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I like what CORE is doing. The techniques so graphically 
described in “Cracking The Color Line” should be widely 
studied by all who work to achieve a just and democratic 
America. You—the people who carry on CORE action—realize 
the difficulty of achieving full integration and use brains and 
imagination as well as good-will, self-discipline and persistence. 


I especially like the non-violent CORE approach. I cannot 
see how means can be separated from ends, how the process 
can be judged in one light, and the goal in another. 


We can and must win the mind of the prejudiced person. 
Force doesn't change minds. Anger reinforces fears. And that 
is why it is so terribly urgent to work out the techniques of 
changing people's minds, of allaying their fears about integra- 
tion. 


CORE puts before people's eyes a new way of acting. You 
say and you show that feelings about segregation are silly, 
that customs can change without disaster following, and that 
this is the time to change them. And you proceed to demon- 
_ strate. Here is a method of achieving social change which we 


all may use. : ek, 


—Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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DINNER AT STONER'’S 
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»HREE CORE: MEMBERS were 
refused lunch at Stoner’s, a white- 
tablecloth restaurant in the heart 
of Chicago's Loop in October 1942. Mr. 
Stoner met the three as they came through 
the swinging doors and said he could not 
give them a seat—he did not serve colored. 
He seemed annoyed when the three asked 
him why he had this policy. When he 
stated that he could do as he liked in his 
own restaurant, they sat down on a sofa 
near the door to await service. 

They waited for forty-five minutes in 
vain. 
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They asked for seats at tables on several 
occasions. Mr. Stoner refused to make an 
appointment to discuss the question with 
CORE committees. Attempts were made 
by letter and phone. Finally CORE decided 
to send committees to see him without ap- 
pointment. Two white women ate lunch 
there one noon, and had a brief talk with 
Mr. Stoner. He claimed he would lose all 
his white trade if colored people came to 
his restaurant. He said that 90% of his 
trade came from women and they would 
not want to eat beside Negroes. He said 
that if members of the two races ate in 
the same restaurant, it would lead to in- 
terracial marriage and he was opposed to 
this. 

Another interracial CORE committee 
visited Mr. Stoner in his office one morn- 
ing before the restaurant opened for busi- 
ness. This committee talked with him for 
fully half an hour, but without satisfac- 
tion. He claimed that other restaurants of 
his class did not serve Negroes. 


PERSUASION 


Following these attempts to negotiate, 
small interracial groups visited the restau- 
rant on many occasions to try to get serv- 


ice. At first Mr. Stoner refused to allow , 


the hostesses even to seat the groups at 
the tables. 


As time passed, some of-the small test 
groups would be seated after a consider- 
able wait, only to be served meat with 
egg shells scattered on it, or a plate of 
food salted so heavily that it could not 
be eaten, or a sandwich composed of 
tomato and lettuce cores picked out of the 
garbage in the kitchen (so the group was 
told by Negro bus girls who witnessed 
the making of the sandwiches). 

For one entire week in December 1942, 
CORE passed out leaflets to the patrons 
of Stoner’s both at noon and in the eve- 
ning, calling their attention to the policy 
of discrimination and asking them to pro- 
test as they paid their bills. 

The facts of the case were publicized 
among many groups in Chicago and again 
and again the question was asked of 
CORE: “Why pick on Mr. Stoner? Don't 
other restaurants discriminate as well?” As 
a result of this prodding, CORE investi- 
gated the policies of all eating places with- 
in an area of sixteen square blocks of the 
Loop. In not a single case was outright 
discrimination practiced. A leaflet entitled 
“00 Loop Restaurants Which Do Not Dis- 
criminate’ was published by CORE as a 
result of this investigation, and it received 
wide circulation among both Negro and 
white groups. 

Following the survey, CORE felt entire- 


ly justified in taking action against Stoner’s, 
for no other place was known to be so 
flagrant in its violation of the civil rights 
law of Illinois. Mr. Stoner was informed 
of the results of the survey. When a few 
further attempts were made to receive 
service in Stoners without success, it was 
decided that a sit-in should be tried. 
CORE realized that it would be difficult 
to stage a successful sit-in at Stoner’s, for 
this restaurant could seat at least 200 per- 
sons. Nevertheless, the sit-in was planned 
and executed in June 1948. 


ACTION 


Approximately sixty-five persons partici- 
pated—sixteen of whom were Negroes. All 
participants were pledged to non-violence. 
The whites had agreed to remain in their 
seats (all night if necessary) until the Ne- 
groes were seated and given good service. 
The action took place in late afternoon 
and early evening of a Saturday. Between 
4:30 and 5:10 most of the white partici- 
pants went by twos, threes and fours into 
the restaurant. They were, of course, seat- 
ed without difficulty by the hostesses. At 
5:15 the first of two interracial groups 
consisting of six Negroes and two whites 
walked through the revolving doors of the 
restaurant. This group was ignored when 
the spokesman asked for seats. So the 
group stood quietly at the front of the 
restaurant, waiting to be seated and 
watching while others who had come in 
after them were seated by the hostesses. 
Finally, after a wait of only half an hour, 
one of the hostesses approached the group 
and asked them to follow her. A special 
table, large enough for all, had been set 
-in a prominent place. Immediate service 
was given these persons. The only regret- 
table event marking the seating of this 
first interracial group was that Mr. Stoner 
without provocation kicked one of the 
white persons in the leg. 

The seating of the first group was the 
signal for the second group to enter. Nine 
Negroes and one white made up this unit. 
They were not seated by the hostesses, 
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but rather were threatened by Mr. Stoner. 
For an hour and a half this group of ten 
persons stood at the front of the restau- 
rant. During that time the police were 
called on three occasions. The police were, 
however, quite friendly to the CORE 
members. They wanted to know what was 
going on and were told—there was noth- 
ing they could do, for the interracial group 
was far from causing a disturbance. The 
third time the police were called, they 


told Mr. Stoner not to call them again or 


they would arrest him. 

The attention of everyone in the restau- 
rant was, of course, attracted to the inter- 
racial group. CORE members who were 
seated explained the situation to other 
patrons. Much sympathy was aroused. 
Even some of the white employees ex- 
pressed sympathy, including one of the 
hostesses who whispered into the ear of a 
sitdowner: “Keep it up—we're all with you.” 
The Negro bus girls were excited about 
the non-violent action. They said to sev- 
eral CORE members that they planned to 
quit their jobs immediately if the inter- 
racial group were not served. Only two 
persons (a middle-aged couple) were ob- 
served walking out of the restaurant with- 
out eating. It was evident that most of 
the patrons supported the action. 
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It began to look as though the second 
group might have to stand all night. But 


unexpectedly the deadlock was broken. — 


An elderly woman, not connected with 
CORE, walked up to one of the Negro 
girls who was standing and asked if she 
would sit down at the table with her. Of 
course, the CORE member accepted. 
Then several of the seated white CORE 
members followed the lead of this woman. 
_ In a very few minutes only two of the ten 
persons in the second interracial group 
were still standing. One of the hostesses 
advanced toward them and asked them to 
follow her. She seated them at a table 
for two near the center of the restaurant. 
Then a very unexpected, spontaneous 
demonstration took place—a wild applause 
broke out. Practically everyone in the 
restaurant took part in this sustained ac- 
clamation. It was a fitting climax to a well- 


executed non-violent demonstration for 
racial justice. 


FOLLOW-THROUGH 


Although good food was served to all 
the persons who participated in this ac- 
tion, Stoners was not yet entirely clear 
of discrimination. On two _ occasions, 
Negroes received service, but only after 
carrying on a conversation with Mr. 
Stoner, explaining why they wanted to eat 
there. On another occasion two girls, one 


white and one colored, were seated but - 


were not served for the hour in which 
they remained in their seats. But finally 
the policy of the restaurant changed com- 
pletely, according to all reports. Over 
three years after the sit-in, in the fall of 
1946, interracial groups visiting the 
restaurant indicated that they had no 
trouble. 
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S=SHE TWO. CITIES ARE ST. 4 
LOUIS, MISSOURI AND BAL- a 
TIMORE, MARYLAND. The tale : 
tells how CORE techniques changed city- 
wide patterns of restaurant discrimination. 
When St. Louis CORE started its cam- 
paign in 1949, and Baltimore CORE in 
1953, no eating place in the two cities 
with the exception of those in the railroad 
station and those in Negro ghetto areas, * 
served Negroes. When St. Louis CORE 3 
concluded its campaign in 1953 and Balti- ? 


ee 


more CORE in 1954, all downtown dime 
stores in the two cities served everybody, 
regardless of color, at their lunch counters. 5 

Once the dime stores’ policy was 2 
changed, CORE found it less difficult to ‘ 
get drug stores, cafeterias and department * 
store restaurants to end discrimination— .. 
the jimcrow pattern had been broken. 
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ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis CORE’s dime store campaign 
ended in the spring of 1953 when Mc- 
Crory’s district manager ordered the local 
manager to serve Negroes. In appealing 
to McCrory’s national office, Billie Ames 
of St. Louis CORE reviewed the campaign 
thus: 

“Three and a half years ago, CORE 
began talking with the managers of all 
four downtown dime stores. In some 
instances we felt our talks were unsuccess- 
ful and CORE resorted to peaceful direct 
action such as picket lines and sit-in 
demonstrations to bring the matter to the 
attention of the public. 

“Shortly thereafter an agreement was 
made with Mr. Dwyer, who was then local 
manager of McCrory’s, to allow one or 
two Negroes a week to be served at white 
counters to test customer reaction. Very 


soon the other dime stores in the down- 
town area started similar experiments. 
The experiments continued for many 
months and showed that most white people 
are completely indifferent as to who is 
sitting at the counter. 

“Since conducting the experiments, 
three dime stores—Kresge’s, Neisner’s and 
Woolworth’s—have changed their policies 
and are now serving everybody. Before 
Mr. Dwyer left the employ of McCrory’s, 
he stated several times that McCrory’s 


6 


would start serving Negroes when the 
other dime stores did. We hoped this 
would be true even though your store now 
has a new manager.” 

While it was not true when Billie Ames 
made this statement, it became true soon 
thereafter, bringing the dime store cam- 
paign to a successful conclusion. 


CAMPAIGN HIGHLIGHTS 


CORE’s plan of experiment testing, in. 
which the dime stores started by “trying 
on” non-discrimination before “wearing” 
it, succeeded in proving the stereotyped 
fears of management to be unfounded— 
fears of business losses, riots, etc. In some 
instances management agreed for CORE 
to send only one group to their lunch 
counter a week; in other instances, as 
frequently as one group a day. The fact 


_that there were no adverse reactions from 


other customers was real proof to the 
management. : 

At the halfway mark of the campaign, 
in the summer of 1951, CORE participants 
faced a number of violent assaults by 
members of Gerald L. K. Smith’s Chris- 
tian Nationalist Party. Members of this 
group sneered “Let's get the Kike,” when 
they beat Marvin Rich (now Community 
Relations Director of CORE) over the 
head as he left a CORE project at the 
Forum Cafeteria. But the CORE members 
responded non-violently and by summer’s 
end, the attacks ceased. 


. 
. 
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During a sit-in on August 11 at Kresge’s, 
three Christian Nationalists were permitted 
to distribute racist leaflets inside the store. 
CORE got a snapshot of one of them in 
friendly conversation with the assistant 
manager. 

On this occasion, Willie Mae Humphrey, 
Negro CORE member, sat at the counter 
with a sign on her back saying: “We have 
been waiting for service ___ hours and 
__ minutes.” Another group member 
changed the time on the sign as each 
quarter hour passed. In the next seat 
was Billie Ames with a little box of CORE 
leaflets on her back inscribed with the 
words: “Take one.” Customers took 800 
of them. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


About a year after the end of the dime 
store campaign, following 18 months of 
sit-ins and leaflet distributions by CORE, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, a big department 
store, opened its downstairs lunch counter 
to everybody. The group had initiated its 
campaign there five years previous even 
before starting on the dime stores. Famous- 
Barr, another big department store where 
CORE had been using the same experi- 
ment testing plan as in the dime stores, 
soon followed suit and opened its lunch 
counter, 

Extending the new pattern from down- 
town into the suburbs, by the fall of 1954, 
CORE succeeded in changing the lunch 
counter policies at all three dime stores 
in suburban Wellston. 

By the fall of .1958, Famous-Barr ex- 
tended its non-discriminatory lunch coun- 
ter policy to the table restaurants—not 
only at the main store but at branches in 
outlying shopping centers. 

Several months previous, in an attempt 
to persuade Stix, Baer & Fuller to extend 
its lunch counter non-discrimination, 10 
CORE members stood in line for two 
hours seeking service at the tearoom—and 
it became a sort of alumni day. 

Although several years had elapsed 
since the group's 18-month campaign to 


open the lunch counter, several of the 
store personnel and particularly the detec- 
tives, recognized CORE members, greeted 
them, asked after their families, how many 
children they had, etc. 

The store personnel could not help but 
be impressed by CORE and its non- 
violence. They had not forgotten over the 
years. Their friendliness reflected the at- 
titude of many in St. Louis toward 
CORE'’s campaign. The “show-me” state 
of Missouri had been shown. 


BALTIMORE 


In Baltimore in 1954 an award which 
carries considerable prestige, that of the 
Sidney Hollander Fund, was voted to 
CORE “for service rendered in helping 
to make the lunch counters in the five- 
and-dime stores available for use by 
Negroes as well as whites.” The year-long 
campaign of Baltimore CORE was also 
hailed editorially by the Baltimore Afro- 


American and Pittsburgh Courier, two ” 


leading Negro papers. As in St. Louis, the 
Baltimore campaign ended the city-wide 


jimcrow eating pattern. 
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Early in 1953 shortly after its forma- 
tion, Baltimore CORE launched its lunch 
counter campaign, which in addition to 
the downtown section included the vicinity 
of Morgan State College. After several 
leaflet distributions, Woolworth’s and 
Kresge’s .changed their lunch counter 
policies. Then, came Shulte-United. Mc- 
Crory’s followed suit a few months after 
its policy change in St. Louis, having 
received orders from its main office in 
New York. The local manager, with whom 
Baltimore CORE had been in contact, 
called to inform them of the change. 

The lone holdout was Grant's—and this 
required a major campaign. In the late 
fall, Baltimore CORE initiated a program 
of weekly sit-ins. On December 12, 38 
people took part. When the white mem- 
bers of the group were served, they 
passed their food to Negro members. The 
employes thereupon roughly yanked 
plates, cups and silver off the counter, but 
the group continued to sit there. 

In support of the Baltimore campaign, 
New York CORE started picketing and 
distributing leaflets in front of Grant's 
store located in the center of Harlem, the 
city’s biggest Negro section. | 


FINAL ROUND 


On April 27 New York CORE picketed 
the annual stockholders meeting while 
the author of this book, representing a 
minority stockholder, raised the Baltimore 
discrimination issue on the floor. Until 
then the head office had maintained a 


hands-off policy, contending that the 
question could be settled only locally in 
Baltimore. But at this meeting, the chair- 
man, Lewis C. Lustenberger, first vice 
president of the company, promised _ that 
the head office would intercede. Nine days 
later the Baltimore group received a letter 
from Lustenberger announcing that there- 
after eating facilities at Grant’s Baltimore 
store would be open to all, regardless of 
color. 

Thus the Baltimore CORE dime store 
campaign ended successfully. A favorable 
factor was that during the campaign, 
restaurant discrimination in nearby Wash- 
ington, D. C. ended following the Supreme 
Court ,decision in the Thompson case 
(June 2, 1953). A large part of the action 
groundwork for that decision had been 
made by CORE during its annual summer 
workshops in Washington. 

Immediately following the end of’ the 
dime store campaign, Baltimore CORE, 
working closely with other community 
groups, started negotiations with Read 
Drug & Chemical Co., operator ‘of 37 
local -drug stores with lunch counters. 
After eight months of negotiation, Arthur 
Nattans, Sr., company president, an- 
nounced that thereafter everybody would 
be served regardless of color at all 37 
stores. In December 1956, the group 
started its first action campaign at a white 
tablecloth restaurant—Wilson’s. While the 
campaign was not immediately successful, 
within two years the restaurant changed 


policy. 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS WHITE 
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HE CORE METHOD OF NON- 
VIOLENT ACTION has been 
proven successful in all types of 
public accommodations. It has been used 
by various groups to end discrimination in 
theaters, amusement parks, swimming 
pools, barber shops, hotels, motels, drive- 
ins, bowling alleys, skating rinks, play- 
grounds and YMCAs. ae 
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The technique of peacefully waiting in 
line, insisting on the right to buy 4 ticket, 
was first used by CORE in a theater situa- 
tion in the fall of 1949. The theater was 
the Trans-Lux in Washington and the 
film showing was “Home of the Brave,” 
first Hollywood production to deal forth- 
rightly with the issue of racial discrimina- 
tion. Leaflets explaining the waiting line 
to the theater’s patrons, pointed out that 
“Home of the Brave” shows “colored and 
white fighting together to protect those 
rights and ideals which are denied them 
in this theater.” 

While this action was effective, the | 
Trans-Lux did not become the first | 
Washington theater at which CORE was 
successful. The first was the Playhouse, 
the city’s leading art theater. An 8-month 
campaign by CORE’s Washington group 
ended on April 18, 1951 in a striking 
movie-climax manner. 

The occasion was the grand opening 
of “Tales of Hoffman,” produced by 
Lopert Films, which also operated the 
Playhouse. It was a benefit performance 
for the National Symphony Association, 
with seats at $10. 

Two weeks before the opening, CORE 
picketed the theater. A week later Victor 
Orsinger, local representative of Lopert 
Films, asked for a conference. Between 
then and the opening CORE held long 
conferences with Orsinger and with Jerry | 
Wagner, the manager. A second picket | 
line marched on April 14. Within the next | 
two days, CORE contacted every city edi- | 
tor and drama critic telling them about 
the 8-month campaign. 


“The climax came at 7:45 p.m., open- 
ing night,” relates Albert Mindlin of 
CORE. “A brass band was on hand. Klieg 
lights flooded the street. A crowd of 
spectators gathered. Police were on hand 
in large numbers. About 25 of us were 
assembled ready to start picketing. Sud- 
denly Orsinger appeared, appealed to us 
to call off the picket line and made a 
strong moral commitment, which he sub- 
sequently kept. The picketing was called 


off. The Playhouse was opened to all, re- 
gardless of color.” 

A slightly different technique was used 
by the Denver group, in CORE’s first 
campaign involving theaters. In that city 
in 1948, Negroes could buy tickets and 
enter, but could not sit in the orchestra. 

So, Negro members of the group simply 
took seats in the orchestra, ignoring at- 
tempts by the ushers to steer them up to 
the balcony. The campaign wound up fol- 
lowing the arrest of seven pickets who 
raised their placards in front of the Broad- 
way Theater after a group had been re- 
fused orchestra seats inside. Their attorney 
wrote the Denver commissioner pointing 
out that the theater's discriminatory 
policy violated the state's civil rights law. 
There ensued a conference between the 
commissioner and the theater managers 
which resulted in ending discrimination 
in all Denver theaters. 


PARKS AND POOLS 


On “All Nations Day,” 1958, an annual 
event at Baltimore's Gwynn Oak Amuse- 
ment Park where only white nationals are 
admitted, the local CORE group added 
the waiting-line technique to its habitual 
picketing. For three years previous, Balti- 
more CORE in conjunction with other 
community groups had picketed the event 
to spotlight the inconsistency of an “All 
Nations Day” which bars Negroes. In 
1959, three CORE members were beaten. 
Resulting publicity strengthened the drive 
to include all races as well as all nations. 


In two CORE campaigns—at Palisades 
Park swimming pool, opposite the Hudson 
from New York and at Bimini Baths in 
Los Angeles—waiting lines were met with 
violence on the part of management. But 
in both cases, CORE participants remained 
non-violent and stood their ground. Both 
campaigns were eventually successful. 


The provocation in the Palisades cam- 
paign was extreme. Melba Vallé, young 
Negro model, was carried bodily from the 
Pool ticket office to the Park entrance and 
ejected. The author of this book on one 
occasion suffered a broken rib and on 
another was knocked out by Park guards. 
James Robinson was alternately kneed from 
behind and elbowed in the stomach from 
in front—until non-CORE bystanders in- 
terceded. This brutality took place in full 
view of local police, some of whom worked 
as Park guards on their days off. But de- 


spite the violence, interracial CORE groups 


returned to the Park each weekend through- 
out the summers of 1947 and 1948 until 
the pool finally admitted Negroes. Iron- 
ically, management's brutality speeded the 
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campaign. Newspaper stories about how 
CORE members were manhandled, and 
critical editorials, helped toward enact- 
ment of the 1949 Freeman Civil Rights 
Act, which names swimming pools as one 
of the types of public accommodation 
where discrimination is prohibited in the 
state of New Jersey. 

Following passage of the law Palisades 
reached a verbal agreement with New 
Jersey's newly-established Division Against 
Discrimination. This agreement was ob- 
served fairly well throughout the summers 
of 1949 and 1950, CORE tests showed. 
But by the summer of 1951 management 
began to backslide. 

So, early in the summer of 1952, four 
Negro CORE members who had not been 
recognized as such and had been refused 
admission filed complaints under the Free- 
man act. Faced with an impending pub- 
lic hearing, Palisades put into writing the 
verbal agreement made with the Division 
Against Discrimination three years earlier 


and since then a policy of non-discrimina- — 


tion has been observed. 

Regarding the new policy, Irving 
Rosenthal, the Park’s owner, who had said 
as late as the summer of 1948: “You'll all 
be dead before I change,” told Harold 
Lett of the Division Against Discrimina- 


tion that he had been a fool not to change 


long ago. Rosenthal had discovered, first 
hand, that his fears of loss of business— 
fears expressed by so many business men 
faced with the prospect of integration— 
had not materialized. 


STORY OF A BARBER SHOP 


A novel method of ending barbershop 
discrimination was evolved by CORE in 
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1949 at State College, Pa., a college town 
of 20,000. The usual CORE method— 
which has proved successful in many 
localities—of simply having a group, with 
Negroes first-in-turn, sit down in the shop 
awaiting service, did not work in State 
College. The town’s barbers had formed 
a united front against any policy change, 


despite a CORE-initiated petition — 


2,000. signatures. 

So, CORE embarked on a plan of sell- 
ing haircut tickets which would be pre- 
sented at any barbershop that would adopt 
a policy of non-discrimination. This pro- 
duced over $1,800, which CORE offered 
as cash in advance to any shop that would 
change. None accepted the offer. © 

CORE then placed ads in nearby 
metropolitan papers: “Students and citi- 
zens of State College offer location and 
$1,800 cash advance toward patronage 
to barber without racial prejudice.” Over 
60 inquiries were answered in detail. 
More than 20 barbers came for interviews. 

The man who finally set up the shop 
was Mark Butler of Philadelphia. After 
his equipment had been installed, CORE 
paid him the $1,800 cash in advance and 
he agreed to service holders of the non- 
discriminatory haircut tickets. The shop 
opened without fanfare. Negroes patron- 
ized it freely and none of the white cus- 
tomers showed any surprise. Butler and his 
assistant barbers were overworked. The 
shop soon had to expand. 

One man whom CORE members had 
come to consider perhaps the most ex- 
treme racist in town had his hair cut 
twice at Butlers shop during the first 
months. His only explanation was: “I like 
Butler: he’s a good guy.” 
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==) COURTS DECISION IN 1954, 
rr school integration became a national 
aim. The right of all citizens to vote was 
emphasized by Congress when it enacted 
the 1957 Civil Rights Law. Thus, school- 
ing and voting became the chief focus 
of the equal rights struggle in the South. 
In both of these areas, CORE has done 
significant work. 
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THE NASHVILLE STORY 


In Nashville, CORE together with the 
Negro PTA helped to make school in- 
tegration work despite mob _ violence 
which marked the change-over from 
segregation in the fall of 1957. In so doing, 
CORE evolved a workable, community 
program which might well be applied in 
any southern community where court- 
ordered school integration is being 
thwarted. 


“If Little Rock had had a similar inter- 
racial group, Governor Faubus might have 
been checked without the use of federal 
troops, wrote Martin Luther King, Negro 
leader of non-violence. Specifically, he 
pointed out: “The key to success in Nash- 
ville was CORE’s policy of backing up the 
parents—by visiting them and by escorting 
their children to integrated schools.” 

King wrote this in a preface to the 
pamphlet, “A First Step Toward School 
Integration,’ in which Anna Holden, a 
leader of Nashville CORE, gives a vivid 
account of the group’s campaign. 


For example, the day the Hattie Cotton 
school was bombed, the pamphlet relates: 
“Mrs. Watson telephoned Dr. Miller (a 


member of the CORE group). 
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“If I ever needed anybody, I needed 
somebody that morning, she recalled. ‘I 
had gotten a phone call threatening to set 
the house on fire if Barbara Jean went to 
school. I couldn't go off and leave the rest 
of the children alone. And I knew she had 
to go to school.’ 

“Barbara Jean was dressed and ready. 
Dr. Miller came promptly. He drove the 
child five blocks to her school. Then he 
took her by the hand and they walked 
through a crowd of jeering whites. 

“The same morning Mrs. Charles Mar- 
tin, another CORE member, walked to 
the Jones School with her neighbor, Mrs. 
Myrtle Battle and another first grader, 
Charles Edward Battle. In the Glenn 
School area of East Nashville the Rev. R. 
W. Kelley of Clark Memorial Church ac- 
companied several children to school. 
Teen-age boys in the booing crowd got 
themselves photographed for newspapers 
by standing behind Rev. Kelley, pretend- 
ing to measure him for a coffin.” 

The pamphlet goes on to relate how 
“the crisis was soon reduced to manage- 
able size” and how Kasper (John Fred- 
erick Kasper, professional segregationist 
who had come to Nashville for the oc- 
casion) and his mobs were suppressed. 
As Anna Holden explains it: 


Associated Press 


“The tide was turned because the police 
finally enforced the law and ‘because a 
handful of Negro parents, staunchly 
backed by the Negro PTA, CORE, minis- 
_ters and other forces of decency, persisted 
in sending their children to formerly white 
schools.” 


The following year, 1958, Nashville 


took the second step of its grade-a-year 
plan, extending integration from first to 
second grade. Though Anna Holden feels 


that the grade-a-year plan is too slow 


(total number of Negro children enrolled 
for the 1958-59 school year was 34), she 
concluded: “Considering the general pat- 
tern in the south and last year's mob 
violence, CORE and other interested or- 
ganizations feel gratified by the outcome 
of Nashville’s ‘second step.’” By Septem- 
ber 1959, 41 Negro students were attend- 
ing integrated schools. 


PILGRIMAGE TO RICHMOND 


Another outstanding CORE achieve- 
ment on the school issue was mobilization 
of the Pilgrimage of Prayer for Public 
Schools, which brought 2,000 persons to 
Richmond on New Year's Day, 1959, to 


protest Virginia's “massive resistance” pro- 
gram. 


“Passive Resistance Opposes Virginia's 
Massive Resistance,” was the apt head- 
line of one southern newspaper. The 
demonstration was precedent-setting in 
that it took place—not in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, etc., where the big 
civil rights rallies had been held in the 
past, but in a southern city. This Pil- 
grimage played a significant role in the 
subsequent collapse of Virginia's “mas- 
sive resistance” program which had de- 


VOTING IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


On the voting issue, early in 1958, 
James T. McCain, a CORE field secretary, 
started organizing a registration campaign 
in an area of South Carolina where he has 
lived and worked for the major part of his 
life. Aim of the campaign was to translate 
the newly-enacted federal civil rights law 
into reality by getting Negroes to ex- 
ercise their right to vote. 


McCain's procedure was to establish in 
each county a committee which instructs 
persons on how to fill out application 
blanks, accompanies them to registration 
offices and remains with them until they 
receive their certificates for voting. Ap- 


plicants who fail to receive certificates be- 


cause of any error on the blank are given 
further instruction by the committee and 
are taken back to the registration office 
to re-apply. 


Within the first two months, four such 
committees were established—in Charles- 
ton County; Sumter County, where Mc- 
Cain’s home is located; Richland County, 
which includes the city of Columbia, and 
Clarendon County, where the first school 
desegregation suit originated. Other com- 
mittees have been established since. 


prived 13,000 children of education for’ Jee 


the first half of the 1958-59 school year. 


Major credit for mobilizing the Pil- 
grimage goes to a young Petersburg minis- 
ter, Wyatt Tee Walker, and Gordon R. 
Carey, a CORE field secretary. 
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Commenting on the South Carolina 
registration campaign a year after it 
started, McCain said: “In counties where 
we have CORE affiliates, the percentage 
of Negroes registered is higher than in 
counties where no such group has been 
organized. For the first time, during the 
years primary runoffs, candidates have in- 
vited Negroes to meet with them and dis- 
cuss community problems. In a number 
of communities candidates who stressed 
segregation were defeated. Negroes ran 
for public office in larger numbers this 
year than in any year since Negroes won 
the right to vote in the South Carolina 
state primaries.” 


For example, in 1958 Negroes for the 
first time took over all Democratic Party 
offices in Sumters Precinct 3-B and 
elected 16 of the 17 delegates to the Dem- 
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ocratic County Convention. Rev. Fred C. 
James, a Negro and a leader of Sumter 
CORE, set a precedent by running for 
city council. In Columbia, according to 
The State, local newspaper, “the pre- 
dominantly Negro ward 9—was more than 
enough to make the difference” of 14 votes 
by which Lester Bates nosed out his 
strongly segregationist opponent in the 
1958 mayoralty election. 


In the South Carolina campaign there 
has been excellent cooperation between 
CORE and Martin Luther King’s Crusade 
for Citizenship, the NAACP and various 
local groups such as the Palmetto Voters 
Association. 

It is the policy of CORE to work to in- 
crease the number of Negro voters. How- 
ever, CORE does not endorse candidates 
or engage in partisan politics. 
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SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 
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SOUTHWARD, so does the focus 
of CORE activity. 


In Marion, South Carolina, in the spring 
of 1959 the operator of Hewitt Esso Ser- 
vice Station ran a drive-in ice cream 
stand next door where he _ required 
Negroes to go to a side window for ser- 
vice. In his service station, he had a water 
fountain with paper cups and a sign “For 
Whites Only.” 

“As chairman of CORE, I had a talk 
with him,” relates George Kelly. “Then 
E called a meeting and we went into 
action. Several CORE members who had 
large monthly accounts at the station went 
to the stand and tried to get ice cream 
at the front window. They were told to 
go to the side window. 
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“They then stated that if they couldn't 
be served at the front window, they didn't 
want the ice cream. Next they went over 
and paid up their accounts at the gas 
station, announcing to the operator that 
they would not trade with him any more. 

“Other Negroes did likewise, until 
finally he had to close the service station. 
But rather than close the ice cream stand, 
he shut the side window and started serv- 
ing everyone from the front window. 

“Word of this spread and Negroes be- 
gan getting better service from other busi- 
nesses in town. ~~ 

The importance of this action is not that 
it constituted a major project but that it 
took place as far south as South Carolina, 
which would have been unthinkable a few 
years before. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Never prior to the spring of 1959 had 
the sit-in technique been used as far 
south as Miami, Florida. The furthest 
south it had been employed until then by 
CORE was over 1,000 miles northward in 
St. Louis and in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

True, Miami is sometimes described as 
“south of the south” to differentiate it 


from its geographic location. It has many 
permanent residents who have migrated 
from the north and midwest, not to speak 
of the hordes of sun-seeking vacationists. 
But the deep-south pattern of total racial 
segregation prevails. 

In such a locale it was big news on 
April 29 when 20 Negro and white CORE 
members sat down at Grant’s lunch coun- 
ter and remained there though they were 
refused service. Reporters, photographers 
and TV men were out in force to cover 
this unprecedented event. Thus opened 
the initial campaign by a newly formed 
CORE group. 

“Several factors combined in January 
to motivate a few Miamians to send out a 
call for CORE field secretaries,” explains 
Mrs. Shirley Zoloth, one of the group’s 
initiators. “Main factor was that when 
four Negro children were approved for 
assignment to the previously all-white 
Orchard Villa elementary school, CORE’s 
outstanding community work in the Nash- 
ville school situation was recalled and 
CORE's presence in Miami was felt 
needed. 

“Field Secretaries James McCain and 
Gordon Carey arrived on February 28 and 
by March 12, Greater Miami CORE had 
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first meeting with some 15 members. 

. John Brown, an opthalmologist, be- 
me temporary chairman and_subse- 
ently headed CORE’s initial project, 
lich was not school desegregation, but 
iat was deemed one of the most illogical 
as of discrimination: the downtown 
nestore and department store lunch 
inters.” 


RST PROJECT 


Negroes were permitted to eat next to 
ites—standing up but not sitting down. 
ey could eat at stand-up sections of 
counters but not at the main sections 
ich have stools. There was no down- 
yn Miami lunch counter where a United 
tes Negro could sit down for a: meal, 
ugh some served Spanish-speaking 
in-Americans of equally dark com- 
xion. Being the U.S. city closest to 
in-American countries, Miami has a 
sable Spanish-speaking community. 


The justice and logic of CORE’s re- © 


st that Negroes be served sitting down, 
; not denied by store: managers with 
om the group had negotiated. But each 
refused to be first to change. 

The public readiness for such a change 
3 indicated by a local TV commenta- 
s survey made outside Grant's during 
first sit-in. Of 100 white passersby in- 
jiewed, 98 not only had no objection 


counters: 


to Negroes being served, seated, but were 
unaware of the existence of the prevailing 
policy. Another indication was the fact 
that during sit-ins at Grant's five months 


later, white customers would take seats 


next to the interracial groups sitting-in, 


without paying the slightest attention. 


Throughout the campaign, customers 
showed little hostility and, on occasion, 
sympathy. Only a few reacted to the sit- 
ins by making anti-Negro or anti-Semitic 
remarks. 

As a result of the general interest 
aroused by the initial sit-ins at Grant's and 
McCrory’s, Miami CORE found itself with 
an increasing number of supporters. Tests 
were then conducted at Woolworth’s and 
Kress’s; at three department store lunch 
Jackson’s-Byrons, Burdine’s, 
Richard's; at two of the Walgreen drug- 
store lunch counters and at several Royal 
Castle Hamburger counters. Meetings 
with several managers and with the Better 
Business Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce followed. 


ACTION INSTITUTE 


During the ensuing months ‘the group 
conducted a number of sit-ins involving 


_as many as 50 persons. During the first 
' two’ weeks of September, the group's 


ranks were reinforced by 12 participants 
in a CORE-sponsored Interracial Action 
Institute who came from various parts of 
the country to learn about non-violent 
action both in theory and practice. The 
practice came with the sit-ins which at 
that juncture were concentrated on Jack- 
son’s-Byrons. 

Six days of continuous sit-ins caused 
management to close the counter tempo- 
rarily while considering a policy change. 
During that period the sit-ins were trans- 
ferred to Grant’s. The day before the In- 
stitute’s conclusion, management's attorney 
promised an immediate policy change. In- 
stitute participants left for their homes, 
elated, but before most of them had 
reached their destinations, a test at the 
reopened lunch counter -proved that 
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management had not acted in good faith. 
Negroes were still refused service. 

So, the group determined to return 
every day. The lunch counter had about 
40 seats and on September 23, 40 persons 
were sitting-in. Two days later there were 
80 volunteers; half of them had to go to 
Grant’s. It is not easy to get that number 
of people on a weekday to sit-in from 10 
am. to 3 p.m. but CORE maintained 
these daily demonstrations for an entire 
week. One woman who ssat-in daily, 
worked at a night-shift job. Cab drivers 
and off-duty Negro policemen joined the 
group at the counter. Fair-minded Miami- 
ans were tired of this kind of segregation 
and were ready to combat it at great 
personal sacrifice. — 


But, also on September 23, Gordon 
Carey, CORE field secretary, was attacked 
and roughed up upon leaving the rest 
room and warned to “get out of Miami by 
Monday.” Two days later, two CORE mem- 
bers, one of whom is a partially paralyzed 
war veteran, were dragged from their 
seats, severely beaten and then arrested 
along with their assailant. Dr. Brown, 
leader of the lunch counter campaign, was 
threatened in his office by an ex-convict 
who said he “had been contacted by some 
people to do something about you and the 
organization. 


ONE COUNTER CLOSES 

Immediately following these incidents, 
the Jackson’s-Byrons lunch counter was 
closed permanently and the equipment 
dismantled. 

“We did not want this to happen,” 
Carey commented. “Repeatedly, we had 
stressed the simplicity of the situation, yet 
management chose to shut down rather 
than sell a sandwich and a cup of coffee 
to a Negro.” 

As one of the sit-in group expressed it: 
“Well, at least we're now all equal in 
Jackson’s-Byrons: now nobody eats.” 

On October 1, 1959, Florida's attorney 
general issued an opinion that restaurant 
owners have a right to refuse service 
to anybody—a legal doctrine opposite to 
that prevailing in thost other states. 

Speaking on behalf of CORE, Dr. 
Brown promised a court challenge of this 
ruling. At the same time he pledged con- 
tinuation of the campaign until downtown 
Miami lunch counters are open to all 
regardless of color. 

“We are going to use the same means 
of non-violence which we have followed 
thus far,” he told the press. 

In the summer of 1960 as a result of 
the CORE sit-in campaign some 30 
restaurants in the downtown area de- 


segregated. 


EQUALITY UNDER THE SOUTHERN SUN 

A few weeks after Dr. Brown’s statement, non-violence came into play 
on the beaches. Beginning in November 1959, members of Miami CORE 
in cooperation with the local NAACP began using Dade County facilities 
(see cover picture). Although an announced change in official Miami 
jimcrow policy had been precipitately rescinded, CORE members have 
used “white” beaches several times with scant attention and no objections 


from others on the sand or in the sea. 
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S CORE GROUPS IN THE 
SOUTH concentrate on _ schools, 


voting and public accommoda- 
tions, those further north focus on em- 
ployment and housing. Indeed, the em- 
ployment methods developed by St. Louis 
CORE are adaptable to any community 
with a large Negro population—South as 
well as North. In these two areas, non- 
violent action can prove as effective as in 
restaurants, theaters, and amusement 
parks, with which this technique is gen- 
erally associated. 
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In employment, particularly, successful 
CORE actions have taken place in a num- 
ber of communities. Individual companies 
have been persuaded to change to a fair 
employment policy under which employes 
are hired regardless of color in skilled as 
well as unskilled capacities. How CORE 
technique works in employment is most 
clearly illustrated with a play-by-play ac- 
count of a St. Louis project compiled by 
three of its participants: Charles and 
Marian Oldham and Vera Williams. 


THE “TAYSTEE”’ PROJECT 


In the fall of 1958 after a joint CORE- 
NAACP motorcade and an impending 
mass picket demonstration got department 
stores to start hiring Negro sales clerks, 
St. Louis CORE was ready for a new em- 
ployment project. Inevitably, many differ- 
ent fields were suggested: trade schools, 
oil companies, bakeries. Following a 
thorough study by the group, the baking 
field was chosen because bread is a pro- 
duct bought by every Negro family in the 
city and hence one whose _ producers 
should be sensitive to the problem of em- 
ploying Negroes. However, the prevailing 
policy of St. Louis bakeries was to em- 
ploy Negroes in maintenance work only, 
giving them the lofty title of “sanitation 
engineer:’ A CORE survey revealed that 
no Negroes were employed in the produc- 
tion department of any bakery, that only 
one firm had Negroes on its office staff, 
but that several companies had Negro 
driver-salesmen. | 

After choosing the category of bakeries 
it was decided to concentrate on a par- 
ticular company. Taystee Bread was 
selected because at least 20% of its pro- 
duct is sold to Negroes, because its plant 
and office are located in the center of the 
Negro ghetto and because it was one of 
the firms which employed Negroes only as 
maintenance workers. 

Following a fruitless conference with 
the manager -in which he denied any 
discrimination, CORE decided to inform 
the public of Taystee’s refusal to hire 
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Negroes in either production or sales. 

Retail store owners in the neighborhood 
of the plant were asked to sign cards say- 
ing: “I believe the Taystee Bread Co. 
Should Employ Negroes in All Capacities.” 
The CORE group began mailing the 
signed cards to the company at the rate 
of five a day. Unable to contact the 
manager by the end of a week, CORE 
spread the card-signing over a wider area 
and started sending them to Taystee at 
the rate of ten a day. Subsequently the 
number was increased to fifteen a day 
and then to twenty. 

By this time the manager made himself 
available to CORE and promised to con- 
sider hiring Negro production workers if 
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ny should apply. With his permission, 
SORE sent a press release to the Negro 
veeklies. The Urban League was con- 
acted. A special newsletter was sent to 
Il Negro churches. To make sure of at 
east some Negro applicants, CORE mem- 
yers themselves applied for jobs at Taystee 
nly to be met with stalling tactics. 


When CORE next succeeded in con- 
acting the manager, he admitted that 
nany Negroes had applied but stated he 
iad not had time to examine the applica- 
ions. He pleaded for another month. At 
he end of that time he asked for an 
\dditional delay of a few months. 


IRGANIZED BOYCOTT 


With no progress at the end of the 
econd delay, CORE resolved to ask re- 
ail store owners to put signs in their 
yindows saying: “We Don’t Sell Taystee 
read Due to Discriminatory Employment 
olicy.” It was decided to start with a 
mall area and if results were not forth- 
oming, to spread out over the city. Of 
0 stores visited, two-thirds agreed to stop 
elling Taystee Bread and to put the signs 
1 their windows. The job was made more 


ifficult by a Taystee public relations man | 


tho followed CORE deputations into the 
tores and denied that the company dis- 
riminated. Some stores then resumed sell- 
ig Taystee Bread until visited again by 
(ORE members who informed them about 
1e truth of the situation. 


At this point the manager appealed to 
he Negro alderman from the ward where 
he plant is located. This alderman agreed 
o discuss the matter at the company 
ffice, but with the proviso that CORE 
epresentatives be present. 


The outcome of this conference was 
n agreement by management to upgrade 
wo Negro maintenance men to produc- 
ion and to.hire a Negro driver-salesman 
mmediately with others to follow. CORE 
n turn removed its window-signs and 
uggested that the stores resume sale of 
‘aystee Bread. In contacting the com- 


pany for an initial progress report, CORE 
learned that Taystee had put into effect 
the terms of its agreement. An under- 
standing was reached by which CORE 
contacts Taystee every six months for a 
new progress report. Simultaneously with 
the Taystee campaign, CORE was nego- 
tiating with five other large bakeries—and 
a furniture store. | 


FAIR HOUSING 


This is the next-to-last act of a real-life 
drama on housing. The photo was taken 
during a 25-hour sit-in in October 1961 
at the rental office of the Ira Management 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The cast at extreme left, Mrs. Margaret 
Chapman, who as an outcome of the sit- 
in, secured the apartment which she had 
previously been refused because of her 
color. Mrs. Chapman, a medical secretary, 
is a widowed mother of three children. 


Next to her is Mrs. Rioghan Kirchner, 
chairman of Brooklyn CORE’s housing 
committee. Entering the door, with a bag 
of food.for the sit-inners is Arnold Gold- 
wag, who, on behalf of his “sister,” was 
shown the 3-room apartment which Mrs. 
Chapman had tried, unsuccessfully, to 
rent. : 

To Goldwag’s right is his “sister” —who 
in reality is Mrs. Sonya Zelwain—and her 
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._ son Eric. To their right is Dr. Robert 
~ Palmer, chairman of Brooklyn CORE. 


Rental office sit-ins together with pick- 
eting have proved successful with adamant 
landlords in several localities. However, 
landlords who have committed an act of 
discrimination often change policy when 
caught red-handed—particularly in states 
with fair housing laws. Landlords are thus 
confronted with the discriminated Negro 
at the very moment when the white tester 
who followed and was granted an apart- 
ment is at the point of signing his lease. 
This timing can be easily arranged by the 
particular CORE group involved. 


In testing housing—whether it be a 
hotel, motel, apartment or house—a white 
CORE member applies within a few mo- 
ments after a Negro is refused. If this 
white person is accepted, the landlord 
cannot use the standard excuses that there 
are no vacancies or that apparent vacan- 


cies have already been filled. 


When the first Negro family moves into 
a previously all white neighborhood, 
there may be threats of violence. CORE 
action can help stop such threats from 
being carried out. Los Angeles CORE 
in 1958 had an emergency committee, 
prepared to stand nonviolent guard duty. 
This committee established an all-night 
vigil when violence was threatened against 
a Negro teacher and his family who had 
bought a home in a formerly white area. 
There was no violence. 


Once Negroes, in substantial numbers, 
move into a formerly white neighborhood, 


there is a danger that whites will move © 


out and the neighborhood will become a 
new Negro ghetto. In fact this trend is 
often accelerated by unscrupulous real 
estate operators who incite panic-selling 


in changing neighborhoods. This danger 


can be—and has successfully been—averted 
by a prompt community education pro- 
gram which CORE groups can help ini- 
tiate. Whites in changing neighborhoods 
have been persuaded to erect signs say- 
ing: “This house is NOT for sale: we be- 
lieve in democracy.” 

Both in Boston ,and New York, CORE 
groups were active in campaigns which 
brought about passage of fair-housing leg- 
islation. To translate the new laws into 
reality, thousands of CORE leaflets were 
distributed emphasizing that under the 
law, people can move into any section 
of the city they may choose. The leaflets 
offered free assistance to apartment and 
house hunters. Actual cases of discrimina- 
tion were followed-through by nonviolent 
action which in many cases succeeded in 
winning for Negroes the homes of their 
choice. 

Perhaps the most sustained housing 
campaign conducted by a CORE group 
was in Boston. For that reason, Boston 
was selected as the site for CORE’s first 
special Action Institute to be devoted to 
housing, only. It took place in mid-sum- 
mer 1961. 
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ONVIOLENT ACTION, in 

which CORE pioneered since 

1943, was first used on a mass 
scale in 1956. For an entire year, 42,000 
Negroes in Montgomery, Alabamé, simply 
ceased riding the city’s buses rather than 
be humiliated by segregated seating. 
Their peaceful boycott, directed by Mar- 
tin Luther King and other leaders of the 
Montgomery Improvement Association, 
succeeded in desegregating the city's 


buses. 


LUNCH COUNTER SIT-INS 


The second instance of a mass resort 
to nonviolence, was the 1960 lunch coun- 
ter sit-in movement. Setting this off, was 
a student sit-in on February 1 at Wool- 
worth’s lunch counter in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Dr. George Simkins, Jr., head of the 
Greensboro NAACP, approached CORE 
on behalf of the students to gain the 
benefits of CORE’s 18 years experience 
in nonviolence. CORE immediately dis- 
patched its two field secretaries, Gordon 
R. Carey and James T. McCain to work 
with the students in Greensboro and in 
other cities where lunch counter sit-ins 


followed. Within a month they had spread 
to 25 cities in 5 states. The arrest of some 
200 sit-inners in several communities on 
charges of “trespassing” failed to stem the 
tide. 

Despite the large numbers of students 
involved and despite taunting by rowdy 
gangs of white youths in some cities, out- 
breaks of violence were few and minor. 
The students. grasped the importance of 
maintaining nonviolence, regardless of 
provocation. 

The major dimestore chains were the 
chief targets of the sit-ins. In many cities 
outside of the south, these stores were 
picketed by students and other groups 
supporting the southern sit-inners. 
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The technique in which CORE had 
pioneered since 1943 with very little pub- 
licity, had finally become nationwide news 
copy. As a result, the organization for the 
first time became widely known through- 
out the U.S. The number of its contribu- 
tors rose sharply and the organization was 
consequently able to expand. 

CORE placed its entire resources be- 
hind the student movement. Its affiliated 
groups in the south were mobilized to en- 
gage in sit-ins. Those outside of the south 
were urged to conduct supporting picket 
demonstrations. : 

The students considered the lunch coun- 
ter campaign their own protest movement 
and viewed it with pride. Generally, they 
chose to act independently from existing 
civil rights organizations. However, they 
welcomed the aid of these organizations 
and particularly of CORE, whose special 
field is nonviolence. CORE was called 
upon, in particular, to conduct workshops 


on nonviolence. CORE also remained in — 


negotiations with the major dimestore 
chains throughout the sit-ins in an effort 
to effect the policy change as swiftly and 
smoothly as possible. CORE also contact- 
ed many church, union and civic groups 
to rally support for the students. 


MASS PROTESTS 


From the sit-ins evolved mass marches | 


and civil rights rallies involving a total 
number of students in the thousands. The 
number arrested in these demonstrations 
was well over a thousand. 

In Orangeburg, South Carolina, 350 of 
550 arrested students were herded into 
an open-air stockade in _ sub-freezing 
weather because the city and county jails 


were not big enough to hold them. Prior 


to the arrests, police intercepted their 
protest march with tear gas and fire hoses. 
The students stood in the stockade, well- 


dressed, calm, singing “God Bless Amer-_ 


ica. 

A similar peaceful mass protest by stu- 
dents in Montgomery, Alabama, scene of 
the 1956 bus boycott, brought to the cam- 
pus a cordon of police armed with guns 
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and tear gas. These displays of police force 
failed to deter the students. Other mass 
demonstrations followed those in Mont- 
gomery and Orangeburg. 

The process of lunch counter desegrega- 
tion took place fast. Two months after 
the sit-ins started, approximately 100 eat- 
ing places throughout the deep south had 
changed policy. By Mid-summer com- 
munity-wide lunch counter desegregation 
had taken place in many localities. A sur- 
vey of eight such localities by the South- 
ern Regional Council showed that the 
stores whose lunch counters had desegre- 


_ gated were prospering. 


“Where settlements have been reached, 
there has been little solace for the south’s 
prophets of disaster,’ the survey report 
said. “No store in the south which has 
opened its lunch counters to Negroes has 
reported a loss in business. Managers have 
reported business as usual or noted an in- 
crease. 

“Negroes have not congregated to dem- 
onstrate a victory. Those who have. ap- 
peared at lunch counters have done so 
with dignity. White customers have ob- 
served the change calmly for the most 
part and without a break in their shop- 
ping routine.” 

JAIL-INS 

Within the first year of the sit-ins, 
lunch counter desegregation came to 134 
southern communities. In February 1961 
a new word came into our vocabulary: 
JAIL-INS. It was coined by newspaper- 
men in reference to the increasing number 
of southern students who, to emphasize 
the injustice of being arrested for pro- 
testing racial discrimination, chose to re- 
main in jail rather than pay fines or go 
out on bail. The first student jail-in oc- 
cured less than three months after the 
sit-ins started. It involved five members of 
the student CORE group in Tallahassee, 
Florida. One of them Patricia Stephens, 
wrote from Leon County Jail where she 
and the others were imprisoned 49 days: 
“We could be out on appeal but we all 
strongly believe that Martin Luther King 
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was right when he said: ‘We've got to 
fill the jails in order to win our equal 
rights.’ ” 

Jail-ins reached a peak in February 
1961 with a total of 100. The jail-in which 
sparkplugged this trend was by eight 
Friendship Junior College students in 
Rock Hill, South Carolina and a former 
Claflin student, Thomas Gaither, who had 
become a CORE field secretary. These 
nine were the first student sit-inners to 
be committed to a road gang. They served 
30 days rather than pay $100 fines. 

How they felt about it was aptly ex- 
pressed in a letter which Clarence Gra- 
ham wrote his mother and father at one 
in the morning, the day he was to jail-in. 
“Try to understand that what I’m doing 
is right,” the letter said. “It isn’t like going 
to jail for a crime like stealing or killing, 
but we are going for the betterment of 
all Negroes.” 

The conviction and dedication of the 
student sit-inners is conveyed in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of “Jailed-In,” a pam- 
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phlet which Thomas Gaither wrote fol- 
lowing his release. 

“Our °30 days on the road gang were 
over, but not our struggle to end lunch 
counter discrimination in Rock Hill. One 
of our group, Willy Massy, was back in 
jail again less than two weeks later. He 
and four other students were arrested 
March 14 for picketing a drug store with 
a segregated lunch counter. Like our 
group, they refused to pay fines. The day 
before, two other members of our group— 
John Gaines and Robert McCullough— 
were assaulted on the picket line by white 
hoodlums, Gaines was clubbed uncon- 
scious and taken to York County hospital. 
Two hours later, he and McCullough re- 
sumed picketing accompanied by three 
others of our group—Clarence Graham, 
James Wells and me. 

“These students are determined to 
carry on the nonviolent action campaign 
until Rock Hill's lunch counters desegre- 
gate. Our jail-in has strengthened—not 
weakened that determination.” 


“.. AND LEAVE THE DRIVING TO US" 
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HE TERM “FREEDOM RIDE” 
was originated by CORE in 1961. 
But the idea of challenging south- 
ern bus segregation by direct action was 
first put into practice by CORE 14 years 
earlier, with the Journey of Reconcilia- 
tion. In April 1947, ten months after the 
Supreme Court had issued its initial de- 
cision outlawing segregation in interstate 
travel, 16 whites and Negroes set out on 
an interracial bus trip through the upper 
south, challenging the jimcrow seating 
pattern. 

They found that drivers and passengers 
were ready to accept desegregation. 
Aboard buses where drivers ignored the 
groups Negroes sitting in front seats, 
passengers did likewise. Arrests or threat- 
ened arrests were the exception and even 
in the five instances where arrests occur- 
red, there were no outbreaks of violence 
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—except in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
where the group was attacked by some 
white cab drivers. All but one of the ar- 
rest cases were either dropped or won by 
CORE on appeal. In the one case which 
was lost on a technicality, three of the 
riders served 30 days on a North Carolina 
road gang. 

Even before the 1947 Journey was over, 
the question of another such trip was dis- 
cussed. Several years later an attempt was 
made to organize one, but it never ma- 
terialized. In the winter of 1961, riding 
aboard a bus together, Thomas Gaither 
and Gordon Carey of the CORE field staff 
broached the subject in earnest and de- 
vised the term Freedom Ride. The idea 
was accepted enthusiastically by the next 
national CORE council meeting and the 
Ride was set for early May, from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans. What made the tim- 
ing particularly opportune was that in 
December the Supreme Court had ex- 
tended its original 1946 decision to cover 
all terminal facilities—restaurants, waiting 
rooms, rest rooms, etc. 

The 1961 Freedom Ride would test the 
terminals—not merely the seating aboard 
buses. Also, in the event of arrest, par- 
ticipants would be committed to be jailed- 
in rather than accept bail or pay fines. 


FIRST FREEDOM RIDE 
On May 4, 13 Freedom Riders includ- 


ing James Farmer, national director of 
CORE and Jim Peck, who had. been on 
the 1947 Journey, set out from Washing- 
ton following a 4-day training session in 
nonviolence. 


“The integration of seating was a sharp 
contrast to the situation prevailing at the 
time of the 1947 Journey when CORE 
testers were virtually the only passengers 
to ride non-jimcrow, Peck wrote in the 
next CORElator. “However, the same 
rigid segregation which prevailed in seat- 
ing at that time now prevails at the termi- 
nals and rest stops.” 

As far as Alabama, except for an inci- 
dent with white hoodlums in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina—the Ride progressed 
peacefully. There were three arrests—but 
the case in Charlotte, North Carolina was 
dismissed and the two cases in Winnsboro, 
South Carolina, were dropped after the ar- 
rested Riders were jailed overnight. Across 
Georgia, the Riders traveled using all the 
terminal facilities without incident. There 
was no segregationist violence or police 
interference—even in Athens, which had 
been the scene of mob action the previous 
fall following admission of two Negro 
college students. | 

In Alabama, mob violence occurred on 
May 14. A Greyhound bus with the first 
contingent of Freedom Riders was bomb- 
ed and burned by a segregationist crowd 
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outside of Anniston. A gang of hoodlums 
boarded a Trailways bus in Anniston and 
assaulted members of the second contin- 
gent. Upon arrival in Birmingham, Jim 
Peck was beaten almost to death and 
Charles Person was badly injured by a 
waiting mob as the two entered the Trail- 
ways terminal restaurant. Segregationist 
violence errupted again a week later when 
a second group of Freedom Riders, most 
of them Nashville students, arrived in 
Montgomery. Like in Birmingham, no 


uniformed police were at the bus station 


and the riders were ruthlessly beaten with 


all types of weapons as they debarked. 


FREEDOM RIDES ROLL ON 
The mob violence in Alabama, reported 
by newspapers, radio and TV the world- 
over, shocked many people. Prospective 
Freedom Riders started writing the CORE 
office and applying in person. Starting in 
June an intense mobilization of Freedom 
Riders was coordinated by CORE, the 
Nashville Nonviolent Movement, the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
and the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. Over the summer, the Free- 
dom Rides became a movement, as had 
the lunch counter sit-ins the year before. 
Most of the Negro participants were south- 
ern Negro students who had been active 


in the sit-ins. Most of the whites were 
young people from sections other than the 
south. One contingent of Freedom Riders 
journeyed all the way from California and 
another from the state of Washington. One 
contingent included ministers and rabbis 
only. Another included professional peo- 
ple only. 

Most of the Rides wound up in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, where all Freedom Riders 
were automatically arrested and jailed for 
“disturbing the peace.” The largest num- 
ber imprisoned at one time came to al- 
most 200. Hinds County, where Jackson 
is located, had to take over a building of 
the State Prison in Parchman, Mississippi, 
to house all the imprisoned Riders. Most 
of them, including James Farmer, remain- 
ed in jail for 40 days and then came out, 


as required by state law if a case is to be 
appealed. A few served their full sen- 
tences, which ranged up to six months, 
without appealing. 


RESULTS OF THE RIDES 


On September 22 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued new regulations 
prohibiting interstate carriers from segre- 
gating and from using terminal facilities 
which segregate. That these new regula- 
tions were a direct outcome of the Free- 
dom Rides was asserted in many news- 
paper stories and editorials. 
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Immediately following November 1, 
the compliance date, CORE dispatched 
test teams throughout the deep south. 
They found a pattern of substantial com- 
pliance except in Mississippi and most of 
Louisiana. Surprisingly, Alabama was not 
in the ranks of the generally non-com- 
plying states. At Anniston, Birmingham 
and Montgomery, where the first Freedom 
Riders had been assaulted by segrega- 
tionist mobs, test teams were served with- 
out incident. However, in Alabama, as in 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, com- 
pliance is by no means complete particu- 
larly in the smaller, outlying communities. 

As James Farmer stated: “The ICC reg- 
ulations, while helpful, can prove truly 
effective only if they are translated into 
action by interstate passengers’ traveling 
unsegregated and insisting on their right 
to do so.” 

The 1961 Freedom Rides spelled the 
beginning of the end of bus segregation 
in the deep south. CORE plans to con- 
tinue freedom riding until Mississippi, 
Louisiana and other isolated pockets of 
segregation fall into line. 


U.S. ROUTE #40 

An outstanding example of the effec- 
tiveness of nonviolent action is CORE’s 
U.S. Route #40 project. On the section 
of that highway between the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge and Baltimore, restau- 
rants had discriminated repeatedly against 
African diplomats traveling between the 
United Nations and the U.S. capital. 
American Negroes seeking service at these 
eating places were arrested. The situa- 
tion had become so embarassing, inter- 
nationally, that President Kennedy and 
the State Department interceded. Never- 
theless, the incidents of discrimination 
continued. 

As a result, CORE initiated a Freedom 
Motorcade scheduled for November 11, 
1961, in which participants would sit-in 
at the many eating places along the road 
and, if necessary, face arrest. Over 1,400 
Riders volunteered. Three days before 
November 11, the majority of the restau- 
rant owners—35 in Maryland and 12 in 
Delaware—agreed to desegregate. The 
Motorcade was postponed. Subsequent 
CORE tests proved that almost all of the 
47 restaurants were complying as were 
some of those who had not been party 
to the agreement. The holdouts were the 
targets of a Motorcade on December 16 
and of further CORE action. “I’m not bit- 
ter about CORE’s role in this thing,” com- 
mented one of the restaurant owners. 
“Let's face it, we never would have done 
it if they had not applied pressure.” 
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This booklet was written by Jim Peck and designed by Jerry Goldman. The 
chapter, “Dinner at Stoner’s” is reprinted from a pamphlet about CORE’s early 
years by George Houser. 


88 Park Row New York 38, N.Y. 
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The schools which the overwhelming majority of American 
ehildren now attend are both segregated and inferior. Both 
segregation and the lack of quality must be ended and their 

undividedly intertwined, Just as leading educators 
have done, the nation as a whole must recognize that schools 
which are segregated cannot be high quality and to be of 
high quality they cannot be segregated. 

Drastic changes in educational systems throughout the 
country are necessary if the educational process would 
adequately perform its function of preparing children for 
life, | 

Revolutionary methods must be developed, pupil-taeacher 
ratios must be less than 20, remedial reading and extensive 
tutelage must become a part of the teaching process in dis- 
advantaged areas. Electronic devices and the training and 
‘use of non-professional community aids must be widely used. 
Quality education can only be accomplished if the constraints 
of ghetto living and the handicaps of children from families 
with poor verbal skills are attacked by new methods that will 
involve the parents in the educational programs. 
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THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY — 15 


TO THE ASSEMBLAGE AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


We, members of Congress of Racial Equality Chapters, come to this 
Centennial celebration of the issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation to 
place a casket symbolizing the need to bury "Jim Crow." We are here not to 
protest this occasion nor with any animosity toward any person present. 

James Farmer, the National Director of CORE, was invited to sit on the 
dais. However, he is absent because of the need for him to play a key role 
in a major rally being held in Statesville, North Carolina as a continuation 

of CORE's major summer action project, Freedom Highways, the purpose of which 
is to enable Negroes to ride the highways of this country and be served in 
restaurants, hotels and other facilities in the same manner accorded other 
travelers, . Our National Director's absence is evidence that the Emancipation 
Proclamation may have freed the slaves, but did not free the Negro. 

We bring this casket to this Celebration to remind all of those assembled 
of the tremendous task that remains to accomplish in fact: the burial of 
racial segregation and discrimination, 

Today eight years after the Supreme Court declared racial segregation in 
public education unconstitutional only 7% of the Negroes in the public school 
system of the seventeen southern states attend school with white children. 

The public schools in Prince Edward County, Virginia have been closed since 
September of 1959 in defiance of a court order. In the States of Alabama, ; 
Mississippi and South Carolina, no effort has been made to comply with the 
Supreme Court ruling. The utter irrationality of Southern racism is graphically 
illustrated by the legal and legislative contortions exercised by Governor 

Ross Barnett and other state officials of Mississippi to prevent James Meredith 
from enrolling at the University of Mississippi. | 

With this country’s economy placing increased emphasis on skilled manpower, 
Negroes are barred from apprenticeship training programs in building trades 
unions and by employers in metal and other crafts. The unemployment rate for 
Negro workers is two and a half times that of white workers. Yet there is no 
stirring of support from Capitol Hill for an enforceabie Federal Pair Employment. 
Practices law. 

According to the National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, 

80 per cent of federally assisted housing is segregated. President Kennedy 
promised in his campaign to issue an Executive Order banning discrimination in 
all federally assisted housing. Not only has the President failed to fulfill 
his pledge, but the reported draft of the Executive Order prepared at the White 
House is not retroactive, failing to cover federally assisted housing already 
built and under construction. This represents not only a severe emasculation 

of the effectiveness of the Executive Order but is a grave affront to the Negroes 
and other minority groups on the centennial anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Furthermore, with increased racist terror in the South in the form of the 
recent burning of Negro churches in Georgia; shooting, violence and intimidation 
in connection with efforts of Negroes to exercise their constituionally guaranteec. 

‘right to vote; police intimidation by acquiescence or complicity of white mob 
violence as occurred during the Freedom Ride in Alabama in May, 1961, by mass 
arrest of peaceful demonstrators on dubious charges in Albany, Georgia and — 
Baton Rouge; Louisiana, and by brutality on the streets and jails in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, we ask you to join with CORE in a twenty-four hour vigil at 
the White House from 12:00 noon Saturday, September 22 to 12:00 noon Sunday, 
September 23, demanding that the President and the Department of Justice fully 
exercise the powers of leadership vested in their office by: | 

1} Issuing an Executive Order with necessary enforcement powers extending 
to all Federal agéncies concerned with housing forbidding discrimination in all 
federally assisted housing. | 

2) That the Department of Justice make greater use of federal marshalls 
to protect persons peacefully exercising constitutional rights. That when, in 
the presence of marshalls, citizens and local and state officials commit acts in 
violation of the United States Code, marshalls make arrests. 

3) That greater use of injunctive relief be sought by the Justice 
Department in federal courts. 

4) That FBI agents not native to the scene of trouble, or residents of 
it, be assigned to civil rights investigations. 

5) That Congress authorize federal courts to grant injunctive or other 
mandatory relief in civil rights cases when state courts, by inordinate delay, 


have deprived a person of due process, 


September 22, 1962 
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QUTLINE FOR EMPLOYMENT BOOKLET 


Because not enough materials are at hand the following outline 
cannot be expanded into a full booklet. The pages following 
this outline, then, are an expansion only of parts I and II. 


I. Introduction: The relationship between freedom and JODSe 


II. Job opportunities opened by recent legislation 


A. Civil Rights Act of 1964 
1. Title ¥I 


ao ARA jobs opened on non-discriminatory basis 
be. gobs and training in agriculture which must 
be non~discriminatory 
Ce jobs created under Economic Opportunity Act 
d. ways to complain against violations of non- 
discriminatory provisions 


2... MtLS Fee 


ae No discrimination in hiring, firing, salarying, 
providing all other work conditions for any 
employer with 100 or more employees. 

be ways to complain when the above is violated. 


Be. Economic Opportunity Act 


1. Jobs to assist professionals (Headstart) 

ce New jobs for unemployed and low income people 
4. SupPlementary jobs for farm families 

4. Small businesses development 

5. Job training 


TII. JOb opportunities which have long existed=-but on a 
discriminatory basis. 
A. Civil Service 
B. Vocational training 


IV. What the Future Holds 


A. Unionizing in Mississippi? 
Be Diversification and Mechanization in Agriculture 
C. Diversification and Mechanization in Industry 


©, Ot me Be Oe tea O ~ *. 
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JOBS FOR NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPT 


Everybody. has. heard. somebody. say, "I don!t. want to get 
mixed up with ‘freedom people' because I might lose my 
job."-- The- risk of. losing jobs is..a part.of trying to 

get free from the old system. But becoming free can mean 
something more... It-can mean searching for new and better 
jobs. That search is what we want to talk about now. 


Today many people in Mississippi have a better chance for 
decent employment than they had last year. This is 
because the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was passed by the 
Congress in Washington, D.C. Two parts of that Act are 
about jobs. One part is called Title VI (Six). It says 
that any place that receives money from the U.S. Govern- 
ment must hire, fire, and treat all people equally in all 
ways. There are at least three kinds of such places: 


- 1. Some places receive government money from the 
| Area Redevelopment Administration (ARA). 
The Fourth District Office has a list of these. 


ee Almost all farming programs have U.S. money behind 
them. These programs offer jobs, training for jobs, 
and education about better farming. You ean probably 
list some of the places where more information can be 
found about these programs. _ 


. A. ai The Count ent a nc ae ar a 
3B. ASCS Office ee ee 
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C. Letters to U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


3. More and are, now, jobs will be created from the | 
Anti-Poverty Bill (see below, page ). Since. they, 
too, are supported by the U.S. Government, they, too, 
must be open to everybody. Do you know of any anti- 
poverty programs in this community? List then. 


~~ i ——— oe ~ = ” 
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If you're not sure what programs exist, how can you 
find out? _ : apts 


A. Ask communi officials and le dong .*" “ os 


B. Write Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, 


Dae 


— eet 


Maybe one or two committees should be formed to get this 


information. 
INFORMATTION-SEEKING COMMITTEES === rn 
Committee will meet:__| 1. 


The other part of the Civil Rights Act that is about jobs is 
called Title VII (seven). It says that any employer who has 
one-hundred or more employees must treat all of them, and 
all people who ‘apply for emptoyment, equally in every way. 

He must hire, fire, pay wages, give out jobs, provide rest~- 


Yee 
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rooms and drinking fountains without discrimination. Do 
you know which Places here. eemeey one-hundred or more people? 
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The Fourth District Office: has a list of these places which 
you can check with. 


When all this information--about ARA, farm programs, anti- 
poverty progrmms and companies employing more than 100 people-- 
is gathered you will have a list of jobs which people in your 
community can apply for. How can you let everybody know about 
these jobs? How can you get people to apply for then. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


—_— — = 


Tf: you ‘mow people ‘who are already working at some. of these 
places, maybe you can ask them for a report. 


What questions should you ask? 


Le: Be Negroes have any of the better Jobs, or are 
all their jobs low-grade? ~ - 


a Ts the salary -scale-the. pyre both Negroes and 
whites? 


4-e Are separate drinking fountains and restrooms 
kept there? 


— - 
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If the answers show that the ‘places Atacrimiiate, ee can 
you do? And if the people who apply at various places are 
--turned down for bad reasons 6r just Tenoréed, what Gan you do? .” 
The National Lawyers Guild has written a booklet: “to answer 
these questions.” It's called The Citizens Guide to th 
Civil Rights Act. The Fourth District Office has 
this guide. It telis what to do if a place is covered fey’ 
Title a tar a place is supported by federal money; see page ’ 
‘2: above | » BEES | 


r wt 


direct quote, page 13, Citizens Guide 


(not available at press time) 


The Citizens Guide also explains how to act. against a place 
covered by Title VII (see above, page 3): - | 


Direct quote from Citizens Guide, pages 19-23) 

(not available at press time) 
If you have to follow this course, how can you do it -best?-: 
Should one or two people be chosen to make sure all complaints 
are filed properly?...Are there lawyers.and other people who 
can advise you? 


2 . 


PLAN OF ACTION 


_ + -_* * 


Looking for jobs that already exist isn't all you can do, It 
is possible, too, to create new jobs. This can be done under 
Congress's Economic Opportunity Act (the Anti-Poverty Bill). 
Under this act you can start a"community action" program. 
With this you can create new jobs and, if you choose, can set 
up job training. This could mean starting small businesses, 
or setting up pre-school care centers to hire professional and 
non-professional people, or giving added employment to farm 
families who need more income to stay on their farms. Anyone 
can write for the Community Action Program Guide which has 
all the information on this. The address is: 

Community Action Program 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Washington, D.C. 


Maybe. some. of you. should- agree-to.obtain and-study this Guide 
so ithat a future MeCTIAE AOU could decdas.. 5 a you. . can and 
want SO. .2115e. 325... <« | Be Met cs ar cageconpince egelstigh a geet Ma ems anata 
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pee en pie nine ny en taaive of whom are 
elected each year to two-year terms, Of these 
twelve, eight are elected from the Church's pro- 
vinces and four are elected at the Annual Meet- 
ing, The former, with clergy and laity aiterna- 
ting, are elected by mail ballot; thereby giving 
every member a ‘stake in determining the Societys 
affairs, whether or not they can attend member- 
ship meetings. This year's Nominating Committee 
appointed by President Peabody, was centered in 


‘the Chicago area and chaired by BSCRU's National] 


Treasurer, Jean Frey. Others serving with her 
were: Evelyn Edwards, Mattie Hopkins, and Frs, 
Joseph Dickson, John Slee, and Warner White, The 
slate they have nominated is set forth on the 
enclosed ballot(s) (Two for couples.) Instruc- 
tions are on the ballot, To count it must be 
returned to Mrs, Frey by August 3ist, VOTE NOW; 


August 1, 1965 


MISSION TO MONTANA PLANS 
Six Bpiscopal priests will meet in Minneapolis Sun- 
day, September 5th, to finalize a Statement of Con- 
cern they hope to present to the meeting of the 
House of Bishops at Glacier, Montana, later that 
week, The subject of their concern will be clergy 
placement patterns in the Church which traditionally 
relegate Negro clergy to "Negro parishes". Making 
the trip for ESCRU will be: The Rev, Jesse Anderson, 
Philadeiphia; The Rev, James Breeden, New York City; 


The Rev, Quiniand Gordon, Washington; The Rev, Robert 


Hood, Gary, Indiana; The Rev, Kenneth Hughes, Cam- 
bridge, Mass,; and the Rev, Henri Stines, Atlanta, A 
number of Bishops are already persuaded that the mat- 
ter of clergy placement should have top priority in 
the House. The delegation of six is ably equipped 

to encourage any Bishops who may have doubts as to 
the urgency of this issue, On September 9th they will 


fly directly to Jackson to highlight discussion of 
clergy placement needs at the ESCRU Annual Meeting, 


en ieee 


Jackson, Mississippi 


September 9 - 12, 1965 


Hotel Heide lberg 


Thursday, Sept. 9: 
2:00 P.M, - 6:00 P.M, =~ REGISTRATION, Hotel 


7:30 P,M, - OPENING SERVICE, St, Andrew's 
Church, Sermon-Executive Director 


- OPENING SESSION, Hotel 
Maicolm E, Peabody, Jr,, President 


- Informal Reception 


8:45 P.M, 


10:00 P.M. 


Priday, Sept,..10: euaiieena ers 
8:00 A.M, = Holy Communion 
9:00 A.M, - PLENARY SESSION: "Internal Needs 
in the Life of the ch" 
~The Montana Declaration 
Workshops & Report 
2:00 P.M. =- PLENARY SESSION: "Other Frontiers" 


I-NEW HORIZONS IN INTERRELIGIOUS 
RELATIONS 
Charles Wittenstein - American 
Jewish Committee 


II-THE FIRST AMERICAN: A FORGOTTEN 
MINORITY 
The Rev, George Pierce 
Porcupine, South Dakota 


ITI-SELMA: A CONTINUING MINISTRY OP | 
PRESENCE 
Jonathan M, Daniels, E.T.S, ‘66 
Selma, Alabama 


IV-FRONTIER IN A NORTHERN CITY 


The Rev, Layton P, Zimmer 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Friday, Sept 10: 
7:00 P.M, - pices PANEL: "Miseissi i: A Eicees 


Foo CP nelists invited 
from - » Delta icy 


Council on "Human "Relations, Diocese 
of Mississippi, concerned citizens, 


Invited Guests: Episcopal Clergy of 
Mississippi 


Saturday, Sept, 11: 


8:30 A.M. = DEPARTURE FOR FIELD VISITS 
Delta Ministry Projects,Other Areas 
Local Episcopal Church leadership 
8:00 P.M, — PLENARY SESSION: Reports & Evaluation 


of Field Visits 
Meditation - The Rev, Arthur Walmsley 


Sunday, Sept. 12: | 
7:30 A.M, - Holy Communion, St, Andrew's Church 


9:00 A.M, —- FINAL PLENARY SESSION 
Local Chapter Reports 
Elections 
Other Business 


12:00 Noon - Adjournment 


——o 


REGISTER NOW - USE THE ENCLOSED FORM 


It is essential that you re pg in 
@ iscru's with the nationa fice of 
@ escrv & request room preferences now! 


SAN DIEGO ESCRU MEMBERS PROMOTE OPEN OCCUPANCY 


HOUSING: POOL SAVINGS TO BUY 16 UNITS TO RENT 


Seven families in the San Diego area have 
formed a partnership, investing between one to 
three thousand dollars each, and purchased a 
development of one bedroom houses near San Diego 
State College which they intend to rent on an 
integrated basis, "The Bi-Ra" cottages, located 
in a previously all-white neighborhood, have a 
community swimming pool and will rent for $75.00 
a month, Profits from the venture will go toward 
additional integrated housing developments, The 
partnership, itself interracial, was sparked by 
Churchman George Benedict & includes families 
belonging to several churches, Recently they 
all gathered at The Bi-Ra, children & all, and 


spent the day preparing the units for occupancy. 
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HOUSTON ESCRU MEMBERS ARRESTED IN HUNTSVILLE ,TEXAS, 
SIT-IN: CHARGED WITH D WITH DISTURBING } PRACE. DAY IN JAIL, 


Six members of the Houston Chapter of ESCRU, in- 
cluding the Chairman, were among 26 persons jailed 
in the East Texas community of Huntsville on July 
25th after seeking service at a local restaurant 
that had not made its policy on serving Negroes clear, 
Without being asked to leave, the doors were locked 
and the group was arrested and held overnight in the 
small county jail, After arraignment the following 
day, the local Negro community raised the $200, cash 
bond required for each of the group, This extraordi- 
nary abuse of police power is reminiscent of methods 
since discarded in areas generally considered more 
Deep South in outlook, It is a vivid reminder of the 
pockets of resistance still found in many parts of 
Texas, Virginia, Georgia and the Carolinas, 
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It becomes more apparent every day that God ‘46 working ‘thr ug the racial crisis for the renewal — 
of His Household, the Church, and that this may very well mean the agony of schism and separation at 
times, No one desires this and, indeed, all within the Househo. | irnestly s liation 


and healing where a breach is near, However, the conf on or istian principles with the ol¢ — 
order is so acute at times that it seems well nigh ‘inevitable at times that some will choo 1e to sep- 
arate themselves from the Church and withdraw to build idols and images of rac: Such has happer 
in Savannah, Georgia, where the former Rector of St, John's Church has ‘led a majority of its” 
in schism rather than admit Negroes to the services and sacraments of the Churc lw , Brne 
has renounced his orders and the* Bishop of Georgia has appointed the Rev, Robert ia 
charge of St, John's. Services for the faithful remnant of St, John's are ‘to held for the present 

at Savannah's Desoto Hotel, itself soon to be demolished, Ultimately, it would seem that the dioce: 
must contest the right of the schismaticsto retain possession and use of the building that bes beuned 
this congregation for over a hundred years, Almost universally the legal title ‘to Church properties 
is vested in the diocese, but there are reports that unusual factors may prevail in this instance, It 
is certainly in order for the whole Church to keep Bishop and this diocese in its prayers as —_: 
future steps are taken, 

Still another congregation named after the Beloved Disciple has cacentie aes close to. schismatic 
action, St, John's, Farmville, Virginia, long accustomed to loaning its facilities to a segregated 
private school while public schools were closed, was on record as opposing the admission of Negroes 
to worship services, Two volunteers in the Weravaiic Headstart program were Episcopalians, Because. 
of their color they were initially to be denied admission to St. John's, ‘However, at a meeting of 
the congregation it was decided, as we understand it, that the Church's canon law would be obeyed, but 
that the repeal of the objectionable canon would be ought by those concerned, It almost seems that 
Canon 16 has become a new kind of idol, obscuring the long-held and often proclaimed teaching of the 
Church which used to be cited in such instances, Such corruption of the law, though, simply ‘increases 
our responsibity to discern and help others discern the moral and theological reasons for it in the 
first place, 

These are but two instances of the agony of the Church, Numerous ‘parishes lately have been cut- 
ting or completely withholding funds from diocesan and national obligations because of the Church's 
stand on race, Resistance to the new currents of reform and renewal moving within the Church is not 
confined to Southern regions, In the Diocese of Pennsylvania a group of dissident Churchmen has begun 
to circularize others, protesting Bishop DeWitt's strong leadership in racial matters and, in particu- 
lar, his stand on Girard College, a segregated institution still being picketed by Christians of ail 
traditions, The dissidents call their circular "The Voice from the Catacombs", That they use 
the fish, an ancient Christian symbol, to identify themselves suggests a possible connection with the 
right-wing "Society of Fishermen", a segregationiste’ group in Michigan which shows up at General Con- 
ventions to espouse their cause, 

Still another schismatic group is "Bishop Dees" and his "Anglican Orthodox Church" centered in 
Statesville, N. C., where Mr, Dees was once the Episcopal Rector, He has a number of organized 
groups, chiefly, if not altogether,in the South, Recently some Atlanta Churchmen have received pro- 
motional material from "Bishop Dees" He probably has tried to capitalize on the unrest amongst racist 
church members in Atlanta who have advertised openly in the press for sympathizers to join them in 
creating a "laymen-controlled" church, One spokesman suggestsit should have rented pews; 

And so it goes, Pray for those in authority in the Church, that they might have strength to 
resist the temptation to replace reconciliation with compromise, and wisdom to know the difference,-JEM 


CHURCHWOMAN TO MISSISSIPPI FOR YEAR: NEEDS HELP CHICAGO ESCRU PROTESTS DERACTO tae 
Miss Kathleen n Madden, a New } Jersey Episcopalian, Pictured here are are 
has been accepted for a year of service by the ESCRU members and 


Deita Ministry for assignment to Greenville,Miss.| others who remain 
She is in need of financial assistance to cover deeply involved in 
_ living expenses, Contributions may be sent,ear- | the protest of the 
marked for Miss Madden, to St, John's Episcopal reappointment of 
Church, 120 Summit St., Jersey City, N. J. ESCRU | Chicago's superin- 
Director Fr, Robert Castle, Jr,, is Rector of St. | tendent of schools, 


John's and has advised us of the need, If you Numerous community 
cannot be a volunteer worker, perhaps you could groups are active 
stand back of Kathleen Madden for a month or in the protest of 


more.....A goodly number of Churchmen are now in | mr, willis' policy 
volunteer work this summer, Californians Pamela concerning racial 
Emerson, Faith Conklin, Marc Oliver and Richard imbalance in the 
Copeland are but a few of those Who Serve, ESCRU “public schools, oe 
staffers Dreisbach & Morris joined Dick Copeland — 

and others of the Crawfordville, Ga., SCOPE pro- | MISCELLANY - St, Jude's Halfway House, an Episco- 
ject for a march recently, The following week | pal Church-related institution for the rehabilita- 
Copeland, son of a San Diego priest, was beaten tion of prisoners in downtown Atlanta, has drawn 
by white men,.....And there is Jonathan Daniels editorial criticism from THE ATLANTA INQUIRER for 
who faces danger daily in Selma where, as our its discriminatory policies, and behind-the-scenes 
representative, he is doing a magnificent job of | rebuke from city authorities who utilize its ser- 
sustaining morale in the Negro community and fos- | vices..... EBSCRU Staff: Fr. Stines, speaker 
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tering a spirit of reconciliation across town, at a conference of Southern cla gy; Fr.Boyd, 
touring Miss. for SNCC; Mr. Dreisbach spoke 
SOME WILL SERVE IN A SMALL WAY BY at Atlanta's Interdenominational Theological 
COMING TO JACKSON - JOIN THEM: Center; Mr. Morris, participant in white 


House Conference on Education, 


THE EPISCOPAL SOCIETY FOR CULTURAL AND RACIAL UNITY 


President - Mr, Malcolm E, Peabody, Jr. Executive Director - The Rev, John B, Morris 
Field Representative - The Rev, Malcolm Boyd Associate Director - The Rev, Albert Dreisbach, Jr. 


Director, Southern Field Service - The Rev, Henri A, Stines / 5 Forsyth St., N.W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor 


FACT SHEET 
ON THE LABOR DEPARTMENT HEARINGS 
CONCERNING THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN FARM WORKERS 
Because of the successful combined action of church groups, labor unions, 
organizations of Spanish speaking Americans, family farm groups and civic 
organizations, Congress refused to renew Public Law 78, or the Mexican Farm 


Labor Importation Program. As a result, P.L. 78 will expire on Dec. 31, 1964. 


However, despite the Congressional action, the federal government will 


apparently continue to import foreign farm workers for U.S. growers. It intends 


to permit growers to import Mexican workers under section 214(c) of P.L. 414, 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. British West Indian workers are 
already being imported for work on Florida and some East Coast farms under this 


law. 
HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


The Labor Department has announced hearings "to consider the criteria for 
the employment of foreign agricultural workers in the United States.” In these 
hearings, witnesses are to suggest the conditions which the Labor Department is 
to require in order to permit growers to bring foreign farm workers into the 
United States. 


These hearings are to be held as follows: 


WASHINGTON , D.C. -- in the Departmental Auditorium on Nov. 30 


at 10 A.M, 

MIAMI, FLA. -- in the Bay Front City Auditorium on Dec. 2 
at 10 A.M. 

DALLAS, TEX, -- in the Sheraton Dallas Hotel on Dec, 4 
at 10 A.M. 


SAN FRANCISCO ,CAL-- in the California State Building on Dec. 7 
at 10 A.M. 


| Since the Johnson Administration may well consider the turnout at these 
hearings as a test of public interest in foreign worker importation and since 


the growers will certainly appear to testify in great numbers, it is vital that 


very many witnesses who are concerned with farm labor reform appear. As many 
Organizations as possible should have their representatives testify at as many. 
of the hearings as possible. Please urge all like-minded organizations and 
individuals to testify. 


Statements need not be long, but should set forth the viewpoint of the 


organization on the subject of foreign farm worker importation. Those groups or 


individuals who find it absolutely impossible to appear at any of the hearings 
can send a statement to Clifford Grant, Hearing Examiner, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. But appearances will be more effective. 
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POINTS SUGGESTED FOR HEARINGS 


The following points are suggested for inclusion in the statements for the. 
hearings: | : 


1. All organizations should sharply protest the projected importation of 
foreign agricultural workers. Congress terminated P.L. 78 in order to prevent 
the continued importation of foreign farm workers. It did not terminate P.L. 78 
to continue a similar program under a different law. 


If the executive branch of the federal government continues the importation, 
despite the existence of large scale unemployment in the U.S. and especially among 
farm workers, it is clearly violating the intent and wishes of Congress. Further, 
Since the importation of the foreign agricultural labor force definitely depresses 
the wages and working conditions and limits the job opportunities of U.S. farm 
workers, the executive branch is negating its very own war against poverty. 


2. The hearings are specifically aimed at setting standards for the 
importation of foreign workers. If the groups concerned with farm labor reform 
do not discuss standards in these hearings, the importations may occur without any 
portective conditions set for U.S. workers or the foreign laborers. We must, 
therefore suggest standards -- no matter how much opposed we are to the importations 
and no matter how much we believe they violate the intent of Congress. 


3. The Immigration and Naturalization Service has no compliance machinery 
to be used in matters involving the importation of foreign farm workers. The Labor 
Department has long experience in this field. Therefore, all work to assure com- 
pliance with requirements involved in the importation of foreign farm workers should 


be carried out by the U.S. Department of Labor. 


"ADVERSE EFFECT” CRITERIAS CITED 


4. P.L. 78% and P,L. 414 provide that the importation of foreign workers 
should not create "adverse effect” on the wages and working conditions and job 
Opportunities of U.S. workers. This is utter nonsense since any importation of 
foreign workers is bound to create "adverse effect.” , 


Growers do not have to raise wages and improve working conditions to attract 
sufficient U.S. workers, as other American employers must. They simply offer a 
specific wage and conditions. If these do not attract adequate U.S. workers, 


foreign laborers are imported. 


Unemployment in the U.S. is at 5.2 per cent. Farm labor unemployment is much 
higher. If adequate wages and working conditions were offered, a sufficient number 
of U.S. workers would certainly be available to do all American farm work. 


The following conditions are therefore needed for any meaningful effort to 
even limit "adverse effect:” 


(a) U.S. workers must have an absolute priority for all 
American farm jobs. Even if foreign workers have already 
been contracted and U.S. workers appear, the foreign workers 
must be sent back. | 


(b) Growers who seek foreign workers must first offer U.S. 
workers the pay of at least the amount to which wages would 

have risen if no foreign workers had ever been imported. 

This can be calculated by figuring the percentage increase 

in the state's manufacturing wages, for which no foreign workers 
have been imported, since 1950. This percentage increase should 
then be applied to the 1950 average state agricultural wage. 

(The present P.L. 78 and P.L. 414 “adverse effect” wage is simply 
the existing state or national average farm labor wage. This 
figure is the result of the low wages caused by the importation.) 


(c) Piece work rates should truly provide an incentive by 
assuring average hourly earnings at least 125 per cent of the 
above “adverse effect” rate. 


(d) Growers who seek foreign workers must first offer to U.S. 
workers all perquisites which were provided imported Mexican 
workers under P.L. 78, including a guarantee of work for at least 
three-fourths of the contract period, free housing, free trans- 
portation to and from their home base to the area of work, free 
workmen*s compensation and accident insurance. (In the past, 
competing U.S. workers were offered none of the bracero perquisites 
and yet the federal government and the growers claimed that U.S. 
workers had priority in the competition for jobs.) 


(e) Growers must first offer U.S. workers family housing, which 
meets U.S. Labor Department conditions, before applying for foreign 
workers. (In the past, bracero-using growers tore down family 
housing to make certain that U.S. workers would not accept jobs.) 


(f) Growers who seek foreign workers must first offer U.S. workers 
unemployment compensation coverage. Although most states exempt 
farm workers from compulsory coverage, an employer can choose to 
include his employees. 


(g) Growers must be forbidden from using foreign workers for 
skilled jobs and from employing them for a period of more than 180 
days of seasonal work a year. 


(h) Growers must agree to deal with representatives of workers on 
matters of availability of U.S. laborers and to hire U.S. workers 
through their organizations when such organizations can provide 
employees. 


(i) Growers must post an adequate bond to guarantee the payment | 
of wages, work guarantees, and transportation to U.S. workers and | 
any foreign workers. 


(j) Growers must pay a fee to the U.S. Department of Labor of 
$25 for each worker obtained under P.L. 414. This money is to be 
used by the Department to employ personnel needed to assure that 
growers meet the standards required by the Secretary of Labor. 


(k) Growers must undertake any recruitment effort of U.S. 
workers proposed by the Labor Department, including out-of-state — 
recruitment, use of paid advertising, institution of day haul 
and youth programs, etc. 


(1) Growers must agree that foreign workers shall not fill 
jobs involvéd in a labor dispute. When 50 per cent or more of 
domestic workers in the employ of a grower are involved in a 
labor dispute, the grower must return all foreign workers. 
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P. O. DRAWER 651 


MAYOR 
J. MARVIN PHILLIPS 


CITY CLERK 
HARVEY W. PERRY 


COUNCILMEN 
JOHN ©. CANNON 
VERNAR HUNTER 
WADE KEEN 

M. J. KIRBY 

N. ©. PROTSMAN. 


CITY ATTORNEY 
ALFRED T. AIRTH 


CHIEF OF POLICE 
ELWOOD HOWARD 


FIRE CHIEF 
T. W. ROPER 


PUBLIC WORKS SUPT. 


MAHONE REES 


PHONE 362-2276 LIVE OAK. FLORIDA 


May 24, 1965 


Mr. Spiver W. Gordon 
Florida Field Secretary 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Route 3, Box 428-F — 
Quincy, Florida 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 


All facilities of the City of Live Oak are opyrates | 
in compliance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. : 


It is the feeling of the City Council and myself that 
all of our children and young people are entitled to the 
best recreation program we can make available to them, so 
long as enough use it to justify the expenditure and so 
long as it can be operated in an orderly and peaceful manner. 


It therefore is our intention to open the swimming pool 
and other recreation facilities and operate them in full 
compliance with Title III of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
It is our belief that with the understanding and cooperation 
of our people of both races that we can have an orderly 
and peaceful transition from segregation to intergration. 
of these facilities. 


At any time you or any of your staff are in this area, 
I will be happy to have them call on me. 


Sincerely, 
| y: « MARVIN PHILLIPS 
MAYOR 


“In the Heart of the Suwannee River Valley” 
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Riley eater? im. 


To the Gevernor of 


To the Attorney & 
The $ta Attorney 


Honabie Sirs 


Where as you are the 
State of Florida, 

to the developing 
of the Negre Ksce : 
ment officers towards per 


On May 16, 1964, on about 2 er 3 PA. 
of Route 6 Box 62, Tallahassee, Fier 

Trooper Gillis. Hand-¢cw beat 
charges. His bond fas b 
deospital with 1 burses 
his head. Mr. Themes for 
A & M Hespftal, he's cons? 
investigation in this greet ats 


On May 17, on about 3 P.M, 
by a speeding car as he cross 
School. Young Frimsley was § 
Willis who accordly te an eye: 
also who was driving on the wrong 
sheriff department by Mrs. Grim 
net been charged wit anything, 
breaker fas been freed," we 


Saturday, March 22, 1965, Mr, Eddie Hell whe 1 
area was found in a jaf} seti »  @ deputy sheri 
have made an tnvestigation and found out that Mr. Nel) 


and burns on his body, we take 
the Tallahassee City Polley 
{ncharged ef prisoners did not 
night. It would seem te us 
be ng burned tn a jatl ce 

and investigated. We | | 
may prove thet Mr. Well is a vette oF 


Gn about Marca 3, hee on At 
King David MeKeleary, age 23, 
Quincy, Florida, was st 
drivers licence, AR, 

him to pay $25.06, fir. 
the treoper about 2 bis 
Mr. Seketeary decides 

assistances 
chase @ 


NFCEP - CORE 

Rt. 3 Box 428-F 
Quincy, Florida 
Phone 627-8458 
Att. Spiver Gordon 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Chattahoochee , Florida, May 27, 1965, Core Field Sect., 


Spiver Gordon, Attorney John Due and Mr. Carl Rowell of the 


Chattahoochee Hospital Improvement Association met with Gov. 


Haydon Burns and members of the State Hospital Association, 
protesting the following: 
(1) Segregated: Facilities (100%), (2) Employment prac- 
tices with regards to promotion and advancement, 
(3) Diseriminatiop against Negro patients because of 
race, and (4)/ Poor treatment of Negro patients 
and failure to seek and hire Negro doctors. 
The meeting with the Governor proved quite successful. 
The administrator of the hospital admitted to all charges and 
said changes would be made according with the Hill - Burton 
Law. A check at the hospital June 5, 1965 indicated th at all 
eating facilities are to all and a meeting is being held to 
discuss promotion and advancement of Negroes. Negro doctors 
are now being sought for, CORE Field Secretary, Spiver Gordon, 
took issue -with Dr. J. B. O'Connor, Superintendent of Florida 
State Mental Hospitals, when he remarked, “We will not deseg- 
regate wards and patients rooms at this time, because the change 
might affect the sigk patients. Gordon told him the law applied 
to all and and if he didn’, comply another complaint would be 


sent to H. E. W. 
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of the State of Fiertde 
neral, the State of Florida 


ry it ted he dien't near @ 
ig shet we take the paetaton 
ated the law, the @ect still + re- 
P~wt se, othe? than to:be shot 
an tavestigation. 


Vike & commen ten ‘in the lon 


Yours for dustice 


Spiver Gerdon 
cc; ati onal cere 
Gere Sout 


Office 
Attorney Carl Reghi ia 
Attorney dohn 6. Ouse 
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|THREE NEGROES FILE SUITS 


a» 0 ee» « 
POPE 


Times Bureau 


I EE — A suit to 
e city of Tallahassee to 
e three city-owned swim- 
bools has been filed ‘in 
1 Court by three Negroes. 
'are Rochelle and Darryl 
' children of the Rev. 
Steele, and Sadie Estelle 
m, wife of Spiver Gordon, 
pecretary for the Congress 
cial Equality. 

EY ASK $50,000 damages 
0,000 intlegal fees, and ask 
® city be-énjoined from 
g or trying to sell the three 
ing pools, until the suit 
lard. . 

endants in the suit are 
or George B. Taft, City 
@nager Arvah Hopkins, the 


tilahassee Pools 
opening Sought 


four city commissioners, | the 


' To Death Of 


chief of police, the recreation A man, reportedly beaten in 
board, the recreation directorjthe county jail by a fellow pris-| 
the park board members, andoner, died from injuries yester- 
the director of the swimmin day ‘afternoon in Florida A&M 
pools. | Hospital. 

| . Eddie Nell, 31, of Woodville, 
THE SUIT STATES that 


was taken to the hospital after 
July 4, 1964, a group of Ne he was found unconscious on a 
tried to swim in Levy Park poo|cell floor in the jail Saturday. 
a formerly all-white pool, Being held in connection with 
immediately City Manager Hop the death is Charles Willing- 
kins ordered all three pools -, 
another white pool and the N 
gro pool — closed. 

“The closing was not ... . CO 
stitutional,” says the suilt, — 
was. done purposely and delib- 
erately.on the grounds of race}, 
and opposition to desegrega- 
tion.” 

The three Negroes say they 4 
have been deprived of equal pro-| ¢< 
tection of the laws. 


Niscnane 


ham, 29, of Talladega, Ala. 

State Attorney W. D. Hopkins 
has ordered an autopsy. Find- 
ings could be submitted to the 
Grand Jury which does into ses- 
sion June 7. | 

Jailer I. G. Love said Willing- 
ham and another prisoner were © 
being held in the drunk tank 
with Nell Saturday when the 
beating occurred. 
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a. June 9, 1965 


We, the residents and representatives of the Negro Community of 


the city of Tallahassee with the assistance of the Florida Counsel 
CORE Scholarship Education and Defense Fund petition you, the City 
of Commissioners of the City of Tallahassee for the fodlowing: 


(1) That Negroes be hired in’all departments of City Govern- 
ment above menial levels, 


(2) That Negro policemen be able to patrol all areas of the 
City of Tallahassee, aiso better police protection during 
school hours in Negro areas and have authority to arrest 
all criminals, regardless of race, — 


(3) That City pools be opened to all regardless of race, and 
to establish guard around drainage ditches, 


(4) That street and sidewalk improvements be made in all 
Negro neighborhoods and poor white neighborhoods. 


(5) That F.E.P.C. and public accomodations ordinance be en- 
acted. To seek Ways and means to include Negroes on the 
Chamber of Commerce, 


(6) That the City officially endorse, support, and participate 
in the local "War on Poverty". 


(7) That the city act to procure industries to locate in Leon 


County. 
Signed: 


Rev. Cc. K,. Steele 
inter Civic Council 


Rev. Dan Speed 
Tallahassee, NAACP 


Mr. Sam Hunter_ oe 
Non-Partisan Voter's League 


Spiver Gordon 
Florida Field Secretary for CORE 


Dr. James Hudson 


Dr. R.L. Anderson _ 
President, Tallahassee Civic League 


Father Brooks 
Mr, Pender, AFL-CIO 
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noute 3, Box 42o0-F 

Quircy, Florida 32334 
Phone 627-6458 


June 9, 1965 


Mr. Val Coleman 

Community R.iations Dept. 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Val, 

Enclosed you will find the complaints we sent to 
Governor Burns. We also talked about this at the conference 
in Mississippi. Here is the latest developement, On 
June 9, 1965, I was summoned to apear before the Leon County 
(Tallahassee) Grand Jury. The entire time I was in the 
meeting CORE's activities in Florida were the topic of dis- 
cussion, rather than the points of my complaint, 

The point I am trying to make is this: this group of 
white gentlemen will do nothing about this complaint. 1 have 
complained to the County Commissioner about only one Negro 
name being drawn to serve on the jury and also the hostile 


? hy 
attitude toward me during the hearing. ‘Man,'the foreman of 


the jury was a resident of Plaquemine, Louisianna, my home 


town. He offered me a one-way ticket back to Plaquemine. 7 
7 


I shall keep you informed if anything else breaks, Take care. 


Yours in Freedon, 


Spiver W. Gordon 


- 


Mr. Spiver Gordon | 
Congress of Racial Equality 


RoF.CEBhay 27, 1965 


To the Governor of the State of Florida 
To the Attorney Generel, the State of Flerids 
The State Attorney 


Honable Sirs: 


Were as you are the chief eafercement officers and agencies of the State 
of Fliorids, we therefore request that you wake investigations to the | 
developing pattern of violence being committed against persons of the 
Negro Race and the lack of the Sreach of Duty by Taw enforcement officers 
towards persons of the Hegre Race. We offer the follewing respires in- 
vestigation by your officers: 


Sn May 16, 1964, on about 2 or 3 P.M. Mr. dames E. Thomas, age 36, of 
Route 6 fox 82, Tallahassee, Florida, was stopped by State Treeper 
S4llis. Hand-cuffed, deaten, cursed and charged yh gn: Re gaat any (Hts 
bond has been set at $760.00, he ts new at the A & BM Hospital with 

many burses ané breaks in his skin, particularly on his head. fr. Thomas 
for some time has been ewployed at the Flerida A & HM Hospital, he's 
considerad to be « goed citizen. We demand an favestigation in this 
great mis-carrtege of justice. 


On Hay 17, on adout 3 P.K. Young Stanley Grimsley, was struck down by @ 
speeding car as he crossed the street ta fren of the Sins School. Young 
Griasley was struck dewa by Mrs. Geraldine Vivian Will¢s who accordly 

to an eye-wittness was driving at a great speed, alse whe was driving on 
the wrong side of the street, accheck et the sheriff depertment by 

Mrs. Grimsley indicated that Hrs. WHilis hes net been roomy with any- 
thing. “A child has been killed, “A Yaw Breaker has been freed," we 
demand justice. ) , | 


Saturday, March 22, 1965, Mr. Eddie Nell whe lives ia the Woodville area 
was found tn a jail sell by @ deputy sheriff unconscious. We have made 
an tnvastigation and found out that Mr. Nell had burses and burns on his 
body, we take the position that the Leen County of the Tallahassee City 
Policy Department, or what ever agency whe is incharged of prisoners did 
not offer much protection this particular night. It would seem to us 
that if a prisoner is being deaten or belag burned te a jail certaialy 
the jeiler should bave heard the cry and investigated. We demand an 
overuetnt..* into this matter it way prove that Mr. Nell is a victium 

of foul play. 


Sn about March 3, 1965, on highway 27 at 3 A.M. tn the morning, Mr. King at 
David, Mekeleery, age 23, who resides at Route 3 Box 109 A, Quincy, Florida, OF 
was stopped by a state trooper whe asked fer a drivers licence, Mr. ‘ 
McKeleary didn't have one; this trooper asked him to pay $25.00, Mr. 
HcKeleary didn't have $25.90. He followed the trooper about 2 blecks fa the 
direction of the County Jatl, Mr. McKeleary decided then that he would try | 
and get away, the assistances of the Leon County Sheriff renereaens was 
obtained and the chase ended tn @ dead end tn the Griffin High School] area. 


4 


To the Governor of the State of Florida «2- 
Te the Attorney General, the State of Florida 
The State Attorney 


Honable Sirs: 


t owt of his car and tried te run, several shets 

eg; Mr. MecKeleary stated he didn’t hear anybody — 
say step, he didn’t hear any warning shots. We take the pesttion that 
althewgh Hr. McKeleary had violated the law the fact stil! renatan he 
could have deen stepped other-wise, other than to be shet Ifke a 
common dog tn the leg. We demand an investigation. 


When Mr. Mekeleary 
was fired tuto bis 


Yours for Justice 


Spiver Gerdon 


ec: Rational Core 
Core Southern Office 
Attorney Car! Rachlin 


— 
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Tallahassee was quiet today 
after Monday’s visit by James 
Farmer, national] director of the 
\Congress of Racial Equality, 
which was marked by the first 
civil rights demonstration at the 
Capitol since Haydon Burns be- 
came Governor. 

Burns was in Minneapolis at- 
tending the National Governors 
Conference and. was represent- 
ed in a meeting with Farmer 
and a delegation of Negroes and 
whites, by Vernon Sikes, Charles 
Wilson, and Sam Flowers. 

Sikes is director of the 
Federal-State Technical Assist- 
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Placard-Carrying Pickets Parade 
-«« demonstration was peaceful, marc 


Before Capitol 
hers soon dispersed 


Tallahasse 
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ssee Quiet Today 
ights Picketing — 


yjance Program, the official 
agency. involving civil rights 
compliance problems; Charles 
Wilson is legal aide for the pro- 
gram, and Flowers is program 
consultant in the division of eco- 
nomic opportunity in the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 

Presented to them by the dele- 
gation of CORE officials and 


“lother civil rights group repre- 


sentatives were six requests cal- 
ling for longer hours for voter 
registration, stronger imple- 
mentation of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act; full compliance 
with the civil rights law, in- 
cluding integration of personnel 


'and patients in city, county and 


state hospitals; integration of 
all public schools at all jevels; 

halting of alleged harrassment 
and intimidation of Negroes and 
civil rights workers by law en- 
forcement officers; full com- 
pliance with civil rights law by 
all establishments classified as 
public accommodations. 


VOTER REQUEST | 


The voter registration request 
specifically called for opening 
of all voter registration books 
in Florida from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
daily except Sunday. 

At the insistence of Spiver 
Gordon, director of CORE in 
Quincy, the meeting was closed 
to newsmen. 


Gordon told reporters later | 


that while he felt the meeting 
reflected concern on the part 
of the Governor but ‘I wouldn’t 
say the meeting was encourag- 


He said the Attorney General 
was not at the meeting although 
his presence had been request- 
ed. He added ‘‘Someone from 
the Cabinet could have been 
there.”’ : 

Turning to voter registration, 
the sore point among civil right- 
ers in this North Florida area, 
Gordon said Sikes told the dele- 
gation that he would recom- 
mend to the Governor that he 
use persuasion toward keeping 
the books open six days a week 
or at least on Saturday as CORE 
requested. 


‘poverty, Gordon said Flowers, 
of the Governor’s staff, had 
promised to give consideration 
to “telling the people of the 
need for equal representation 
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- 


— a e 


of the poor in poverty planning | 


efforts in the various commu- 
nities.” 

He said the delegation was 
promised that the Governor’s 
office would ‘“‘work with us” on 
integration of public accommo- 
dations and that the Governor’s 


representatives indicated there, 


probably was not much a 
could do. 


Gordon said his group receiv- 
ed a promise to look into the 
problem of harrassment by law 
enforcement officers, particu- 
lary arrests of out of state civil 


(See Civil Rights Page 14) 
xkxkkwekrk 


Officials Say 


J. Love Hutchinson, superin- 
tendent of voter registration in 
Gadsden County, said today that 
Negroes have no difficulty in 
registering there. He said more 


than 4,000 were registered to 
vote last spring and summer. 


The voter registration office 
is open all day each Monday, 
the same as for several years, 
he said, and will be open Mon- 
day through Friday during the 


.}month preceding election. 


Hutchinson said 80 Negroes 
and three whites were register- 
ed Monday of this week. He is 
editor of the Gadsden County 
Times and has been voter regis- 
tration supervisor for 18 years. 
He said Gadsden County follows 
the state law on voter registra- 
tion. 

Mayor A. M. Watson of Mon- 
ticello said that all Negroes 
have to do to register to vote in 
Jefferson county ‘“‘is to be a 
resident of the county for six 
months and be able to sign an 


99 


In connection with the war on| He said the books are open 


- 


No Voter 


Problem For Negroes 


one day a week and will be 
open five days a week in the’ 
month before election, just as 
in Gadsden County. He reported 
that six Negroes and 15 whites 
registered during the past 35 
days. 

Mayor Watson went on to say 
that Jefferson Countians are 
complying with the civil rights 
law ‘‘even though they may not 
like it.” . 

He said there was no trouble 
“until these paid workers came 
a. 

Registration for schools is 
scheduled in Jefferson County 
next week, Watson said, and|' 
children will be allowed to give| 
their choice of schools. 

One period of registration has 
been held in Gadsden County, 
school board officials said. Nine- 
teen Negro students were report- 
ed to have registered for form- 
erly all white schools. Another 
registration period is planned 
in August. 

About - 9,000 Negro students 
and 4,000 whites attended Gads- 
den County schools yast year. 
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JAMES FARMER CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
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SEVERE AND SOMETIMES BRUTAL POLICE ACTION IS NOW BEING USED 


ON THE B 
SOME 800 


ERKELEY CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AGAINST 
STUDENTS WHO ARE DEMONSTRATING AGAINST DENIAL OF THEIR 


BASES Givil. LIBERTIES BY THE UNIVERSITIES ADMINISTRATION, PRESIDENT 


CLARK KE 
IN A SIT 
BEING DOR 
WORK FAR 
ARE HORR 


RR AND CHANCELLOR EDWARD STRONGe THE STUDENTS ARE ENGAGED 
“IN AT THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND ARE PRESENTLY 
AGGED AWAY FROM THE CAMPUS AND BEING SENT TO PRISON 

MSs BAIL IS FROM $250. UP TO $1400. CONDITIONS THERE 
IFYING TO SOME OF THE STUDENTS ESPECIALLY THE YOUNG 


GIRLS. THE SIT-IN WAS AN ATTEMPT TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE DISREGARD 
OF THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH ON THE CAMPUS, PARTICULARLY THE FREEDOM 


TO = 
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WE NEED YOUR HELP YOUR SUPPORTe THIS IS A DESPERATE SITUATION © 
FREE ‘SPEECH MOVEMENT OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIAs 
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Introduction 


‘The "Freedom Budget in Brief” | 
-Basic purpose and method: key role of our Federal Government 
‘Full production and full employment goals 
Goals for liquidation of U.S. poverty 
Jobs do most to fight poverty: the needed Federal commitment 

_ Improved minimum wages 
‘Enlarged welfare services 
Wiping out the slum ghettos 
Investment in education, training, and peelth services 
Improving rural life 
Responsibilities of the Federal Budget 
How to contain inflation . 

The challenge, 1965-1975. 


Why We Need A "Freedom Budget" 
Identity of our domestic and international purposes 
‘The urgency of the challenge 
Budgeting our resources and needs 


The Role Of The American Negro In The "Freedom Budget" 
The "Freedom Budget’ will benefit all 
The "Freedom Budget" in relation to civil rights 


How Much We Have To Work With 
The costs of high unemployment and low economic growth 
Economic growth capabilities through 1975 


- Budgeting The Great Priorities Of Our National Needs 
The great priorities of the “Preedom Budget" in summary 
The U.S. economic problem is a moral problem 


Sustained Full loyment: First "Means" Priority In The 
"Freedom Budget 

Full re, pl essential to war against poverty 

The size of the full-employment task | 

Aggregate approach to full employment 

Structural approach to full employment 

Preparing an effective full-employment program 


Elimination of U.S. Poverty: The First "End" Priority In The 
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INTRODUCTION 


The "Freedom Budget" spells out a speeific and factual course 
of action, step by step, to start in early 1967 toward the prasti- 
cal liquidation of poverty in the United States by 1975. The pro- 
grams urged in the "Freedon Budget" attack all of the majer causes 
of poverty --unemployment and underemployment ; substandard pay; in- 
adequate social Ansurance and welfare payments to those who cannot 
or should not be employed; bad housing; deficiencies in health ser- 
vices, education, and training; and fiscal and monetary policies 
which tend to redistribute income regressively rather than pro- 
gressively. The "Freedom Budget" leaves no room for discrimination 
| in any form, because its programs are addressed to all who need 
more opportunity and improved incomes and living standards--riot | 
just to some of them, Bees | | 

The "Freedom Budget" differs from previous worthy efforts to 
artioulate similar goals because it fuses general aspirations with 
quantitative content, and imposes time schedules. It deals not 
only with where we must go, but also with how fast and in what 
- proportions. It measures costs against resources, and: thus deter- | 
mines feasible priorities. It is not only a call to action, but 
also a schedule for action. | 

The "Preedom Budget", however, is not self-executing. It de- 
fines programs around which can be rallied all those individuals | 
and groups who favor these programs and their objectives. But 
even with this convergence of forces, these individuals and groups 
will need to assume the political task of impressing upon their 
Government the prompt obligation to undertake the needed legisla- 
tive and Executive progrems. As the study points out, improved 
operations under the Employment Act of 1946, commencing at once, 
must be the first focal point of the implementation process. The 


"Freedom Budget” is thus an imperative call to national action. 


4.4 
Why do we call this a "Prepdom Budget"? 
The language evokes the struggle of the civil rights movement, 


its vision of social justice and equality, its militant determina- 
tion that these goals be rapidly and forth-rightly achieved. This 
is the vision and determination that underlies the "Freedom Budget" 
and must propel any genuine war on poverty. The moral issues in 
this war are no less compelling than those of the battle against. 
racism. | | 
We call this a *peéeiion Budget” in recognition that poverty 


and deprivation, as surely as denial of the right to vote, are 


erosive of human freedom and of democracy. In our affluent nation, 
even more than in the rest of the world, economic misery breeds the 
most galling discontent, mocking and undermining faith in political 
and civil rights. Here in these United States, where there can be 


no economic nor technological excuse for it, poverty is not only a 


private tragedy but in a sense a public crime. It is above all a 
challenge to our morality. , 

We call this a "Freedom Budget" because it embodies programs 
which are essential to the Negro and other minority groups striv- | 
ing for dignity and economic security in our — But their 


legitimate aspirations cannot be fulfilled in isolation. The a- 
bolition of poverty (almost three-quarters of whose U.S. victims 


are white)can be accomplished only through action which embraces 

the totality of the victims of poverty, neglect, and injustice. 

Ner can the goals be won by segmental or ad hoc programs alone; 

there is need for welding such programs into a unified and consis- 

tent program. 
The largest beneficiaries will be the poor themselves. But in 

the process everyone will benefit, for poverty is not an aberrant 

circumstance affecting only those entrapped by it. It reflects-- 

and affects--the performance of our national economy, our rate of 


economic growth, our ability to produce and consume, the condition 


of our cities, the levels of our social services and needs, the 


very quality of our lives. Materially as well as spiritually, a 


society afflicted by poverty deprives all of its citizens of seo- 


urity and well-being. 


a 


In this war, too, we encounter the pessimists and the token- 
ists, those who counsel “gradualism" and those who urge piecemeal 
and haphazard remedies for deep-rooted and persistent evils. Here 
again, " gradualism" becomes an excuse for not beginning or for — 
beginning on a base too small to support the task, for not setting 
goals; and the scattered, fragmented remedies, lacking a sense of 
priorities and coordination, often work at cross purposes. 

In the economic and social realm, no less than in the political. 


justice too long delayed is justice denied. We propose and insist 
that poverty in America can and therefore must be abolished within 


ten years. ae 
The means toward this end are spelled out in the following . 


pages, prepared in cooperation with some of the nation's outstand- 
: ing experts. There may be minor disagreements with regard to 
statistical data, analysis, and policy proposals, even among ‘those 
endorsing the "Freedom Budget" in this publication. These indivi - 
duals subscribe only to the broad directions of the "Freedom Bud- 
get," and are too imbued with a sense of urgency to cavil about 
the details. But this limitation is not intended to imply luke- 
warmness in terms of urgency, not to question that in its major 
aspects the "Freedom Budget" is essentially sound and imperative 
as to findings, goals, and methods. 

The "Freedom Budget" contends that this nation has the resour- 
ces to abolish poverty, for the first time in human history, and to 
do so within a decade. Indeed, the very process of abolishing 
poverty will add enormously to our resources, raising the living 
standards of Americans at all income levels. By meeting our unmet 
social needs--in slum clearance and housing, ‘education, training 
and health, agriculture, natural resources, and regional develop- 
ment, social insurance and welfare programs--we can achieve a full 
employment economy (itself the greatest single blow against pover- 
ty. All of these legitimate goals interact, whether viewed as 
causes or results, and they are in truth both. 

Only such a massive and sustained program--which sees poverty 
in terms of the national economy, and not only in terms of the. 


personal characteristics of the poor--has a chance of success. 
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Goals must be set, along with time tables for achieving then. We 
Must plan the allocation of our resources in accord with our 
priorities as a nation and a people. 3 

oe... outlines of the "Freedom Budget" are summarized in the 
pages immediately following. But first, it is appropriate to 
consider questions which are ‘not economic in nature. : 

The economic impact of the war in Vietnam and the attendant 
question of. inflation are discussed subsequently and need not be 
taken up here, except to point out that the "Freedome Budget" 
makes no independent judgement as to ational defense requirements 
but adopts what might be called "the composit judgement of in- 
formed experts." Thus, the "Freedom Budget" is not predicated on 
cut-backs in national defense nor on one or another position =~ 
garding the Vietnam conflict, which is basically a thorny question | 
to be viewed in its own terms. The fundamental proposition is 
that the broad approaches of the "Freedom Budget" can and should 


be implemented, whether or not an early termination of the Vietnam 


eonflict is achieved, or even were there to be some increase in 
its economic and financial burdens. ce 
Clearly, however, there are those who would use the Vietnam | 
war and the issue of inflation as political weapons to force cut- 
backs or dangerous slowdowns in the needed rate of expansion ef 
domestic social spending. Their cries might deserve more notice 
had they not, in too many instances, been vociferous opponents of 
Great Society programs prior to the stepped-up American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. And as for the problem of inflation, to the 
extent it augments, the Federal Government has at its command se- 
lective measures to combat it which do not require impairment of 
Great Society programs of needed seelch tudes. If the progress of 
inflationary pressures should indicate that we are trying to do 
more than our rapidly-advancing productive resources will support, 
then a legitimate effort against inflation means cut-backs of the 
relatively nonessential, not of the vital. A simulated campaign 
against inflation which punishes those who need help most reveals 
the crocodile tears of those who bewail how inflation hurts the 
unfortunate. Always, it is important that thinking Americans 


recognize the selfish character of the assault on domestic secial : 
- programs. ; 
As we reject this line of thought, so must we reject another 
argument emanating from different quarters, to the effect that 
the termination of the Vietnam conflict is the prerequisite for 


‘acceleration of domestic social programs. We all desire that 


termination, on safe and honorable terms; nonetheless , the argu- 


ment just cited, no less than that of eeonomic conservatives, would 


hitch the aspirations and long-denied needs of the poor to the 


outcome of the Vietnam war--a dependency which, we repeat , is 


neither economically necessary nor morally defensible. 

Those drafting this "Freedom Budget" have sought to outline, 
objectively and fully, the steps required for the abolition of 
poverty in America, It may be argued that the "Freedom Budget" 
is too ambitious to be "politically feasible." We contend that 


the question is whether the persistence ef poverty is any longer 
feasible. Can we as a nation afford another Watts, and more than 


one more? How may examples of seething discontent do we need be- 
fore we move earnestly to provide jobs for all, clear the slums, 
rebuild our cities, overcome the shortages of schools and hospi- 
tals, and reverse the neglect of our other social needs? 


: : < 
Who, only a few short years ago, would have acknowledged the 


"political feasibility" of the tremendous legislative victories of 


the civil rights movement in our own day? Who could have foreseen 


the beginnings of 3 war on poverty, and the initiation of a host 


of new Great Society programs? 


These breakthroughs were not won by those who ‘thought narrowly 


of what was "politically feasible," but by those who raised the. 


moral issues and placed them squarely before the American people. 


Having raised the issues clearly, they forged a mighty coalition 
among, the civil rights and labor movements, liberal and religious 


forces, students and intellectuals--the coalition expressed in 


the historic 1963 March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom. 


Social progress is always. the trusteeship of those battling 


conienens to lift the level of "political feasibility.‘ A nation 


can decay, as all history shows, if the level of "feasibility" 
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is kept too far below what is required to survive and advance. 


We must ask, not only what is feasible by whom, but also what is 


needed by whom. 
It is to the full goals of this 1963 March that the Freedom 


‘ Budget is dedicated. It is within this coalition of conscience 
that the strength must be mobilized for the implementation of this 


"Freedom Budget" for all Americans. | 
| A, PHILIP RANDOLPH 


The "Freedom Budget" In Brief 


¢_ purposes and_method: key role of our Federal Government . 
The "Freedom Budget" is built around four mutually reinforcing goals: 


(1): To restore full employment as rapidly as possible, and to maintain <- 


therearter, for all those able and willing to work, and for all those whom adequate train- 


ing and education would make able and willing to work; 


(2) To utilize. technological advances for rising living stanhineak rather . 


than permit this advance to result in unemployment ; 

(3) To distribute the ever-increasing et of goods and services in accord 
with an cn priorities of our iathedad nests. both ceteete and public. Among these 
priorities, the abolition of poverty and the unemployment which io conteni de poverty 
come first. This abolition of poverty requires improvements both in private incomes 
and in public services in such fields as housing, health, education, social security, 
and velfare oaiieiluiliis | | 


(4) To determine priorities and shape national policies in accord with stan- 


dards of social justice. 


We cannot use our economic strength and our institutions to meet our needs 
fully in accord with their relative importance until we develop both short-range and 
long-range quantifications of our resources and needs, and then line consistent national 


policies to bear upon meeting these needs as fully as we can. The "Freedom Budget" in- 


sists that we must start immediately to achieve the goals set forth. But we cannot act 


effectively today unless we look and plan far enough ahead. 


While the goals of the "Freedom Budget" require participation at all levels, 


‘private and public, the. leadership role must be taken by our Federal Government. The 


next Annual Reports of the President under the Employment Act should quantify ten-year 


goals for full employment and full production, for ‘the practical liquidation of U.S. 


poverty by 1975, and for meeting the other great priorities of our national needs. With 


due allowances for private and public performance at other levels, but with a firm de- 


termination by our Federal Government to close the gaps, all major Federal economic and. 


related social policies--including the Federal Budget--should be geared to the attain- 


ment of these ten-year goals, starting at once in appropriate magnitudes. 


Toward closing the gaps between what others may do and what the nation and 


the people need, the two first and unalterable commitments of the Federal Govermment 


should be: -(a) to lead in initiating and financing job projects for those who should be 


| , | 
employed but who are not otherwise employed. This utilization of unused manpower would 


7 be directed toward the service of all those types of public needs which are now being so 


pee | 

deficiently served; and (b) te work as rapidly as feasible toward B eile or programs 
which in the form of a guaranteed income or its Seite tk adnine «beads and de- 
cency standard of living to all Americans whe are not achieving it through the process of 
full employment. | 

|The "Freedom Budget" can serve as an indicative guide to the programs and pol- . 
icies which our Federal Government should immediately undertake, as the only spokesman of 
all Rae He and as the gical factor in defining and achieving truly economic and social 
choices in the interest of all the people. | 


Full production and full employment goals 


.The first basic finding in the "Freedom Budget" relates to the productive re=- - 


Sources we have to work wien. if we use them fully. With sustained full employment and en- 


couragement of high productivity advance, our total production (measured in 1964 dollars) 


can rise from about 6€3 billion in 1965 to 1,085-1,120 billion by 1975. This would mean, 
for the ten years, 1966-1975 inclusive, an annual level of production averaging 231.5-244.2 


billion dollars higher, and an aggregate over the decade of 2,315-2,442 billion dollars 
higher, measured in uniform 1964 dollars, than if total produetiok remained 4t the 1965 
level. 
The first imperative step toward utilizing this productive potential is to re- 
store full employment by early 1968 at the latest, and to sustain it thereafter. This must | 
take care of population grt . and deal not only with full-time and of ficially-recorded 
unemployment, but also with the full-time equivalent of part-time unemployment and the 
concealed unemployment which results from those who are not participating in the labor 
force (and who therefore are not counted as unemployed) because of scarcity of job op- 
portunity. This means that, compared with 1965, total employment (measured in its full- 
time equivalent) must be about 4.6 million higher in 1967, 9.3 million higher in 1970, 
and 16.6 million higher in 1975. The total number of new jobs which must be created is 
much greater, to allow also for those who will be displaced from old jobs by technological 
changes. | 

On both social and economic grounds, sustained full employment is the absolutely 
first national priority. No "explanations" of unemployment, no analysis of the "character- | 
istics" of the unemployed, can substitute for the truth that full employment is feasible 
at all times. We know that it was atteined during World War II. What we could do while 
fighting a total war we can do more easily under other conditions. | 

The "Freedom Budget” contains many harmonized proposals toward this end. But 
the bedrock civilized responsibility rests with our Federal Government, which should at 


once and continuously lead in organizing and financing enough job-creating activities to 


close the gap between full employment and employment provided at other public and private 


levels. None of these Federally-created jobs need to be "made-work," because our unmet 


needs as a nation and a people in the public sector are greater than would be met excess- 


ively even by this Federal effort during the next decade. These needs extend across hous- | 


ing, city rebuilding, transportation, public works, educational and health facilities and 


~ vii - 
personnel , and resource rene Training programs must be united with job-crestioni 


Goals for liquidation of U.S. poverty 


‘Designating the benefits of sustained full employment and full proéiiebticn as @ | 
means towards ail other objectives , the first end priority in the "Freedom Budget" is the 
practical liquidation of U.S. poverty. Moving pro tanto toward this goal in every year be- 
ginning now, the poverty” of about 34 million people in 1964 can and therefore should bé 
reduced to only s?.ightly more than 2 miliion in 1975. The rest of the goal oni be achiéved 
shortly thereafter. | a 


Progrens designed to improve income distribution are vital to the liquidation of 


poverty. From the purely economic viewpoint » full resource use cannot be sustained if Lhe 
situation persists pe it was in 1964, when the highest income fifth of all U.S. r‘ultiple+ 
person families received 41 percent of total multiple-person family income and the highest 
two-fifths 65 percent, while the lowest income fifth received only 5 percent and the lowest 
two-fifths only 17 percent. In terms of social justice, such maldistribution is intolér< 


able. Practically all major national economic policies affect income distribution, and 


should be used to affect it progressively, not regressively. ¢ 


| The anti-poverty program, stemming from the Office of Economic Cpe: should 
be ceniiaes qualitatively and greatly augmented quantitatively. But at best, this progtam 
touches only one smail aspect of the poverty problem as a whole, which requires for its 

solution the coordinated utilization of all major national economic policies--for they 32 
affect levels of employment and producticn, income distribution, and allocation in accotd 
with priorities of need. 7nie is true both with respect to a full-scale war against poverty 
in the form of enl arging tlie private incomes of the poor, and a full-scale war against bév- 
erty in the form of programs in the public sector. 


J obs do most to fight poverty: the needed Federal commitment 


A full ho percent cf all of the poverty in the U.S. is due directly to inade- 

| quate employment opportunity. ‘Sustained full enploynent requires, among other measures, 
a firm and full coimisiea by the Federal Government to undertake job-creating projectd 
along the lines set forth above. Even more broadly, sustained full employment requires a 
cialis better balance between the growth in our ability to produce and our ability to co#+ 
sume. All Federal economic policies, especially fiscal and —" need much better ad- 


justment to this purpose ‘ten they have thus far displayed. 


Improved minimum wages 
oe 20 percent of all U.S. poverty is among the working poor (including théir 


, OER E ee who receiye substandard wages. The Federal maximum wage should be lifted 
to at least $2.00 an hour vy 1968 or 1969, and its coverage should be pushed to the up# 


permost constitutional limits of Federal power. 


Enlarged welfare services 


The ne 4O percent of U.S. poverty is re those who cannot or should not 
work because of age or other disabling factors. More than half of this type of poverty 
is concentreted among families headed by women. This aspect of the poverty problem calls 
for vast improvements, beginning at once and accelerating, in all social security and 
welfare programs... This will require -— enlarged Federal contributions to all of 
these programs, including. old-age insurance and assistance, general wublic assistance, i 
uneny loyment insurance, workmen" 5 compensation, and other specialized programs designed © 
to help those suffering from other disabilities. 

The long-range objective (for which plans should be made at once) should be to sub- 
stitute, for the virtual crazy-quilt of current welfare endeavors that are miserably 
inadequate in coverage and debuts, a more unified system designed in accord with the 
principle that all those who cannot achieve adequacy tnogees through the employment pro- 
cess be guaranteed adequacy income through ehdbrtence of public social responsibility. 


This means a Federally-initiated and supported guaranteed annual income, to supplement 


rather than supplant a sustained full-employment policy at decent pay. 


Wiping out the slum ghettos 


All of the foregoing measures would be designed primarily to increase the money 
incomes received by those whose incomes are too low for them to mote quickly out of pov- 
. erty, and to move witn deliberate speed toward a truly adequate standard of living in 
accord with our rapidly rising per capita production capabilities as a nation. 

But another range of attacks upon the poverty problem is equally essential, and 
these involve massive action in the public sector. The first of these is to wipe out 
the slum ghettos which are both the roots and offshoots of poverty, while their replace- 
er would also make the largest single contribution to sustained full employment and the 
rescue of the urban environment from deterioration and decay. Traditionally-financed — 
private housing for middle-income and high-income families is already receiving sufficient 
encouragement. But we should start moving upward now toward about 400,000 starts of lower- 
middle-income housing in 1968, ‘na: eek 50¢G,0090 in 1970. This calls for large increases 
in public outiays, use of Federal loans pr credit to drive interest rates downward, and 
a long-range planned progran. Above all, housing whiiete for low-income families, with 
annual subsidies to préape the difference between the annual cost of what these families 
can afford to pay without welebdive strains upon their overall budgets and what decent 
housing costs, should be lifted year by year to at. least 400,000 in 1968, and 500,000 in 


1970. Allowing for feasible increases in State and local efforts, the basic thrust in 
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inis connection must come in the form of Federal financial assistance. 


Lavestment in education, training, and health services 


Puplic responsibility, especially at the Federal level, must move immediately and at 


. ; . 
an acceleratin,, rate toward increased investment in our human resources in the form of 


education, training, and health services. For at least six years ahead, we need a con- | 


struction program very conservatively estimated at more than 100,000 public classrooms 


a year, requiring outlays of about 27 billion dollars. We need about 100,000 new teachers 


a year in the public schools. We need vast enlargements in facilities and teachers at 


hivher levels of education, accompanied by public financial aid to those hundreds of 


thonsands of young people who possess every innate endowment to go to college but lack 


the “zens | 
Granted the advance represented by Medicare, we need approximately to double ‘within 

tem yeurs the annual rate of outlays for hospita? construction, and to increase at least 
£0 percent by i975 the annual number of physician graduates. enihihiake inadequate meats 
cal care, due to the cost factor, still handicaps about 40 percent of our population. 
The battle should now be resumed for a nationwide universal systea of health insurance. 

The reader desiring a detailed account of the needed expansions in the programs 
thus far discussed wili find thew’ 4 the following chapters. One index of the size of 
the aed is that the average insurance payments ‘a our senior citizens under the Federal 


ae : 
zrogram should be approximately doubled within five years or less. 


. 


| Imoroving rural life 

‘The extraordinary concentration of poverty in rural America, the economic disen- 
franchisement of a majority of our farm people, and the lag in public services in rural 
' areas even relative to the outien satiate in urban areas, sali for. bothiaeeed a 
- specislized epproaches. Most of these head up ultimately to Federal responsibility, both 
in the form of a drastically reconstructed national farm policy and Federal equalization 
policies designed a help the poorer atin of the nation to serve public nediie: Under- 
cninionwiaidet is rife in agriculture. Hired farm workers, especially migratory, are among 
the most neglected and ountiottes sane in America. Chapter VIII deals more fully with 


rural problems. 


Responsibilities of the Federal Budget 
Because the Federal Budget is the main instrument of national economic policy, and 
of those aspects of social justice which require economic and financial measures, the 


"Freedom Budget” sets forth in detail all of the major components of a Federal Budget 


which should rise from 112. 8 billion iia as ; préposed in the 
current fiscal 1967 Federal Budget (which is several billion 


too'low) to 135 billion dollars in calendar 1970, dnd 155 billioh 


in calendar 1975. Chart Three sets. forth, in as cémpressed a 


form as could be contained in this summary, how thé proposed 


Federal Budget..should be ai. Aseated among all the gteat priori- | 


ties of our national needs, not only in absolute ddliar amounts, 
but also on a per capita basis related to the size of the popu- 
lation, and in ratio to the size of our growing total national 

production. The reasonableness of these Federal Budget goals, - 
and their compatibility with maintenance of balanced relation- 

ships among public and private. responsibility at alh levels, is 
indicated by the fact that the Federal Budget projebted ii onl 
endar 1970 and 1975 would be smaller in ratio to total national 


‘production than the average during the fiscal years 1964-1967. 


How to contain inflation | 
The "Freedon Budget" is not ‘peckbottul of the iis of 


inflation. The attainment of all of its projected goals would 


not place excessive strains upon our production capdbilities, : 
if we use them fully. And even if this turned out to be an ; 
over-optimistic view, that would not negate the essdntiality of 
achieving all of the great priority program quantified in the 
"Preedom Budget"; 1t would simply mean that we should use tax 
policy and other measures to restrain marginal enjoyments in- 


stead ort what we need most. 


The challenge, 1965- 1975 


If the "Freedom Budget" becomes the Living law of our nation- 


al economic and social goals, policies, and programs, we can eeay 


convert an abundance which already exceeds the most fanciful 
expectations of a decade ago into an America a decade hence 
where poverty has come close to total abolition; where every 
hieheian enjoys a decent home in . suitable living énvironment $ 
ities our cities have become places in which to live Sudeend of 
to move out of as rapidly as possible; in which the educational 
and health services enjoyed by all of the veoiia will have been 
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be abreast of the advance in knowledge -and science; in which | 
the poisens will have been extracted from our airs and waters; 


in which our natural resources and means of transportation 
will be conserved and replenished: and in which the incomes of 
all, while by no means equal, will be equal to the requirements 
for living without want or economic fear, by virtue of employ- 
ment for those able to partake of its and by other appropriate _ 
methods for those not able to be employed. 

Most important of all, we shall have recognized that the | 
foundation of a Great Society is a Just Society. The "Freedom 
Budget" does. not ask for the moon, but only for justice here 
on earth, in the land best able to afford it. 


CONFIDENTIAL 3). a a. Cor ae 4/26/66 


I. Why We Need A "Freedom Budget" 


Identity of our domestic and international purposes 


‘The American people today are torn ty two seemingly sciiiteh tien purposes. On 
‘the’ one hand, they have been atireul G6 Gets Gepths by ‘the “war against poverty” and i 1 
by other splendia goals of the Great Society. They want to move forward toward these , 
goals, and regard this properly as Ge essential economic and social follow through on 
recent progress toward civil Honts in raciel relations. On the other hand, many of 
them believe that. we must slow down instead of speed up the practical pursuit of these 
snsewttien because of. the war in Vietnam and the rising costs of our national defense 
and related netivitées: Current national policies and programs, in the main, embody 
this vidhibétnt. So long as this seeming conflict is not resolved, we the American 


people will remain divided among, ourselves. 


But this seeming conflict is not a read one. By common consent and by every 


‘public proclamation, no effort we are making anywhere in the world has any basis ex- 


cept to defend and advance the frontiers of freedom. These frontiers are not measured 
by lines upon a map, but rather by the téedie and human vuilaeiiie we and other peoples 
live by. And the imege we oroject overseas is but the reflection of what we do at 
home, in terms of human progress and leietad justice. All history teaches us, and 

_ never was the lesson more manifest than in this second half of the 20th century, that 

| it would profit a nation nothing to protect its shores but lose its soul. 


The urgency of the challenge 


Our people feel in their hearts that the ettiepation of poverty and deprivation, 
unemployment nid other injustice, in the U.S. is central to all of our efforts every- 
where. But we have not pivehinl led the needed sense of urgency , partly because free- 
dom from want and even affluence have become the general rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the U.S. But any complacency on this score is a tragic and Cangerous irony, 
because the very conditions which feed this complacency bespeak ail economic and in- 
stitutional power to bring freedom from want and some measure of affluence to all of 
our citizens--commencing immediately, and reaching these goals within a decade. Then, 
we will set new goals. | 

As an example oF the current irony, even the —. in Watts today may be bilier 


off in material terms than their ebtherndris of fifty years ago, or very large seg- 


ments. of the American people auring the depths of the Great bevsedsion thirty years ago. : 
But the profound difference is thet the unemployment and poverty and deprivation of 


those earlier times was merely a tragedy , because we had neither the economic resources | 


wi on 


nor the know-how to deai with then. Today , because we have both the resources and the 


know-how, the millions of unemployed, the 34 million living in poverty, and the 28 mil- 


lion Living above the poverty level but in deprivation nonetheless take on also the 


“aspects of a national crime.* 


The situation in Watts erupted in volcanic form because the people there knew or 


And this eruptive | 


| ; ~ : 
felt that their deep troubles were interlaced with manifest injustice. 


potential is seething just below the surface in portions of almost every large city in 
the U.S., awaiting only some slight additional pressure or some unpredictable event to 
spark the explosion. Because of the very nature of this actuation, the advances in gen- | 
eral prosperity and employment are citi acini the fundamental pressures by the con- | 
trasts which they sharpen. | 


Budgeting cur resources and needs 


Responsive in part to these pressures, a growing sense of urgency may. more fully a- | 


rouse the national Gonscience. But how fast this flame of conscience succeeds in consum= 


_ing the evils against which it protests depends upon how boldly and quickly we translate 


it into massive program action. If we continue to yield to the tendency ps let the tower. 


ing size of our troubles, and the costs of overcoming them, lead to inaeetiidiees or fal- : 
tering measures, then we will indeed be. letting our consciences make cowards of us all. 
In view of the conflicting purposes referred to at the outset, good will in itself 


will not’ be enough. It must be accompanied by awareness among the American people of 

what. we have the economic and financial strength to accomplish. That is why we need a 

specific "Freedom Budget ," neniniriiie our needs against our’ abilities to serve them. Dur- 
ing World War ti, when we were engeged in a total struggle against external enemies, we 


budgeted our total resources and needs. As no nation is ever strong enough to do every- — 
thing at once, we also established a clear set of priorities, both civilian and military, 


added the ingredient of equity, and set goals accordingly. We were then able to bring 
all policies and programs into focus toward accomplishment of these goals. And aside fro 
the draft of military manpower, we did this without impairment of voluntary action, and 
actually strengthened our manifold institutions of freedom. 
Because we did just this during the World War II era, we maintained full employ- 

ment, and in addition lifted living standards and reduced poverty more . rapidly than 
ever before, even though we were burning up half of our productive resources in fight- 
ing our external enemies. If we now benefit by this lesson with appropriate adaptions, 
what could we not accomplish in the few years ahead, when less than one-tenth of our 


total national production is now, or Foreseeably will be, devoted to national defense? 


*Those a in deprivation are above the poverty-income ceiling but without suffic- 

ient. income to prevent them from suffering serious denial of basic requirements. In 
this discussion, the deprivation-income ceiling is somewhat lower than the amount of 
income required for a “modest but adequate" oudget. Contrasted with the 28 million 

living in deprivation, about 47 million in 1964 lived above poverty but below the 
“modest but adequate” budget. | 


 . 


gz, Zhe Role Of The heey teak Negro In The "Freedom Budget" 
“The "Freedom Budget" will benefit all | 

In one sense the American Negro, Le lstive to his numbers has an unusually large 
stake in a "Freedom Budget.” When unemployment is excessive, the rate tends to be 
laut twice as high among Negroes as others. Viewing U.S. multiple-person families 
in 1964, 37.3 percent of the nonwhites lived in poverty with annual incomes under 
$3,000; contrasted with only 15.4 percent of the whites. About 14 siiencit of the 
nonwhite families had income between $1,000 and $2,000, contrasted with 5.4 percent 
of the iis. ‘and 7.7 percent of the nonwhite families had incomes below $1,000, 
duntrested with only 2.7 percent of ‘the whites. iene unatteched individuals, 52.3 
percent of the nonwhites lived in poverty with annual incomes under $1,500, contrasted 
with 40.5 percent of the whites; and 35.8 Sadcbnt of the nonwhites were below $1,000, 
contrasted with 24.4 percent of the whites# | 
Thus, the only reason why the Negro will benefit relatively more than others from 


f 


the liquidation of excess unemployment and poverty is not because he is a Negro, but 


bithaie because he is at the bottom of the heap. 

Aside from this dismal phenomenon, hich is a liability rather than an asset to 
the Neeen. those of lighter skins will benefit far more in absolute numbers through 
achievement of the goals of the "Freedom Budget." There are far more unemployed among 
whites than among nonwhites. In 1964, 6.6 million white families and 4.2 million 
white unattached individuals lived in poverty, contrasted with 1.8 million nonwhite 
families and 0.9 million nonwhite. unattached individuals. 


The "Ereedom Budget" in relation to civil rights 


There is an absolute ana logy between the crusade for civil rights and liberties 


and the crusade which the “Freedom Budget" represents. This is because the "Freedom 
Budget" would achieve the freédom from economic want and oppression which is the nec- 
Risicinin complement to tieetbe from political and civil oppression. And just as the 
progress thus far made on the front of civil rights and ‘likeetsea has immeasurably 


strengthened the entire American political democracy, so will the "Freedom Budget" 


strengthen immeasurably our entire economic and social fabric. 


*The Office of Economic Opportunity, based upon the studies of Molly Orshansky, now uses 
poverty-income ceilings of $3,130 and $1,540, respectively, for multiple-person families 
and unattached individuals, but distributions by color are not readily available on this 
basis. However, the distribution by color would be roughly the same as indicated above. 
In the more extensive treatment of poverty later on in the discussion, the 0.E.0. poverty- 
income ceilings are used. | ; | 
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she Negro’ s greatest role on both of these fronts is not as a beneficiary, but rather 


as a ‘galvanizing force. Out of his unique suffering, he has gone--a- dong. wey. corre _awaken- 


ing the Auersean conscience with respect to civil rights ced liberties. The debt which 
the whole nation owes him will be increased many times, as he helps to win the battle 


against unemployment | and poverty and deprivation. 


ss III. How Much We Have To Work With 


The costs of high unemployment and low economic growth 


Before we kneel supinely before the false idol of what we "cannot afford.,"-we should 


appraise realistically the potentials of the U.S. ecoromy to increase from year to year 
the output. of pon and services which respond to our needs. 
A good starting point is to consider how much we have forfeited by the excessively 
high rate of unemployment and the low annual average rate of economic growth since the 


end of the Korean war. From the beginning of 1953 through the end of 1965, actual employ-. 


ment, measured by man-years of work, was about 28 million below what it would have been if 


‘full ccna had been sustained. The loss in total: national production, Bianed in 
1964 dollars, is more difficult to estimate. But responsible estimates of this loss range 
from 500 billion dollars to more than 700 billion for the thirteen years as a whole, or an 
tii average of from about 38 billion to about 54 billion. The si eniticadan of this 

loss is indicated by the fact that the difference between the ovtiin2 annual Sines of the 
34 million Americans now living in poverty and the annual incomes required to lift all of 
them out of the poverty-cellar would be | somewhere in the neighborhood of 13 billion dollars 
The reduction of poverty during these thirteen years was only a minor portion of what it 
would have been with sustained full employment and production, — by allocation 
of an appropriate portion of our total national ro toward the reduction of poverty. 


Economic growth canjabilities ties 1975 


Developments during the most recent years, when unemployment has been reduced ccnnia 
erably and the rate of economic growth accelerated greatly (even chown we have not moved 
nearly far enough on either of these two fronts), give reasonable assurance that we can 
make much better progress in the years shen. it we adopt suitable policies and programs. 

The estimates of our economic growth potentials by competent organizations and indi- 
viduals vary in degree, although they are usually within similar broad ranges. These 
veibiakiniie derive from differing engines and value judgments; within limits, the rate of 
economic growth depends ‘eine the exertions we are willing to undertake, the priorities to 


which we attach most importance, and the policies and programs we adopt. The "Freedom 


Budget” is based upon the proposition that our unmet needs are so great that we should 


lean toward the higher rather than the lower competent estimates of our growth potentials. 
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The "Freedom Budget” is based upon an average economic growth rate of about b3e-5 per- 


\ 


cent from 1968 through 197); and a higher rate uritil full resource: use * 2 restored ay: — aa 


1968 at the latest. More specifically: 
Total population is estimated to rise from 194. 6 million in 1965 to 224.6 million in 
1979, 4 gain of more thar. 15 percent. | | 
Taking account of the growth in the civilian labor force induced by a full-employment 
environment, and if we commit deiditves to the restoration of full employment by early 1968 
at the latest and its maintenance thereafter, total — employment should rise from 
72.2 million in 1965 to 88.8 million in 1975,.a gain of about 23 percent. | 
It is much more difficult to make estimates as to future gains. in output per man-hour 
or Aenea! in the private economy, and the epapetent estimates vary considerably. The 
corret<it estimates as to the annual productivity-growth potential which have received the 
west attention appear to range from 3 percent to 3.8 percent. For the purposes of the 
eres sdon Budget," a range of from about 3 A; h percent to about 3 3, percent is utilized. 
This 2oes not seem excessive, as the average annual rise in productivity in the private econo- 
wy Was about 3.6 percent between 1961-1965, and productivity trends in the future should be | 
favorably influenced by « full-employment environment , and by ever-improving programs of train- 
ing and education. | = 


Combining these estimates of the growth in the civilian labor force and the gains in pro- 


ductivity, and allowing for a gradual reduction in the length of the work week in accord with 
recent trends, it appears that, measured in 1964 dollars, our total national production of 
goods and services (GNP) should rise from almost 663 billion dollars in 1965 to l 085-1,. 120 
billion by 1975, or about, 64-69 percent. ¢ 


Movement toward a total national sehiiintton which should be about 422-457 billion dollar 
higher in thee than it was in 1965 would mean this: We would enjoy total national production 
averaging ‘per year from 1966 through 1975 (inclusive) 231.5-244.2 billion dollars higher, and 
aggregating during the ten-year period as a whole 2,315-2, ho billion higher, than if total 


preduction remained at the 1965 level.* 
It is perfectly plain that, if we use these burgeoning resources wisely, we can meet 
all of the great priorities of our national needs, and combine this with large additional 


prosress for those at practically all income levels. 


IV. Budgeting The Great Priorities Of Our National Needs 


Of course, we could not achieve the indicated gains in total national production of 


go2ds end services without sustained full employment (from early 1968 forward). But it might 
theoretically be possible (although there is much doubt on this point) that we could achieve 
the indicated gains in total employment and production without meeting some of the great 
pricrities of our national needs. We might conceivably make these gains with millions still 
living in poverty while they worked to help lift others from affluence to riches; and without 
rebuilding our cities, clearing out slums, or concentrating upon the other goals of a Great 
soc.ety. In that event, we would become an example to all mankind of a land where wealth 


accurmilates ang men decay. 


*Sec Chart on /P°RS £9- ‘other estimates of our economic growth potentials, and in order to 
appreciate that these other estimates do not Significantly change the basic impact of the 
“Freedca Budget , " see Technical Note. | | 


nh 
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The great priorities of the "Freedom Budget" in summary | pe 


The great priorities of our national needs may be stated very quickly and simply. 


They are (1) to assure opportunity for year-round employment to all of those able to 


work and wanting to works {ncluding those whose abilities need lifting through training 


and education: (2) to obliterate what might be called "private poverty," by assuring a 


decent American standard of income and living -- advancing as our economic capa- 


bilities grow -- to all. those who are at work, and also to all those who cannot or 
should not work for one valid reason or Saother: and (3) to eliminate the poverty in 
the "public sector” of the American economy. This means remedying the glaring de- 
ficiencies copreseuiad by decaying cities; obsolescent transportation systems; neglec- ) 
ted natural resources: polluted sue and waters; rural shortfalls even more glaring 
than those in urban areas; inadequate educational opportunity for all, in accord with 
their ambitions and abilities and the needs of an sdvantine technology; lack -of .satis- 
factory medical care for all, at costs within their means. compatible with the advances 
in medical science; and outmoded social insurance and welfare payments, which do not 
wiistete a fair share of our national peeduction and wealth to those unable to enter 
into or remain within the production process because of age or other condition of dis- 
ability. It goes without saying that our great national priorities relate also to 
national defense, space technology, and international economic and technical assistance. 
These. programs ine also allowed for amply in the "Freedom Budget," but they are in gen- 
eral beyond the scope of this discussion. 
We now face a curious paradox in general public thinking. Even while there are 
those who anestien whether we "can afford" to meet these great priorities of need, 
thine are others who. question whines the markets will come from to absorb our rapidly 
advancing productive powers, as the only alternative to massive unemployment. While we 
should do all that we can to help those overseas whose poverty is so extreme that it 
makes our poor families look affluent by comparison, the greatest undeveloped market 
in the world for our own products is among our 61 million citizens who are BEAIA poor 
or deprived, plus the opportunity to reshape the sordid physical environments in which 
they and so many of ‘the rest of us live. | 
The U.5. economic problem is a moral problem : 
Stated in another ways the s0-cal led economic problem in the U.S. is really a moral 
underdeveloped 
problem. Some of the / countries of the world, India for example, must temporarily 


hold down to a snail's pace the rate at which they increase the living standards of 


their indescribab ly poor populations. This is because they must bend every effort toward 
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expediting capital equipment and industrial development -- their real source of hope in _ 
the loaaudiun. In vivid contrast in ‘the United States, the immediate at seebsinebve 
fulfillment of our moral obligations to our lists waltare ds the surest method of 
promoting economic growth, capital accumulation, investment in production facilities, . 


and profits. ‘ 


We may now turn to ind puecttie consideration of our great priorities of needs. 
We must remember always that we cannot serve these by glowing declarations ee 
dhiese we quantify the magnitudes of the various needs, prove that we have the capa- 
bilities to meet them, and allccate sufficient portions of our great and growing resources 


to them. This, again, is the essential meaning of the "Freedom Budget." 


Sustained Fuli Employment: First "Means" Priority In The "Freedom Budget" 


— . 


Sustained full employment is treated as the first "means'' priority in the "Freedom 


Budget ," because it is so highly relevant to attainment of all of the other great prior- 


For in the preponcerance of cases, decent living standards depend upon employment at decent 
ities. /This is not to deny that full employment is an imperative fend” in itself. For ¥*v' 


there is nothing more corpestve of the human spirit, and even of physical well-being, 
than for one to be told "you are not wanted" by the economic society in which one lives. 

But even aside from this “end vblue of full emplcyment , - preceding depiction of 
how much we can — our total production of ks and services in the decade ahead 
with full iiiwment . and the subsequent depiction of how much this full production 
would yield in taies of human progress, make clear why full employment ast be regarded 
as the top "means" priority. We cannot use what we do not produce. The thesis that. 
mass unemployment would be tolerable (even assuming guaranteed incomes for all, includ- 
ing the aaeesieyed), Lc neenemaht beyond description. 

‘Thus, the "Freedom Budget" rejects all "explanations" or extenuations of excessive 
unemployment, beyond the "frictional" minimum. It sets put to budget and create enough | 
jobs to restore full employment at the earliest practical point in time, and to maintain 


it thereafter. 


Full employment essential to war against poverty 


The prime reason why full employment is the first "means" priority is that it is 


by far the most important single approach to the eradication of poverty. This truth is 
hidden by stressing the wide numerical disparity between the 34 million poor and a full- 
time unemployment rate of not far from 4 percent or only about 3 million people, compris- 


ing with their families perhaps peyer than 9 million: people 


.3. 

In the first place, the full-time unemployment rate now does not take account of the full- 
time equivalent of part-time unemployment. _Underemployment is not: censistent. with full employ= 
| ment . Nor dees it take account of the ssincended ‘unemployment among those who are not in the 
civilian labor force (and therefore not counted as unemployed) because scarcity of job oppor- 
tunity discourages them from looking actively for work, and sends many of them instead into the 
pool rooms, the streets, and the knife ganas. Unemployment should really be measured against 
all those of working age who ought to be employed, not just against those actually participatir 


in the civilian labor force. Taking these factors into account, the true level of unemployment 


(contrasted with the full-time unemployment rate of about 4 percent) is somewhere between 5% 


anc 6 percent, or the equivalent of about 3 3/, ~~ & wf million full-time jobs. Translating 
these breadwinners into their family equivalents, this comes to about 11%-13 million people.- 
In the second place, the same people are not unemployed throughout the your, In a year 
when full-time unemployment rate averages 4 percent, perhaps 12 percent of the labor force is 
aliases for periods averaging about three months within the year. The consequent loss 
of ineae pee the majority of them below the poverty-income ceiling for the year an a 
‘whole, if they were not there already even when fully. employed, because of substandard vages. 
Even allowing for the fact that not all of the unemployed and their families are poor, 
it appears that about 4o percent of all the poverty in the U.S. is directly attributable to 
. full-time unemployment or part-time unemployment, and. that another 20 percent are poor 
because of substandard wages paid to their breadwinners when employed (which in itself is an 
aspect of an unsatisfactory employment environment). This accounts for about 60 percent of 
all the U.S. poor. 
Moreover, the policies and programs designed to assure sustained full enpleiient would 
necessarily include enlarging greatly the purchasing power of the other LO percent of the 
U.S. poor who cannot or should not be employed. This 40 percent includes almost all of the 
27 percent or so of the poor who are in consumer units headed by senior citizens (granted 
that some of these senior citizens should be accorded employment opportunity). It includes 
also the about 13 percent of the U.S. poor who are in consumer units headed by women who 
cannot or should not work (almost: 32 percent of the U.S. poor are in consumer units headed 
by women, but much more than half of these women have or shoulé have job opportunities.) Thus, 
a full-blown employment program would encompass, in one way or another, measures addressed 
to eeeey all of the poor, and not just to ose in the working age population. 
Further still, sustained full — would sotevelis the public revenues to 
finance the public programs which the poor (anda others) need, whether employed or not. To 
. illustrate: If we had enjoyed full employment and production during the period 1953-1965, 
‘to revenues at all Leveis of government--at actually existing tax rates--would have been 
about 200 billion dollars more than they actually were. With these additional tax reve- 


nues, during the thisteenaten period, we could have built 175 thousand school class- 
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than actually received; 
TOOMS » and paid teachers one thousand dollars more each year/ estes ated ‘more. than | 500. eae 
thousand additional hospital beds and facilities; increased Social Security payments 
very substantially by means of public contributions; paid for thirteen years the subsidy 
contributions on 4 million units of low-rent housing; and used. various public types of. 
income-supplementation payments to lift the incomes of.all of the poor families in the 
$ thirteen 

U. S. to an annual level for each of these/years penregsng $822 more than they actually 
received. (And there would have bedn enough left over, from these additional revenues, 
to have increased economic ‘Sselstang overseas by about 50 petuerit. and to have — 
about 20 billion dollars more toward expansion of our national defense efforts, if this 


had been deemed desivebia):, 


The size of the full-employment task 


The itice of the task of ‘restoring and then maintaining full employment is immense. 


Measured from a 1965 bases, we need 4.6 million net additional jobs 


by 1967, in order to restore full employment by early 1968; 9.3 million by 1970; 


and 16.6 million by 1975. Even these estimates understate the problem. They are based 
upon’assuming that a level of full-time unemployment just below 3 percent .of the civilian 
labor force would be consistent with full employment; we really ought to be’ moving to- 


ward a target of 25 or 2 percent unemployment, particularly because unemployment hits 


the "“vulnerables" so much harder than it hits the labor force as<a whole, and the "ideal" | 
toward which we should strive is employment of everyone who should be participating in the 
civilian labor force. And these estimatés of net additions to jobs do not include new jobs 
for those who will continue é 

to be forced out of their current jobs by technology and automation, and by changing 


patterns of demand on the part of consumers and governments at all levels. Thus, it 
has been estimated that we may need a gross total of 22-27 million new jobs by 1975. 


Aggregate approach to full employment — 


The aggregate approach to full employment insists that increases in total spending 


or demand, if large enough, will eliminate unemployment in excess of "frictional" or 
minimum unemployment. These devas in total spending may take the form of larger 
public outlays; without corresponding increases in taxation. They may take the form of 
tax reduction to induce aire private lesbnding) without corresponding reduction in public 
spending. 

tn edition, incesbens in total spending may be promoted in the private sector by 
reducing maladjustments in the distribution of income which cause saving to rise faster 
than it is actually utilized for npealiat doin and employment purposes ; Idle manpower and 
plant are manifestations of such excess saving. These veut corrections in the Berne 
sector may be achieved through voluntary adjustments in prices, wages, profits, and in- 


vestments; which would bring into better balance our ability to produce and our ability 
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_ consume- Adjustments in the private sector may also chciepette from sara pyeeeses 
whieh impose privers obligations, such as eager hagas legielatton, various ‘damects of 
the Social i program, and some seeatitocy programs - 


In very iarge measure, the aggregate approach to full employment expresses an in- 


escapable truth. Not a single unemployed person can get a job anywhere (except by 


taking it away. from somebody else), unless there is additional spending to employ this 


person, even if there is a current job opening waiting to be filled. This means more — 
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‘And since this additional spending adds to our total production 


aggregate spending. 
of goods and services, there is a clear and direct correlation between the reduction of 
unemployment ana: the rate of economic growth. This rate must be speeded wp 
cktanebis to restore and asintein full employment. 

While there can-be m doubt that we need even better programs of training ae re- 
trainina than we now ies we must reject most emphatically the proposition that the 


Main reason for excessive unemployment resides in the personal characteristics of the 


unemployed. This fallacy rests upon failing to distinguish between the reasons why toc mar 
ure unemployed and the reason y why paz ticular people are selected for unemployment — 
when there are not enough jobs to go around. 
If the current level of full-time unemployment were to Sie Peon 4 percent of the 
Civilian iabor force to 8 pesicit, aa to insufficient spending to hold ynemployment 
steady , the additional unemployment outa be mainly among the "vulnerables.™ ‘These 
would be the older workers: the young people seeking to enter the labor force for the 
first time; the ietvaeuae ang relatively unskilled; the nonwhites rather than the 
whites, and the women rather than the men, insofar as discrimination against nonwhites 
and women remained ,or bicaiien discrimination during the past century and longex has 
prevented nonwhites and women on the average from having the degree of training and 


education which others have. But to say that this would be the reason why they became 


. unemployed would be like saying that, if half of the people in a lifeboat died from 
‘ exposure because they were not as strong as the others in the boat, the cause was 


the condition of their health rather than the shipereck, Likewise, if there were too 


few lifeboats, and the stronger kept the weaker out. 
Conversely, the reduction of unemployment to only about one percent of the civilian 


labor force during World War II provided jobs for those who a few short years earlier 
were "unfit," and also for millions who customarily did not enter the labor force at all. 
And the creation of job opportunities provides guidelines to effective training and 
education which do not otherwise exist. 

To state all this in a different way, the taut that Negroes tend to be the first fired) 
and the last hired waen jobs are insufficient should not prevent us from recognizing that 


‘this phenomenon, so centrai to the racial problem, would not exist if there were jobs for 
all. 
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Structural approach to full employment - 


- The structural approach to full employment, as usually defined, explains unemploy- 


ment more largely in terms of the "unfitness" of the unemployed, and urges the training 
and retraining programs which would enable them to fill job openings which (it is 
claimed) already exist, or which (it is claimed) would automatically result from better- 


prepared sates for jobs. The inadequacies of thie approach, if 7 oe far, nave 
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just been set forth. 


Yet the structural approach, within appropriate limitations, has value also. For 
the very meaning of the new technology and automation is that a dollar of additional 
spending for one purpose will not help the job situation as much as a dollar of spend- 


ing for another purpose. There are some industries where the rate of output per man- 


hour will continue to rise faster than any likely increase in demand for the products 


of these industries, no matter bch much money consumers have jingling in their pockets. 


For example, if we use an index of 100 ito represent the ratio of ror to produc- 
tion in the base period 1947-1949, thig ratio by 1964 had fallen to 44.5 in agriculture; 
57.3 in all manufacturing; 65.9 in iron and steel; 59.0 in electrical machinery and 
equipment; 57.8 in motor vehicles and other transportation equipment; and 98.1 in rail- 
roads. | | < 

We Sulllitnxe -need to redirect an increasing portion of total demand earn enn 
goods and services where the increases in real national needs from year to year are so 
great that the servicing of these increased ik. sn full will outrun the rate of ad- 
vance in. ‘technology and eri ts and thus contribute millions of additional jobs. 
This will also produce a _job=product-mix tnetédiina a jeer higher Sidieoxtion of semi- . 
skilled and relatively unskilled jobs, which is what large portions of the unemployed 
need at once. It is chasing a futility to train people for the job patterns of the 
‘past, which we could not agent if we basta, drt should not repeat if we could. 

For even apart from technological consideration, and although almost any kind of enm- 
ployment is better than unemployment, employment cannot be the sole criterion. We do 
not want leaf-raking nor pyramid-building. We cannot be satlavied with a asthe more 
jobs resulting from construction of luxurious hotels on the beaches and from production 
of superf luous gadgets by the hundreds of millions, if this substitutes for the additional 


‘would result 
jobs which / from creation of effective demand and markets for the things we need most 


as a nation and a people. This consideration unites the goal of full employment with 


the goals for meeting the other priorities of our national. needs. 
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Preparing an effective full-employment program 


As full employment depends upon a careful admixture of the aggregate and structural ; 


approaches, much of the recent debate as to which of the two should be emphasized-has_. . 


been academic and futile, and conducted at the expense of the unemployed. There were 


similar debates when we had 8 million unemployed just before World War II. But when 
the war came, we got down to business. We assumed that we could not afford any large 
wastage of manpower or” other productive resources. We budgeted full employment and 


full production, and we also defined the priorities of our national needs and resolved 


to serve them. . Guided by these quantitative goals, we were able to achieve a synthesis 


of public and private policies. and programs suited to the attainment of the goals. The 
results outdistanced expectation. | 
Granted that less stringent policies and programs are. needed now, because we have : 
tioxe to work with and because we are not in a total war against external enemies, a sim- 


ilar method is embodied in the "Freedom Budget.” But because the "Freedom Budget" is 
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formulated without the vast resources available to the Government, and because the "Freedor 
"Budget" has no powers except those of persuasion, the fulfillment of its objectives re- 
quires that the Padevek Geneva develop a more comprehensive ‘ie exact equivalent , what 
ever it = be called, and implement it with all the powers at its command. 

This is no more than the explicit mandate of the Employment Act oF 1946, which 
thus far has been seriously limited in its yttiisation. The Reports of the President 
and of the Council of Economic Advisers under the Emp loyment Act should specify long- 
ome goals, running five and perhaps ten years ahead, for sustained maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power. These goals should be divided into components a 
tifying what portions of our total output should serve the great priorities of our na- 
tional. needs. There should be specific goals for the total liquidation of U.S. poverty. 
There should be incorporated tha: coment of a specific adequacy standard of Living for 
all Americans, assured in the main by the bat tment to sustained full employment, and 
supplemented by measures to guarantee this adequacy standard of living to all those who 
canine earn it through gainful employment. 

Every economic policy and program conducted by the Fédewel Government, .or involving 
Federal legislation, should be geared (1) to encourage others to go as far as they can 
toward attainment of all of the goals, and (2) to/unqualified ener anne the Federal 
Government itself, to make up the difference between the full achievement of the goals 


and thove portions of them which can elsewhere be achiowel: The Federal Budget, national 


monetary ‘policies, social security and housing and farm policies, and all other national 
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»ociicies anc pregrams importantly affecting the development and utilization of our econ- 
omic resources. including our human resources, should be included in thé ‘équivelent- of~.--'- 


a “Freedom Budget” in the Reports under the Employment Act. 


Every legitimate reliance should be placed upon the role of private enterprise, 
community: action, grass-roots participation, and action by State and local governments. - 
But the very nature of a total effort against unemployment and poverty and all their mani- 


festations, and toward serving the other great priorities of our-national needs, calls 
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for greatly increased emphasis upon Federal action. 


i 


Here again tnere is a close analogy to the civil rights movement. This movement. 
casted at the grass roots, and involved action eS aty level. But it gained sub- 
stantial ground only through leadership decisions made in a Federal courthouse in 
Washington, a Federal Congress in Washington. end the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government. The need fcr this is even more apparent on the economic and social front. 
Theoretically, the: objectives of the civil rignts movement could be achieved withgut 

4 
Federal action, if the hearts and. minds of 200 million Americans were fully attuned to 
these objectives. But even if everyone Siated tc get rid of unemployment and poverty-- 
and practically everyone does -- the specific actions toward these ends cannot be 
Formulated. nor fullv executed, by 200 million Americans in their separate and individual 
Capacities. This is what our national union and our Federal Government are for, and we 


y 


must act accordingiy. 


V1. Elimination of U.S. Poverty: The First "End" Priority In The "Freedom Budget" 

| In terms of "end" objectives, the elimination of poverty is the top priority 

ae the "Freedom Budget."" For the very word "poverty" brings together the whole cluster 

of our economic and social troubles: unemployment ; substandard pay; bad housing; in- 
adequate education and health care; malnutrition; deficient Social becusaty and welfare pay- 
ments to those who cannot be gainfully Liinved: high concentration of crime, sepaiitie 


delinquency , and other social aberrations. 


The amount. of U.S. poverty, and goals for its reduction 


: million : | : 
In 1964, 9.1/muitiple-person families, embracing about 29 million people, lived 


in poverty. Adding 2-3 million unattached individuals, the total came to more than 
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34 million. The amount of income required to emerge from the poverty cellar de- | 
pends upon the size of the consumer unit, the. number of chilaren in the unit wa 
their aze distribution, the geographic eek tein which to a degree affects the cost « 
of living, and some other factors. But as a fair werking rule, 4 multiple-person 
family income of $3,130, and an unattached individual iucome of $1,540, is currently 
used by the ieee aie others es the poverty-income ceiling.* 

Even these data fail to present the whole picture. In 1964, 4.5 million 
mltiple-persou fawilies had incomes under $2,900, and 3.1 miliion unattached individ- 
sine sis below $1,000. 

As has been stated, the goals for the reduction of poverty embodied in the 
"Wreedom Budget” invoive a top cattnaailie. They recognize the necessity for policies 
and programs which are not satisfied with sustained full employment and full peebee- : 
tion alone, and which concentrate upon many specific measures to fight poverty. They 
involve substantial redistributive efforts. Nonetheless, these goals for the reduction 
of poverty are fitted into an internally cuasistert vange of "Freedom Budget" goals 
which take account of ali other basic economic requirements and nations} objectives , 
contemplate balancec economic ceveiopment. ace designed for optimum growth in our 
overall economic strength, and (as Wwiil be shown) envisége inconie progress © 
at all levels of the income scale. ‘ 

in this full perspective, the "Freedom Budget" contains estimates that the 
total ssi of American nultiple-person families living in peverty can and therefore 
should be: vebined to less than three quarters of a million by 1970, and to about 
half a million by 1975. The number of unattached individuals living in ee can 
and therefore should be reduced to about less than one and a third million’ ti 1970, 
and to less than three quarters of a million by 1975. This would mean that, within 
the decade ahead, we can reduce the total number of people living in poverty from 


more than 34 million in 1964 tc about two and a quarter million in 1975.** 


The related problem of deprivation 


Studies of the U.S. Department of Labor, brought up to date for changes in the 


cost. of living, indicate that there is a very wide gap between the poverty-income ceil- 
ing and the income required for a "modest but adequate" budget. On the average, 


this budget might be set at about $6,000 for a multiple-perseon family. It therefore 


*The money income concept is used throughout this discussion. 
*¥See Chart Two. 
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appears conservative to say that families with incomes under $5,000 (not $6,000). 
but above the poverty-income ceiling of $3,130, live in deneeenian, though not in 
absoitte poverty. Those living in deprivation in 1964 came to about 7.5 million 
families, or about 26 million people.* 

The “modest but adequate” budget for an unattached individual averages about 
$3,000, and an individual with an income below $2,500, but above the poverty-income 
ceiling of $1,500, should be recueae ni living in ‘depri vakion: These totaled 1.7 
million in 1964. Adding these %o the ghout 26 million deprived people in multiple- 
seecd MUMbItes the total came to almost 28 million people. ** 

In many Wavs, the lot of those living in deprivation is especially poignant; 
their iieutnners in most instances are fully employed, and they are usually regard- 


ed as "respectable" people without having the incomes,needed to live respectably. 


A fuli-scale attack upon poverty cannot neglect the problem of deprivation. The 


sustained full employment anc full production required to liquidate poverty would 


be mich more difficult tc attain, if we did not also increase the incomes and pur- 


chasing power of those living in Seabieation . The policies and programs most needed 
to increase the incomes of the poor are equaily applicable to a majority of, the 
deprived. And it would be neither psychologically ner politically feasible to ob- 
tain the public consents recuired for a full-scale war against poverty, if the de- 
prived were left out. 

‘The "Freedom Budget" indicates that the 7.5 million families living in 
deprivation in 1964 can and tnerefore should be reduced to about 3 million by 1975. 
it would seem that the number of unattached individuals living in deprivation might © 
actually increase from 1.7 million to about 2.8 million, but this would rethact the 
fact that so many of these now living in poverty will sine moved upward into the 
deprivation category. Grouping together the families and the unattached individuals, 
the sania of people living in deprivation could and therefore should be reduced from 
almost 28 million in 1964 te about 13 million in 1975. 

These goals for the liquidation of poverty and the roeiliien of deprivation 
are riot incompatible with income prokvess all along the line. For example, in 1964 


there were 21.8 willion multiple-person families living in comfort or affluence with 


* The average size of families living in deprivation is. nigher than the average size 
of those living in ooverty. 


*#As ecrlier indicated, 47 miliion lived above poverty but below the "modest but adequate” 
budget. : 
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incomes of $7,000 or over; these could be lifted to about 42 million by 1975. Among 


unattached individuals, there were.2.4 million living in comfort or affluence with 


incomes of $5,000 or over; these couid be lifted to 3.4 miilion by 1975." 


Importance of improved income distribution 


The rather widespread idea that, if our economy grows rapidly enough, poverty 


will be reduced at acceptable sveed regardless of improvea income distribution, is 


entirely erroneous. 


To be sure, sustained economic exaebh lifts the incomes of all. But while 
iecailias is in part an absolute concept, .it is also ir part a relative concept. 
Poverty in the U.S. tote does not mean the same thing as 50 years ago, nor does it. 
mean the oe thing as poverty in Africa cr Asia today. Poverty in the U.S. today 
is to some degree relative to what others in the U.S. now enjoy. This does not mean 
that, if at some time in the distant future the lowest -4ncuu fifth had tabiees . 
averaging $20,000 a willie they would still be regarded as living in poverty. But it 
does mean that, regarding social justice, we cannot remain satisfied with current 
income distribution when the lowest fifth are still sc low in absolute terms. 

In. 1964, the highest income fifth of a]l U.S. nultiple-person fanilies received 
41, percent of total multiple-person family personal incoiae, vhile tne loweel tubers 


fifth received only 6 percent, and the lowest two-fi.ths only ¢: percent. It is arguable 


whether this distributicn would be acceptable in cerrs 22 i::° A: yricanm ideal, even if the 


lowest income fifth had average incomes of $20,000 a year. And it is certainly not 


acceptable, when more tnan the lowest income sixth of our entire population live in 


absolute poverty, and when almost ell of the lowest third ive in poverty or depriva- 


tion. 


Even from the purely "economic" point of view, further imprcevements in income 


distribution are essential to the optimum progress and growth or the U.S. economy as 


a whole. From 1961 to 1965, total national production measured in nuuiform dollars | 


grew 22.5 percent, and private consumer spending for =.siet. products grew at about 


the same rate. Government outlays at all levels for goods ard services grew only 


12.2 percent, and these also constitute a type of consumption of ultimate products. 


Meanwhile, private investment in the plant and equipment which add to our production 


capabilities advanced 45 percent. These disparate trends indicate the tendency of 


re 
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our power to produce to outrun ultimate consumption, which results in :4 


*Again, see Chart Two. 
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manpower and plant, and, if continued long enough, results in economic downturns. 

These disparities between produekdor. capabilities and ultimate consumption stem 
from disparities in incomes. From 1963 to 1965, wages and-salaries grew 21.8 percent, 
ine ‘at cinké to the sane eeke af totel private consumer spending, and farm proprietors' 
net income grew only 4.5 percent, while corporate profits grew 39.4 percent, personal 
dividend inceme 33.6 vercesit . and personal interest income 42.2 percent. 

These disparities vetween investinent end consumption, profits and consumer 
incomes, have been equally ietebest during the most recent year. A stable and growing 


economy remains in serious jeopardy until these enormous disparities are greatly 


reduced through improved income distribution. 


Main approaches to the reduction of poverty 


The aspect of the current “war against poverty" which centers in the program of 


the Office cof Economic Opportunity under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is of 


tremendous significance. This program reflects the dedication of the President and the 
aia to this wer. It has brought the problem of poverty to the center of the nat- 
ional stage. It has enlisted the active cocperation of millions of men and women, in 
almost every county in the U.S. where poverty «exists. It has already Sind tis reveal 
the nature and scope of the poverty problem, and in a short tine made sdanucdsbic gains 
against,some aspects of this problem. The "Freedom Budget" projects very great enlarge- 
ments in this program from year to year, supported by adequate funds. The program has 
already generated a wide variety of criticism, some constructive and some unworthy. 
What is said below is not intended to deal with these criticism, nor to enlarge the 
burdens of the devoted peoples at ali levels engaged in the Economic Opportunity pro- 
gram. 

But what has been alreedy stated throughout this discussion, and what will mie 
said furtner below, make it clear that the major aspects of a full-scale war against 
peverty cannot be found within the confines of the Economic Opportunity Act. Nor 
are these aspects implemented decusuanel by other national policies and programs. 

This is because, tc a very substantial degree, much of the current thinking 


about the "war against poverty" suffers from quite similar deficiencies to much of the 


current thinking about remedies for unemployment. There is a tendency to place 


excessive emphasis upon the personal characteristics of the poor as the explanation 


of the huge amount of poverty in an economy already as rich and productive as ours. 
There is correspondingly a tendency not to recognize how predominant a part of the 


treatment of the poverty problem depends upon full-employment policies, and income- 
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assistance policies for those who cannot or should not be gainfully employed. Such 
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policies axe not generated by personal. srocessing of the poor. Indeed, vithiek vremet: 
deve Lopeent and apr lication of saieai pelicies, the "var against poverty" might well - 
generate resentment and reazticn, oy iifting expectancies much more rapidly than they 
are being fulfilled. | 

Talis point. 7 ae vital that it requires reinforcement by a detailed examination 
of the characteristics of the U.S; sisi: In 1964, somewhat more than half of then 
were in consumer units whee heads had less than eight years of education. Improved 
educational opportunity is in itseif ew top national priority, and the "Freedom Budget" 
allows amply for this. But those who heve less than eight years of education are 
<allhicaiad among many groups, aad re most instances improved edlaation would not in it- 
self help much to lift them out of poverty. 

For example, as already indicated, considerably more than a quarter of the poor 
Jive in consumer units with heads agea 65 and over. if we are to deal realistically and 
promptly with this problem (instead of reiying upon the distant hope that the grand— 
children of today will not be poor when they are grendparents if ‘surricientiy educated) , 
we must. set eboue promptly to eniarge the Seciai. Security and welfare payments to our 
abysmally neglected senior citizens---who ave jacreasing “ the.millions from year to 
year. | | 

More than ‘one-eightl: of ali of the pec>~ necple in the US. live on farms. Their 
plight, aiid what to de about it, is higali ght.7 i. Cueaypter VIII. Undoubtedly, 
farm people - have had relatively less educations. opvertunity than others. But this 
is not the reason ie avout h2 percent of all: farm families are poor, compared with 
only about lj percent of all nonfarm ramilies. The reason is that our national farm 
policies have nct succeeded. in allocating to agriculture anything even approxinat ing 


a fair share of national income, by compensating for the economic weakness of the farmer 


who sells his products in a "free" narket (where prices fluctuate widely, responsible to th. 
so-called law of supply and demand) enc buys in an sdministered or centrolled market ; 
coupled with this, too much of the Goveriment aid has gone to farmers who have needed it 


least, and too little to those who have needed it most. The reason is also that we have 
not made full use of ole farm productive powers to fight malnutrition eucinig HALA one 

of American poor children in noufarm areas and to fight starvation among hundreds of 
akijanes overseas. Still another reason is that, in rural areas relatively even more 
than in urban areas, the "public sector” is starved with respect to educational and 


"equalization" policies on the part 


health facilities and personnel; this calls for 
of the Federal Government. To wipe out farm poverty, the education most needed applies 


to the policy-maker rather than to tke farmer. 
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\ About two-fifths of all of the U.S. poor live in the South. But this poverty cannot be 


attacked by pointing out that its victims have the personal characteristics of being Southern-— 


ers, or by moving them to Harlem. They are poor because their incomes are too low, and the li 


of attack are employment opportunity , decent wages, farm-income improvement, larger Social Sec- 


urity and welfare payments, and better educational and health services in the "public sector." 


These lines of attack are set forth in more detail in later chapters. 

Almost one-third of the U.S. poor, as already stated, are in consumer units headed by 
women. Considerably more then half of these women would be helped most by a full-employment 
euvironment, and by removal of discrimination with respect to hiring, pay, and advancement. 
Public financial support of an adequate volume of day-care services for sittieen is essential, 
in order that these women may take the jobs made ‘open to them. But aincet one-sixth of thc U. 
poor are in eonsumer units headed by women who cannot or should not work. These "broken" fam- 
ilie> concentrated most heavily of course among Negroes, are singularly neglected in rost of 
the current inadequate efforts to make war against poverty. They are subjected to meny tyi7c 
of pauperizaticn and degradation in the very process of extending to a small fraction of wnem 
the verious types of welfare vayments, and even where these are extended they are in most case 
woefully inadequate. This glaring aspect of the poverty problem requires as one step a greet 
enlargement of welfare payments in several categories, both as to scope and size, and also sub 


stitution as rapidiy as feasible of nationwide systems of adequate family allowances. The 


quantitative reeds with respect to these programs are set forth more fully in Chepter X. 


The point has already been develoved that a full 40 percent of all of the poverty in the : 


U.S. is due to inadequate employment opportunity; to remedy tnis, traning and education are an 


auxiliary approach to a nationwide full-emplcyment policy and program. And about 20 percent of) 


| < 
all the J.S. poor, as alieady indicated, are poor because their breadvinners receive svostandar | 


wages when employed. This aspect of the problem requires more extended treatment, which will 


follow shortly. 


There is, of course, an appealing note in the concentration of the Fconomic Opportunity 
program upon the euae: Insofar as this approach is based upon recognition that miliions «f 
the young have become warped and twisted by the poverty environments in which they have liv-d, 
it deserves vigorous support. But insofar as this approach relates to improving their cenernl] 
education, it may be proper to ask whether we should not concentrate also upon improving ovr 


general educational systems, and changing the environments in which these young people live so 


that they will not drop out of school even if their classrooms are pleasant and their teechers 


good. insofar as this approach is based upon the training of the young in a vocational sense, 


the earlier-stated proposition applies that we need to know better what to train them for; aad (| 


that ir a full-employment environment most of them wouid be drawn into jobs and trained on the 


job. | 
And insofar as concentration upon the young carries any implication that it is too late 


to do mich about their elders, this misinterprets the whole nature of the poverty problem. If 


we are addressing curselves to the more than 16 million poor children in the U.S., rather 


than to the relatively few who may be involved for a short period of time in special 


youth programs, we should all ask these pertinent questions: Can we 


really rescue the young, without rescuing their parents? Can we really rescue es 


without profound alterations in the whole environment in which — re -ee the 
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employment enya eae and the housing environment? 


It is on the basis of these broad and balanced ee that the "Freedom Budget" 


presents all of tie essential ingredients in a full-scale war against poverty. 


The problem of “the working poor’ 


We have already noted that about a fifth of all U.S. ciel is among those whose 


breadwinners receive substandard wages. | only about 63 percent of all Renewnerys te employees 


in the U.S. are covered by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, and only eee 10 percent 
are covered ‘by State laws which are far more inadequate. Thus about 27 percent of all non- 
scievanie enadioaeha. a almost 13 million, are not covered at all. 

Even among those covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, the iuliin: abd is only $1.25 = 
an hour. Assuming that the breadwinner enjoys fifty weeks of work per year and forty hours 


of work per week, the annual income yield of $2,500 is about 20 percent below the poverty- 


income ceiling for a family, and more than 58 percent below the "modest but adequate” budget. 
_ Assuming 7*s weeks of unemployment during a year, the annual income yield is about 32 percent . 


below the poverty-income ceiling, and almost 65 percent below the "modest but adequate" bud- 


get. Even if there is a secondary worker in the family earning one-third as much as the pri- | 
mary breadwinner, the annual income sti at full employment is more than 44 percent below the 
"modest but adequate” buaget . And assuming 7’s weeks of unemployment far each, the annual income 
yield is 9.5 percent below the poverty<dieiien ceiling, and almost 53 vercent below the "modest 
but adequate" budget. 
The Bill. reported favorably in 1965 by the House Committee on Education win Labor would 
lift Federal’ coverage to about 80 percent of all nonsupervisory workers. Its goal of a 
minimum wage of $1.75 an vies by 1968 for currently-coverea workers and by 1970 for newly- 
* covered weeklies is hardly adequate, and the lift by then or shortly bitwettes should be to 


at least $2.00 an hour. The bill in its later stages, with the increase limited to $1.60 


and its coverage less extensive, is even more inadequate by far. Even at $2.00 an hour, and 


with a secondary breadwinner as described above, the annual income yield would be more than 


11 percent below the "modest but adequate" budget assuming full employment throughout the 


year, and more than 24 percent below assuming the above-stated amount of unemployment. The 
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Federal minimum wage should be lifted to $2.00 an hour by 1968 or 1969, and its coverage 


extended to the limits of Federal jurisdiction under the Constitution. 


The objection to prompt and adequate improvements in the Fair Labor Standards Act, on 


the ground that this would be "inflationary, 


will be discussed when we come to the subject 


of inflation and how to deal with it wisely and equitably. 


Vil. 


Replacing The Slum Ghettos: 


‘ The. more generalized wage problem | 


The problem of inadequate wages is not limited to substandard wages. Wages in 
recurrent 
general are the dominant factor in consumer purchasing power, and the /lag in consumer 


purchasing power behind the growth in our iS aeddliction. capabilities is a major explanation 
of excess unemployment and inadequate economic growth. The dangerously. disparate trends 
in varivus types of ecouliadc: activity and incomes during the past four years and during — 
the past year have already been depicted. 

A major explanation of this difficulty is that the Federal iricettege Gutaonoute:; 
while purporting to promote wage-rate seine in line with productivity gains, have not 
had this effect. During recent years, wage-rate gains have lagged very sevauiiniy biel 
eesbuistsviie gains in the private ecodeiey as a whole, and even more so in the manufactur- 
ing sector where the hue and cry has been raised that excessive wage rate increases have 


forced prices upward. 


Further unionization would also help to correct the wage lag, and this would be 


assisted greatly by Federal legislation obliterating the so-called "right to work" laws 


in some States. 


"End" and "Means" Priority In The "Freedom Budget" 


g 


The removal of the slum ghettos which now infect our cities, and of substandard 


housing in other areas as well, is the top specialized priority in the "Freedom Budget", 


as distinguished from the broader objectives of getting rid of excess unemployment and 


poverty. It is an "end" priority, because substandard housing is both a cause and by- 


product of poverty itself, and perhaps the main factor in what has been called the "self- 


perpetuating" nature of poverty. And it is a "means" priority, because rapid expansion 


of home construction, with the other outlays which it would spark, can perhaps contribute 


about half of the 22-27 million new jobs we need by 1975. 


How many are ill-housed, and why 


Although there is no satisfactcry Single test of what constitutes unsatisfactory 


housing, the 1960 Census described as “seriously deficient" about 9.3 million housing 


units in the U.S., or about one-sixth of the total. Allowing for what appears to be some 


understatement , at least one-fifth of all our people were ill-housed when the most 


recent comprehensive count was made. | 
The bad ‘housing is occupied predominantly by the ue According to the Census, 
less than 21 percent of all renter-occupied housing and only, about Ts ae of all 


But in the case of occupancy 


owner-occupied housing in metropolitan areas were unsound. 
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by families with incomes under $3,000, about 60 percent of the former and about 34 
percent of the latter were unsound. And among consumer units with incomes under $2,000, 


it appears that at least 4 out of 5 lived in unsound housing. 


yi The poor in the main are aot getting decent housing because it is not "profitable" 


to provide it fer them. Even with the protection of Government insurance through the 
Federal Housing Administration, far less than one percent of the new single-family homes 
are purchased by those with incomes iii $4,000. The production of new rental housing 
for the poor on a ‘npotthebie banka has Debi-even more negligible. And the provision 

of new housing for the higher income groups does not enable decent housing to be “handed 
down" to the poor in any substantial volume. The proof positive of this is the amount of 


substandard housing still in use, and its highly unsatisfactory rate of reduction in 


recent years. 


Housing goals through 1970 


f 


Jt as going around in circles to argue that the poor should not move into decent 
housing, except at the Oe that they move out of poverty and are able to pay for it on 
their own. For the slums themselves make the individual and the family less able to 
move forward on their own; and without 2 vast rehousing porous ibeiabaiiiiiie- th decade 


ahead, there cannot be the sustained full--employment environment which must underpin 


: < 
the whole war against poverty. 


In 1965, there were about 1.5 million traditionally financed private nonfarm 


housing starts for middle-income and high-income families. There were only about 40 


thousand starts for low-income families and for lower-middle income families combined. 


Measured against need, this was a travesty. 


The goals which now should be established, and fortified with appropriate poli- 


cies are these: 


By 1968 and through 1970, we should be starting about 1.2 million traditicnally 
financed private nonfarm housing for middle-income and high-income families. A higher 
rate is neither desirable nor sustainable, because it recurrently saturates the market 
for this kind of housing, and explains the extreme instability of housing construction 
which has contributed mightily to eotieel economic instability and high unemployment. 

We should start moving upward now toward 400 thousand starts of lower-middle 
income housing in 1968, and about 500 thousand in 1970. This program requires an miter. 
It calls for large increases in 


prising combination of private and public efforts. 


public outlays for aid to land acquisition and other aspects of urban renewal. There 


i 
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is imperative need for powerful use of the credit of the Federal Government; either. thropgh | 


loans or guarantees, toward very much lower interest rates and much longer terms of amortiza- 
tion. The Government should be making credit available for this type of housing at an inter- 
est rate not higher than the average interest rate on all outstanding Federal obligations. 


Even this will not pe good enough, if the Government does not combat the trend toward | 


rising interest rates of all types, irstead lw 6 eae this trend by lifting the interest 
rates on its own ‘Obligations. The strategic position of — Federal Government in the money 
markets should be used forthrightly to drive. _ interest rates sharply rere 

The nonfarm housing starts for low-income families, with annual ssidies to make up the 
difference between the annual cost. and what these families can afford to pay without: excessive 
strains upon. their overall budgets, should be lifted yeai by year to at least 400 thousend in 
1968, and 500 ee rm i970. Allowing for increased attorts the .States and localities, 
the mein drive in this condiaanielariiant come from transiating the Federally-assisted effort 
from e shabby token program to meaningful proportions. 
The farm population also suffers Cuakceitrebity bad housing. Although this‘problem is 
most intimately connected with the general problem of the restoration of our rural people to : 
their proper place in the economic structhre (see Chapter VII1), some note should be made of it | 
at this point. The tragic condition of the housing supply for Negroes in farm areas had only 
one limited example in the Mississippi delegation which set up tent cities on Lafayette Square 


in Washington, D. C., to dramatize the housing needs of sharecropperg throughout the rural Sout] @ 


Why is public housing called "unpopular"? 


The alleged "unpopularity" of the ih adechdeisted programs to rehouse slum dwellers 
ariscc not from the fact that they have gone too far, but rather from the fact that they have 
hardly made a dent. So long as this kind of housing continues to be built annually for less 
than one-tenth of those who need it, nine families must be excluded for every one that is taken : 
in, the rules of exclusion are harsh and arbitrary, those taken in are plagued with rales and. 
regulations, and driven out again when their incomes rise enough to si. dace tenraves instead 
of poor. This very process breeds resentment, turmoil, discrimination, and misunderstanding, 
and tends to replace the old slum ghettos with new slum ghettcs--more livable, to sé ene: 

But when this housing effort rises to the challenge which confronts it, it can become AS 
successful and as "acceptable" as in some other Sdestvias which have done so mich more on 
this front with so mich less to work with. 


A sufficiently massive effort would substitute purpose for patchwork, permit more 


mixed-income occupancy, make living in a "project" akin to living in other satisfactory 
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housing, and remove from the "projects" their cruel identification as homes for the poor. 


- The housing program contained in | the "Freedom Budget" would reduce the amount 


of seriously deficient housing from 9. 3 million units in 1960 to 3.5 million by 1970. 


The: rest of the jen could be done by 1975. 


Impact of improved housing upon urban renewal and economic growth 


Although our urban renewal efforts. have been grossly inadequate to date, they 
have sii too far ahead of our oftence te replace the slum ghettos with decent housing. 
While the déutvoction at 34m has been inadequate, the rehousing ot ‘alen dwellers has 
lagged even further. In consequence, many slum dwellers have been crowded into other 
slums, where they pay even higher rents because of the shortages thus. created. Ina 
more commendable effort, massive projects to rehouse the poor should be built first, 


: and, after they move in, the slums they have left should be torn down. Parks and 


throughways ‘and shiny new office buildings are all to be desired, but they do not get 


rid of the slums nor lift the oppression from those who.live in them. They may even 


breed resentments by the contrasts they create. Flowers in the park do not remove 

t | ; ee the eeeti in the slum. 

The replacement of the slum ghettos with new housing for their occupants at 
adequate pace would not only make other aspects of urban renewal more acceptable, but 
also augment them greatly. Development of community facilities ee improvements 
of all types would follow in the wake of the needed housing effort. More would be spent 

for every commodity which enters into sida and other urban construction, and for 
furnishings and equipment within the structures. 

About half a million more new housing starts per year during the next decade than 
in 1965, or 5 million more for the decade as a whole, would probably entail for the 
decade as « wee about 50 billion dollars more of direct housing investment than would 


result from maintenance of the current level of housing starts. Considering the unusu- 


ally high multiplier effect of housing on other outlays, the incremental spending over 
the decade might aggregate 100 to 150 billion eadieie: Construction employment would 


rise, from a 1965 base, about 35 percent by 1970, and about 53 percent by 1975. 


Accompanying social benefits 


The social benefits would be even greater, though less subject to quantification. 


The crime, juvenile delinquency, and disease which concentrate in the slums would be 


reduced. Making our cities decent places in which to live would reduce the egress of 


the affluent to the suburbs. It would at least slow down the process whereby we are 
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— inexorably becoming two jaericas—wilth the poor forming increasing proportions of 
those living in the cities, while others move out. And with the ehtanint and influent- 
ial forming a reasonable proportion of the total city population, the cities would have 
both the means and the will to finance siimeatens the popular services which are now 


being starved--with this starvation feeding the very poverty which it reflects. 


yItrt. Agriculture, Natural Resources, And Regional Development 


Our farm people and the farms on iadch thhy work are among our most important 
iarone. But these resources have been sorely neglected. Millions of acres have 
been retéxed from production, despite widespread malnutrition suntiinis the poor at home, 
and starvation among hundreds of millions overseas. Millions of farmers have been 
forcec off the land, te find for the.most part unemployment and poverty elsewhere. 
Even now, on a family or per capita basis, the widichktration of poverty is about 2s 
times as hign in agriculture as in the nonfarm economy. Despite considerable improve- 


ment in farm income during the past year, per capita farm income from all sources in 
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1965 was cnly 1,610, and per capita income from farm 


sources only $1,060 compared with per capita nonfarm income of v2 ,800. This, after a 
generation of efforts to bring our farm people up to income parity with others. . 

A long-range full employment, production, and purchasing power budget for 
it culturs is an essential part of the "Freedom Budget." The main features are: (1) 
Goals to assure pioquate, balanced, and pieasant diets for the U.&. poor, without wait- 
ing until they are no longer poor, through-expanded food stamp and other distributional 
programs; to meet the growing food and fiber needs of our growing population in an 
economy and industrial system expanding at optimum rates; and to enlarge vastly our 
exports of foods and rides to the half of the world where most of the people gO hungry. 
(2) Goals to maintain our farm population and farm lands at levels which will assure 
‘the needed volume of output. Even allowing for the uniquely rapid advance of techno- 
- logy and productivity in agriculture, this will require a virtual stabilization of our 
farm population during the next decade, “ae large increases in acreage and livestock 
breeding units. It will require that submarginal farmers receive the credit, incomes, 
tools, and skills to become self-sufficient, farmily-type farmers. (3) Goals to eradi- 
cate farm poverty, and to bring farm families very close to parity of incomes with 
others by 1975. This will require ‘ gradual shift from price supports to income sup- 


ports, and determined efforts to channel the help to those who need it most instead 


of those who need it least. (4) Goals for improved public services in rural areas, 
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where they are even mcre deficient than elsewhere, with respect to education, health, sub- 


sidizea housing for those who need it, and ‘social security and welfare payments. This 


will require the reconstruction of all of these programs as dealt with elgewhere- in.the 


discussion, and ever-increasing recognition that the Federal Government must use its noniil 


of spending and taxation as an "equalizing" force. It is noteworthy that some of the States 


which are ‘spending least on a per capita basis ‘for these public purposes are spending most 


relative to their wealth and resources. 


These goals for agri culture depend upon a complete reversal of recent and current at-~- 
titudes toward farm outlays in the Federal Budget. These outlays have been pounded for many 


years, even from sources which should know better, on the ground that they-. are “wasteful”. } 
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Certainly the farm program, like most ‘other programs, could be more efficiently conducted. 


But most of the money expended under the farm program has not consumed our economic resources 


it has merely redistributed them so that the farm population has received a larger share 


than it otherwise would, even though a totally inadequate share. This has not only achieved 
a moiety of justice for the farm population, but it has also been immensely beneficial to 


all the rest of us. It has protected the whole economy from the catastrophic declines in 


farm incomes aa prices ‘which used to spark general economic downturns of severe size with 
considerable regularity throughout our history before World War II. 
The help extended to the farm population by the nation at large under national farm 


pone ie constantly subjected to hue and cry on the ground that it is "excessive" should 


be measured against the real benefits conferred by the farm population upon others. Despite 
the talk about rising food prices (for witch the farm program is ‘only in part responsible 
because much of the rise at the consumer level is due to other factors), the American people 
today are fed more bountifully than ever before, and their food costs have come to occupy a 
constantly aeclininé portion of their total budgets. The farm ponulation, which is provid- 
ing this service to the whole American public, for an income return coming to little better 
than half of income parity with others, i& really subsidizing others, instead of others sub- 
‘sidizing it. 


Conservation = replenishment of cas resources 


Resource development in the United States has far from kept up with the requirements 
: of a rapidly-growing population, immense population shifts, and industrial development. 
Critical shortages of water and power persist in many highly populated areas. Airs and 
waters remain polluted. Recreation facilities are unavailable for those who need them 
most. 
These quantitative end qualitative shortages are closely connected with the whole 
problem of poverty and unemployment. Shortages of any kind tax the poor more than 


others. Recreational facilities will always remain adequate for those who have the 


means to get there, and to pay for what it costs to stay there. The needed programs 

of resource conservation and replenishmen’: would provide millions of jobs, and, as in 
— case of housing and urban renewal, vould have the additional merit of a high product 
mix of relatively less skilled jobs. And this is what is most needed without delay for 

the majority of those among whom unemployment is most heavily concentrated. 


Our resource development programs should also intensify the industrial develop- 
ment of etomic energy, with eurtioieer public controls to make this energy the servant 
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of the people, instead of a source of excessive private gains. 


The "Freedom Budget" includes a long-range budget on this whole front. 


Regional development and the distressed areas 


There are wide variations in the amount of poverty and unemployment from region 
to region. The most drastic and tragic aspects are to be found in the so-called “dis= 
tressed areas." Thus far, the programs in Appalachia and elsewhere are merely nibbling : 
at the fringes of these problems. Attempts to "solve" these problems by moving people : 
from the distressed areas to other areas, or by attracting industry and employment 

from other areas to these distressed areas, will remain merely robbing Peter to pay 

Paul init? ei mere a sustained $ad2~enebiibieint environment. 


Most important still, the ad hoc treatment of the "distressed areas" must be 


massive and comprehensive enough to embrace full-scale programs for economic develop- 


ment. It has been a generation since we developed one TVA. With appropriate modifica~ 
tions, we need many of them. 

prreanl all, the plans for relief of the "distressed areas” and for regional 
development must be integrated with a "Freedom Budget" of nationwide scope and: purpose.- 
Without this, the public outlays essential in the stricken areas will not receive the 


support of the American people as a whole. 


1x. Direct Investment In Human Ralbsiidioss : Education, Training, And Health 
Nothing said earlier in this discussion should be construed as playing down the 
role of personal improvement as a factor in economic and social progress. The intent 
has been merely to appraise more carefully the extent to which thie apecterionn efforts 
bear upon problems of unemployment and poverty. Moreover, valuing the individual 
| above: all else, we should honor | better education and training and health because 
they enlarge the individual in all respects, rather than merely ee aids to job and more 


income. We would need more and more of these programs, even if everyone were employed 


and affluent. 


Education 


quantitative and/or qualitative 
For more than twaney years, the/shortages of classrooms in our eeete schools 


have been accumilating. Instead of remedying them adequately, we have tended to redute 
the estimates of shortages. We need, for at least six years ahead, and very conserva 


tively stated, a construction program of more than a hundred thousand public class- 


rooms a year. This would require outlays of about 27 billion dollars. Allied with 


| oo 
this, we need during the next six years about a hundred thoussnd new teachers per year in 
the public ining allowing for retirements ana other withdrawals, the current shortages, 
and population pene It is estimated that not more than two-thirds of this need will be 
filled, without improved teacher-preparation programs, and much higher pay. 

With respect to higner levels of education, it has been estimated that there are now 
at least 200,0CO young peonle who are ready for college but. lack the means; the figure is 
probably much higher, and this problem is eceke enone yom. The number will in- 
crease, in consequence of the very high birth rates during the early postwar years, and | 
further improvement in pencndary odicebion, Comparing 1975 with 1963, the number of stu- 
dents who should be enrolled in shoes Ge hbiber learning should approximately double. 
Under existing programs, neither the facilities nor the personnel will be available to meet 
these needs. ! | 

With the States end localities straining their budgets, their borrowing capacities, 


and their available sources of revenues, a very large share of these needs must be met by 


the Federal Government, if they are to be met at all. This has long been recognized by all 
in every way--except programmatically. 


: Training and retraining 


The very commendable training and retraining programs for the poor and deprived, and 
mostly the young, under the Economic Opportunity Act are essential and should be greatly ‘is 
creased. This is also true of general manpower efforts. But even when increased, they 
abeie ie not enough. Handicapped workers need more attention. Vocational training needs 
be greatly expanded. Federal aid in the form of relocation allowances should be institute: 

We need to draw a sharper distinction between education and training for preparation - 
enter the labor force, and education and training to upgrade the existing labor force--and 


do mich more in both categories. 


The main advances in all of these areas must come, if they are to come at all, throug 


very great enlargement of public outlays in the category of labor, manpower , and other . 


welfare services. But as urged throughout, these can be brought into clear focus only if 


used as auxiliaries to programs which create jobs. 


Health services and research 


The recent enactment of Medicare, after years of struggle, evidences recognition 
by the American people and their elected anus dantatives that medical care should be. 
brought into line with the advance of medical science, at costs which the recipients 
can afford to pay. But Medicare touches only a small fraction of those within our 


population who cannot obtain adequate medical care at costs within their means. Only 
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one-third of all families with seoaeiie under $2,000 a year have health hianeaniinis » Com 
| pared with three-fourths of all jnerican ‘families. "About 60 percent of the hospital 
patients in the lowest income groups have none of their bills paid by insurance, and 
this runs Up to 72 percent in the case of —pPp peiente. Although there isa 
direct - ccpeadiats on between low incomes and practically all types of naense and mort= 
ality, the hospitalizstion rates for nonwhites , mere pomersy is so highly concen=- _ 
trated, is 20 percent lover than for the peettebien as a whole. 

‘ should approximately double within the mene ten years the annual rate of 
outlays for hospit ths construction, merely to keep pace with population increases , to 
serve even the most essential requirements for io aioe and modernization, and to 
provide indispensable facilities for out-patient. care. Even such efforts would do no 
better then cut in half the severe current shortages by ten years from now. In addi- 
tion to hospital construction, there is need for expanding rehabilitation and out- | 
patient facilities. This should include diagnostic and treatment clinics; facilities 
‘tie long-term care; nursing homes, especially for the elderly; and public health and 
mental health clinics, == 

The shortage of health personnel has by now iieann alareing. It is estimated 
that, even to. maintain the present very’ deficient ratios of health personnel a: popu- | 
lation, the inher of physician grafudtes must be increased by 50 ‘percent by 1975, 
7 ana the number of dentist graduates doubled. Programs now in evolution will not meet 
‘this need. | 

In the field of medical research, the: pending programs of the National Institute 
of Health and other agencies, both public and private, give promise of significant 
: breakthroughs in scientific fielas. But gredt gaps still remain. The dollar-and-cent i 
‘cost of those disabilities which medical knowledge has not yet been able to prevent or 
reduce significantly are staggering. Cancer disabilities alone cost nearly one-half , 
: billion dollars per year in lost earnings, aside from the diet in lost ‘production. The 

human cost is incalcuable. 

All in all, seriously inadequate medical care now ‘hentia about LO percent 
of our population-——which is not far di fferent from the numbers who live in poverty 
or deprivation, “the genuine nnbives is a eithibastee , universal system of health ins- 
- urance. Dipectense with Medicare, and enlarged petiea) facilities. and personnel, 


would establish a stronger base for this program. The battle for its enactment, aban- 


| donea many years ago, should now be resumed. 
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X. Help For Those Who Cannot Help Themseives:... .. ae CU 
Social Insurance And Welfare Payments ge oo cegties 


Even al a full- euployment environment , and with adequate pay for those aieeges > 
there will be those who cannot or should not work. Within this stata le as already : 
noted, we find those who, with their ers » come to about two-fifths of all the : 
U.S. poor. Our economic nieesiiin and our social conscience both dictate that we aiae 
allocate to these people a fair and Sent share of our total national. product. and 
income. ~ And increasingly, we- should put these payments to thine aaeee the function- | 

ime economic aati on a basis whi ch no longer requires that they be poor, or — 
: themselves poor, in bin to receive such payments. They should receive them as a 
udeter of right. A | steady and growing flow of income to these people, rationally | 
| determined within the ‘panagective of the "Freedom Budget," will also help to maintain ; 


a full—-employment environment for others. | | | | a | 


OASDHI_ and public assistance for the elderly 


The original intent of the nationwide old-age insurance system, entahianties 
in 1935, was that within a generation or so our sention citizens would receive, as a 
matter of right, payments adequate to maintain an American standard of living. _ But 
the improventiite | in this system from time to time have neither kept up with the cost | 
of living nor ioe fully responsive to. ou nationwide gains in per capita income and . 

_ wealth. | : ‘a 


President J ohnson has initiated substantial progress along this line. The 1965 
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amendments to the Social Security Act extended benefit rights to additional groups of 
people and eased the requirements for entitlement. The first daibieet of these changes ) 
was felt in September 1965, when both the number of beneficiaries and the amount of | 
: vinitite increased. The title of the program has been changed from OASDI to OASDHI , | 
haa ctiadel aig the inclusion of contributions for health insurance for the aged, —e 
beneficiaries will not actually receive such benefits until July, 1966. 

As of —_ $ (it has been estimated that, among those aged 65 and over receiving 
OASDHI benefits, between two-thirds and three-fifths live in poverty » taking into 
 aecount their incomes from all sources. And millions of them are not pressing against 
the poverty-income ceiling, but are from 25 to 50 percent below it. Even in October — 
1965, the average OASDHI benerit to retired workers was only $84.00 a month, or at an 
annual rate of only rn The annual rate of payment was less than $1,550 for | : 
o a retired couple, and only slightly above $2,900 for a four-person family with a 


widow and three children. 


two million recipients of this assistance. Among those aged 65 and over receiving Old 


' . and for those who, for one reason or another, receive neither. There is also room for 


_ very substantial improvement in those _* of aa: to the elderly which deal not with 
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Age Assistance but not receiving OASDHI benefits, about nine out of ten live in poverty. 
‘month in New Hampshire to $39.15 in Mississippi. Adding insult to injury, many of these 


pe sought for our senior citizens — by pensions as for those helped by insurance, 


Other deficiencies in welfare programs |e ae Cot tay: 


: 1965 was about $18h, the average was only $34. Th in heii 


"equivalent would provide less than $1 2999 for a family consisting of a disabled worker 


le Stile 


There are now more than 20 million people edeihedanet OASDHI benefits, and cies > 
will ‘be 10 million more within a few years. The average size of these benefits should 
be .at least doubled within five years > The complete reliance of this system upon pay- 
612: taxes is highly regressive, and the building of "yeserves" analogous to those in 
a private systen has no real merit ina public program. While it is too late to start 
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afresh, a mor portion of the sums required to Litt the benefits under OASDHI should - 


Pe contributed by the Federal Government , and financed on an annual basis through the 


progressive income tex. 


‘While it was the original intent of the OASDHI system that the Public Old Age 


Assistance Program would gradually disappeer , there remained in October 1965 more then 


In October 1965, the average old-age assistance monetary benefit was only $61.16 a 
month, or $733.92 a year ($79.19 a month, including nonmonetary medical vendor pay- 


ments ). 4 Average benefits varied enormous ly by State, ranging from more than $112 a 


old people are forced to take the humiliating equivalent of a pauper’s oath before 


they qualify for assistance. 
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With greatly increased Federal aid, the same retirement and income goals should 


old-age | pebdetence proper, but with other wEPt of assistance —_—e medical help. | 


The average sige of public payments to the aged for medical assistance varies 


scsipemnamrartcsiied from State to State. While the nationwide monthly average in October 


$25.27 in West Virginia, and $11.94 in Nevada. 
In October 1965, the average monthly aid in the form of vaiiihe to the blind : 
averaged $89.17, including nonmonetary payments. Meanwhile, the State public assist-— 
ance payments to: the permanently disabled and doteily disabled averaged only $63.22 
monthly in monetary terms ny and only: $86.47 including nonmonetary vendor payments. nies 


OASDHI , the average monthly — to disabled workers, converted into their yearly _ | 


and his wife, and less than $2,400 a year if there are also two éhiaares. In neny of 
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‘the State laws, regulations and reatrictiona, as to the agree and a of disability in 
_ order to qualify, work seriously against effective help. - a ee suis 
. None of these data reflect the immensity of the neglect, because the number of recip- 
ients represents. only a small fraction of the total need. The average number of recipients 
per menth under the State — of payments to the aged for medical assistance is now 
less than 300, 000. 

ina broad sense, the concept of the general welfase extends to practically all of the 
types of ‘specialized public payments which have thus far been depicted. In addition, help is. 
extended to others, such as needy families with dependent children. But in October 1965, thii 
assistance averaged only $34. 95 monthly: per. recipient, which on an annual basis ‘would come to 
less then $1, 260 for a family. of three. And ahout 86 percent of the families receiving this 


type. of aid receive no other type. : 
"The States have developed a special. category of payments in the form of general assist— 


ance. The average monthly payments per case in the general assistance categories was only 
$32.08 in October, 1965. The most glaring example of neglect in the whole field of welfare 
as action has been the enduring failure of the Federal Government to make any contributions to 
State programs of general assistance. 


Legislation to provide cash maternity benefits is virtually nonexistent in this country, 
Yet there are at least 15 million children, of whom 4 million are under 6 years of age, and 


5 million between 6 and 11 years of age, who have mothers. working outside the home . There 


. are about half a million fatherless temilis, with children under 6 years of age, whose mothe! 


= : Toward a unified nationwide system of aeniniiiiaa incomes 


- this in a preferable way, a Federally guaranteed full-employment policy should be at the very 


are in the ‘labor force. 


The guaranteed annual income is a highly desirable goal, designed to assure a nation- 


wide and universally guaranteed decency standard of income for all those who legitimately 
cannot obtain it. through their own efforts. It is based on the inescapable fact that an 


economy as rich and powerful as ours cannot countenance widespread deprivation, much less 
widespread poverty. One immediate need in this direction is greatly increased Federal assist: 
ance in all of the welfare categories; another is Federal entry into the field of general 


3 public assistance. Beyond this, and even more important, there is need for gradual elimina- 
tion of the whole patchwork of ad hoc public assistance programs, which are highly inefficien 
and costly. relative to their results and which tend toward peupers sation of recipients, and 

: substitution of the unified guaranteed income. 


But this proposal for a guaranteed annual income becomes excessive and ielibiatinabis 


when not founded. upon recognition that it should be supplementary. to rather than in lieu of a 
nationwide full-employment policy. Indeed, it is even more important that the Federal Govern: 
ment guarantee sustained full-employment then that it guarantee incomes for all. To put 


heart of a guaranteed-income policy. This Federal full-employment policy should undertake 
forthrightly and immediately to provide jobs at adequate wages for all those who should be 
participating in gainful employment, but who cannot be or are not gainfully employed at | 
other levels of private and public responsibility. Aside from the fact. that practically any 
type of employment is better than unemployment on all grounds, our unmet national needs in 
the public sector which require massive Federal action if they are to be serviced means that. 
this type of employment would be of no less value in terms of goods and services created than 
other types of employment, and of far more value than a substantial part of current and 

- prospective meester ee toward the ee of relatively less desirable goods 

and services. 


_ Unemployme nt insurance and workmen 's compensation 


‘Many of the State unemployment insurance systems are miserably inadequate, as to 


 @uration of benefits, size of benefits , and sufficiency of available funds. With 
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improved Federal standards and large Federal contributions, we should move immediately. 

toward making eT insurance payments the right of all those unemployed through 
no fault of their own » for as long ¢ as they are unemployed, and with an average benefit 

payment at least half the average full-time ubdking wage (or more than this, if that 


be required to comport with the goal of a guaranteed income at decency levels). 


With increased Federal aid, disability. coverage under pat assistance and ‘OASDHI 


should be as broad as the broadened coverage under unemployment insurance, and disa- 
bility payments should. be lifted to adequate standards as to amount end duration. 

; Agi of the States and ne sta i of vaLumie have workmen’ s compensation. 
laws, but these are ‘still very eee: In only about half the States is the compensation 
compulsory 5 benefits in general are very low; death benefits. and biekicn of — | 


to widows are seriously limited; payments for medical care and rehabilitation are very 


inadequate; and operations in general are seriously impaired by a variety of undesirable 


restrictions bearing upon eligibility. The time has come to utilize Federal standards 
toward the needed improvements in workmen's compensation, which should be guided by 
the same sidigtoratieta set forth in connection with unemployment ieee. | 

In sober truth, the levels of bur social welfare outlays in the aggregate can- 
not stand sis under any reasonable test. Expressed in uniform dollars on & per Capita 


basis, nationwide publicly financed social outlays have advanced very slowly during 
| | ‘ | 


the past fifteen years. Measured in ratio to total national production, they have been 


virtually stationary since 1961. The 196k ratio of 7.7 percent (excluding outlays for 


education) was appallingly low, in terms of our real priority n needs. 


~. «xt, «= The Role Of The Federal Budget _In The "Freedom Budget” 


Sunt as our Federal Government is the leadership agency for OO the 
: "Freedom Budget ," so the Federal Budget is the main instrument of national economic 
policy. It identifies our national priority needs, whether adequately or inadequately , 
and through expenditure and tax oaadbiine allocates resources in accord with this iden- 


tification. 


In recent years, the Federal Budget, granted that it has had to carry a heavy 


national defense program, has not responded adequately to these great priorities of our 


national needs ° ‘Measured in ratio to total national production, conventional Budget — : 


outlays were 17.7 percent in fiscal 1947, the first full year in an economic sense after 


World War II. By 1961, they had declined to 16.08 percent, and for fiscal 1967 are 


estimated at 15.05 percent. This downward movement has also hed an edverse effect 
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upon employment and economic growth. 


Without debating whether Federal Budget outlays for national defense weretao high or too 
low or about right over these years, the fact that the total Budget was too low to perform yea 
| : funetion in helping to metntetn reasonably full employment and production means that domestic 1 
‘ outlays in the Federal Budget were too low if one assumes that outlays for national defense 
_ were about right. They were certainly too low, in terms of the great priorities of our domesti 
‘needs, In ratio to total national production, Federal Budget outlays for all domestic progra ] 
declined f from 8. 17. percent in- fiscal 1947 to an estimated 5.71 percent for fiscal 1967. Meas- 
ured against the growing needs of a growing population, outlays for all domestic programs in 
the Federal Budget. on @ per ; Same basis declined from $230. ss in fiscal 1947 to an estimated . 


, - $198.04 for fiscal 1967. 


Proposed priority programs: in the Federal Budget | 
To help implement. the great priorities of our national needs, Sihetean above in some | 
detail, and with full allowance for private and for State and local action, a Federal Budget is 


| incorporated in the "Freedom Budget." 


| This Federal Budget is reconciled with all major goals for employment, production, and in- 
porns in the "Freedom Budget ."'# ) 

‘The "Freedom Budget" makes no attempt at independent judgment as to our national require- 
‘ments in the category of national defense, space technology , and all international. But in or~ 


: der. to make clear how much room there is for fulfiliment of the great priorities of our domesti 
Pes needs, it adopts in this’ category. what might be called the composite judgment of informed ex- 


: perts. On this basis, total Federal Budget outlays in this category would rise from 70. 018 
| : billion dollars in fiscal 1967 to 87. 500. biilion dollars in calendar 1975, but would decline 
from 9.34 percent to 7.81-8. 06 percent of total national production in a properly expanding U.S 
‘economy. If these estimates should turn out to be too high, there would be just that much more 


Es room for domestic programs. ** 


For all domestic programs , ovnsineiia with the actual for fiscal 1967 and peéieetine goals 
for calendar 1970 and 1975, total Federal Budget outlays should rise from 42.829 i11i88/t8™ 


1 
- 57.500 billion and then to 67.500 billion; on a per capita basis, they should rise from 198. af 


. dollars. 
to 275.12/and then to 298. Ct/ias” -as a percent of total national production, they should rise from 


‘| 5.7L to 6.55-6.61 and then decline to 6.03-6.22. 
For the Economic Opportunity progran, progress on other fronts in the years ahead would 


ees perhaps reduce the need for this program to less than it would otherwise be. — 


total Federal Budget outlays for this program should rise from l. 8 b0/ fe in 1967 te to 3.000 in 
1970 and then to 4.000 billion in 1975; on a per capita basis, from $7.39 to $14.36 ana 


then to $17.70; and as a percentage of GIP from 0.21 to 0.34 and then to 0.36-0.38. 


For housing and community development , total Federal Budget outlays should rise from 
a 
QO. phd}io". 950° and then to 3.800 billion; on @ per capita basis, from $0.57 to $16.03 and 
| then to $6. 81; and as a \percentage of GNP from 0.02 to 0.38, and then decline to 0.34-0.35. 


: ‘Bee Chart Three. 

*“#Fiscal 1967 portrayals of total outlays are in current dollars . All other portrayals are 
in 1964 dollars to make them consistent with other phases of the analysis and goals. The 
ranges for 1970 and 1975 throughout this phase of the discussion are based on ‘the higher 
and lower ——— for total national tion (Om? - | 
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For agriculture and shila resources ccutithea.. total Federel Budget bpesiaenies shoula 


rise from 6. 434 to 10.500 aid thin ite 12.000 billion; on @ per capita basis, ‘from $29. 5 


‘ 


to $50. ak and then to $53.10; and as & 4 cxiagus o of GNP fron 6. 86 to l. 20-1. 21 and then 


decline to Ir. O7T~1. i. 


‘For education, total Federal Budget outlays should rise from 2.834 to 7. 000 and then 


to 9.500 billion; on a per capita basis from $13.10 to $33.49 and then to $42.04; and as a 


+ 

' 
* 
. ” 


_ Perceatage of GNP from 0. 38° to 0. 80 and then to 0.85-0.88. 
For health services and research, total Federal Budget outlays should rise from 3. 621 | 
to 4.800 and then to: 7-000 billion; on a per capita basis, from $16.74 to scans and theh to 
$30.97; and as a percentage of GNP from 0.48 to 0.55 and then to 0.62-0.65. 
For public assistance, and labor, manpower , and other welfare services, total Federal 
/ Budget outlays shor?4 rise from 4.741 to 6.600, and then to 7.500 billion; on a per capita 
| basis from $21.92 to $31.58 and then to ¥33.1 18; and as a percentage of GNP from 0. 63: to 0. 76 


and then decline to C. 67-0. 69.* 
In order to help provide needed expansion of benefits to the aged under the OASDRt 


4 progrevi, without excessive reliance upon regressive payroll taxes, Federal Didest costribe- 


tions to this program (financed by progressive taxation ) should be promptly instituted. Thede 


contributions should be at least one billion doilars by 1970, and at least two billion by rots. 


| ‘Rexe sonableness of the Federal Budget projections 


There are various ways of measuring the reasonableness of these Fedcral Budget prdéjec- 


tions, and indicating that they would neither distort the traditional balance between Federal | 
actions and other public and private actions at all levels, nor impose en excessive strain 
upon the Federal Budget. | 
First, the Federal Budget in calendar 1970 would be only 15.36-15.51 percent of pro- 
jected total national production, and in calendar 1975 would be only 13. ,84-14.29 percent. : 
This i ciuuaiiicinen an average of 16.16 percent for the fiscal years’ 1954-1967 (1967 estimated} 
. Second, looking at the economy as a whole, including non-Federal public outlays, pro- : 
| jects< public outlays for goods and services at all levels would be 20.4-20.6 percent of GNP 
fin 1970 and 19.6-20.3 percent in 1975, compared with 19.8 percent in 1965. Private corisumer 
outlays would be 63.2-63.3 percent of GNP in 1970 and 63.3-63.5 percent in 1975, compared - 
with 63.7 percent in 1965. And gross private domestic investment would be 16.2-16.3 pércent 
of GNP in 1970 and 16.4-16.9 percent in 1975, compared with 16.5 percent in 1965. Thege 
portrayals are for calendar years. *# 


Third, the total Federal Budget, which stood at 101.4 billion dollars in calendar 


1965, would rise to 135 billion in calendar 1970, and 155 billion in calendar 1975. 


Thus, the Federal Budget in 1975 would be less than 54 billion dollers higher than in 
iio ies C | 


"See Chart Four. 


**Sce Chart Five. 
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% 1965. For the decade as a whole, Federal outlays would connate about 330 billion dollars 


more than if the Federal Budget remained stationary at the > 1965 level. This appears to, ., 


be a quite moderate allocation to the great priorities served by the Federal Budget, as it 


would be less than one-seventh of the 2315-2, kli2 biF¥lion dollars by which our total nations 


production in the decade ahead would be in excess of projection ahead at the 1965 level. 


Fourth, total Government purchases of goods and services at all levels would rise from 


13 billion dollars in 1965 to 220 billion in 1975, an increase of about 90 billion. For the 
“ dec sade as a whole, these out lays would. aggregate about - 506 billion dollars more than if they 
remained stationary: at the 1965 level. This also seems moderate, coming to not much more 7 
| than one-fifth of the 2 9315-2, 442 billion aggregate increment in total national production. 

' Fifth, ‘these projections strike a tait biakince vetiete Federal and otate and local 
responsibilities. While total Federal purchases of goods and services would rise from 64.6 
billion dollars in 1965 to 85 billion in 1970 and 100 billion in 1975, State and loéal would 


| rise from 66.4 billion to 94.0 billion and then to 120.0 billion. 


oe Sixth, from 1962 through 1965, Federal tax reductions and concessions had an annual 
value in the aggregate of close to 20 billion dollars when fully effective. In the decade 
> oe ahead, this surrender of Federal revenues would agaregate about 200 billion dollars, without 
1 - oS i allowing for the fact ‘that a growing economy increases the annual value of given rate reduc- 
: | tions in taxes. this atieeines might well increase the aggregate cost of these diseety-eal 


tax cuts to 300 billion in the decade ahead. Having committed the Federal Budget to this 


| emount of tax reduction, we can certainly afford to increase Federal Budget = by only 
slightly more than this--about 330 billion dollars--in the aggregate in the decade ahead. F< 
i every dollar of such increased outlays, unlike a dollar of tax reduction, can be pointed 


mained toward what the nation and the people need most. 


implications of the proposed Federal Budget 


It is reliably estimated that the increased tax revenues accruing each year to the 


Federal Government from economic growth at existing tax rates may lift Federal tax.collec- 


tions (Conventional Budget concept) by about 8-10 billion dollars a year on the ines 
‘auring the next ten years. For the decade as a whole, about 400-550 billion dollars more 
would be collected in Federal taxes than if tax collections remain stationary at the 1965 
-. ‘level--i.e., if the U.S. economy dia Mw. This 400-550 billion dollars in increased tax 
“collections would be tremendously in excess of the estimated 330 billion dollars repre- 
senting aggregate increased Federal outlays over the decade. This huge difference 


me could be devoted in weet. to + soe tax reductions, or to help States and local- 


ities which are much harder pressed in financial terms than the Federal Government. 


aaa 
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3 It may be arguec thet the a for U.S. economic growth are too high, and 
) that therefore there would be less room than heb been estimated for utilizing the 
Federal Budget along the lines indicated above. The first answer to this argument is 
sebitiained in she demcnstration just above, showing the vast margin between estimated 

- increased Federal outlays and estimated increased Federal tax collections at exist- 

ing tax rates. The. second and far more important argument is that ‘the uy meaning..of 


| priorities is that they should receive first. call upon our resources; and there is 


_ plenty of room in the national economy--if os guar datia use some properly awenned tax 


increases to cut back on what we need haat in order to take care of what we need 


most. This point is elaborated further in the following discussion of the inflationary 


- problen. 


XII. The Moral Aspects Of The Problem Of Inflation 


The nature of the resistence in some quarters to the "Freedom Budget" is not. 
| unpredictable. Its goals will be accepted as worthy, but held undesirable ia part 
on the ground that they would be "inflationary." It is none too early to provide 


objective answers to any such doubts about the "Freedom Budget.” 


A balanced view of the inflationary Senger. 


The desirable purpose of avoiding price increases, and especially those affect- 
ing the cost of living, has undoubtedly led to gross exaggeration of inflationary dan- 


_ gers in the U.S. economy. From 1929 through 1965, the average annual increase in con- 
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! 
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sumer prices was about 1.8 percent, in wholesale prices about 2.2 percent, and in indus- 


| trial virtine about 2.1 percent. This has not been a high rate of price advance, when. 
compared either with earlier periods in American history or with experience overseas. 

Moreover, the bulk of these price increases occurred nusien the World War II - 
and reconversion eras, and during 1950-1951 within the Korean war era, when the Chinese 
intervention led to very diestic and sudden changes in expectancies and to a good deal 
of scare buying. These two inflationary movements could have been checked much more 
effectively by higher taxes during World War II and less precipitate abandonment of 
controls immediately thereafter, and by more prompt imposition of controls during the 
Korean war. Be that as it may, nobody said in those times that the need to curb in- 
flation. should cause, us to cut back. on what we needed most. Instead, we accelerated 
what we needed most, and cut back on what we needed least. 

Aside from these two wartime eras, which are entirely dissimilar to cantina 


now confronting us, the period from 1929 through 1965 netted virtual stability of con- _ 
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‘BO economic growth, and witnessed very large increases in unemployment - In contrast, 


) the years 1960-1965, when we accelerated greatly the rate of economic growth, and re- 


| 
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! of only 1:3 percent in consumer prices, 0.3 percent in wholesale prices, and 0.2 


. 
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“guch as during 1950-1951). __ oS iY 


- amount of price inflation is inequitable, and hurts those most whq@ need help most, 


: attempted any convincing documentation of their thesis. A moderate long-range upward 


| experience that the economic conditions and public programs during such periods have 


the spark. 
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_, *Sumer, vholesame, and industriel prices. : eee a | 
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classical dogma that there is a necsennry and unavoidable direct correlation between 
: the rate of —-- growth, ‘and how close we are to full employment, and price in- 
ql flation. ‘Price inflation was severe on the average during the period 1955-1958, 


| within which we experienced 4 substantial economic recession, netted practically 
- duced 


| percent in industrial prices. | ae a Toe : | 


the past year and in recent months. But these do not yet justify reversion to the 


classical dogma that periods of stagnation / and unemployment in the long-run nét.less 


ptt ce . 


the hyper-pressures of a full-scale war, or very drastic changes in expectancies, 


. movement of prices is not in itself veneficial. But it may well be argued from U. Ss. 


yielded more equity and more improvements in income distribution than those periods 
' where 
i ‘people. Aside from falling farm prices, the period 1922-1929 was characterized 
by a remarkably stable price level. But sins of commission and omission on public 


and re fronts steadily worsened ineone distribution, hurt those who needed help 


most ‘ 


merits of. a stable and moderately rising price level. The "Freedom Budget" is willing | 
; ve assume thet a virtually stable price level may be desirable, and that “inflation ," 


| } even in small doses, is undesirable. The real economic i call is how we combat infla- 


tion or the threat of iss pie and this is at bottom a moral or social question. 


poral or social questior 
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In addition, experience during the past decade has tended to discredit the : 


substantially the amount of unemployment, registered an average annual increase 


It is true that price increases have beén considerably larger than this during 


inflation than periods of optimum economic growth and full employment. (short of 


Nor have those economists and others who repeat again and again that a moderate 


by 


eine: prices have been accompanied by neglect of the needs of the nation and the | 


and ultimately brought on the Great Depression. The stock market crash was only | 


However, it is not the purpose here to get involved in debate as to the relative 
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resources will permit at their current state of development, we sini deinen ly cut 
back on some things. But what should we cut back on? 

If the increased expenditures for the Vietnam war in thameeives were to plac’ “~*~ 
excessive pressure upon our productive resources (which seems unlikely, in that these © 
increases amount to much less than the current economic slack), it would not be the 
| national policy to avoid these increased Dteideloutiays. Instead, through higher | 
taxes, we would cut back on something else. This would amount to saying that the 


increased defense outlays were a top national priority. 


But as seueons stated at the very ikedti this is not our only high national 
priority, and we would come a cropper if we acted as if it were. The other great 
national priorities set forth in the "Freedom Budget" are also highly important, nial far 
more sitio: then scores of billions of dollars of current consumption for some pur- 


poses, and the investments and production facilities utilized to serve such consump- 


tion. To reject this thesis in whole or part, in the actual evolution of our national 
economic policies, would be deciding that the goals of a Great Society should-bear the 


costs of a limited war, while others batten on the even greater "prosperity" which the 


stimulous of additional war-spending provides. 


Expressed differently, while those concerned with the prevention of inflation 
insist that they want to prevent its cruel ravages. upon the least protected and least 


fortunate, the above-cited rethod of ccmtating inflaticn would co just the reverse. 


‘Ewen before the new situation in Vietnam, some of our national economic policies 
eirora wieia examples of how an avowed campaign against inflation has redistributed 
income in the wrong direction, hurt those who need help most, and helped those most 
who need help not at all. It has been estimated that, from 1953 through 1965, the 
policy of tight. money and rising interest rates has transferred about 60 billion 
dollars on net balance. Most of these transfers have been toward those who did not 
need this income supplementation. Most of these transfers have been away from those 
paying the higher rates of interest: the homeowner in the lower half of the income 
peructure, including the poor, the worker buying a second-hand car on time to drive 


to his place of employment; the family buying a television set on time, so that those 


among its breadwinners who are not employed may have something to watch; the family 


borrowing to finance an illness of long duration or to send a child to college; the 
small businessman and the farmer who are far more dependent upon credit than the 


industrial giants whose overinvestment programs are not curtailed by tight money or 


- rising interest rates. Even now, the Federal Government is paying out more than 4 
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billion dollars more in interest oudieks than if the interest rates of 1952 
had been ‘maintained, and this alone comes to about 25 times the fiscal 1967. 
- ‘Federal Budget item for the Office of Economic Opportunity. The same policy has 
done even more damage to States and localities endeavoring to perform essential 
public waitin 

These excess inbavent payments during the thirteen-year period 1953-1965 
inclusive anne involved annual income transfers af about 5s billion dollars a 
‘ease: Such income transfers, used in different ways through different programs, 
could have increased for each of these thirieen years by more than $600 the 
incomes of all of the families ° in the U.S. with annual incomes under $3,000, or 
increased by more than $3,000 in each of these years the incomes of all the 
families in the U.S. with incomes of under $1,000. 

The technical experts may continue to argue whether this monetary policy 
has helped or hurt the performance of. the economy as a whole, with some of them 
taking the latter view. But we certainly could devise methods to control infla- 
tion, more selective in nature, which would accomplish better economic results 
and not fly in the face of all’ our social and human purposes. 

While the monetary policies have been used to fight tathation. tax cuts 
having an aggregate annual value of close to 20 billion dollars were undertaken 
from 1962 through 1965 for the opposite purpose of stimulating the economy. There 
are differences of viewpoint as to whether this was the most effective way of 
providing economic stimulation. In the current situation, there is now a growing 
recognition that the investment boom in plant and equipment has become excessive 
and is the main danger of an inflationary nature. But regardless of this, a 
large part of the tcmineal output and job opportunities resulting from the tax 
cuts served national purpose of fer lower priority chen those which would have 
been served by a different balance between tax cuts and increased Federal spend- 
ing, and this new balance is required in future. 

Taking together the interest payment transfers having an average annual 
value of about 6 billion dollars, and the tax cuts to stimilate investment 
heaving an annual’ value of not far from 9 billion, the total comes to about 


(15 billion. This is more than the amount that would be required to lift 


all of the 34 million poor in the U.S. (continued on page 41) 
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above the poverty-income ceiling. Even “eins for some differences in interpre- 


tation, this leaves no room for the argument that : we eannot ‘afford 6 ao- | 
most. : po ee 

_ Under any circumstances, it would be monstrous distortion of. our values as a 
nation and a people to argue that we shourd balance the eas aa of reducing un- 
employment (and meeting the other priorities of our itinat needs) against the 
etanerts of -some increases in the price level. Nothing could be more unjust than to 
ask unemployed breadwinners cr the inhabitants of the slum ghettos ‘to bear thé cost: 
of assuring the affluent against some increases in the prices they ms nn a third 
car in the garage, or ‘another tie coat, or even a few more steak dinners per week. 
Se Fh truth, the pressures upon our oediiititve resources became more sine than is 
now apparent, let Us by all means act against inflation--but act with fairness and | 


regard for values. 


We may be able to carry forward the great priorities of the "Freedom Budget" 


without substantial tax increases, which in large measure would merely repeal tax 


cuts of very kee priority. But if-not, we should. eine the burden vhere it can 
easily be borne, dente of fastening it around the necks of the ieibivabtsn. 

These deviations from appropriate economic and social policies in the past, and 
any threat of farther deviations in the future, do not result from ill-will. They 
result because we hive not yet made an adequate budget of our ci aes resources, — 
identified priorities accordingly , and adjusted policies and programs to meet these 
goals. | 

All this the "Freedom Budget" would an us to do. It would reconfirm our 
power to. act> aad our sense of ‘direction, and fortify our sense of justice. 
| It would rally to the support of its objectives the American people, _ their leaders. 


in every walk of life. It would combine economic progress with moral purpose. And 


that is the true role of our great democracy in a troubled world. 


SEE CHARTS ATTACHED 


TECHNICAL NOTE 
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The economic and staat pecdabttenn in the "Freedom budget” “ based upon a 
"model" for a couaiiiiiebes U.S. economic budget , or balance auuine of our resources and 
needs. All of the components are ruceiiod 108 on both the product and income wesc aa As | 
projections of this te Senso: 4 dnibint itattve balance sheet which reconciles all 
items, it is hardly possible to embody in the "Freedom Budget" what might be sakies 
"average" projections, including those of several competent organizations interested in 
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this problem. Nonetheless, the projections for overall economic growth in the "Freedom 


Budget," and correspondingly for some components thereof, are set forth within a band 
or range which takes pean of some of these competent projections , ee 

For example, the "Freedom Budget" pro: “ects a 1975 gross national —e within a 
range of from: ,085 billion dollars to 1,120 billion dollars: measured in 1964 dollars. 


OA study entitled The Dollar Costs of Our National Goals, genie by Leonard rs Lecht 


lmao mm 


ane published by the National Pisoni ng Association in May 1965, ‘Projects for 1975 a 


groas national product of 981 billion dollars, which would be about 1,010 billion when 


converted into 1964 dollars. The Conference on Economic Progress, in its stubine. pro- 


jects a 1975 gross national product of 1,12Q billion dollars in 196h dollars. A pioneer 
| and widely-accepted study in 1958 projected an optimum gross national product for 1975 
of about l ,050 billion dollars measured in 1957 a which would be 1,173 billion 
when converted into 1964 dollars. 
The varying estimates of our gross national prodiaat siptietiiad by 1975 result 
| sitiini se from varying estimates as to the feasible growth in productivity or output 
per: wan-hour in the —— sector. Some competent estimates on this score have ranged 
from 3,0 porous to 3.8 percent. The "Freedom Budget" utilizes estimates within a band 
‘ranging from about 3 ei percent to about 3 3/, , percent, consistent with estimated gross 
| national production ranging from 1,085 billion Collars to 1,120 billion in 1975, 
epaiees in 1964 dollars. 
The probabilities are that any one. of the various projections. is "valid," depend- 


ing upon the relative weight attached to the cost of increased exertion and policy efforts, 


measured against the benefits to be achieved, and this involves taking into account not 


; only purely economic issues but also the feasibility of various ranges of policy en- 
| deavors and popular attitudes. 
While the "Freedom Budget" projects the 1975 gross national snail within the 
Yranges set forth above, it does not correspondingly use ranges in quanti tyine the great 
domestic priority objectives. To do a would overcomplicate the entire presentation. 
Much more important, the "Freedom Budget" is based upon the propondtiiie that the same 


great’ domestic priority objective should be sought whichever of the two gross national 
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eeetinet targets is chosen, which would mean simply that the chou ce of the Lower GNP — 

as (in contrast with the high GNP target) would require. a slightly. tower. rate or growth ‘in 
relatively sess essential areas of endeavor in order to leave room for eke: great domestic. - 4 
priority pt - The U.S. economy is now so productive, and its potential for further gains | , 


is so immense, that we can afford and cannot afford to neglect these great domestic priority 


targets, whether the GNP by 1975 grows to 1,085 billion dollars or 1,120 billion, or even on 
to 1,000 billion. 

Indicative of the reasonableness of the silat domestic priorety targets set forth in ‘the 
"Freedom Budget" ; is'a comparison of their magnitudes with estimates. based “thd detatlea study 
prepared by Gerhard Colm and Peter - ‘Wagner of the National Planning Agnoctation and published 
by the pesibiieins Institution. In the following tedle, column (a) represents the Federal Bud~ 
get goals of the "Freedom Budget" for 1975. Colum (b) presents estimates based on the NPA- 
Brookings study. “fore the two. columns can be compared it must be noted that the "Freedom 


Budget" (colum a) is stated is 1964 dollars and in terms of the Conventional Federal Budget ,. 
while the NPA projections (colum »b) are stated in terms of current dollars, assuming an 


annual price rise of 1.5 percent, and in terms of the Federal Cash Budget. Colamn (c) pre- 
sents the Colm-Wagner projections adjusted to achieve comparability with the "Freedom Budget"; 
that is, they are expressed in 1964 dollers and in terms of the Conventional Federal Budget. | 


This reduces the total from 71.3 billion dollars to 51.5 billion. Actually, the Colm-Wagner | 
projections for ‘A9T) are extrapolations of their estimates for fiscal year 1973. They are an 


the highest of four alternative projections, and are made under the assumption that there 
) < 


will be substantial reduction in arms outlays. With the exception of an alternative of the 
Colm-Wagner projections which excludes adoption of any new programs, the projected totals 
based on the other three alternatives would range between 41.0 billion dollars and 51.5 
billion shown in the table. Thus, the 45.8 billion dollars total in the "Freedom Budget” 
for 1975 falls about mi dwey between the lower Colm-Wagner eines of 41.0 billion and 
the higher ColmWagner projection of Ol. 5 billion. 


(in billions of dollars) 


fa) (o) {c) 
Housing and community development : a6: Oe 6.2 
Health services and research | 7.0. 9.5 TS 
Public serene labor and manpower <> 19.3 10.4 
Contribution to OASDHI 2.0 7 eee 
Economic Opportunity | 4.0 Oo... -50T 
Education and research | | 95 me... . 33.6 
Agriculture ; natural resources 12.0 -9.T. 1.6 
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Furthermore, the differences petiiben: ecleme (a) and (c) are probably even less 
than appear. ‘With respect to housing ‘and community development, for example, it may . 
well be that the difference between the 3.8 billion dollar figure in column (a) ana 
6.2 billion dollar figure in colum (c) is much greater than the difference in the 
‘peapective pcan: Caiiibibasee anata to be explained by different aathoaaiue 
financing of the Federal contributions in aid of projects. 

It therefore appears that the vieduthniee in detail in various competent studies 
do not substantially affect the validity of the "Freedom Budget," when properly inter- 


“preted as'a broad expression of our écononiic capabilities and the goals we should seek. 
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THE "FREEDOM BUDGET" MAINTAINS BALANCE | 


OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITIES 


COMFONENTS OF GNP 


j 


+++ Total GNP = 


.. .Private Consumer 
Outlays 


“ace Gross Private 
4°°-Domestic Investment 
(including net foreign) 
Public Outlays 
ey - At all levels, for 
goods and services 


i970 
Goal 


PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIPS 


100.0% --: Total GNP : 


... Private Consumer 
Outlays 


Gross Private ia, 
--- Domestic investment 
(including net foreign) = 


Public Outlays | 
*-- At all levels, for 
goods and services 


ROLE OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 
IN THE "FREEDOM BUDGET" 


1967, fiscal yec.; 1970 and 1975, calendar years 


_ 


Totals for 1967 in current dollars; 


All other dollar figures in 1964 dollars. 


ALL — OUTLAYS 


Per 


Year Total % of 
Expend. Capita GNP . 

) _— $) t$) (%) 
1967 Adm112.847 521,79 15.05 


1970 Goal 135.000 645.93 15.38 
1975 Goal 155.000 685.84 13.84 


Year Total Per % of 
Expend. Capita GNP 
(Bil. $) ($) (%) ° 


I967 Adni’ 70.018 323.77 9.34 
1970 Goal 77.500 370.82 8.83 
1975 Goal 87.500 387.17 7.81 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
SPACE TECHNOLOGY, & 


ALL DOMESTIC | 


PROGRAMS 
"OTS Bea? 
= 

Year Total Per % of 

Expend. Capita GNP 

(Bil. $) ($) (%) 


1967 Adm.'42.829 198.04 5 n 
I970 Goal 57.500 275.12 6.55 
1975 Goal 67.500 298.67 6.03 _ 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY HOUSING AND AGRICULTURE; AND 
PROGRAM COMMUNITY NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 
Total % of Year Total Per %of Year Total Per | % of 
Expend. partl GNP Expend. Capite GNP Capita GNP 
(Bil. $) ($) (%) (Bil.$)  ($) (%) (Bil. $) ($) (%) 
1967 Adm’ 1.600 7.39 0.21 | 1967Adm/0.123 0.57 0.02 | 1967 Adm” 6.434 29.75 0.86 
1970 Goal 4.000 19.14 0.46 | 1970Goal 3.350 16.03 0.38 | 1970 Goal 10.500 50.24 1.20 
1975 Goal 6.000 26.55 0.54 | 1975Goal 3.800 16.81 0.34 | 1975 Goal 12.000 53.10 1.07 
EDUCATION HEALTH SERVICES PUBLIC ASSISTANCE; 
| | AND RESEARCH | LABOR, MANPOWER, AND 
Dime , OTHER WELFARE SERVICES 
Year a Per % of Year Total Per %of Yeor Total Per %of 
Expend. Capita GNP Expend. Capita GNP Expend. Capita GNP 
(Bil. $) ($) (%) (Bil. $) ($) (%) (Bil.$) ($) (%) 
I967 Adni’ 2.834. 13.10 0.38 | I967Adm 3.621 16.74 0.48 | 1967 Adm’ 4.741 21.92 0.63 
1970 Goal 7.000 3349 0.80 | 1970 Goal 4.800 22.97 0.55 | 1970 Goal 6.600 31:58 0.76 
1975 Goal 9.500 42.04 0.85 | 1975 Goal 7.000 30.97 0.62 | 1975 Goal 7.500 33.18 0.67 


_ Yadministration's Proposed Budget as of Jan. 23, 1966. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCT, AND INCOMES 
PROJECTED FROM LEVELS IN I965_ 


Dollar Items in 1964 Dollars : 
; | ; | 
EMPLOYMENT TRUE UNEMPLOYMENT | TOTAL PRODUCTION | CONSUMER SPENDING 
a ached : iesonny of man-yeors) : 


$457.3 Billion 


a= 
daly 


. —— <a ee ee ee eee ee eee ee un aum aug Gee Gu ania needled 


FULL-TIME RECORDED 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
1970 1975 
Down Down 
1970 1975 Vt « 
FAMILY INCOME WAGES and SALARIES NET FARM INCOME 


(Average ) 
rds 


z 


Up 
$242.0 Billion 


| Up 
$113.0 Billion, 


Up 


YP $405 Billion 


re 
. $240Billion 


-—----- a— ——- --— — ~~ ~~ 


i970 i975 i970 i975 
- BUSINESS and 
PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT . STRUCTURES GOODS and SERVICES 
(Inc. Net Foreign) seapmninae Yeors) 


wi $304 neti 


$20.4Billion 
1970 1975 
oni n STATE and LOCAL 
r,) | Up 
, > me | | Up $536 Billion 
$16.4 Bien ‘Te emma ra | [$20.2 Billion # 36-2 Billion : $276 Billion @ 


i970 1975 


: 
: 
: 
: 
! 
: 
: 
: 
: 
GROSS PRIVATE | RESIDENTIAL : PUBLIC OUTLAYS FOR 
: 
| 
| 
: 
: 
| 
| 
: 
} 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
: 
1970 1975 ! 


J 


1970. 1975 
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THE "FREEDOM BUDGET," 1970 AND 1975 GOALS| 


Se A” . 
af - . by 


NUMBER IN US.LIVING IN POVERTY, 
DEPRIVATION, COMFORT, & AFFLUENCE, 
~ 1964,& GOALS FOR 1970 & 1975 


Annual Money incomes, Before Taxes, in 1964 Dollars 


o 


$3,130-4,999 $5,000-6,999 $7,000 and aver 
DEPRIVATION- COMFORT AND 


Under $2,000 — 


POVERTY | | DEPRIVATION COMFORT AFFLUENCE . 


In Millions 


eg 1964, Actual | | 
BF 1970, Goat f | é 
Eq 1975, Goal ) 


7.0 


5.3 5.0 
remee 2 


04 32 oe 


3. 


07 04 13 86.7 


Under $1,000 Under $1,540) $1,540-2,499  $2,500-4,999 $5,000 and over 
| COMFORT AND 
POVERTY | DEPRIVATION COMFORT == AFFLUENCE 


ae The average size of families living in poverty is 3.19, so 9.! million families 
' involve about 29.0 million people. 


&/ The average size of families living above the poverty level is about 3.8. 


3 The figures of $3,130 and $1,540 are the most recent estimates of the Office of Economic 
. Opportunity with respect to the poverty - income ceiling. 
” Data: 1964: Office of Economic Opportunity and Bureau of the Census; Projections, "Freedom Budget”. 
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FREEDOM omens IN MISSISSIPPI, 1964 
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SIRS OD pie eey ‘fe: carbon >ééptes ot: the: en tae Aecters: ont eopauce a see. 
“hat reat ‘appréheisions, as‘wéllvas hopes; ithe people who:dreamed ‘of :' 
réédoi’ Sttiod18° had.’ Out: of ‘Charlie Cobb's" idea of ‘a situation! in ehech 
that would be quest idnitizg, - r¢léase® from rigid’ squelching of initiative and 
expression -- from Charlie Cobb's bitterness about the way the Negro’ has 
_ had to be silent in order to survive in white America, and his vision of 
‘the’ kids ‘ artiéulaténess and teaching for change, meaningful. chafige, in 
“Hlasteotiot! «+ out of his séeing that’ the kids are ready to! see "the link 
between a totting shack and & rotting’ America” +-: came’ the: original. plan — 
for Preédom' Schools in’ Miesisdippi .° That” it could. be! an idea! that: people 
nee i afb desperately on'voter™ ‘registration. and on keeping elive in the state 
could take seriously’ is péthape' evidence of’ the validity of Charlie Cobb's 
, dream: Mississippi needed more, needs more, than that all Negroes 21 and 
over’ shall’ have the right to vote. “The staff in Mississippi: understood what 
Charlie was dreamitig because’. they; ‘todo, were’ daring: to: dream that: what .could 
“be done’ in Mississippi could be’ deeper; more fundamental,’ more far-reaching, 
more’ revolutionary than voter registration alone: wore a and in a 
_sense’i more: transforming,” sess a ee — 


: “The dectetel to tihve ri thoal caeathe th Misstvsiippt, alias: seems to 
sora > ‘been a decision’ to ‘entér ‘into every'‘phase’ of the ‘lives: ofthe people 
a of Missisdtppt.’ “It ‘seems’ to ‘Have beet a decision to:set the people free for 
‘politics in ‘the only way ‘that’ ‘people’ really can become ‘free, and that is 
totally. ° It was an tmportant ‘décision for the staff to be making, and-.so — 
ve we is not ‘surprising that the -ciirriculum for the proposed schools became 
“everyone | *s'concern. ‘T ‘understand ! that ‘Lois Chaffee; Dona ‘Moses, Mendy 
Samstéin, and Casey Hayden as wéll ‘as Noel Day,’ Jane’ Stembridge, and: Jack 
Minnis worked on and argued about what should be taught, and what the 
: realities of Mississippi are, and how these realities affect the kids, and 
ny! to' get the kids to discovér théméélves as hunian beings: And then, I 
‘understand, Staughton “Lynd “came into impose a kind of -bedutiful order on the 
“‘corment ‘that. the ‘curriculum’ was *bécoming -~= torment “because it was: riot just 
: - Curriculum: ‘it was each: person on the staff’ in Mississippi painfully ana- 
‘“lyzing what the realities: of ‘his world were; ‘and asking hitmself;:with what 
pain I can only sense, what right he had to let the-kids of. Mississippi 
know the truth, and what right he had had to keep it from them until now. 
And because of ‘thése beBsions, © ‘the whee + age set of ‘what one be —_— in 


My "Bae abes. must’ ‘have- changed <° 


rome way, the’ vuliein Schoois. Gegaa | to- épdirane: rn: thodee paenndné 
sessions. A secion of the curriculum’ called. "Poor whites; *poor Negroes 
“and their fears ne for example, considérs'the unity ofexpérience between 
‘whites and Negroes, as’well’as the peychological and’ political: barriers. 
“And out of the: discussions that’ produced this’ part. of the curriculum came, 
perhaps, the idea of a "White Folks Project,” and the intense economic 
orientation of what was begun in Research, and Federal Programs, also new 


= oe 
projects. And cut of work: with the oe mite after day in the Freedom 
Schools emerged medical concerns, and farm league ideas, and the community 
building»of community-~centers.. _It.was,because,the,,people.trying.to change 
Mississippi were asking théi elves the; real. questions. about, what.is wrong 
with Mississippi that the; ‘Summer Project» in,effect touched. every. ‘aspect 
of the lives of' the. 1s cect eats pogetyrane rs she and, sinititanld to touch the lives 
ene eeeeetaw aa Fe is egergss3 : 


It was the: ‘iat nia an md Hea as. I see prie “that. nde, the, Mississippi 
Summer Project. different: from ether | voter. registration, projects and. other 
civil rights activities everywhere else,in the South... And.so. ee ee 
reasonable that the transformations. that. occurred: +=; 4 and, trans6ormations 
did occur - - out of the Freedom, School. experience occurred Pe SRNEE for the 
first time in enmiet aakeve kia: were. asking: quest tone hice oat 


ut im Sal Ge 


The way the mubbedetsixin finally came, out was that, ce was based. on the 
asking of certain: questions, questions which, kept being. asked, through 
the summer, in connection with the: kids": interest, in, their. -Freedom School 
teachers (mostly northern, mostly. white, mostly. still in, college), in 
connection with Negro history, in connection. with; African. culture,, in 
connection with the academic subjects, as well as in connection with the 

- study of the realities. of Mississippi,.1964 in the light. of Nazi,Germany 
1935. The so-called "Citizenship Curriculum". set, up, two. sets of questions. 
The primary set. was 1. why are we (teachers and. students). in . Freedom. 
Schools? 2. what is the Freedom Movement? »3. what, alternatives, does the 
Freedom Movement offer us? -What was called the. secondary . set of questions, 
but what seemed to me the more important, because more personal, set was: 
1. what does the majority culture have that we, want ?.. 2. what does the 
majority culture have. thet we don't want? 3. what. ‘do we have that we 
want to oe: ae xt hiuornl cd ae a | . 


3 The sosmataal of. ov ees salinitoed | and the continual. raising of them 
in many contexts, may be said-perhaps to be. what . the. Freedom Schools were 
‘about. ‘This was so becayse in order :to answer .anything ,out of what these 
questions suggest, .it is necessary. for the student to confront the question 
of who he is, and-what mie: mone is. like, and. how. he. fits into it or is 
alienated from it. : ? a 


It was out of | he. museeaene of asking. these questions. that the 
transformations occurred. At the beginning of. the Summer , . with rare 
amazing exceptions, the kids who were tentatively exploring us and the 
Freedom Schools: were-willing to express.about, themselves only one thing 
with honesty and, passion,’ without. the. characteristic. saying of. the thing 
they think the white:man wants.to hear: that. thing. was. that as soon as they 
could gather enough: money: for, a.ticket they; were. going. off to Chicago, or 
to California ! To: vheqve: the state .was NBCEE: ofebs ens. and. about it they 


wi} ie 


oe 


oe oe 
7 | dis tua ie r? ;: f , 


were certain, even Shahgly there. had: pet: thugs any further. thie ive. 
even in terms of, »where. the, money. was to» come ftom, and ceebatnly wee in 

terms of what. they. would: find: there: and what: they would’ do there. Some*' 
sense of "go home to-my.Lord.and:be free‘! += some: ‘vague hope of a paradise 
‘beyond - -- seemed .to. inform.theth —,, for: the: north, their programless 
passion. | a’ | | , | | : 


But by the, end. of ‘the “summer ee ee ead werd piandidg 
to stay in Mississippi.) wake apa “ J SS 208. saqee . Z 


res 


12, 


‘ within the flexible structure of the Freedom: School it was natural that 
a confession of -- an insistence on -- the desire to race northward lead to a 
discussion of the condition of ithe Negro in the North,: about which most of the 
teachers could. tell specifically. And then came the néws stories about = 
Harleam,. and Rochester, and Medford, Massachusetts, and the kids were 
interested, and worried. But it was; not just: because the truth about the 
North began. to shatter their. dream, of it) as’ paradise that the kids changed 
their minds. The yearning for. the. North was, of coutse, the expression of 
a need to escape the intolerability. of the situation in Mississippi. But 
‘the nature of their need to. escape: was that they really did not know what 
it was about Mississippi that, they hated) -- or; rather, they felt that what 
was intolerable for them.had somehow to do with the white man, somehow to 
do with getting only. $3.00 a day for-10 hours work chopping’a white man's 
cotton, somehow.to do with the. police» -- but they had not yet articulated, 
if they knew, the connections among. all these things. . And‘they had not, 
as well, articulated the connectifons of those things: with their experiences 
of repression at home and in school. «And ‘so the very amorphous nature of the 
enemy was threatening to cei 


The experience in ‘the Socaden Sahentidaen that eatéerné began to be 
seen, and patterns were real; and could be dealt with, So‘the kids began 
to see two things at, once: that \the North was ao real ‘esedape, and that 
the South was. not some vague white monster doomed irrationally to crush them. 
Simultaneously, they began, to discover that they themselves ‘could take 
action against the injustices ~<- the specific injustices and the condition 
of injustice -- which kept them unhappy and PAPORCGE s 


Through the study of. Negro History they! begani to tive a sense of 
themselves as a people; who could produce. heroes. \ They saw in the story | 
of Joseph Cinque of. the Amisted a parallel to: the kinds of revolts that the 
Movement, as they began. to. learn about it, represented. They saw that 
Joseph. Cingue, in leading. a. mutiny. on that: slave ’ ‘ship instead of asserting 7 
his will to freedom, by, jumping. off the ship into the shark-waiting waters, was 
saying that freedom is. something, that: belongs to ‘lifej not to death, and 
that a man has responsibility for bringing all his people to freedom, not 
just for his own escaping. Connections between then and now kept being 
made -- at first by the teachers, very soon by the students: who do you know 
that is like Joseph Cinque? How is Bob Moses like Moses in the Bible? How 
is he different? Why did Harriet Tubman go back into the South after she had 
gotten herself free into the North -- and why so many times? And why doesn't 


ee 
Mrs. Hamer stay in the North once she gets there to speak, since she Bo 
doesn't have a jobjon that. man’s: plantation any- more ;"’ ‘and since’ her life es 
is:in so.much danger? And what do-you’ think: about Fredérick Douglass’ . 
talking so straight‘to the President of the United‘ States?- ‘And“how does the 
picture. of Jim Forman in. the Emancipation Proclamation ‘issuc ‘Of Ebony suggest 
that same kind of straight. talking? «And:who‘do' you" think ‘the Movemetit — . 
proving right - - Booker T. Washington or W. E. B. DuBois? And what ‘comment 
on your own upbringing is made by the fact that you all know about Booker T. 
Washington but most of you. had:never ‘heard of W.E.'B. ‘Dubot's? ‘And why are 
the changes of gospel songs into Freedom songs significant? © “What does 

"We Shall Overcome” really mean in terms pt what we are doing, pnd what we 


can do?: . ad [oedoe mob ae 
RS to sense . the, eentl isherrera oe soedansntia Weigtoet' ‘tn utbdidsipot, 
the kids in the Freedom Schools found an immediate farea’‘of concern in ‘the 
Negro schools they &ttended or: hadedropped ‘out of: ‘the go0-called "public" | 
schools. They had. .grievances;' but had, until: drawn . into’ thé question- 
asking, only been.able-to whine, or to: accept passivery;” or to. lash out by 
dropping out of school or getting: themselves: expelled’. ‘Within the Freedom 
Schools, especially by comparing: the Freedom Schools with the regular schools, 
ithey began to become articulate about what was wrong,’ and the way things 
should be instead: why don't they- do this at our school?’ was the first 
question asked, and then, there began to’ be answers’, ‘which léd to further | 
questions, such as why don't our: teachers register ‘to vote, if they presume 
to.‘teach us about citizenship? and why-can't: our principal make his own 
decisions instad of having to follow the orders of the ‘white superintendent? 
_ and why do we have no;jstudent government, or why doesn*t the administration 
take the existing student government es his 


This was the main question, which came also out of why there are no art 
classes, no language classes, why thére is no equipment in the ‘science labs, 
why the library is. inadequate: arid inaccessible, why the classes are over- : 
crowded. The main question was WHY ARE WE NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY? ° ‘which is of 
‘course the question that, the adults were asking about the city and county and 
state, and the question the Freedom Democratic Party asked -- and” for which — 
the Party demanded an answer -- at the: 16 ts eoaeagoamte 


The students were taken ooxtieiaiy in ithe Freedom Schools. They were 
encouraged to talk, and their talking was listened to.’ They were ‘a8signed 
to write, and their writing was read: with attention to idea and style as — 
well as grammar. They were encouraged to sing, to dance, to draw, to ‘play, to 
laugh. They were encouraged to think. And all of this was’ painful as well 
as releasing because to be taken Seriously requires that one take himself 
seriously, believe in himself, and that requires confrontation. And 80 : 
Freedom School was painful for the: kids who grew the most. 


i ‘ 


Pe 
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Tangibly, what was set in motion out of this experience of joy and 
pain;was.the thing ‘the Mississippi’ ‘staff had hopéd éovlé*happen in Missis- 
sippi, but ‘could not ‘totally ‘form. ‘In the spring befote the summer, _ “SNCC 
in Mississippi had‘tried to ‘organize a Mississippi Student ‘Union, bringing 


_» together kids jfrom all ‘over the state: And there was good resporse, but not 


- on the. scale the MSU-was soon to achieve out of the Freedom Schiovls. ~ This 
summer the kids began to talk boyeott of the ‘schools, but to be able to dis- 
cipline their thinking about boycott so that their action would not just be 
acting out their frustrations bit ‘careful, considered, programmed, revolu- 

.. tionary meaningful action along | the ‘lines of the Montgomery bus ‘boycott and 
. African revolutionary action. The’ kids were able to come together in the 
middle of the’‘summer:: in Meridian and ‘draw up a series cf resolutions | 
which said with terrible clarity’ what they felt about their world: what a 
house should be, what! a school should be, what a job should be, what a city 


‘bie should: be: -- even what ‘the’ federal’ government should be. And they were able 


to ask why it was that the people did not have a voice and to assert that 


.. their voices would be heard. The seriousness of their concern for a voice is 


reflected in the final ee of the: list of grievances Grewn up by the — 


ee McComb: Freedom School: 


We are 12 Pike County high school students. Until we are 

.. assured our parents will not’ suffer reprisals, until we are . 

_ \ sure this list of grievances is met with serious consider- er 
ation and: good: will, “we will remain ges sereery? | Be 
The. McComb eae are pending this iist of gricvemaae’’ to the school 

officials, the*city officials, the senators and the newspapers and the | 

President.of the United States. Out into the world: Look at me -- I am 

ino — an invanenes man. inicio ) 


sand sell again into. étlempeteebs: Whoever the Freedom Schools tbudied | 
they .activated ‘into confronation, with themselves’ and with the world and 
back again. .On’one ‘level, it was’thé white teachér saying to the Negro girl 
that. DAPPY: hair vs. "good hair" is°*not a valid distinction: that it fs a 
white man's distinction, and that the queens a Africa -- in Songhai, Mali, 
Ghana --'in Ethiopia == had’nappy’short hair‘! On another level, it was the 
Northern Negro student-teacher saying to the kids yearning Northward that he 
.. chimselfhad gotie .to. an almost completely (or. completely). segregated school, 
and that ‘his home was in a ghetto. On another, it was a senior, suspended 
from the ‘split=session summer school for participating in the movement and 
taking Freedom School academic courses (fully parallel) instead, ‘saying of 
Robert Frosts' "The Road Not Taken" that the man took the road that needed’ 
him more: "because it was ‘grassy and wanted wear ...:and that has made. all. 
the difference." On another level, it was the white and Negro Freedom — 
School, teachers sitting with the adults in the evening classes talking about 
what -kids want: and what kids deserve, and hearing the adults express some 
of: their: concern for their Kids in the forming of a a parents* group to ~ 
support the kids’. action against the schools. On still another, it was the 


<) 


junior high ‘school Kids in: ‘the: cimankeee ie ade sa aie ‘evening to 
sit with the adults who. were learning. their alphabets, oné kid ‘to one « 
adult, and both, and. the. staffe, crying with. awe ‘for the ibeauty and - 
strangeness and naturalness of; it. And on all levels; it was the! Mittes, 
the northerners,.. listenjpg | to the Mississippi Negroet, — what a? 
wrote, tcking them: egriously. and henpaing from ‘them. § ~ tr 


Visible reeults of. the Freedom. Suner. Aibhate, elke ide ietaias on 
the walls of Free dom Schools and COFQ offices eli over ithe state, as well 
as kids' ‘.pplications for. scholarships (Nationel Schclarshin Service and 
Fund for Negro Students) and.even more applications for the: Lougeloo - 
Work-Stucy program, which commits them to staying! ito: work in Mississippi. 
In addition, there is the real probability, that the Negro teachers in the 
re;ular schools -- the teachers who have to sign an oath not to parti¢ipate 
in civil rights activities or try to vote. -- have, this firs: week of 
school, tezun to experience for the first time in their: lives the challenge 
from a student that is not adolescent testing or insclent actring’ out ‘but 
serious cemanding that in truth there is freedom and that ke will have the 


trutn! 


Most significantly, ‘the. result. ot the summer's Prontioetehincte is 
seen in tr2 cént inuation of the Freedom S<hoois into the fall, winter, 
sprizg, eummer ‘waans cL the Mississippi Froject. Some project directors 
who nad been in Mississippi since 1961 doing the slow sometimes depressing 
alws7s dangerous sericus tiring.worx of voter registration, first thought 
of the Freedom ‘Schools as a frill, detrimental to; the hasic:effort.: At 
bewc,; they were 3 fror: for the reai activity. But Freedom Schools: were 
not -just, as the same project directors came to concede, a place where kids 
could be inducted into the Movement, a convenient source of canvassers. 
They were something else, and in realizing this the dubious project dir- 
ectors were themselves transformed by the Freedom: Schools. They were, 
instead of anything superficial, and will go on to ite, the experience ~- 


'* not the place -- in which people, because we needed them, emerged: as 


discussion leaders,” as teachers, as organizers, as speakers, as friends, 
as people. I know that this is so because in icaving the Freedom School in 
Indianola, the county seat of Sunflower County.where the Movement had béen 
- resisted for three years, and where, when we :came:in, the people did not 
‘know how td6 cross arm over arm to sing 'We Shall Overcome," I learned for 
the first time in my | life that with kids you love to ae is to: 
suffer. So the teachers were.  transfoxymed, too. se : | 


The transformation of Mississippi is sieaathde dieememe the trans<'' © 
‘formation of people’ has begun. And if it can happen in Mississippi, it 
can happen all over ‘the South, The original hope of the Freedom School 
plan was that’ there would -be about 1000 students in the state: coming to 
the informal discussion groups and other sessions..:: It: turned out that 
by the end of the summer the number was closer to 3000, and thatthe © 
original age expectation of 16-17-18 year olds had to be revised to include 


ioe 


pre-school children and all the way up to 70 year old people, all anxious 
to learn about how to be Free. The subjects ranged from the originally 
anticipated Negro History, Mississippi Now, and black-white relations to 
include typing, foreign languages, and other forms of tutoring. In fact, 
these aspects of the program were so successful that the continuation of 
the Freedom Schools into the regular academic year will involve a full-scale 
program of tutorials and independent study as well as exploration in 
greater intensity of the problems raised in the summer sessions, and longer 
range work with art, music, and drama. 
fs 

To think of kids in Mississippi expressing emotion on paper with 
crayons and in abstract shape§ rather than taking knives to each other; to 
think of their writing and performing plays about the Negro experience in 
America rather than just sitting in despairing lethargy within that ex- 
perience; to think of their organizing and running all by themselves a 
Mississippi Student Union, whose program is not dances and fund-raising 
but direct action to alleviate serious grievances; to tnink, even, of 
their being willing to come to school after school, day after day, when 
their whole association with school had been at least uncomfortable and dull 
and at worst tragically cripp! ing -- to think of these things is to think 
that a total transformation of the young people in an underdeveloped country 
can take place, and to dare to dream that it can happen all over the South. 
There are programs now, a8 well as dreams, and materials, and results to 
learn from. And it may well be that the very staffs of the Freedom Schools 
in Louisiana and Georgia, etc., will be the kids who were just this past 
summer students in the ‘Freedom Schools in Mississippi, and discovered them- 
selves there. 


Liz Fusco, Coordinator 
Freedom Schools 


CORE Task Force 


June 16, 1965 __ 


TO: Alan Gartner 
FROM: Val Codeman 
RE: Freedom...When? 


NOTES ON MEETING WITH RANDOM HOUSE 
SUTES UN BEST BS B28 Bee re 


| 
(wt 1 che. ob / cab, 1) It was agreed that Random House would prepare in nr 
: my print a special insert on the book to be included 
tere / in our holiday card mailing. 


iy Ty, 2) It was agréed, pending CORE approval, that we world 
we ~ purchase from Random House a quantity of books at 44-50% 
YAM AMAIA discount.(Depending upon quantity.) to service the holiday 
Airantin wre ies card mailing. I think we should explore the possibility of 
baet 1D “ - having the same mailing house we use for the cards hand- 
— Li the books. 
as baw iF Updos ss 


4,2) Tr. ? 3) The retail price will probably be $4.95. It was 
suggested that we set a price of $5.00 for regular 
copies and $7.50 for the autographed copies.for the holi- 
day mailing. Since we buy the books based<sanzacdiscount 
on the $4.95 figure, the extra $2.50 for the autographed 
is our gravy. 


ie A 4)It is extremely important that there be no other 

/ a piece of pitch mail in the holiday card mailing other 
Baek than the holiday card brochure and the holiday card 
: insert. 


5) Regarding Advertising- I got them to agree in princ- 


Sut» ile with as large a budget as possible. Specifically- \ 
1. , 2 ads including full-page ads in the New York Times dy 
|  wstt4 7+ Book Review section. 


June 22, 1965 


n agreements reached at my luncheon meeting 
on , ole of = House. : 
} It was agreed Random House would prépare and 
print a special insert to be included in our holiday 
ailing. ping Alege ody that the mailing will be 
lewhere in the 300 pe 400,000 range. I have 
reed to send page oe of copy for both the book 
and the insert. 


House a oe ne of books at 44-50% 

nd Ang “om Quantity ) to service the 
a think we pis A 

, ee 


amber of books and we will pay for these books as 
money comes a 


3011 am setting up liason with Random House p&blic 
tions e to send them a ete 
n of Farmer's 


reakdown 0: October-November lecture 
ppearaneaad Re aghiess discussed means @f using Farn- 
8 normal press appearances as a means of moving the 
lanting “book content" questions with re- 
rters. Ii | firmly understood that all appear- 
ances onan ting out o@ Random House would be cleared 


4) I promised also to hypo Farmer into finishing the 
fimal two chapters as soon as possible. 


5) They are a fine bunch of guys and I honestly think 
that i *s gonne be a pleasure doing business with then. 


cot 
Mr Silberman, Random H,use 
: My Gervasi, Random House 


\we 


To: Val Coleman . From:__Ben Peterson. 
Copy/copies to: i ae : oe 
Subject: Flyer on Farmers Book : j 


Is it correct that Random House is to have the flyer ready by 
August 22nd? 


It should be keyed, but I won't have the numbers ready until 
next week, 


- 


Will it be on 60 grade paper, You know this makes a difference 
to Joe Rosko who does our mailingk 


Re Se V. Fe 


(Make carbon copy/copies for your records) 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N-Y. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 1-2600 


August 11, 1965 


et ® 


Dear Mr. Coleman: 


I'm sending herewith a copy of the Introduation 
to FREEDOM--WHEN? along with the Dedication 
page. I have not received your written version 
of the dedication, so I was not completely 

sure of the spacing. Will you please call 


me if this is not the way you want it to 
appear. 


Yours sincerely, 


Mr. Val Coleman 
CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 
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Mr. William Henry Huff 
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Book Review Editor j 
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Washington l, D.C. 
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To receive notice and/or review copy of James Farmer's FREEDOM WHEN: 
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Mrs. Adelle Jackson 
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() Book Review Editor 
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RIGHTS 
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"Freedom--Whan7"™ 
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"AS the Civil Rights Revolution ese 
ORE prefers’ to cc S grinds 
forword---the chemistry of change; political, 
social and tactical, is inexorable. Few 
egro leaders have faced these changes : 


squarelye Ie He Fe 
"Freedom--When?. Foreer se eee 
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' by 
the revolution's >. hard, surgica 
embracing the hysteria of recent history 
and a mature analysis of where American 
Negroes are going and what awaits them. 
ith complete candor, Mr. Farmer surveys 
Mississippi and Harlem, non-violence and 
lack nationalism. TELE Pe Leb Sharp and 
Gk often sypathetic portraits of Malsolm x 
and African natio ind he placed alongside 
candid studées ofsKing, Wilkins et. al. 
One of the nation's most eloquent =< 
spokemen, James Farmer has herein entered 
into the public record a chronicle of 
homicide and hope, violence and the search 


for sanity.” 
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MARTIN PETROFF 


March 11, 1965 


- Dear Mr. Carys 


Miss June Meyer asked me to send 

you éhe attached article in advance of 
publication. It will appear in the 
April issue of Esquire Magazine, which 
‘goes on sale March 18. 


Best wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Publicity 


we——~_ Instant 
Slum Clearance 


by June Meyer 
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R. Buckminster Fuller designs a total solution 
to an American dilemma: 
here, for instance, is how it would work for Harlem 


arlem is life dying inside a closet, an excrescence beginning 
where a green park ends, a self-perpetuating disintegration of walls, 
ceilings, doorways, lives. It is also, of course, a political embarrass- 
ment for which no political solution is adequate. A housing project 
planted in the middle of a slum is not an answer. Harlem has been 
much lamented, but these statistics may be less familiar than others: 

1. A typical Harlem child will score lower on an 1.Q. test in the 
sixth grade than he scored three years earlier in the third grade. 

2. Nine-tenths of its housing units are more than thirty years old. 

3. Half the youngsters live with one parent or with none. 

4. Harlem has a population of a quarter of a million, but it doesn’t 
contain a high school. 

5. Traffic deaths for Harlem youths appreciably exceed the rate 
plaguing the whole island of Manhattan. 

Skyrise for Harlem is a proposal to rescue a quarter million lives ' 
by completely transforming their environment. New Harlem will 
encompass a half million people by removing old limits in exchange 
for natural boundaries. Harlem will widen from river to river 
across the island. Its new space will accommodate an additional 
quarter million residents—everyone willing to participate in the 
integrated transformation of a ghetto. 

Skyrise for Harlem can be completed in thirty-six months. The 
first year will be spent in what R. Buckminster Fuller describes as 
“tooling up’: organizing the mass production of structural parts 
and utility units, including all basic furniture. 

Redevelopment generally means the removal of slum residents 


Before and After.in the photograph below, Harlem today. in Buckminster 
Fuller's rendering at left, the same area as it would be re-created. Central 
Park ends at the extreme left, the George Washington Bridge is at the upper 
right. Traffic will flow over a new bridge to be built at 125th Street into the 
system of elevated, interconnected highways connecting all fifteen towers. 
These highways will handle through traffic in all directions and permit exit 
into the buildings themselves. 
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Utopian Detaiis.On the opposite page: 1. A cross section of one tower 
showing the spiraling, three-lane ramp reaching from ground level to top of 
tower; the ramp is edged with walks and parking areas. 2. An overhead view 


the living units at perimeter of tower to the internal roadways. 4. Floor 
plan of a typical apartment. 


while land is cleared for new buildings and new purposes. In fact, 
“redevelopment” is frequently a pretext for the permanent expul- 
sion of Negro populations. Fuller’s design permits all residents to 
remain on site while new and vastly improved dwelling facilities 
rise directly above the old. No one will move anywhere but up. 
New Harlem will be supported by columns driven into the backyards 
of the slum, and once the elevated replacement is complete and 
inhabited, the lower depths will be cleared for roadways and park 
space. The design will obliterate a valley of shadows: Skyrise for 
Harlem means literal elevation of Harlem to the level of Morning- 
side Heights. Partial renovation is not enough. Piecemeal healing 
provides temporary relief at best and may create as many prob- 
lems as it cures. A half century of despair requires exorcism. 
The devastating effects of negligence become easier to under- 
stand—if more difficult to forgive—when you consider that New 
York City itself has been guided by nothing that resembles a master 
plan since 1811. The city is a model of design by accident, of con- 
struction in response to critical demand, high-level payoffs and tax 
expediencies. Following the Harlem riots of 1964 a profusion of 
remedies for what was at last accepted as a critical situation ap- 
peared everywhere; nowhere, however, was environmental redesign 
given prime emphasis. Yet it is architecture, conceived of in its 
fullest meaning as the creation of environment, which may actually 
determine the pace, pattern and quality of living experience. 


An aerial view of New Harlem will disclose a radical landscape: 
vast, cleared ranges of space with fifteen peaks rising into the sky. 
These fifteen widely separated conical structures will house a half 
million people. A cross section of these structures resembles ab- 
stract, stylized Christmas trees evenly broadening toward their 
base with central, supporting trunks. Each tree town is one hundred 
circular decks high. The lowest level begins ten stories aboveground, 
above dust level and major cloverleaf-highway systems. 

Fuller’s circular decked towers are fireproof (concrete and steel 
cables) and may be delivered in large sections by helicopter. A 
central supporting mast also functions as the distributing tube for 
power, light, heat and disposal facilities independent of municipal 
utilities. The mast is compressional while the decks hang inside a 
tensional web (i.e., steel supporting cables). Open space between 
decks avoids a sense of impenetrable mass. From the masthead, 
lenses capture the light and heat of the sun. 

Circling the central mast is a parking system of ramps that never 
cross. The huge interior space next permits a circling of shops, 
supermarkets, game rooms and workshops on every deck, plus, on 
some levels, a cross view of four hundred feet. The penultimate 
circling of the central mast contains dwelling units which provide 
an average of 1200 square feet per family as against an average of 
720 in today’s public housing. This 1200 square feet does not include 
the parking space given each family nor the balconies which con- 
stitute the perimeter of these great wheels of life. Every room has 
a view. From these hanging gardens, both rivers will be visible. 

A comprehensive designer must conserve natural resources and 


yet control their effects. One of Fuller’s solutions for this design 


problem will be seen in the sky. Protective watersheds will enclose 
the sky of Harlem like overlapping umbrellas. Rain may cascade 
visibly from these watersheds to be piped into New York reservoirs. 
The watersheds float on the strength of transparent truss systems. 

Rather than the commonly known sidewalk, there will be wide 
walkways entirely separate from the cloverleaf ribbonry that will 
divide the high-speed through traffic from local traffic. Normal grid 
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Above: 5. Cross section of an apartment with adjacent parking area; exterior 
wall of tower is at left, center of column at right. 
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layout of city blocks. will not stifle the reconstructed Harlem. | 
Roughly, eight square city blocks will equal one of the new towering 

trees of life. Ordinary grid design with its parallel building pro- 
duces a rigid confrontation of mass-against-mass and rectangular 
patterns deaden space into a monotonous experience. The circular- 
decked towers provide tension supports for roads and walkways. 

Reconstructed Harlem will increase connections to other com- 
munities: 125th Street, as the overloaded thoroughfare of city bus, 
private car, commercial! truck, railroad and subway traffic, now dis- 
appears into a coherent organization of goals and rates of approach 
to these goals. For instance, high-speed traffic from the Triborough 
Bridge will be separately routed over an arterial system similar to 
that of the Pulaski Skyway in New Jersey. Various peel-offs into 
Manhattan give option to the driver. Now it becomes possible to 
travel from the Triborough nonstop over Manhattan Island and onto 
a newly created Riverspan Bridge at 125th Street into Néw Jersey. 
This bridge multiplies functional reasons for Harlem residents and 
the other island inhabitants to commingle and cooperate. The 
inconvenience of having “to go down into the city” in order to leave 
it will no longer paralyze northern islanders. 

Last year, New York City’s Planning Commiasioner Ballard and 
Mayor Wagner agreed on a proposal to domesticate the shoreline of 
New York to permit human beings a share of the river’s edge. 
With Skyrise for Harlem, two marinas will provide recreation and 
supplement transportation via the river. 

Skyrise for Harlem creates cultural centers decked into tne sky; 
cultural centers offering practice studios for musicians, concert 
halls, theatres, workshops, forums for symposia, dancing pavilions, 
and athletic fields as well as pathways for strolling under trees. 
Contemporary sculpture will enrich the open spaces of elevated 
Harlem. Space will be reserved for the construction of major city 
institutions such as a Family Court. This accords with the five-year 
plan promoted by Manhattan Borough President Edward R. Dudley. 
As Dudley told this writer, the introduction of city institutions into 
Harlem “would serve to show that their area has not been spe- 
cifically designed to be set apart.” 

During the last five years, New York City’s Housing Authority 
has spent $361,407,000 to shelter 30,915 families. Skyrise for Har- 
lem will shelter about 110,000 families at a cost to be determined 
once the assembly-line manufacturing of all its parts is undertaken 
by an industry willing to convert, for example, from the furnishings 
of war to the furnishings of peace. The enormous sum of units 
entailed by this design assumes the pioneer, belated establishment 
of housing on a thoroughly industrial basis. One need only consider 
the economics of mass production and its cost saving per unit (per 
consumer) in the manufacture of automobiles to realize that the 
organization of a housing industry is incredibly overdue. 

Private financing of Skyrise for Harlem should regard this edie 


- taking as an obvious, regenerative investment. It well might prove 


possible for private finance to receive government assistance in the | 
form of tax abatement (taxing property at the original value) and — 
deficit subsidy comparable to that enjoyed by public housing. 

Where we are physically is enmeshed with our deepest conscious- 
ness of self. There is no evading architecture, no meaningful denial 
of our position. You can build to defend the endurance of man, to 


protect his existence, to illuminate it. But you cannot build for 


these purposes merely iri spasmodic response to past and present 
crises, for then crisis, like the poor, will be with us always. If man 
is to have not only a future but a destiny, it must be consciously 
and deliberately designed. +#+ 
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CORI 


Sponsoring organization 
for the famous Freedom 
' Rides, CORE, the Congress 
of Racial Equality, and its 
affiliated local action groups 
use direct, but peaceful, 
action to achieve a fully in- 
tegrated America. 


When you use CORE 
cards, you not only send a 
message of Brotherhood... 
you further Brotherhood by 
helping finance CORE’s in- 
terracial work. 


A FEW OF THE WAYS 
IN WHICH YOUR GIFTS HELP... 


® $2 will buy 500 sample voter 
registration applications in 
Mississippi or 100 I Am 
Registered buttons. 


® $5 purchases 20 placards for 
a picket line protesting dis- 
crimination in hiring. 

® $5 also provides food and 
lodging for one participant 
in a week-end workshop on 
non-violence in Louisianna 
or Mississippi. 

® $10 will pay the bondsmen’s 
fee on a $100 bail bond. 

® $10 provides round-trip bus 
fare from New Orleans to 
Meridian, Mississippi for .a 
CORE field worker. 

® $20 pays the rent on the 
CORE office in Plaquemine, 
Louisiana for one month. 

® $25 provides room, board, 
and salary for one CORE 
task force member for one . 
week. 
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The partridge in the 
pear tree, from “The 
Twelve Days of 
Christmas’’, sits atop a 
decorative tree illus- 
trating the traditional 
carol. Printed in holiday 
greens and red. Inside _ 
message: “Season’s 
Greetings”. 3% x 8%. 


Aid CORE’S interracial work 
by using distinctive CORE cards 
for your Holiday Greetings. 
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A glowing stained glass 
design inspired by a 
quotation from St. 
Francis of Assisi: 
“Lord, make me an in- 
strument of Thy Peace; 
where there is hatred, 
let me sow love; where 
there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, 
hope ; where there is 
darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, 
joy.” Inside message: 
May your Holiday be 
filled with peace and 
joy.” High quality 
kromecoat paper. 

356 x 85. 
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Chanukah greetings. 


" Ale, Meusepans, gicichecb: eee, Sa f io, ad 
‘Ab ae , cxcdfed, equal’, is one ol 


A quotation from the 19th century |: 
inspired Rudi Bass to create this un 
reflecting the equality of man: “All 
is one noble human race.” The messa; 
design in both English and the origi 
on the inside fold, making this a car 
and any occasion. 


WARMEST WISHES FOR THE HAPPIEST ‘ 


ot ecleaen aea 


Colorful snowflakes sparkle against : 
background in this 3% x 8% design | 
Quotation on the outside: “Warmest 
Happiest of Holidays.” No message « 
it is equally appropriate for either Ch 
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century lyric poet Heinrich Heine 

ite this unique 8% x 3% card 

ian: “All mankind, created equal, 

The message is incorporated into the 

| the original German. There is no text 
this a card for all seasons, 


ee 


HAPPIEST OF HOLIDAYS 


. 


2 against a white kromecoat 
5 design by Jerrold Goldman. 
‘Warmest Wishes for the 
message on the inside, 

- either Christmas or 
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Woodcut, THE MUSIC 
MAKERS, by 

Jane Bearman Frances, 
projects the harmony 
of various races in the 
cooperative pursuit of 
beauty. Printed on 
delicately woven card 
stock, 3% x 8%. 
Appropriate for 
Christmas or 
Chanukah. 

Quotation from 

the Psalms: 

“Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 
Message: Best wishes 
for the Holidays 
and the New Year. 


CORE’s most popular card to date; 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD painting 
by Gilbert H. Harris. Reproduced a 
in full color, 7 x 4%. 
The quotation is from Anne Frank: 
“T still believe that people are really 
good at heart ...if I look up into : 
the heavens, I think that it will all 
come right, and that peace and 
tranquility will return again.” 


Message inside: 
Holiday Greetings and Best Wishes for 
a New Year of Brotherhood and Peace. 


ANGELS WE HAVE HEARD ON HIGH - SWEETLY SINGING O'ER THE PLAINS va 
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Adapted from woodcuts 
of Mary, Joseph and = 
angels by Albrecht 
Diirer, this card = 
illustrates alinefrom © 
one of the oldest - 
Christmas carols, 

which is printed on the 
front: “Angels we 
have heard on high, = 
sweetly singing o’er os 
the plains.” The angel 
motif is repeated in 
ochre and grey on 

the inside fold, with 
the message: “May the 
joy of this day be 

with you throughout 
the coming year.” 
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ORDER BLANK 


Use this handy order blank and postage-paid envelope. Please write or print clearly and check your order to make 


certain you have ordered the cards you want. Payment must accompany order. 


(Ordinary parcel post paid by CORE.) 


___Small packs (15 cards & envelopes) 
_____large packs (50 cards & envelopes) 
—______Economy packs (100 cards & envelopes)... 


@ $2.25 per pack 
@ $5.95 per pack 
@ $9.95 per pack 


____ Small packs (15 cards & envelopes) 


@ $2.25 per pack TOTAL FOR THIS CARD 
@ $5.95 per pack ee ee 


__Large packs (50 cards & envelopes) 
____Fconomy packs (100 cards & envelopes)... 


@ $9.95 per pack 


—_____Small packs (15 cards & envelopes) ; @ $2.25 per pack TOTAL FOR THIS CARD 
__™_—__Large packs (50 cards & envelopes) @ $5.95 per pack | 
______Economy packs (100 cards & envelopes)....@ $9.95 per pack $. — 
| —_______Small packs (15 cards & envelopes) @ $2.25 per pack TOTAL FOR THIS CARD | 
4) SS eae? oh. _____Large packs (50 cards & envelopes) @ $5.95 per pack ae 
“tex* —__ Economy packs (100 cards & envelopes)....@ $9.95 per pack . ; 
a Ne NOR I 
________Small packs (15 cards & envelopes). @ $2.25 per pack TOTAL FOR THIS CARD 
___Large packs (50 cards & envelopes) @ $5.95 per pack | : 
Economy packs (100 cards & envelopes)....@ $9.95 per pack $. iene 
__Small packs (15 cards & envelopes) @ $2.25 per pack TOTAL FOR THIS CARD 
—____Large packs (50 cards & envelopes) @ $5.95 per pack 
Economy packs (100 cards & envelopes)...:@ $9.95 per pack $. tobe 


Small packs (15 cards & envelopes) 


—____Large packs (50 cards & envelopes) 


Economy packs (100 cards & envelopes)... 


@ $2.25 per pack TOTAL FOR THIS CARD 
@ $5.95 per pack hae ee so 
.@ $9.95 per pack ee 


Name 


Number and Street 


City_ Zone. 


State (spell -out) 


Extra for imprinting $___ 


| am enclosing as a contribution $2 
net oe SAR IE BES hy Si SA CR ae eX ga Shee m 
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GRAND TOTAL 
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(Full payment must be enclosed. Ne charge, no COD) 


Mond 3rd 


7:30 A.M. - Leave Newark, TWA flight #421 
$329 - Arrive Chicago 


A: 30 - Trial; MS Orin, Cowd 6246 AF Row, prance, Qu, Cort 


Ba. . FE>- 9 OF 


Tues< ug ¢ Fol. M, 


3:55 A.M. - Leave Chicago, United flight #101 


10:45 ~ Arrive Los Angeles; met at airport by someone from American Federation of 
: Teachers. 
12:00 - Talk; AFT Convention, Golden State Room, Statler-Hilton.; no topic; 
Civil Rights Luncheon, Charles Cogen, President 
3315 - RUTH ASHTON SHOW, station KNX; live; short talk and telephoned questions. 
Lasts until 3:55. : 5 | 
Program for Los Angeles CORE; spend daéght at Bon Smith*s;—i0i0-Weet2ist &8t. 
Tel: 747-8921; CORE - 1115 West Venice Blvd., Tel: DU 6-0088, DU-9-4444, 
938 - ss ~Rbelly V4IZ0 - RES-¥27C - 
fo CocheKacboe hin ts Smid 
Wednesd ‘ 
1:00 - Leave L.A. American flight #44 
8:38 - Arrive Washington, Dulles Airport 
ursd u 
11:00 ~- Board Meeting, Center for Community Action Education; new address: 
| 2900 M Street, N.W. 
5300 - Leave Washington, American flight #987 _ | ‘ 
6305 - Arrive Cincinnati; someone from CORE will meet you. 


Fund raising rally planned. mard Ball has made plans for you to 
spend nightat HU Temeaee | A | 


cust 27th 
12:25 - Leave Cincinatti, Lake Central flight # 
2357 - Arrive Akron 
3340 - Leave Akron, United flight #706 
4:03 - Arrive Youngstown; met by someone from Warren CORE. 
7:00 - Fund raising program, Konold Auditorium W.G. HArding High School, 
Spend night eéth ot arn RT) ic 4 yt own ih 


Blu Rd. NE. 
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MONDAY. Ausust 23nd, cont *d. 
12:00 ~- Lunch with Mr. Johnson, 1820 So. Michigan Avenue; tel: CA 5-1000 


2:30 . Appointment with Realy: Helstein, Pres. , United Packinghouse Workers 
608 Dearborn Street; tel: WE 9-3343. : 


d 


8:25 A.M. - Leave Youngstown, United flight #698 
9358 - Arrive Newark 
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ITINERARY FOR MR. JAMES FARMER 


Accommodation 


Flight No. Lime 
Jan 4 Dep. New York PanAm 102 20:00 hrse 
Jan 5 Arr, London 07335 hrs. Carlton Towers 
Jan 6 Dep. London BOAC 165 20:15 hrs. 
Jan 7 © Arr. Dar Es Salaam 12240 hrs. 
Jan 7-10 Dar Es Salaam, Tanzania AGIP Motel 
Jan 10 Dep. Dar Es Salaam Air Mali QM801 12:40 hrs. 
Arr. Salisbury, Rhodesia 16:25 hrs. 
Dep. Salisbury Air Rhodesia 822 18:00 hrs. 
Arr. Lusaka 19:10 hrs. 
Jan 10-13 Lusaka, Zambia Ridgeway Hotel 
Jan 13 Dep. Lusaka | Air Rhodesia 821 08:20 hrs. 
Arr. Salisbury 09:20 hrs. 
Dep. Salisbury BOAC 116 21:00 hrs. 
Jan 14 Arr, Nairobi 00:35 hrs. 
Jan 14-16 Nairobi, Kenya New Stanley Hotel 
Jan 16 Dep. Nairobi E, African Airways 23:00 hrs. 
EC712 ss 
Jan 17 Arr. Entebbe, Uganda 00:01 hrs, 
Jan 17-19 Kampala, Uganda Grand Hotel 
Jan 19 Dep. Entebbe EC 016 15:00 hrs. | 
Arr. Nairobi 18:10 hrs. New Stanley Hotel 
Jan 20 Dep. Nairobi Ethiopian Airways 07:30 hrs. 
ET792 
Arr, Addis Ababa 09:05 hrs. 
Jan 20-23 Addis Ababa, Ethiopia Ghion Hotel 


* Bus transportation will be available from Entebbe to Kampala 


Jan 23 


Jan 23=26 


Jan 26 


Jan 26=—28 


Jan 28 


Depe Addis Ababa 
Arr. Lagos 


Lagos, Nigeria 
Dep, Lagos 


Arr, Accra 


Accra, Ghana 
Dep. Accra 


Arr, New York 


ET7L, 


Nigeria Airways 
WI 959 


Pan Am 151 


123 L5 hrse 


17315 hrse 


12:15 hrs. 


13310 hrs, 


22:00 hrs. 


07:05 hrs. 


Bristol Hotel 


Ambassador Hotel 
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4 hour taterview end questions. 
Lewin. Tels 738-4321 «2126. 


INFLUENCE OF MALCOLM X AND THE MUSLIMS ON 
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Is it possible for a white man to understand the black man in America, 
or is it always a case of alienated knowledge? 1 say the latter, for it is 
psychologically impossible for those who haven't suffered the “mark of op- 


pression" (the white man) to fully comprehend the fears and frustations of 


those who have been systematically excluded and downgraded for over three 
hundred years. This fundamental premise is finally receiving official rec- 


ognition and promulgation by some in the black leadership today. The strat- 


egy and tactics that must follow from the acceptance of this premise have 
been daubed, ‘Black Power’. 

The inertia in the Civil Rights ‘Revolution’ that has been observed of 
late is partially the result of the non-recognition of the truthfulness of 
this basic premise by the middle-class black leadership. How could anyone 
expect progress in the restoration to the black man of his sense of dignity 
and humanness by demanding new statutes to enforce attitude changes. These 
statutes must necessarily be empty of all meaning if the reason for their 
existence is merely filling the gaps in the cover story of American scciety 
and leaving the secret plot to run its merry course. It's the secret plot, 
the nitty gritty of contemporary American life, that caste the black man as 
the inferior being, the slave who is not quite human. 

The white man, of course, is the star, the director and the producer 
of the completed play. The play may be advertised (by the N. Y. Times, for 
instance) as being the embodiment of all the ideale stemming from the revo- 
lutions of the 18th and 19th centuries: freedom and dignity for everyone, 


{BLACK LEADERSHIP TODAY. 
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: 3 Page Z - Gloria L. Joseph 
equality of opportunity, democracy, etc., but those who live it and act it 
out know the real truth. Those watching the play from the outside may be 
fooled as long as they want to be: 
sory investigation quickly turns up the bald facts of discrimination, slums 
and hypocrisy. 

The black man knows in his soul the part he plays in American society. 
Granted a few have “made it’ and are pointed to with pride as examples of 
the ideal functioning of the cover story. But even he who has made it knows, 
deep down, that something is wrong, that in some-way he has been cast as a 
lollipop to his felfiew black men: he knows that he is a pacifier. He'll 
wrap his sickening sweetness in some gayly colored cellophane, of course, 
but some can see through the coloring to the essence of his funetion. Some- 
times he even gets glimpses of himself through his protective packaging. 

The lack of success of the conventional (or legal) approaches of the 


if they don't want to be fooled a cur- 


Whitney Youngs, the Roy Wilkens’ or even the Martin Luther Kings is now be- 


coming apparent to all perceptive observers. Stokely Carmichal is calling 
everyone's attention to the fact that the Emperor is wearing no clothes. He 

is shushed, of course, but still others (Floyd Macissick) are beginning to 

see the same thing and spreading the word. Soon it will be respectable to 

be pointing out the lack of attire of those who are "gn", the liberal white 
man and his traditional black leadership. 

The origin of the premise that the black American has been systematically 
excluded and downgraded for over three hundred years and thus bears the ‘mark 
of oppression’ and cannot be understood by the white man lies net with Stok- 
ley Carmichal. The major portion of this credit must go to Elijah Muhammed 

and Malcolm X. This premise was carried more effectively to the black masses 


by these men. 

ss Eldjah Muhammed rejected the white man's Christianity and the part it 
plays in keeping the black man in a subserviant position. He esected an 
alternative to this white Christianity, Black Muslim. The separatiaet ide- 
ology inherent in Black Muslim stems both from a firm observation of the 
workings of white American society and the need for a psychological strat- 
egy to rescue the black man from these workings. 

By stressing the myth that the black man was once the possessor of a 
vast and highly developed civilization in ancient times, pride is created. 
The strength of character needed to cut oneself off from the workings of 
the contemporary world is enhanced by rigorous rules of behavior. Esprit 
de corps is inculeated, Tangible evidence of the white man’s tarnish is 
eradicated. Names are dropped; the black man must resist playing the role 


created for him by the white. He will not buy a Cadillac because a Chev- 
rolet is quite adequate for transportation. 

The end object of the Black Muslim movement is to completely sever the 
black minority from American culture and to live and develop as a separate sub-¢ 
culture. There is no thought of integration into the greater white culture. 
It is on this point that Malcolm X made his departure. To Maicolm X, the 
Black Muslims made themselves irrelevant to the vast majority of American 


blacks whe wished to participate in the greater society and enjoy the fruits 
of its vast productive capacity. 

Malcolm X accepted as legitimate these aspirations and attempted to 
work with the blacks who wanted the good things of life along with the white 
Americans. He organized a Black Nationalist movement as his vehicle to pro- 
mulgate the basic premises of the Black Muslims but stripped bare of their 
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spiritual trappings. He too recognized the essential whiteness of American 
society and the diverse ways in which this sense of whiteness permeated the 
black man with a sense of his own inferiority. The tool to overcome this 
sense of inferiority was te create « basis for black pride. The basis was 
essentially a humanistic one; the recognition that the black man was in 
all respects a human being will all the capabilities and potentials that 
all human beings possess. This of course, is a basic ingredient in the 
cover story of American society but to fulfill the aspirations of the black 


man to hie essential dignity required more than just ineonsequentel changes 
in the statues of law. It required most of all an attack upon the secret 
plot of American culture, a real threat to the “American Way of Life." 
Imagine what it would mean to American life to actually practice the preach- 
ing of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights? It could lead to chaos. 

If one adds to this the requirement that only the black man himself 
must effect the transformation of the cover story to the secret plot, 
then even the "liberal" starts to fidget nervously. After all isn’t it 
his ordained purpose in life te lead the Negeo to his proper station as an 
equal citizen? The very condensation or patronage that is the hallmark of 
the Southern way of life is emotionally present in most civil rights 
workers. How eould they escape what has been drilled into them all their 


lives? If the secret plot calls for the systematic inferiority of the 
black man, it also calls for the systematic superiority of the white man. 
Thus the black man had to lead his own restoration to the good life of 
American society. 
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Malcolm X preached all these ideas before it became vaguely fashien- 
able te do so. Sometimes his ideas were reported by the press when they 
weren't busy gossiping about the rift between him and the Black Muslims. 
The net effect of his death (at least in the Mass Media) was to incite 
speculation about the hived gunmen of the Black Muslims. The master 
sighed a breath of relief when he was gone and no longer propagated danger- 
ous philesephies. He had teo much power they said for any one person, 
(they meant Negro) to possess. Blackmen were distuubed. The truth of his 
position was becoming apparent to many. The Civil Rights "Revolution" was 
dying. Then, Stokely Carmichal hit the headlines. "The King is dead, 
long live the King" was heard throughout black America. 
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Chapter 7. Amorican Liberalism and Higher bducation 


Today the big business of higher education is also big politios. Cali- 


fornia's Ronald Reagan made disorder on the state's campuses a major issue in 
his campaign for governor. At his ineugural his hint that established values 


were being subverted on those campuses produced the occasion'’s loudest ovation. 


Like ghetto-rioting, campus disorder has deepened splits within the liberal 
community. For liberals are unsure whether these disruptions are tolerable. 
Their doubt is at least partly due to their uncilarity about the aims of higher 


education in the modern world. 


1. Snobbery and Technology 
Half a century ago, things were easier for liberals. The basic clash 
over higher education was between snobbery and practicality. Some thought 


higher education was pointless unless it was useless; cthers that useless edu-~ 


cation was pointless. With lofty disdain Thorstein Veblen described the views 
of some who sought a classical education because of its “utility as ovidenia of 
wasted time end effort and hence of ... pecuniary strength."* On the other hand 
practical men viewed such "waste" as sinful failure to employ existing wealth to 
acquire more. 

in Veblen's tims, education for dilettantes had much the better of things. 
Institutions of higher learning managed to achieve the worst of two possible — 
worlds. For people increasingly dedicated to the forging of a money culture, 
they produced the refinements of snobbery. And, to add emptiness to hauteur, 


Americen snobs mainly lacked the intellectual distinction and civility of 


typical English counterparts. 
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The Theory of the Leisure Class, George Allen and Unwin, London (1925), 
pe 597. 


But technology's movement proved irresistible. It swept through and 
transformed American universities. After World War II American multiversities 
that had been in the making emerged as shopping centers for careerists. The 
prestige of classicists receded. Though higher education was still a commodity 
the possession of which was mostly restricted to those who could afford it, at 
least America's burgeoning industrial needs were largely served. 

Conventional radicals too easily forget how dependent is the national 
sottaee upon the university; dependent in ways that makes possible their higher 


discontents. C. P. Snow, in his novel, The New Men, describes a wartime inci- 


dert, undoubtedly close to fact, that illustrates the point. Britain's new men 
were the atomic scientists who, during the early dark days of the war, labored 
to produce an atomic bomb. At one point they tried desperately to induce the 
govermment to permit assignment of thirty or forty more scientists to their 
project. Hard, drawn out bargaining yielded authorization to add about half 
the number they sought. Shortly after this modest success, Pearl Harbor was 
bombed . "Then Amerioa came into the war,” writes Snow, "and within a few weeks 
had assigned several thousend scientists to the job ."* 

Britain's present economic failures are in no small measure a function 
of reluctance to retool her educational machinery so that it could better serve 
her contemporary industrial needs. it comes as no surprise to men savvy in the 
ways of industry that corporation executives trained for gentility, used to 
starting the working day at a decently advanced morning hour, lack the entrepre- 
neural skill to enable their country to keep pace with less class-ridden indus- 
trial societies. 

I sqaall this to make it plain that though the criticisms of American 


higher education that follow ars harsh, in making them I finger my ball bearing 
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rosary and count my technological blessings. Yet, in the shifting conflict 
between gentility and technology, the kind of higher education a liberal society 


requires, though celebrated in commencement rhetoric, has fared badly. 


2. Liberal sducation 

What kind of education is that? Not surprisingly, a liberal education. 
For what is commonly called, "liberal education,” nourishes life freely and 
deliberatively shaped —the kind of life liberals cherish. 

The enemy of such a life is unreflective belief and action; ignorance of 
what one is and how he has become that way. "Know thyself" the ancients urged. 
And their modern disciples echo their conviction. s«axamine the conventional wis- 
dom; examine creesttéie institutions; sorutinize whatever shapes life, no matter 
how sacrosanct it may be. Failing this you cannot know yourself. For before you 
examine that which has made you, you are largely the unreflective product of 
unexamined practices. To live freely and deliberatively one must take his life 
in his own hands. A liberal education helps the individual to do this by equip- 
ping him to examine his life and everything that molds it. It helps free the mind. 

In so doing liberal education threatens subversion of much that is conven- 
tionally revered —perhaps the state itself. But thy not subversion that meets 
the test of reason, of reflective morality? Moreover subversion threatened is 
not subversion practiced. "Criticism will arise," wrote Bertrand Russell, “only 
if the state is defended by obscurantism ard appeals to irrational passion.” 

But if the institutions of the state, if other traditional practices and beliefs 
meet the test of sustained examination, then traditionalists who chance sub- 
version wiil receive a priceless dividend. ithoever accepts a tradition after 


careful criticism will gain a more rooted, hence more meaningful -and stable 
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The Functions of a Teacher, reprinted in Gentlemen, Scholars and 
Scoundrels (ed. H. Knowles), Harper, p. 525. 


reverence of it. The idea that reverence requires mystery has always been a 


prejudice comforting to those who lack ultimate confidence in what they profess. 

Abstract description of what it is to lead an examined life can never convey 
the vibrant seriousness of the effort to live one. I knew a Negro poet; a great 
man, and one of the pioneers of the Civil Rights Movement. In the small, provin- 
cial town in which he lived, one room in his house was sacred. He called it, 
"the Zulu room." In it, he told me, people were encouraged to come and say any- 
thing provided only that what was professed was done so freely and authentically, 
and was willingly submitted to the test of mutual criticism. A university in 
which all students were encouraged to get a liberal education would pulsate with 
the spirit of that Zulu room. learning would be hard work, yes; but high excite- 
ment too. The life of reason would be disciplined, yet not always cool; respons- 
ible, yet not always cautious. Tenacious cetermination to think deeply about 
problems and courege to chance errox and sriticism would gradually supplant one’s 
netural inclinations to seek instant wisdom, to fear saying the unaccepted thing. 

uducation for an examined life promotes the disciplines of reason; but 
mors-—-it induces that of which reason is the most important part, civility. The 
civil person respects others because they too are capable of rationality, because 
they too have preferences and cleims. He is fair but firm in argument; tolerant 
without being condescending, supine, or obsequiocus. 

One should not confuse civility with gentility. Indeed, the arts of gentle- 
“men and gentle-women have more to do with gentiing people than with the practices 
of persuasion, criticism, debate that ere basic to civility. Gentling pe op le 
may be appropriate in its season; but it is, all the same, manipulation; hence 
a violation of that full-blooded corception of respect for human beings that is 


implicit in civility. Above all, civility should not be confused with that 
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sentee] “mederation” which is evasion of one's responsibility to make hard, 
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authentic judgments and decisions —to live as one professes. ilhen good manners 
are used as reason for compliance with powers oo pe that cheapen and corrupt, 
you can be sure it is convenience, not good breeding, that ultimately controls 
action. 

Liberal education aims at enlarging a student's power to enjoy works of the 
creative imagination. He has the opportunity to experience that full range of 
the processes and products of art, exposure to which helps develop sensibility 
and taste for somthing other than the commodities typically made availeble by 


those who market entertainment. In any event, whatever one's aesthetic prefer- 


ences might be, they would not be formed in ignorance of available alternatives. 

The liberally educated person is equipped to advance our critical under- 
standing of things. Armed with “eternal truths” and truths more recent, invested 
with the disciplines of reason and with developed taste, he is capable of making 
some contribution to that cumulative product that consists of techniques, infor- 
mation, interiaeeuiiene. artistic works, and theories that we may comprehensively 
label "human knowledge.” Yet he understands the limits of disciplined inquiry 
in any sphere. He knows how even the most austere methodological convictions, 
the very ones that define what it is to be "rational," are influenced by interests, 
predispositions, modes of being that lie at the core of personality. The very 
notion men have of “reason” is affected by deep-seated needs and desires. 

A liberally educated individual also has an understanding of the limits of 
education —formal and informal. He knows that little can be taught, though much 
may be learned. He knows that such things as pleasures of sex, warmth of affec- 
tion, heartineses of appetite, do not normally result from diligent scholarship 
or steady inquiry. Through education we can only diminish, never eliminate, the 


turn of the wheel or the turn of the screw as factors in shaping one's prospects 


for a satisfying life. 
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The screw's turn may, it is true, be abated by an education that fits one 


to fill, competently and responsibly, one of society's countless functional slots. 
And by making himself valuable to society, the slot-filler increases his "worth ." 


Universities provide one with the means of attaining higher income and status. 


3. Public Service, Pursuit of Knowledge, and Inverted Priorities 

Unhappily, what passes for higher education in odie that devotedly impart 
technical skills has increasingly little to do with liberal education. fhe pro- 
liferation of special “professional” schools (becoming “professional” is like 
transcending salvation through good works by salvation through faith; before you 
are “a professional” you have to be virtuous; efterwards you need only point to 
your ‘code of ethics"), the systematic impoverishment of the parts of the curric- 
ulum thet serve liberal education in those schools, has accelerated the impov- 
erishment of what is human in an education. The results are bad, not only for 
the individual, not only for the effort to fashion a liberal society, but also 
for the production of responsible and creative slot-fillers. For it is liberal 
education thst is designed to enlarge the mind's range, free it of its tendency 
to move in comentional grooves, make it aware of and sensitive to the moral and 
acathetic qualities of remote consequences; human traits upon which responsibility 


end creativity ultimately depend. Hence, liberal education is an essential 


component of the higher iegarning anyone gets -even engineers, army officers, and, 
heaven help the society in which this needs to be stressed, educators and social 
wer Kerd. 

But the training of slot-fillers is not the university's only contribution 
to the public's welfare. Faculty-members also serve as consultants to business, 
te ibrinent, to every other type of group that seeks advice. On any given day, 
staff from one of the great multiversities are likely to be spread around the 


elobe, consulting. Or, less directly but no less importantly, they may be hard 
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at work writing manuals intended to help those who fill society's funoctional-slots 
to perform their tasks more efficiently and competently. 

For these consulting activities, faculty members receive fees. It is never 
far from the minds of those who manage our universities that these sums help di- 
minish the disparity between the base salaries academic personnel receive and the 
money they could earn in industry or government. Nor do administrators normally 
view as unwholesome the massive interpenetration of academic communities with 
business and political command thine that results from consulting activities. In- 
deed, they are more likely to feel pride that public service is being provided, 
than fear that the university's integrity is bedi compromised. 

Besides liberal education and public service, universities have a third 
basic function—the pursuit of kmowledge. I have already indicated that encour- 
agement of the quest for knowledge, in an appropriately broadened sense of 
"knowledge," is B principal aim of liberal education. But, in modern institutions 
of higher learning, knowledge tends increasingly to be more narrowly construed, 
its pursuit more heavily institutionalized. The name given these narrower forms 


of inquiry is “research.” Knowledge comes to be regarded as a commodity; the 


productive processes, an industry; and (it cannot be helped, the metaphor extends 
itself) the university in which these industrial processes are oarried out, a 


knowledge-factory. There are basic industrial decisions to be made —which of the 


indefinitely large number of possible commodities to produce; what methods to 

use in producing them; how to market the products that come from the factory; 

and so on. Of course, all of these decisions are controlled by the aims of making 
a profit and building a career. Confronted by alternatives the decision-malers 
first ask, "Which alternative will help me to gain promotion, income, professional 
status, access to men of power and influence, social salience?" And second, 
"Which alternative will bring money, recognition, academic stars to the uni- 


versity?" 
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of inquiry is "research." Knowledge comes to be regarded as a commodity; the 


productive processes, an industry; and (it cannot be helped, the metaphor extends 
itself) the university in which these industrial processes are oarried out, a 


knowledge-factory. There are basic industrial decisions to be made —which of the 


indefinitely large number of possible commodities to produce; what methods to 

use in producing them; how to market the products that come from the factory; 

and so on. Of course, all of these decisions are controlled by the aims of making 
a profit and building a career. Confronted by alternatives the decision-malers 
first ask, "Which alternative will help me to gain promotion, income, professional 
status, access to men of power and influence, social salience?" And second, 
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versity?" 


No doubt this description is caricature. The exceptions to it are many ard 


important. The account does not begin to do justice to the scholar who loves 
truth and tries to penetrate mysteries because he wants to understand the nature 
of things. ‘or have I described the other, more benign motives of those who "do 


research"; genuine desire to serve others, theoretical commitment uncontaminated 


? 


by carcerism, effort to adhere to high standards of craftsmanship for its own 


sake. That is, the caricature portrays research as only a job. But for many 


“it is a vocation. (The difference is this: the job-holder works in order to 


acquire the means for living well; but for the man who has a vocation, his work 
is an integral part of the well-being he sseks., For most, research is something 
of both. My purpose is not to impugn or neglect what is beneficial and noble in 
research, but to sketch institutional tendencies that increasingly prevail —and 
for the most pert these are not good. 

Some refuse to face the reality of these developments. Despite all evidence 
to the contrary, they blithely go along on the assumption that what is zood for 


education is good for research, and vice versa; that existing evils are neither 


chronic nor irremediable. 

Others face reality, but plead that sociological stictitiiane beyond any- 
one's control resuit in irresistable impulse. Rape is so clearly inevitable, 
thet it is impossible to resist the temptation to volunteer and enjoy it. Yet, 
there must o¢ quiet moments when even these men acknowledge the extent to which 
they have violated intellectual ideals that do touch the lives of all scholars 
in some way and to some extent. Then, perhaps, one is filled with unaccaintable 


remorse -—like the woman in the well-known limerick, embellished to fit the oase:; 
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See for example, sducation at Berkeley: Report of the Seleot Committee 
on iducation (more popularly called The Muscatine Report), University of Cali- 
fornia, Merch 1966, pp. 5-G. Also James A. Perkins, The University in Transition, 
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The American University: Part I, New York Review of Books, October 20, 1966, 
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There was a young lady from Kent 

fho said that she knew what it meant 
When men took her to dine, 
Gave her cocktails and wine; 

She knew what it meant—but she went. 

When asked why she lent herself so, 

She spoke, and her eyes lost joy's glow, 
"My will merely bends 
to pitiless trends, 

Though I seem to enjoy it, it's woe." 

Perhaps despair is warranted. ‘Some evils in life are tragic necessities. 
But then William James' wisdom returns to prick us. ‘We wonder, are these things 
happening only because they are inevitable? Or are they happening in part 
because we believe them to be inevitable? | 

There is surely an entire structure of institutional rewards that promotes 
uncontrolled growth of unwholesome forms of research. Assuming these things are 
not inevitable, no magic wand of policy will wave them out of existence. There 
is no way to get at the evil except by dismantling, piece by piece, the institu- 
tional support given the existing inversion of morally appropriate priorities. 
And for one who can neither accept the optimistic view that research rarely 
interferes with decent education, nor the pessimistic view that it must inevit- 
ably interfere, there is the obligation to try to reverse what is happening. 

A beginning can be made by emphasizing the centrality of the teaching func- 
tion, and of liberal education. For liberal education supports the proper aims 
of all forms of inquiry in three ways; by cultivating the disciplines of reason; 
by encouraging criticism of methodological fashions inimical to inquiry; by en- 
couraging and supporting inventive minds. 


The argument to this point supports this basic conclusion: the quality of 


undergraduate education, and especially of liberal education, is the principal 


criterion by which the excellence of any college or university is tobe judged. 


Not only does the good life require this criterion, but its acceptance is also a 


most important condition of successful inquiry and of responsibie and creative 


acquittal of duty by those who fill society's functional slots. 


The other main functions of the university, public service and pursuit of 
knowledge, are less important than liberal education for undergraduates. But s. 


fer from this order of priorities actually holding in our universities, liberal 


education for undergraduates is typically the thing of least importance. That 
this is so is a principal cause of campus turbulence —a fact best appreciated in 
light of the somewhat conflicting claim that unrestricted growth of student 


enrollments is the principal devil in the piece. 


4, Higher sducation: Right or Privilege? 

Worse, many critics of American higher education contend that the main 
reason for deteriorating educational standards is this rapid expansion. They 
accept an iron lew of the debasement of quality through quantity; increasing 
numbers of students must result in worsening education for all. In their view 
all other causes of higher education's multiple disorders have little importance 
by comparison. 

The tremendous growth of student population is due, according to the critics, 
primarily to the specious belief thet 911 Amricans have a right to higher edu-~ 
cation. Hither education, they insist, is not a right but a privilege which 
should be accorded only to qualified students. Already too many undeserving 
college and university students waste scciety'a resources and bring countless 


eviis to the processes of higher education. Unless the vicious trend is stemmed, 


today's still remediable educational calamities will becoms tomorrow's irrevers- | 
;} ; wn man 
ible tz apedy. 


Not so, gays John Gardner, Secretary of Health, sducation, and Welfare in 


President Johnson's cabinet. In an essay, * important because it is so representative 
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of much current liberal thinking, he challenges important elements of the neo- 
aristocratic view just described. Hse flatly denies that mass education is 


necessarily bad education. America has the resources to maintain standards of 


excellence despite the present influx of students. it is her failure to employ 
those resources properly, a lack of the right kind of national will, that has 
produced whatever depreciation has occurred; not mass education. Moreover, 
Gardner contends, the country has an obligation to provide everyone with an 
opportunity to get the best education of which he is capable. Vastly more people 


are qualified than the nay-sayers would admit. 


Yet Gardner agrees with the neo-aristocrats in one vital respect. He too 
denies that a right to higher education exists. Though he throws the wt wider, 
he too insists that only qualified individuals should have the privilege of 
receiving one. 

The existence of a universal right to higher education is denied by Gardner 
for essentially two reasons. First, many individuals are transparently unfit — 
the brain-damaged, the genetically incompetent, but especially the "slow learners." 
To “require” (this is Gardner's term) young people so afflicted to go to college 
would, however kind-heartedly, cause them more damage than their exclusion. 

Re jection for which plausible excuse can be conjectured is one thing. But to be 
tested and found wanting in a situation in which one has been stripped of saving 
explanation is needlessly destructive of self-esteem. 

Gardner thinks that, on the whole, America is doing a tolerably good job 
of providing higher education to qualified persons. He admits that among the 
excluded “slow learners” are some who would not be so classified were it not for 
social and economic handicaps. But he quiets excessive concern by assuring us 
thet for most of them, there is no convincing evidence that social handicaps are 


a major factor in their academic limitations .* Their disqualifying attributes 
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are usually irremediable. Conversely, most qualified students are presumably 
getting a higher education. 

Gardner also argues that the logic of the argument for the existence of a 
right to higher education would reduce the education given to its lowest common 
denominator —to the level of summer camp instruction. Note: Gardner does not 
argue that quantity as such would depreciate standards; only that efforts to 
educate the apparertly ineducable would do so. 

Summarizing his views, Gardner embraces a form of educational pluralism. 
"Properly understood," he holds, “the college or university is the instrument of 


one kind of further education of those whose capacities fit them for that kind 


of education.”* For the unfit other kinds of educational opportunities should 


be provided ~vocational schooling, on-the~job training, and so on. #ach of the 
different kinds of institutions thus devised can meet appropriate, but differing, 
standards of excellence. Only this pluralistic approach to educational oppor- 
tunity can result in a proper valuing of human differences as well as similerities. 

Though Gardner's views are representative, they are in important respects 
defective. in probing the defects, the nerve of liberalism's family quarrel 
about the problems of higher education is exposed. 

First, there is a simple, but important, logical confusion about rights in 
Gardner's argument. The fact that some people are properly denied the freedom 
Go @exerciss a presumed right does not imply the right's non-existence. The fact 
that someone may validly be prevented from freedom of political expression under 
an appropriately stringent “clear and present danger" doctrine does not destroy 
the right of freedom of speech. Nor does prohibition of ritual human sacrifice 
destroy the principle of freedom of religion. Human rights are always pre sump- 
tively applicable to prectical ection. xxclusion of the brain-damaged from 


higher learning may bs justified without denying that even they have a presumptive 
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right to higher education. One may wonder what the functional point of upholding 
rights would be when exceptions of these sorts are allowable. The answer is that 
to maintain the right shifts the burden of proof to the person who denies that a 
given individual is entitled to higher education. And such shifts are often 
symptoms of revolutions in moral thought about social policy. We are, I believe, 
in the midst of such a revolution in American thought about higher education.* 

A more basic objection to Gardner's views is that they suggest a defective 
conception of higher education. liberal education is essential for the good 
life and, in general, liberal education requires higher éhieekion. That the se 
things are true is quite enough to establish a presumptive right to higher educa- 
tion. That higher education is increasingly also the means to higher status and 
income, and that those who manage our society ere college and university greadu- 
ates, both of which Gardner acknowledges, seems to clinch the case for the exis- 
tence of this right. But Gardner does not think so. Nor does he have anything 
to say about the role of liberal education in higher education. that he denies 
the right and says little about liberal education suggests that he does not 
regard liberal education as an essential core of everything properly called 
"higher education.” Gardner's radically pluralistic views about what kind of 
education people ought to receive deepens the suspicion. 

In any event, it is not important whether my exegetical hunch is correct. 
For against the view Gardner explicitly takes I hold that, with a single class 


of exceptions, every American is actuaily entitled to a higher education; because 


anyone is capable of being liberally educated. The only exceptions justified are 


“A second flew in the logic of Gardner’s argument is the free and SCasy wey 
in which he moves from acknowledgement of a right to alarms about compulsion. 
To claim that someone has a right to higher education in no way implies that 
there is justification to require that he exercise his right (Ibid., p. 78), or 
that he be “forced” to continue his education (Ibid., p. 80). For to have this 
right is to possess an opportunity which the individual may or may not exercise- 
as he decides. Indeed, to compel higher education would go some way to destroy- 
ing its significance as a means of liberating people. 
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the irremediably brain-damaged. Given the present state of the evidence, and 
provided everyone gets adequate pre-college training, it cannot be convinoingly 
argued that anyone else is incapable of benefitting from a higher education. 
The hypothesis is, in any event, one on which it is worth basing social policy 
for a century or two. Waste may result, B8ut, to anticipate a point developed 
more fully later, it is far better to waste resources than lives. 

The implications of this pesition are momentous. Acceptance would logically 3 
compel that the burgeoning system of post-secondary education ~vocational schools, 


junior colleges, community colleges. whatever they may be —ought to have the idea 


of a liberal education ss the core cf their program. This by no means implies 


that different kinds of higher education should not be provided by different 
schools. For not every institution ought to do everything. But the different 
programs should build around ea basic curriculum that has liberal education as 
its aim. 

Theat anyone who is capable of benefitting from liberal education is entitled 
to a higher education points to another fundamental flaw in Gardner's position. 
It is simply not true that everyone who is able to benefit can, if he wants, 


secure a higher education. Millions suffer remediable social disabilities that 


bar them from our colleges and universities altogether. M-.llions of others are 
either not receiving an adequate education, or are victimized by evaluative pro- 
cedures that insure failure. Briefly, forms of discrimination inimical to the 
idea that everyone is to count for one, none for more than one, lace our educa- 
Gional system. Ihe problem of racial segregation is but a small part of this 
larger problem of social segregation. A major cause of American society's 
failure to cope with what I called, in the last chapter, the problem of technical 


underprivilege is prévailing social segregation. 


Social handiceps suffered by the technically underprivileged ere very great. 


ren AINE EL GIS SNPS ceteris ett tes 
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Access to institutions of higher education as well as access to the best of such 
institutions, is decided on the basis of evaluative instruments that are virtual 
instruments of class bias. Svidence mounts that criteria of admission and success 
within our colleges and universities are constructed, as if by design, to favor 
those who have already received the special advantazes of affluence and a teow, 
middle-class family culture. It is as if the American nation is determined to 
maintain cultural mediocrity so that members of the middle class can preserve both 
high sociel status and the illusion of cultural excellence. 

The discrimination built into present instruments for measuring aptitude and 
ability was impressed upon me when I taught in a small Negro college in the South. 
In a class of about fifty freshmen, one of my few Northern students—a young man 
who came from a middle-class family background and had received technically 
superior schooling —scored at or near the top of the class in all the conventional 
aptitude and achievement tests given. Yet he was my absolutely worst student 
when measured by all the criteria that really count—motivation, effort, ability 
to persist in that kind of sustained groping for understanding and intellectual 
independence that is central to higher education. Conversely, among those of my 
students who scored at or near the bottom of the class on conventional tests of 
aptitude and achievement were many who were very able~as capable of benefitting 
from higher education as any students I have ever had. Yet had these low-scorers 
tried, they would have been denied acmission to schools much better equipped to 
serve their needs kien than the one they were at; and had they been ad- 
mitted, the probability of failure would have been high, so important are technical 
factors like vocabulary, writing skills, general historical and cultural krow- 
ledge, in securing the almighty grades required. Moreover, given the existing 
pattern of educational discrimination, it is undoubtedly the case that millions 


like them either fail to get into college or never try. 


The evil mainly results from the fact that social resources for the type 


of pre-college education that might motivate and equip a youngster for college 
are allocated in ways that favor those who live in relatively affluent communi-~ 
ties~—suburbs over the inner city, urban over rural areas, and, above all, any 
white ghetto over any Negro ghetto. The evidence is massive, compelling, fre- 
quently cited, and does not require repetition here. | 

Thus social segregation that already exists reinforces and consolidates 
itself in ways by which the lesser are made increasingly to feel that they are 
less. Ihave already discussed this problem in connection with Black Power. But 
the same holds, I venture to say, for any group in relation to any other that 


enjoys higher social status —though surely not with the same raw severity and 


disastrous impact on mind and spirit that is true in the cage of black gshetto- 
dwellers. 

More, this initiel pattern of segregation also tends to hold within our 
colleges and universities. For better faculty and greater resources, both publio 
and private, tend to flow to the schools that are generally accorded higher 
status. Hence, those who come to colleges and universities already disadvantaged, 
are given a relatively poor higher education. And this tends especially to be 
tous for the processes of liberal education —the very aspect of higher education 
which should be of high quality for everyons, but especially for those damaged 
most by tiaeir early life-experiences. 

Thus, low-pres%ize institutions of higher education generally have legs 
money, less dedicated, competent teaching, than more prestigious schools. There- 
fore, they tend to get less from faindations and government. Moreover, they seem 
to be more paternel and arbitrary, and to suffer more political interference than 
the high-prestige institutions. In other words, it is in higher education as it 


is in our social life generally—to him who has is given more, and the devil ; 


take the hindmost. 
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Beyond the vicious impact on the individual life chances of the technically 
underprivileged is the social harm done by social segregation. hile one cannot 
justify making each institution of higher learning a melting-pot, there is every 
reason to create a socially integrated environment in which the true metal of 
each student can be discovered and refined. For it is only through constant ex- 
posure to others under conditions that show them at their best that the kind of 
mutual respect may be forged on which the strength and welfare of any social group 
ultimately rests. 

It may seem that I here, by implication, contradict what I said in the last 
chapter about racial integration as an under-examined, overrated ideal. So let 
me make my meaning clear. I am allowing this exception to what I claimed there. 
Negroes who are ready for higher education are, in general, more likely to possess 
resources of mind and spirit that enable them successfully to handle the inevit- 
able tensions and social difficulties that efforts to forge meaningfully integrated 
communities require. Correspondingly, the probability is higher that white stu- 
dents and teachers will respond sensitively and constructively to problems that 
inevitably develop. ‘hey too will be afforded opportunities for growth. Higher 
education is, indeed, the main .agency by which meaningful social integration can 
be achieved. In colleges and universities more than anywhere else, the benefits 
of integration are likely to outweigh its costs. 

It follows also that there is a strong case for compensatory programs in 
higher education. The historic injustices inflicted on the technically under- 
privileged sugzest what the values of socially segregated education confirmm that 


institutions of higher education should be redesigned so that conventional instru- 


ments of admission and evaluation do not reinforce class bias. 


Moreover, to do so may actually improve the quality of the liberal education 


received by ever the mest technically advantaged students. For by diminishing the 
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extent to which reliance is placed on instruments that are educationally pernicious 
when used casually -"objective” tests, grading, and auxiliary paraphenalia—schools 
would be encouraged to attend more diligently to the task of insuring that exist- 
ing processes provide better education; on those conditions which, in Henry Aiken's 
words, "delight the spirit, ... enliven the imagination, ... refine and clarify 
discourse, and ... bring to the whole mind a fuller sense of its inventiveness, 
singularity, and freedom."* Viewed from this perspective, high educational 
standards depend on challenging students at the level of development they are at 
so that they can move from where they are to where they can be. “uxce llence is not 
primarily a matter of how successfully better trained and better motivated students 
uns induced to take advantage of their educational opportunities; and has nothing 
at all to do with requirements for admission. But these are admittedly large 
opinions about complex problems. Ido not pretend that the arguments presented 
are decisive. My aim has been, rather, to sugzest radical lines of educational 
experiment that are rerely considered so pervasive is conservatism about these 
matters. 

in the end, then, Gardner‘s views unwittingly exemplify the gap between 
liberal rhetoric and liberal policy that I am primarily concerned to expose. . That 
chine who attend institutions of higher learning should have to suffer the anxiety 
generated by high standards is not in itself a bad thing provided that the tests 
are not unjustly weighted against them, and provided the basic tasks of creating 
gualitatively superior conditions of liberal education are performed. To worry 
thet such experiences may adversely affect one's amour propre is often rooted in 
paternalism or a desire to keep costs down and "undesirables" out. 

It is, in any event, cruelly fraudulent to claim that high-quality vocational 


training, on or off the job, is moraliy equivalent to that kind of education 


L ma | . 
The University 11: What is a Liberal sducation?, New York Review of Books, 


November 3, 1966, p. 23. 
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without which a truly liberal society cannot be built. 

But, just for purposes of argument, let us grant to skeptics that the ex- 
periments proposed will turn out badly. “hat will have been lost besides physical 
resources? Certainly the spirit of our people would not be damaged any more than 
it is by present arrangements. Given the actual conditions of uncertainty about 
how things might turn out, and viewing matters from the perspective of liberal 
policy, how much better it would be to waste national resources, even in a prob- 
lematic effort to educate all our youngsters to the very limit of their ability 
for the kind of life liberals value, than to squander those resources in welats to 
wiich sommodity-smothered Americans have become accustomed. For when eS 
is Christmas, the Christmas season loses all its meaning. From this point of 
view, the niggardly passions that starve education in order to maintain grossly 
inequitable standards of consumption is the original social sin that towers over 
all other iniquities inflicted by those who have too much power and affluence on 
those who have less of both than is their right. The time has come for affluent 
America to chance wasted resources, on however massive a scale, rather than 


chancing further waste of human lives. 


5. Campus Disorder 
The conception of higher education that has been advanced is one which haz 
as its overarching goal a society in which every man is his own man. *#thile society 
advances steadily toward a future in which sveryone will have a place, colleges 
and universities are decreasingly able or willing, unable in many cases because 
unwilling, to provide conditions of adequate liberal education. This neglect is 
a main cause of campus disorder. for liberal education has never been a matter 
of such urgent practical concern to so many. Let me explain. 
Despite a gloss of religious rhetoric, most Americans have been raised in 


the expectation that once Americe became the productive cornucopia it could be, 
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6ach would achieve a secular salvation. But affluence has not proved redemptive. 
The resulting disillusion has been greatest amongst those who have always known 

a life of relatively great affluence; the present students, by and large, in our 
colleges and universities. (At the University of Michigan and the University of 
California at Berkeley, the madian family income of students is about $16,000 per 
year. And these are the two major public universities in the lend .) 

when the receipt of what passes for zsrace does not result in salvation, 

one begins to question the efficacy of grace —and to diagnose its failure. That 
is, social criticism and self criticism become congenial to the very individuals 
who participate most fully in American wealth. It is wrong to suppose that they 
are motivated primarily by burning desire to remedy injustice. Their concerns 
are at least ag intensely personal and prudential. 

Most of them come to the university expecting that there, at last, they 
will be initiated into the mysteries of rich and satisfying experience so baf- 
flingly denied them in their prosperous family-life. They find instead a community 
in which their expectations are not fulfilled. They find an agency in which 
research, public service, graduate education, and undergraduate education are 
valued in that order of declining priority; in which careerism is rampant; in 
which many of the most distinguished faculty-members never teach undergraduates; 
in which conformist accomodation to power is rewarded, and authentic thought and 
action penalized; in which money talks—especially federal morey; in which the 
gap between commencement rhetoric and educeticnal praotice is enormous; in which 
commitment to scholarship and research provide a rationale for political irres- 
ponsibility; in which, above all, basic decisions about educational processes 
and about the non-academic lives of students are made by men who know little and 


cere less about these things. Students study their university's master plan with 


dismay: 
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'So who needs nine-story classroom buildings, TV, and machines that 
will supposedly do the teaching,’ said the president of student 
rovernment at the University of Buffalo. ‘There isn't a word in 
all this plan about us, here, now, and the needs and aspirations 

of students over the next few years.’ 


Under these conditions students who uncomplainingly knuckle under are sheep. 
They betray dispositions not fit for those supposed to be in training for freedom. 
Many students see the corruption of the university as merely symptomatio of the 
disorders of "the system,” the hated "establishment." The university is simply 
its most visible, proximate part. So, frustrated by university life, they turn 
against it—and raise all kinds of hell. 

Students raise various kinds of hell, but almost always loudly. Not for 
them the life of quiet desperation. their noisy disturbances have shaken the 
country. They have also stirred their teachers. More than any other factor, 
campus disorder has caused faculty to pay attention to legitimate student gripes 
they typically ignored. The result has been new educational ferment; new will- 
ingness on the part of many at least to think about ways of improving the quality 
of undergraduate ed cation. | 

Though much of the hell students raise is directed against the university, 
and much is aimed at nothing very specific—panty-raids, LSD parties, orgies, 
and so on~students also raise much political hell. They use the campus as a 
base of operations for guerilla raids against a society they regard as mean and 
oppressive. Moreover, many of their complaints against the university have to 
do with the relationship between institutions of higher education and intimi- 
dating political forces in the larger society. 

Their political involvement is partly due to the fact that their personal 
distress and long exposure to the rhetoric of American idealism make it partic- 


ularly easy to fire their moral imaginations. Arn intense repugnance is evoked 


a — 


“New York's Late-Blooming University, Ronald Gross and Judith Murphy, 
Harper's Magazine, Dec. 1966, p. 94. ; | 
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by a society that seems increasingly bent on defeating human expectations here 
and abroad. 

Moreover, their youth permits them to see the reality of their lives and 
their society. Their need to protect bad investment of their energies by means 
of illusion is not as insistent as it is for someone who has spent the better part 
of his life in solid and respectable folly. Student perceptions of things are 
not yet so contaminated by the resporsibilities of careerism. They realize that 
the cslebrated wisdom that comes with ase is more likely to make defeat tolerable 
then to make struggle for a human existence urgent. 

Finally, today's students see more clearly than ever how the political myth 
of university neutrality is used to inhibit political activity harmful to the 
university's narrowest interests; to see more clearly the innumerable ways in 
which the university daily violates professed neutrality to gain educationally 


irrelevant advantages. 


6. The Myth of the Neutral University 

This last point ha dupor tant because it raises the fundamental question of 
the university's political role. The issue sizzles on campuses across the land 
because of the special problem presently confronting university students —military 


draft during 


4+ 


an expanding war. fhe draft poses a problem that puts students in 
an agonizing bind between self-iaterest and the sense of justice. Almost no one 
likes the idea of jeopardizing his life in a war that few strongly support. Most 
hete the idea. But all recognize that at present the burden of the fighting has 
Pellen on those who have the least stake in its enoseuitsins or successful comple- 
tion. they fully understand that the civil war slogan, "The rich man's money 
acainst the poor man's blood," has its counterpart in the present conflict— "The 


rich man's education against the poor man's blood." Thus the same students who 


seek in svery legal way possible to avoid the dreft bitterly protest the injustice 
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of present selective service practices—injustice about which they feel all the 
po deeply because successful avéhdanies contributes to its growth. They are 
filled with a special kind of moral anguish and a correspondingly intense frus- 
tration and anger. They condemn a predicament they had no part in nana 

So they protest the draft. And they protest the university's compliant 
involvement in the operations of the selective service system. The university 
responds to their complaints by cooly proclaiming its political neutrality. 
Their school, the students sre assured, is merely their agent in their efforts 
to avoid the draft. To the: atest that this is true, it only intensifies the 
anguish. For students know that acquiescence, though serving their interests, 
also enables the university to avoid challenging the system that feeds it. They 
recognize that, functionally, the university disclaimer is partly fraudulent. 

The students see that the pose of university neutrality in connection with 
the draft is but an instances of more general tendency to employ the guise of 
political neutrality in order better to serve political masters. The university 
is, in all things, neutral; but in some things more neutral than in others. In 
nothing is it more neutral than when federal money is dangling. And federal 
bait is plentiful. Clark Kerr, deposed president of the University of California, 
points out that of the sums expended for university research in 1960 75 percent 


came from the federal government; 15 percent of total university budgets.* 


So universities have been neutral on the side of the CIA in some matters; 
neutral on the side of military training in others; again neutral on the side 
of the government's desire to exclude “subversives" from federal fellowships; 
neutral once more in performance of secret research for the Defense Department; 
neutral, neutral, neutral. And the power that federal money vests in the uni-~ 
versity is but a fraction of the latter's srowing power to affect peoples’ lives. 


Under these circumstances, it is inevitable that all interested parties will 


The Uses of the University (Harvard University Press, 1963), p. 53. 
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scramble for control of the growing concentration of university power; will try 
to use the myth of university neutrality for their special purposes. Adminis- 
trators are seldom more likely to be engaged in ideological talk than when they 
proclaim their university's political neutrality. 
Given the existing fight for ites power, it is nonsense to suppose that the 

university can remain politically neutral. No nation of democrats will permit 
it. Those within the university who think otherwise are like the government 
officials Thoreau once described as “standing so completely within the institu- 
tion, (they) never distinctly and nakedly behold it."1 

The only question that is open is whether universities should brave the 
inevitable and at least strive to be neutral. Ideally, I think not. Universities 
should instead encourage skepticism of official action, promote social criticism 
and dissent, do whatever is consistent with the university's basic functions to 
reinforce committed, thoughtful, political action. In a phrase, make trouble for 
the complacent and the powerful if their complacency and power are undeserved. 

The role is already implicit in the idea of liberal education with its 
stress on the importance of the examined life and the examined society. But there 


; an important, independent line of argument for a conception of the university 


~—- 
Or 


as agent of social criticism and, the inevitable consequence, bonded change « 
John Stuart Mill once argued that every society should contain “some minds 
in which caution, and others in which boldness, predominates."* Both are needed 
so “that the tendencies of each may be tempered, insofar as they are excessive, 
by a due proportion of the other."° However, in eny society the forces making 
for caution and conservatism are very powerful. In those groups coincide power 


and motive to inhibit radical thought and action. In the United States the 


“Civil Disobedience, in Thoreau: Walden and Other Writings, ed. Joseph 
Wood Krutch (Bantam Books, N.Y.), p. 102. 
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creature needs of so many are actually satisfied that conservative humors fill 

every pore of the social organism. Yet, as Mill suggests, both social utility 

and social justice require encouragement of reflective but bold minds; of will-~- 
ingness to take the axe to the root if doing so can be justified. 

Universities are particularly well suited to help fulfill this need. De- 
spite the criticiams made before—these are relative matters — proportionately more 
individuals devoted to the life of reason are to be found there than anywhere else 
in society. Those in university life who become thoughtfully radical uit: were- 
over, less subject to retaliation than almost anyone else in American society. 

In the past few years, for example, the Supreme Court has seen fit to build pro- 
tection of academic freedom into the nation's basic law—most notably in the 
decision that struck down the entire New York teacher "loyalty" program.* 

Nevertheless unless the university community itself acknowledges the social 
utility of politically bold minds, unless that a coeptance is translated into 
institutional support, unless the arts of reasoned soéial criticism and the will 
to dissent are positively encouraged, the kind of political involvement described 
cannot flourish. 

To claim that the university ought to encourage "the seeds of strance 


thought" is not to claim that it should serve any particular ideology. Socratic 


audacity is not an ideology. Jt is first, as Mill suggested, a temper of mind; 

a set of inolinations; a capacity for daring to question the conventionally in- 
violable. If this ales of mind is couvied with dissatisfaction about basic 
social arrangements the result must be radical politics. So be it. For the idea 
that the university can encourage such a temper of mind, and yet should contain 
its political consequences for the sake of image and budzet is a Pentaey aus 


will appeal only to those who do not understand that thought and action must be a 


lxeyishian vs. the New York Board of Regents, January, 1967. 
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seemless web or creative thought about society must perish. 

On the other hand, it is again worth emphasizing that radicalism is not 
entailed by the political role described. For established beliefs and institu- 
tions that run the gauntlet of sustained reasoned scrutiny must aoquire strength 
end resilience they can gain no other way. And in a society which has few insti- 
tutional flaws, general strengthening of conservativiam would ironically result 
from a process designed to promote bold thought. In any event, conservatives 
who have a sporting instinct and the courage of their convictions ought to be 
willing to help construct a tough-minded testing process for their ideas. 

Teachers have a special roie to play in the processes which build thoughtful, 
meaningful political commitment. University students are at the time of life when 
they actively seck exemplars on which to model themselves. This is true of even 
the most renegade student radical. Moreover, because a basic aspect of the rela- 
tionship between student and teacher is unavoidably one of power and authority 
{she teacher evaluates, recommends , approves changes, counsels, has teaching 
assistents, grants fellowships, gives the "answers," and so on), the student has 


a tendency to endow him with virtues larger than life-infinite knowledge, mirac-~ 


ulous eloquence, absolute integrity. It is, after all, useful to suppose that 


those who have such authority and power over one's life are perfect and inocor- 
ruptible. But let the teacher be thcught to betray the mind‘s-eye construction 
he has become by even a jot or a tittle, and he lies in ruins, a shattered fink. 
Thet the fault may lie mainly in the construction rather than the man is not 
considered. 

Henco, the herd truth is that, in the processes by which universities pro- 
mote boldness and commitment, the teacher will have a specially heavy obligation 


vo display. in his own behavior, the ways in which intelligence and commitment 


can be weldec together and translated into political action. He has, somehow, 


to snow that the life of reason need not be a life of endless, impotent deliberation. 
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He must understand that omitted action is action; it too has consequences. He 
must recognize that infinite tolerance of evil that only afflicts others is the 
spiritual root of that impersonal, institutionalized indifference that is the 
ultimate disorder in our morally bucolic society. 

At the same time, one must maintain perspective. I have been discussing 
one function, not the function, of the teacher. He is also public servant and 
investigator, and educates in other ways. From this point of view, the teacher's 
political obligations are subordinate— but still important. Moreover, the strength 
of a teacher's obligations to play the kind of political role specified is im- 
portantly related to his field of interest. It is easy enough to appreciate why 
an icthyologist might think that his political obligations are unrelated to his 
main scholarly interests. It is impossible to appreciate why a political theorist 
should think so. And there is everything in between. 

Teachers who try to meet the obligations described experience a special 
difficulty. Hesponsible action of any sort requires skills that are gained in 
detachment from the world of powers and commodities. Yet application of those 
skills to cases forces the teacher into that dirsy, sumulituous world. The result 
is one of the tragic ironies of American education. Though incessantly urged to 
equip the young to make significant ard responsible contributions as citizens, 
teachers who take their obligation seriously and try to fuifill it with shies, 
manage to generate massive inatitutiounl hostility and restraint. For those who 
suffer such consequences the experience is often devastating. Many teachers try, 
fail, and quietly subdside; many more never make the initial effort. All comfort 
themselves with the thought that scholarship and pursuit of truth are nobler than 
social and political eaction—less distracting and painful besides. And there is 
much truth in their beliefs. 


Thoreau also claimed that “a sorporation of conscientious men is a corporation 
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with a conscience." The multiversity is living, sprawling proof thet in this 


he was mistaken. There academic men of deepest conscience —men of private virtue — 


live and labor. They think, discuss, write, and give their last full measure for 
the committee of their choice. They are, in all things intimate, unfailingly 
conscientious and concerned. And yet, their very conscientiousness is used to 
rationalize abdication of social and political responsibility. "Private virtue; 
public vice,” is the warning that should be inscribed on their office doors. Is 
it any wonder that when young men and women, searching for models, discover this 
reality, they are enraged and become ripe for participation in guerilla raiis 
against forces within and outside the university that they view as the embodiment 
of the established evil they find so revolting. 

The alternative is this. Students and faculty should be given the widest 
possible latitude to act on the basis of thoughtful commitment. One practical 
implication is that use of the university's resources for political purposes is 
an appropriate part of its total program. Narrow notions of a special range of 
activities thet are properly “educational” are illegitimately restrictive. In 
particular, the classroom is not the sole sacred theater of higher education; 
nor are a faculty member's classroom obligations to be equated with his teaching 
obiigations. 

The story ia told of a dean at a mid-western university who had gained a 
considerable reputation for his skill in steering a turbulent campus through its 
first teach-in, An official of an astern university phoned to ask the dean 
whether he hought it proper to provide college facilities free of charge to 
students and faculty who were planning a teach-in on the castern campus. The 
déan suggested that unless his Lastern friend had lost his mind, he had better 


not be sticky sbout meeting the request. Did they want a riot? The dean's 


———— eee, 
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edvice was good, but not the reason he gave. Use of college facilities for teach- 
ins and the like is justified, not primarily because that is the way to avoid 


trouble but because teach~-ins are activities that can serve legitimate university 


functions. 


In so arguing I am fully aware that to act on such a conception is politically 
perilous; and that, in any event, governance of the university is a least partly, 
but properly, the job of public representatives who do not usually find such a 
ecnes pticn of the university's political role congenial. But I em sketching an 
ideal at which it is proper to aim. To the extent that those who are charged 
with responsibility for governing the university feel justified in stopping short . 
of the ideal for oexpediential reasons, let them do so. But at least let them 
understand that not everyone is in their position. To expect those not in command 
positions always to take the point of view of those who are, is to encourage role- 
playing? that does not serve the university well. For if everyone within the 
university commmnity thinks and acts as if they had to deal with a legislative 


committee, where would the pressure for desirable change come from? 


7. A Constitution for the University 

Growth of university power has promoted campus disorder in still another way. 
Those affected by the use of that power seek to determine not only how it will be 
used, but who will possess it. It is not surprising that specific political con- 
troversy between students and administrators slides very quickly into protest 
about the right to participate in making university decisions. That is, the focus 
of protest shifts from the specific grievances that precipitated action to demands 
for changes in university organization. 

To see what role students can properly play in governing a university it will 


help to describe in a very sketchy way a constitution that might serve as a basis 


1 
Cf. Chapter 3, pp. 575-577 for a discussion of role-playing. 
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for rather basic reorganization of the university.! The suggestions are intended, 
not to settle matters, but mainly to provoke reconsideration of existing arrange- 
ments; as a first, very tentative, word, not the last word, about university 


organization. 


The power center of university life is today clearly the administration. 
This is due in part to historic abdication of responsibility by both public and 
faculty. Ironically, both have scapegoated administrators in ways that have made 
it easier for the latter to concentrate power in their hands. For the abuse that 


is heaped on administrators from all sides strengthens their conviction that they 


are doing something right; that they are the custodians of the idea of the uni- 
versity, when in fact they are protecting only their idea of the university. 
They like to think of themselves as benevolent mediators (Clark Kerr likens 
collese presidents to clerks of meetings for Quakers*) , even while they play a 
skillful game of balancing external publics off against internal university fao- 
tions, the better to enhance growth of their own power and status. Thus admin- 


igtrators who should be mere perfunctionaries, as indeed they usually are in all 


but power, acquire a taste for their enhanced prerogatives. They resist, often 
manipulatively, threetened erosion of their control of university affairs —all 
in the spirit of psnevolent concern for the welfare of the university's basic 


community; that is, stwlents and faculty. 


For simplification subsequent remarks are addressed only to the problems 
of organizing the lerger, mainly public, universities. I am fully aware that 
the sugzestions I make require modification before they can properly be applied 
to very different kinds of colleges and universities; though the difference be- 
Gween large public institutions and largs private ones is fast diminishing. For 
ave "Yederel Grant Universities," a phrase Clark Kerr employs in describing 
institutions of "the multiveristy,” another of the expressions he coined. 
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Os. cit., pp. 39-40. John Weiss has provided a very perceptive aiterna- 
tives account of related matters in his article, The University as Corporation 
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(in Rew University Thought, Summer, 1965, pp. 31-45.) 


The starting point for any sensible discussion of university organization 
ought to be acknowledgment of the public's right to participate in the decision- 
meking processes. Wot only ere general tax funds increasingly important sources 
of the money universities need, but, more important, the lives of all Americans 
are increasingly affected by what goes on in institutions of higher education. 
This last is enough to create a presumption in favor of participation by repre- 
sentatives of the public in the affairs of any university. And this is so even 
if public particpation threatens to retard advance toward the ideal of a uni-— 
versity. The name of the democratic game is willingness to risk certain values 
for the sake of other more important ones. 

The evils of public involvement have, however, been exaggerated. Much of 
the damage done by public members of the governing boards of universities, is 
partly due to the fact that these boards are often not sufficiently representative; 
partly to the fact that the way they function facilitates artful manipulation by 
administrators. A political alliance between the basic university community and 
legitimately concerned publics based on common interests might go some way toward 
diminishing administrative mischief. Though this claim may seem wildly optin- 
istic, there are diecetine cuntaiiin, 

For one thing, as more of America's young men and women pass through its 
universities, the potential for a politically significant demand for better edu- 
cation increases. The potential can, however, be actualized only if members of 
the basic university community develop and more vigorously broadcast their ideas 
about better education. At present they do so only reluctantly, leaving the 


field largely to administrators.” 


“ I . 

Witness the recent spate of books about the significance of higher educa- 
tion by university presidents. Besides the books by Clark Kerr and James Perkins 
(Cornell) there is Harlan Hatcher's (University of Michigan) The Persistent Quest 
for Values: ‘that Are We Seeking?, University of Missouri Press, 1967. 


Moreover, members of the zeneral public tend to be more ambivalent about 


. 


she ideal of liberal education than is normally supposed. sven anti-intelleoctuals 
pay subtle tribute to the power of this ideal, for the hostile effusions of anti- 
intellectuals usually contain more than ea little juice from the sour grape. And 
those who explicitly talk as if higher education is exclusively a means of secur- 
ing more income, status, and power, do often resonate, however ambivalently, to 
its promiss as a means of achieving richer human experience. 

Finally, good education forces and the technically underprivileged, the 
very groups whose interests are least represented on the governing boards of 
universities, have a common cause. For, if my earlier argument is valid, the 
conditions of qualitatively superior education can also be the conditions most 
likely to remedy defective elementary and secondary education. The quality of 
a school is determined by the excellence of its educational processes, not by 
its standards of admission. And there is no convincing evidence that excellence 
depends upon admiasions standards. 

Though the public has a right to participate, it does not have a right of 
exclusive formal control of universities. Yet governing boards are typically 
composed soleiy of members drawn from publics other than the basic university 
community. towever, as faculty and students are the individuals most directly 
affected by decisions of university policy, they too have some participatory 
rignts. ideally, they are entitled to significant representation on their uni- 
versity’'s governing board. Presence of members of the basic community would 
help diminish danger inherent tn participation by representatives of external 
publics. “or joint membership on a university's governing board is a way of 
ins¢ituslionaiizing firm channels of communication that rerely exist. To the 
xtent that vhia happens, the public would eat least be better informed about the 


conditions o; qualitatively superior higher education, the vacuum that permits 
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administrators to harness power would be partially filled. 

If governing boards are working bodies, if membership is not, as is so often 
the case, the prestigious perquisite of an individual who happens to have made 
his way in industry, the professions, politics, or High Society, the effect on 
the present status and power of university presidents would be decisive. A presi- 
dent would have to depend for his influence on the force of his personality, the 
quality of his arguments, the integrity of his commitment to a worthy ideal of 
higher education. ‘Stripped of power and institutional status, good rather than 
predominantly ambitious men would be more likely to become university presidents 
than is true today. 

University fiscal arrangements are also sorely in need of revision. At 
present operating funds must annually be secured from legislatures, other public 
agencies, or private foundations. ‘the consequences are educationally pernicious. 
A university ought to be able to plan five a@ ten years ahead with reasonable 
assurance that their fiscal needs will be met. Yearly review and ad jus tment 
would not be precluded; but implementation of basic policies would no longer be 
dependent on the outcome of those deliberations. Thus, for example, the chaos 
thet has resulted from large scale influx of university students everyone antici- 
pated but no one adequately planned tc receive was entirely avoidable. The 
population of our colleges and universities is expected to double in the next 
decade. Unless this growth is adequately financed, those who are disturbed by 
present disorder on our campuses will nave to be carted to mental institutions 
in vans. 

Moreover, the controlling agencies of the university ought to have the basic 
say about how the funds they receive are allocated. The system of grants for 
specific research projects, specific professorial chairs, or specific buildings 


ought to be held to barest minimum. The fact that the public is well and 


democratically represented on the governing board, together with the latent 
power to control that must always reside in the larger community, will assure 
that over time legitimate social needs will he met. 

Freedom from constraining fiscal arrangements could be increased by estab- 
lishing a system of counterpart federal and state appropriations. The federal 
goverment will, as it hes and should, become an increasingly important source 
of funds. Through a system of matching grants to the university's general oper- 
sting funds the threat of educationally pernicious intervention by state and 
federal zovernments can be mitigated. 

I? fiscal repeaiieliie the lines described were combined with the organi- 
zational propesals made, the result would be to diminish further the strategic 
power of key administrators. For much of that power derives from their activities 


ag fund-raisers and guardians of the public's purse. 


8. Students Power 

ne rétaurc, finally, to the problem that has contributed to much current 
campus discontent -the right of student perticipation in the decision-making 
processes of their universities. To understand why students should have a greater 
say. in making university policy than they normally do is to bring into focus all 
tne threads of the preceding discussion. 

First, student participation is both an important part of a liberal educa-~ 
Gion, and excellent preparation for their assuming the roles of citizen, ruler, 
and occupant of countless other functional slots. Individuals do not become 
cesponsible until they exercise responsibility. ‘hat better place to begin than 
in the university? Those who complain about student irresponsibility should not 
be permitted to have 1% both ways; te insist that students are not capable of 


esponsibly, and yet to blame them when they do harmful things. The way 
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one learns to be responsible is to act, make mistakes, be held responsible, and 
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accept the consequences. 

Second, students are an important source of information and opinion relevant 
to determination of the university’s academic program. Few are in a better posi- 
tion to judge the quality of courses, the performance of teachers. Yet student 
expertise in this area is rarely sought; and when it is, is secured in ways least 
likely to encourage responsible judgment. Consequently, despite a great deal of 
rhetoric about the importance of teaching, academic rewards are largely assigned 
on the basis of “hard data” ~—number and, hopefully, quality of publications, suc~ 
cess in the grant-seeking mill, social success, offers from other universities 
which typically make their judgments on the basis of the same “hard data.” And 
in this entire process, the qualities of the faculty member as teacher—his 
ability to convey ideas clearly, to incite interest and enthusiasm, to exemplify 
intellectual and moral integrity—these factors normally enter into the calcula- 
tions of those who make decisions about salary and promotion, when they come - 
at all, on the basis of hunch, haphazard anecdote, and vague rumor. 

Finally, students simply have a presumptive right to determine rules of 
student conduct. It has often been said that our society makes a fetish of youth. 
If so, society's indulgence has not been based on recognition of a perccua 
developing capacity to take charge of his own destiny. the institutions of the 
university sre often snot through with the spirit of paternalism. It is worse 
than absurd that youngsters old enough to embark on a college career, old enough 


to fight and die for their country, should be presumed so immature that they are 


not accorded the right to govern themselves in a!1 non-academic matters. 


Functionally, in loco parentis is, in any event, primarily a means of put- 
ting students down, not protecting them. Though perhaps not the explicit intent 
of those who favor paternalism, there is here an attempt to keep tight reign on 


youths who the compact majority think are insufficiently tamed by careerism, and 
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are hence likely to swing between subversion and obscenity. That is to say, 
even the sincere claim that paternalistic institutions are justified because ~ 
parents demand them or because it does students good to be subjected to them, 
is ideologically self-deceptive. The myth that university students are children 
serves a larger political function. It constrains those various types of poten- 
tial "troublemakers" who threaten the interests or sense of propriety of solid 
citizens who are never happier than when they ere bending the will of others to 
their own unreflective prejudice. 

Administrators, pressed by students who demand a larger role in shaping 
university policies that affect their lives, often bleat about “beatniks,” 
"“Vietnicks," "student syndicalists,” and other forms of lower university life. 
Some of these administrators have even been imown to incite public wrath by 
sugcesting that sitting in some darx corner are sinister bearded characters who 
indefatigably plot new ways to make life miserable for everyone —especially 
university officials. Though not ag sinister as these administrators seem to 
think, the bearded ones are undoubtedly there, sitting and scheming. And until 
universities meet their fundamental educational responsibilities to students, 


this is just as it should be. 
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Preface 


In a dramatic March 26th afternoor. television appear- 
ance President Lyndon B. Johnson annour.ced the arrest of 
four Klansmen in connection with the shooting of Detroit 
housewife Mrs. Viola Gregg Liuzzo, a white civil rights 
worker and participant in the historic Selma to Montgomery 
Alabama protest march. Simultaneously, in manner and tone 
described by one commentator as "sorrowfully solemn,” and 
with "controlled indignation," he denounced the Ku Klux 


Klan. 


During the course of his report to the Nation the 
President warned members of that order to get out "before 
it is too late;" suggested a Congressional investigation 
of this "hooded society of bipots;” and promised to offer 
legislation to bring the Ku Klux Klan “under effective 


control of law." 


There is ample evidence that even prior to the Pres- 
ident's public declaration of a "get tough" policy towards 
the Klan, various Federal agencies, notably the F.B.I., had 
been deeply probing all facets of activities in which the 
various Klans had been, and are engaged. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee had, a month previously, 


announced that it was undertaking a preliminary inquiry 


before deciding whether to investigate the Ku Klux Klan. 


i 26 


In the wake of the President's angry mood and the 


Nation's outrage over the cold-blooded murder of civil 


rights worker Viola Liuzzo, the office of the United States 
Attorney General is currently seeking to develop and sulin: 

: mit to the Congress legislation to control the Klan. Thought 
is also being given to a recommendation that recently came 
forth from the Senate Permanent Sub-Committee on Investig- 
ations which would make it a Federal crime to belong to 


such criminal societies as the Mafia in the hope that the 


Committee's recommendation might be broadened so as to have 


the proposed law include Klan activities. 


The House-Un American Activities Committee is proceed- 


ing with its own investigation in the anticipation that its 
findings will enable the Committee to recommend anti-Klan 


legislation. 


Observers of the Washington scene state that it is 


} impossible at this point to predict what form the anti-Klan 
legislation will take. They point out it will be difficulsd 
to draft legislation that does not impinge on the Constitut- 
ionally protected rights of free assembly and association, 
but it does appear that the various Federal agenocies con- 
cerned with the problem are thinking in terms of legislation 
that would make it a Federal crime to belong to a society 


that advocates crime and violence. 
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We have been confidentially and informatively advised 
that Congressional investigators have to date encountered 
no difficulties in linking individual Klansmen to countless 
acts of terror, violence and intimidation, but have run in- 
to a serious snag in securing firm evidence that such acts 
were undertaken in pursuance of Klan directives or orders. 

+ s + 


Introduction 
It is hoped that the following brief report on the 


current Klan will be informative and helpful as background 


information. 


The Ku Klux Klan” was revived in its present amorphous 
state after World War II. It gathered momentum after the 
Supreme Courtts May, 1954 decision which outlawed public 
school segregation, [Its growth and activity accelerated 
perceptively after passage of the 196), Civil Rights Act. 
However, the Klan did not emerge as a single, monolithic 
organization, but as a host of splinter groups competing 


with each other. 
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+ On April 29, 1953 the Attorney General, purcuant to 
Executive Order 10450 (established security require- 
ments for Government employment) listed the KKK, Assoc- 
iated Klans of America, Association of Georgia Klans 
and the Original Southern Klans, Inc. as "organizations 
which have adopted a policy of advocating or approving 
the commission of acts of force and violence to deny 
others their rights under the Constitution of the U.S." 
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Along with its image of terrorism the Klan has assumed 
the mantle of "patriotism." It now uses fighting Communism 
as a smokescreen to achieve its goal of maintaining seg- 
regation and, in many ways, has embraced the philosophy of 
the radical right. 


Who Joins The Klan? : 
The composition of Klan membership and support indic- 


ates a predisposition towards violence. Many news and other 
sources have reported, during the past year, that the Klan's 
membership is composed, to a great extent, of those at the 
very bottom of the social ladder, of fanatics with limited 
education who have spent most of their lives in rural areas 
or small towns in the South. For the most part, they are 
laborers, small farmers, service station attendants, sales- 
men and others with small businesses. Hoodlums and sadists 
are also said, by authoritative sources, to be members of 


the various Klan groups. The New York World Telegram of 


March 13, 1965 stated that the Klan has even tried to re- 


cruit members from a county prison. 


A former Grand Dragon of the Southern Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Bill Hendrix, when interviewed by a reporter 


for the N.Y. Journal American (6/5/64) emphasized he dis- 


solved his Klan because of "criminal elements" within it 
and declared that these "elements are taking over Shelton's 
Klan*™ right now."" "There is no way of keeping them out. 


You cantt watch every member all the time." 


+ United Klans of America,Inc. 
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A former Mississippi Klan leader, J. Emmet Thornhill, 
who was affiliated with the United Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, said when interviewed as to why he quit the Klan, 
that he deplored the hoodlum tactics of Pike County (Miss. ) 
segregationists and racists because such an element has 
begun to dominate the local Klan. 
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During the last few years there has been a tendency 
by the mass media to overestimate Klan strength, thereby 
giving them an aura of success. Klan leaders such as Rob- 
ert Shelton have used these news stories of Klan success 
for fund-raising and to persuade people to join by intim- 
ating that a mass uprising is taking place in the South 


and they had better join the Klan or else! 


Organization and Membership 


The Klan consists of approximately 1) independent grourpa 
of varying sizes. Total Klan membership is secret, but es- 
timates in the past five years range from 35,000 to 65,000. 
Recent authoritative reports indicate that the total "hard 
core" membership is approximately 10,000. These same sources 
do point out, however, that some 50,000 others may work with 


the Klan, and an indeterminable number of people sympathize 


with Klan aims and activities. 
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Membership of individual Klan units generally range 
from 10 to 100 and many have been fomied without any char- 


ter from state or other Klan organizations. 


United Klans of America, Inc. 


Of the four largest Klans, Robert Shelton's United 
Klans of America,Inc., with headquarters in Alabama, is 
the most significant. It has the largest: membership, and 
an Imperial Wizard with a flair for public relations. It 
has made hugh strides in Alabama and attempts to organize 


outside its own state have met with some success. 


A relatively new group, this Klan was born in Feb- 
ruary, 1963 when the then-dominant U.S. Klans was badly 
split by an internal struggle for leadership. Calvin 
Craig, the Grand Dragon of Georgia, first sought unsuc- 
cessfully to oust Imperial Wizard Robert "Wild Bill” David- 
son and then left the U.S. Klans to organize a competing 
group, the United Klans of America. Within a short time . 
Robert Shelton, leader of the then-unaffiliated Alabama 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, joined Craig and brought his 
membership with him. Shelton also seems to have had some 


success in bringing together other fragmented Klan groups. 


Robert Shelton is a native of Tuscaloosa, where his 
grandfather was a farmer and his father is now a retired 


merchant. He graduated from high school, took some cor-_ 
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respondence college courses and worked at a local rubber 
company.” At 36, the most vocal of all Klan leaders, 
Shelton is a short man with quiet demeanor and a great 
voice. He gives the impression of being a sober, thought- 
ful individual and is completely dedicated to the Klan. 

He has no hobbies, does not indulge in sports and has no 


other interests. 


During the past two years Shelton has been trying to 
do a “public relations" job for the United Klans. He tried 
to change its public image from that of instigators of vio- 
lence to promoters of patriotism. Repeatedly, he has is- 
sued statements concerning the United Klans "non-violent" 
look. Nevertheless, contradictory statements made by him 
and others in the Klan during the past two years have slip- 


ped out. For example, the Atlanta Constitution (2/8/65) 


quoted Sheltcn: "The Klan is taking its gloves off ina 
'direct action! attack against integrationists in Georgia..." 


U.S. News end Werid Report (October 19, 1964) reports him 
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s saying the Klan will “take ail measures necessary to pre- 
semve Alabama customs" and "I think there is going to be a 


1st cz bloocshed.”" 


He served three years in the Army in Berlin, during | 
the airlift, at the time of desegregation in the | 
armed services. He is married and the father of | 
three children. 
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It is the United Klans contention that "the Civil 
Rights movement is Communist infiltrated, oriented and led." 
Furthermore, it maintains that: "Communism is being taught 
in the public schools and colleges; Communists have key 
positions in some of the labor unions; Communists have in- 
filtrated key government positions; Communist ideas are 
being fed through T.V. and motion pictures; and that some 
preachers are including Communist ideas in their sermons.” 

"The thing we've got to do," Imperial Wizard Robert 
M. Shelton has said, “is shock people into reality." 

As part of that program to "shock people into reality" 
members of the United Klans have been involved in a number 
of acts of violence during the recent past, the latest of 
which was the murder of Mrs. Viola Gregg Liuzzo. 

National Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 


On April 10, 196) the Atlanta Journal reported that . 


a small Atlanta Klan group had operated under four different 
names: The National Knights of the Ku Klux Klans,Inc., De- 
fensive Legion of Registered Americans, Committee of One | 
Million Caucasions to March on Congress, Christian Voters 


and Buyers League. 


James Venable, an attorney who heads this Klan, has 
defended professionally not only members of the Ku Klux 
Klan but also members of the black supremist Black Muslims. 
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Venable has a long history as an extreme racist. Allied 
with Venable in his Georgia-based Klan are veteran Klans- 
man William Hugh Morris of Buchanan and Robert Hodges of 
Columbia, South Carolina. Venable and Morris were schedul- 
ed speakers at a proposed Memorial Day weekend rally in 


Southern Ohio. 


White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan - Mississippi 


Although there are many splinter groups in Mississippi 
the White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan is regarded as the 
largest and most powerful organization in the state. Dur- 
ing the past decade the White Citizens Councils in Miss-~ 
issippi were so effective in their economic boycotts and 
other drastic measures against moderates and pro-integrat- 
ionists that there was no necessity for other segregationist 


groups in that State. 


However, when Byron de la Beckwith was arrested for 
the murder of NAACP leader Medgar Evers, the Klan became 
more aggressive. On April 10, 1964, during de la Beckwith's 
second trial, 10 crosses were burned in the Jackson area. 
On April 11, many individuals linked to the Klan appeared 
as spectators at the trial, and a rash of cross burnings, 
generally attributed to the Klan, also occurred in Natchez, 
and in the Mississippi Delta in the vicinity of de la Beck- 


withts Greenwood residence. 
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With the announcement by civil-rights groups last 
year that a massive effort would be made to register Negro 
voters throughout the South, and particularly in Mississ- 


ippi, the Mississippi Klan began to grow. 


Although Robert Shelton takes credit for organizing 
a number of Klaverns in that State, much of the local re- 
cruiting literature was signed by the White Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Mississippi, a group which denies affiliation 
with any outside organization. Led by Sam Bowers of McGee, 
Mississippi, the Klan is believed responsible for cross 


burnings in 6 of the State's 8) counties last year. 


The White Knights of the KKK is more secretive and 
more inclined towards violence than most other Klan organ- 
izations. Prior to a crackdown by State authorities many 
of its sympathizers and some of its members were members 
of local law enforcement agencies. Six alleged members 
of the White Knights were among the twenty one men taken . 
into custody by the F.B.I. in December, 196) in connection 
with the murder of civil rights workers James Chaney,Michael 


Schwerner and Andrew Goodman. 


Recruiting posters displayed at county courthouses by 
the White Knights of the KKK emphasized that the Klan did 
not accept "Jews, Papists, Mongols, Turks, Tarters, Orien- 


tals and Negroes." 
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Original Knights of the Ku Klux Klan - Louisiana 
Knights of the Old Original Ku Klux Klan - Louisiana 


During the past year the Louisiana Klan has grown 
at a rapid rate, but it remains a group of competing or- 


ganizations rather than a monolithic body. 


The Original Knights of the Ku Klux Klan is a major 
Klan group in Louisiana. It is particularly active near the 
Mississippi border in Bogalusa, a city of 22,000 which 
has been dubbed the "Klan capital." Many die-hard seg- 
regationists see the Klan's terroristic tactics in this 
city as a final effort to preserve white supremacy. And, 
in the State of Louisiana, the Klan's methods are being 
increasingly directed against "moderate whites" as well 
as Negroes. Its emphasis on arms and ammunition is vnart- 
icularly disturbing. Many units in the State are known 


to be "armed to the teeth." 


The history of violence in Louisiana leaves no doubt 


that Klan mobs have been on a rampage in that State... 


During 1964, at least three white men in the Bogalusa 
area were flogged. In April of that year, three men in 
black hoods abducted Jerry J. Varnado, a 26-year-old mill 
worker, accused him of failing to support his child, took 
him to a wooded area, struck him with a pistol and whipped 


him. 
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A student from Tulane University who had participated 
in sit-ins in New Orleans was flogged so severely he re- 
quired surgery. A short time later his father moved the 


family to another State. 


A banjo player accused of participating in a hooten- 


anny with Negroes was also beaten. 


Cross burnings continue unabated, as on a weekend 
in mid January, 196) when more than 150 were ignited in 


the Southeast section of Louisiana alone. 


And a Bogalusa City ordinance which prohibits the 
wearing of masks in public except for special occasions 
such as mardi gras or during religious ceremonies is eas- 
ily circumvented by Klan officials claiming that their 


meetings are religous observances. 


Bogalusa is also an illustration of what happens when. 
a small group of whites attempt to inject moderation into 
a smoldering racial atmosphere. When a group of six cit- 
izens including three ministers, an attorney, a radio 
station owner and a newspaper publisher invited former 
Arkansas Congressman Brooks Hays to speak in Bogalusa on 
how the town could accomplish peaceful compliance with 
the Civil Rights Act, the Klan immediately went into action. 


The Wall Street Journal, on April 1, 1965, wrote: 


The Klan hastily went into action, burning 
crosses around the town at night and openly 
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distributing literature which branded the 

six as tintegrationists! who want white 

children to 'sit by filthy, runny nosed 

ragged, ugly little niggers,' in Bogalusa's 

still integrated schools. 

The local Klan also served notice that it had members 
in “every conceivable business in this area" and warned 
that persons who attended the Hays meeting "would be dealt 
with accordingly." The meeting was called off when Bog- 


alusa'ts civic leaders declined to support it. 


Harassment of these individuals nevertheless con- 
tinues in the form of intermittent phone threats on their 
lives, damaged automobiles, rocks tossed through their 
windows and tacks strewn under the tires of their auto- 
mobiles. Gun shots fired at the transmitting station 
owned by one of the six prompted the station's engineer 
to quit. Advertisers on this radio station (W.B.0.X.) 
have also been harassed and threatened with economic boy- 
cott to such an extent that 70 out of 75 sponsors with- 


drew their commercials. 


Similar situations, if less flagrant, are found in 
other Southern communities. There are active Klan organ- 


izations in Florida, the Carolinas and other Southern areas. 


Attempts purportedly have been made to organize Klans 


in Northern and Western communities. The N.Y. World Tel- 


egram on March 10, 1965 reported: “They're nurturing re- 


ee 


vivals in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, West Virginia, 


Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and California." 


It should be pointed out that with the exception of 
Ohio, there is no available evidence to prove that the 


Klan has gained a foothold in these states. 


Klan Violence 


One of the most disturbing aspects of Klan activity 
has been its predilection for violence. Evidence of Klan 
arms caches has been produced on numerous occasions during 
the past few years. The following public reports are 


representative. 


From the N.Y. Times of October 2, 1964, "...three 


white men were arrested in connectiun with the recent 


bombings of two Negro homes in McComb, Miss." 


"..-Authorities took from one of the suspects a store 
of arms, ammunition and two membership cards, one in the 
KKK and the other in Americans for the Preservation of the 


White Race." 


From the Cincinnati Post Times Star of August 7, 196) 


"When police arrested /Klansmen7 Clarence Brandenburg of 
Cincinnati, there were several charges against him. One 


of these was that he advocated violence and unlawful methods 
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of terrorism as a means of accomplishing political re- 
forms. At this time police confiscated a .32 caliber 
rifle, a l16-gauge shotgun and a .32 caliber pistol, all 


of them loaded..." 


From the N.Y. Telegram and Sun of March 13, 1965, 


"When the F.B.I. arrested suspects for questioning about 
a cross burning incident in Griffin, Ga., last year, they 
uncovered an arsenal of 5 machine guns, 7 shotguns, rifles, 


pistols and ammunition..." 


".eeln Mississippi, investigators reported Klansmen 
drew slips of paper from a hat to decide who would hurl 
a dynamite charge. One Klansman still had the slip when 


arrested." 


It has nevertheless been extremely difficult to pos- 
itively identify the Klan as the entity guilty of planning 
and executing the Southern bombings, murders, cross=-burnings 
and harassments. Federal authorities are inclined to be- 
lieve that within some Klans, notably Mississippi's White 
Knights of the KKK, there exists action groups. These 
units reportedly are growing and either with or without 
the authorization of the local Klan hierarchy cémmitted 
to perform acts of terrorism and violence. Their exist- 
ence allegedly is kept secret from the membership at large. 


Their composition consists of cadres of three to ten Klans- 
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men in a Klavern, and it is these units which boar sucn 
colorful names as "The Terrors," "Holy Terrors," “Execution 
Squad,” "Secret Six” and "Knock-off Squads." They are believed 
to be responsible for the violence and lawlessness gener- 
ally attributed to the Klan at large. It should be noted, 
however, that in several instances the Klan has posted bail 
for those arrested and that known Klan lawyers have appear- 


ed to represent the accused. 


Klan Finances 


The secrecy maintained by various Klans concerning 
some phases of their activity, size of membership, growth 
of Klaverns, etc. also extends to its accounting of funds. 
The Klans do not make public the amounts of monies collect- 
ed or reveal how they are spent, and under whose names bank 
accounts are maintained. Individual leaders make no dis- 


closures as to salaries and expense accounts. 


Sources of Klan funds generally inslude initiation 
fees, which vary from $10 to $15 depending on the part- 
icular Klan inrolved and whether the initiate is employed 
or unemployed. Annual dues vary with the Klan and range | 
from $2 to $5 to $12. At rallies and meetings a collection 
basket is usually passed around and members are expected to 
contribute, 

Still another source for raising funds is the sale of 


Klan uniforms for $15 -- which cost approximately $5 -- 
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thereby earning a tidy profit for the organization. Special 
arm patches, badges and battons are extra and they too bring 


a profit. 


Collections are made from time to time for such spec- 
ial purposes as the recent purchase of a $6,000 Cadillac 
for Grand Dragon J. Robert Jones of the United Klans of 
North Carolina. Other Klans assess members $1 when a Klan- 
sman dies, the money allegedly going to a widow's benevolent 
fund. Usually no accounting is given as to the status of 
the fund or when each Klansman is taxed $1 for a legal de- 
' fense fund when one of the members gets in trouble with 


the law. 


The Klan and Other Hate Organizations 


A Ku Klux Klan flirtatiun with Nazis goes back some 
25 years. Prior to World War II the Klan maintained a 
friendly relationship with the German-American Bund, Dur- 
ing the late thirties and in 190 the Bund permitted the 
Klan to hold rallies at its Camp Nordland in Andover, N.J. 
At one such rally, held August 18, 1940, Bundist August 
Klaprott's introductory remarks were friendly to the Klan, 
and a principal speaker was the then Grand Dragon of the 


New Jersey Realm of the Ku Klux Klan. 


Currently, there is evidence of a similar warm relat- 


ionship with George Lincoln Rackwell, fuehrer of the Amer- 
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ican Nazi Party. In the May, 196). issue of a newsletter 
to his membership it was revealed that he had spoken at 
a Klan meeting in Jacksonville, Florida. Additionally, an 
abortive "March on Washington," scheduled to occur on July 
4, 1964, under the auspices of the "One Million Caucasions 
to March on Washington" was in fact a joint venture of 
Rockwell's American Nazi Party and James Venable's Nat- 


ional Knights of the KKK, Inc. 


In the latter part of 1964, a Cincinnati TV repair- 
man, Clarence Bradenberg, an admitted member of the same 
National Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, when questioned by 
police authorities in connection with his arrest on char- 
ges of "advocating violence and unlawful methods of terror- 
ism as a means of accomplishing political reform," revealed 
that he was "an associate member" of the American Nazi Party. 
One Jerald T. Walraven, who in the early part of 1965 at- 
tempted to organize a Klan in Houston, Texasalso acted as 
chauffeur and bodyguard for Rockwell when the Nazi leader 
visited that City. 


A marked inter-relationship exists between the Klan | 
and the National States Rights Party. Both groups embrace 
a philosophy of hatred towards minority groups. Leaders be- 
long to, or work with, both organizations and attorneys such 


as J.B. Stoner and Matt Murphy defend individuals arrested 
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in both organizations. Both men have further shown their 


sympathies by participating in and speaking to both groups. 


JeB. Stoner is counsel for the National States Rights 
Party and was its nominee for Vice President last year. He 
is also counsel to several Klan groups. During the late 
hOt'ts, at the age of 18, he became a “Kleagle"” when he or- 
ganized the Klan in Tennessee. Frequently, dressed in 
various Klan regalia, Stoner has harangued at cross-burn- 


ings and other Klan functions. 


Reve Charles Conley (Connie) Lynch, a 52-year-old 
self- proclaimed evangelist and California organizer for 
the National States Rights Party, has in company with J.B. 
Stoner travelled across the country seeking to gain re- 


cruits for the Klan. 


The close relationship between the Klan and the Nat- 
ional States Rights Party is further demonstrated by the 
organizational activity of a 56-year-old Birmingham attor- 
ney, Matt H. Murphy, Jr., who handles some legal matters 
for both the Klan and the N.S.R.P. On occasion he has { 


also worked with J.B. Stoner. Murphy has not only appear- 
ed at meetings and spoken before both groups, but he has 


also served as chairman at such affairs. 


During October, 1964, at a weekend meeting of the 


United Klans of Birmingham, Alabama, to which came more 
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than 500 pe rsons including delegates and Grand Dragons 
from Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, Murphy 


and Imperial Wizard Robert Shelton were featured speakers. 


In May, 1965 Murphy achieved Nationwide notoriety for 
his defense of the Klansmen accused of the murder of Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo. During the course of the Liuzzo trial Murphy 
gratuitously injected anti-Semitic, anti-Negro and anti- 
Catholic remarks. 


The Klan and the John Birch Society 


Although spokesmen for the John Birch Society have 


vehemently denied any connection with the Klan, it would 


appear that their common belief that the Amorican Negroes 


struggle for justice and equality,is all part of a Commun- 
ist plot,brought about a regional covperation. Calvin 
Craig, Georgia Grand Dragon of the United Klans, in an 
interview with the Atlanta Constitution, which appeared 


on April 5, 1965, declared that the United Klans is al- 
lied with the John Birch Society - a statement repeated 
by Imperial Wizard Shelten when interviewed by a N.Y. 
Times reporter later that month. "We work closely with the 
John Birch Society and similar graqups” said Shelton. Odd- 
ly enough there is a persistent report to the effect that 
James Venable broke with former allies Shelton and Craig 
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over his objections to the Klans active association with 
the John Birch Society because the latter has some Negro 


members. 


Political 


Although the Ku Klux Klan does not have the member- 
ship, status or respectability it had in the 20's, it 
nevertheless does have some political influence todayy 


primarily,in small communities. 


It is worth noting that Alabama's Attorney General 
Richard Flowers was quoted by the Associated Press on May 
19, 1965 as having said that members of the order "defin- 
itely are a political force in certain areas of the state" 
eee They are well organized and they are the type of peo- 
ple who will work night and day. They not only will work 
for the candidates they like, but they are even more ef- 


fective against those they don't like." 


Despite its spetty political strength in Alabama, a 
surprisingly strong race made by Calvin Craig for a Democ- 
ratic State Senate nomination in Georgia in the Summer of 


1964, the Klan is not likely to have any meaningful polit- 


ical impact on the national picture in the forseeable future. 
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Conclusion 


It is difficult to generalize about the Ku Klux Klan, 
because as hag been noted, there are many Klan organiz- 
ations, each with its own policies and its own Imperial 


Wizard, 


However, most Klan organizations have certain basic 
views. They are anti-Negro, anti-Jewish as well as anti- 
Catholic. They preach, essentially, that Jews and Catholics 
are allied with Negroes in a massive conspiracy against 


white Protestants» 


The relentless pursuit by Federal investigators and 
an aroused public opinion will, in all probability, stunt 
the recent Klan growth. Indeed, it is anticipated that 
many current members will quit the ranks o@ the hooded or- 
der when the findings of the probers, about the true nature 
of the Klan and the machinations of its leaders, become a 


matter of public knowledge. 


However widespread the condemnation and rejection of 
the Klan and what it symbolizes, by the overwhelming maj- 
ority of Southerners, it must be borne in mind that even 
a furtive handful of terrorists are capable of inflicting 
harm and anguish. The Klan'ts capacity for evil cannot be 


gauged solely by its numerical strength. 
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A hard core of adherents, addicted to violense and 
terror as a way of halting the forward march of the Negro 
in the South, will in all likelihood tenaciously cling 

to the Klan as a vehicle through which their hostilities 
may be channeled. If need be, the Klan will go under- 
ground and from there go forth to kill, to maim and to 


harass until finally the violators are brought to justice. 


While the zenith of present day Klan strength may al- 
ready have been reached, and an inevitable decline will 
follow, we cannot yet foresee the time when we can dis- 


count the Klan completely as a divisive, disruptive force 


with a capacity to engender violence. 
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I. Klan Membership 


A breakdown of the 10,000 figure reveals: 


United Klans of America, Inc. about 5,000 members 
Mississippi White Knights - 2,000 e: 
Original Knights of the KKK, (La.) "32000 ae 
United Florida KKK less than 1,000 * 
Association of South . " 500 i" 


Carolina Klans 
Splinter groups make up the remaining membership. 


An estimated breakdown by states: 


Mississippi 3,000 
Louisiana 7 3,000 
Alabama 1,000 
Georgia less than 1,000 
South Carolina " "= <4 000 
North Carolina " "ee 
Other states The remainder 


II. Major Klan Organizations 


1. United Klans of America, Inc. 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 


2. United Knights of North Carolina 
3. National Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (Ga.) 
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Ku XKiux Klan of the Confederacy (Ala. ) 
White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of Mississippi 
"White Caps" of Mississippi 

United Florida Ku Klux Klan 

Association of Georgia Klans 

Association of South Carolina Klans 
Association of Arkansas Klans 

Improved Order of U.S. Klans 

Original Knights of the KK¥, Louisiana 
Knights of the Old Original KKK, Louisiana 
Knights of the Golden Eagle 

Texas Klan 

Razorback Klan, Arkansas 


Oklahoma Klan 


LAWYERS CONSTITUTIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
of the ACLU 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.¥. 10010 
(212) YU 9-7530 


Manual for the LCDC Volunteer Lawyer 


1. Things to take along. 


(a) Some cash or traveler's checks (about $150 would be sensible). 

(b) Evidence of your admission to the State bar and to the U.S. District 
Court (if applicable). A11 our work will take place in the ambit of the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. If you are admitted to a U.S. District Court, you may 
find it useful to write ahead to the Clerk of the Fifth Circuit (U.S. Court House, 
New Orleans, Louisiana), asking for the forms to be admitted to that Circuit. The 
fee is about $10 or $20, depending upon the number of years you have practiced law. 
Admission there will give you at least some standing in the Federal courts in the 
South. 7 

(c) Credit cards. 


(d) Driver's license. 
(e) Literature previously sent you by LCDC and the enclosed material. 


| 2. Notify office of your arrival, When you have made your travel 
arrangements, please advise (it necessary by wire) the Southern ICDC office for 
which you are headed of the means and time of your arrival. If possible, they 

will pick you up at the airport. If no one meets you, call the office from the 


airport, take the limousine into town and a cab to the LCDC office. 


3. Accommodations. Every LCDC volunteer lawyer sleeps in a bed some- 
where. The bed may be in an LCDC residence, or in a motel, or in a Freedom House, 
or in the local Negro community. You'll find out about your accommodations when 
you get onto the scene. They range from air-conditioned comfort to lovingly offered 
primitivity. ‘We try to balance the obligation to function effectively as lawyers 
with the need not to have too great a gulf between our own conditions of life and 
those of the people whose rights and dignity we are committed to secure. 


4, New York contacts. I enclose also a list of ICDC names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers. Please note that I have given you office and home phones 
for the New York contacts -=- we want you to be able to reach us at any time of day 


or night if the need arises. 


IMPORTANT: We have a WATS-line (Wide Area Telephone Service) in New York. 
When calling the New York office, please call me person-to-person collect, leaving 
your name and whereabouts. I shall refuse the call and promptly return it on the 
WATS-line. It’s a little cheaper than regular long-distance calling, but it still 
costs a lot of money, so use your best discretion about calls: 


la. Calls home. When you call home, please call collect. Our telephone 
bills are astronomical. We want you to be in touch with your family, but regrettably 
we cannot afford 100 volunteer lawyers calling all over the country every week to 
bring wives and friends up to date on their well-being. 


5. Expenses. If you want us to reimburse you for your expenses, please 
keep track of them. I enclose an expense statement, which I would ask you to fill 
out at the end of your tour of service (or earlier, if you need reimbursement while 
you are in the South). If you will pay your own expenses, it may still be important 
for you to note them carefully, since LCDC is a tax-deductible organization and’ you 
can presumably list your expenses as a donation. (If you want to bill us for the 
expenses and send an equivalent amount as a contribution in order to simplify your 
tax-return, we'll be glad to cooperate.) The field offices generally have a local 
bank account and will be able to cash a check for you. If you need air-fare in 
advance from us, please send us timely notice. 


In all cases, please remember that (a) LCDC, like all civil-rights organi- 
zations, already spends more money than it has and is in very perilous financial 
shape, and (b) the civil-rights movement is a great but not always comfortable cause. 
Our offices are not comparable to those of Sullivan & Cromwell, nor are our living 
conditions supposed to vie with the Hilton Hotel. You may be assured (and embarrassed) 
that the conditions under which you will work and live are greatly superior to those 
of the civil-rights workers in the field. 
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6. ICDC Southern offices. The addresses and phone numbers for all our 
Southern offices are enclosed on a separate sheet. 


All LCDC offices in the tri-state Mississippi-Alabama-Louisiana area will 
be under the supervision of our permanent Southern office in Jackson and our chief 
staff counsel, Alvin J. Bronstein. There will be a resident LCDC staff lawyer in 
charge of the summer offices in Shreveport (with responsibility also for Monroe) 
and in Montgomery. 


Volunteers whose assignment reads "Louisiana" are attached to the 
Shreveport office. Monroe will be staffed out of Shreveport. 


LCDC lawyers assigned to New Orleans will work out of the two offices 
listed and will cooperate closely with the law firm of Collins, Douglas & Elie, who 
are the CORE lawyers in Louisiana, and with the Louisiana Civil Liberties Union. 


Volunteers whose assignment reads "Florida" will go to Tallahassee, where 
we will work with John*D. Due, Jr., Esq., an attorney on the staff of the CORE 
Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund. 


7. Local Counsel. In each of the states, we have local counsel who act 
as attorneys-of-record for cases in the state courts, with whom we are associated 
as out-of-state latwyers, and who will introduce us to the courts when necessary. 
The precise needs and arrangements are best known to our own staff counsel on the 
scene. The local attorneys are: 


in Mississippi: R. Jess Brown, Jackson 


in Louisiana : Collins, Douglas & Elie, New Orleans, and 
in northern Louisiana: Jesse Stone, Shreveport 


in Alabama : Charles Morgan, Jr., Atlanta (a member of the Alabama bar), 
and Fred D. Gray and Solomon Seay, Montgomery 


in Florida : John D. Due Jr., Tallahassee 


8. Appearances in court. The question of appearance in state courts 
varies from county to county and from time to time, and it cannot be dealt with 
adequately here. Suffice it to say that LCDC lawyers have conducted scores of 
trials in the Mississippi courts during the past year. Generally, the issue has 
not been raised by the courts. The right of our clients to counsel of their choice 
is one element, the overwhelming work-load of the local civil-rights lawyers is 
another, the unwillingness of Southern white lawyers to handle civil-rights cases 
is a third. The rules of the Federal district courts also vary. Let the local 
LCDC staff counsel guide you in this important area. ? 


9. Pleadings. In cases that are an LCDC responsibility, please consult 
Al Bronstein in Jackson or the staff counsel on the scene about legal tactics, 
pleadings, etc. before you act. This is especially true for appellate work and 
affirmative lawsuits. 


10. Law libraries. Our own offices, the local civil-rights attorneys 
with whom we work, and the offices of the other civil-rights law groups all have 
basic working civil-rights libraries, as well as civil-rights law handbooks, forms, 
and sample briefs. The libraries of the state and Federal courts will also be 
available in some measure. 


ll. Defendants’ bail. We endeavor to provide every legal service to the 
civil-rights movement, but LCDC cannot provide bail for defendants. (Exceptional 
emergency situations must be cleared through New York.) The defendants themselves, 
the local Negro community, or the civil-rights organizations have to provide the 
cash bail, the bail bond, or the real property bond. Bail is often used as a 
punitive or deterrent weapon against civil-rights people, in violation of every 
proper doctrine of bail. U.S. courts, once a case is removed to the Federal juris- 
diction, will often reduce bail, but removal is not a cure-all for civil-rights 
cases and must be used judiciously and in consultation with our staff counsel. 


l2. Bail for you. You are going South as a civil-rights movement lawyer, 
not as a demonstrator or voter-registration worker. We would not want you to stay 
away from civil-rights rallies or other exciting movement events (time permitting), 
but we do not want you to get arrested. In jail, you are a client of ours rather 
than a lawyer, and your usefulness to the movement and to LCDC is sharply reduced. 
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Nonetheless, the South is a very unpredictable place, and you just might find yourself 
in jail. Please try to arrange for your family or office or someone else to have 
quick access to as much as $500 for cash bail. It hasn't happened yet, but it might 
come in handy, (If you are as innocent of the charge as you look now, the bail ought 
to be returnable after protracted litigation in your behalf!) 


. 13. Security. The South, as I have said, is an unpredictable place, 
especially for people involved in civil-rights. Do not be paranoid: Probably not 
every man who walks behind you will shoot you in the back. Do not ever be reckless: 
Let our office know where you are at all times, check out when you leave the office 
(even for a short time), check in when you get to your destination, let the office 
know when you're coming back, and check in when you get back. Having to mobilize 
the FBI and the State Highway Patrol, the Justice Department and the press, about 
your unexplained absence simply because of your carelessness costs a lot of tax 
money. Besides, my own nerves are not what they were a few years ago, before I got 


into the movement. 


Do not take any weapons or any implements that can be fairly described as 
a weapon, such as a pen-knife. Your safety lies in not having such instruments with 
you. Any weapon you have can provide a "self-defense" argument for an unfriendly | 
Southern sheriff or basis for a charge of carrying "concealed weapons." 


Be tough but courteous -- to law-enforcement officers, county attorneys, 
justices of the peace, businessmen, and other Southerners on the other side of the | 
fence. Surrender absolutely no rights that you and your clients should have if you 
can help it, but do not on your own create incidents that can lead to trouble where 


they do not help the movement. 


Be guided by our staff counsel or by the local civil-rights lawyers and 
leaders about security behavior. In some places, it's not a good idea to drive 
alone at night in the outlying counties; in other areas, this is not a big problen. 
You may safely assume that everyone will know who you are and what you are doing 
within five minutes of your getting into a town. Don't think you'll be taken for 
a tourist. Whenever you are away from the Negro community, you are in a hostile 
environment; act with appropriate prudence. You will live and work in the Negro 
community. If you are white, this makes you a traitor to your race, an outside 
agitator, an especially hated target. But the Negro community is your haven and 
hone, where you are welcomed and protected, needed and admired -- even loved. 


I do not here need to tell you that there are risks involved. LCDC's 
experience is pretty good -- we have not lost any lawyers and we have had very few 
physically assaulted or arrested. We do not think the risks are very great for you. 
But there is every likelihood that Chaney, Goodman, Schwerner, Col. Penn, Rev. Reeb, 
Jimmie Lee Jackson, Mrs. Liuzzo, Dep. Sheriff Moore, will not be the last names on 

the list of martyrs to this cause. That's the country we live in and the conditions 


you are going to help change. 


i4. Local transportation. There will generally be staff cars or rental 
cars available. Civil-rights law in the South involves a great deal of driving. 
The State of Mississippi turns out to be very big when you have to drive from Jackson 
to Holly Springs for a 15-minute proceeding in the J.P. court. Last year, we spent 
close to $20,000 on car rentals -- so do not rent cars except with the approval of 


the local LCDC office. 


15. The Law Students Civil-Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) has assigned 
one or more law students to all our offices. They are law clerks and researchers, 
but they will also help with any other chore within reason. They will be South for 
longer than you and may know more civil-rights law and local procedure than you. : 
Let them help you, but don't let them (or make them) practice law. You will find 
them most valuable. 


16. Civil-rights organizations. Here is a run-down of the most important 
Civil-rights action groups: 


NAACP (National Association for the Advancement of Colored People), has 
chapters in most cities, often includes the Negro middle class. Is running summer 
projects with volunteers in Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, and elsewhere. 
Head: Roy Wilkins, New York. 


CORE (Congress of Racial Equality), largely Northern city and campus-based, 
but with continuing Southern projects in Mississippi, Louisiana, northern Florida, 
south Carolina and other states. Head: James Farmer, New York. 
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SNCC (Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee), entirely Southern, 
devoted to mobilizing the Southern rural Negro in the change of his own condition, 
decentralized, anti-establishmentarian, very militant (often radical). Heads: John 
Lewis, James Forman, Atlanta. 


SCLC (Southern Christian Leadership Conference), headed mainly by Southern 
Negro clergymen. Its SCOPE (Summer Community Organization and Political Education) 
project will have volunteers working in about six Southern states. Head: The Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Atlanta. | 


COFO (Council of Federated Organizations) is a coordinating body for 
civil-rights action in Mississippi, now consisting effectively of SNCC and CORE. 
it runs Freedom Houses and Freedom Schools, and provides the nucleus around which 
the Mississippi Negro community has been organized. 


MFDP (Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party), a political party, presently 
largely Negro, that is an alternative to the racist Democratic Party and is chal- 
lenging the "regularly elected" congressmen of that State. It will have volunteers 
doing organizing and political education. It operates in close coordination with 
COFO and SNCC. (The formation of a Louisiana Freedom Democratic Party may be in 
the making). Head: Laurence Guyot, Jackson. 


MSU (Mississippi Student Union), an MFDP for teen-agers, increasingly 
active in organizing demonstrations and educational projects. 


The Deacons (for Defense and Justice) are a group of Negroes in Louisiana 
and elsewhere who are armed for the protection of the Negro community and the 
civil-rights movement. In a society where the police and the Klan often overlap, 
it ill behooves us to deny people the right to defend themselves against physical 
violence, whether from mobs or under color of law. 


17. Other civil-rights legal groups. There are several other civil-rights 
legal groups active in the South (plus the LSCRRC, see item #15). They differ in 
function, emphasis, sometimes in their civil-rights orientation. In the field, they 
all tend to work together harmoniously, and that's the way it should be. Please 
leave any organization problems and conflicts to the New York office: 


ACLU (American Civil Liberties Union), a well-established organization 
with which LCDC is closely associated. Has a Southern Regional Office in Atlanta, 
affiliates in Louisiana, Alabama, and other Southern states. Carries on major | 
civil-liberties and civil-rights litigation. Staff heads: John deJ. Pemberton, Jr., 
New York; Legal Director, Melvin L. Wulf, New York. 


NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. ("Inc. Fund"). A score 
of professional civil-rights lawyers in New York and an office in Jackson, largely 
devoted to "policy" cases and broad desegregation suits. Many cooperating local 
attorneys in the South. Head: Jack Greenberg, New York. 


LCCRUL (Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, called "The 
President's Committee"), close to the ABA, high-level bar sponsorship, financially 
more secure than LCDC, will operate almost exclusively in Mississippi, where it has 
a Jackson office. Hopes to persuade the Mississippi bar to live up to its respon- 
sibilities. Heads: Harrison Tweed, New York; Bernard Segal, Philadelphia; Berl I. 


Bernhard, Washington. 


NLG (National Lawyers Guild) has a small Jackson office, a longer history 
of volunteer lawyer involvement in Mississippi than the others. Will not have an 
in-the-field legal defense program this year, but will pursue large-scale, county- 
wide desegregation suits and the like. Head: Ernest Goodman, Detroit. 


18. Governmental and organizational contacts. Enclosed is a list of 
addresses and phone numbers for various civil-rights offices and governmental 
organizations. 


Do not call the U.S. Department of Justice or the FBI in Washington or in 
the South except by direction of the Jackson office. Relations with these agencies 
are very important to the movement, and they will be severely jeopardized if the 
agencies receive random calls from every lawyer who wants to complain, or urge some 
course of action, or report an incident. Our staff lawyers have established rela- 
tions with these agencies and have more experienced judgment than visitors about 
what matters ought to be brought to their attention. 
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19. The Movement as client. The practice of civil-rights law in the 
South is very unlike the law you practice at home. In the South, when it comes to 
civil-rights, due process is often a bizarre notion, the Constitution an unknown 
document, the Supreme Court of the United States considered a hostile power, the 
courts part of a repressive system, the police a front for the Klan, the juries a 


conspiracy to deprive people of their civil-rights. 


As civil-rights lawyers, your client is the civil-rights movement. The 
individvals whom you may have occasion to represent will need legal counsel because 
of their involvement with the movement and will usually not want you to embark upon 
a course of legal action that is contrary to the movement's needs and policies. For 
example: you might think that pleading to a lesser charge is the most efficient way 
of disposing of some harassment charge; the movement might agree, but it may more 
likely consider that it is more important to teach the law-enforcement agencies that 
the law is not their private toy, to be abused at will. They may not want any 
compromise with racial persecution, and they may want to imbue local Negroes with 
the sense that we will fight for their rights rather than make simple dispositions 


of their cases. 


The following is of the utmost importance and cannot be strongly enough 
stressed or firmly enough heeded: The volunteer civil-rights lawyer is not a 
leader of the civil-rights movement. We are there to help the movement with legal 
counsel and representation, not to tell the movement what it should do. You may, 
if asked, suggest what the legal consequences of a course of action might be, but 
you may not tell them whether or not they should embark on it. They have more 
experience than you at civil-rights work in the South, and they are responsible 
for the action program. Even if they make mistakes, they are theirs to make; your 
task is to defend their every constitutional and legal right as resourcesfully and 
committedly as you can, even if they have made a mistake. Until the time comes 
when they ask us to lead the movement, do not be misled by any advantage of educa- 
tion, worldly experience, legal knowledge, or even common sense, into thinking that 
your function is to tell them what they should do. The one thing that the Negro 
leadership in the South is rightly disinclined to accept is white people telling 
them any further what to do and what not to do, even well-meaning and committed 
white, liberal Northerners. The leadership is theirs, so are the choices. Our 
function is to see that their rights are defended, quite irrespective of the 
wisdom of any particular act that brought them into conflict with Southern law. 
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LAWYERS CONS (ONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE of ACLU —- VI65 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010, (212) YU 9-7530 
Henry Schwarzschild 
Offices (212) YU 9-7530 
fang OR 5~5990 
91) WH 8-/,787 


Melvin L. Wulf, 12) Director, American Civil Liberties Union 


Executive Secretary 


Home 3: 


Secretary 
Office: (212) OR 5-5990 


Home : (212) AL 5-3057 


Carl Rachlin, General Counsel, Congress of Racial Equality 
Office: oy CO 7-6270 
(212) LT 1-8700 
Home : (212) PR 4-7918 


Vice President 


Field Offices 


Mississippi Alvin J. Bronstein, Chief Staff Counsel 

Julie N, Barrows, Executive Assistant 

Office: 603 North Farish Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39202 
at 948-4191 

Home : (601) 352-014 

(601) 355-3265 


Jackson 


Alan H,. Levine, Staff Counsel 

Hellen O'Neal, Secretary 

Office: 515 Pierre Avenue 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71103 
(318) 423-9683 

Home : (318) 


Louisiana Shreveport 


Office: 103 North 10th Street 
Monroe, Louisiana 71204 


(318) 325-7953 


Monroe 


New Orleans: c/o Collins, Douglas & Elie 
2211 Dryades Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70113 
(504) 523-5197 


c/o Louisiana Civil Liberties Union 
Steven H, Rubin, President 

1911 Terpsichore Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70113 
Office: (504) 522-5825 

Home : (504) UN 6-9793 


Tallahassee: c/o CORE-SEDF, John D. Due Jr., Staff Counsel 
540% West Brevard Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
Office: ee 222-2317 
Home : (305 


Florida 


Bruce Rogow, Staff Counsel 
Mary Gibson, Secretary 
(Address and phone numbers to come) 


Alabama 


Montgomery 


c/o American Civil Liberties Union, Southern 
Regional Office, Charles Morgan Jr., 
- Director | 
5 Forsyth Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
Office: (Lol) 523-2721 © 
Home : (404) 636-3294 


Atlanta 


Georgia 


mn 


LAWERS CONSTITULIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE of ACLU VI65 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010, (212) YU 9-7530 


U. S. Department of Justice, Civil Rights Division, Washington, D.C. 20530, (202) RE 7-8200 
The Hon, John Doar, Assistant Attorney General, Civil Rights | 
Stephen Pollack, First Assistant : 
Robert Owens, Chief, Southwest Section (Mississippi, Louisiana) 
David Norman, Chief, Southeast Section (Alabama, Georgia, Florida) 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 20535, (202) EX 3-7100 
Atlanta: (404) JA 1-3900 
Birmingham: (205) 322-7711 
Jackson: (601) 948-5000 
New Orleans: (504) JA 2-4671 
Jacksonville: (305) 355-1401 


= 


Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
National Office: 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038, (212) CO 7-6270 
Southern Office: 2211 Dryades Street, New Orleans, La. 70113, (504) 523-7625 
Moriroe Office ¢: 103 North 10th Street, Monroe, La. 71204, (318) 325-7610 
Mississippi Office: General Delivery, Philadelphia, Miss., (601) 656-992, 


Council of Federated Organizations (COFO), 5074 North Farish Street, Jackson, Miss. 39202 
(601) 948-4038 (If no answer, IN EMERGENCY ONLY: 355-9227) 


Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party (MFDP), same as COFO 


Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), 360 Nelson Street, S-W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(404) 688-0331 
Montgomery Office: 908 High Street, Montgomery, Ala., (205) 262-8381 
Selma Office: 314 Franklin Street, Selma, Ala., (205) 872-1426 


Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), 334 Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


(404). 522-1420 
SCOPE office: 563 Johnson Street, Atlanta, Ga., (4.04.) 522-2023 


Medical Conmittee for Human Rights (MCHR), 211 West 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 
Jackson Office: 5074 North Farish Street, Jackson, Miss., (601) 355-6466 
Baton Rouge Office: 15014 East Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La., (504) 343-4934 
Montgomery Office 455 Jackson Street, Montgomery, Ala., (205) 


Other civil-rights law organizations in Jackson, Miss.: 
Ine> Fund: 5384 North Farish Street, (601) 355-3874 
Presidént*s Committee: 233 North Farish Street, (601) 948-5400 
Lawyers Guild: 5074 North Farish Street, (601) 352-8062 
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Hon. John V. Lindsay 
30 West 44th street 
New York, New York 


a Lindsay: 


James Farmer 
National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
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SATURDAY REVIEW 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
W. 299,174 


MAR 28 1964 


TV AND RADIO 


TELEVISION documentary called 
A Louisiana Diary concerns a 
CORE voter registration drive 
among Negroes in a rural parish. The 
film unit of KQED, San Francisco's 
community TV station, shot it last sum- 
mer; it is currently being shown on Na- 
tional Educational Television. Few 
viewers sympathetic to the civil rights 
struggle will watch it without being 
moved by its account of the ordeal cer- 
tain Americans must endure to win a 
fundamental birthright guaranteed 
them by our Constitution. 

The — drive involved training 
parish residents who would seek to reg- 
ister as voters. The visiting task force 
drilled the volunteers to meet the for- 
mal requirements of voter registration, 
but they also prepared them to do so 


q without resisting the physical and psy- 


chological brutality they might encoun- 


4 ter. Hands covered their heads to pro- 


tect them from mock blows that must 
actually have hurt; knees were pulled 
up as they rolled on the floor. Civil 
rights fighters learn from experience 
how to defend themselves against dogs, 
fire hoses, and cattle prodders; the 
techniques of nonviolent resistance in 
mass situations were taught like a mili- 


» tary maneuver. . 


One memorable scene showed the 
training given to an individual volun- 
teer who might be subjected to iso- 
lated questioning. A young Negro wom- 
an sat in a chair. Two other young 
women of her own race spoke sharply 
to her, deliberately insulting, slapping 
her, seizing her hair painfully, moving 
a lighted cigarette end very close to her 


Lessons in Documentary 


face. It was a training situation. These 
were her friends—yet the simulated ag- 
gression and submission suddenly took 
on a kinetic reality. The blows seemed 
sadistic, the fear of the victim passed the 
tenuous boundary between make-be- 
lieve and fact. For the audience, the 
scene becomes almost unbearable. 
What makes the incident memorable 
is that the camera transcended the act 
of reporting to achieve insight into the 
behavior of human beings caught in 
the subtle, cruel ambivalence of suffer- 
ing and unconsciously wanting to in- 
flict pain. The objective of the CORE 
training in Louisiana was to insure suc- 
cessful response to situations by antici- 
pating them. 
Louisiana Diary illustrates a chal- 
lenge to makers of documentaries. One 
follows a series of unfolding events 
with the camera. These events exist on 
different levels: their surface actuality 
and their deeper meaning or latent pos- 
sibilities. If one is lucky (as with the 
training scene above), the two levels 
meet. If they do not (and this is mostly 
the case), then one must have immedi- 
ate, imaginative discernment to shoot 
not what seems to be happening, but 
some aspect of deeper truth in the con- 
crete scene. The ability to capture such 
moments of truth is rare among even the 
finest cameramen and directors. The 
next best thing is to use strategy that 
tries to anticipate situations relevant to 
the documentary subject and to plan re- 
sponses to them. Under ideal condi- 
tions, therefore, one makes full use of 
the opportunity for advance research 
and thought-taking. Fiction-makers do 


this when they construct each shot ot a 
screenplay carefully in advance. 

Irving Saraf and Philip Green, the 
KQED film unit cameramen, “winged” 
most of their film in trade jargon—“shot 
from the hip,” we might say. The en- 
tire crew was emotionally involved to a 
man. In the heat of fast-breaking events, 
they tended to commit the common er- 
ror of equating the excitement of their 
personal involvement with excitement 
for an audience. This is not to carp at 
their work. We are talking about that 
elusive ideal in documentary-making 
that successfully blends art with truth 
—a difficult achievement. 

Louisiana Diary is longer on truth 
than on art. The film, as finally edited, 
was too long. Scenes shot with un- 
steady, hand-held cameras were often 
out of focus. Questions about the 


voter registration drive were left unan- 
swered. Why did some volunteers suc- 
ceed in registering while others failed? 
Does _ registration guarantee voting 
rightsP Some Negroes refused when 
CORE representatives asked them to 
volunteer. The camera failed to hint 
why, to reveal their fear or ignorance. 
Too often, it accepted face values of 
people and events. | 

Louisiana Diary does transmit the 
raw emotional impact of bravery in the 
face of injustice. It is probably the most 
courageous television documentary 
yet made by noncommercial broadcast- 
ers. It is also a useful object lesson in 
the tricky art of detachment while mak- 
ing a currently topical documentary. 

—Rosert Lewis SHAyYON. 
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City Desk | 
Terre Haute Tribune 
721 Wabash Avenue 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


City Desk 


Terte: Haute Tribune-Star 


721 Wabash Avenue 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


City Desk 
Davenport Democrat 
.124 Bast Second 
Davenport, Iowa 


City Desk 

' Davenport Times 
124 East Second 
Davenport, Iowa 


City Desk 


City Desk 


| Des Moines Tribune 


715 Locust Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


City Desk 

Sioux City Journal 
Fifth & Douglas Streets 
Sioux City 2, lowa 


City Desk 

Kansas City Kansan 

901 North Eighth Street 
Kansas City, Kansas 


City Desk 


Topeka Capital 


Eighth & Jackson 
Topeka, Kansas 


City Desk 

Topeka State: Journal 
Eighth and Jackson 
Topeka, Kansas 


City Desk 


| Topeka Capital-Journal 


Eighth & Jackson 
Topeka, Kansas 


City Desk 
Lexington Herald 


229=239 West Short Street 


Lexington, Kentucky 


City Desk 

Lexington Leader 
229=239 West Short Street 
Lexington, Kentucky ) 


Davenport Times—Democrat City Desk 

Y 124 East Second Lexington Herald = Leader 
Davenport), Iowa { 229=239 West Short Street 

me Lexington, Kentucky 

City Desk 

J Des Moines Register City Desk | 
715 Locust Street sville Courier-Journal 
Des Moines, Iowa 0 525 West Broadway 

Louisville 2, Kentucky 


City Desk 
Louisville Times 

@ 525 West Broadway: 
Louisville, Kentucky: 


City Desk’ 
Kennebec Journal 
20 Willow Street 
Agusta, Maine 


City Desk 
Bangor News 
491 Main 
Bangor, Maine 


City Desk 

Portland Press Herald 
Y 390 Congress Street 
' Portland, Maine 


City Desk 
Portland Express 

\ 390 Congress Street: 
Portland, Maine 


City Desk 

Portland Telegram 
{ 390 Congress Street 

Portland, Maine. 


City Desk 

Baltimore NewsePost 
Pratt & Commerce Streets 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


City Desk 

| Baltimore American 
Pratt & Commerce Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 


City Desk 

Baltimore Sun 

Calvert & Center Streets 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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City Desk 

Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street | 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


City Desk 

Boston Globe 

135 Morrissey Blvd. 
Boston 7, Massachusetts 


City Desk 

Boston Herald 

300 Harrison Avenue 
Boston 12, Massachusetts 


City Desk 

Boston Traveler 

300 Harrison Avenue 
Boston 12, Massachusetts 


City Desk 

Boston Record 

5 Winthrop Square 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 


City Desk 

Boston American 

5 Winthrop Square 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 


City Desk 

Boston Advertiser 

5 Winthrop Square 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 


City Desk 

Fall River Herald-News 
207 Pocasset Street 

Fall River, Massachusetts 


City Desk 
Springfield Union 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


City Desk 
Springfield News 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


J ‘«@ . 
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. City Desk City Desk 
| Worcester Telegram Missourian 
20 Franklin Street 311 S. Ninth Street 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts Columbia, Missouri 
City Desk Columbia Tribune 
Worcester Gazette 7th & Cherry Sts. 
20 Franklin Street Columbia, Missouri 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 
2 City Desk 
City Desk ‘ Independence Examiner 
Ann Arbor News 321 West Lexington 
340 E. Huron Street Independence, Missouri 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
City Desk City Desk 
Battle Creek Enquirer & News _ Kansas City Times 
155 W. Van Buren Street \ 1729 Grand Avenue 
Battle Creek, Michigan Kansas City 8, Missouri 
City Desk City Desk 
Drtroit Free Press \ Kansas City Star 
321 W. Lafayette Blvd. . 1729 Grand Avenue 
Detroit 31, Michigan Kansas City 8, Missouri 
City Desk City Desk 
Detroit News | St. Louis Glebe-Democrat 
615 W. Laé@ayette Blvd. 12th Blvd. at Delmar _ “U 
Detroit 31, Michigan St. Louis 1, Missouri 
2 City Desk City Desk 
“ Grand Rapids Press St. Louis Post-Dispatch . Be. 
20 Fulton Street, E. tt33-—Feankttr’xvefue Nil 6 Lane 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan St. Louis 1, Missouri kta A 
City Desk | City Desk 
Pontiac Press + Springfield News 
48 W. Huron Street 651 Boonville 
Pontiac, Michigan Springfield 1, Missouri 
City Desk ] City Desk 
Minneapolis Tribune Springfield Leader & Press 
( Fifth & Portland | 651 Boonville 
| Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Springfield,1, Missouri 
City Desk | City Desk 
Minneapolis Star J Springfield News & Leader 
Fifth & Portland 651 Boonville 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Springfield 1, Missouri 


City Desk 

Billings Gazette 
2703 Montana Avenue 
Billings, Montana 


City Desk 
Lincoln Star 
926 P Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


City Desk 

, Lincoln Journal 
926 P Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


City Desk 

Lincoln Journal-Star 
926 P Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


City Desk 

Omaha World-Herald 
14th & Dodge Streets 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


City Desk 

Scottsbluff Star-Herald 
1405 Broadway 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


City Desk 

Las Vegas Review-Journal 
737 North Main Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


City Desk 

Las Vegas Sun 

900 S. Main Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


City Desk 

Nevada State Journal 
401 W. Second Street 
Reno, Nevada 


\ City Desk 
Reno Gazette 


401 W. Second Street 
Reno, Nevada 


eq tj (? 2 


; City Desk 


Manchester Union Leader 
37 S. Amherst Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


City Desk 

Manchester News 

37 Amherst Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


City Desk 

Portsmouth Herald 

82 Congress Street 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


City Desk 

Atlantic City Press 

1900 Atlantic Avenue 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Asbury Park Press 
Press Plaza 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 


City Desk 
Camden Courier-Post 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Elizabeth Journal 
295-99 N. Broad Street 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


City Desk 

The Bergen Evening Record 
150 River Street 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Jersey Journal 

30 Journal Square 

Jersey City 6, New Jersey 


City Desk 
Newark News 
215-221 Market Street 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


avs 
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City Desk 

Newark Star-Ledger 
217 Halsey Street 
Newark 1, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Paterson ,Call 

33 Church Street 
Paterson, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Paterson News 

143 Ellison Street 
Paterson 1, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Plainfield Courier-News 
201 Church Street 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Trenton Times 

500 Perry Street 
Trenton 5, New Jersey 


City Desk 


Trenton Times-Advertiser 


500 Perry Street 
Trenton 5, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Trentonian 

306 East Front Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 


City Desk 

Albuquerque Journal 

701 Silver S.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Ctiy Desk 


\, Albuquerque Tribune 


701 Silver S. W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


City Desk 
Albany Times-Union 


24-30 Sheridan Avenue 
Albany 1, New York 


City Desk 
Katekerbocker News 
24-30 Sheridan Avenue 
Albany 1, New York 


City Desk 

Buffalo Courier-Express 
787 Main Street 
Buffalo 5, New York 


City Desk 

Buffalo News 

218 Main Street 
Buffalo 5, New York 


City Desk 

Newsday 

550 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, New York 


City Desk 

Wall Street Journal 

44 Broad Street 

New York, New York 10004 


City Desk 

Long Island Press 
92-20 168th Street 
Jamaica 33, New York 


City Desk. 

Long Island Star-Journal 
Star Square 

Long Island City 1, New York 


City Desk 

Staten Island Advance 

950 Fingerboard Road 
Staten Island 5, New York 


City Desk 

Niagara Falls Gazette 
310 Niagara Street 
Niagara Falls, New York 
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City Desk 

Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
55 Exchange Street 

Rochester 14, New York 


City Desk 

Rochester Times-Union 
~ 55 Exchange Street 

Rochester 14, New York 


City Desk 
Schenectady Gazette 
334 State Street 
Schenectady, New York 


City Desk 

Schenectady Union-Star 
211 Clinton Street 
Schenectady 5, New York 


City Desk 
., Syracuse Herald-Journal 
i} 220 Herald Place 
| Syracuse 1, New York 


City Desk 

Syracuse Herald-American 
| 220 Herald Place 

Syracuse 1, New York 


City Desk 

Syracuse Post-Standard 
300 E. Fayette Street — 
Syracuse 1, New York 


City Desk 
Utica Press 

ae 221 Oriskany Plaza 
Utica 2, New York 


', City Desk 


Utica Observer-Dispatch 
\ 221 Oriskany Plaza 
~~ Utica 2, New York 


City Desk 

Durham Herald 

115 Market 

Durham 1, North Carolina 
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City Desk 
0 115 Market 


Durham Sun 


Durham 1, North Carolina 


City Desk’ 

Raleigh News-Observer 
215 S. McDowell Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


City Desk 

Raleigh Times 

215 S. McDowell Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


City Desk 

Grand Forks Herald 
114-120 N. 4th Street 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


City Desk 

Arkron Beacon Journal 
44 East Exchange Street 
Akron, Ohio 


City Desk 

Canton Repository 

500 Market Avenue South 
Canton, Ohio 


City Desk 

Celina Standard 
Fast Market Street 
Celina, Ohio 


City Desk 

Cincinnati Post and Times-Star 
800 Broadway Street 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


City Desk 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 
1801 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


City Desk 

Cleveland Press and News 
901 Lakeside Avenue 
Gieveland 14, Ohio 


City Desk 

Columbus Citizen-Journal 
34 South 3rd Street 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


City Desk 
Columbus Dispatch 
34 East 3rd Street 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


City Desk 

Dayton Journal Herald 
4th and Ludlew Streets 
D ayton, Ohio 


\ City Desk 

Dayton News 
4th and Ludlow 8treets 
Dayton, Ohio 


City Desk | 
Sandusky Register 
Market and Jackson Streets 


Sandusky, Ohio 


City Desk 
Springfield Sun 
7 202 N. Limestone 
/ $pringfield, Ohio 


City Desk 
Springfield News 
v 202 N. Limestone 

Springfield, Ohio 


City Desk 

+. Springtieid News-Sun 
202 N. Limestone 
Springfield, Ohio 


City Desk 

Toledo Times 

541 Superior Street 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


City Desk 

Toledo Blade 

541 Superior Street 
Toledo, Ohio 


City Desk 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
\ 500 North Broadway 
Oklahoma City 1, Oklahama 


City. Desk. - © 
Oklahoma City Times 

500 N. Broadway 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


City Desk 

Tulsa World 

315 South Boulder Avenue 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


VES 


City Desk 

Tulsa Tribune 

315 S. Boulder Avenue 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


City Desk | 
Eugene Begssser-Cuegd 
975 High St | 


EFugene, Ore. 


City Desk | | 
Oregon City Enterprise-Courier 
10th and Railroad Avenues 
Oregon City, Ore. ) 


City Desk 

Hournal of Commerte 
74% SW14 Avenue 
Portland, Ore. 


City Desk 
Portland Oregonian 
1320 SW Broadway 
Portland i, Ore. 


City Desk 
Allentown Call eg 

| 6th and Linden Streets 
Allentown, Pa. 


City Desk 

Allentown Chronicle 
6th and Linden Streets 
Allentown, Pa/ 


City Dewk 

| Allentown Call-Chronicle 
6th and Linden Streets 
Allentown, Pa. 


City Desk 

Harrisburg Patriot 
/ 812 Market Street 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


City Desk 
Harrisburg News 

/ 812 Market Street 
Harrisburg, Pa 


City Desk 

Harrisburg Patriot-News | 
/ 812Market Street 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


City Desk 


Lancaster Intelligencer Journal 


OW: King St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


City Desk 
Lancaster New Era 
8 W. King Street 
Lancaster, Pa. 


City Desk 
Lancaster News 

S West King Street 
Lancaster, Pa. 


City Desk 

Philadlephia Bulletin 
30th and Market Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


City Desk 
Philadelphia Inguirer 
400 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


City Desk 


Philadelphia News 
22nd and Arch 
Philadelphia, Pa 


City Desk 

Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch 
1414 South Penn. Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


City Desk 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazetter 
Gazette Square 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


City Desk 

Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 
Gazette Square 
Pittsburen, Pa. 


City Desk 
Pittsbuxvgh Press 
Blvd. of Allies 
Pitctsouren, Pa. 


City. Desk 
Scranton Times 
Penn and Spruce 


.pcranton, Pa. 


City Desk 


‘Seranton Tribune 


338 North Washington Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
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City Desk | 
Scranton Scrantonian 


A 338 North Washington Avenue 


Scranton, Pa. 


City Desk 
Newport News 

140 Thames Street 
Newport, R.I. 


City Desk 
Pawtucket Times 

23 Exchange Street 
Pawtucket, R.I. 


City Desk 

Providence Journal 
75 Fountain Street 
Providence 2, R.l. 


City Desk 
Providence Bulletin 
75 Fountain Street 
Providence, R.I. 


City Desk 

Sumter Item 

124 E. Hampton Avenue 
pbumter, S.C... : 


City Desk 

Sioux Falls Argus-Leader 
200 S. Minneststa 

Sioux Falls, S.D. 


City Desk 
Chattanooga Times 


“117 E. 10th Sgreet 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


City Desk 
Chattanooga News-Free Press 


4117 E..10th Street 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


City Desk 

Knogville Journal 

208 West Church Avenue 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


City Desk 

Knoxvtlle, Waws-Sentinel 
208 W. Churbh Avenue 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


City Desk 

Memphis Commericial Appeal 
495 Union Avenue 

Memphis:, Tenn. 


We 


City Desk City Desk 
Memphhs Press-Scimitar Salt Lake City Deseret News 
495 Union Avenue _ 33 Richards street 
Memphis, Tenn. K Satt Lake City, Utah 
City Desk City Desk | 
Nashville Banner Salt Lake City Telegram 
1100Broadway | 33 Richards Street 
Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
City Desk City Desk 
Nashville Tennessean Salt Lake City Tribune 
1100 Broadway | 143 South Main Street 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
City Desk City Desk 
Austin American Bennington Banner 
308 Guadulupe 425 Main Street 
Austin, Texas Bennington, Vt. 
City Desk City Desk 
Austin Statesman Alexandria Gazette 
308 Guadulape 317 King Street 
x Austin, Texas Alexandria, Va. 
City Desk City Desk 
Austin American-Statesman Allington Nothern Virginia Sun 
~~’ 308 Guadalupe 3409 Wilson Blvd. 
Austin, Taxas Arlington, Va. 
City Desk | City Desk 
Dallas News Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Young at Houston . 110NN. 4th Street 
Dallas, Texas Richmond, Va. 
City Desk | City Desk 
Dallas Times-Herald Richmond News Leader 
Herald Square 110 N. 4th Street 
Dallas, Texas Richmond, Va. 
City Desk City Desk 
Houston Chronicle y Roanoke Times 
512-20 Travis Street 201-09 W. Campbell Avenue 
Houston 2, Texas. Roanoke, Va. 
City Desk 4 City Desk 
Houston Post R6anoke World-News .....4.6 
2410 Polk Ave 201-08 W. Campbell Avenue 
Houston 1, Texas Roanoke, Va. 
City Desk City Desk 
Houston Press Seattle Journal of Commerce and 
2001 Rusk Ave Northwest Construction Record 
Huston, Texas 83 Columbia Street 
Seattle, Wash. 
City Desk 
Maf$shall News Messenger City Desk 
505 North Washington | Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Marshall, Texas 6th and Wall 


Seattle, Washington 


\ 


\ 
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City Desk 

Seattle Times 

Fairview Avenue North and John 
Seattle 11, Washington 


City Desk 

Spokane Spokesman-Review 
926 Spraque West 

Spokane 10, Washington 


City Desk 

Spokane Chronicle 

926 Spraque West 
Spokane 10, Washington 


City Desk 

Charleston Gazette 

1001 Virginia Street E. 
Charleston, W..Va. 


City Desk 

Charleston Gazette-Mail 
1001 Virginia Street E. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


City Desk 

Charleston Mail 

1001 Virginia Street E. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


City Desk 

Wheeling Intelligencer 
1500 Main Street 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


City Desk 

Wheeling News-Register 
1500 Main Street’ 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


City Desk 

Wisconsin State Journal 
115 S. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


City Desk 

Madison Capital Times 
115 S. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


City Desk 
Milwaukee Journal 
333 W.. State 
Milwaukee i, Wis. 


City Desk 

Milwaukee Sentinel 
540 N. Plankinton St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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July 9, 1965 


TO: CORE Chapter Chairmen 


RE: Tools to Fight De Fa cto Segregation 


New York Times story, 8 July indicates increased pressure on the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare for action against 
northern and western de facto scliool segregation. Complaints have 
been filed in Boston, Chester, Pa., Chicago, and San Francisco, In 


Boston, the complaint filed by Boston CORE, has already resulted in 


_ the holding up of federal funds pending completion of an Office of 


_ , Education investigation. 


¢ 


_ The Office of Education has money available for school systems to 


"assist in dealing with the problems incident to desegregation." 


in-service training in dealing with problems incident to desegregation, 

and employing specialists to advise in problems incident to desegregaticn." 
For school systems which are sympathetic or which plead they.do not 

have the money to act, this may be a source of funds. The cdl to 
contact is David S&S, Seeley, Director, Equal Educational Cividetwat tien 
Program, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


cere t an ; 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
| Current Monthy Program Costs* 
Prepared by George Wiley, Associate National Director 
July 13, 1965 


SOUTHERN PROGRAM PAYROLL : RENT, PHONE TOTAL 
| TRANSPORTATION 
LEGAL SERVICE 
SUPPLIES, ETC. 


\ | 
SOUTHERN PROGRAM** 235500 


LOUISIANA 2,200 ~ 4,600 6,800 

MISS. (4th. Cong. : 

District) 2,100 4, 300 6,400 

SOUTH CAROLINA 2,200 2,900 5,100 

FLORIDA 700 1,800 26500 

NORTH CAROLINA 880 800 1,680 

TEXAS 470 550 | 1,020 

NORTHERN PROGRAM 2,700 7,100 9,800 

NATIONAL PROGRAM 2,600 3,000 5,600 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT 500 2,100 2,500 

PUBLIC INFORMATION & 

EDUCATION 3,800 -4,700 8,500 
20,900 28,900 50,000 

‘ Additional Monthly Costs for Summer Projects, 
(June, July, August) 10,000 
TOTAL 60,000 


* Do not include emergency costs (e.g. bail, fines, medical), spe- 
cial national projects, training, membership recruitment, member- 
ship maintenance or fund-raising costs. 


** This includes support for about 75 full-time workers including 

50 task force workers who get subsistence. It does not include extra 
costs of over $10,000 a month incurred in the support of over 100 | 
summer volunteers working in Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida. 


July 30, 1965 
TO: Val Coleman, Ralph Rojas, Carlos Ri jos, George Wiley 


FROM: Alan Gartner 


As of Monday, August 2, press releases will go out every Monday 
instead of Wednesday, In addition to the number run for the 
press, we'll run an additional 200 eo that the releases can be 


included in the mailing to chapters, 


. 


MEMORANDUM | 
To: All office personnel ) | = | 
Fron: Ed Day, Business Manager i 
RE: AIR MAIL LETTERS: MIALING EARLY: BIG MIMECGRAPH RUNS ae 


“(THE ONES WITH THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE STRIPES ARROUND 
THE EDGES). LETTERS WHICH ARE ONLY MARKED “AIR AIL" 


~ 


3 ON THEIR FRONTS ARE NOT INFREQUENTLY "MISSED® BY “HE 


STOCK ROOM.... END UP WITH A FIVE CENT STAMP ON THOM.... - 


AND THEN COME BACK TO US SEVERAL DAYS LATTER FROM TYE | 
‘POST OFFICE WITH A REQUEST FOR THE ADDITIONAL THREE CENTSc.os | | 


THAT DOES NOT LEAD TO VERY FAST-MAIL SERVICE FOR YOU... ) 


SO HELP YOUR SELF BY PUTTING THE AIR MAIL LETTER IN Al! 
MATL ENVELOPES SO THEY WILL FOR SURE GO OUT AIR MAILece. seco 


ALSGCeoecccsecce | 
IF YOU HAVE SOME MAIL THAT YOU WOULD LIKE TO GO OUT | 
a os BEFORE THE REGULAR PICK UP AT Se IN THE MORKING) 
DEPOSIT SUCH MAIL IN THE BASKET ON THE CARD TABLE INTHE ro 


} OUT PERIODICLY DURRING 


fi 
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MEMORANDUM 


August 10, 1965 


TO: Alan Gartner 


FROM: Marvin Rich NN 1 


As you know, the House Labor Sub-Committee has just voted to raise 

the mimimum wage to $1.75 an hour, and to extend coverage to 6,100,000 
workers. The additional coverage is particularly important since it 
is in fields where significant numbers of Negroes work. Seven 
hundred thousand (700,000) are farm workers. Many of these farm 
workers are Negroes and we should be particularly concerned about 
including these. 


the 47.3 million workers holding non-supervisory jobs in private 


industry, only 29.6 million are covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The other 17.7 million are denied full mimimum wage protection. 
Of the 17.7 million, nearly two million are farm workers and another 
two and one-half million are domestic servants. 


Retail Trade 


Out of six million retail workers, two and one-half million are now 
covered by mimimum wage, while three and one-half million are 
uncovered. 


Restaurants 


There are now 1,750,000 workers in restaurants who are not covered 
by the mimimum wage. The proposal of the House Labor Sub-Committee 
would cover 625,000 of these workers. Again, many of these are Negroes. 


Hotels and Motels 


There are 549,000 workers in the hotel and motel industry. MThis 
bill would cover 275,000 of these workers in the larger motels and 
hotels. Wage surveys made by the Labor Department show chamber 
maids in some cities earning less than 50 cents an hour in 1963. 
In New Orleans, the Heep earnings of such workers have risen 
from 29 cents in July, 1948, to only 50 cents in July 1961--an 
increase of 21 cents in a 13-year period. ; } 


Hospitals 


The President's proposal would extend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
protection to about 390,000 workers in non governmental hospitals, 
nursing homes, and homes for the aged. According to the Department 


- Gore - 


of Labor, about 29 percent of all hospital workers earned less 
than $1.25 in June, 1963. Among the lowest paid hospital workers 


are dishwashers, porters, maids, and laundry workers. 


Extension of coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act is important 
to the Negro community. It is also important to the trade union 
movement. In any material which we prepare, we should make some 
mention of the fact that the major burden of the lobbying effort 
has been carried by the trade movement. It is important also to 
emphasize that we are to accept our own responsibility and to 


carry our share of the load. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row New York, N.Y. 10038 


BOs Contact List 
FROM: James Farmer, National director 


SUBJ: Mississippi Project 


Enclosed are two important items that require careful attention: 


1. A financial statement cover ing CORE's Mississippi Bank account 
for the period from July 1 through September 25. You will note 
that the statement does not include money sent directly to COFO, 
or program planning, legal and administrative expenses assumed 
directly by the national and southern offices. Nor does it 
include money spent by the CORE Scholarship, Education and Defense 


Fund on its federal programs project nor- money raised by them for 
the Ghaney-Goodman-Schwerener Memorial Center in Meridian. 


2e A list of newly hired members of the CORE Task Force and their 
responsibilities. All of these were placed on the payroll after 
September 25. We are proud that we have been able to secure 
such an able contingent to assist us. 


You will note that for July, August and September income and expense 
just about balanced. The direct salary cost, even at $25 per week, 
the expansion comes to $22,100 per year. Further, it has been our ex- 
perience that salary is only 30% of actual field expenses. These two 
statements indicate that we are now spending at the rate of $200,000 


per year in Mississippi. 
Thus, it is obvious that CORE chapters must continue to support the 


Mississippi project. In fact this support must be greatly expanded; 
three chapters -- Bergen County,Cleveland, and-Northwest:N .Yo.:--jhave 
provided more than hatf-the: income from chapters. Other chapters 
must assume more of the responsibility. 


The national office will continue to raise money through benefits 
and various projects. However, it cannot divert money from operating 


funds. Other commitments in the South include: 


1.) Expansion of staff and program in the Southern Office 
2.) Expansion of the Louisiana Task Force 

3.) Expansion of the Northern Florida staff 

4.) $85,000 expansion of our legal staff in the south 


These are direct costs only and do not include the indirect costs of 
administration, court costs, etc. Thus, it is evident that we must 


all work together, 


CORE chapters should send money to; CORE Mississippi Freedom Fund 
36 Park Row 
New York 38, Nee 


Send application for the task force to: Richard Haley, 
Southern Director 
2211 Dryades St., New Orleans, La. 


Do not send individuals to Mississippi who have not been approved by 
Our Southern staff. 


Food and clothing should be sent directly to: 


CORE Community Center CORE Community Center 
838 Lutz Street 25054 Fifth Street 


Canton, Mississippi _ Meridian, Mississippi 


1. David Dennis 


2. Dick Jewett 

3. Lois Chaffee 

4. George Raymond 
5. Annie Devine 

6. Joe Lee Watts 
7. C. 0. Chinn 

8. Theodis Hewitt 
9. James Collier 
10.Preston Ponder 
11.Matteo Suarez 
i2.Alma Bosley 
13.Eric Weinberger 
14.Elaine Weinberger 


. 
- o 


CORE -- Congress of Racial Equality 
36 Park Row, New York 10036 


Mississippi CORE Staff 


Paid Mississippi CORE staff as of September 21, 1964 


Jackson 


Jackson 
Jackson 
Canton 
Canton 
Canton 
Canton 
Leake Co. 
Philadelphia 
Meridian 
Meridian 
Jackson 
Meridian 
Meridian 


CORE Pield Secretary & ass't Proj. Dir 
COFO | ) 
CORE Field Secretary 

State Community Center Director 
Project Director 

Political Pregram Director 

Political Programs 

In Jail 

Project Director 

Project Director 

Project Co-Director 

Project Co-Director 

Field Worker 

Director, Community Center 

Community Center 


Task Force members added to staff after Sept- 21 


Ll. Eric Morton 

2. Elizabeth Fusco 
3. Chris Rainone 

4. Karen Duncan 

5. Mary Ann Shupenko 
6. Houston Howard 

7. Randy Glenn 

8. Jennie Franklin 
9. JO Ann Ooiman 
10.Gladys Freeman 


il.Marjorie Henderson 


12.Joe Morse 
13.Sandra Watts 
14.George Smith 
15.Richard Tinsley 
16.Alan Schiffman 
17.Martha Wright 


Jackson 
Jackson 


Clark Co. 


Madison Co. 
Madison Co. 
Rankin Co. 
Keake Co. 
Clarke Co. 
Madison Co. 
Rankin Co. 
Meridian 
Meridian 
Neridian 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Madison Co. 


St. Welfare Distribution Director 
St. Director of Freedom Schools 
Political Programs 

Political Programs 

Officer Manager 

Field Organizer 

Field Organizer 

Field Organizer and Freedom Schools 
Freedom Schools 

Field Organizer 

Freedom Schools 

Political Programs 

Office Manager 

Field Organizer 

Field Organizer 

Freedom Schools 

Director, Community Center 


The 17 people added to the Task Force may be adopted by an individual, CORE 
Others who will later be added to staff may also 


Chapter or other group. 


be adopted. 


The Adopt A Worker Pro 


or iNT cond tntteee T 


means that the individual CORE Task Force 


member will send letters (honestly, some write more than others), photos, 
and periodic reports to their sponsor. The cost is $1,300 per year which 
provides basic subsistence for the worker. | 


Correspondence about the program should be sent to: 


Richard Haley | 
CORE, Southern Director 
2211 Dryades Street 
New Orleans, La. 


ie | 


-? 
er 


October 9, 196% CORE - Congress of Racial Equali 
| 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y .10038 


MISSISSIPPI PROJECT 


Financial Statement July 1 thru Sept. 25, 1964 


Income 


West Coast $10, 368 42 
CORE Chapters 13,987.69 
Organizations . 3,182.00 
Rallies and Benefits (non CORE) 4416.15 

1a _ Miscellaneous 3 : ye ee 
*TOTAL INCOME Poe a e5L 

EXPENSE 

Community Centers $ 2,270.00 
Mrs. Chaney-Funeral, personal 1,710.16 
Convention Challenge 3,696 35 
Program h 640 ool 

Staff Salary 8,869.29 

Staff Expenses 1,525 .00 

Car Expenses 6,691.30 

Fund Raising 2465 .00 

Fines ae : 200 
TOTAL EXPENSE —gapton Br 


BALANCE AS OF SEPTEMBER 25, 1964. ccceccccceed 3,941.10 
* Does not include money sent directly to COFO 


**Does not include program planning, legal expenses and administrative 
expenses assumed by the CORE Southern Office or by the National Office. 


Note: The above does not reflect funds raised by the CORE-SEDF 
for the Chaney-Goodman~Schwerner Community Center. Nor 
does it include funds spent in Mississippi by CORE-SEDF 
directly, or costs borne directly by chapters in collecting 
and shipping food and clothing to welfare centers. 


PTELEGRAN 
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GOLDEN ‘KNIGHTS 


Greetings from the Golden Knigh bs 


We of the Golden Knights are honored in being the host team 
today, and in having had the opportunity to work with the 
Brooklyn Branch N.A.A.C.P. in sponsoring this worthy program. 


Our team is composed of young men from various sections 
of the country and the Greater New York area. It is most fitting 
that in playing a benefit game for an organization which stands 
for Brotherhood and Civil Rights, that our team does, and has 
always in its player representation epitomized both of these values. 
hood and Civil Rights, that our team does, and has always in its 
player representation epitomized both of these values. 


— GOLDEN KNIGHTS FOOTBALL ORGANIZATION — 


EARL G. GRAVES, JR, no ee Executive Administrator 
ALLEN SULKIS ..... 
JAMES ADAMS Seo OTe canbe catoeassesdbrnesetades tapton cease aaa Vice President 
JOHN MORANO ..... EEE Oe | 
LGUNS BARRETT ...Business Manager 


LARRY MOSELY: 7 ese Treasurer 


MSR eet er TS President 


Field Manager 


ROSS GRIFIN, Ls. Col USAR 8 Head Coach 


RAY JEMNINGS 23. Defensive Coach 
PU SID os ikicicn ea eee, a a Line Coach 


For when the “One Great Scorer” comes to mark against 
your name .. . He writes - not that you won or lost—but how you 
played the game. | 


“<> 37 


Nene i atti iia ei atte 


| 


Be ia Sm 


@ 


Was 


eg IO ON a A tO of OO BTN Sy 


R. RISLEY DENT, JR. 


President 


It was Abraham Lincoln who once 
said, “Those who deny freedom to others 
do not deserve it themselves.” These 
words, perhaps more than any others, 
tell why there is an NAACP. It is be- 
cause our organization is concerned with 
the future of our nation that it struggles 
so diligently to stamp out discrimination 
and deprivation of human rights wher- 
ever such infringements are found. 


Still, this is not a job for organiza- 
tions alone, it is rather the responsibility 
of each and every citizen of this coun- 
try. It is rather the responsibility 
of each and every man and woman 
who believes in the liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Part of this responsibility is voting, for this is some- 
thing effective that each and every one of us can and should do. More 
than ever before it is up to us to see to it that America lives up to its 
fullest potential. It is up to us-to choose leaders and representatives 
with the vision to lead us through the murky and troublesome times 
ahead. We can blame only ourselves if we permit our Constitution to 
protect some, but not all. We can blame only ourselves if the United 
States becomes a symbol of oppression instead of the symbol of free- 
dom that it has always been. 


The eyes of the world are upon us and our most glaring weakness 
is the fact that we have not stamped out the remaining vestiges of 
racial and religious discrimination. We cannot remain a symbol of hope 
if others can point out our flaw and rejoice in our slowness in correct- 


ing it. Time is no longer on our side. Gradualism will be fatal and 
there is too much at stake. 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS eet art 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


GREETINGS ... 


LUCILLE ROSE BARBARA MOORE 


There is no short cut, no easy road to freedom and equality. 
Freedom is a responsibility as well as a right and it must be shared 
by all for a better world to live in. We seldom take time to express 
our gratitude for freedom-loving and freedom-seeking people. 


We are grateful to the General Committee, its co-chairmen, its 
committee members, and its lovely contestants and their sponsors who 
have worked so harmoniously together to make this 2nd Annual Benefit 
Football Affair possible. We are grateful to our invited guests, our 
two great football teams, to our advertisers in our Journal and to you 
our patrons—for without you our labors would have been in vain, and 
this affair would not have been a reality. 


We need your continued support to meet our new challenges, new 
responsibilities and pressing needs for a better tomorrow. 


LUCILLE ROSE 
BARBARA MOORE, Co-Chairman 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS | tte te 


Golden Knights oline-up 


JOE JENNINGS, LE HOWIE HENRY, RE 

AL. SULKIS, LT _ WILLIE SPENCER, QB 
JAS. DURANT, LG BILLIE JOHN, LH 

FRED KING, C LOU BARRINGTON, RH 
TED McLURKIN, RG WALT HARRISON, FB 


JOHN MORANO, RT 


COLORS — GOLD, BLACK and WHITE 


NICKNAME DEFENSIVE TEAM — “HEAD HUNTERS” 
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Name 


CORNEL ADAMS 
JIMMY ADAMS 
SAM ALSTON 
LOU BARRINGTON 
THOMAS BESHARS 
WILLIE DAVIS 
DAN DeBERRY 
JIM DURANT 
ALEVANS 
EARL GRAVES 
JIM. GREEN 
WALTER HARRISON 
HOWIE HENRY | 
CLAUDE HUGHES 
JOE JENNINGS 
BILLY JOHN 
BOOKER KING 
FRED KING 

TED McLURKINS 
JOHN MORANO 
LARRY MOSELY 
VICTOR PAMPHIEL 
JIM PEARSON 

LEE SAMUELS 


NELSON SLAUGHTER 


WILLIE SPENCER 


ALLEN SULKIS 


JIM TEEL 

BOB TYLER 
HARRY VICKS 
ART WEINER 

AL WILSON 
THOMAS LASKER 


HAROLD McKENNEY 


AL GLASCOE 
ROBERT SCHNEIDER 
ROOSEVELT HINES 


GOLDEN ‘KNIGHTS , 
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Golden Koaights Squad Koster 


Wt. 


170 
175 
200 
175 
265 
170 
195 
190 
185 
225 
198 
220 
194 
205 
194 
200 
169 
220 
185 
220 


165 


183 
194 
240 
195 
180 
295 
190 
230 
170 
198 
185 
233 
225 
240 
190 
165 


Ht. 


5! Y sad 
5’ 9” 
5! 8” 
5! 8” 
5! 8” 
5! 9” 
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st 


5’ r 
5'1 0” 
5! 9” 
6’ 3" 
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5‘1 ” 
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, GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Program of Esl 


1. 1:00 P.M. PARADE FROM BRANCH OFFICE TO 
BOYS HIGH FIELD 
GRAND MARSHALL WINSTON CRAIG 


1:45 P.M. INTRODUCTION OF PLAYERS 


7 


3. 2:00 P.M. “KICK OFF” 


4. HALF TIME SHOW 
MISTRESS OF CEREMONIES — MRS. LUCILLE ROSE 


a. WYNN CENTER P.A.L. PRECISION MARCHING 
BAND UNDER THE DIRECTION OF LEON PALMER 


b. CROWNING OF MISS N. A. A. C. P. GOLDEN 
KNIGHTS FOOTBALL QUEEN 
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‘GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


: El George 


Ella, a freshman at Brooklyn College, is a graduate of Franklin 
K. Lane High School. She was offered a full scholarship to Howard 


University, Washington, D. C., but declined it, however, to accept a 


Regents State Scholarship. She has not as yet decided what she would 
like to major in, but most likely it will be in the field of mathematics. 


She is in the Intermediate Choir at Mt. Lebanon Baptist Church. A 
member of the Echo staff of the church magazine, Echo, she also 
participates in the tutoring program there. Her favorite pasttime is 
sewing. She is also enjoying learning how to swim and bowl. 


The Brooklyn College Chapter of the NAACP, of which she is a 
member, is sponsoring her. This group is very active on campus. It has 
this term sponsored a Freedom Song Fest, and a talk by Drs. James 
and Joseph Kennedy on the Negroes’ relationship to the new Africa. 
It is at present trying to organize a tutoring service for students in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Aeia Chishine Hall 


School: G. O. Representative in Wingate H. S. 
Wingate Girls’ Volley Ball Team 
Wingate’s Mixed Chorus 


Club Membership: St. Philip’s Episcopal Young Churchmen Girls’ 
Choir 
Delta Phi Epsilons Sorority 


Hobbies: Dancing, Piano, Singing, Sewing, All Outdoor Sports, 
Collecting Afro Figure Heads 


Ambition: Teaching (College) 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Toesttliaeeatillienendiilietndiinn catia tameeamaesal ; 
SHIRLEY THERESE 
FAUNTLEROY 
: Attended St. Joseph’s Commer- 
cial H. S. Active in NAACP Labor 
& Industry Committee. Studying 
| Music and Modeling. Active in 
| Social and Church Benefits. 
] Hobbies: Dancing, Singing and 
; , Piano. Participated in Youth 
\ March to Washington, D. C. 
| Hostess for NAACP Labor and 
| _ Industry Awards Dinner. 


God in Christ, Inc,” where Bishop 
F. D. Washington is the Pastor and 
Founder. 
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‘ 
i JEWEL ALMOND . 
Born and educated in Atlanta, 4 
Georgia. 
| = 
Member of Brooklyn Branch 2 
| N.A.A.C.P. and the Lewis Howard = 
: Progressive Association. = 
Miss Almond is a member of & 
“The Washington Temple Church of 


Member of Young Women’s Ush- 
er Board and Original Nurses Unit 
of above Church. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Carol Clarke 


a ato 


Carol is a senior student at Erasmus Hall High School. 


~—_— — ET i ati ia — 
i mile _— 


She is a member of the Choral Club, Tennis Club, 
Volley Ball Team, Leaders Club, Basketball Team 
and the Bowling Club with an average of 160. i 


Her ambition is to join her brother in the entertain- 
ment world. She sings. 
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SUGCESS TO ... 


OUR GIRL 


SI irley Fond tleroy 


From 


MEMBERS OF THE BROOKLYN N.A.A.C.P. 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM HALL | AGNES WILLIS 
ROBERT SIVELLS CELESTINE WYNNE. 
THOMAS FAUNTLEROY SHIRLEY NELSON 
EDWARD NELSON MARJORIE HOOVER 
HERMAN REDD LYDIA BAILEY 
LEROY JONES LILLIAN THOMPSON 
MITCHELL ELLIS ESTHER REDD 
CLYDE BLUE GLORIA WARTHEN 
WINSTON CRAIG EDNA EVANS 
WARREN BUNN CYNTHIA SKEETE 


nen Ss 


WE HOPE VICTORY IS YOURS 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS Saale catia atten callie alii ae 


HERMIONE GROSS 


Attended Booker T. Washington 
High School in Norfolk, Va. | 


Member of Zion Baptist Church, 
sings in Young People Choir. 


Appointed Secretary for the | 
Young Adult Council of 
N.A.A.C.P. 


She now is studying voice under 
Prof. L. Cardwell. 


Her Ambition is to be a Concert 


Singer. 
Her Hobbies are Ice Skating and 
Singing. 

NEvins 8-6479 MAin 2-9402-3-4 


CHARLES L. WARDEN 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS | 
APPRAISER - MORTGAGE LOANS 


Member - National Ass’n. of Real Estate Brokers 


1168 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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sLiwilie Glover 


i | Ticket Chairman, N.A.A.C.P. Benefit Game; 
Executive Board Member, Brooklyn Branch N.A.A.C.P.; 


President, Brooklyn Catholic Interracial Council; — 


: Commissioner, N.Y.C. Commission on Human Rights; 


Member, Committee on Civil Rights in Metropolitan 
N.Y.3 . 
. Member, Alpha. Kappa Alpha. Sorority; 
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Member, National Council of Catholic Women. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF... 


Chastaline Hall 


Graduate of Brooklyn College. Member of Paragon, 
Jamaica Progressive League, The Voter's Club and a 
Patron of the Fulton Art Fair. Employed with Office 


of William Smull, Architect, as a designer-draftsman. 
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Ist VICE PRESIDENT 
CHAIRMAN, LABOR and INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


A MEMBER OF THE 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, N.A.A.C.P. FOR 18 YEARS. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE FOR THE PAST 12 YEARS. 


SERVED AS Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 1957-58-59-61-62. 


NOW A CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT FOR 1963-1964. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS. 


in DLoving Memory of 


DOROTHY L. HURD HERBERT R. HURD 


YOUR DAUGHTER 


Wari a 


AND GRANDDAUGHTERS 


nt et Whonica 
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SLocum 6-5777 


H.R. HURD, JR. 
FUNERAL HOME, INC. 


| — FUNERAL DIRECTORS — 


MARIA HURD OWENS -:- PAUL B. HEMSLEY 


EMILIO E. OWENS }3 
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10 TROY AVENUE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ce | 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


| ST 9-7545—7746—987 | Home Phone: HY 3-5597 


WASHINGTON TEMPLE CHURCH OF GOD 
IN CHRIST, INC. 


BISHOP F. D. WASHINGTON, Pastor & Founder 
At Home With The Washingtons — W.H.B.I. 
(105.9) F.M. Radio Dial 
Monday Thru Saturday — 12:05 - 1:00 P.M. 


“THE CHURCH IN THE HEART OF THE CITY, 
WITH THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY IN ITS HEART.” | 


1372 BEDFORD AVENUE | 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"IT'S OPEN NOW''! 
THE NEW BEAUTIFUL 


LAC K PEARL 


CAFETERIA AND DINING ROOM 


DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 
EXCELLENT FOOD AND COURTEOUS SERVICE 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Come to Dinner and Bring your Family, Party, Lodge, Social Group, Etc. 
WE WILL RESERVE OUR DINING ROOM FOR YOU, 

OR OUR PATIO — NO COST r. 

Your Host: Genial ‘ 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS 
MEN’S LUNCH 
EVERY DAY 
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BEDFORD-STUYVESANT 
REAL ESTATE BOARD, Inc. 


1195 FULTON STREET 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1962 - OFFICERS - 1963 


I oie see ctansonscnnnsnsnncesnseanshiguivbstapsslibcanensipnn cote President 
LAURA: See ks... eussssssttssststsisiusssaicee FIPSt Vice-President 
Weeeeee I ee ecccelacee Second Vice-President 
ON nooo ac ccccikosscdecoscbedenpscabacennt Executive Secretary 
RN Sosa ccacsscssepdoccoseincorseones Corresponding Secretary 
I nae sns cs cesecvsicsccnicusncursccat Recording Secretary 
ccc cscccsieclecccscstmnleoclwen Financial Secretary | 
I a esaca.a cssicecsonssocesseopaccssnabsewectbouecionssaiectve Treasurer 
| 
— DIRECTORS — 
HILLIARD L. TURNIPSEED, Chairman | 
CAIN YOUNG PINKEY O. HARRIS | 
| 


— COUNSELLORS — 
MALCOLM G. MARTIN, Esq. MORRIS H. ROSENBERG, Esq. | 
VIRON K. JONES, Esq. EGBERT A. CRAIG, JR., Esq. 
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GOOD LUCK 


@ ... 


Shirley Fauntleroy 


Winston Hughell Boynton 
Craig 


VICE PRESIDENT | 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, N.A.A.C.P. 
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GOOD LUCK ... 
Carol 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF .:; | 


IRWIN MORGAN, INC. 


Retailer of 


IMPORTED & DOMESTIC WINES & LIQUORS 


Glenmore 2-3153—9263 


480 MADISON STREET | 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 
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HY 1-5365 


OF... 
ENRICO DeMARTINO 
RICHARD A. MEYER 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


COMPLIMENTS 
32 HOWARD AVENUE 


GL 3-9691 


D & M REALTY CO. 
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GOOD LUCK ... 


Shirley Fauntleroy 


HOPE YOU RUN FROM GOAL TO GOAL 
FOR A TOUCH DOWN 


omen oe pee mp eee = — 
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SJ Riiebdes a auntleroy 


CO-CHAIRMAN 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


OF N.A.A.C.P. 
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BEST WISHES 
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THE GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


CIRCLE ATHLETIC 
COMPANY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTERS FOR 


THE GOLDEN KNIGHTS FOOTBALL TEAM 


Complete Line of All Athletic Equipment 


“TROPHIES OUR SPECIALTY” 


INgersoll 7-6111 = 
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886 FRANKLIN AVENUE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. iE 
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CONSOLIDATED 
REALTY CO. 


— CAIN YOUNG — 


PResideni 1-8500 | 


262 KINGSTON AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BEST WISHES 


TO ees: 


= tone Gross 


AS YOU WORK FOR WORTHY COMMUNITY CAUSES. | 


MISS J. COSTON 

MR. NED JACKSON 

MRS. ALEXANDERIA JABLONSKY 

MR. JOHN McLEMORE 

MISS SHIRLEY GROSS 

MRS. DORA SMITH 

MISS DELLA CRUM 

MISS SYLVIA COSTON 

MISS ORA LOWE 

MRS. CARRIE BARNARD 

MR. DANNY McCOY 

MR. WILLIAM McCRIMMON 

MR. LINWOOD RIDDICK 

MRS. MARGARET WILSON 

MRS. BENJAMIN LOWERY 

MRS. MARGARET MOORE 

MAGIER’S DEPT. STORE 

RED HOOK BARBER & 
BEAUTY SHOP 

MR. STEVEN PINKWASSER 

MR. PARIS FRAZIER 

MR. THOMAS GALLAGER 

MRS. ALICE V. ORLEAN 

R. FREY 
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G. CONDZAC 
W. PASSMORE 
J. J. JUDGE 

R. BYANS 

H. TSCHUPP 
H. MILLER 
LEVI CROSBY 
J. MAMARY 7 
E. O/MALLEY ; 
F. KOEHLER ; 
MR. JAMES McCABE te 
PAUL TOY 
LUCY DATZ | 
WILLIAM COLLINS oa | 
EUGENE S. STARK 

J. WALSH 

R. FOLEY 

D. ANTHONY 

MRS. T. J. WALSH 

MRS. W. GOODEN 

MR. PURCELL LOGAN 
MRS. BEATRICE BROOKS 
MRS. L. LONG 
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IN YOUR COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


HAROLD MELVIN 
SKIPPY 

MERLENE KNIGHT 

HAROLD MELVIN 

GLADYS SIMPSON 

GLORIA WASHINGTON 
MAZIE LAMBERT 

MILDRED PONCE 

MRS. WILLIAM DE GAZON 
ROSALIND WILLIAMS 
AUDREY SMALTZ 

MRS. VIOLET OTWAY 
MRS. CORENE WRIGHT 
MRS. BESSIE HAYES 


MR. & MRS. ROBERT GARRISON 


‘MR. EDWARD JAMES 
MR. GEORGE JAMES 
MR. GEORGE MILTON 
BEDFORD BEEF CORP. 
THE ACTIVE PHARMACY 
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Alma Hall 


Shirley Fauntleroy 


Irving Evans 
Sarah Evans 
Noreen Harrison 
William Hall 
Charlotte Hall 
William Breland 
Yvonne Breland 
Edward Kauff 
Sydney Sussman 
Mary Cooper 
Joe’s Liquor Store 
Phil Hochstadt 
Willard DeBreaux 
Harold Bryan 
Angelo Aspinell 
Martin Liss 
Charles Salley 
Hall Groceries 
Leo Lreiber 

Paul Ford 

Earl M. Leveliter 


Rimberg Sporting Goods 


Sylvia Schwartz 
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Richard Robbins 
Mage Manuel 
Benie Aurden 
Richard Constantine 
Greene Automatic Laundry 
Mr. Al Glascoe 

Mrs. Al Glascoe 
Allen Sulkis 

Phyllis Rabinowitz 
Michael Thaler 
Meredith Hall 
Katherine Moses 
Wilmot A. Archibald 
Elizabeth Allen 
John Cumbo 

Eloise Allen 
Elizabeth Stenett 
Cecelia Lyons 

Ray’s Hardware 

A Friend 


Mr. & Mrs. Clifford Pamphile 


Constantine Hall 
Lucille Rose 
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, GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


ST. 9-7966 


THE CORNER RESTAURANT 


NOSTRAND AVENUE 
Cor. Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


Discount on All... | 
TOYS - NOTIONS - MENSWEAR 
Ladies and Children’s Wear 
J & M DISCOUNT 
— Values For All — 
499 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN'S FASTEST GRO 
FULTON 


STREET and NOSTRAN 


BH 


ALL YOUR PERSONAL AND HOUSE 


UL. 7-5100 
JAYSONS 
Adds Crowning Beauty to Your Home 
Furniture, T.V., Hi-Fi, Etc. 
503 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


X-MAS SPECI/ 


JANICE HOSIERY 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


| ST. 3-9891 : NE. 8-8244 UN. 4-8027 
HOLLAND’S BARBER SHOP FRANKLIN MEN’S SHOP 
| NO WAITING - 4 BARBERS IVY and CONTINENTAL STYLING 
, Satisfaction Is Our Specialty 505 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
1282 FULTON STREET ) Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 
by Nostrand Avenue 107 WEST 125th STREET te 
ya Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, N. Y. | ie 
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EHOLD NEEDS UNDER ONE ROOF TF Tl 
AALS TO ALL 1 


| B & L FRENCH CLEANERS | 
L @ oe Expert Cleaning - All Types of Alterations 
: ie HUT CAM and Remodeling 
THE FRIENDLY PLACE | “SPECIALIZING IN REMODELING” 
1284 FULTON STREET 
| WHERE NICE PEOPLE MEET breckiva, M1 ¥. 
PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS ees 
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Compliments of .. . 


‘‘A FRIEND” 


3) 


Compliments of .. . 


HILLSIDE INN 
FAMOUS VACATIONERS’ HEAVEN HIGH UP IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Only 2% Hours from New York City 


Completely Modern Resort Hotel with all types of 
Recreation for Your Enjoyment 


MAKE YOUR 1963 RESERVATIONS NOW 


By Calling: 

HY 1-4590 — ALBERT R. MURRAY 
MA 2-1950 — _ LILLIAN KAUFMAN 
or 
PR 2-0148 


STROUDSBURG, PENNA. — HAmilton 1-4199 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Greetings... 


DR. & MRS. VERNAL CAVE 


Unit of above Church. 


EDWIN F. TAYLOR 


170 BAINBRIDGE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


SL 6-2000 


THORNHILL REALTY COMPANY 


Specializing in 
SALES - MORTGAGES - MANAGMENT - RENTALS 


Sales Department 


Queenie Tillinghurst, Manager 


Louis Pennyfeather 


1256 STERLING PLACE 


‘NE 8-4790 


MARTIN 


CAMBRIDGE & KERR 


ATTORNEYS and COUNSELORS AT LAW 


Malcolm G. Martin 


549 NOSTRAND AVENUE 


Edward J. Cambridge 
Cynthia Straker 


MELVILLE T. MILLER, President 


Miles Medford 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


& WILTSHIRE 


Courtenay L. Wiltshire 
Wilfred H. Kerr 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


NE 8-3781 


DUMONT REALTY 
— EMANUEL H. LIBIN — 


— IRWIN J. JACOBSON — 


1215 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


SILOAM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


REV. MILTON A. GALAMISON, Minister 


260 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
Corner Marcy Avenue ~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Compliments of .. . 


UNITY DEMOCRATIC CLUB 


* 


— Executive Members — 
THOMAS RUSSEL JONES, Leader 
RUTH GORING, Co-Leader 


HY 3-8120 


LAWRENCE H. WOODWARD 
FUNERAL HOME, INC. 


MELVIN D. THOMAS, Director 


18 SCHENECTADY AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SS esaows PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


Dickens 6-9500 


For An Honest Estimate 


MOVING - STORAGE 


Call: DURANT and SONS 


Moving at a moment's Notice 
From One Piece To A Complete Home 
A Fleet of Padded and Sanitary Vans to Give you Prompt 
and Reliable Service 
Licensed and Insured Carrier For Free Estimate Call Anytime 
For Home, Office, Loft & Piano Moving If Busy Dickens 6-9509 
Serving The Public For More Than 20 Years 
Member of Affiliated Moving Van Owners, Inc., Local No. 814 


218 LIVONIA AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


* 


UNITED ACTION 
DEMOCRATIC ASSOCIATION 


6th A.D. REGULAR DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION 


— Executive Members — 
BERTRAM L. BAKER -:- JOSEPHINE M. BRAVO 


409 HANCOCK STREET | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS i aoe 


| GOLDEN KNIGHTS a a Og tO uO 
IN 7-3333 SPENCER VENABLE, Prop. 
VENABLE 


COAL & FUEL OIL CO. 


BONDED OIL BURNER 
INSTALLATION and SERVICE 


1629 FULTON STREET 
Near Troy Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


STAVES, CRAIG & OWENS 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


a WILLIAM H. STAVES (1935-1962) 
EGBERT A. CRAIG, JR. THADDEUS E. OWENS 


- DAVID S. WHITLOCK, JR. 


SE pg OS PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Compliments of ... 


KAPLAN BROTHERS 


KINGSTON DELICATESSEN - RESTAURANT 
— KOSHER CATERERS — 
(Second Home of All Sulkis) 


— Closed Saturdays — 


268 KINGSTON AVENUE 
One Block off Eastern Parkway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Greetings from... 


THE OIL, CHEMICAL & ATOMIC 
WORKERS, AFL-CIO, LOCAL 8-712 


WARREN J. BUNN, International Representative 


. IT’S WISE TO ORGANIZE — DO IT NOW 


369 GLENMORE AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS : | 


Another Journal Printed by .. . 


g E-M PRINTING COMPANY 


SOUVENIR JOURNALS -:- YEAR BOOKS 
PHOTO OFFSET 
— UNION PRINTERS — 


j Nightingale 9-1260 


187 CONKLIN AVENUE 
Off Rockaway Parkway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PR 2-3400 


STANLEY DOWNER REALTY CO. 


LICENSED REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE BROKERS 
STANLEY DOWNER, Real Estate 
SYLVIA J. DOWNER, Insurance 


AND STAFF 


827 NOSTRAND AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 
Buy Your Chrysler - Imperial - Plymouth - Valiant 


From... 


HENRY CAPLAN, INC. 


GOOD FRIEND OF THE N.A.A.C.P. 


1491 BEDFORD AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Compliments of ... 


NAT RABINOWITZ 


AND 


IRVING NEWMAN 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS SN ae 
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TRiangle 5-2100 


SAVIN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


INSURANCE - REAL ESTATE 


324 COURT STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LET WISDOM BE YOUR GUIDE 


A lot means a home, a home means a lot. 
It is better to have insurance and not need it 


than not to have insurance and need it. 


WISDON REALTY CO. 


ST: 3-2650-1 


708 FRANKLIN AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(www PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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To Carol... 


With Love From Your Brother: 


ED CLARKE 


CAPITAL RECORDS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Best Wishes Carol... 


From 


TIARA CLUB MEMBERS 


ROY McMILLAN GERI BROUSSARD 2 
RIP CORBIN KENDALL KNIGHT 
JOE FLUDD RUTH CLARK a 
WINTHROP SMITH EDNA PITT 

CHUCK BUSH EUGENE MURPHY 


JAMES KNIGHT | FRANK BELL 
EDDIE WALCOTT 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS - sig i ma eri genie 


PR 8-1500 


ALL POINTS TRAVEL SERVICE 


AUTHORIZED GREYHOUND AGENT 


All Tickets and Reservations by Air - Sea 


Rail - Bus - Hotel - Immigration Affidavit 


EASTERN PARKWAY | | 
Cor. Kingston Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| INgersoll 7-7477 


NORTH WIND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


REAL ESTATE - MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


ALEX STEINBERG -:- MURRAY S. GROSS 


777 NOSTRAND AVENUE | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Compliments of .. . 


VINCENT L. JOHNSON 


ASSISTANT D. A., KINGS COUNTY 


WE GIVE PLAID STAMPS 
Call and Delivery Service by Request 
BROOKLYN’S FINEST — 1 HOUR FRENCH CLEANERS 


SWIFT CLEANERS 


PR 3-1958 
1926 FULTON STREET 
Near Ralph Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SWIFT CLEANERS 
HY + 1-9475 
334 SUMNER AVENUE 3 : BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
KINGSBORO VALET 
PR 3-9306 
| 382 RALPH AVENUE 
Bet. Dean & Pacific Streets Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PR 4-7212 
STERLING PHARMACY 
223 KINGSTON AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEvins 8-3878 M. F. VELLOZA 


ELITE ART UPHOLSTERING COMPANY 


— INTERIOR DECORATING — 
“LET US BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME” 
Draperies - Slip Covers - Repairing 
Custom Built Furniture 


333 FLATBUSH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GL 5-8345 GL 5-4604-5 


PARIS B. HENDERSON 
LICENSED REAL ESTATE BROKER 


Sales - Management - Mortgages 


400 SUMNER AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GL 5-8090 | O. WILLIAMS, Prop. 


W. & W. VARIETY SHOP 


We Have Enlarged Our Stock and Carry Brand Names 
Men’‘s, Ladies’ and Children’s Wear 
We Carry the Largest Line of 
NURSES, AIDES, USHER UNIFORMS and ACCESSORIES 
WE CARRY OVER 1000 ITEMS 


236 REID AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MAin 2-4588 Licensed & Bonded 


ERIE FUEL OIL & COAL COMPANY. INC. 


OIL BURNERS. INSTALLED and SERVICED 
COAL AND FUEL OIL DELIVERIES 


1149 BEDFORD AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS ee 
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ST 3-8529—7087 NORMAN D. ARCHER, Attorney 


BEN REALTY CORP. | 
MORTGAGES - MANAGEMENT - SALES - RENTALS 


INSURANCE - NOTARY PUBLIC 


720 FRANKLIN AVENUE 
Near Park Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Compliments of... 


EMMA & MALCOLM A. DILLARD 


NE 8-2923 LEON C. DUBINS 


KAMIN'S 


FLOOR COVERING - JUVENILE FURNITURE 


1228 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


ALLIED TRAVEL BUREAU 


— COMPLETE TRAVEL SERVICE — 
Bring Your Relatives to the United States Faster 
Make Reservations Now For Carnival in Trinidad 
All You Need is 10 Percent Down Call: 
MR. FRANK N. BROWN 


1457 BEDFORD AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS ew a eae 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Office: HY 3-2044 Res.: HY 3-9003 - PR 4-8465 


BROWN & MITCHELL 
— FUNERAL DIRECTORS — 


1078 BERGEN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
BROOKLYN BRANCH 


GENTRY KERSI, President 


Compliments of .. . 


A FRIEND 


- ” —_ EE eee eee aS ee wer ese ss en ee ena een ens — iar as en r= = 


SL 6-4002-3 


CYRIL C. OLLIVIERRE 
LICENSED REAL ESTATE BROKER 


— Mortgage Loans — 


DUCHESS REALTY CO. 


1716 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


tc GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Ulster 7-1049 


WILLIAM L. REESE, JR. 


— ATTORNEY AT LAW — 


1172 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SLocum 6-6800 Evenings: PR 8-8337 


ALFRED J. RIVERA 


— ATTORNEY AT LAW — 


49 KINGSTON AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


AJAX REAL ESTATE 


ST 9-4100 


1192 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Greetings from... 


BENJAMIN WERMIEL 
— INSURANCE BROKER — 


All Forms of Insurance - RB Insurance Service 


STerling 9-2920 -:- Res.: -DEwey 6-2929 
923 FULTON STREET | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS ee iii 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


PR 3-2273 


SERVICE DRUG COMPANY 


FAMOUS FOR PRESCRIPTIONS 
Complete Stock of Human Hair Attachments 
and Hair Preparations 


Bd 1752 FULTON STREET 
a Corner Utica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—_ 


HYacinth 3-6790 


DAVIS FUNERAL HOME, INC. 


— FUNERAL DIRECTORS — 
WILLIE DAVIS, JR., Manager 
CHAS. VINCENT KIRTON, Secretary 


bi 822 ST. JOHNS PLACE 
at Bet. Nostrand & Rogers Avenues Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——— 
_ 


Best Wishes .. . 
— CAROL — 


YOUR FRIENDS 


* - See 
See 


GWENDOLYN NICHOLS WILLIAM SPANACO 
MRS. MABEL OVERTON JOHN SPANACO 
DONALD BELLAMY BRENDA CANADY 
BLU WILLIAMS 

Best Wishes <e 

— CAROL — 
BEDFORD BOWL EMPLOYEES 

ALLAN STANLEY JACK PATTON 
JAMES ALIPERTI DENNIS DeROSA 
JACK EPSENHART GEORGE BERRY 
LARRY LIBOW THELMA WHITE 
HOWIE ADLEMAN | R. J. HEMMRICK 


CE ae PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Best Wishes Carol... 


From 
TIARA LEAGUE MEMBERS 
~HAROLD HAYES : RUTH CLARK 
MATHEW HOLMES H. MICHAEL BRANDFORD 
HARVEY SEALY ~ RALPH NIERN 


JOE HOOK NAT JOHNSON 


Compliments of .. . 


JIMMY RANDOLPH 


SL 6-3340 

PEERLESS REALTY CO. 
577 NOSTRAND AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
PR 8-9058 

MISS SMART SHOP 
BETTY FOY SCAVELLA, Prop. 
1262 PACIFIC STREET 

Near Nostrand Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS acta sean 


Bus.: SL 6-3000 Res.: PR 3-4022 


SUMNER DILWORTH 
" } REAL ESTATE - INSURANCE 


: Safeguard YOUR Future - Invest in Real Estate 


7 1095 BERGEN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Compliments of ... 


/ 
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CECIL C. GLOSTER, M.D. 


Compliments of .. . 


; mt ALEXANDER E. HARRIS 


Se NTE Ee eT Te ee 
CCC a a ae ee 


IN 7-6932 Sales and Service 


i et tt i i 


HARRY MORGAN 
Audio Specialists - High Fidelity 


Monophonic - Stereophonic 


THE SOUND ROOM 
1509 BEDFORD AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ews PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


Compliments from... 


MEMBERS OF PROGRESSIVE BEAUTY 


: SHOP OWNERS OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., INC. 
| MARGRET LEWIS, President 


LOUISE GRAY, Secretary 


409 HANCOCK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PResident 3-9216 JOHN McDONALD, Prop. 


McDONALD'S DINING ROOM 
BROOKLYN’S FINEST, MOST MODERN RESTAURANT 


STEAKS - CHOPS. - CONTINENTAL DISHES 
CLARA WALKER, Hostess — ANN McDONALD, Manager 


327 STUYVESANT AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TR 5-4282 | 
~ FOUNIER DANCE ACADEMY 
Classes & Private Instruction for Children & Adults in 
TAP - BALLET - JAZZ - AFRO - MODERN - BALLROOM 
Professional Entertainment Suitable for Every Occasion 
by Our Talented 
SHOW CASE WORKSHOP 
Directors: BOB FOUNIER - HAL GREGO 
310 LIVINGSTON STREET 
Between Bond & Nevins Streets Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEvins 8-6115 


HANCOCK PHARMACY 


VERNON HOPE, B.S., Pharm. 


480 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
Cor. Hancock Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS tal ie ee 


I Org 


PR 2-9310-1 


CHARLES TAGER 


FURNITURE - BROADLOOM - CARPETS & BEDDING 


756 NOSTRAND AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Best Wishes to Shirley .. . 


OMEGA SIGMA TAU 
NON NOBIS SED OMNIBUS 


BERNICE ESTWICK OLIVA FULTON 


SHIRLEY WALKER BESS FRANCIS 
LAVERNE SMITH JACQUELINE BRANCH 


JANICE DICKERSON 


Best Wishes from... 


THE BROOKLYN DYNASTY, INC. 


Roy Furman, Pres. 


George Johnson, Vice-Pres. James Westbrook, Fin. Sec’y. 
Richard Burney, Jr., Sec’y. Linneaus Rivers, Bus. Mgr. 
Cecil Carrington, Treas. Floyd King, Social Dir. 

Donald Jackson Fred Jones William Smith 


— We are Dedicated to Self-Improvement 
Through Friendship and Knowledge — 


Vx——eaae ewe aa a ee — eee 
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IN 7-0145 | L-993 


JOHN T. YANCEY 
WINES AND LIQUORS 


“COURTESY IS OUR TRADE MARK” 


1709 STERLING PLACE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


(a st tt A tO | GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


HYacinth 3-9017 


McMILLAN & HAWKINS FUNERAL HOME 
A SYMPATHETIC COURTEOUS SERVICE | 


1597 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PR 8-1000 


BEDFORD BOWL 
_— OPEN LANES AT ALL TIMES — 


1625 BEDFORD AVENUE _ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Courtesy of ... 


FULTON TERRACE 


Catering To 
WEDDINGS - ENGAGEMENTS - SHOWERS - CLUB DANCES 
AND ALL OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
Di 2-8430 “t- AMATO, Prop. 


2083 FULTON STREET , BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STerling 3-9040 


YORK WINE & LIQUOR STORE 
N. Y. S. LIQUOR STORE LIC. NO. L-61 


1361 FULTON STREET 
Opposite New York Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS ct IO ay 


— 
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STerling 3-7007 Res.: PResident 1-7260 


HAROLD B. BRADY 
ATTORNEY and COUNSELOR AT LAW 


1261 FULTON STREET | 
Near Nostrand Avenue 7 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


JOSEPH B. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


Dickens 2-2467 | Res.: GEdney 4-5755 
DuBOFF ADJUSTERS, INC. 


MURRAY M. DuBOFF, President 
LICENSED FIRE ADJUSTER 
24 Hour Telephone Service 
Licensed in the State of Pennsylvania 
Specializing in Fire, U & O and Fine Arts 
Adjusters of Fire Losses for the Assured 
1528 PITKIN AVENUE 
Manufacturers Trust Co. Bldg. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- as OE a a eae a 
” - — i lll 


VOTER'S CLUB, INC. 


LOUIS HERNANDEZ, Leader 
IGNAZIO NIEVES 


BETTY VILLA, Co-Leader 
JENNY HERNANDEZ 


3rd A.D. -:- 10th A.D. -:- 17th A.D. 


149 TOMPKINS AVENUE | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a I I Igy PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


PR 8-2753 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


JUMOS PHARMACY 
RELIABLE PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICE 


NORRIS R. JACKSON, Reg. Pharm. 


72 KINGSTON AVENUE 


Near Pacific Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Compliments of . : 


PATTERSON’S | 
BAR and GRILL 


Compliments of ... 


A FRIEND 


PR. 8-3789 Res.: ST. 3-3315 


SYDNEY S. MOSHETTE 
REAL ESTATE - INSURANCE 


Notary Public 


1465 FULTON STREET 


Brooklyn, N. : ¥, 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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NEvins 8-6706 - 6782 


UNITY FURNITURE CO. 
EASY CREDIT TERMS 


Furniture, Appliances, Bedding, Juvenile 


1213 FULTON STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— 


GL. 5-8532 


MAUDE B. CUMMINGS TAYLOR 
M.B.C. MUSIC STUDIO 


675 HANCOCK STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


M. GRAYSER 


ESQUIRE BARBER SHOP 
Hours: Tuesday to Saturday - 9 - 9 p.m. 


468 NOSTRAND AVENUE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STerling 3-8792 


ANTONIO’S PIZZERIA 
and ITALIAN CUISINE 
Specializing in 
FINEST ITALIAN FOOD 


318 FLATBUSH AVENUE 
Brighton Line to 7th Ave. Sta. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I eee a ET EE 


PR. 4-8065 L-164 


1551 FULTON 
WINE & LIQUOR, INC. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Bet. ALBANY & THROOP AVENUES 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Compliments of . . 


WALTER SCOTT 
DELICATESSEN & FANCY GROCERIES 


-659 FLATBUSH AVENUE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GR. 9-3520 


LAMBERT A. WHITE 
REAL ESTATE - INSURANCE 


201-14 104th AVENUE 
Hollis, N. Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


SKYWAY MEAT MARKET 


1400 ST. JOHNS PLACE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Glenmore 2-3621 


R. S$. SAUNDERS 


FUNERAL HOME 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


217 REID AVENUE 
Cor. Jefferson Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN 7-9107 - WINES & LIQUORS 


WE DELIVER 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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PR. 2-2323-4 Mortgage Insurance 


STRUM AND STRUM 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


Life, Accident, Health, Auto 


805 FRANKLIN AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN. 7-3030 


ERSKINE FUNERAL HOME 


EGBERT S. ERSKINE, Funeral Director 


1341 BEDFORD AVENUE 
Cor. Dean Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A A ag 


SL. 6-1605 


RICHARDSON REAL ESTATE 


1610 FULTON STREET 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CDPD DP Oo PF - PP 


UL. 7-7329 Rental & Mortgage Service 


WILLIAM H. CUMBERBATCH 
LICENSED REAL ESTATE BROKER 


Specializing in Sales & Purchasing of 
Homes and Investment Properties 


547 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


BU. 2-7864 


WESTON’S INSURANCE SERVICE 
IRVING P. WESTON 


Insurance and Real Estate Broker 


463 ROGERS AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EE EB BP DP DP DP BED DP BD DP BP DPD DP DP P-HPD . 


Compliments of 


SHAW’S SLEEP SHOPS 
BEDROOMS - LIVING ROOMS 


KITCHEN SETS, ETC. 
1188A FULTON STREET 


Corner Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UL. 7-7172 Res.: MA. 2-4141 


HENRY SMALL 
LICENSED REAL ESTATE BROKER 


Sales, Rentals, Management, Mortgages 


961 BERGEN STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hickory 3-1105 


R. C. HENDERSON, JR. 
— FUNERAL DIRECTOR — 


535 EVERGREEN AVENUE 
Bet. Halsey & Hancock Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Y 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Slocum 6-4405 


LEON A. BRODERS 
Broker - INSURANCE - Consultant 


Real Estate and Insurance 


15 MARION STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EO AO I A A A A A A A A A AE A A A A AI 


HY. 8-8282 


HEATMASTER 


FUEL OIL SALES and SERVICE 


265 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OO A A AE A A A A IO A A ca a a a 


Good Luck ... 
ELLA 


Greetings from 


THE GIRLS OF GRAVEY 
HOUSE OF BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


PLD P PPP PPP PPP PPPOE 


NE. 8-0817 


IRIS 
FURNITURE CO., INC. 


1333 FULTON STREET ~ 
Near Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HY. 3-5751 


D. COHEN & SON 


ROOFING - SKYLIGHTS - REPAIRS 


2022 FULTON STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OO ag I A cA A A A A AAO A A BO AOE EO A AE AOE AE RB A 


HY. 3-6886 
“WIGS” FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Cleaned - Set - Styled 


RUTH LEWIS 


PRIVATE FITTINGS 


A A AP A A 


NE. 8-0265 - 1234 


RITTER 
WINES & LIQUORS, INC. 


549 CLASSON AVENUE 
Just off Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NE. 8-4432 WE DELIVER 


RUSSO’S 
GROCERY & DELICATESSEN 


FANCY FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


212 GREENE AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Compliments of .. . 


C & B FRUITS, INC. 


1161 FULTON STREET 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAROL 


NAT JOHNSON 


TIARA LEAGUE 


PR. 8-0293 
BILL HAYWOOD AUTO REPAIRS 


134 EAST 98th STREET 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HYacinth 3-7870 


DR. WILLIAM H. DUKETTE 


1814 FULTON STREET 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Res.: IN 7-9893 - Bus.: NE 8-2940 (2:30-6) 


ALMA E. BAILEY 
PIANO TEACHER 


Pianist, Organist, Accompanist 


A A AB A A I A A A BO A A A A 


Best Wishes to... 


ALMA HALL 


MARCELLA PITTS 
GENEVIENE H. DAVIS 
LYNETTE T. DAVIS 


Compliments oe ee 


E. SPINELLI & S. MORRONGIELLO 
RETAIL WINES and LIQUORS 


L 5169 


1645 ST. JOHNS PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TE PP ET EF PF PPP FBP BP EF PPE PPP PLS EHD 


Compliments of .. . 


FULTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


601 THROOP AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


C STerling 3-9214 FRanklin 4-9788 


BILLY & GEORGE SHOES 
DON’T MISS THIS 6.98 CLEARANCE SALE 
1473 BEDFORD AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1298 BROADWAY 
| a Hewlett, L. I. 


IN. 7-9890 - if no answer, HY. 3-4363 


' ST. MARKS FLORIST 
Howse of Quality, Value and Service 
GEORGE MANLEY 
736A NOSTRAND AVENUE 


| Corner Park Place 
Fy Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MA. 2-7788 


SPENCER LIQUORS 


33 SPENCER PLACE 
Fulton St., 3et. Bedford & Franklin Aves. 


Brook'yn, N. Y. 
PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPE 


Come and See Willie Mae at... 


WILLIE MAE’S MILLINERY 
and GIFT SHOP 


For the Finest in Ladies Ready to Wear, 
& Custom Made Hats, Also Lingerie, 
Hosiery, Sweaters, Blouses & Gloves. 


1381 BEDFORD AVENUE 
Brook!yn, N. Y. 
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Compliments of ... 


LOUIS T. PENNYFEATHER 


I AAG a A A AO RE A ARE AO OE ARE A AE Ra 


Compliments of ... 


ATTY. & MRS. GEORGE D. 
BROOKS and FAMILY 


BU. 7-5013 - 9756 Roofing 


STANLEY LEWIS 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
Electric Sewer Cleaning - New Bathrooms 


Complete Heating Systems Installed 


33 LENOX ROAD 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST. 3-8453 


TIMM’S DONUT SHOP 
FRESH DONUTS MADE DAILY 
515 FRANKLIN AVENUE 


Near Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


Instant Glamour... 
WIGS (Human Hair Only) 
Any Color - Any Style by 
CHARLES REUBEN 
Cleaned, Shaped, Re-Styled 
CASDULAN - UN. 5-1960 


I  ,  e t e t t  t 
— 


210 WEST 125th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


“ompliments of 


CO a ET Oe ee a ae 
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A FRIEND 


UNiversity 5-1960 


o 


_ RUBY BENDER 


CASDULAN HAIRDRESSERS 


210 WEST 125th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


PR. 3-4745 


LILLIAN H. WILLIAMS 


FREEMAN D. MASON 


EB EB PPO DEBE BBP PBL PILI PIP PPP PLP OP 


275 REID AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


Compliments of .. . 


JAYTON AGENCY, INC. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


As Low as $22.00 Down 
Eight Monthly Payments 


110-33 NEW YORK BOULEVARD 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Compliments of... 


MOSKOWITZ BAR & GRILL 


279 REID AVENUE 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Compliments of .. . 


NELBETT, RAVENEAU CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


A A a ca A A I AO I A A A A Aha 


GR. 5-0590 


SUPERIOR 
CLEANING SERVICE CO. 


Division of 
SERVE WELL 
CLEANING CONTRACTORS CORP. 


108 EAST 16ih STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


ene See 
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GOLDEN KNIGHTS 


PR 8-1290-1 | PR 4-2260 


EARL @. GRAVES, JR. 


- Realtor + 


Real Estate, Management, Syndication : 


os 


Mortgage Loans, Leasing, Mortgage Servicing 


a 


QUALITY HOMES FOR SALE IN ALL AREAS 


an 
a 


Affiliated with the Office of 


te II™ 


Fed 


JOEL L. GOLDBERG 


ws 


1620 BEDFORD AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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STAR. OF cai ab THE SUN" 
) a % ai "FBATYRING: | - 4 
: > SHB. CHOIRS OF 
i i oo Nn LEBANON AND BETHANY BAPTIST CHURCHES 
; 9.7 OMRSs JEANETTE DAVIS & MR. JAY SANFORD, MINISTERS OF MUSIC 
a6 LET 2 ROE, aby e “4 
LORENZ GRAHAM, FOLK SINGER : | 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS BY THE REVEREND LAWS | 
SPLENDID MEMORALBE EVENING PROMISED 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 8, AT 8 P.M. SHARP 
~M?, LEBANON BAPTIST CHURCH — * 030. DECATUR ST.(at LEWIS AVE) 
" ADMISSION FREE! COME OUT ‘ae JOIN US IN OUR EMANCIPATION program. 
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tentuat Council of Federated Orgenizetions toll us. abot: now y ig is is bee ébly 


your ary pay check came to you in eerly November 1962 and y va li not 
get another until late in May 1963... This.is-the predicament. many,-meny == _ 
Negro farm workers find themselves in this year. peianneee is. eke ; 
the place of the workers to gather the CTOPS. Many Ne gro workers lives: } 


have been spent in this form of occupation.’ While Automation is the 
greatest contributing factor,the Negroes that have been involved in the 


Freedom Movement are t!: first and the most severely victimized by the : 
misery of hunger and colde ) 
There are many families without fire ‘during ‘this cold winter, many b 
of the children have no shoes for their cold feet. Yerhaps worst of all “ 
many go to bed every night hungry and cold. Clarksdale, beg hie ac 88 need 
your help in trying to ease this humen misery. If you-can help, lease 
contact lir. Aféron E. Henry, President Mississippi Council of Federated ; 
Organizations 1,00 Yazoo Ave., Clarksdale, Mississippi. | 
19963 - 196, } 
Officers md Executive Committee Chairman ’ 
PRESIDENT - WARREN J. BUNN «APH VICE PRES, - LEWIS DOUGLAS 
ND VICE PRES. - ALMA E. BAILEY ASST. SEC.--- -- ERMA PORTER 
34RD VICE PRES. WINSTON H. B. CRAIG TREASURER--------OLIVER T. JAMES 
' 
WE NEED YOUR COOPERATION AND WE WILL MAKE THE BROOKLYN BRANCH BIGGER 
AND BETTER THAN EVER, 
, 
| c 
JOIN THE NAACP TO-DAY 
) ? 
1 

: 
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Lewis and @riere co-chairmen ‘will-in- - 
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The NAACP hes served to unite people - Mp J Baldwin | 
2 John Killens 9 vanes. 5 


of all groups with’ a‘ program that meets Louis Lomax will appear on the beceay" 
the need of eve ryone regardl ess of F809, program, February ve me from 7:30 All 


creed or color, | ‘The Brooklyn ¢6mmun hity © : 
today has need» for :an effective oNAACP — ae G00 fe | 
grem as never before in .our .existence.... .« 2: ARY 5. 1963 


tro oOlitan meeting of. incite: : 
airmen md officers at New York Branch 


Sttice 125th Ste at. 7230 P.M. 


Toward this end, I pledge ‘myself,’ to’ do: *- 
olll I can to. emadeot. ‘a program-to-cever 
legal, ‘Labor; “Ediic ation, *end “Housing * probe 


tt a 


Jems». The Legal kedress~Committee ‘has | 
been enlarged and now has more lawyers ‘to. FEBRUARY 8, 1963 | 


cover local cases, The education com | : 
mittee wll pool its efforts with other Emancipstion Centennial Program at 
Mt. Lebanon Baptist Church 230 Decatur 
groups for an al 1 out attack on education Ste . Enjoyable Program, Every member 
ills in our borough, The Labor ‘Committee “3044 attend. Come md bring all of 
of the NAACP, Messers Fauntleroy, “Jod “your friends. Admission Free. Pro- 


against ‘discrimination ~ vs Sterts at & P.M. sharpe 


by employers and unicns ‘alike. Légis- °"- FEBRUARY. i, 1963. ee 
nomn, George ‘Eleury,; ‘Regs ‘and * ae. Board Meeting at Branch Office. 
‘have formed ‘a ‘committee, Bs 30 P.M. sharpe : ) 
The Brooklyn NAACP Committee ‘for Active sok ct 
Citizenship to activate the Voter Regis- FEBRUARY 28, 1963 aks 8:30 P.M. re 
ee : guler 
tration, Cox pela Sar ovghiat iw ‘Borongtes ° “Tei aiaiin meeting of the Brooklyn : 
Ss alley, Fund Raising Chairman, - ‘;, h t the P Hall Bklyn_ 
will soon start a series of Fund Raising ° _ Bee ” re sack ag 
Projects to Finance the Branch Activities; °°” 
The Brench Office will ‘be ‘open from Mon ° yabcH ie ae : 
day to rhlgp eS 3PeM. to 10 Pel. to aid th ‘Centennial Legislative Mobilization to . 
munity in every way possible. We neéd = Aj » NeY. All members urged to join | 
YOUr ahs. Please come out and be en act- George Fleary Legislative Chairman and | 
er. Rev. Lowry aid Mrs. Tatem other leaders to get Civil Rights Legis= 
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will lead the Church Work vee eeete ‘ letivs passed.For information call 
Hh MA 2-251 
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| a0 O 3rd Ave. NY = 


Books Audited by 
Hapnibal Herring 
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a Memberships(ine. inet. en n tate | 
We received froms : errr. 2 
Golden Knights Football: Ge c te (G Gr v siaali: eeenrrene 
Labor Committes Awards Di Pint ® ‘| , ‘OSS ay esvieecece® 


Theater Parties(Net) phe... : omeeemagenta 


Gifts and Contributions serseresraceresneccrens =e 


*Exchanges--see disburseme | 


bee esceseoeosessieee 


_ Total Cash Receivedecccesces sapamact sterner tee" s* 3 : 


We had cashin Banks on Jen. 1, ES os ak ebie bens 
Total Cash AVOLlODlessssessectbeoesecesccesescase 
Wq Peid as follows: ales 


‘ a 


Young AGUITS cecsecces « GgCME ccd ses cwenesaee 
Youth COUNCIL es eeceencsecegererarerererecseces 


National OL PROG iso <'v'c Jew oun ee asns 44 de eeeeds 
| TOXOBs oviese deccccd éckss Catena baneedecs.cen es 
. POstagecesccccecesdacdoesath meeceseneseuaeeans 
Stationery dc Printings o0ossicee-e-9 sg0teseecesuee 
Renteececcccrccccccssecscvapecesoveecessersese 
Salaries and WOLCS's udeus chescedeagesesensseee: 
Electricityeccssesecccsncocenedeessceeece cvere 
TelephonGecececciccceccs Cevessveeeceeosccerecrres 
Contribution to Freedom FM eee coerkc cosiesises 
Miscelleanasus Contributionseseseveceseescocess 
Convention EXPCNSCS oeeseccapeeseseeveces eseccese 


* Exchanges(see FOCCIPtS Jowreceemeesourceeeccers 
f 
: iiiscellaneous Expenses.. . Be i erecesccwreccsccse 


We paid out a total of situs dae eb 6600.ce nese eset 
Leaving us cash on hand end in: — Of vecveresers : 


4 


Lafayette National Bank Bal. 12/31/62 § $3 as 31.25 
Manufacture Menover’ Trust So. Bal. 2621.55 
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UN. 251,119 
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- Children at civil rights rally in Newark last night when CORE 
| demanded a civilian police review board. Feared diserders did 
not. materialize. Post Photo by Engel 
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The Denver Post 
‘The Voice of the 
Rocky Mountain Empire 
D. 257,481 SUN. 347,033 
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Pledges to 
Rule Fairly 


WASHINGTON—( AP)—For- 
mer. Mississippi Gov. James P. 
Coléman told senators Tuesday 
that, if confirmed as a federal 
circuit court judge, he will | 
abide by the decisions of the Su-. 
preme Court and the act of 
Congress “‘100 per cent.” 

He said that if he had any 
doubt about that, or about his 
ability to serve without prej- 
udicé, he would not have allow- 
ed President Johnson to submit 
his nomination for a place on 
the -5th Circuit Court of Ap- 

peals ) 


Coleman, under heavy fire 
from civil rights organizations 
: as a segregationist, testified he 
| believes, “by virtue of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court: and 
| the acts of Congress, separa- 
| tion of individuals by race or 


| . a in this country.” 
| | k the witness chair at 


| @ crowded Senate judiciary sub-| 
_ committee hearing after the 

of Racial Equality 

(CORE) and others strongly 

ed that his nomination be 

Tejected by the Senate. - 


CORE Seeks 
Local’ Help 
For Freedom 


1-17-65 

Jackson County Negroes were 
urged Thursday night to join in 
the ‘“‘fight for freedom” at a 
“mass freedom rally’’ conduct- 
ed by the Congress of Racinl 
Equality (CORE) at Mount Ol- 
ive Baptist Church. 

Bill Bradley, CORE. national 
treasurer, and Spiver Gordon, 
CORE Florida field secretary, 
were principal speakers, and 
John D. Due, attorney for 
CORE-Scholarship Educaticn 
Defense Fund (SDEF) explain- 
ed provisions of the 1964 Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act. 

Gordon said the Negroes 
cause involves. ever Negro. -‘Tf 
your face is black, you’re in it,’’ 
he said, promising that CORE 
would get the ‘Uncle Toms and 
nervous Nellies’’ in line. 

Bradley urged full . coopera- 
tion of the Negro community 
with the CORE program of be- 
coming full participants in the 
political and economic lif2 of 
the community. He castigated 
officials in the ‘‘white power 
structure,’’ from the local sher- 
{iff and mayor to Gov. Havdon 
{Burns (‘‘He’s no better than 
George Wallace’) and Pres)}- 
dent Johnson, whom he criti 
cized for naming a former Mis- 
sissippi governor (James P. 
Coleman ) to a federal judge- 
ship. 

Due explained ttwt oh first 
step for participation in the 
‘war on poverty’ under last 
year’s act is to form.a commu.u- 
nity action committee. He an- 
nounced the tocal branch of the 
NAACP will hold a meeting next 
week to form a corporatio; to 
act as that committee and apply 
for and administer federal funds 
under the Economic Opportuni- 
ties Act. 


' LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


CORE’s Clarification 


Dear;Editor: 1~'l-¢3 | 
We would like to clarify our (CORE’s) 


reasons for working in Marianna and Jackson © 


County, as they were misleadingly stated in 
your editorial of July 15. There is no need 
for us to.expend our effort in “finding fault” 
with Marianna, for this is being done every 
day in every Negro home. | 

The criticisms of this community go deep, 
for its faults affect the daily lives of thous- 
ands of its citizens. A group of local Negro 
leaders have felt these faults to be grave 
enough -to call for the creation of an NAACP 
chapter. This organization, in existence for 
five years, has drawn up criticisms of the 
existing system in Jackson County, formulat- 
ed a plan of action, and taken action on 
several: issues. 


Thus, we of CORE have not barged into | 


Jackson County equipped with fantastic crea- 
tions of our imagination, or prepared to 
search for trivial faults. Rather, we have 


come at the request of local residents to help. 


implement previously initiated programs, and 
have been warmly welcomed by both white 
and Negro citizens of the community. 
_ The Negro community here may be grati- 
fied to know that the Floridan advocates 
“equality of opportunity,” but that has not 
helped local Negro citizens obtain good. jobs 
or a good education. Perhaps they have been 
refused these opportunities because white 
persons have been exercising their “personal 
preference” as to whom they would like to 
associate with. 
: And what does the large number of light- 
skinned Negroes in ‘this area and the South 
indicate about freedom ‘of association? _ 
Since the Floridan has expressed a com- 
mendable willingness to listen to “construc- 


tive criticism,” perhaps it will listen more — 


op@tly to that coming from an important 
segment of the local citizenry. | 
In the name of freedom, 

/s/Julie Shurski 

Sidney Daniels 

Johnny L. Watson 

_ CORE Task Force Workers 
(EDITOR’S ._NOTE: The Floridan, first 

and foremost, is happy that Marianna hospi- 
tality has been extended to our visitors. with 
a “warm welcome.” We would like to point 
out, however, that “equality of opportunity” 
is no guarantee of success, but that the most 
must be made of each opportunity, and in- 
dividual initiative ‘must be demonstrated. The 
Floridan refuses to’accept the guilt for moral 
misconduct which may have produced “light- 
skinned Negroes” in our area, just as we 
disallow any guilt for illegitimate dark-skin- 
ned babies. is does, we agree, offer tangi- 
ble proof of “freedom of association,” possibly 
too liberal.a freedom. Finally, the Floridan 
still is willing, and still is waiting, to hear 


constructive criticism, which was in scant — 


supply at Thursday night’s CORE “freedom 
rally.” While some salient points were made, 


most of the meeting was devoted to calling 


the “white power structure” names such as 
“snake in the grass,” “fat cat,” etc. in an ap- 
parent effort to stimulate enough feeling to 
recruit demonstrators and donors. If such 
efforts are necessary, we question the depth 
and extent of local unrest.) 


= a 


» BIBLE VERSE 


Why are ye so fearful? How is it that ye 
have’ no faith?—Mark 4:40. Jesus trusted His 
Heavenly Father for heavenly things and for 
earthly things. We can trust Him. too. 


Perfect Community 


The only ideal community had only two 
residents — and they were kicked out for 
swiping an apple. 

So, it is not difficult to find fault with 
any community, if that’s your purpose. And 
that seems to be the purpose of an entire 
organization in this country today: go to any 
community and find fault with it. 

Now, this doesn’t necessarily have to be 
bad for those living in the community. Take 
Marianna, for-instance. All of us who live 
here know it isn’t quite perfect. And it may 
do us all good to have someone from outside 
Marianna point out some of our faults to us. 

But it can also be heartening to us if all 
they can find are the nit-picking, picayunish 
or erroneous faults such as have been pointed 
out already. 

This week there are several persons who 


identify themselves as members of the Con- > 


gress of Racial Equality (CORE). Now, who 
elected these members of “Congress” isn’t 
quite clear, and who their. constituents are 


isn’t clear, either. But their-avowed mission, | 


apparently, is to correct the wrongs in Mari- 
anna. | 3 
Fine. But, seriously, fellows (and 
ladies?), you’ve missed the boat completely. 
Of course, that is to be expected if you 
haven’t lived here a while, but the errors of 
our ways that have been pointed out so far 
aren’t anything compared with some of our 
real problems. 

And let’s set the record straight on this 
“racial equality” bit, while we’re at it. The 


Floridan long has advocated equality of 


OPPORTUNITY, but equality of social ac- 


ceptance and per sonal preference is not some- | 


thing that can be conferred or legislated. It 
has to be earned, black or white, and even 
then it’s not guaranteed, what with the 


vagaries of human nature. ‘ 
(Just between us folks, CORE, don‘t you 


have certain people you’d prefer to associate 
with, and certain people whom you’d just as 


soon avoid?) 
Those of us who want a-better Marianna, 


and we are legion, welcome constructive 
criticisms, but why waste our time and yours 


with nit-picking? a 


| KKK Schedules 
| Dofhan Rally 


A rally of the Alabama Ku 
Klux Klan will be held in Do- 
than tonight, according to Rob- 
ert M. Creel of Montgomery, 
Alabama Grand Dragon. 

The rally will begin at 6:30 
p.m. with music by the Dothan 
Lyrics and speaking at 7:30 
p.m., at the Jones Farm Equip- 
ment Co. on the Montgomery 
Highway at the circle. Creel will 
be the speaker. 

Creel said everyone in the 
_|Wiregrass area, including North- 
.|west Florida, is invited to 
p|attend, and membership appli- 
4|cations will be made available. 
4- | He said the Klan plans to set up 
f units all over Albama, and to 


ee... eee 


.jhold a rally every night ‘‘some- 
.|where in the state.” 
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CORE Files Sunland Prote 


Howell Denies 


alleged racial 
at Sunland 
are contained 


Complaints of 
discrimination 
Training Center 
in a letter from two men who 
identify themselves as ‘task 
foree workers’’ with the Con- 
eress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) of Quincy. 

The letter, released Tuesday, 
is addressed to Anthony -ele- 
brezze, secretary of the Depai'- 
ment of Health, Education ai 
Welfare, with copies purported- 
‘ly sent to ‘Howard Harry” 
(Harry Howell), Superintendent 
at Sunland: Gov. Burns; the 
Florida State Department 
“Health, Education and Wei- 
fare’ (state welfare depart- 
ment): L. L. Mitchell, U.S. vivil 
{Rights Commissioner; Southern 
Regional CORE, New Orleaas; 
Spiver W. Gordon, CORE Flori- 
da Field Secretary in Quinc/: 
Attorney John D. Due, CORE— 
S.E.D.F., Tallahassee; and Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey. 


The. letter alleges discrin- 
-inatory practices such as hous 
ling Negro patients ‘separately, 
| excluding Negro patients from 
occupational training, teaching 
‘Negro patients in segregated 
classes, feeting Negroes at seg- 
regated eating facilities, re- 
_stricting Negro employes to “‘col- 
‘ored cottages,” and derogatory 
references to Negro patients by 
athletic directors. 


: /, 


Race Charges 


The letter says the two men 
visited the center July 9 and 
observed the above, and asks 
Celebrezze to conduct an imme- 
diate investigation. 

Howell said Wednesday he did 
not know of CORE’s ‘‘visit’’ but 
that at least four of the six 
charges are false, in that Negro 
patients are included in occupa- 
tional classes with whites, ad 
other school classes are inte- 
grated, eating facilities are mnte- 
grated and Negro employes are 
not sgregated from white em- 
ployes. 

He justified the use of Negro 
cottage parents for Negro cot- 
tages as part of the basic reaa- 
bilitation in which the patient is 
encouraged to identify with the 
cottage parent as a real parent. 
This would be made more diffi- 
cult, he said, if the cottage par- 
ets and patients were not of 
the same race. 

He added that an immediate 
investigation will be made about 
the alleged derogatory refer- 
ences by athletic directors. He 
noted that the center’s basball 
team, which was in Fort Myers 
Wednesday, has three Negro 
players. 

Howell said he would welcome 
any investigation by Celebrezz- 
e’s office, or any other qualified 
department, because he is satis- 
fied the center is fully compuiy- 
ing with the intent of the Civil 
Rights Act. 


Cher 7 Covent, Jin 
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etitions omg 


I: The poor and underprivileged people of Gadsden 
County, both Negro and white, are being deprived ol 
over one million pounds of Federal surplus foods because 
of a petition signed by Altonese Jackson, Johnny Lee 
Watson (CORE), Rev. W. H. Fortson (NAACP), Thelma K, — 
Robinson (Stevens Elementary PTA), Spivey Gordon 
(CORE), Negro Progressive Club of River Junction, and 
CORE— River Junction, according to Everett Gay, presi- 
dent of Gadsden Community Action, Inc. 


¥ This was revealed at a meeting ~ 
lof the board of directors: of Gads- 
den. Community Action, Inc., held 
Tuesday night at the Gadsden 
Courthouse. | 


CAPT PTAA — 
—_— AINE 


petition submitted to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Washing- 
ton, in March of this year, pre- 
vented the local poverty combat- 
ting organization from participat- 
ing in the surplus food. program 
or getting an initial development 
grant up to this time. : 

On July 8 a meeting was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce of- 
fice in Quincy which was attend 


ed by Robert Bryant, Willie Wil- | 


liams and Tom Maxwell, mem-— 
bers of the board of directors; 
Col. Thompson; John Due, attorn- 
ey for CORE; Dorothy Jones and. 

William Robinson, representatives 
of CIG; Johnny Watson, field 

»} worker for CORE, and Charles L. 
Feltus, representative of the re- 

gional Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Atlanta. 

At this meeting it was agreed 
to change the by-laws of Com- 
munity Action, Inc., to allow for 
,|21 members on the board of di- 
,|rectors instead of the present 15. 
The six additional members to 
.| be sé@lected by the present board 
from a list se eligible people. It 
was agreed by all present at the 
-| July 8 meeting that these changes 

‘would satisfy the Federal Govern- 
ment and the petitioners and no 
further objections would be en- 
countered. 

Section 3 of Article III original- 
ly .read: ‘In addition to the an- | 
nual meeting and special meet- 
ings provided for herein, there 
shall be quarterly meetings of the 
membership solely to receive 
status reports from the board of 
directors and officers of the cor- 
poration at a time and place to 
be designated by the board of di- 
rectors and no other business shall 
be transacted at such meetings.” 
This section was changed Tues- 
day night by taking out the word 
“solely” and deleting the last 
ten words ‘‘and no other business 
shall be transacted at such meet- 
ings.” This change was. also 

| agreed upon at the July 8 meet- 


jing. . 
| The board of directors of Gads- 
den Community Action recently 


| 
' 


agreed upon at the July 8 meet- 
ing. 
The board of directors of Gads- 
den Community Action recently 


‘received the following communi- 


eation from John D. Due, Jr., rep- 
resenting the Civic Interest Group 
of Quincy and the Congress of 
Racial Equality. Copies of this 
letter were sent by Attorney Due 
to Sargent Shriver, Earl Redwine, 

Sam Hand and Spiver Gordon. 
On July 7, 1965 Mr. Feltus a 
‘epresentative of the regional 
‘office in Atlanta of the OEO con- 
ferred with Col. Thompson and 
Mr. T. L. Maxwell, representa- 
‘tives of the Gadsden County CAP, 
\Mrs. Dorthy Jones and Mr. Will- 
iam Robinson, representatives of 
CIG, Mr. Johnny Watsori, repre- 
‘sentative of Quincy CORE, and 
| Attorney John D. Due, Jr. 

The purpose of. the meeting 
was to discuss the petition sub- 
|mnitted by CIG demanding broad- 
ler representation on the Board of 

Directors of the Gadsden County 
CAP. Mr. Feltus suggested that 
ithe present Board of Directors 
‘was defective in that it did not 
‘comply with paragraph 5 of part 
-B on page 16 of the CAP guide 
book; that. paragraph ‘“‘requires 
‘maximum possible participation 
of the residents of the areas or 
neighborhoods in which the pro- 
gram will be carried out and of 
the members of the groups that it 
will serve’’. Basically it requires 
that a substantial number of 
poverty people actually serve on 
the Board of Directors of a CAP, 

Pursuant to the requirement, 
Col. Thompson suggested that the 
Board of -Directors be increased 
by six, these six people to be 
actual poverty people. Col. Thomp- 
son also suggested that the Gads- 
{den County Welfare Department, 
Jan organization admittedly well 
qualified in dealing with problems 
of the poor, select from among 
their files the six poverty people 
to be added to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

It is to these suggestions that 
the Gadsden County CIG, through 
their counsel attorney John OD. 
Due, Jr. now responds with the 
following suggestions: 

1) That the Gedsden County Wel- 
‘are Department should not be 
ne agent to appoint or suggest 
‘he six people to be added to the 
soard of Directors; that these 
epole would be subject to the 

control’ of the Welfare Depart- 

ent, and would therefore not 
ye able to freely exercize the right 
(Continued on Page Elever, 
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Surplus Foods 


(Continued from. Page One) 


guaranteed in the CAP guide. Part 
B. section 5b on page 16: 
‘‘to protest or to propose 
additions to, or changes in the 
ways in which a community 
action program is being plann- 
ed or undertaken’’ | 

2) That the six additional mem. 
bers of the Board of Directors of 
the CAP in Gadsden County be 
elected by their peers, in truly 
democratic fashion; that these six 
additional peaple be elected from 
communities such as Midway, 
Quincy, Havana, Chattahoochee, 
Greensboro, Mt. Pleasant, Gretna, 
St. Stephen’s, Oak Grove, Scot- 
land, Gibson, Shiloh, Douglas City, 
Sawdust, Hinson, Jamison, St. 
'Elizabeth, St.. Hebron and _ St. 
John; that no more than one per- 
‘son be elected from any one com- 
munity. 

3) That these elections be held 
immediately in order that the 
CAP begin to operate in Gadsden 
County. 

It is felt that the above petition 
will now cause another delay in 
receiving surplus commodities or 
federal funds for proposed pro- 
jects to aleviate proverty in Gads- 
den County. : 
_At the Tuesday evening meeting 
of the board the following peo- 
/ple will be invited to sit on the 
board of directors: D. J. Morgan, 


|Dempsey Phillips, white _ of 
‘Greensboro: Philip Graham, Ne- 
‘gro of Midway, and Lewis Eth- 
ridge, white of Chattahoochee. 
Mitchell N. Drew, president of} 
the Gadsden County Chamber of 
Commerce was also elected and 
seated to take the place on the 
board vacated by John Snipes, 
iwho resigned due to ill health. 
| Drew will represent the Chamber 
‘tof Commerce. 
| An initial program development 
erant request was sent to the At-| 
lanta regional office on June 3) 
seeking $29.103 in Federal funds | 
to be sunvlement by $3,348 in 
?}local money or kind to get the 
3;anti-poverty program moving. If 
-lis felt by officers and members 
of the board of directors that per- | 
sistent petitions and objections 
made by the two above named 
groups has delayed authorization 
{of this grant and will further de- 
lay any progress on the “‘war on 
poverty”’ in this county. 

In other official action Tuesday 
jevening it was voted to issue 

membership cards to members 
‘of the corporation so that they 
may be identified at future meet- 
ings. These cards would be valid 
for one year following approval 
| of the board of directors. Col. 
|; Thompson was also officially nam- 
| ed as Executive Director of the 

group. | 
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by direct, nonviolent methods 


“ear Mrs. olater. 

forgive the brevity of ti.is note, but I felt 
I should confirm our arreneementé#s for a 
Sit-in at the Governor's office next Tuesday, 
August 13. We will all meet at Eva Levy's 


house, 52 West 58th St. at 12.30 PM,,#have a 


breifing session,*®nd nroceed to the vernor's 


5 Ah: 
office at 2.005: Fam enclosing ak long letter 


that + wrote 


a 


our or Please call me 


cuestions, 


Warmest Regaras. 


Val voleman 


Wate ual COL 


August i, - 


a a es 


August 8, 2963 


August 8, 1963 
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— DRAFT OF VAL COLEMAN'S STATEMENT | 
SEP. 2 7 1063 


Okay, George, here's the story as I remember it. The first I knew of this caper was 
when a young lady from New York CORE came scurrying into the office and said that the 
Mayor had Leumeit a statement to the effect that the sit-inners would have to leave 
his office or face arrest. My immediate thought was that if the Mayor was going to 
make this kind of a challenge to us, we should answer it in kind. I inquired if 

any of the other people could face arrest and she told me that none of them could. 
so, 1 waked over to the front of City Hall. When I got there I found 6 6r 7 CORE 
people standing around a pile of blankets, pillows, etc. that obviously had just 
been removed vets Cify Hall. They went peacefully as I understand it. I then 
picked up a pillow and a blanket and with them under my arm, walked up the steps 

to the top of the steps where I met an inspector. He said, “What do you think you're 
doing?" I said, "I want to go in to the Mayor's office." He said, “Didn't vent hear 
what the Mayor said?" and I said, "yes" and then I said, "I am here in redress of 
grievances for the non-white working man in New York City." At this point the ins- 
pector said, "Well, I'm not going to let you go in there,” sand I said, "I will stand 
here for as long as necessary until my way into the office is cleared." HE said 
that he would stand there too. At this point, a young captain, a large guy, who Il 
can easily identify, read the Mayor's statement to me on orders from the Inspector. 

I repeated that I would stand there and that I was there in redress of grievances 

as was my constitutional right and they warned me that I could be arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct and that if I did not cooperate when arrested I would be charged 
with other things. There was a hiatus here for about a minute or two while the press 
asked me questions and r repeated the basic stand of CORE on the question of employ- 
ment and they asked me why I didn't leave, and I said I felt the Mayor could do two 


things (1) that he could enforce his own existing laws and (2) use his considerable 


influence in opening up the building trades to non-whites. 


Apparently the police made a deeision at this point and the inspector suddenly said, 
"Okay, let's get him out of here.” I immediately said,"Am I under arrest?" The an- 


swer was no. "EZ said, however > I wish to remain here and he turned to two of his 


-. 


patrolmen, who then took my arms and pushed me toward the edge of the steps. They 


were not rough with me. When I got to the edge of the steps, I sat fown on the 
steps, this was not a non-cooperation move, I was simply still trying to gain en- 


trance to the Mayor's office as long as I was not under arrest. While sitting on 


the steps an order oa given to remove me"beyond the barrier" (That's a quote from 

the Inspector). He said you can shout all you want from beyond the barrier. I again 
said, "Am I under arrest?" The answer was no. With this the police started escorting 
me east on City Hall Plaza toward Park Row. I repeated at least 5 times during this 


trip, "AM I under arrest?" I was either not answered or I was told no. When we 


reached the barrier, I said, "If you turn me loose, I will, of course, return to the 


Mayor's office. The inspector then imum had me turned around and took me toward the 
back of City Hall. I agaan asked if I was under arrest and the answer was, again no. 
This time, I thought they were simply trying to get me further away from the building. 
When I got around to the back of the building » 1.e. the north end of City Hall,I saw 
2 paddy wagons waiting. When I was about 5 feet from the back of the paddy wagon ; 


I said, "Am I under arrest?" And they said at this point, and this is the first time 


they said it, yes. At which point I climbed up into the paddy wagon and sat down. 


I was driven, in due course, ‘ito the 5th Prescint on Elizabeth Street and was treated 


very well there, however, it was interesting to notice that all of the men who talked 


to me , whether or not it was official or casual, kept asking me one of 2 questions. 


fhe first questions was, "Did you go over thereto be arrested?" To which I answered 
no, I did not go over to be arrested, I went over to petition te the Mayor for a re- 
dress of grievances and the second question was, "Didn't you know that you were in- 
tentionally committing a crime in advance?" to which I answered, "I did not feel that 
I had committed a crime, that I would certainly plead Not Guilty. After the usual 
amount of filing our of forms, I was taken to 100 Centre Street where I was placed in 
a cell with aobut 65 drunks, pimps and degenerates, the cell being about the size 
of your office. I was accompanied by a policeman named Vogel. This officer was one 
of the two men who escorted me to the paddy wagon. He, incidentally, will be the 


policeman who follows through on my case and will appear by order of the judge at 


-3- 


my trial, After about an hour's wait, I was taken in to court where I discovered 


I had no lawyer. I stood in front of Judge Shalleck and was duly charged. He asked 
me where I worked and what my salary was. I answered both questions. He also asked 


me if I was paid to sit-in. My answer to that was in 2 parts. I first said, "I am 


not paid to sit-in but I am will sit-in when I find it necessary. Now, I'm not sure 
about that answer, but fs will be easy enough to find on the trial transcript. There 
was a discussion of trial date during which I mentioned the fact that I would probably 
go to Washington on August 28th and would prefer for the trial to be put oft to pos- 


sibly, September sometime. We all agreed on September 3rd and the judge said in view 


of the fact that you are leaving my jurisdiction during this period I will sek nominal 
bail of $500 bond or $100 cash. I turned apound to see if there was any one there 
who could come up with $100 saw my sister who had $15 in her pocketbook and told her 
to try to Pind $100 and oan the bail. I was then taken cailalae a separate cell 
which I was alone much of the time and began to wait. By this time it was about 

8:45. I waited from 8:45 until 1 o'clock. During this period, people were brought 
to my cell and left my cell and it was not unpleasant. I sent the message to you to 
cover Sissy in case she was unable to come up with the money. I was confused and 
wondered why it took so long. The matron and the turnkey who were with me am that 
time were quite amiable and also wondered why it took so long. At one stage I over-_ 


hearzmd them sending somebody down to find out what had happened to my bail. The reason 


they were concerned was that they had received your message that "You were in a taxi 
with $100 and were coming immediately.” About 1 o'clock I was taken out of the cell 
and I presumed, of course, that this was bail time. However » L was taken thenetatrs 
and put in another cell with 3 disreputable types and I was told finally that I was 
being taken to the Tombs because no one had come up with my bail. I was then taken 
to the Tombs, stripped, examined, with all the usual procedure. It was interesting 
to note that on one occasion at least one of the officers at the Tombs said to another 
"hat man over there ‘ pointing at wa. te Coleman.” I wakked stark naked up to my cell 
put on my clothes and laid down on my bunk which had no mattress on it but that is 


true of all the bunks in that tier and there were about 38 or 39 men there. After 


lying there for about 45 minutes, I was told that I was bailed out and I went through 


é Nes 


4 
= 


the usual bail procedure being taken downstairs and when I got downstairs I over- 


heard one of the policeman in the bail area say, in response to a question that 

used my name, "Yah, I know. He is only to be released on Captain Seivers' orders." 
Now I am reasonably certain that the name was Seivers but it could have been some- 
thing that was phonetically like that. After a slow-paced filing out of forms etc. 


I was then released into the everloving arms of George Schiffer. 
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| In Mississippi parents and citizens are concerned about 
the conditions of the schools and the problems they are facing 


in the Mississippi school systen. ; 
What problems in your school are you concerned about? 
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Up to new Negroes in Mississippi have had no voice on how 
the schools ere being run, but Negroes are no longer satisfied. 
This booklet has been prepared to provide information on how the 
school system is run by the state and county. It suggests how, 


.- as Negro parents and citizens, you can change the situation. 
This booklet will help to point up some of the things that 
a are wrong with the school system and how they can be changed, 


The booklet will help to tell who is responsible for the condi- 
tion of the school system, how they got their position, and the 
power they have. 

Hopéfully, after:‘parents and citizens have read and worked 
with this booklet, they will form committees to look into the 
basic problems and then begin to change Mississippi school systen,. 


Page 2 \ 
Before change can happen, ople have to talk. But change 
will never happen if they onl 


x talk. One way to make talk lead 


: to action is by asking questions and then going out to find the 
answers. What questions can we ask about. schools? We can turn 

e every school problem listed on’ ‘page 1 into a — about who 
is PRRECRROLS - i In Lda ry \ ly Bee, 2 : 
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7. 


We've talked about the county superintendent. 
In your county or community who is your superintendent? 
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How was he elected or chosen? When was he chosen? What are 
his qualifications? What is his salary? 
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Who is on your County Board of Education? How was it 
chosen? When was it chosen? What qualifications do they have? 
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We'll need a committee to answer thése questions. 
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, When your committees find information, what will you 
. use it for? 
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Should you start working for change in just the schools 


your children attend? Are there reasons for wanting to change 


all the schools in Mississippi? 
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Can we work on Negro schools and all the schools at the 


same time? The best way to decide is probably to list what we : 


uld do about each. And then choose what we want to do. 


W TO IMPROVE PRESENT SCHOOLS - HOW TO CHANGE WHOLE SYSTEM 


Take part in meetings with -.-1. File court suits against 

eachers. separate schools for Negro 

a8 a | and white. 

Invite School Board members 

to our meetings. ee Try to talk with any white 
| citizens who might share 

Let principals and teachers :. some of our worries. (A 

know we're not satisfied group of white people, 

with them. Mississippians for Public 


Education might talk to us.) 


Become registered voters and 
elect school board members. 4. Find out about school 
+ integration in other states. 
Visit State Department of 
Education in Jaékson. 4. Read and study about how 


to prepare both Negroes 
and white people for 
integration. 
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The last question to ask is "What will you really do?" 
Which of the above ideas will you start with? 


And how witl 
you carry them out? 


Your answer will help decide the future of your children, 
and of Mississippi. 


YOUR ANSWER: 
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Raymond is being held in the city jail in the custody of the 
sheriff who it is reported is planning to move into Forrest . 
Charge is parading without a permit & resisting arrest. 

LCDC lawyers working on it now. 
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6) I am co-ordinating efforts with the Random House 
() MG P.R. man Tom Gervasi. He will clear all Farmer plug 
appearences with this office without fail. 
7) IT committed myself to the following: Ly 
Co : a) Jacket copy. (I'll clear with Jerry ‘WAd 
1 Hal — Cohan: ) : C2k. 
a oe —— b) Copy for insert. 


c) I promised I would goose Farmer into 
editing the last two chapters- which is 


the only thing holding up publication at 
this time. 


8} The martinis were excellent and Random House picked 
up the tab. 
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PRESZ=NCE AT THIS SESSION OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 
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CORE FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


35 PARK ROW 
NIG, CO 7 62ife 
ATTN: Vel Coleman 


Following telegram sent this AM (Monday) 
to Commissioner Vincent Broacerick, NY 
City Police Dest from James Furmer, Natl. 
Cirector, CORE: 


"1 URGENTLY REQUEST THAT POLICE CEPT... 
REGULATION REQUIRING OFF-DUTY POLICE TO 
CARRY SERVICE REVOLVERS BE SUSPENDED FOR > 

WHOSE OFFICERS PARTICIPATING IN TOMMOROKW'S 
PLANNED DEMONSTRATION BY PBA AT CITY HALL. 
ALSO REQUEST POLICE PICKETS BE ORDERED NOT 
TO CARRY WEAPONS OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
PICKETS WITH GUNS VIOLATE BASIC PRINCIPLES 
OF PEACEFUL DEMONSTRATIONS AND CAUSE SERIOU: 
POTENTIAL FOR VIOLENCE. CORE KPICKETS, WILL 
AS ALWAYS, CONDUCT THEMSELVES ACCORING TO 
CORE RULES FOR NON-VIOLENT ACTION AND WILL 
HAVE NO WEAPONS. | CONSIDER THIS MATTER ~ 
HIGHEST URGENCY FOR PEACE IN CITY. 

JAMES FARMER, NATL. DIRECTOR, CORE.” 
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Ac SRICK'S UNFORTUNATE REPLY TO NY REQUEST THIS 
 WORMING THAT POLICE PICKETS MOT CARRY THEIR SERVICE REVOLVER, 


ae VIRTUALLY NO UNDERSTANDING OF THE QUESTIONS RAISED IN 
5. PAMPTOTPASING IM A DEMONSTRATION BE DISARMED DURING THAT DENON-— 
STRATION. IS OBVIOUS THAT THERE WILL BE SUFFICIENTEX ARMED 
: POLICEMEN ON DUTY TO PROTECT DEMONSTRATORS-WITHOUT THE ADDITIONAL 
PROVOCATION OF ARMED PICKETS. IT IS, IN MY JUDGEMENT, BEYOND 
_ MRASOM TO ALLOW PICKETING DEMONSTRATORS TO CARRY GUNS. 
«°° QQMMYS BASICALLY BELINES THAT ARMED OFP-DUTY POLICEMEN ARE A 


°° @Ral MISTAKE. BUT THIS MORNING'S REQUEST INCLUDED NO SUCH 
RES 5c! Bee | . 
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EVENING STAR 3 July 1963 


Plan to Tutor Negroes | 
In Virginia Collapses 


WASHINGTON, July 3 ‘AP) -— Plans for a $2.5 million 
Federal grant to tutor Negro pupils in Prince Edward County, 


ment said. — a a 
Local authorities in the county since the fall of 1969 have | 
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schools remain closed until 


courts are resolved. 
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Ah a Nhe 4 @ the country’s| remained closed. 
BO! M.. Pairet said he has found 
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‘privately that the rea-' growing sentiment in the 
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because of the! schools. “At first, people were 
gitaution,” he said. “And! afraid to speak ou’,” he said, 
have been others.” “but now people are talking 
 Kpotier by-proluct of the about it more and more.” 


Lafoon, a real estate maa. Both | 
said they . want to see the: 


questions before the federal | 


case has been in court for more, 
than 11 years and was one of; 
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The Locked sah 


No amount of official hand-wringing can. repair 
the great and crippling damage that Virginia has 
inflicted upon 1400 of her children in Prince Ed- 
ward County. They are about to enter the fifth 
year of locked schools, which is to say that there 
are children 10 years old in Prince Edward who 
have never been in a classroom. Even those chil- 
dren, of course, are not so old as the litigation to 
desegregate the Couniy’s publie schools. 

The case is now stuck fast in the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. It was argued there half a year 
ago but the judges, in ‘heir leisurely fashion, have 
not yet arrived at a decision. The question is 
simply whether the State of Virginia can tax Negro 
families, to whom the schools are closed, for the 
benefit of other school systems throughout the | 
State and even, through a dubious system of tui- 
tion grants, for the beneiit of the private school 
attended by the white ch idren of Prince Edward. 
The Federal District ‘‘urt was plainly correct 
when it ruled that the state must either open all 
its schools or close tiem a'!, and the State’s Rich- 
mond Circuit Court was plainly incorrect when it 
held the contrary. Te ex'raordinary delay in the 
Federal Court of A>vpea's suggests that those 
judges are waiting t see what the Virginia py 
preme Court wi'l bold Since the Virginia Supre) 
Court does not inten’ ‘o hear argument 31 
the fall, and since anv {cision inevitablyis iu’ 4 *: 
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THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, INC. 
| 2226 WISCONSIN AVENUE, N. W. 7 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 


MYRON WOOLMAN 333-1505 
DIRECTOR 


July 20, 1965 


Dear Mr. Colman: 
Gordon ask that I get this Prince Edward material 


off to you. I think this is fairly complete, but 
should you need anything further please contact us. 


tat, Gfelusell 


Betty Blackwell 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, INC. 
2226: WISCONSIN AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 


MYRON WOOLMAN 333-1505 


DIRECTOR 


Titse Of Project 


A LITERACY CATCH-UP PROGRAM 
for 
PRINCE. EDWARD COUNTY 


Action Project Summary 


The Progressive Choice Reading Program will be used to develop 
reading skills for adolescents in Prince Edward County, Virginia 
who were deprived of a formal education for four years. This 
program has been successfully used to develop reading skills 
in children of all grade levels. The Accelerated Progressive 
Choice Reading Program is designed to rapidly produce language, 
reading and writing skills. Upon successful completion of the 
| reading program the learner is reading stories and other infor- 
mation at above the sixth grade level of reading skill. 


Subjects for this project are now back in school but are lag- 
ging far behind in educational achievement. The Institute of 
Educational Research in conjunction with local Prince Edward — 
organizations will undertake Literacy training with up to 500 
students who are reading at or below the fifth grade level. 


The project will begin in June, 1965 and continue for six 
months. Bie 


I. Problem or Need for the Project 


Ability to read is the fundamental educational skill. It is 
also, in our society, a requisite for the economic survival 
of the individual and his family. Many high school students 
in Prince Edward who are about to enter the society as re- 
sponsible adults are pitifully underequiped for that role 
through no fault of their own. Unless an intensive effort is 
made now to substantially raise the reading level of these 
high school and junior high school students, the school ex- 
perience can degenerate to mere -attendance in a custodial 
setting. Or, the underachieving student may drop out entirely. 
On the other hand, if he can learn to read effectively, then, 
it may be possible to overcome some or all of his educational 


handicaps. 


PE. 5/65 


Purpose 


The major purpose of this project is to demonstrate and evalu- 
ate a method of teaching reading skills which appears capable 
Of accelerating the language-skill development of educationally 
deprived children in Prince Edward County, Virginia. 


Objectives 


Ii. Purpose and Objectives of the Project 


ie 


To collect a body of evidence relating to the above method 
for: (a) comparison with other programs; (b) possible re- 
visions related to needs of the rural, deprived population; 
(c) development of additional materials; (d) evaluation of 
effects on personality evaluation of language effects of the 
programs related to scholastic attainment and later employ- 
ment. 


III. Operation of the Project 


Instructors: Instructors will be recruited from the Local 
community or elsewhere and will be trained and supervised 

by The Institute of Educational Research (IER). Instructors 
will be paid at the rate of $1.25 per hour. 


Classrooms: Classes can be held wherever space is avail- 


able - churches, schools, playgrounds, etc. 


The Subjects: Up to 500 students between 12 to 18 years 


of age will be trained. Subjects will be selected from 

those students who were unable to attend school while the 
public schools were closed and who have severe reading 
problems. All Prince Edward County children will be eligible 
for the program. 


Class Size: 10 to 20 students will be assigned to each 


instructor. 


Project Activities: 


(a) Recruitment of instructors, classroom space and subjects. 

(b) A two day training program for Accelerated Progressive 
Choice Instructors. 

(c) Pre-testing of all subjects using both standard reading 
tests and special tests devised by IER. 

(d) Introduction of Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading 
Program for up to 4 hours per day for 10 weeks. One free 
meal per day will be provided for each student. 

(e) Classroom follow-up visits made by IER personnel to ob- 
serve program operation, evaluate instructional meee ty 
and upgrade quality of teacher performance. 

(f) Post-test of all students in program to determine change 
in level of reading skills after 10 weeks. 

(g) Test Scoring and Statistical Analysis. 

(h) Preparation and transmittal of a final report to cover 
both data presentation and evaluation. 


feo a 


IV. Supervisory Personnel for the Project 


Because of the vital importance of this project it is es- 
sential that careful supervision be provided at all times. 
The project will require a full-time Project Director, 
Assistant Project Director and a full-time Instructional 
Supervisor to insure rapid training and proper implementa- 
tion of The, Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading Method. 
(See the attached budget for further details.) 


V. Date of Project 


It is proposed that the project begin no later than June l, 
1965 to insure the full ten weeks of training. 


Myron Woolman, Pn. D. 
Director 
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Post Office Box 448 
Farmville, Virginia 
March 3, 1965 


Doctor Myron Woolman 

Director, Institute of Educational Research 
2226 Wisconsin Avenue | 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Woolman: 


My purpose in writing to you at this time is three-fold: 
First, on behalf of many citizens of Prince Edward County 
and myself, I wish to thank you for manifesting an interest 
in our problems in this little southside Virginia area. 
The second purpose of this letter is to state, as briefly 
as possible, the most important problem of the many con- 
fronting the Negro parent, in particular, and the entire 
citizentary, in general. That problem, simply stated, is 
that there are 400 to 500 Negro students between the 

ages of 14 to 18 years, who are reading on a third to 
fourth grade level, or below. Their reading level is so 
low that it is obvious that they need to be in a special 
school. If we hope to save these youngsters, we need im- 
mediate help to ameliorate an increasingly desperate 
Situation. 


The third purpose of this letter is, of course, to ask if 
you would be willing to set up a program here to provide 
help in this area of obvious need. The public school, now 
operative after five years absence from this community, of- 
fers a standard state curriculum, with no remedial materials 
or programing. It is apparent that we need both a special 
curriculum and materials geared to the needs of these older 
Negro students who are predominantly from a rural background. 


I fully realize how busy you must be with all your duties, 
but it has been my desire for some time that you lend your 
knowledge and special skills to helping us solve this 
unprecedented problem. I can not imagine any place where 
the needs for your services are greater or more dramatically 
represented than in Prince Edward County. 


There is Little that this small rural community can offer, 
other than our desperate needs which could provide valuable 
research and opportunity for the application and testing of 
remedial methods and materials. 


If you would want or need more detailed information, some of 
us would be willing to visit your office at your convenience. 
I shall look forward to hearing from you as soon as possible. 


I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


A Goon 


L. Franeis Griffin 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Farmville, Virginia 
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UROLNIA ACCEPTS 


$90,000 to Finance Reading 
Course Chiefly for Negroes 


Special to The New York Times | 

RICHMOND, July 2—Gov. 
Albertis S. Harrison Jr. has ap- 
proved a controversial $90,000 
Federal antipoverty project 
that will provide’ intensive 
“catch-up” reading instruction 
for Negro children in Virginia's 
Prince Edward County. 

The Governor’s office said 
that Mr. Harrison had waived 
the 30-day period under the 
Economic Opportunity Act 
during which he could have held 
the proposal for approval or 
veto. 

His approval was contained in 
a telegram sent Wednesday to 
Sargent Shriver, director of the 
Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ty. It meant that the summer 
training program for up to 500 
educationally deprived Negro 
youths in the Tobacco Belt 
county can begin immediately. 


Oenter of Resistance 


The county has been a center 
of massive resistance to school 
desegregation. More than 1,500 
Negro children were locked out 
of their school buildings from 
1959 to 1964 after segregation- 
‘ist leaders decided to abolish 
‘public education rather than 
‘bow to a Federal court order 
admitting Negroes to the public 
high school. 

During that time, white chil- 
‘dren attended a private acad- 
emy established initially with 
the aid of tax-supported state 
tuition grants. The United 
States Supreme Court ordered 
‘the public schools reopened last 
‘September, and all but a hand- 
‘ful of the county’s 1,300 white 
‘children still attend the $280- 


a-year academy. The _ tuition 
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grants have been enjoined by 
the Federal courts. 

Apparently with foreknowl- 
edge of the antipoverty grant, 
the County Board of Supervi- 
sors—which ordered the school 
closing in 1959—voted earlier 
this week to cut $80,000 from 
the 1965-66 county school budg- 
et. The supervisors’ action on 
Tuesday reduced the county, ap- 
propriation for the nearly all- 
Negro public schools to $300,- 
000. 

The remedial reading: grant 


is considered a particularly ur-. 


gent need by school officials 
because many, if not most, of 
the county’s teen-age Negro 
children are still seriously dis- 
advantaged as a result of the 
schools’ closing. 

This is true even though a 
private group, with the assist- 
ance of the Justice Department, 
established the so-called Prince 


_ Fyvce Schools in the 
1953-64 school year in a $1 mil- 
lion effort to overcome the chil- 
dren’s deficiencies. 

The $90,193 grant will go to 
the Prince Edward Action 
Group, Inc., the local commu- 
nity action committee in the 
county seat of Farmville, to fi- 
nance an intensive, three-month 
literacy program for children 
of both races. Few white chil- 
dren, however, are expected to 
participate. 

The Institute of Educational 
Research, a Washington-based 
private agency headed by Dr. 
Myron Woolman, will operate 
the remedial reading course un- 
der contract, using advance 
programmed teaching __ tech- 
niques. Dr. Woolman is the de- 
veloper of an _ experimental 
teaching system called the pro- 
gressive choice reading method. 
His training material is pub- 


- lished by Science Research As- 


sociates, an experimental] teach- 
ing agency that-is a subsidiary 
of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

Under various private and 
Government grants, Dr. Wool- 
man’s method has been used in 
Baltimore, Washington, New 
York, Charlotte, N. C., and Ga- 
lena Park, Tex. 

In Washington, where a lo- 
cal antipoverty committee, 
Washington Action for Youth, 
used the materials, pupils 
showed the equivalent of a 15- 
month gain in reading ability 
and comprehension in 40 hours 
of classroom training. 

The: Prince Edward reading 
project will employ 50 college 
students as instructors, most of 
them from Virginia, ‘most of 
them white. The instructors are’ 
expected to begin classes next 
week. 
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Yield Shocking 


scars from which they may 


Edward County, deprived of'made for the Office of Edu-, 
public schools for four years, cation by a Michigan State 
suffered deep educational University testing team. ; 


never recover. | 
Negro children in Prince, This is reported in a study | 


4: Years of No School 


Results 


Among Negro children who QOniy 35 of the Negro chil- 
had no schooling for four: dren were able to attend 
years, the researchers found: ' classes outside the county full- 

¢ IQ scores dropepd sharply, paces ing the four years. 
as much as 30 points. putting giving 4 the researchers began 

giving their tests, the effects 
many children at a “border- of non-schooling were starkly 
ine defective” rating. apparent. 

® Fourteen-year-old boys and | At one of the first rural 


girls, who once had known: testing centers. they found 
d. “lost” this ekill oo asters unable to hold a 


during four years of non- to draw a “frame” or “circle” 
schooling. }around a given picture. The 
® Some ten-year-olds had to|test administrators had to 
be taught how to hold a pen-'Purchase large red crayons 
cil and how to turn a page. and give special help to some. 
® Non-schooling -cut back Children in the 6 to 10-year- 
the educational and occupa- Old age range did not know 
tional goals of the youngsters. how to turn pages in the test 
® The community suffered booklets. Some turned in the 
as well as the Negro children wrong direction. and others 
with iittle or no communica- furned several pages at a time. 
tion between \the white and — The researchers are doubtful 
Negro communities, which if the children can ever make 
“tended to become psychologi- up for these lost school years. 
cally deaf and blind to the “If environments exert their 
actual feelings, opinions. greatest effects during the 
needs, and desires of the other early vears. then many of the 
groups." observed deficits wil] b> im- 
¢ Short-term remedial) vossible to recover... . Early 
classes and summer “crash” schoo! deprivation may . _ . 
programs helped but were no have irreversible effects.” the 
adequate substitute for formal ‘ports notes. : 
schooling. : The study holds out sume 
The five-man Michigan hope that intensive educational 
State University testing team programs may ameliorate many 
was headed by Robert Lee effecis of school deprivation. 
Green, assistant professor of Under court order, the public 
Education. The study was schools in Prince Edward re- 
made under a grant from the ovened this fall. But only seven 
Office of Education. white children are attending 
Green and his associates «!«sses with 1540 Negroes. The 
went to Prince Edward County >» er white children are still 
in the summer of 1963 after n° the segregated private 
the public schools had been sehools. : 
closed for four years to avoid — [vst year. with support from 


court-ordered desegregation. the Justice Department, private 
leaving the 1700 Negro chil- funds were raised to operate 
dren without schools. White the Prince Edward Free School 
children attended private, seg- A¢<:o¢intion for county Negroes 
regated classes. 
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“Wdne’ eaitie éddcdtion rather 
Sakata’ submit to a Federal 
Court's desegregation order. 

Now only seven white chil- 
dren sit at public schoo! desks. 


Their classmates: 1515 


Negroes 


“Truthful'yv, all I can say is: 


that the public schools have| 


heen restored.” says the Ne-! 
gro minister who fought 13 
years to bring about desegre- 
gation “But it is a start.” 
The Rev. lL. Francis Griffin, 
now state president of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
was NAACP local president 
during the long struggle. He 
taw the achoo!s close down 


% the 
4 ) Bed 
. 


Fer 
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hd 


. ibe. schools brought in- 
te Virginia—team- 


“and a non-gradedinearby E 


in OE ee aan pupils | 
Griffin says “There's no 
ion. that the public 

jogs. now aren't offering 
t the free schools did.” 

pre blames educational 
I on rs County 


op — ci: | 
: Px a= lou yay? says “the main 
+ toed ey were S  eroute is that they (the Negro 
up t muse ol pupils) are not prepared ; 


“ehie » trom: ¢ J, Men- 
waine, the County’s _ong-time| ab 
‘school  Mebecintendnad who 
stayed on the job during the everything else.” | 
educational drought “It is in the eighth and 

The public school :nut-down/ninth grades where we have 
had little effect on he Coun-|the greatest difficulty,” MclIl- 
ty’s white children. “hey were|waine says. “They are at an 
enrolled in a segregated, pri--awkward age, over-age for 
vate system of schools set up 
when public education came 
to an end. 

It was different, for the Ne-| 
gro children. Most went with- 
out formal education | “It is very difficult to re- 

Then in September 1963, aiclassify them, but we feel 
one-year free schoo | . 
financed with more than §]!ress.” 
million in donated fumds; The eighth and ninth-grad- 
opened, largely because ef thejers also are of particular 
efforts of former At*emneyiconcern to the newly orga: 
General Robert F. Kennedy|nised and bi-racial Citizens 
and the backing of his brother, |for Public Educatiin. Dr Carl 
the President. Walters Jr., the organization’ 
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cepted the grade placement 
recommendations from the 
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ruary meeting, 
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program of 
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fied county citizens. 


quested : 
none was taken. 
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By B™N A. FRANKLIN 

Special to The New York Times tno 
FARMVILLE, Va., May 13—| ; 
The antipoverty program is ac- 
lcomplishing here what the 
\United States Supreme Court 
‘and years of litigation and| 
heartache have not-—e major,! 
integrated effort to educate and! 
employ Negroes, | 
| Robert E. Taylor, president 
of a lumber and home-building 
‘company and one of the most 
active segregationist leaders ee 
here during the long and bitter aie 
‘struggle over the Ed- The New York Tins 
ward County public schools, is AIDS BIRACIAL PANEL: 
a co-chairman of the new anti-| The Rev. L. Francis Griffin 
‘poverty committee. | Is co-chairman of an anti- 


The other chairman is the : 
Rev. L. Francis Griffin, pastor Past — in Virginia. 


of the First Baptist Church, |” a 
who is often called the “Moses” | pils to the white puriic high Pips 5 adhe 
of the Negroes in this South- school. . . ee : Be ae 
side Virginia community. | White children have attended edo i Spe 45 Ras 
It ts an active, as well @S.the academy that Mr Taylor; 7 IO piles oe Si 
an unusual, alliance. The sy bay, to establish {nitially ae ae 
‘men have made three trips to-iwith state and county com ) 
gether to Washington—one in| But Negroes had no: nooling’) 
‘Mr. Taylor’s private airplane,|until last year, when a oo 
at his a oe ~ seen lion Free School As 
application for u was piepnert in at the 
from the Federal Office of Eco- Government's eo 4, 
‘nomic Opportunity. A one-year als Sa : 
Taylor the! tiator tem. pet's 


Moreover, Mr. Taylor is pub- 
: the initiator 


t. 
| At the of the 
‘Prince Edward Action Group, 
‘Inc., last February—it is com- 
posed of 30 whites and 30/nayve 

-Mr. Taylor | 
aed that Mr. Griffin bei¢ 
‘named co-chairman. The tw0/4, 
‘men will soon become the sal- 
iried co-directors of the 


; . 
; 
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' Mr. Tay.or, & stocky, sun-| , 
| ipburned, 45- year-old nati leet 
| 'Rarmville, is vice 
ithe Prince Edward 
dation. This is the corg 
that created the orivath 2 4 
gated academy that has 

lowed Prince County’ 
| white parents to evade 
| o. dered integration of their pt 
| ‘lic schools for six years. 
| | Mr. Griffin is not only & 
| head of the National Associa-| wong? 
tion for the “Advancement ofi,5 } 
iColored People in 
‘bit is also the 
NAACP. president. 
armvilie is proud that it 
‘has hac nO rac A violence dur- 
‘ing ‘he : os continuing 
| iecchwed Ae “goon struggie 
| | ” the c ‘ah Mt the human 
| | costs Rao ae, exter? 
| in oltner ways | i 
The county abolished all po®-.9« 
[lic education im 1950 rather these, ved 

i ‘bey a Feceral court order pe are given 
os. mitts a t panes ¢ of ee  —- is expected 
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final approval. 
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19 February 1965 


A Crisis of Involuntary Illiteracy: The Immediate Needs of a Dis- 
advantaged Generation in Prince Edward County, Virginia 


The following information is based on an Office of Education Co- 
operative Research Project Report (No. 2321) entitled "The Educa- 
tional Status of Children in a District without Public Schools” 

by Dr. R. L. Green et al of Michigan State University, (June, 1964), 
and observations made since September, 1964. 


I. The Problem 


In early 1959 the Board of Supervisors closed the public schools 

of Prince Edward County to avoid integration. The public schools 
remained closed until the fall of 1964. In the interim, sporadic 
remedial efforts attempted to fill the educational gap with little . 
success. Approximately 1L/00 Negro children plus an undetermined 

(at Least 200) number of white children lost access to formal school- 
ing in their home county for this period. The majority of the 
Caucasian children attended a private, segregated school established 
with the aid of stdte and local funds. The Caucasians are still 
attending this school. 


Il. The Effects 


Testing of the un-schooled children at the end of the period of non- 
schooling showed the following: | 


1. Children of all ages averaged significantly lower IQs, achieve- 
ment scores, and educational and occupational aspirations 
than children in a neighboring county (with open public schools). 
2. Specifically, intelligence showed a depression as great as 30 
points at some age levels. Even time-telling abilities were 
impaired (a 6 year deficit with 14-18 year olds not performing 
significantly better than the neighboring county's schooled 
third graders) and many of the youngsters had actually lost 
the ability to manipulate a pencil to take the tests. One 
of the most serious deficits was depressed reading ability, 
the 14-18 year olds reading at a 3rd and 4th grade level. 


rs ee The Immediate Problem 


Now that the public schools have been reopened (under court order) 
there is still a group of children too disadvantaged from their 
educationally deprived years to even make a beginning. There are 
approximately 400-500 youngsters from 14-18 years of age whose read- 
ing abilities are so primitive as to make public school courses 
meaningless. The principal of the system has predicted that at least 
75% will soon drop out. Products of a cradle of educational dis- 
advantage, they have come of age as a nearly Lost generation, in- 
voluntarily illiterate. There is no remedial program within the 
public school system at this time. They need immediate attention. 


IV. A Suggested Solution 


The establishment of an immediate program for these 500 youngsters, 
a program of an intensive nature equipped with special facilities 

to develop adequate literacy. Such a special school is prerequisite 
to any education attempted for this yet unsalvaged generation. 


V. <A Special Note 


Recent public statements and news articles have presented different 
viewpoints regarding the present educational development of the Negro 
children of Prince Edward County. Although some reports have been 
complimentary concerning last year's educational. effort, the "Free 
Schools", present information indicates that many Negro children are 
still reading and achieving at an unusually low level. 


Reverend L. Francis Griffin 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Farmville, Virginia 
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The First Federal Failure in Prince Edward County 


by Ben A. Franklin and Stanley Meisler 


Literacy brings jobs, jobs bring rights. That formula fits 
snugly into the Kennedy Administration's thinking about the plight 
of the Negro in America. "There is little value in a Negro's 
obtaining the right to be admitted to hotels and restaurants if 
he has no cash in his pocket and no job," The President said in 
his last civil rights message to Congress. "...A distressing 
number of unemployed Negroes are illiterate and unskilled,... 
unable to do simple computations or even to read a help-wanted 
advertisement." Yet, on the very day that these words filled 
the front pages of newspapers across the country, a decision was 
reached in Washington that strangled what some officials believe 
was one of the Administration's most exciting and promising 
projects to create Literacy and jobs and rights. The brief 


life and quick death of the project is a case study of federal 


frustration in the field of civil rights. 


-2- Franklin-Meisler 

The case study centers on a federal plan to do something 
about the 1,500 Negro children deprived of schooling in southside 
Virginia's Prince Edward County since 1959. That year the county's 
Board of Supervision, faced with a court order to desegregate its 
schools, decided to abolish them instead. A private school, paid 
for by state tuition grants, was set up for the white children, 
but the Negro children were left unschooled and illiterate. This 


action was upheld by the U.S. Circuit Count of Appeals in Richmond 


last August le. 


The lush, green tobacco eecanitiet of Prince Baearel County has 
become the shameful and pitiable symbol of successful southern 
resistance to school integration. There are 10-year-old Negro 
children there who never have seen the inside of a classroom. 
There are Negro teen-agers who soon will be too old to leave their ue 
farms and enter a school again. Prince Edward County gnaws on 


the conscience of America. 


In the legal wrangling over Prince Edward's abolition of the 
public schools, the federal government has fought at the side of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
The Justice Department has intervened in the case, asking for the 
opening of public schools, and it will join with the NAACP in 
appealing the latest decision of the Court of Appeals to the 


Supreme Court. But last February, President Kennedy decided far 


more must be done. 
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He and his aides were discussing the final draft of his first 
civil rights message to Congress when he came across a paragraph 
mentioning the. Justice Department's intervention in the court suit. 
As the conference broke up, Kennedy beckoned to Burke Marshall, 
the Assistant Attorney General who heads the civil rights division 
at the Justice Department. Isn't there something else, the President 
asked, something direct, that the federal government can do in 


Prince Edward County? 


Kennedy did not want a federal school system there --- almost 
any kind would provoke a storm in Congress. But he wanted some 
system of making up for lost years. He wanted a remedial instruction 
program that could go on even if the courts ordered the county to 
open its schools again. Kennedy appointed Marshall a committee 


of one to brainstorm the government and come up with ideas. 


One memorandum, circulated among the agencies of the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department, explained, "The President said 
he did not want anything negative, only positive statements as to 
what can be done ae long as it is remotely possible and legal." 
The memorandum said Kennedy was interested in ideas "no matter 
how far out they may seem. No deadline has been set," it continued, 


"but considering the source of the request, consider it URGENT." 


Similar circulars went through other departments. 
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The ideas flowed in. One government office suggested taking 
the country over as an army base and running a remedial school 
system for the Negro children on the post. Another proposal: 
build a television transmittor 80 miles south in the mountains 
of North Carolina and beam in a special intensified educational 
TV program, a sort of Radio Free Edward. The White House discarded 


these ideas as ingenious but impractical. 


But a little more than two weeks after the White House meet- 
ing, an idea came in that seemed both ingenious and practical. 
Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of the Public Health Service's 
National Institute of Mental Health, put it forward. He proposed 
a federal grant to a research psychologist working with a quick, 
new method of teaching reading. The researcher would use the 
Negro children of Prince Edward County as his subjects. The grant 
could serve Science and conscience at the same time. 

Felix had Dr Myron Woolman in mind. Woolman, 46 year-old 
director of the Institute of Educational Research in Washington, 
is a pioneer in the use of programmed instruction for quick, mass 
and inexpensive education. He had demonstrated his methods in 
teaching soldiers to operate Nike missiles and in teaching basic 


concepts of electronics to new employees of Bell Telephone Labora- 


tories. He is patenting a teaching machine for typists and pianists. 


And, for some time, he has been using a grant from the NIMH to teach 


mentally retarded children to read. His subjects in this project 


include pupils at the Joseph P. Kennedy Foundation School in 


>) 
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Washington, a school visited often by Mrs. Eunice Shriver, the 


President's sister. 


Woolman's theories ued couched in complex psychological con- 
cepts, but basically he Simply believes that quick breakthroughs 
in education may be achieved by using programmed instruction. 
Programmed instruction takes the pupil out of the classroom- 
lecture situation and puts him in front of a workbook or a 
teaching machine that allows him to move forward at his own pace. 
He may not turn the page or flick the machine formind until he has 
mastered the lesson before him. When he understands point A, he 
is rewarded by seeing point B. Programmed instruction ‘still is 

in its infancy, but, at the least, it seems to be successful in 
teaching the rudiments of reading, spelling, and arithmetic and 

in teaching a eneattic skill that must be Learned by many students > 
in a short time. Ina society unwilling or unable to spend too 
much more money on education, programmed instruction has the 
advantage of seeming relatively inexpensive. A psychologist 
prepares the intricate program in the workbook or teaching machine; 
the program may be mass produced; an untrained person may be hired 
to supervise the wrest at the workbooks and machines. (see 


Spencer Klaw's "What Can We Learn From the Teaching Machines?", 


The Reporter, July 19, 1962) 


On March 11, NIMH rushed an urgent invitation to Dr. Woolman . 


to submit an application for a grant. In four days, he submitted 


a 26-page proposal. Woolman proposed a $2,500,000, 5-year exper- 
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iment, using his “progressive choice reading program” to teach 

500 Negro illiterates in the first year. Although the proposal 
focused on the illiterates of Prince Edward County, Woolman 

actually was anxious to deabastrete | that his method of programmed 
instruction could be used to raise the level of the hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of Negroes and others throughout the 
nation who need literacy and basic work skills. Just a few days 
before he submitted his proposal, Woolman had sent a statement to 

the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee on the Youth Employ- 
ment Act. Woolman wrote the committee that programmed instruction 
could raise motivated illiterates to a fourth-grade reading level in 
three months in a concentrated program and that these new literates 
could ultimately learn basic electricity, electronics, and transistor. 
"Programmed method is economical, direct, and suited to large-scale mass 


training of the type required by this act, ™ Woolman said. 


But the psychologist made no attempt to make this clear to 
the White House. He understood that his research was being used 
to fill a political need but had organized it to remain clear of 
political influences. Scientists face this kind of situation all 
the time in a nation where so much research is paid for by private 
industries and the Pentagon. Woolman has worked for both. "It is... 
quite possible, ™ he wrote in his proposal, "thatthe proposed project 
will be viewed as a disguised method of providing federal schools for 
Negro children..." Yet he sold his idea in just those terms that would 


appeal to the White House: an experiment designed to solve illiteracy 


in Prince Edward County. The fact that this would provide other 


-/- Franklin-Meisler 
communities with the same capability was left to the reader. 

At the same time, he felt that the psychiatrists, psychologists 
and other social scientists at NIMH would see a limited experiieat 
as far more scientific than one attempting to deal with the problem 
of Negro job skills in America. This, too, made his’ stress the — 
limited picture. Despite this, Wooiman believed he had a scientific 
experiment that might yield results brimming with sensational 


implications for a government trying to deal with widespread Negro 


unemployment and anger. 


NIMH Director Felix sent a memo to his boss, James M. Quigley, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. "The 
National Institute of Mental Health," Felix wrote, "is happy to 
propose at this time one step that might be taken to overcome some 
of the effects of the educational deprivation which has occurred 
in the last few years in Prince Edward County. Basically, the 
proposal is to conduct a study in the counts of a greatly improved 
method of teaching reading which has already been developed, 
partly through support of an NIMH grant." Felix wrote that 
Woolman's programmed methods "could conceivably overcome" illiteracy 
in the county and “would be a perfectly legitimate research 
activity." He added that the research would have "considerable 
Significance in the field of mental health, since non-reading is 
related to itt eect’ behavior and delinquency and since severe 


frustration phenomena during the middle years of childhood is 


known to occur upon the part of non-readers." 


28. Pranklin-Meisler 


Felix obviously was enthusiastic. The enthusiasm soon caught 


Quigley, Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel, Burke Marshall, 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, and the President. Woolman's 


project wouldn't solve the whole Prince Edward County problem, 


they believed, but it might help a large part of the Negro children 
catch up. On April 18, a Special Review Committee of eminent 
psychiatrists and psychologists and specialists from other related 
disciplines descended on Woolman's cluttered office in an old row 
house on the edge of Georgetown and grilled him for more than an hour. 
They discussed the project for almost three hours and then voted 


unanimously to recommend an NIMH grant to Woolman. 


Eight days later, under pressure from Quigley, Felix mailed 
‘ballots to the 12 members of the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council, the group that has the final say about disbursing NIMH's 
$100,000,000 research fund each year. The Council was not scheduled 
to meet until June 20, too late to get Woolman and his proposed 


él-man crew started during the summer. The ballots came in during 


May. Ten approved Woolman'’s project, one voted against it, and 


the twelfth member abstained. 


On may 24, NIMH told Woolman to go ahead, hire his staff, and 
prepare to start work in Petnce Edward County by August l, But 
the final authorization letter from NIMH still was not in his hands. 
In early June. newspapers begain printing reports about Woolman's 


project, and a reaction quickly set in. It had a southern accent. 
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First, Senator Lister Hill, D-Ala., made a polite phone call to 
NIMH. Hill is chairman of both the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee and the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee .on Health, and 
his generosity to medical patahinch over the years has given hima 
paternal though near absolute influence over the National Institutes 
of Health. Hill did not say he objected to the project. He simply 


asked for information. 


The evident objection came instead from Herman E. Downey, the 
flinty Tennessean who is staff director of Hill's appropriations 
subcommittee. Downey read the news accounts, immediately asked 
NIMH for the records, and then described the project as "a prosti- 


tution of medical research." 


The seeming displeasure of the subcommitte that feeds money 

to the National Institutes of Health began to worry officials of 

the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The enthusiasm 

of some officials began to wane. They also started to look 
nervously toward another southerner, Rep. L. H. Fountain, chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Operations. Fountain 
is preparing to hold hearings on how NIH ee to researchers. 
Ironically, Fountain never did make a query about the Woolman project. 
His staff, in fact, is first looking into the situation now. But 


the shadow of Fountain and his forthcoming hearings loomed large 


enough to shake some of the convictions in HEW. 
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The unease showed quickly. On June 6, just after the first 
news accounts appeared, one of Felix's staff members, was briefing 
a group of federal officials and Prince Edward County residents 

on the mechanics of Woolman's project. Then a messenger handed 
him a memo from Felix. It said that the office of secretary of 
Wanith. Baucation and Welfare, Anthony Celebreeze, had ordered 
NIMH to hold back the project, at least until Congress adjourned 
for the year. Celebreeze's information officer, Harold Levy, 

has since denied that the Secretary himself issued the order. 

But, whoever was responsible, the order seemed to have Celebreeze 


working at cross purposes from the White House. 


Some days later Mike Gorman, a member of the Advisory 
Council who had voted for Woolman's project, wrote a formal 
request for full reconsideration of the mail balloting. Gorman, 
‘a waberan of appropiration battling on mental health, is head of 
the National Committee Against Mental Illness. For years, he has 
been publicizing the crisis in mental health and promoting 
appropriations and donations of funds Oe csikeit it. The work 


has made him an intimate of the congressman who appropirate funds 


for mental health. 
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The Council met for its regular June 20 session in a confer- 
ence room in "The Stone House," an aging cottage on the campus of 
NIH in Bethesda, Md. Ironically, it was the day after President 


Kennedy sent his last Givil rights message to Congress, a message 


calling for the most sweeping civil rights bill since Reconstruction 
Days. The psychiatrists, psychologists and social scientists aii - 


the Council clearly had changed their earlier views. 


It would be wrong, however, to assume that this change came 
only under the pressure of southern congressmen. Part of the 
change could be attributed to a growing resentment among the members 
toward another kind of pressure. Many of the Council members felt 
they had voted for Woolman's project originally under political 


pressure from the White House. 


"We're a bunch of Liberals, said one member. "We were for 


this thing as citizens. As scientists, we were not.” There 
seemed to be a growing number of questions as to the strict 
scientific validity of the project. At the meeting, Gorman 
lashed a-scathing attack against it. He said the project had 
been hastily and improperly drawn “under the gun” of the White 
House. He said it was not relevant to the mission of NIMH, and 


he expressed doubts about Woolman's experience and qualifications 


| to run it. Two other members spoke out and supported Gorman. No 
one mentioned the appropriations subcommittee, but the name of 
Fountain was brought up. Oddly, in view of the earlier, almost 


breathless enthusiasm, no one from NIMH arose to defend Woolman 
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and the project. The Council, which had voted 10 to one with one 
abstention for the project by mail, decided to vote unanimously 
against in in person. Woolman and his programmed instruc:tion 


would not be used in Prince Edward County. 


"It's true that we:- were vulnerable," said a Kennedy Admini- 
stration official who followed the episode closely, "and that 
makes it hard to argue with the contention that our scheme was 
non-scientific. But I think the moral of this mess is that some 
people, when the chips are down, have a greater loyalty to the 
appropriations committees than they do to the President of the 


United States." The moral of this mess, however, actually may be 


somewhat more complicated. - 


For one thing, the White House, while worrying about Prince 
Edward County, failed to see any of the broader implications of 
Woolman's research. No attempt was made to push the project as a. 
real experiment that might help the problem of Negro unemployment 
throughout the nation... The White House saw the project as a dis- 
guised way of helping the county and pressured for it on these 
grounds. In doing so, the White House feel into a trap and found 
itself defeated by science, not segregation. This criticism, of 
course, is easy to make with hindsight. Woolman and NIMH actually 
sold the project as a cure for Prince Edward County. That's all 
the White House was looking for, and its search was sincere and 
commendable. It may be unfair --- though accurate --- to accuse 


the White House of not seeing the forest for the trees. At the 
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same time, it would seem that the White House was just as guilty 
as HEW in backing away from congressional pressure. The incident,. 


at the least, shows a lack of coordination between the White House 


and CelebreezZe. 


One of the most troublesome questions is whether the episode 
actually resulted in setting back the whole cause of using pro- — 
grammed instruction to wipe out Negro illiteracy and unemployment. 
It is not easy to answer. Certainly the opportunity to demonstrate 
the method in a dramatic Laboratory has been lost. But there still 
is some evidence that the publicity about th: incident may have 


given programmed instruction a boost in some circles of the federal 


government. 


The rejection of the project did not end the Administration's 
search for a way to help the Negroes in the county. In early 
August, William van den Heuvel, an assistant to Attorney General 
Kennedy, worked out a plan with Negro and Virginia officials for 
a privately-financed school system to open in Prince Edward County 
in September. Full details of the remedial program have not been 
announced, but the schools may be staffed with some psychologists. 


If so, a bit of programmed instruction surely may enter the 


curriculum. 
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Woolman does not believe he has suffered any crushing defeat. 
The Demonstration Review Panel of the President's Committee on 


Juvenile Delinquency has recommened that a grant be made to try out 


his methods with a few hundred children in the Washington school 
system. An expert in the programmed instruction field puts the i 
Woolman situation this way: “He's probably a little punchy about what | 
happened to him. But he really hasn't been hurt by it. His ideas 


have received a lot of exposure now. And he is-a very talented fellow.” 


Nevertheless, the government has lost a unique chance to see 
if programmed instruction can be used to raise the work skills of 
culturally-deprived people. There are a few other experiments in 
progress. Woolman's work in the Washington schools will be one 
of them. Mobilization for Youth, another project of the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, is using some programmed instruction 
in its project on the east side of Manhattan. Some work has been. 
done in prisons and correctional institutions. A few other 
projects are ready to get going. But none have the advantage 
that Woolman would have had: a chance to work in the public spot- 


light with 500 Negro illiterates in one compact area. 


All signs, however, show that federal job training has 
programmed instruction in its future, although officials don't see 
it aS any panacea. Seymour Wolfbein, director of the Department - 
of Labor's Office of Automation, Manpower and Training, says 


"We haven't used programmed instruction up to not, but we will 


very soon. There are oodles of companies in this field, and we 
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are asking HEW to check on them for us. I've been travelling about 
the country and looking at the material. Some of it looks pretty 
good. It looks like it can be used to raise the literacy and 
basic work skills of Negroes and others so they will be ready for 
technical training. Teachers are in such short supply that we 


have to look for something like this." 


The need for these basic skills is increasing as the economy demands 
more and more skilled workers and the schools produce more and 
more dropouts. This foreshadows a mad, dangerous crisis of mass 
unemployment at the bottom of the economy and a critical need 
for skilled manpower at the top. "There are hundreds of thousands 
: of Negroes without a fourth-grade education," Wolfbein says. "We 


find that we can't even train them to be gas station attendants. 


We worked with one company and found that: 40 per cent of its 
business involved credit cards. Trainees have to know how to 


read and to add decimals. It takes more than just manning a pump. 


That's where programmed instruction could help, teaching the basic 


literacy and arithmetic.” 


These views are sécomind be Dr. Hyman Frankel, the co-ordinator 
of training for the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
"Unfortunately not much is being done right now," he says. "We a3 
really are at the very beginning. There has been a lot of thinking 
about programmed instruction. We don't beltens it is the key to 
the problem of job skills, but it has tremendous ebeedhal 1tiae: 


Of course, there has been a lot of resistance to it by traditional 


educators . But we are going to move with much more acceleration now.” 
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The comments by Wolfbein and Frankel may be the key to the 
episode. No one knows whether programmed instruction really can 
do the job of uplifting the skills of illiterates. But its 
possibilities for literacy and job skills seem too attractive 
for the bureaucratic machinations over Woolman and Prince Edward 


County to hold it back very long, if at all. 
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The First Federal Failure in Prince Edward County 


by Ben A. Franklin and Stanley Meisler 


Literacy brings jobs, jobs bring rights. That formula fits 
snugly into the Kennedy Administration's thinking about the plight 
of the Negro in America. "There is little value in a Negro's 
obtaining the right to be admitted to hotels and restaurants if 
ii has no cash in his pocket and no job," The President said in 
his last civil rights message to Congress. "...A distressing 
number of unemployed Negroes are illiterate and unskilled,... 
unable to do simple computations or even to read a help-wanted 
advertisement." Yet, on the very iaiy that these words filled 
the front pages of newspapers across the country, a decision was 
reached in Washington that strangled what some officials believe 
was one of the Administration's most exciting and promising 
projects to create literacy and jobs and rights. The brief 
life and quick death of the project is a case study of federal 


frustration in the field of civil rights. 
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The case study centers ona federal plan to do something 
about the 1,500 Negro children deprived of schooling in southside 
Virginia's Prince Edward County since 1959. That year the county's 
Board of Supervision, faced with a court order to desegregate its 
schools, decided to abolish them instead. A private school, paid 
for by state tuition grants, was set up for the white children, 
but the Negro children were left unschooled and illiterate. This 
action was upheld by the U.S. Circuit Count of Appeals in Richmond 


last August 12. 


The lush, green tobacco country of Prince Edward County has 


become the shameful and pitiable symbol of successful Southern 
resistance to school integration. There are 10-year-old Negro 
children there who never have seen the inetde of a classroom. 
There are Negro teen-agers who soon will be too old to leave their 
farms and enter a school again. Prince Edward County gnaws on 


the conscience of America. 


In the legal wrangling over Prince Edward's abolition of the 


public schools, the federal government has fought at the side of 


the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
The Justice Department has intervened in the case, asking for the 
opening of public schools, and it will join with the NAACP in 


appealing the latest decision of the Court of Appeals to the 


Supreme Court. But last February, President Kennedy decided far 


more must be done. 
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He and his aides were discussing the final draft of his first 
civil rights message to Congress when he came across a paragraph — 
mentioning the Justice Department's intervention in the court suit. 
As the conference broke up, Kennedy beckoned to Saisie Marshall, 
the Assistant Attorney General who heads the civil rights division 
at the Justice Department. Isn't there something else, the President 


asked, something direct, that the federal government can do in 


Prince Edward County? 


Kennedy did not want a federal school system there --- almost 
any kind .would provoke a storm in Congress. But he wanted some 
system of making up for lost years. He wanted a remedial instruction 
program that could go on even if the courts ordered the county to 
open its schools again. Kennedy appointed Marshall a committee 


of one to brainstorm the government and come up with ideas. 


One memorandum, circulated among the agencies of the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department, explained, "The President said 
he did not want anything negative, only positive statements as to 
whait can be done --- so long as it is remotely possible and legal." 
The memorandum said Kennedy was interested in ideas "no matter 
how far out they may seem. No deadline has been set,” it continued, 
"but considering the source of the request, consider it URGENT." 


Similar circulars went through other departments. 
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The ideas flowed in. One government oftice suggested taking 
the county over as an army base and running a remedial school 
system for the Negro children on the post. rather proposal: 
build a television transmittor 80 miles south in the mountains 
of North Carolina and beam in a special intensified educational 
TV program, a sort of Radio Free Edward. The White House discarded 


these ideas as ingenious but impractical. 


But a Little more than two weeks after the White House meet- 
ing, an idea came in that seemed both ingenious and practical. 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of the Public Health Service's 
National Institute of Mental Health, put it forward. He proposed 
a federal grant to a research psychologist working with a quick, 
new method of teaching reading. The DE ieeirches: would use the 
Negro children of Prince Edward County as his subjects. The: grant 
could serve science and conscience at the same time. 

Felix had Dr Myron Woolman in mind. Woolman, 46 year-old 
director of the Institute of Educational Research in Washington, 
is a pioneer in the use of programmed instruction for quick, mass 
and inexpensive education. He had demonstrated his methods in 
teaching soldiers to operate Nike missiles and in teaching basic 
concepts of electronics to new employees of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. He is patenting a teaching machine for typists and pianists. 
And, for some time, he has been using a grant from the NIMH to teach 
mentally retarded children to read. His subjects in this project 


include pupils at the Joseph P. Kennedy Foundation School in 


rigs 
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Washington, a school visited often by Mrs. Eunice Shriver, the 


President's sister. 


Woolman's theories are couched in complex psychological con- 
cepts, but basically he simply believes that quick breakthroughs 
in education may be achieved by using programmed instruction. 
Programmed instruction takes the pupil out of the classroom- 
lecture situation and puts him in front of a workbook or a 
teaching machine that allows him to move forward at his own pace. 
He may not turn the page or flick the machine forward until he has 
mastered the lesson before him. When he understands point A, he | 
is rewarded by seeing point B. Programmed instruction still is 
in its infancy, but, at the least, it seems to be successfui in 
teaching the rudiments of reading, spelling, and arithmetic and 
in teaching a specific skill that must be learned by many students 
in a short time. Ina society unwilling or unable to spend too 
much more money on education, programmed instruction has the 
advantage of seeming relatively inexpensive. A psychologist 
prepares the intricate program in the workbook or teaching machine; 
the program may be mass produced; an untrained person may be hired 


to supervise the students at the workbooks and machines. (see 


- Spencer Klaw's "What Can We Learn From the Teaching Machines?", 


The Reporter, July 19, 1962) 


On March 11, NIMH rushed an urgent invitation to Dr. Woolman 
to submit an application for a grant. In four days, he submitted 


a 26-page proposal. Woolman proposed a $2,500,000, 5-year ex per- 
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iment, using his "progressive choice biedine program" to teach 

500 a illiterates in the first year. Although the proposal 
focused on the illiterates of Peince Edward County, Woolman 

actually was anxious to demonstrate that his method of programmed 
instruction could be used to raise the level of the hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of Negroes and others throughout the 
nation who need literacy and basic work skills. Just a few days 
before he submitted his proposal, Woolman had sent a statement to 

the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee on the Youth Employ- 
ment Act. Woolman wrote the committee that programmed instruction 
could raise motivated illiterates to a fourth-grade reading level in 
three months in a concentrated program and that these new literates 
could ultimately learn basic electricity, electronics, and transistor. 
"Programmed method is economical, direct, and suited to large-scale mass 


training of the type required by this act, ™ Woolman said. 


But the psychologist made no attempt to make this clear to 
the White House. He understood that his research was being used 
to fill a political need but had organized it to remain clear of 
political influences. Scientists face this kind of situation all 
the time in a nation where so much research is paid for by private 
industries and the hinbagee Woolman has worked for both. "It is... 
quite possible, ™ he wrote in his proposal, "thatthe proposed project 
will be viewed as a disguised method of providing Federal schools for 
Negro children..." Yet he sold his idea in just those terms that would 
appeal to the White House: an experiment designed to solve illiteracy 


in Prince Edward County. The fact that this would provide other 
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communities with the same capability was left to the reader. 

At the same time, he felt that the psychiatrists, psychologists 
and other social scientists at NIMH would see a limited experiment 
as far wien scientific than one Weeiitiie to deal with the problem 
of Negro job skills in America. This, too, made his stress the 
limited picture. Despite this, Wooiman believed he had a scientific 
experiment that might yield results brimming with sensational 
implications for a government trying to deal with widespread Negro 


unemployment and anger. 


NIMH Director Felix sent a memo to his boss, James M. Quigley, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. "The 
National Institute of Mental Health,” Felix wrote, "is happy te 
propose at this time one step that dant be taken to overcome some 
of the effects of the eduvationel deprivation which has occurred 
in the last few years in Prince Edward County. Basically, the 
proposal is to conduct a study in the county of a greatly improved 
method of teaching reading which has already been developed, 
partly through support of an NIMH grant." Felix wrote that 
Woolman's programmed methods "could conceivably overcome" illiteracy 
in the county and “would be a perfectly legitimate research 
activity." He added. that the research would have “considerable 
significance in the field of mental health, since non-reading is 
related to anti-social behavior and delinquency and since severe | 
frustration phenomena during the middle years of childhood is 


known to occur upon the part of non-readers." 
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Felix obviously was enthusiastic. The enthusiasm soon caught 
Quigley, Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel, Burke Marshall, 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, and the President. Woolman's 


project wouldn't solve the whole Prince Edward County problem, 


they believed, but it might help a large part of the Negro children 
catch up. On April 18, a Special Review Committee of eminent 
psychiatrists and cabs logtane and specialists from “a related 
disciplines descended on Woolman’s cluttered office in an old row 
house on the edge of Georgetown and grilled him for more than an hour. 
They discussed the project for almost three hours and then voted 


unanimously to recommend an NIMH grant to Woolman. | 


Eight days later, under pressure from Quigley, Felix mailed 
ballots to the 12 members of the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council, the group that has the final say about disbursing NIMH's 
$100,000,000 research fund each year. The Council was not scheduled 
to meet until June 20, too late to get Woolman and his proposed 

2l-man crew started during the summer. The ballots came in during 
May. Ten approved Woolman's project, one voted against it, and 


the twelfth member abstained. 


On may 24, NIMH told Woolman to go ahead, hire his staff, and 
prepare to start work in Prince Edward County by August 1, But 
the final authorization letter from. NIMH still was not in his hands. 


In early June, newspapers begain printing reports about Woolman's 


project, and a reaction quickly set in. It had a southern accent. 
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First, Senator Lister Hill, D-Ala., made a polite phone call to 
NIMH. Hill is chairman of both the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee and the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, and 
his generosity to medical research over the years has given him . 
paternal though near absolute influence over the National Institutes 
of Health. Hill did not say he objected to the project. He simply 


asked for information. 


The evident objection came instead from Herman E. Downey, the 
flinty Tennessean who is staff director of Hill's appropriations 
subcommittee. Downey read the news accounts, immediately asked 


NIMH for the records, and then described the project as "a prosti- 


tution of medical research." 


The seeming displeasure of the subcommitte that feeds money 
to the National Institutes of Health began to worry officials of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The enthusiasm 
of some officials began to wane. They also steee to look 
nervously toward another southerner, Rep. L. H. Fountain, chairman” 
of the House Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Openabieiun: Fountain 
is preparing to hold hearings on how NIH crante fun to researchers. 
Ironically, Fountain never did make a query about the Woolman project. 
His staff, in fact, is first looking into the situation now. But 


the shadow of Fountain and his forthcoming hearings loomed large © 


enough to shake some of the convictions in HEW. 
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The ihe showed quickly. On June 6, just after the first 
news accounts appeared, one of Felix's staff members, was briefing 
a group of federal officials and Prince Edward County residents 
on the mechanics of Woolman's project. Then a messenger handed 
him a memo from Felix. It said that the office of Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Anthony Celebreeze, had ordered 
NIMH to hold back the project, at least until Congress adjourned 
for the year. Celebreeze's information pertier. Harold Levy, 

, has since denied that the Secretary himself issued the order. 
But, whoever was responsible, the order seemed to have Celebreeze 


working at cross purposes from the White House. 


Some days later Mike Gorman, a member of the Advisory 
Council who had voted for Woolman's project, wrote a formal 
request for full reconsideration of the mail balloting... Gorman, 
a veteran of appropiration battling on mental health, is head of 
the National Committee Against Mental Illness. For years, he has 
been publicizing the crisis in mental health and promoting 
appropriations and donations of funds to meet it. The work 


has made him an intimate of the congressman who appropirate funds 


for mental health. 
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The ‘Council met for its regular June 20 session in a confer- 
ence room in "The Stone House," an aging cottage on the campus of 
NIH in Bethesda, Md. Ironically, it was the Aur slits President 
Kennedy sent his last givil rights message to Congress, a message 
calling for the most sweeping civil rights bill since Reconstruction 
Days. The psychiatrists, psychologists and social scientists aii 


the Council clearly had changed their earlier views. 


It would be wrong, however, to assume that this change came 
only under the pressure of southern congressmen. Part of the 
change could be attributed to a growing resentment among the members 
toward another kind of pressure. Many of the Council members felt 
they had voted for Woolman's project originally under political 


pressure from the White House. 


"We're a bunch of liberals, said one member. "We were for 
this thing as citizens. As scientists, we were not.” There 
seemed to be a growing number of questions as to the strict 
scientific validity of the project. At the meeting, Gorman 
lashed a scathing attack against it. He said the project had 
been hastily and improperly drawn "under the gun” of the White 
House. He said it was not relevant to the mission of NIMH, and 
he expressed doubts about Woolman's experience and qualifications | 
to run it. Two other members spoke out and oie Gorman. No 
one mentioned the appropriations subcommittee, but the name of 


Fountain was brought up. Oddly, in view of the earlier, almost 


breathless enthusiasm, no one from NIMH arose to defend Woolman 
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and the project. The Council, which had voted 10 to one with one 
abstention for the project by mail, decided to vote unanimously 
against in in person. Woolman and his programmed instruc:tion 


would not be used in Prince Edward County. 


"It's true that we - were vulnerable," said a Kennedy Admini- 
stration official who followed the episode closely, "and that 
makes it hard to argue with the contention that our scheme was 
non-scientific. But I think the moral of this mess is that some 
sadiie. when the chips are down, have a greater loyalty to the 
appropriations committees than they do to the President of the 


United States." The moral of this mess, however, actually may be 


somewhat more complicated. 


For one thing, the White House, while worrying about Prince 
Edward ee failed to see any of the broader implications of 
Woolman's research. No attempt was made to push the project as a. 
real experiment that might help the problem of Negro unemployment 
throughout the nation. The White House saw the project as a dis- 
guised way of helping the county and pressured for it on these 
grounds. In doing so, the White House feel into a trap and found 
itself defeated by science, not segregation. This criticism, of 
course, is easy to make with hindsight. Woolman and NIMH actually 
sold the project as a cure for Prince Edward County. That's all 
the White House was looking for, and its search was sincere and 
commendable. It may be unfair --- though accurate --- to accuse 


the White House of not seeing the forest for the trees. At the 
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same time, it would seem that the White House was just as guilty 
as HEW in backing away from congressional pressure. The incident, 
at the least, shows a lack of coordination between the White House 


and Celebreeze. 


One of the most troublesome questions is whether the episode 
actually resulted in setting back the whole cause of using pro- 
grammed instruction to wipe out Negro illiteracy and unemployment. 
It is not easy to answer. Certainly the opportunity to demonstrate 
the method in a dramatic laboratory has been lost. But there still 
is some evidence that the publicity about tte incident may have 


given programmed instruction a boost in some circles of the federal 


government. 


The rejection of the project did not end the Administration's 
search for a way to help the Negroes in the county. In early 
August, William van den Heel aa assistant to Attorney General 
Kennedy, worked out a plan with Negro and Virginia officials for 
a privately-financed school system to open in Prince Edward County 
in September. Full details of the remedial program have not been 
announced, but the schools may be staffed with some sachih cateke: 


If so, a bit of programmed instruction surely may enter the 


curriculum. 
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Woolman does not believe he has suffered any crushing defeat. 
The Demonstration Review Panel of the President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency has recommened that a grant be made to try out 
his methods with a few hundred children in the Washington school 
system. An expert in the programmed instruction field puts the 
Woolman situation this way: “He's probably a little punchy about what 
happened to him. But he really hasn't been hurt by it. His ideas 


have received a lot of exposure now. And he is a very talented fellow." 


Nevertheless, the government has lost a unique chance to see 
if programmed instruction can be used to raise the work skills of 
culturally-deprived people. There are a few other experiments in 
progress. Woolman's work in the Washington schools will be one 
of them. Mobilization for Youth, another project of the President's 
Cemitttes on juveatie Del ingabacy. is using some programmed instruction 
in its project on the east side of Manhattan. Some work has been 
done in prisons and correctional institutions. A few other 
projects are ready to get going. But none have the advantage 
that Woolman would have had: a chance to work in the .public spot- 


light with 500 Negro illiterates in one compact area. 


All signs, however, show that federal job training has 
programmed instruction in its future, although officials Soni see 
it as any panacea. Seymour Wolfbein, director of the Department | 
of Labor's Office of Automation, Manpower and Training, says 
"We haven't used programmed instruction up to not, but we will 


very soon. There are oodles of companies in this field, and we 
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are asking HEW to check on them for us. I've been trevebiina about 
the country and looking at the material. Some of it looks pretty 
good. It looks like it can be used to raise the literacy and 

basic work skills of Negroes and others so they will be ready for 
technical tieknin Teachers are in such short supply that we 


have to look for something like this." 


The need for these basic skills is increasing as the economy demands 
more and more skilled workers and the schools produce more and 
more dropouts. This foreshadows a mad, dangerous crisis of mass 
unemployment at the bottom of the economy and a critical need 
for skilled manpower at the top. “There are hundreds of thousands | 
of Negroes without a fourth-grade education," Wolfbein says. "We 
find that we can't even train them to be gas station attendants. 

We worked with one company and found that 40 per cent of its 
business involved credit cards. Trainees have to know how to 
read and to add decimals. It takes more than just manning a pump. 
That's where programmed instruction could help, teaching the basic 


literacy and arithmetic.” 


These views are seconti: tn Dr. Hyman Frankel, the 20 -ordiieaill 
of training for the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
"Unfortunately not much is being done right now," he says. "We 
really are at the very beginning. There has been a lot of thinking 
about programmed instruction. We don't believe it is the key to 

the problem of job skills, but it has tremendous coamabahitice. 

Of ceeds there has been a lot of resistance to it by traditional 


educators . But we are going to move with much more acceleration now.” 
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The comments by Wolfbein and Frankel may be the key to the 
episode. No one knows whether programmed instruction really can 
do the job of uplifting the skills of illiterates. But its 
possibilities for literacy and job skills. seem too attractive 
for the bureaucratic machinations over Woolman and Prince Edward 


County to hold it back very long, if at all. 


jdne 1963 


~ rine Edward 
Gets Grant to 
Teach Reading 


uled for Prince Edward County /| 
this year, and there are reports |. 


eps another is yet to come. 
. Myron Woolman an- 


: has 
‘Federal grant of “substantially” 


gation. 
ee ee oe, 


full instructional program for 
the county in response to the 
NAACP plea to President Ken- 
nedy. Both an NAACP source 


Morsell of the national NAACP 
office in New York, said they 
understood an announcement 


this week. 

Dr. Woolman,. olin of the 
institute which will conduct the 
reading , said the in- 


either Negro or white—from 
among children whose reading 
skill level is below the sixth 
grade average. As many as 500 
can be accommodated under 
the plan, he said. 

The project, he said, -would 
last five years. 


In Richmond yesterday, the 
State Supreme Court was cool 
to a plea that it hear this 
month an appeal from a State 
court decision holding that the 


ing the schools. A decision by 
a Federal judge saying the 
county could not close public 
schools so long as schools in 
other localities remained open 
has been argued before the 


in Richmond and Dr. John A.| 


of’ this program wee due late ‘tonal 


| developing higher literacy rates 
throughout the world. 


program 
stitute will seek volunteers—||, ‘nce Edward was chosen 


county acted lawfully in clos-/| 


Dr. Woolman said 
the institute’s 


|for Mental Health, 


for the experiment, 
because 


| 


The institute, he 
furnish the reading 


made available. He 
iin late summer 


veloped. It is called 


United States Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals,.but a deci- 


tain comprehension 


by voice and finally attain 


sion has not yet been handed/|reading comprehension of the 
down. 


words. 


| _ Experiment in iteraéy | 


‘ing from the National Institute 


within HEW. He said the exact 
amount of the grant has not 
jyet been determined but that 


there are rhe ls of 
children who have never been 
;exposed to reading instruction. 


Late Summer 


and plans. Classes will be held 
in whatever facilities can be 


experiment would be activated 


The experiment is designed 
to test a system of teaching 
reading that Dr. Woolman de- 


| gressive choice method.” Chil- 
{dren begin by learning the let- 
ters of the alphabet, 
combine them into words, ob- 


| Waake, fost + 
Negro Pupils in 


6 3 


rince Eidseaad 


To Be Taught in U. S. Program 


groes in answer to requestsmay be forced to adopt more 


RICHMOND, June 3 (AP) 
As many as 500 Prince Ed- 
ward County children who 


j|have been without public 


schools for neariy four years 
will be taught to read under 


ta 2.35-milliondollar Federal 
-|program to Begin in late sum- 


mer. 

Prince Edward closed its 
public schools in 1959 to avoid 
court - ordered desegregation. 
Since then, white children 
have attended private, segre- 
gated schools and Negro chil- 
dren for the most part have 
been without formal educa- 
tion. 

Myron Woolman said yes- 
terday that the Institute of Ed- 


jucational Research of Wash- 


ington has received a Federal 
grant to develop reading skills 
for the County’s Negro chil- 
dren. There were also reports 
that another Government - fi- 
nanced program will be forth- 
coming. 

Woolman emphasized that 
the Institute’s program is not 
connected with any remedial 
programs the Government 
might be deyeloping for Ne- 


money for 
is com- 


an agency 


said, 


said, will 
materials 


said the 


the “pro- 


go on to 


of words 


from the NAACP. 
It was understood that the 
Department of Health, Edu- 


cation and Welfare is working 
on plans for a possible full 


instructional program for the: 


County in response to the 
NAACP plea to President 
Kennedy. Both an NAACP 
source in Richmond and John 
A. -Morsell of the national 
NAACP office in New York, 
said they understood an an- 
nouncement of this program 
was due late this week. 

In Richmond today, the 
State Supreme Court was 
cool to a plea that it hear 
this month an appeal from a 
State court decision holding 
that the County acted law- 
fully in closing the schools. 
A decision by a Federal 
judge saying the County could 
not close publie schools so 
long as schools in other lo- 
calities remained open has 
been argued before the Unit- 
ed States Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, but a decision has 
not been handed down yet. 

In Prince Edward, the pres- 
ident of the State NAACP 
warned that the organization 


militant action in its struggle 
for integration. 

The president, the Rev. L. 
Francis Griffin of Farmville, 
said the NAACP is under 
pressure from Negroes de- 
manding a change in tactics. 

Elsewhere in Virginia, ra- 
cially troubled Charlottesville 
was due to consider the organ- 
ization of a biracial committee 


tonight. The City Council also} 


has the matter on its agenda. 

Thirty-one Charlottesville 
and Albemarle County minis- 
ters passed a resolution Satur- 
day urging the council to ap- 
point a committee to take up 
the city’s racial issues. 

In Roanoke today, Federal 
District Judge Thomas Michie 
approved that city’s five-year 
school desegregation plan. 

Roanoke school officials 
have estimated that up to 400 
Negro children in grades two, 
three and seven will enter 
white and formerly white city 
schools this fall under the 
stairstep plan. One hundred 


forty already attend four main- 
ly white schools. | 


U.S. Allots 2.5 Million to Tutor 
Negro Pupils in Virginia County 


Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, June 5— 
‘The Department of Health, Edu- 


Local authorities in ce 
— have abandoned public 
education rather than submit to 
pre orders ofthe Fed- 
eral courts. 

The National Institute off 
Mental Health, one of the de- 
arog research agencies, 
a fee a oe grant 

is week to a private specialist 
tn theories of rapid learning. . 

His job will be to teach illiter- 


a page level. 

t is Dr. Myron 
woolen director of the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, 
Inc., of Washington. He will 
have $600,000 at his 
for the first year of an elabo- 


rooms in Prince Edward, either 
in prefabricated buildings or 
trafiers. | 


Trained Missile Crews 

Dr Woolman said he would 
have classrooms facilfties ready 
and teachers at work by Aug. 1. 

He has used what he calls 
“conceptual” teaching methods 
to train Nike missile operators 
for the Air Force and employes 
of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

Recently he also succeeded in 
teaching “‘untrainable” retarded 
children to read and write in 
Washington and Baltimore. 

Dr. Woolman said the success 
of this experiment had been 
“rapturous.” He expects simi- 
lar results from “normal but 
educationally deprived children” 
in Virginia. 

The $2,500,000 grant marks 
the first time the Government 
has acted to provide for the 
education of children deprived 
of schooling because of resist- 
ance to Federal court integra- 
tion orders. Prince Edward is 
the only locality in the United 


conten and Welfare has opened ‘ 


ot gy he would not engage in 


class-lact on our very deep- concern 


States that has closed all public 
schools to prevent integration. 


Reading Method Described 


Both Dr. Woolman and Fed- 
eral scientists who supported 
the grant stressed that it was 
“purely for scientific research.” 
Dr, Woolman’s ‘progressive 
choice reading method,” for ex- 
ample, is still carefully de- 
scribed as “experimental” de- 
spite its apparent success. 

- Fundamentally, the method’is 
a highly complex departure from 
other “easy” or “high speed” 
reader trai . Methods. 

In an interview, Dr. Woolman 

' y that his wor 
would be “pure science,” and 


Sed a “political | ‘or emotional tug- 


However. a high Federal of- 
ficial. concefé@d that there was 
“a delicate precedent” involved 
in introducing what amounts 
to a Federally sponsored school 
program into Virginia. 

This spokesman said the Ken- 
medy. Administration had been 
“scratching around for ways to 


for these children.’”’ He went on: 
This program is. clearly with- 
in the framework of our author- 
ity. It is a scientific opportunity 
and we are. playing it: pan.”’ 


Termed Inevitable 


At a news conference in 
Richmond today, Gov. Albertis 
S. Harrison said it was “in- 
evitable that someone’ would 
have to go into Prince Edward 
and “do some remedial work.” 

The Governor said he had 
hoped that this would be done 
“at the state or local.level, but 
for reasons that everyone 
knows, it was not.” He did not 
elaborate. 

A spokesman for the Nation- 
al Association of Colored Peo- 
ple in Richmond said he wel- 
comed the move, adding: “It 
is what we have been asking 
for.” 

Other Federa] programs may 
follow in Prince Edward. The; 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion has already awarded a $75,- 
000 grant to the University of 
Michigan for -a survey of the 


country’ s educational] needs. 


seh, bdude iis 


READING SKILLS 


Pr. Edward Program 
Technique Is Novel’ 


' 


; ‘By ROSS WEEKS JR. 
' - THE federally aided project announced yesterday under |‘ 


which Prince Edward county 


read involves a novel technique developed in 1950 by Dr. Myron 


Woolman, now director of the 
‘search. 

Basically, the system involves 
teaching letters by sound, 
teaching basic words from those 
letters and then learning the 
words as they sound. Then 
the child is taught the printed 
form of the word and learns to 
correlate the sound with the 
printed word. 

’ Ineluded in Dr. Woolman’s 
work is a reading-skills project 
being tested by 32 schools-in- 
‘cluding those under the J. P. 
‘Kennedy Foundation. 

i The J. P. Kennedy Founda- 
tion was organized from funds 


‘fn late 1960 as a non-profit 
corporation and presently is. op- 
erating under a grant from the 


. }develops the capability to read, 
iwrite and sound all the terms 


children weuld be taught to 


Institute for Educational Re- 


——— 


the method in a doctoral disser- 
tation, ‘The Effect of Varying 
the Number of Choices in the 
Identification of Very Similar 
Stimuli.’ 

“This study used humans to 


in the ‘progressive’ choice’. 
method. It has been found effec- 
itive for both normal and men- 
tally retarded children and has 
been tested in six controlled ex- 
periment studies ... 7 
“Only one learning element is 
learned at a time. The learner} 


which may be obtained by com-; 


ibining those letters which are| 


already known. | : 
“For example, when he knows: 
the three letters M, P, and O,, 


‘National Institute of Mental 


‘Health, an agency within the; mom.’and pom-pom’. ...” 


federal Department of Health, 
Welfare and Education. 

' Its corporate objectives in- 
‘clude “the more effective re- 
, alization of the huma@f resource, 
potential. Major objectives are: 
| Improvement of behavioral ef- 
, ficiency related to conceptual- 
ization , . . and decision mak- 


, Dr. Woolman described the 
institute as of his own making. 
‘And, he said, the opportunity 
ito work in Prince Edward 
county is a “once-in-a-lifetime 
‘thing. The kind of chance I've 
been waiting a long time for.” 

Prince Edward,.to an educa- 
tional researcher, is a ‘‘purity”’ 
of educational poverty, he said. 


‘he obtains a fourth letter, T, he 


additional words top, pot, tom, : 
etc. 

“As letters are added, the 
number of meaningful words he 


erated fashion. He is evaluated 
at all learning levels and does 
not progress to the next letter| 
unti] he has mastered the word: 
combinations up to that point.’ 
At all times, he is required to 
demonstrate knowledge of dif- 
ferent senses of the sarhe terms. 

“Basically, -the progressive 
choice method is a system de- 
signed to provide capability to 
rapidly transiate visual aid 
terns so that they give the same: 


ln slums, or Indian reservations, ; 


imeanings as the same words, 


there is at least some contact: .civeq © audially, by sound.; 


with education among children, 


‘The learner must demonstrate 


he pointed out. lecomprehension of words at the. 
Since the public schools were: , aio (sound) level, then proceed 


‘closed there in 1959, white chil- 
dren have attended. private 
schools but most Negro chil- 


through controlled step-by-step; 
procedures until he can attain 
‘the same meanings when the 


‘dren have had no formal edu-; terme are presented visually (in 
i cation beyond temporary Vol-: writing). : 


unteer programs. About 500 
' dren have attended schools out- 
, side the. county. 

Dr. Woolman said his main 


‘concern has been organizing: .noice’ 


of; “when nings are deliv-' 
the county's 1,600 Negro chil-' mts 


ered as fully by printed picture’ 
‘as by the audio sound patterns, | 

has closed the ‘Meaning 
; . Thus the ‘progressive: 
program is a system de-' 


) materials to help the jearning| .igned to simplify and facilitate’ 


, process. He designed his pres- 
‘ ent method as a graduate stu- 
' dent at Columbia University 
, and used high school subjects 
to test it for his doctoral thesis. 
Here, in Dr. Woolman’s 
; words, is the background and 
, method involved: 


the closing af ‘Meaning Loops.’ 
Ultimately, the learner is re- 
quired to reverse the Loop so 
thgt his reading skills augment 
‘this speaking and listening vo- 
cabulary.”. : 

Dr. Woolman also has devel- 
oped training programs for Bell 


) “The ‘progressive choice’|L_aboratories, now used through-' 
' method was developed as a'qut the Bell System; and has 


technique for producin- vesding 
skills by myself in 195u. 
“The reading method was 
| developed as a result of experi- 


‘ereated programs currenily he- 
ing tested in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Fairfax  eceunty 
schools, as well as the Kennedy 


mentation involving theoretical foundation. He also has worked 


' principles of learning. I further 
' extended the theoretical base of 
{ i 


with General Electric Co. and. 
Republic Aviation Corp, . 


test some of the major variables - 


he is able to read ‘mop, pop,, 


can perform the same on the - 


can read increases in an, accel-| 


Prince Edward Study 
Research Group Plans 


The Institute of Educational 
Research in Washington an- 
nounced plans yesterday for a 
five-vear project. to test and 
develop the reading skills of 
Prince Edward county children. ‘reopened in September. 

Dr. Myron Woolman, director’ 
of the institutc, said the federal | 
goverfment has provided a 
grant of substantially more 
than two million dollars for a 
study of as many as 500 county 
children betwéen the ages of 
6 and 16. 

He emphasized that the pro- 
ject is not connected with any . 
remedial programs the govern- | 
ment might be developing for | 
Negroes in answer to requests | 
from the National Association . 
for the Advancement of Colored | 
People (NAACP). : 

Plan Being Studied 

It was understood that the : 
Department of Health, Educa- | 
tion and Welfare (HEW) is 
working on plans for a reme- : 
dial instruction program. An an- * 
nouncement of this program is - 
‘expected later this week. . 

Dr, John A. Morsell of New 

_ York, NAACP official, said he 
f + ager 4.* Pee” é 
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Prince 


°. Continued from First Page 


mount of the grant has not 
been fixed because some. 


ander negotiation. 
> He expects the National In- 
-gtitute of Mental Health, a 
“federal agency within HEW, to 
efinance the program. He em-: 
hasized that the program will). 
ot be confined to Prince Ed-|Ptince Edward School Founda- 
‘ward county. tion. 
. Dr. Woolman said the in-! Dr. Woolman said the ma- 
$3titute he heads was founded as terials he has developed are 
*@ non-profit organization in the currently being _ used with 
District of Columbia in 1960. |some 500 mentally retarded 
- He said he has developed'children in 33 schools in the 
qnaterials for imparting reading: Baltimore and Fairfax county 
skills that have heen tested and areas. 
ound effective for both normal! He said he hoped to set up 


have been closed since 1959. 


had no formal education, _but 


2 

Edward Study Planned 
He said Prince Edward was'in Prince Edward in August. 

‘Selected because there are num-'Each unit or group will consist | 

bers of children there who have jof volunteers from among 


= 7 , never been exposed to reading school-deprived children. 
Fipects of the project are still! instruction. Public schools there | 


was confident the program 
would not only be remedial. but 
would carry into the. 1963-64 
school year in the event public 
schools in Prince Edward aren't 


Dr. Woolman said the exact 


While participants will not be 
limited to Negroes, ij might 


Negro children generally have|well be that the Prince Edward 


\Zroups would consist only of 


‘white children have been at-|Negroes because of the local 
tending classes sponsored by the ‘situation, he said. } 


Dr. Woolman said he hoped 


jto establish other groups in the 


‘county at intervals of two or 
'three months, with perhaps as 
many as five under way within 
a year. ‘ 

The experiment !nvolves what 
be Woolman calls the “pro- 
gressive choice method” of read- | 
‘ing. Children begin by learning ; 


‘ gnd mentally retarded children. the first reading research unit ‘the letters of the alphabet, go 


on to combine them into words, 


“lobtain comprehension of words 


by voice and finally attain 
reading comprehension of the 


iwords. 


. Classes will be held in what- 
ever facilities will be made 
available, Dr. Woolman said. 

Similar but smaller ventures 
are forseen on sone Indian 
reservations and in shim areas 
and migrant labor camps, he 
said. 

The United States Office of 
Fiducation has a co-operative 
research project under way in 
_Prince Edward county 19 de- 
termine the educational and so- 
ciological impact upon the res- 
idents of a county which has 
haq no public schools for four 
years, 

A spokesman for the office 
said the federal expenditure for 
this work, undertaken in co- 
operation with Michigan State 
University; will amount to 
about. S75.00f), % 
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Kenned 


ys Spur New School Plan for 


‘iin Prince Edward since early 


wee ES \June has been William van den 
nase ial 2 Tire New York Times i'Heuvel, a 33-year-old former 
WASHINGTON, July 20— jaw partner of Senator Jacob K. 


With one embarrassing failure Javits Republican of New York. 
behind them, President Kennedy | ‘ 
and his brother, Attorney Gen-: ee ee 


By BEN A. FRANKLIN 


eral. Robert F. Kennedy, have 
intensified pressures behind a 
new effort to rehabilitate 1,700 
Negro children in Virginia who 


‘feated in 1960 in a campaign 
against Representative John V. 
Lindsay, Republican of Manhat- 
tan. Mr. van den Heuvel, a Dem- 
ocrat, is now a special assistant 


Dar ies 2 om — fOr to the Attorney General. 
J ; | | Although Negro parents con- 
_ The story of the first failure tinue to pay taxes, the segre- 
son dca new pha gationist Board of Supervisors 
pee Bee eheculit. ONC, Cespite has locked their children out of 
its high-level sponsorship. But the public schools to circumvent 
the Government officials in- , 1959 Federal court order ad- 
volved are confident. Their goal mitting Negroes to a white pub- 
now is a “model school system jic high school. All public edu- 
for educationally deprived chil-,cation has been abandoned. 
dren. ; ' President Kennedy's special 
It would have a blue-ribbon intcrest in Prince Edward began 


faculty, placing heavy emphasis Jast February at a White House 


on remedial courses in all usual meeting of top advisers on the 
school subjects. It would be fi- draft of his 1963 civil rights 
nanced by a consortium of pri- message to Congress. The mes- 
vate philanthropic foundations. sage contained a paragraph 
At least one high-ranking pointing out that the Justice 
Washington official is devoting Department had intervened to 
full time— and overtime—to the seek the onening of the closed 
rehabilitation project. Others schools “in the only county in 
are working hard to promote the nation where there are no 
it, or to pick up the pieces of public schools.” 
‘he first venture, a $2,500,000: The Federal intervention had 


Federal ‘‘reading research” proj-.peen before the United States 


ect that backfired unexpectedly Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
a month ago today. 'Circuit, where the Justice De- 


a National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
suit- to force reopening of the 
schools. 

Today, six months later, the 
court has still not handed dowr 
an opinion. But at the February 
meeting in the White House 
the President made it clear that 
his main concern was for somé 
Federal effort to recoup the lost 
years of schooling, even if the 
public school system was re- 
vived. 

There were some ‘“far-out’ 
suggestions. One was to take 
over a large area of Prince Ed. 
ward as a Military base anc 
establish a school for Negroes 
‘on VU. 8. soil.” Another in. 
volved building a transmissior 
tower on a mountain top ir 
eastern North Carolina, 6( 


miles away, and beaming ir 
‘educational. television pro 
| grams. 


These plans were considerec 
to be “obviously impractical.’ 
An acceptable solution came or 
March 15 from the Nationa 
Institute of Mental Health, ; 
United States Public Healt 
Service agency that had the 
advantage of access to a multi 
million-dollar fund for researc 
grants. 

The agency proposed to con 
duct “a study of a greatly im 
proved method of _ teachin; 


In charge of the new project partment had jotned in arguing 


ILY = 21, 1963. 
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for Virginia Negroes as First One Fails 


——_—_— a 


on for the| reading.” On March 11, it re- ballot. The council was not 
red People| ported, it had invited a promi- scheduled to meet until June. 
ng of the nent non-government psycholo-; The mail vote of the 14-mem- 
gist, Dr. Myron Woolman,,ber council, when it wag finally 
director of the Institute of Edu- tabulated in May, was 12-to-1 


‘later, the, 
nded down! 
> February 
ite House, 
clear that 
; for some 
up the lost 
ven if the 
1 was re- 


‘‘far-out”’ 
S to take 
Prince Ed- 
base and 
r Negroes 
nother in- 
ansmission 
in top in 
olina, 60 
saming in 
ion =-—s«épro- 


considered 
practical.” 
n came on 
-’ National 
Health, a 
ic Health 
had the 
oa multi- 
r research 


ed to con- 
reatly im- 
teaching 


cational Research, to undertake'in favor of the Woolman proj- 


Mr. Downey, a former admin- 


jistrative assistant to the late 


Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, 
Democrat of Tennessee, called 
the plan “a prostitution of med- 


the study. 3 

Dr. Woolman was eager to 
test his “progressive choice 
reading method” on the county’s 
children. | 


ly illiterate Negro 


Under another agency grant, he’ 


had already successfully taught 


severely retarded children to: 
read. ; 

He had also designed a suc- 
cessful “program learning 
course’ for Army Nike missile 
operators and a technical train- 
ing program, using teaching 
machines, for the Bell Tele- 


‘Quigley, Assistant Secretar 


“unique concentration” of large-| 
' 


accordingly, 


phone Laboratories. 

A special “on-site” review: 
committee assembled in Dr. 
Woolman’s Washington office 
én April 18. Unanimously and 
enthusiastically, it recom- 
mended the ‘“Woolman project”, 
expanded to a $2,500,000 grant 
program, for Prnice Edward 
County. 

Ten days later, members of 


the National Menta] Health Ad-| 


visoy Council, final reviewing. 
group of top-ranking psychia- 
trists and psychologists from 
across the country, were asked 
to approve the project by mail 


lect,’with one abstention. 


At the urging of James M. 
of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
the mental health agency di- 


rected Dr. Woolman to prepare! which time Congress 


to be in operation in Prince Ed- 
ward by Aug. 1. Dr, Woolman, 
began hiring a 
staff, 

Then began the critical phase 
of what one Administration 
official has called ‘“‘a pretty sad 
fiasco.” 

A news story on Dr. Wool- 
man’s study project appeared 
last June 6. The reaction of 
some Southern members of 
Congress was stiffly critical. 

Senator Lister B. Hill, Demo- 
crat of Alabama, who is chair- 
man of both the legislative and 
the appropriations subcommit- 
tees that deal with the Nationa! 
Institutes of Health, made in- 
quiries. Senator Hill did not 
specifically object. 

But Herman Downey, the in- 
fluential staff director of Sena- 
tor Hill’s appropriations sub- 
committee, sent immediately to 
the mental health agency for 
the papers on the Prince Ed- 
ward program. 


ical research.” 


Under Congressional pressura@ 
.Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secre- 
‘tary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, considered suspending 
ithe project until November, by 
might 
‘have adjourned. But on June 20 
ithe National Mental Health Ad- 
-visory Council ended the con- 
| troversy. : 

: After considering again the 
Woolman project —and the poli- 
tical pressures for and against 
it—the council reversed its 
earlier vote and rejected the 
project unanimously. 

/ One negative factor taken 
,into account by the council was 
ithe continuing investigation of 
N. IL. H. grant procedures by 
ithe House’ Intergovernmental 
‘Relations subcommittee of Rep- 
resentative L. H. Fountain, 
‘Democrat of North Carolina. 


1,422 Enrolled at Adelphi 


Special to The New York Times 


GARDEN CITY, L. I., July 20 
---Adelphi College reported to- 
day that 1,422 students were en- 
rolled for its second summer 
session, an increase of 253 over 
last year. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlant 7-6270 

July 25, 1964 


The report was written by CORE Field Secretary Ed Hollander. It tells of 
his failure to get the Federal Government to intervene to protect Federal 


prisoners: 


"At the Justice Department John Doar greeted me and took me to see John L. 
Murphy, chief of general litigation of the civil rights division. In Mr. 
Murphy's office, he and James McShane, in charge of US Marshalls, and Jerry 
Jones, a Justice Department attorney keeping over-all track of Mississippi 
events, and I met for about an hour and a half. We went over my case in 
detail and at the end of the session Mr. Murphy said that even though the 
investigation was not yet complete he doubted very much whether the Justice 
Department would take any action. He based his opinion on the belief that 
there was no denial of equai protection of the laws in my case because it 
could not be shown that the jail officials knew what was happening to me. 


"It is difficult for me to understand his position because I had told a Hing 
County deputy sheriff and two US Marshalls. Mr. Murphy felt this was insuf- 
ficient and suggested that it would have been better if I had cried out or 
yelled for help. He said that if I had done that, and if the jailer were in 
his office, and if his office were near enough and my cries loud enough for 
him to have heard, and if under those circumstances the jail officials did 
not do anything then the Justice Department would have a case. 


“It is exceedingly difficult to understand why my crying our, which as far 

as the jailer could know might be done by any of the prisoners engaged in 
horseplay, would better inform the jailer than my telling a deputy and two 
marshalls of the incident with fresh bruises on my face. You may remember 
from my letter to Marshall Stuart that the marshalls told the other prisoners 
to leave me alone, indicating that they did not believe that I had fallen off 
a table while asleep. Incidentally, the color photographs which the FBI took 
only a few hours after my beating turned out very well. Perhaps if you have 
time you might want to look at them. At any rate, Mr. Murphy did not offer 
further explanation of his position; he did say that I would be notified wher 
ever any decision is made on my case. 


"I asked Mr. Murphy what could be done by his Department, the FBI or the mar- 
Shalls in the event that upon conviction I am placed back in the Hinds County 
Jail, under federal custody, where there are likely to be some of the same 
prisoners whom I was in with on June 27th. He said that he did not know 
whether, upon conviction, I would be kept in federal custody or turned over 
to the authorities who brought the charge. He did say that in the event I 
were under federal custody nothing could be done to prevent my being beaten 
again. He said that “decision” had been made and indicated that it had been 
made by persons very high in the Department or in the executive branch as a 
whole." 


Southern Regional Office 
2211 Dryades Street 

Room 203 pas 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


July 10, 1964 


Mr. Jack T. Stuart, U.S. Marshal 
Room 410 

United States Post Office Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Dear Mr, Stuart: 


I am writing to you at the suggestion of Jackson FBI agent 
Charles M. Kokes with whom | spoke regarding the incident 
I wish to report to you. I was arrested in Canton, Miss- 
issippi on May 29, 1964 charged with “parading without a 
permit" during a voter registration “demonstration” at 
which I was present but in which I was participating. I 
spent 28 days in the Madison County jail without being 
tried and during that period received no mistreatment from 
either officials or the white prisoners with whom I was 
housed. On Friday, June 26th eight of the fifty-five per- 
sons arrested on May 29th were still in jail in Madison 
County Jail. 


At about noon on the 26th three men whom I believe are 

U.S. Marshals, though I saw no credentials, took the eight 
of us to Jackson, Mississippi. I believe two of the 
Marshals were Charlie Sutherland and Dan Kelly, ard the third, 
a Negro, whose name I don't know, I believe is the recently 
appointed Marshal for the southern district of Mississippi. 
We were chained together in groups of two and three with 
chains and in that fashion we were driven in three cars to 
Jackson. In Jackson we were taken to the fifth floor of 

the Hinds County Court Building where we were “booked” as 
federal prisoners. After a wait of about half an hour in 
the hall on the fifth floor we’were taken to a second floor 
county court room were a U.S. Commissioner, whom I believe 
is John R. Countiss III, interviewed each of us briefly for 
the purpose of reviewing and resetting bail. After that we 
were taken to our cells on the fifth floor. I1, being white, 
was of course put into an all-white cell of the Hinds County 
Jail while the other seven prisoners, all Negroes, were put 
into an all-Negro cell. I had no difficulties on Friday, 
June the 26th. 
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On Saturday morning, the 27th, however, I was beaten three times by white 
prisoners and it is this I wish to call to your attention. One or two 

hours after the 5 A.M. breakfast that morning: a white prisoner who had been 
brought in during the night for; I believe, being drunk, started questioning 
me in an accusing, aggressive, and profane way as to whether I was a freedom 
rider.” He stopped after about five minutes only to return in about 15 
minutes. None of the other approximately 20 prisoners in the cell had ques- 
tioned me in this regard the previous day and I do not know why this partic- 
ular prisoner decided to all of a sudden. Certainly jail officials were 
around the cell doors enough early that morning to have instigated such ques- 
tioning, even though I have no specific evidence that they did so, After the 
second period of “questioning” the man returned in about 15-30. minutes and 
presented me with a civil rights leaflet which had been taken from the pocket 
of my coat which was hanging in the night section of the cell block. After 
he asked me a few questions about the leaflet someone started hitting me in 
the back of the head and in the face with their fists, The man who had 
presented the leaflet had been standing behind me and to the right as I sat 
at one of the long tables in the “day room" cell. While talking with him 
the third time I had not turned around to face him and so I can not be sure 
whether he was alone and can not be sure whether he was the one who hit me. 
He hit me about 15 times, stopped and walked away. I remained seated at the 
“table and did not respond to his implorations to stand up and fight him. 

As far as I was aware the other prisoners took no interest in the beating 

) other than to watch, To the best of my recollection this took place at about 
: . 7330 A.M. | et 


About 15 minutes later a man whom I believe was a deputy sheriff (he was 

wearing a uniform and a badge) called me to the door to ask what had happened. 

I told what had happened. He called out to the other prisoners to ask what 

. 4 had happened and the explanation he got from several of the prisoners was 

| that I had been asleep on the table and had fallen off. I continued to ex- 

a plain what had happened because he did not seem to understand. When I 
mentioned that I was a civil rights prisoner he said “oh” and promptly walked 
out. After about 15 more minutes the marshals whom I believe are Kelly and 
Sutherland called me to the door and asked what had happened; Sutherland did 
all the talking. I told them; when they asked the prisoners what had happen- 

| ed, they got the same answer that the deputy had. Before leaving Sutherland 

| did shout to the prisoners something like “leave this boy alone now.” I 

| didn't see any more deputies or marshals until I was bailed out. 


At approximately 9:00 A.M. the first beating was repeated. This time a man 
: approached me from behind where I was seated in the same place but did not 
aG say anything before he started to hit me. The beating lasted about as long 
2 | as before and both I, and the other prisoners as far as I know, had the same 
a | reactions as before. | 


After another 30-45 minutes a man approached me as the previous two had. I 
was still sitting at the table, but this time I had my head down on my arms 

on the table. This man pulled my head up by the hair and hit me once, from 
behind, directly in the right eye. As he walked away I could hear him mutter © 
something angrily but couldn't really understand what it was. 


aL 4 . 
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Two drunks had been brought in, early iss morning, around breakfast time. 
One of them slept most of the time but the other engagéd himself in a lot of 
loud talking and antics of one sort and another. About 30-45 minutes after 
I was last hit the “active” drunk picked up a.4-5 foot length of broom or 
mop handle which I noticed ‘had been. lying around the cell on the previous 
day. He charged at me from the. front, but with the table and bench between 
us. He hit me about 6 times with the wood handle, the blows falling on my 
arms and shoulders as I was Bpekestiing my head. 


I was standing in line for lunch when a ‘deputy called my name and told me to 
get my things, that I was being bailed out. As the eight of us went one by 

one to the counter to sign for the return of our belongings a deputy stepped 
on our toes as we signed the receipt form. I know this happened to me and I . 
understand from the others that he did the same with them, too. Before we 
were taken down to the first floor the deputy called someone on the phone 

whom he called the “chief to come up. When the chief came he asked me in 
a disinterested way about my beatirg. | told him briefly what had happened 

but did not go into any more details than he asked for. 


On the first floor all eight of.us signed a paper that Mr. Countiss presented 
us (in the presence of our attorneys, Carsie Hall and Marian Wright). 
Countiss had a county deputy photograph me; then we were released, about 
12:30 P.M, Later that afternoon I talked with FBI agent Kokes in his office 
and he took a report of the incident and also took photographs, My injuries 
which did not cause serious bodily harm, consisted of bruises on the face and 
head, a black right eye, and one or two chipped teeth on the upper right 
side. On Monday, June 29th I gave a signed statement about the incident 

to agent Regis Kennedy in the New Orleans, Louisiana FBI office. 


I will look forward to hearing from you about what action can be taken in my 
case and also about what can be done to prevent future such incidents. If 
you need additional information I will be glad to provide it. 


Very truly yours, 


Edward S$. Hollander 
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POSITION OF THE CONGRESS OF 
RACIAL EQUALITY ON 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


The search for happiness and security 
occupies the mind and motivates the 
endeavors of all mankind. "Some- 
times'', according to Dr, Kenneth B. 
Clark, "people in search of status and 
security seek to gain this status and 
security by denying it to others." 
Thus, prejudice, intolerance, racial 
and religious discrimination have per- 
sisted, often evoking witchhunts, tor- 
ture and genocide, 


This condition existed in 1942 when the 
Congress of Racial Equality was 
formed. Hitler was screaming anti- 
Semitic diatribes and the majority 
society of this country was systema- 
tically denying the African-American 
an equal opportunity to participate in 
the economy, politics and culture of 
his country. Jews were being mur- 
dered in Germany and Black Ameri- 
cans were experiencing the anguish 
and distress of denial and rejection. 
In both instances the moral concepts 
of human equality and brotherhood had 
been compromised, subverted and 
sacrificed to patterns of racism. 


CORE came into being at this critical 
stage of history for one purpose; to 
help man in his search for happiness 
and security by fighting to abolish 

all forms of discrimination based on 
race, religion or national origin, 
Hence the depth of our philosophy and 


the scope of our efforts have always 
been the creation of a society where 
all men are equal, Not only would our 
philosophy falter, but our program- 
matic measures would grind to a halt 
if our quest for equality only encom- 
passed the Black segment of the 
population, 


As it was then, so itis today. The 
National Action Council, CORE's 
Board of Directors, constantly re- 
affirms its all-out opposition to 
anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic and 
anti-Black attitudes and expressions, 
The National Director, CORE offi- 
cials and the CORE staff unremit- 
tingly seek, by lectures, seminars 
and other educational efforts, to 
combat this aspect of discrimination, 


We, therefore, reiterate in the 
strongest terms our intense opposi- 
tion to any conduct, statements or 
attitudes that would in any manner 
be derogatory to any race or reli- 
gion or people. The Congress of 
Racial Equality will continue to use 
its resources to project its commit- 
ment to the equality of all mankind. . 
Moreover, Floyd B. McKissick, our 
National Director, has said that 
philosophically, emotionally and 
intellectually, he, personally, is 
committed to a way of life that pre- 
cludes any element of anti-Semitism 
of anti-Catholicism or anti-Negroism., 


There is no room in CORE for per- 
sons with anti-Semitic sentiments. 
By word, by letter, by other educa- 


tional means, and by deed CORE will 
continue to demonstrate its abhorrence 
of anti-Semitic attitudes and will con- 
tinue to initiate measures to abolish 
this social evil. 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, N. Y. 10030 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 


I enclose 
as a special contribution to the National 
Congress of Racial Equality to support 
the organization's philosophy and pro- 
gram. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip Code 


g I am interested in becoming a 
member of CORE, Please send 
membership information and ap- 
plication, 


Please send more information on 
other CORE activities. 


i 
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>» REQUIRED-—JUST FOLD, SEAL AND MAIL 


PLEASE PRINT 


PONG. er 


Street and No. .......... 
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> Make checks and money orders payable to CORE. 


: | CORE Associate Member 


LJ) Grand - ,000.00 LJ Supporting - 25.00 
L] Life - 500.00 LJ) Contributing - 10.00 
L] Sustaining -  100-400.00 L) General - 5.00 


| do not want to be a member but here is my contribution. 
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be listed on separat 
might die. Thanks to you, we turned the corner in 


this year’s program to support CORE’s efforts to a- 


conomic and community life of our nation. 
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88 Park Row, Ne 


pp fed, 

pp bred, 

a poor, black boy. 

sippr slave, 

ied in a Mississippi grave, 
1 poor, dead boy. 


— IDA RUTH GRIFFIN, age 12 
Harmony Freedom School 
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Freedom Schools 


“It is like having the lights turned on after 
you have lived all your life in a darkened room.” 
This is the way one person described the effect 
of CORE’s Freedom Schools in Mississippi and 
other states of the Deep South. Freedom is 
more than the right to vote. Freedom means 
dignity; it means a sense of one’s worth as a 
person. 


This is what our Freedom Schools are work- 
ing to encourage. We are trying to turn on the 
lights for people who have lived too long in 
the darkness of deprivation. But we need your 
help. | 


The future of our Freedom Schools, and the 
work they are doing, depends on your support. 


JAMES FARMER 
National Director, CORE 
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The following is taken fre 
Fusco, Coordinator of COR. 


At the beginning of the 
exceptions, the kids wl 
exploring us and the Fre 
willing to express themselves 
with honesty and passion. 1 
as soon as they could gathe! 
a ticket they were going o 
California. To leave the stz 
tion, and about it they wer: 
not thought any further th: 
terms of where the money 
and certainly not in terms « 
find where they would go a1 
do there. Behind their pas 
was some sense of “go home 
free,”’ some vague hope of 


But by the end of the su 
these kids were planning to 


The transformation of Mi 
because the transformati: 
begun. And if it can happe 
can happen all over the S 
hope of the Freedom School 
would be about 1,000 stu 
coming to the informal diss 
other sessions. It turned o 
of the summer the number ° 
and the original expectati 
attract 16-17-18 year-olds h 
include pre-school children 
ages ranged all the way up 
to learn about how to be Fr 


The subjects ranged fro 
planned—Negro History, M 
black-white relations—to ty 
guages and other forms c 
aspects of the program were 
the continuation of the Fre 
the regular academic year » 
scale program of tutorials 
study as well as exploration 1 
of the problems raised in th 
and longer range work wi 
drama. 


taken from a report by Liz 
r of CORE Freedom Schools. 


y of the summer, with rare 
> kids who were tentatively 
the Freedom Schools were 
themselves on only one thing 
oassion. That thing was that 
ild gather enough money for 
. going off to Chicago or to 
ye the state was their ambi- 
they were certain. They had 
irther than that, not even in 
e@ money was to come from, 
n terms of what they would 
uld go and what they would 
their passion for the north 
‘“‘go home to my Lord and be 
hope of a paradise beyond. 


of the summer almost all of 
nning to stay in Mississippi. 


ion of Mississippi is possible 
sformation of people has 
an happen in Mississippi, it 
er the South. The original 
m School plan was that there 
,000 students in the state 
rmal discussion groups and 
turned out that by the end 
number was closer to 3,000, 
expectation that we would 
ar-olds had to be revised to 
children and people whose 
2 way up to 70, all anxious 
to be Free. 


nged from those originally 
istory, Mississippi Now and 
ns—to typing, foreign lan- 
forms of tutoring. These 
ram were so successful that 
f the Freedom Schools inte 
1ic year will involve a full- 
tutorials and independent 
loration in greater intensity 
ised in the summer sessions 
work with art, music and 


To think of kids in Mississippi expressing 
emotion on paper with crayons and in abstract 
shapes rather than taking knives to each 
other; to think of their writing and perform- 
ing plays about the Negro experience in Amer- 
ica rather than just sitting in despairing leth- 
argy within that experience; to think of their 
organizing and running all by themselves a 
Mississippi Student Union whose program is 
not dances and fund-raising but direct action 
to alleviate serious grievances; to think of 
their being willing to come to school after 
school, day after day, when their whole associa- 
tion with school has been at best uncomfortable 
and dull and at worst tragically crippling— 
to think of these things is to think that a total 
transformation of these young people can take 
place, and to dare to dream that is can happen 
all over the South. 


There are programs now as well as dreams, 
and materials, and results to learn from. And 
it may well be that the staffs of the Freedom 
Schools in Louisiana and Georgia and other 
southern states will be the kids who just this 
past summer were students in the Freedom 
Schools in Mississippi, and who discovered 
themselves there. 
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The following questions are frequently asked of Core 
Workers. Standard answers are given here to enable 
the worker to proceed with confidence. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


1. @. WHAT IS CORE? 


A. The Congress of Racial Equality is a National 
organization with almost 200 local groups in 
every section of the country. CORE seeks to 
abolish all forms of discrimination based on race, 
religion or National origin through non-violent 
direct action, community organization and polit- 
ical action. 


. @. WHAT HAS CORE DONE? 


A. CORE has ended discriminatory practices in 
all parts of the country. In the South, CORE 
initiated and planned Freedom Rides that thrust 


direct action into the hard-core areas of racial 
segregation. The rides and the sit-ins have de- 
segregated thousands of restaurants, swimming 
pools, beaches, churches and other public places. 
In New Orleans, St. Louis, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, and scores 
of other communities, thousands of Negroes have 
secured jobs and promotions through the cam- 
paigns of CORE groups. Campaigns in the ghetto 
have resulted in Play Streets, in additional 
traffic lights, in the enforcement of laws govern- 
ing minimum housing conditions, and in opposi- 
tion to police mal-practice. Other campaigns have 
placed Negroes and other minority people in 
television and in magazine advertisement. 


3. @. HOW DOES CORE WORK? 


A. CORE groups are interracial and use non- 
violent direct action methods. This is a step-by- 
step process beginning with investigation and 
going on to negotiation with those responsible for 
the discrimination. If talking does not work, leaf- 
let appeal, pickets and sit-ins are used. It is the 
obligation of tne CORE group to involve as many 
persons of the community as possible in any 
action taking place in that community or in any 
action that is of concern to the community. 


. Q@. WHY NON-VIOLENT DIRECT ACTION? 


A. Nonviolence has been effective. It has worked 
in cases too numerous to mention. This method 


attacks the practice of discrimination but re- 
spects the person who discriminates. In this way, 
we can often win over the discriminator. In any 
case, we win the support of the public. Direct 
action has been effective. It involves the personal 
actions of people and permits people from every 
walk of life to participate directly in the struggle 
for freedom. 


. @. WHAT IS CORE’S GOAL? 


A. CORE seeks to achieve an integrated society 
where each individual is judged solely on his own 
merit. CORE believes that racial discrimination 
hurts all Americans; therefore, all Americans 
should take action to end it. CORE is interracial 


— 


ce 


in membership and staff. 


. @. WHAT ARE CORE GROUPS LIKE? 


A. Local groups elect their own officers, meet fre- 
quently and democratically decide what activi- 
ties to pursue. Campaigns to end discrimination 
in their own communities, actions in support of 
our Southern groups, nation-wide boycotts, com- 
munity organization and political action are some 
of the activities of the local Chapters. 


. @. WHAT DOES NATIONAL CORE DO? 


A. National CORE provides Field Secretaries 
and Task Force workers to assist Chapters in 
their local programs of community organization 


and political action and to train Chapter mem- 
bers in the techniques of non-violent direct ac- 
tion. Freedom schools and voter registration 
drives are developed by National directly. 


. Q@. WHY SHOULD I JOIN CORE? 


A. It is the duty of everyone to help to bring 
about a first-class society. When you join CORE, 
you help yourself and you help America because 
racial discrimination is America’s number one 
problem. 


. 9. HOW DO I JOIN CORE? 


A. There are two ways. Active members must be 
screened, hence it is necessary to contact the 
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11. 


nearest Chapter or the National office if you de- 
sire this kind of membership. Associate Member- 
ship may be acquired by a contribution of $3.00 
or more with a request that you be enrolled as an 
Associate Member. 


Q. WHERE DOES CORE GET ITS MONEY? 


A. National CORE is financed by its Associate 
Members, churches, unions, civic groups and 
local Chapters. Local Chapters are supported by 


membership dues and by special benefits. 


Q. WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP? 


A. Become an Associate Member and contribute 


12. 


financially or become an active member and give 
time and energy. Tell your friends about CORE 
and show them the literature you receive. Sup- 
port CORE action programs and never know- 
ingly support any form of racial discrimination. 


Q@. WHAT IS CORE’S NEW DIRECTION? 


A. CORE’S new direction consists of Voter 
registration, Job development programs, Political 
action, Consumer Education, development of 
cooperatives in farming, housing, the food indus- 
try, consumer buying and in intense Community 
organization to combat the social ills that created 


a class of disadvantaged people in the midst of 
an affluent society. | 


| “Phase Two of the Civil Rights movement means Total Equality. 
’ To achieve Total Equality, three elements are necessary — 


an improved self image for minority people, 


| development of economic power 
| development of political power” 


| Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director /CORE 
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Memorandum to 
The President 


Sub ject: 
A Plan of Action 


For Remedial Education 


(A follow-up on my memozrandum 
of October 16, 1964.) 


From James Farmer 
November 21, 1964 


In my previous memo to you (October 16, 1964) I suggested that CORE 
believes that it is possible, working with other organizations and 
private citizens, to provide literacy skills for a million Americans 
ins an eighteen month period with an investment of $30,000,000. I 
stressed the fact that CORE is an organization of volunteers, who 

are accepted and trusted within the communities most in need. Further, 
I stated that it is possible to perform this task in whatever buildings 
and facilities are available, using non-teachers to instruct with the 
Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading Program, developed by Dr. Myron 
Woolman of the Institute of Educational Research in Washington. 


The fact that millions of Americans see the fruits of our rich, produc- 
tive society and yet cannot taste those fruits is a violation of the 
right of all citizens to equal opportunity. Moreover, these millions 
of economically and socially disfranchised Americans represent an 
unstable and potentially explosive force within our society. From 
the point of view of simple justice, economic growth, and social 
Stability, we must attack this problem with all available resources. 
The social advances made possible by the Civil Rights Act and the 
promise in the Economic Opportunities Act are like a menu presented 
to long-hungry diners. These legislative acts must be followed by 
something tangible or the very hopes they raise will stimulate further 
disillusionment and resentment. The problem infects every American 
community and action must be taken wherever the problem exists. 


In considering the issue, I am convinced that CORE has only begun to 
make its contribution. We must help the disadvantaged develop literacy 
and job skills and a concommitant confidence in their future as 
Americans. 


I have a deep conviction that CORE must participate actively at the 
community level, lending support to these important programs as they 
begin to function within our deprived communities. The dropouts, 
illiterates and the unemployed cannot be helped by law, buildings, 
money or good intentions. They distrust officials and schools, in 
whatever guise they appear, and they can only be brought into full 

and active participation in our society by people they trust using 
methods of training which are suited to their needs. Above all, there 
must be mutual confidence between the people who operate the programs 
and those to whom the training is given. 
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The prime fact of the war on poverty is that the trainee must not 
only enlist but actively participate if he is to learn. Learning, 
as you know, is a personal matter and requires both confidence in 
the teacher and a willingness to invest oneself in the process 
sufficiently to succeed. I am convinced that the next step is for 
organizations such as CORE to move forward into the national arena 
and if this important step is to succeed, to act as a catalyst for 
simplifying and accelerating the process of education and training. 


Further, it is necessary for organizations such as CORE not only to 
participate in community education, but also to assist in developing 
the new educational methods and techniques required for community- 
action education, as contrasted with public education, which, to date, 
has been ineffective in coping with the problems rampant in our 
deprived communities. 


While it is the responsibility of the schools to educate, it is our 
obligation to supplement that education where necessary and to reach 
those who have failed to respond to the schools. No one can reach 
the youth on the streets in quite the same manner as another youth 
or an adult who has come from the same background and environment. 
CORE feels strongly that the Negro protest organizations along 

with individual churches, local unions, social clubs and community 
groups have a unique role to play in motivating and educating those 
Americans who remain functionally illiterate. Our record shows that 
we have had astonishing success in motivating and training the very 
population that is most in need of inspiration, most in need of 
enrichment, most in need of literacy skills, most in need of jobs. 
We do not propose a program for non-whites alone. We propose to 
begin a campaign in which volunteers of all ages, backgrounds and 
races will be able to offer a unique learning experience to hundreds 
of thousands and even millions of disadvantaged and underprivileged 
persons. 


We have in the field the structure for putting into effect a large 
scale literacy program. We have the methodology. With the proper 
funding we will be in a position to effect substantial literacy 
programs throughout the rural South and in hundreds of cities and 
towns. Through coordination of the efforts of private agencies 
and with the assistance of the federal government we believe we 
can make great strides toward the elimination of illiteracy in 
this great nation. 


Our objective is to teach people to read and thus provide them with 
the underpinning required to go on to further educational and employ- 
ment levels. But we have an even greater objective. Negroes and 
other members of depressed minority groups have been taught to reject 
their own potential. Those on the bottom have for their own self- 
protection become apathetic and lethargic: to try to advance is to 
be beaten down. Thus, millions of Americans have chosen to accept 
their inferior status. The militant civil rights campaigns of the 
past decade have awakened the sleeping aspirations of many of these 
sullen millions. For the first time we have brought the apark of 
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life into whole communities. While we have provided the awakening, | 
we must now shift our programs so that we may provide the tools to 
translate these new-found aspirations into reality. 


The ingredients necessary for the successful implementation of a 
literacy program which can provide reading skills and motivation 
for further growth are: 


1. <A population receptive to the idea of learning 
and self-advancement. | 


2. A technology which can provide the ability to 
advance reading skills at a substantial rate 
and which also has built-in self-motivating 
factors. 


3. A large group of persons able to act as instructors. 


4. A structure able to administer and supervise the 
program. 


5. Community facilities available for implementing the 
program over a long period of time. 


6. Funds, 


Population 


There is no need to dwell on the need or the receptivity of a large 
population. The statistical evidence is overwhelming. This has 
also been dealt with here and in the earlier memorandum. 


Technology 


The method developed by Dr. Myron Woolman appears to hold the best 
possibility for success. It is a programmed approach which has been 
designed for use by relatively untrained personnel. It incorporates 
the learning by teaching approach. The content of the reading material 
can be tailored to meet the peculiar requirements of the southern Negro 
if child and adult, the ghettoized high school dropout or the Appalachian 
white, and it allows the student to advance as rapidly as his own 

: capabilities permit. CORE has observed the method in operation in the 
field. Our staff was amazed at the interest, involvement, discipline 
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and motivation of both instructors and students. 


Others who have studied Progressive Choice in practice attest to its 
striking ability to stimulate and hold the learner. Students almost 
unanimously ask to spend longer hours on the program than time permits. 
They take tremendous pride in their accomplishments and in their 
successes. We are thoroughly canvinced that Accelerated Progressive 
Choice offers the best opportunity for non-teachers to reach and 

teach the educationally and socially deprived. 
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Instructors 


Many volunteer Literacy Instructors will be drawn from the dropout or 
potential dropout population itself. Retired teachers, housewives, 
student volunteers, church members and workers can also become volunteer 
Literacy Instructors. 


The initial cadre of instructors will come from the active membership 

of the Congress of Racial Equality, the National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 

Committee, the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, and the 

churches. In many cases the instructors will recruit their own | 
students. As students progress in the method they themselves will | 
instruct others just entering the program. With CORE’s extensive if 
experience in the utilization of volunteers we will be able to recruit if 
an ever-expanding number of instructors who will have wider and . 
wider outreach. : 


We have observed student helpers on the junior high school level 
giving instruction in this method in a public school in North Carolina. 
It was startling to see that the student helpers were as effective 

in teaching as were the teachers. If 8th graders are able to teach 
reading to other 8th graders it becomes obvious that the number 

of potential teachers is limitless and that the demands of the Woolman 
method on the instructor do not preclude using youngsters themselves 
under supervision to teach others. A number of CORE chapters in New 
York are somewhat acquainted with the literacy program and many of 

our high school members have come to us asking when they can begin to 
implement the program in their schools and through their chapters. 
With the small amount of publicity there has been on the literacy 
program my office has been flooded with offers of professional 
assistance, with volunteers who want to become instructors and with 
inquiries from communities wanting to know when they can begin the 
program. | 
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Structure 


I propose that a Center for Research in Community-Action Education 

be established in an appropriate university setting. Preliminary 
discussions have already been carried on with two universities and 
this proposal has met with initial positive responses. The university 
would receive and account for funds from all sources, public and 
private. The Center's sole initial function would be to research, 
develop and execute the literacy program on a national scale. This 
aspect of the Center's work shall be referred to as Phase l. 


The Center will require four operational arms: Research, Development, 
Planning and Community Action. Under Phase 1 the functions of these 
departments would be: 


a. Research Arm: To develop theory and perform experimentation 
directed to improving the efficiency of the processes of 
human learning, with emphasis on carta the gap between 
human potential and performance. 


b. Development Arm: To design and produce educational materials 
specific to the requirements for Community-Action Education 


Programs. 


ce. Planning Arm: To coordinate the professional, educational 
governmental, and organizational resources to facilitate 
work done in the field. Further it would operate as a 
resource for the other three arms in the Center. 


d. The Community Action Arm: This arm would do the work of 
going out into the communities to carry out the plan of 
action and use the materials developed through the 
research and development arms. It would also evaluate 
and make recommendations for change in the methods of 
implementation employed by the cooperating agencies. 


I further propose, however, that the scope of the University Center 
eventually be expanded into Phase II. In this second phase the | 
Center should broaden its program to include all aspects of quality, 
integrated education. For example, Phase II should be concerned 
with sharply reducing the proportion of dropouts and increasing the 
ability of students to learn. 


The functions of the four departments under Phase II would be oxpqunet 
to include the following: 


a. Reseerch Arm: Research in the whole area of school integra~ 
tion, and a research appropriate to developing its cated 
education within the public schools. 
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b. Development Arm: Development of proposals at the request 
of school systems and local organizations for achievment 
of quality, integrated education, and development of 
materials and textbooks toward this end. 


ce. Planning Arm: Communication and coordination of the 
work being done by community action groups, boards of 
education, governmental agencies, and various experi- 
mental projects. Planning and expediting the transition 
from community~action education to public school education 
inasmuch as the success of Phase II will progressively 
render Phase I unnecessary. 


d. Community Action Arm: Act in a consultative capacity to 
school boards, school supervisors and community groups 
to assist in the -solution of educational and training 
problems arising from intergroup tensions or desegrega- 
tion. 


It should be pointed out that the expanded scope (Phase II) of the 
Center is independent of and not a requisite for the national 
reading program (Phase I). A financial commitment to Phase I 
implies no such commitment or endorsement of the projected second 
phase. ' 


Community Facilities 


In addition to the University Center which would serve as the research 
administrative, and supervisory headquarters for the literacy develop- 
ment program, certain community resources will be required. It has 
been indicated that the body of instructors will be a prime resource 
provided by the community. Places in which to teach also will be 
necessary. Church basements, lodges, clubrooms, union halls, plant 
facilities and community centers will be ideal. In fact, the logic 

of the program indicates that the more the quarters are unlike a 
typical school setting, the better. 


Funds 


The educational crisis facing America requires a massive effort on the 
part of volunteer agencies. Only the federal government can support 
such an effort on the scale which is imperative. However, on a large 
scale the average cost of developing an eighth grade reading level 

in students beginning near point zero can be less than $50. This 

low cost will be possible due to the use of volunteer instructors 

and free facilities. 
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In most cases the cost to a community or agency desiring to undertake 
the literacy program should consist solely of the investment of time 
| and energy. The materials, research and supervisory staff would be 
paid for by the funds made available by the federal government. I 
am in the process of preparing a budget which will be available 
shortly. 


THE PROGRAM OF ACTION 


I would suggest that we begin implementation of the literacy program 
in Philadelphia or Washington, D.C. We should move next to Pittsburgh 
and New York City. After that we should expand into the South and 

as rapidly as possible spread to cities across the nation. 


At the beginning we would use the network of CORE chapters, NAACP, 

Urban League, SNCC and SCLC units and Freedom Schools which already 

have expressed an interest in the project as the nucleus for implementa- 

tion. These groups are uniquely equipped to move into this type 

of community program rapidly and effectively and without necessitating 
new and elaborate community machinery. But we shall by no means 

limit participation to civil rights organizations. Already, one 

of America's major industries has approached CORE about the possibilities 

of putting the reading method into effect among the workers in its 

plants. 


The Center at the outset will develop facilities to train Literacy 
Instructors both on its own premises and in the field. In any given 
city we would start with a cadre of between twenty and fifty Literacy 
Instructor Trainees. They can be trained as Literacy Instructors in 
from twenty-five to forty hours of instruction depending upon the — 
number of hours they have available and on their own motivational 
and educational level. At the end of their training period they 
will be fully equipped to: 1) instruct in the Accelerated Progressive 
Choice method, 2) recruit their own students, 3) secure their 

own facilities in which to carry on their instruction if necessary, 
and 4) maintain all appropriate records. 


As Literacy Instructors they will work largely within their own 
neighborhoods with students of compatible backgrounds with whom 
they readily can establish rapport. Each Instructor will be able 
to teach up to twelve persons in a group. Depending upon their 
initial level the students can become student-Instructors within 

a period of 30 to 150 houss of instruction and many of them are 
expected, at the end of 250 to 300 hours of instruction, to be 
fully qualified as literacy instructors without having gone through 
: cadre training. 
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The Community Action arm of the University Center will also develop 
a large staff of Community Reading Program Consultants whose function 
will be to investigate, develop and supervise new agencies which 

can serve as fruitful local instruments for this aspect of the 

War Against Poverty. Working under the Program Consultants will 

be teams of paid staff members drawn from the ranks of the Literacy 
Instructors, who will check on each local Instructor and provide 

him with methods for continually improving his effectiveness. 


Coordinated and planned from the Center, largely utilizing the 
already existing structures of national and regional organizations, 
and drawing upon local initiative, the nation-wide literacy program 
can be functional in a surprisingly short period of time and with an 
extremely low per capita expense. | 


I believe that this welding of research, development, and planning to 
community action represents a major new force in the War on Poverty 
and the struggle for equality in our nation. This program is, 

as you know, very much a part of my deepest convictions and I wauld 
participate personally and actively in the Center to insure its 
viability. I intend to seek, and am confident of gaining, the support 
of all civil rights groups, as well as unions, churches, the business 
community, and the general public in this task. | 


Within the framework of a Research Center such as the one outlined, 
a target on the order of one million literacy trainees appears both 
practical and feasible. This Center is a vehicle which has not 
existed to this time, because there was no public requirement to 
combine research, development and community action. Now, it seems 
to me, it is a necessary development to help insure the success of 
the War on Poverty. It utilizes many forces and combines them into 
a synchronous «94. functional system. — : : 
ie . fe 
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5. More specifically on the above, I have made arrangements for a post office 
box number for use in New York to be established, which will provide a very simple 
way for anyone talking on radio or TV to give his listeners or viewers an uncomplicated 
way of ordering the record. Sometimes the phrase, CORE, 38 Park Row, New York City, 
is more than a potential buyer can remember in time to write a check. 

6. There is an absolute rule that nobody gets the record free. This includes | 


me, James Farmer, President Kennedy, Prime Minister Nehru, and dise jockeys. In 


order to program the record, a disc jockey must purchase it at the full $5. price. 
If you throw a party or a dance of any kind to help sell the record, make the price of 


admission a record, 
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Geel of historic sense. I vefer specificaliy, for exemple, to Chet Duncan’: work in the entire 
Western region. Chet ts « brilligat organiser in virgin situation, such as his recent wort to 
Phoenix. When it comes, however, to desling with various — 
Preneisso I fesl he ts wootklly mative nd te 

here 10 © tim thorough orientation of CORE groue--aloag the Lines that Hormen B11 bas been 
doing in his various regional meetings. I think beyond thet orientation, hovever, it is re- 
rth tant the bats of tate sould Me @ moe northern cmttmntennanl Dy you: me 
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Statement by New York CORE Chapters 
on School Integration 


January 16, 1964 


CORE is devoted to the fight for an integrated so- 
ciety through nonviolent direct action, and for a basic 
social and economic change in the condition of minority 
groups—in housing, employment and education. The 1954 
Supreme Court decision, Brown vs. the Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka, pointed out the necessity for integration 
-in-education. The Supreme Court held that segregated 
schools are inherently inferior and that the education a 
student receives in the segregated school has a negative 
effect on his personality. There can be no doubt that the 
segregated school cannot, even under the best circum- 


stances, overcome the destructive effects which the so- | 


' ciety outside the classrom inflicts on the individual. The 
white student in the artificial atmosphere of the segre- 
gated classroom is led to think that he is superior because 
he goes to a separate school; he does not learn how to 
live with the other people with whom he must share this 
world. 


New York State Commissioner of Education Allen 
this summer called for local school boards across the 
state who have a racial imbalance in their schools to 
attempt to get a 50/50 racial balance. In order to accom- 
plish this and to meet the needs of New York City stu- 
dents, the Board of Education must make integration 
top-priority, and come up with a positive program for 
integrating now. 


On September 5, 1963 the Board of Education, the 
City-Wide Committee for Integrated Education and the 
City Commission for Human Rights, in the presence of 
_ Stanley Lowell (chairman.of. the Commission), signed-a 


written agreement with the Board of Education that the 


Board would submit a tentative report and plan for inte- 
gration by December 1, 1963, and that a final plan for 
integration of the New York City schools would be avail- 
able by February 1964. The plans, with a timetable for 
integration, were to be worked out in consultation with 
the Civil Rights organizations and were to “include pro- 
visions for a substantial, realistic and working program 
of integration in every school district in September 
1964.” The Board has failed to live up to this agreement. 


Even a quick look at the state of education in New 
York City will show why parents are so angry. It is a 
dreary picture of a system that handicaps our children 
and then discharges them into the city streets with little 
preparation for meeting the harsh reality that they 
quickly come up against when they try to get a job. 


New York City schools are segregated and under- 
staffed; they are overcrowded and under-equipped. Thou- 
sands of classrooms are greatly overcrowded. Many of 
the school buildings are ancient and deteriorated; many 
are unsafe. Many teachers are inadequately trained and 
methods are outdated; they are still underpaid and burd- 
ened with non-classroom chores. Many teachers are 
demoralized and fail to understand the problems that 
children have in the 1960’s. Curricula, particularly in 
social studies and history, do not satisfy the needs. of 
our multi-ethnic group city population. _ 


CORE is deeply concerned that: 


30% of all teachers and 50% of those in minority group 
schools are substitutes. 


that in just the last six years the number of almost 
completely segregated elementary and junior high 
schools has more than doubled, from 77 in 1958 to 165 


presently. 


that 239 school buildings currently in use were built 
before 1910. 


that over 70% of junior high school mathematics teach- 
ing positions are filled by substitutes and teachers 
trained in other fields. 


that the class size in New York City is the largest in 
the country, the size of classes in elementary and high 
schools has continued to rise over the last ten years. 


There is every reason for New Yorkers to be dissat- 
isfied with this second-rate educational system. 


With Negro and Puerto Rican children constituting 
41% of public school enrollment, we might expect to find 
about that percentage in each school. But there are 320 
of 581 elementary schools 90% or more segregated and 
70 of 136 junior high schools which are 85% or more 
segregated. Even on the junior high level where children 
travel to school, 55% of minority children attend schools 
which are 75% or more segregated. 


The effect of segregated schools on Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children can no longer be disputed. The Public 
Education Association in their 1956 study found that 
the arithmetic and reading achievement levels of minor- 
ity group sixth graders were two years behind their white 
contemporaries; eighth graders were three years behind. 
More recent studies by Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited, the Brooklyn Parents Worshop for Equality in 
New York City Schools, and the Urban League of Greater 
New York found that the achievement gap has widened. 


In the last six years there has been a 102% increase 
of almost completely Negro and Puerto Rican schools in 
relation to the total number of schools. This increase can 
be only partly attributed to the 34.4% increase in the 
ratio of Negro and Puerto Rican children to the entire 
school population. The City administration through the 
City Planning Commission’s placement of public housing 
in segregated areas is also to. blame. But foremost re- 
sponsible is the Board of Education, for: 


1) Allowing the City Planning Commission to select 
the sites for construction which, since June, 1959, 
produced 38 segregated schools out of a total of 45. 
Twenty of the 26 schools presently under construc- 
tion are in segregated neighborhoods. Thirty of 
the 51 schools included in the 1963-64 Capital Bud- 
get for Advanced Planning and/or Site Selection 
will be in segregated neighborhoods. 


2) Allowing gerrymandered school district lines which 
prevent integration. 


3) Failing to come up with a positive plan for integra- 
tion. 


CORE insists that the education of children in this 
city be greatly improved, that the basic underlying prob- 
lems be attacked, and that every child be provided with 
a decent classroom situation so that he can get the maxi- 
mum benefits from his- education. We believe that this 
can be accomplished for the children of New York City 
(black and white) only if the kind of classroom situation 
is created where all children are integrated without re- 
gard to ability-level (as established by artificial tests), 
and where Negro, White, Puerto Rican, and other minor- 
ity children begin going to school together in the early 
grades. To do this the class size must be significantly 
reduced so that each child can get the personal attention 
that he or she needs in order to make the educational 
experience most profitable to him. These programs must 
be begun immediately on the lower grade levals and 
where they can be implemented on the higher grades 
they should also be started this year. 


¢ = 97” )») 


To achieve quality, integrated education in our 
public schools the Board must develop and implement a 
dynamic, comprehensive | program. The following points 
should be included in dees: overall plan: 


I. Timetable: In an agreement between the Board 
of Education and the City-Wide Committee for Inte- 


grated Schools in the presence of the City Commission | 


on Human Rights, the Board of Education obligated 
itself to submit a plan for the integration of public 
schools in New York. This plan must provide substantial 
integration in every district beginning with the school 
year of September, 1964. Until the Board presents this 
timetable as evidence that it is immediately and speci- 
fically confronting the task of integration, the civil 
rights groups of this city must continue to prepare for a 
boycott on February 3, 1964. 


We firmly believe the basic responsibility for imple- 
mentation rests with the Board of Education, not‘ with 
local school boards. As a basis for consultation and in 
order to make clear to the public our position we are 
submitting what we consider to be the basic ingredients 
of an effective timetable, the details of which should be 
developed and approved jointly by the Board and repre- 
sentatives of the City-Wide Committee for Integrated 
Schools with periodic progress reports presented to the 
Committee. 


II. Class Size: In the last seven years average class 
sizes have increased in elementary and high schools. 
Integrated, heterogeneous classes of no more than 15 
children aid in the full development of each child. If 1 
master teacher and 2 assistants are used, then the maxi- 
mum class size should not be over 80. 


The number of classroom teacher’s aides and clerical 
workers must be increased so that trained teachers can 
be freed and provide personal instruction and guidance. 


Full utilization of available classroom space is 
necessary. Bussing may be necessary to insure proper 
use of existing facilities, so that every child will have 
a seat to sit in-and so that class size can be reduced in 
highly populated areas. 


III. School Zones: The present school zones must 
be withdrawn to maximize integration. A substantial 
number of schools can be integrated immediately by re- 
drawing zone lines. The Princeton Plan must be used 
whenever possible to begin integration among the young 
children. (A Princeton Plan pairs two neighboring ele- 
mentary schools so that all the Kindergatren to third 
grade teachers and children are in one school and all the 
4th to 6th grade teachers and children are in the other.) 


Junior high schools and high schools can be better 
integrated by changing the feeder patterns that determ- 
ine which elementary schools send their students to the 
high schools. Most high school students and many of 
our junior high students already travel long distances. 
These students should be immediately integrated. 


New school sites should be selected by the Board of 
Education (not the City Planning Commission) to pro- 
vide for the maximum possible integration. Also, a less 
bureaucratic and less time consuming method for getting 
approval for construction of new schools must be worked 
out by the mayor. Many new schools are needed now. 


In working out the details of all these proposals the 
Board of Education should work in cooperation with the 
City-Wide Committee for Integration to insure that the 
plan for Integration truly reflects the needs of the mi- 
nority community. 


IV. Staff: There should be significant improvements 
in the training, selection and promotion processes for 
teachers and supervisors. 


The Board of Education should work closely with 
the Board of Higher Education to guarantee that there 
will be thousands of additional licensed teachers to 
effectuate a significant reduction in class size. Many of 
- them should be Negro and Puerto Rican. 


- The Board should insure that the Board of Exam- 


- inmers no longer uses southern drawls or Spanish accents 


to exclude otherwise capable teachers. 
There should be a significant increase in salary in 


‘ order to provide the incentive for many more people to 


become teachers. 


The Board should actively recruit teachers from 
every walk of life and .ethnic grouping. This is most 
important at the level of promotion and selection of 
supervisors. 


The Board should offer courses for those willing to 
become supervisors. 


_ There should be in-service credit courses in Negro 


‘history, sociology and in the effects of discrimination on 


children in order to give teachers a better understanding 
of the role of minority groups in American life. 


Courses in Spanish should be required for teachers 
in training and should be provided for regular teachers 
for in-service credit. 


V. Special Services and Staff: At the present time 
there must be a significant increase in the number of 
specialized personnel: remedial reading teachers, guid- 


- ance counselors, psychologists, etc. They should be as- 


signed in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of the 
students of each school. 


Some special services will also be required such as 
after-school study centers for those children who do not 
have the space at home to study in. 


Guidance counselors should be required to acquaint 
minority students with the present needs and openings 
in the school system, and should encourage exploration 
of new openings and opportunities. They should also be 
required to take courses in Negro history, sociology and 
the effects of segregation on the personality. Specialist 
groups should be integrated with qualified siauares 
from minority groups. 


VI. Curriculum and Texts: The Board of Education 
must keep its promise to revise curriculum and texts so 


as to accurately show the minority community in its cur- 


rent and historic role in American life. 


VII. Remedial Programs: Generations of students 
have passed through the school system and were hind- 
ered in their full development by the bad quality of the 
education which they received. In order to correct these 
bad effects, there should be a full scale remedial program. 
This program should provide courses in all basic subjects 
and skills where needed. These classes should be con- 
ducted during the school day and should have special 
funds set aside for them. Teachers can be provided by 
training those who are available now. The students who 
are allowed to take the courses should be chosen on the 
basis of need and not on the basis of first come first serve. 


VIII. Scholarships: Scholarships are badly needed 
and should be provided to children who are’ potential 
dropouts because of economic need. We must provide a 
real alternative for the student who wants to leave school 
to contribute to the family income. 


IX. School Board Representation: The Board of 
Education is supposed to reflect the community it rep- 
resents, therefore the need is felt for greater participa- 
tion by Negro, Puerto Rican and other minority group 
leaders and for those who represent points of view other 
than the prevailing one. There should be membership 
on the Board of Education by those who believe in inte- 


- gration of the school system. 


X. Monetary Commitment: We call upon the Mayor 
and Governor to cease avoiding their responsibilities to 
provide the Board of Education with funds ample to 
carry out the above programs. 
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In Mississippi parents and citizens are concerned about 
the conditions of the schools and the problems they are facing 


in the Mississippi school systen. 
| What problems in your school are you concerned about? 


Up to now Negroes in Mississippi have had no voice on how 
the schools are being run, but Negroes are no longer satisfied. 
This booklet has been prepared to provide information on how the 
school system is run by the state and county. It suggests how, 
as Negro parents and citizens, you can change the situation. 

This booklet will help to point up some of the things that 
are wrong with the school system and how they can be changed. 
The booklet will help to tell who is responsible for the condi- 
tion of the school system, how they got their position, and the 
power they have. 

Hopefully, after:parents and citizens have read and worked 
with this booklet, they will form committees to look into the 
basic problems and then begin to change Mississippi school systen. 
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Before change ae ‘iin. ners to talk. But change 


will never happen if they only talk. One way to make talk lead 
to action is by asking questions and then going out to find the 
answers. What questions can we ask about schools? We can turn 


every school problem listed on page 1 into a question about who 
is responsible. 


Who buys books? | cima 


Who | decides. on teacher qualifications? Be seiahiiliiadiiibtieaise i 


| Who decides on teachers! pay? ae RSMAS 


Now we have some specific questions to try to answer. 
Let's talk for a while and try to answer some of the questions. 
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To find out the answers to these questions we need to talk 
about the structure of the school system. We need to discuss. 


— 


the diffcréent groups of -peaple that are running “the schools nowe 


ee The County School Board and the State © Department of Education . 
are responsible’ for almost é' everything that: has to do “With. schools. 


County School Board (also called the County Board of Education) 
The county school board consists of<five members, one of whom is 
_. elected from each beat. The members hold office for six years 
with staggered terms. Members receive $20 a day for service not 
to exceed 60 days in any one year. The Board has jurisdiction 
over all schools in the county except the separate districts. 


‘ « ie oer eee een * on oe *ee 6 "ee fe Oem + Fe 


‘Duties of the County School Board are: 


1. Create, alter or abolish school districts of the county | 


ce a owe Seo 


' "2. Determine school transportation routes of the county. | 


4e Establish policies for operating school transportation 
system of the county | 


oe Ome eee 8 8 ~~. -- —— — Oe es eee, a ere OO Pe toe eed «ee | Oe 


4, Approving contracts for superintendents, principals and... 
teachers 


+: —- eee Gem + OH ee ees 


~ 5, Distributing minimum education program funds provided for-. 
the support and operation of the county school system 


6. Approving requests for student _transfers 


OO EP Be Ge ett ae Me Mn et 4 eM mm mee oe . 


7e Acting as the central purchasing agency for supplies, 
materials, and other articles for those school districts in 


the school system requesting the same. ..—sa—irr_irwwtww~t—~—~—‘“Cti‘(# Cw‘ 


ef 


8. Fixing the date for opening of the school term of all schools 
in the county school system 
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State Department of Education (Including State Board of Education) 
This department adopts the course of study to be used in the 
__ public schools of the state. It establishes rulss and regulations 
for the purchase of county owned transportation equipment and 
for the operation of a school transportation system. It allocates 
and disperses state funds for the current operation of the schools. 
ee ee The department is organized into six divisions with a direc- 
tor for each division. These divisions include: 


1s Division of Adwini stration anti’ Finance 
ee Division of Instruction 
4- Division of School Building Service and Transportation 


In addition, there are three less important divisions dealing 
with special services. 
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Superintendent. of Education 
om superintendent is a a full-time Sit inti of the ste Board 
of Education. He carries out the policies of ihe County Board 
and of the State Department of. Education. 


It shall be the aUeY of the county superintendent: 


1. to sign contracts in a manner provided ‘by law with each 
guperintendent, principal, and teacher of the peels schools 


under his supervision. 


2. to enforce the course of study adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the uniform textbooks . adopted by the county. 


3- to carefully preserve all reports of school officers and. 
teachers. 


ie to issue pay conti Hicabils to teachers and to issue pay certi- 
ficates for school funds of the COUNLY « 


(5e: to keep inchis_office and carefully preserve the public school 
records provided. 


6. to visit the schools and require teachers to _— all 
their duties. 


.7«. to. distribute promptly.all reports, laws, forms. and. instruc- 
tions which he may receive from the State Department of 


Education. 
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With this information let us return to our questions on 
Page 2 and try to answer then. 


For example, on Page 2 we asked: Who buys. books?. 
Let us turn back to Page 3. -..-Under:-the State:-Department > ange 
Education we read: "This department adopts the course of study 
to be used in the public schools of this state." Then we notice 
that one of the divisions of the State Department of Education 
is the Division of Instruction. Above that, under the County 
School Board,we see under No. 7 that the Board acts as a purchasing 
agency. Then on Page 4 we read under No. 4 that the county 
superintendent. issues pay certificates for school funds of the 


COUNTY 


The second question on Page 2 was: Who decides on teacher 
qualifications? Let us turn back to Page 3. The Division of 
Administration and Finance of the State Department of Education 
decides on teacher qualifications for the state. Under the 
County Board we see that, according to No. 4, the County Board 
approves contracts for teachers. In practice, the county super- 
intendent knows what is needed and decides on eer eet Ons for 


the local schools. 


The third question on Page 2 was: Who decides on teachers' 
pay? Can you answer this yourself by looking back at pages 3 and 


Let;s take some of the other questions on Page a and try to 
answer them. ae 


..... Was..taken..from Financing 
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Let's list some ae the questions we haven't yet been able 
to answer. 


The answers to all these questions can't be found on Page 4, 
but they can be found in the books from which the information on 
Page 4 was taken. These books are: 


Mississippi Code 1942, Annotated. Recompiled Volume Five-- 
ee ‘Published by The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


? 


“~ “ Wynanéing Mississippi Public Schools, Revised, July, 1964. 
Published by the Division of Administration & Finance, 


“—~"~ "State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 


The information on the County Superintendent of Education was 


copied directly from the Mississippi Code. The other information 
Sissippi. | ic Schools. Let's talk 


for a while about these books. 
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In order to find out the answers to some of the questions 


_...we..couldn!t.answer.let's set-up a-committee-to -work-on-finding 


some of the answers. 


The committee to look into this is: | 


a 


-_ — — —EE - ——— «= oo << -e oe 
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We've talked about the county superintendent. 
In your county or community who is your superintendent? 


How was he elected or chosen? When was he chosen? What are ; 
his qualifications? What is his salary? 


oe ee a re ee 


me — Sn in 8 
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_.Who is on your County Board of Education? How was it _. 
chosen? When was it chosen? What qualifications do they have? 


a ——— .- =—_ — | a: —a 
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Where is the State Department of Education located? How:: 
many people work there? What are their qualifications? 


We'll need a committee to answer these questions. 


The Committee will be: | | | ee 


antenatal — 


_— 


Perhaps as this committee answers the questions above they will: 
also discover other related questions, hopefully be able to 
answer these too. Cee Ot ae 
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When your committees find information, what will you 
use it for? 
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Should you start working for changé in just the schools 


your children attend? Are there reasons for wanting to change 


all the schools in Mississippi? 
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Take part in meetings with ~. ode 
eachers. 
Oe invite School Board members 
to our meetings. | Ep Lie. 
4- Let principals and teachers © 
know we're not satisfied 
with them. 
“4. Become registered voters and 
elect school board members. De 
5... Visit State Department of - 
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Can we work on Negro schools and all the schools at the 


same time? 
could do about each. 


HOW TO IMPROVE PRESENT SCHOOLS 


dt 


re 


Education in Jaékson. 


The best way to decide is probably to-list what we % 
And then choose what we want to do. 


HOW TO CHANGE WHOLE SYSTEM 


File court suits against 
“geparate schools for Negro 
and white. 


Try to talk with any white 
citizens who might share 
some of our worries. (A 
group of white people, 
Mississippians for Public 

. Education might--talk to us.) 


Find out about school 
spe ests in other states. 


Read and study about how 
to prepare both Negroes 
and white people —e 

. integrations 
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The last question to ask is "What will you really do?" 
Which of the above ideas will you start with? And how will 


you carry them out? | 
Your answer will help decide the future of your children, 


and of Mississippi. 


YOUR ANSWER: 


—— — 


ae 
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Dear Rita: 
Well, I aure am sorry about the Ric ae S 
? foes of ee | 
C% 
\ 


must be very frustrating to get a whole 
material with not a piece in’ s At that's big emo 


to wake anything of really. I'm very sorry for 


know what ou gst, outting ends. When I went to the 
a 


ILGWY about ten days they had a huge package 
carted 3 moet of it Grotesque bite of material. I 
Se. sal e 


% 
- ae 


AntieApartheid Research and Action Project 
S Beekman Strect, 10th Floor ) 


New York, NY 227-7220 
FOR IMPDIATE RELEASE 


LINK BETWEEN U.S, SEGREGATION AND SOUTH AFRICAN APARTHEID REVEALED 


New York, July 16: Bogalusa Voters League will use information revealed about 
Crown Zellerbach Paper Mills in South Africa in its drive to achieve fair em- 


ployment practices in the Crown Zellerbach paper mill in Bogalusa, Louisiana. 


The Anti-Apartheid Research and Action Project (ARAP), a student zroup supported 
by the American Committee on Africa, informed the Bogalusa group that Crown 

Z ellerbach in also engaged in discriminatory practices through its subsidiary 
in South Africa. In May 196, Crown Zellerbach International of San Francisco 
ennounced a merge with South African Paper Processing Ldt. of Johannesburg to 
form Crown-Carlton Paper Mills, Ltd. The new corporation is building a 
$7,500,000 paper factory near Johannesburg to be completed late in 1965, The 


plant, which is to produce domestic paper products, will have a capacity of 


15,000 tons per year, 


Significantly, this is the first time, as far as is known, that US civil rights 

ereepe have made explicit the links between segregation in the US and apartheid 
in South Africa, Paralleling the discriminatory practices of Crown Zellerbach 
in Bogalusa, is the legalized and government-supported discrimination that 

the company must operate under in the Republic f South Africa. ARAP estimates 
that while white workers are paid a minimum wage of 48 and an average of $12 


per day,. South African non-whites are being paid a minimum of 80 cents and an 


average of $2 per daye 


In addition to unfair wages for South African black workers, ARAP charged that. 


South African laws further discriminate against black workers, The Bantu Laws 


more more. more more 
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LINK BETWEEN U.S. SEGREGATION AND SOUTH AFRICAN APaRTHEID REVEALED 


Amendment Act of 1963-); requires that so far as possible South African black men 
in urban areas like Johannesburg be housed in bachelor quarters, This law 
applies even to married men and separates families. The Native Labor Act of 


1953 and the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1956 forbid strikes and collective 


bargaining by black workers. 


the economic investment of Crown Zellerbach Internationa’. in South Africa 
contributes to all the horrors and evils that characterize apartheid in South 


Africa or segregation in Bogalusa, Louisiana. 


WAY 6 1965 
From: Boycott Research, SCLC 


To: Friends of the Movement 


Since tha plan of economic withdrawal from Alabama was announced by Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and approved by the Board of Directors of SCLC, the Hammermill Paper Company 


has been one of our prime targets. 


Hammermill Paper Company intends to build a pulp mill ten miles east of Selma. Their 


reasons are purely economical: 
I Unique combination of wood, water, transport and labor, 
‘II The company will pay no state or local taxes, (This is legalized by the Wallace- 


Cater Acts, passed to attract industry to the state. ) 
III The plant would be financed on the credit of the state government. 


Such economical reasons cause more and more Northern industries to go to the South. 


We must encourage more employment for the people in the Southern States, but as long 
as this is done without regards for the local political and social situation it will only help 
those who are determined to deny the Negro economical and political equality. 


The Hammermill Paper Company is an excellent example of this kind of policy; for 
instance, at the same time it announced in a joint press release with Governor Wallace and 
high local officials the building of its new plant - 500 Negroes were jailed in Selma for 


asking to register and vote. 


| How profitable the operation of the plant may be, it rests upon tremendous cost in 
human labor, freedom and economic security. The very sort of economical and political 


slavery which the Movement is fighting. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: 
1. Cancel orders or contracts with Hammermill. 
2. Talk with local printing shops to encourage them not to use Hammermill paper, 
Seek contact with local press, and tell why you are acting. 


Use enclosed pledge cards. ) 
Write to Hammermill's Board of Directors, and bring out your view of the matter. 


9. In towns where Board members live, or where Hammermill plants are located, small 
delegations of students and/or citizens could call upon them to discuss Hammermill's 
support of the denial of basic constitutional rights in Alabama. 


H> Oo 


PRODUCTS OF HAMMERHILL AND SUBSIDIARIES 


All paper products (bond, stationery, office papers, envelopes, 
specialty papers, etc) bearing these brand names: 


Buckeye-Beckett Deeplake Strathmore 

Burgess Hammermill Union 

Coast : Management Watervliet 

Cocklestone Old Golony Whippet 
South Shore 


PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John H. Devitt, President Donald S. Leslie, Chairman 
Hammermill Paper Company Board of Directors 
5275 Wolf Road Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pa. | - 4850 Wolf Road 

Erie, Pa. 


LOCATIONS OF HAMMERMILL AND SUBSIDIARY PLANTS 


Los Angeles, California Coast Envelope Company 
Chicago, Illinois Burgess Envelope Company 
Westfield, Massachussetts Old Colony Envelope Company 
Turners Falls, Mass. Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Mass, Strathmore Paper Company 
Woronco, Mass, Strathmore Paper Company 
Watervliet, Michigan Watervliet Paper Gompany 
Hamilton, Ohio Beckett Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania Robeson Process Company 
Richmond, Virginia Union Envelope Company 
Richmond, Virginia Duplex Envelope Company 


OTHER MEMBERS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Norman W. Wilson, 502 W 6th St, Erie, Pa. 

Frederic E. Bahrenburg, 413 Monica Dr, Erie, Pa. 
Mortimer E. Graham, 641 W 6th St, Erie, Pa. 

Donald S. Leslie, Jr, 1453 E Lake Rd, Erie, Pa. 
Donald T. Jackson, 205 W 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 
John F. Condon, 51 E 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 
William Beckett, 35 Orchard Dr, Hamilton, Ohio 
Walter A. Rentschler, 685 Marcia Ave, Hamilton, Ohio 
James H. Becker, 55 Oakdale, Highland Park, Illinois 
Ralph H, Demmler, 1020 Highmont Rd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. ath) eae eee nar oat a mcnemnamangppetaaeatr 


SELMA, ALABAMA - BULLWHIPS, PAPERMILLS AND GOVERNOR WALLACE 


As thousands of Negroes were being beaten and arrested in Selma, Alabama, 
HAM MERMILL PAPER COMPANY of Erie, Pennsylvania, announced that it would 
build a $35 million plant in that city. Speaking of the Hammermill planned move, 
Mr. John Devitt, President of the company said: 

"The company didn't «liscuss race problems or employment practices with 

the state and:local government officials. The discussions were confined 

to economic issues; we were relieved that the race question was not in- 


volved. We think Selma - and Alabama - offer everything an industry 
could want." 


Hammermill Board Chairman, James C. Leslie said: 


"One of the deciding factors in Hammermill's decision to locate in Selma 


was "the character of the community and its people." He is further quoted 
as telling Governor Wallace, "We appreciate the fine job you are doing for 
your state.” 


Dr. Robert Spike, National Council of Churches called the statement, 


"Either the height of naivete or the depth of racism," and said he would 
urge some 30 national church groups to "reexamine their purchasing policies 


in relation to Hammermill products." 


Telegrams concerning the Hammermill's plan were sent by Mr. Roy Wilkins of the 


NAACP and by Mr. James Farmer of CORE, 


In reply to Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Farmer, Hammermill affirmed its intention to pro- 
ceed: with the mill. Reverend Andrew Young, Executive Director of Dr. Martin Luther 


King's SCLC said, 


"Hammermill should put inmediate pressure on Alabama and Selma Officials, 
to protect the political and physical lives of Negroes, or we will not support 
Hammermill's economic life." 


The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee is proceeding with plans for a 


nationwide college boycott of Hammermill products. 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL MEN OF GOOD WILL TO BEGIN TO MAKE THEIR 
FEELINGS KNOWN. THE STOCKHOLDERS OF HAMMERMILL WILL MEET TUESDAY, 
MAY 11, 1965, 9:30 A.M., 1453 EAST LAKE ROAD, ERIE PENNSYLVANIA, PLAN | 


_ NOW TO: WRITE, TELEGRAM, OR GO CALL ON. 
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Mr. J. H. DeVitt, President, 
Hammermill Paper Company 
1453 East Lake Road 

Erie, Pennsylvania 16506 
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"Seateace Contawsace Educational Fund, Inc? 


cm, BOR Perdido Street, New Orleans, Ia. 7O0l1le2 


ATLANTA, GA -- The Southern Conference Educational FPund (SCEF) has 


joined other civli rights groups in asking for a Presidential 
to investigate violence, police brutaiity, and failure of law enforce- 
ment in areas of sacial tension. 

The Fev. Pred LL. Shuttleeworth, president of SCEF, said tre investi- 
gation would take the place of a proposed investigation of tne Ku Kiux 
Klan by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

The board of directors of SCEF, at their semiannual meeting here 
April 16 and 17, said in a resolution: ‘We well know that such an in- 
vestigation by HUAC will be turned against the more miiitant civil 
rights groups in the South, ” 


The first call for a Presidential commission came from the board of 
Martin 


commission 


ae te 


the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), neadea by Dr, 
L. King, Jr. at its meeting in Baltimore on April 2. SCLC also opposed 
an investigation by HUAC, , 

A similar stand was announced in New York by James Farmer, national 

director of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). Opposition 

to a HUAC investigation was also voiced by the executive committee of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) at its meeting in 
Houay Spcings, Miseliseippi om April 1°. 

SCEF is a Southwide orgauicasiou of whites and Negroes working to end 
discrimination based on race, creed, color, national origin, or economic 


mnePeeetlicihe  FFSSent at the Atianta board meeting were white and Negro 


leaders from nine Southern states, plus staff members and friends of SCEF. 

The board urged ite members and friends throughout the nation to 
Support and attend a conference on free elections to be neid in Washington, 
D, C. on April 24 at the call of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
(MFDP). The board said: "We salute the MFDP for its resclute and brave 
insistence that elected officials truly represent the people. We support 
their effort to unseat the five Mississippi Congres ener who now sit 
illegally in the U. 8, House of Representatives.” 

SCEF also voted to back an MFDP propoSal for "new elections for all 
city, county, and state cfficials within nine months after federal regis- 
trere acve inte a jurtiouler area.” This would ce doue *througr e« pro- 
vision in the Voting Rights Bill now pending in Congress. 


An unconditional pardon for the Rev. Ashton Jones was asked in another 


resolution adopted by the board. Mr. Jones is serving an |\6-month sentence 
in Fulton County Jeti, Atlanta. He was charged with disturbing public wor- 
ship after he tried to attend services at First Baptist Church of Atlanta 
with two Negro friends. Two representatives of SCEF visited Mr. Jones in . 


The board paid tribute to four members who died in recent months. They 
were Aubrey W. Williams, Washington, D.C. founder and president emeritus «: 
SCEF; Dr, O. B. Taylor, Knoxviiie, Tenn; Miss Ethel Mae Taylor, Arlington, / 
and Roscoe Dunjee, retired a publisher in Oklanoma City, Okla. 
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* "It is only when Congress unseats the Mississippians and conducts free and 
| open elections will the forces opposed to Negroes voting understand that this 
. Nation is serious about guaranteeing the rights of Negroes not only to 
register, but to participate in the political processes and to use their vote freely. " 


JOHN LEWIS 


An Unspoken Threat 

Like most Tallahatchie Negroes, Gene Reed, 
a young farm day worker, has not been 
threatened by his employer. But he is fearful, 
nonetheless. ‘‘I’m not sure Mrs. Trout. would 
fire me for registering, but I suspect she 
would,” he reflects. ‘‘At any rate, I’m certainly 
not going to register unless she encourages me 
to.”’ 

Mrs. G. C. Trout, who with her hushand 
owns 830 acres of cotton fields, clearly doesn't 
plan to give any such encouragement. ‘I don't 
think that just to be 21, alive and a citizen 
gives people the right to vote,”’ she says. ‘'I 
Aon't think these people have yet demon- 


Economic Threats Seen 
Persisting ds a Barrier strated the intelligence and responsibility re- 
quired of a voter.”’ 


To Negro Vote in Dixie “Open Season” 
Under Mississippi law, names of applicants 
for registration are published in the loéal 
paper, assuring employers’ knowledge of reg- 
| istration activities by workers. ‘‘In theory, this 
|is to expose all applicants to challenge, say 
|On moral character grounds,’’ says one Fed-. 
eral attorney. ‘‘In practice, it means it’s open | 
Season on any Negro who signs up, through | 
economic retaliation or physical reprisal.” 
Observes A. D. Beittel, a white man who 
is director of the Mississippi program of the 
American Friends Service Committee, a Quak- 
er group seeking better employment opportuni- | 
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Ballots and Jobs 


Rural Mississippi -Mood Casts 
Doubt on New Bill’s Impact; 
Registrants Face Dismissal 


A Field Hand Fears Violence 


By KENNETH G. SLOCUM 

Staff Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

CHARLESTON, Miss. — Americans expect- 
ing the voting law now taking shape in the 
Senate to revolutionize Dixie elections over- 
night would do well to heed the words of 
Roger Weston, a young Negro field hand in 
this northwest Mississippi community. 

‘‘Maybe I could register and nothing would 
happen,’’ says Mr. Weston as he stands be- 
side his one-room shack in a sun-baked cot- 
ton field. ‘‘Maybe my boss wouldn't fire me. 
Maybe no one would burn my house, throw 
me in the river or shoot through my door. 
Maybe. But I expect they would, so I haven't 
registered and don’t intend to.”’ 

The impact of any new voting rules enacted 
into law by Congress depends in large part on 
the thinking of thousands of Southern Negroes 
like Mr. Weston. And thus the clear import 
of his views, which appear to be shared by 


sizable numbers of Negroes in the Deep South, | 


is that a new voting rights measure won't re- 
sult in a sudden rush of Negro citizens to the 
polls in many Dixie communities. This is like- 
iy to be especially true in predominantly rural 
sections, where more than half of all South- 


ern Negroes live. 

Barrier Lowered | 
Tallahatchie County, which surrounds ‘this 

town of Charleston, is a particularly good 

spot for gauging Negro attitudes toward vot- 

ing. Thanks to Federal court injunctions, there 


ties for Negroes: ‘‘Economic intimidation is 
far more powerful and common in the race. 
issue than is violence. Violence is the one you 
read about occasionally, but economic intimi- 
posers is the thing these people live with every 
ay.”’ 

The economic dependency of Southern Ne- 
groes on whites is great. Some 95% to 98% of 
working Negroes in Tallahatchie County are 
employed by white people, estimates Ned Rice, | 
president of the Tallahatchie County Bank. | 
‘I’m hard put to think of more than a handful | 
es work for white people,”’ he com. 
ments. 


But few long-time residents doubt that. 
economic retaliation would be swift and wide-| — 
spread if Negro registration picked up sig- | 
nificantly. ‘‘There are plenty of folks around 
here who will fire their Negroes for register-| - 
ing,’’ declares Rice Pritchard, who for 30 years | 
has run a cotton gin and a lumber yard em-. 
ploying some 25 Negroes. He says he wouldn’t | 
do so himself and then adds: “‘My people 
aren't registered—I don’t fool with any of those 
smart niggers. But if any of them did, I’d sure 
call them in and ask them what they mean.”’ 

The possibility of swift action by the Fed- 
eral court obviously holds some employers in 
check. ‘‘I wouldn’t take action against a Negro 
who registered, but if it wasn’t for the court 
injunction, it might be a different story,’’ de- 
clares Jack De Mange, president of A. P. De 


: now exist no legal or procedural barriers to Mange Lumber Co., which employs some 30 
. Negro registration in Tallahatchie County. Negroes. ‘I can't say I approve of them 
| Nor, according to local Negroes, are there voting.” 

Negroes at the 
overt attempts to intimidate Negroes a Relatively Low Wages 


agit 8 office. Despite the immensity of the economic 

No voting law the Senate — draw ‘UE threat to Negro registrants, the fear of | 
would be more stringent than the injunction physical reprisal looms even greater for some. 
under which this county is operating now. ‘“‘I’d probably lose my job, but that’s not the 
claims George Payne Cossar, a local attorney main reason I don’t register,’”’ says Frederick 
and a member of the Mississippi House of Rep- Thurmond, Jr., a Negro truck driver. “I have 
resentatives. ‘‘The door to Negro registration a family, < wife and kids and natied and 
is wide open. | father. If I try to register, white folks around 

All the same, only about five Negroes per here are liable to do something to them.” 


week are seeking to register, according to The fear of white reprisal is b 
both civil rights leaders and local white lead- limited to day aie: -enahie, eiute: saat 


' ers. Since residents must usually display two . lain scared to trv.’’ conf 
: esses th ‘ 
poll-tax receipts to vote in other than Federal pee Courage Heh a MRD a Negro pS ont 
.| elections, many of the Negroes now registering minister, when asked about registration. 
| will not be eligible to vote in local contests David Alford, Negro principal of the local 


| until 1967. Negro high school, throws up his hands when. 
| asked why teachers don’t register. ‘‘I won’t 

discuss it,’’ he says. ‘I don’t want to get in- 

volved.”’ ' 


McCORMACK WORKS TO SAVE MISSISSIPPI CONGRESSMEN 


The Washington Merry-Go-Round 


By Drew Pearson 


MecCormack’s Deal 


It will probably be deniea, 
but gaunt, gray Speaker John 
McCormack of Massachusetts 
has made a secret deal with 
Mississippi Congressmen to. 


help them remain in Con- 
gress. Without his help they 
would probably be ousted. 

McCormack’s secret prom- 
ise to the Mississippians is 
one of the strange paradoxes 
of Congress. Publicly McCor- 
mack is for an amendment to 
the voting right bill banning 
poll taxes. Furthermore he 


damned and blasted the South 
in such a way as to help pre- 
cipitate the Civil War. 

Yet, privately, the Congress- 
man from Boston has been 
working hand in glove with 
the Mississippi segregationists 
and has promised to save 
them from losing their seats. 

John will probably smite his 
bosom and issue an indignant 
denial calling Drew Pearson a 


comes from a city whose un-) 
compromising abolitionists). 


liar after this is published. 
Nevertheless, here are his 
very imprtant backstage 
moves. 

Backstage Move No. 1 dates, 
back to last January when the| 
issue of seating the Mississip- 
pi Congressmen first arose. 

The Constitution clearly 
‘states that if states’ inhabi- 
‘tants over 21 are prohibited 
from voting “the basis of rep- 
resentation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion” to 


the number prevented from 
voting. It was quite clear that 
last November most of Missis- 
sippi’s Negroes were preven- 
ted from voting. Furthermore, 
the Law of 1870, by which 
Mississippi was readmitted to 
the Union after the Civil War, 
requires that every citizen be 
given the right to vote. 


When: a group of Northern 
Congressmen moved to pre- 
vent the Mississippi Congress- 


men from taking their seats 


as Congress convened Jan. 2, 
Speaker McCormack led the 
move to seat them. 


“The Speaker has asked me 
to introduce a motion to seat 
the Mississippi delegation,” 
Rep. Carl Albert (D-Okla.), 
told Rep. William Fitz Ryan 
(D-N.Y.) “and as Majority 
Leader I am going to do it.” 

Backstage Move No. 2 came 
after the Democratic caucus 
stripped Rep. John Bell Wil- 
liams (Miss.) and Rep. Albert 
Watson (S.C.) of their seniori- 
ty as Democrats because they 
had voted for Goldwater. De- 
spite this official vote by the 
Democratic Party, McCor- 


mack, a leading Democrat, 


gave Williams full seniority in 
assigning office space. As a 
result, the Congressman from 


[Mississippi got one of the, 


choicest offices in the de luxe 
Sam Rayburn Building. 
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| Backstage Move No. 3 3s 
McCormack’s recent secret 
promise to help prevent the 
unseating of the Mississippi 
Congressman. 

This came about after hun- 
dreds of affidavits were col- 
lected in Mississippi attesting 
under oath that Negroes were 
disfranchised last year. 
Though this was known in the 
past, no one ever took the 
trouble to produce sworn affi- 
davits proving the disfran- 
chisement. Furthermore, Con- 
gress for the first time since 
New. Deal days is dominated 
by Northern liberals. 


In addition, some Souther- 
ners, such as the respected 
Phil Landrum, (D-Ga.), onee 
the darling of the conserve- 
tives, are moving over to the 
liberal side. Finally, the Dem- 
ocratic Study Group has de- 
veloped an effective, vote-ral- 
lying whip system which has 
surprised and often over- 
whelmed the conservatives. 

As a result, Speaker McCor- 
mack has told Mississippi 
Congressmen that they would 
lose a showdown vote to keep 
their scats. Their only hope, 
he has advised, is to sidetrack 
the move to unseat them. And 
he has promised to use his 
own tremendous power to do 
so. 

Tronically, it was the Demo- 
cratic Study Group which 
helped give McCormack this 
new power he now plans to 
use against them. 


"The unseating of the Mississippi congressmen will be the test of the 
moral integrity of the Congress of the United States." 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 


"| ask of this Congress fast remedial action and the rejection of the 
regular Mississippi congressional pretenders who have been elected 


on a platform of blood and disenfranchisement. "' | 
JAMES FARMER 


WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN TODAY FOR HIS VOTE TO UNSEAT 
THE MISSISSIPPIANS AND FOR FREE AND OPEN ELECTIONS. 


Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
926 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D. C. 
546-4450 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
334 Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 


STATEMENT BY DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 
MAY 17, 1965, Washington, D. C. 


Today, on the llth Anniversary of the historic Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in the Public iehaicie: the MFDP has filed with the Clerk of the 

House of Representatives the more then 600 depositions taken in support of the 
Challenges to the seating of the entire congressional delegation from Mississippi. 
This indeed is a momentous and historical moment. I wholeheartedly support 


as I have from the beginning, these Challenges. 


The unseating of the Mississippi congressmen will be the test of the moral - 
integrity of the Congress of tne United States. The weakening of the volliie 
bill by the Senate's shameful action in stripping away the anti-poll tax 
provision makes it absolutely imperative that the House of Representatives 
does not waiver in its obligation to unseat the congressmen. The unseating 


will make any voting bill meaninggul. 


I,therefore, again pledge myself and the SCLC to the fullest support of the 
Challenges of the MFDP and call upon all Americans to join with me in this 


commitment. 


Congress of Racial Equality FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
38 Park Row 

New York, NY 

Attn: Val Coleman, CO 7 6270 


Statement by James Farmer, National Director, CORE 


CORE unequivocally supports the historic challenge of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party and calls for a great coalition of civil rights, political 
and civic organizations and individuals to join this struggle. CORE pledges its 
fullest support of MFDP on this llth Anniversary of the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation in the public schools. 

ge chronicle of brutality to be presented today in these petitions has 
no equal in the parlimentary history of our nation. These are real voices of 
the real Anericans who have been blooded and even murdered in their efforts to 
exercise the right to vote. 

As we take these depositions to the Congress, I ask of the Congress fast 
remedial action and the rejection of the regular Mississippi Congressional 
pretenders who have been elected on a platform of blood and disenfranchisement. 

CORE is prepared to take whatever steps may be necessary to support this 
challenge. Discussions are underway as to a schedule of massive demonstrations 
if the Congress fails to act and act quickly. T! ese demonstrations will be 
in large part directed at Congressmen across the nation who have opposed this 
challenge. For example, on June 20, a major demonstration is planned for 
Brooklyn, New York calling attention to Congressman Emmanuel Cellar and the 
Brooklyn Congressional delegations vote against the Fairness Resolution on 
January 4, 1965. 

As to the voting rights bill before Congress at this moment, cites 
depositions bear tragic witness to the need for this bill -- and more 


specifically to the need for a bill with real legislative and judicial teeth. 


May 17, 1965 


= . celeste oe 


; | STUDENT NONVIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTER 
360 Nelson Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN LEWIS, CHAIRMAN 

Washington, D.C., May 17, 1965 
The issues raised by the MFDP Challenge to the congressional delegation from 
Mississippi go to the heart of Negro exclusion from the political processes in 
Mississippi and the South. 

The question of the Challenge goes beyond the process of registration. It goes to 
the issue of actual participation in elections and the political processes. It is en- 
tirely possible that the mere fact of being registered--thereby qualified--to vote will 
not enable Negroes in Mississippi to actually vote since economic intimidation and 

violence will still be available to those who are opposed to Negroes voting. 

The challenges are based specifically on the lack of Negro participation in the 
elections of Nevember, 1964. The evidence covered by the depositions cover not only 
obstruction to registration but the acts of economic harassment and violence that are 
also used as a matter of policy by the State. It is only when Congress unseats the 
Mississippians and calls for and conducts free and open elections in Mississippi for 
these seats that the Negroes in that State will be free to participate. It is only 
when the Congress takes these actions that the political forces in the South that are 
Ciena to Negroes voting will understand that Congress and the Nation are serious about 
guaranteeing the rights of Negroes to fully participate in the process of government. 
Recognizing this SNCC stands ready to commit the major portion of its organizational 
resources and energies to the support of this Challenge during the next two months. 

We plan to use our organizing staff in Mississippi to support the voter registration 
drives, mass rallies and political demonstrations called for by the local community 
leaders of the MFDP. Our offices and support organizations in the north are working 
with other organizations to publicize the Challenge and garner congressional support 
in their local communities. We are at present recruiting 2,000 students and young 
people to lobby in Washington for the challenge. These young people engaged in the 
Washington Lobby will disperse, some to Mississippi and others to their home communities 
to work on the Challenge. These activities will be in support of unseating the 
Mississippians and calling for free elections in Mississippi. 

SNCC stands ready to support with all its organizational resources, both north and 
south, any call that comes from the MFDP and its allies for a national mobilization 


of people in Washington. 


MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
926 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 
546-4450 
TO: ALL MEDIA, FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
SUBJECT: STATEMENT BY LAWRENCE GUYOT, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE | i. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 17, 1965 


Today the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party is submitting to the Clerk of the 


House of Representatives more than 600 depositions of evidence taken in Mississippi 


conclusively proving that the five Gongressmen from that state were elected by pro- 
cesses violating the Constitution of the United States and the political rights of 

over 400,000 Negroes in Mississippi. These depositions of evidence were collected ! 
by Snccisiesia acting in behalf of the MFDP in support of the challenges we have in- 

stituted to the seating of the congressmen from that State under Title 2, Section 
201-26 of the United States Code. 

OFFICIAL PARTICIPATION OF STATE AUTHORITIES IN NEGRO DISENFRANCHISEMENT. 


This testimony is not only the statements of hundreds of Negroes in the State des- 


cribing shootings, private acts of intimidation such as bombings, beatings, evictions, 
and dismissals from jobs which they suffered for attempting to register. It also 
includes conclusive evidence of officially perpetrated and inspired harassment, the 


admission of state officials of their own participation in organized racism, and 


illustrates the close ties and over-lapping interests between such organizations as 


the White Citizens' Councils and the State Administration in depriving Negroes of the 


right to vote. 


Mr. Earl Johnson, Jr., Director of the tax-supported Mississippi Sovereignty Commission 
admitted under oath that as of January lst of this year $193,000 drawn from public 


funds had been given by that agency to the White Citizens’ Council. Richard Morphev, 


Public Relations Director for the Citizens’ Councils admitted to having received the 
money and testified that, "The first major accomplishment and the first project under- 


taken by the Councils on a state level was the passage of the (Mississippi) consiitu- 


tional amendment to raise voter qualifications in Mississippi." Mr. Morphew testified 


that “it was not umcommon for a great many people in public life in Mississippi to be 


proud of their member ship in the Council,” and that Congressmen Whitten, Colmer and 
Williams "participated in Citizens' Council Forums," and that to the best of his re- 


collection Governor Johnson is a member. 

Over 400 depositions of local Negroes and voter registration workers document the 
patterns of intimidation and terror suffered by Negroes seeking to vote. Mrs. Aylene 
Quinn of Macomb testified that her house was bombed after she sheltered voter regis- 


tration workers and attempted to register. The bombers were released with suspended 


sentences. George Johnson a law student working on voter registratinn in Greenwood 


more 
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STATEMENT BY LAWRENCE GUYOT, MAY 17, 1965 


testified that police officers threatened him with castration while he was in custody at 
the jail. 

In making these depositions, amounting to over 15,000 pages of evidence the Negro people 
of Mississippi have again come forward to risk reprisals of violence and terror. However, 
these depositions, formally signed and witnessed are an incontrovertable body of evidence 
proving that the general elections of November 1964 in Mississippi were unconstitutional. 
They prove that the culls teens described by President Johnson on March 15th, "The harsh 
fact is that in many places in this country men and women are kept from voting simply be- 
cause they are Negroes: Every device of which human ingenuity is capable has been used - 
to deny that right.", applies very specifically to Mississippi: 

RESPONSIBILITY PLACED WITH HOUSE. 

The submission of this evidence and the filing of a final legal brief completes the legal 
aspects of the challenges. We have made enough evidence available to the Congress to 
convince any reasonable and unbiased ganel. We now call upon the Clerk of the House, the 
Sub-Committee on Elections of the Committee on House Administration and the members of 
Congress to act swiftly to ensure that the House of Representatives has a full opportunity 
to examine the evidence and charges brought in these challenges at any early date. 

There are, for example, a number of depositions which are being inexplicably held up by 
white notary publics and hearing officers in Mississippi. In these cases we are submitting 
duplicates of all statements which are still unsigned by the Mississippi officials with 
receipts showing that the hearing officer is in possession of the orginals, which kien 

not been sent back as the Statute provides. We urge the Clerk to proceed with all subsequent 
steps of the challenge. 

CHALLENGE ENTERS NEW PHASE -- NATIONAL ACTION PROGRAM BEGINS 

After today the progress of this challenge will be at the pace imposed by the internal 
machiner of the House. The Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party is presently engaged in 
taking the issue to the Nation. With the support and assistance of major oxen 
within the civil rights movement -- The Southern Christian Leadership Conference, The 
Congress of Racial Equality, The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and others we 
are currently engaged in discussion to formulate a program of action in the North and the 


South. Mr. James Farmer of CORE and Mr. John Lewis of SNCC are present to disuuss this further. 


On April 24th a conference was held in Washington to begin the national effort in the 
north. In addition to the civil rights organizations there were representation fies LO 
civic, religious and labor organizations from 30 states. Action is now being taken eo bring 
to Washington delegations from these states to bring the issue of the challenge 4 congress- 


men from the various areas. This effort will culminate in a national convocation in 


Washington during July. 
30 


MEMORANDUM 


June 28, 1965 
TO: Interested Members of Groups FROM: T. George Silcott 
Concerned with the New York Executive Director 
City Poverty Program Forest Neighborhood House, Inc. 


955 Tinton Avenue 
Bronx, N.Y. 10456 


Friday, June 25, 1965, the New York Times reported that Governor Rockefeller 
threatens to veto the New York City's Community Action program. He, like most 
of us, is critical of the Community Progress Centers which are to be super- 
imposed on neighborhoods. He suggests that "An attempt be made to enrich the 
existing community groups within the sixteen target areas of New York City. . ." 

MEND, SEBU, QUEST, etc., have been working towards the development of 
programs for their neighborhoods. Most of us agree that these groups should be > 
The Organization through which local Anti-Poverty programs are coordinated. If 
you agree that there should be local involvement and local initiation of 
programs, write the following persons immediately stating that you and your 
group would like the Community Progress Centers compnnent removed from the 
New York City's application for federal funds and that negotiations begin 
immediately towards the development of the existing coordinating groups such 
as MEND, SEBU and QUEST as the umbrella organizations in their respective 
neighborhoods. 


WRITE: Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
22 West 55th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Arthur Logan 

New York City Council Against Poverty 
280 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 


Sargent Shriver, Director 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington, D. C. 


IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU DO THIS IMMEDIATELY - ‘TIME IS ESSENTIAL IF WE 
WORK TOGETHER WE CAN HAVE IN OUR NEIGHBORHOODS WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT AND 
NOT WHAT THE CITY POWER STRUCTURE FEELS THEY WILL LET US HAVE. 


Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee 


6 Raymond Street, N.W. : | ; 


Atlanta 14, Georgia a ’ 


We are planning our program with the college campuses for | ‘ 


Dear Sir: 


the coming year. One paramount reason for our not having more 
Negro students in Mississippi this last summer was that there 
was a teat of coordination. To prevent this from happening again, .%, 
I am setting up an office in the North and South Carolina area 
to maintgin close contactss I will be representing the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee(SNCC) on your campus and other 
Campuses in the area of North and South Carolina. 

I would be most appreciative if you would set a date in. the 
latter part of this month when I may confer with you in regards 


to our program, 


Yours sincerely, 


Tem Brown 


‘One Man, One Velo 


+ 


During the ‘past school year{ the» Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee was involéd in a college recruiting 
program for the Mississippi Summer P - This program was 


centered around five phases of operation: Freedom Schools, 
Community Centers, Voter Registration, beet ag. and the 
‘Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party... M4} 


This project included 1,000 student volunteers from all. 
over the country. As a result of their participation,, some 
of the volunteers received grant and aids, ~ 


Beginning this school year, we will Be" erigaged in a 
more extensive progr am in which participation of more students 
from the South is Sesontiar: ‘Experience has shown that” 
students who are familiar with ‘the environment of the South 
are most capable of assisting us in our programs, Therefore, 
we are at tome aan expand our recruitment SS V OR CHEESE 
of students on Southern College campuses. 


We are now in the process of making campus contacts for 
the purpose of finding qualified personnel to staff the 
program of the Black Belt Project-- a project on the idea 
of the Mississippi Summer Project which will cover the 
entire Black Belt area, The Black Belt Project will include 
one hundred and eighty counties in the South and will be 
undertaken in the Spring of 1965. | 


We are now asking for your assistance and support for 
setting up SNCC programs. Aiso, hope that Rae oc speak 
to some of the students on your campus, cokes i ms of |, 
our educational programs, Siew | 


WHO IS SWCC 


On february l, 1960 the ‘freedom movement came screating, out 

of its Hothors womb when four froshmen from A & T College in 
Greensboro H.C, docided they wanted to buy a hamburger at 

a white restaurant. “In a matter of dayb tho 4doa Ib apedte 

other cities in iI,C. During the next two wecks sit-ins spread to 15 
cities in five southern states, Students 411 across’ the south 
began to ask themsclvoseeIf I am not 6 r myselfesthen who is 

for meeexIf I won't help mysclf—then who will help me? - 

Within the follwing year, over 50,000 pcoplos=nost 

wore Negroes, had particip ted ‘in ono kind of demonstration or 
another, By the end of 196l<eseveral hundred lunch @ unters had 
been dosegregated in scores of citicsesin Toxase-Oklahioma, the 
border states of the south, ond even as far as Atisnta, Gae 

The inportant thing to remonber was that the studaits were above’ all 
fighting for "frec choice," Not just for the right to buy a hamburger 
in a white only restaurante=but “the right toe-if they wanted to, | 
"‘Ilother freccdon" had given birth to hundreds of “freebm secking" 

6 Siis The si teins had begun a new phase ofthc Negro -wpsurge— 
in which studmts groir up ovorright into meture frocdum fi ghtors. 

On iiay 1, 1961ee2 groun of 13 including John Lewis, SIICC. 

chairman bo ardod 2 greyhound bus and st.rted the long trip from 
ashington to Hew Orleans, Tho bus-burnings, ond beatings finally 
caused the 'frecdom rides" to @me to a2 bloody helt. Tiere, again, 
we were attempting to foree acccptance of our basic humon rights, \ 
Yor the "white only signs" in restau?antse=«bus tcriminals ctc, 


Wes one of the strongest wespons that the white mon used which 


said to llogroeseeYou are not a human boing, therefore you cannot 


share the same plose with mM. 

Tn the fallof1961, Robert Parris iio Ses and a small group of 
SIC workers decided that iiississippi neoded. 2. "gécond reconstruction," | 
The murdersof Uerbert lee, & : Low4s Alien. were only thebeginning 


as seccs of a movenet were. boing planted in decp= dark iMsedssippt. 

These sécds are now. blossoming, farth in the. Sn of the iis: ‘issippi 
reco mi Democratic Parte: In spite of boatings “eee 

bombings, and even dectheebl.ock people in itississippi. are 

fighting for a voice in their gover nt. _ 

At gbout the sone time, that Bob 1108@S_ arrived in liisedssip: 4 

ICS workers exvivec. by bus in Albany, Gae; to sot up c 2 wo ter 

registration office, In this old center of the slave trade ip 

Gcorgias=the blacks outmmber the whites in the surround, ng counties; : 

end yct just as in the rest of the "Dlak belt," iegroes had no 

voice in thoir gevernent, "Mother Frecé m" _ busy~-and her 

fre com lighting children were attempting to pull dow the 


o 


"yalls of segregation," across the south. 
On the night of June L, 1963, the Rev, Bernard | lafeyctite eased 

into Selma, Ala. Selma too had been a slave marie t before the au 1 Wars 
and pt the turn ofthe century it wasa. lynching tom, But the : 

ifre: com bug" had bitton local licfrOCS , and 300 people | | 

were arrested in ecomnection with » te registr-tion activitics. 

the secds have been plantcteand now that the “arch " hes: 

fertilizec the soil again—it is up to the "Black People" of 

Alabama to see thet that sead contimics to Braz and 


erow until one dayesstre can all sayeeit's been a long, hard, IPUERCY 
across the River Jordan , tut “Wtre tres at Leste. oy io ee ee ee aes 
uERELDO" Tina, Harvis 


* i 
Sach SE ARTS, IIIT LS EIN A BEST CREW WR PR beg ee es : 


This bulletin will bring yeu up to date on the Jackson and Washington, D.C. 
Situations, and the demonstration at the Federal Building in New York. 


Most of the persons arrested in Jackson up to jast Wednesday were released 
on bail provided by L.C.D.C. (Lawyers' Constitutional Defense Committee). But 
on Thursday, another 7 persons were arrested, They included Jim Forman, Exec- 
utive Secretary of SNCC, and Mrs, Annie Devine, ore of the three FDP wamen 
challenging the Mississippi Congr@ssmen. Forman and Mrs. Devine were bailed 


out. 


The federal government has finally begun to investigate the charges of 
police. brutaiity in Jackson. A&ithis point, protests of the Jackson jail situ- 


ation are still very much in order but the most: important action is to exert 
arte ths chalisnes oF the Wiesiestoet 


pressure 1or the printing of the tes 
OM democratic <: ° & chal: ar oe LSs oO COUTSS > aimed at prevent: 4 


such situations as ‘in Jackson.) That pressure shotild te exerted not. only — 
on the Speaker of the House but aise on Congressmen. Ther:fores 
WE ASK THAT YOU SEND. A TELEGRAM TO YOUR .CONURESSMAN IMMEDIATELY, URGING 


THAT ALL EVIDENCE BE PRINTED. . GET OTHERS. TO SEND SUCH TELEGRAMS, CALL THEIR 
CONGRESSMEN, FORM A DELEGATION TO GO TO WASHINGTON, ETC. THIS IS OF THE 


UTMOST IMPORTANCE, 
“Chain-in" at the Federal Building 


‘Because. of the press blackout and the lack of federal aetion on the jail~- 
ings.and beatings in Jackson, the New York office of SNCC and the Regtonal 
office of CORE decided to hold demonstrations which would call public attention 
to the Jackson situation. 


On Wednesday, June 23, at 7:30 am, sixteen persons chained themselves 
across.the three-main entrances to the Federal Building at Foley Squares 
This-site was chosen as-the symbol of the federal government in New Yorke 
The demonstrators did not aim to prevent people from entering, but to call | 
attention to a crisis, Many persons entered the building by steppeing over 


Another group of SNCC people stood on the steps below the entrancess 
| | carrying signs which spelled out "MISSISSIPPI?" Three others stood below these, 
: _ Carrying signs with such phrases as "Free 600 in Jackson. Jails." CORE person= 


nel distributed leaflets, 


| Lee” At 9:0 am, Federal marshalls cut the chains of each group and placed the 
: demonstrators under-arrest without giving most of them the option + of . removing 
themselves or being arrested. They did give this option to the last groups 

that group agreed to leave and proceeded to unchain themselves. The marshalls 
arrested them. 


In . ed them inside-the-Federal 
arresting -the demonstrators, the marshalls dragg Mickey Weintraub, 


Building, stomped on their bodies; stepped on their hands. 
S $i. of the High School Friends of SNCC, was asked by- a marshall, bo i 
‘~~ tiunk this is a joke?" When he answered "No" the marshall seized nee - 

"_So\lar-and banged his head against a wall, Them the marshall asked, "ie Mis”. 
oe When Mr. Weintraub answered "Yes,'t the marsha]1 banged his hea agains 
| he wall againg Etc. Etc. 
SS. Se In the detention cell, which had no windows, the door was closed to close © 
Pits, air supply and to punish the demonstrators for singing; the person who 
ed the door stated that such was his purpose. | 


. All. were erraigned indi less than Z hours afte : 
heed them-gnilty. Ten of the 16 arrested were re:-ased pending trial into 
Custody of relatives and lawyers. Five were besuced out, on bail set at $500 
apiece , One person was bailed out for $1.00 casnhe y Sass Si has been set for July 7s 
at 11200 ~am The_ebsax-gea 4a dtoordarty—ocondust, a state charge. . 4: 
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Press coverage was full but inaccurate, especially in saying that the 
demonstrators were given the option of arrest or leaving. As for the daily 
newspapers, explanations of the purpose of the demonstration were ignored 
while other remarks by participants were quoted out of context. 


More on the Jackson Situation © 


Here are excerpts from two letters written by newly arrived summer 
volunteers from New York, which add to the evidence in the affidavits mailed 


to you previously: sania ae 
‘ 3 


Dear Brother & Mom & Dad, 


Tt's now Friday afternoon. I was arrested Mon. 12:30 asm. or so. After 
arriving at prison we locked arms and sang -- in pulling us apart, my left 
arm was twisted. It stopped aching after several hours but still feels a drop 
sore {same soreness as when I used to play handball, only the opposite arm). 
On passing from om building to another, a cordon of cops prodded us to make 
us move faster. I was struck solidly with a ciub on the lower right. side of 
my back. I stopped and sort of reeled back in pain, whereupon I was struck. 
again in the same place. ThenI ran like hell. After several hours, my back 
pain was conpletely gone and my arm still just feels a drop stiff and funny. 
But I am in good health -—— believe me. I am OKaYe cee 


) We sit or lie on hard cement floor all cay and sleep on thin cots at 
nite. Smell of sweat and filth permeates couipound. But I've washed my 
underwear and shirt and tonite will do my socks — all in the sink of two 
filthy bathrooms....Cops during day fairly decent -- at night very brutal. 
Many instances of brutality. This morning, Negro guy was kicked in the 
genitals. We're kept segregated. Morale is high. I'm reading a novel. 


Food is terrible. I'm growing abeard since ro razor here. Dad -— this 
Sune happy Father's Day. 
ira 
Written on toilet paper: 
Hello, Monday June 21 


We are still in jail. 
Everyone is getting sick. 
We get a minimum of starchy food and that's all. 


The police purposely make a racket for most of the night so we can't 
Sleep. We sit on the cement floor all day and get mattresses only for a 


minimum amount of sleep. 


The police know only one method of control — direct brutal force.... 
Bob 


Confirming the above letters is the National Council of Church's statement 
on jail conditions, enclosed. | 


Coleman appointment 


Pressure must be put on Senators to stop the appointment of Coleman 
to the Fifth Circuit Court. 


A sub-comuittee chaired by Senator James Eastland of Mississippi will 
report to the full Senate Judiciary Committee (either favorably or unfavor= 
ably) to the Senate. Then the Senate votes to co-%irm or not confirm the 
appointment. 


PRESSURE SHOULD BE PUT ON ALL SENATORS TO OPPCSE oY T7iMATION OF COLEMAN tS 
ro on cl AND TO ASK FOR A ROLL CALL VOTE ON TY" ..“=STION WHEN IT REACHES 


The two Senators from New York State are Robert Ke :2dy and Jacob J. Javits. 
PLEASE START A TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAM CAMPAIGN ON YOUR SENATORS. 


ae Ne ea ea ionetiesidedh aadintt candlinden a neemeiiene eee 


COLEMAN ON NEGROES 
The following are excerpts from J.P. Coleman's Inaugural Address as Governor 
gathered from Jackson, Mississippi's Clarion-Ledger. 


pb 
I come now to a discussion of... the continued separation of the white and Negro 


races in accordance with those customs which the experience of ninety years has 
taught us all, white and colored alike, to be for the welfare of all concerned. 


My own persamial and official attitude toward this <: «ction is well known to all 
Mississippians. In the gubernata@rpial campaign of i) "id in my official plat 
forms *there will be no mixing of tne races in any of the state operated educat- 
ional institutions, I already have a record on this subject. This is no task for 
the amateur or the hothead,! : 


I further told the people that if elected governor, with the cooperation of a gooc 
legislature, we would maintain the separation of the racesWITHOUT AT THE SAME TLi 
KEEPING OUR STATE, ITS ECONOMY, ITS CUSTOMS, AND ITS PRACTICES, IN a DAILY UPROAR 
OF CONFUSION AND UNCERTAINTY. I say to this audience and to those who are listen. 
ing by radio and television that I have not the slightest fear that four years 
hence when my successor stands on this same spos to assume his official oath, tls 
separation of the races will be left intact and will still be in full force and 
effect in exactly (sic) the same manner and form as we know it today. 


Coleman said recently, "I do not now favor the Negro voting in Mississippie He 
is wholly unprepared to assume this responsibility." 


June el, 1957 Pel 


Coleman said further that he does not favor Negroes voting in this state and that 
he.hopes 3that there will never be a strong Republican Party in Mississippi. "The 
reasons that the Negro should not. vote in that state are obvious," he said. "If 
they vote in numbers, they will vote as a block, ard will see politicains playing 


up to them as in the Northern states now." 


November 19, 1957 pel 


Governor Coleman also warned of the expanding Negro vote in sie state and suggest 
ed constitutional revision to cope with this threat. | 
He declared circuit clerks who now act as registrars, not being lawyers, could be 
intimidated into allowing "Wholesale voting of unqualified voters" ~~ obvious.iy 
Negroes -- under the Civil Rights Act. He proposed three-man registrar boards, 
with one member a lawyer, but did not say how they would operate. 


June 30, 1959 p.7 


Notes The following is taken from a televdision speech by Coleman "I am well awar? 
that a little handful of my political adversaries have tried to destroy my place 
in the affections of my fellow Mississippians by claiming that I am a "moderate." 
Apparently, these people cannot tell a moderate from a successful segregationist. 
They have made a great sham of this, and every time they can get a chance they try 
to stir it up. I ask you to iggore what they say and lhok at what the record says 
_eeel stand on a record of performance and I have delivered the goods. I am not 
a. be called a moderate, and I notice that noms of my friends have callec 
me ° 


Former Governor J.P. Coleman Thursday night promised there will be no racial 
integration of public schools in Mississippi during the next four years if he ge. 
/ & second term in the governor's office. "There will te no necessity to abolish 

the. public -echoola,” he promised again Thursday, "Nor will there be any mixing 0! 
the races in any of the -state-—operated. educational institutions. This is no task 
ivr tne amateur or the hothead," 


Former Governor J.P. Coleman said Tuesday his opponents have taken 2 defertist 
attitude on the race issue. Speaking at Monticello, s:crgantewn anctictou 3 
Goleman said he is the only candidate "with hope of stemming widespread integratic 
and the ability and experience to do it. My opponents say that I cannot stop i.,' 
he declared, "because they have apparently lost hope and have offered no plan or 
Suggestion for maintaining separation of the races," 


COLEMAN (CON'T) <= pe2 


June 29, 1955 


Note: On June 28, 1955, Coleman spoke at Laurel, Mississippie Part of his speec 
concerned the school integrasion issue. 


Pe 7 | 
WWe have already planned our strategy. First, we will stand on the provisions of 
our state constitution. When the U.S. Suprmne Court strikes that down, then we 
will start assignments under the Gore Act, which is perfectly constitutional 
law. Should that fail, we can adopt a school on the local option plan, get it 
out of the clutches of the Federal Courts, and immediately re-establish it with 


a new set of trustees." 


August 13, 1955 


Coleman also spent considerable time reviewing his record as an opponent of 
racial segregation, 


"Where was my distinguished opponent in 1951? Coleman asked rhetorically, "When 
I stood alone before a hostile U.S. Supr” Court and showed those Communist 
lawyers they could not fool... with the great state of Mississippi." He repeated 
his account of who he interrupted his campaign during the first primary to drive 
all night to Vicksburg and dispose of a petition by Negroes there to integrate 


the schools. 


"IT handled that situation in less than twelve hours," he declared. "It was the 
shortest integration attempt in the history of the South," 


October 254 1955 Pel 


Holding that Mississippi is the only Southern state that still retains 100 per- 
cent segregation, Coleman also attacked states righters for attempting to make 


integration a campaing issue. 


"They are picking flaws in perfection," the governcr declared. "We haven't had 
one school integrated; yet, they cry integration. Democrats in Mississippi have 
enacted integration laws as regards to schools that no States Righters have 

been able to improve upon or even suggest an improvement (sic)" Coleman declared. 
Wwhat can the States Righters find wrong with the 100 pergent segregation now in 
effect. in this state?" Coleman ssked. 


c ae ee ee ae ee ee ee menue Abert cde Lvl + tm ole. oot 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO CONGRESSIONAL BRIEFING ON JUNE 22, 1965 
by the Reve Ian NeCrae, the Reve W. Raymond Berry, John Pratt 


We anpear here today as representatives of the bkoticnal C ~meil of Cuurohes 
of Christe. For two hours yesterday, we inspected what we can only dese 
cribe as a concentration camp in which were incarcerated hundreds of 
citizens of the United States of America. 


This concentration camp is located within the continental borders of 
the United States and ie being operated with the full support of one of 
our state governments and apperently with the full knowledge of the 
government of the United States. — ) 


We learned to our horror and disgust of the systematic efforts to dehu- 
manisze, demoralize and degrade these citizenses.We heard how many of 

the male prisoners were forced to run a gauntlet <- a dovble line of 
police swinging clubs and blackjackse We heard of a woman dragged 

across the bare concrete floor in full view of the otner female prisoners, 
her clothes pertially ripped from her, her private parts exposed, her 


body beaten and kicked by polices 


We were told of the young man who was lying bleeding from a blow to the 
heade When other prisoners suggested that a dootor be called, one of 
the guards swore at him and kicked him in the heade 


Pear was induced by a policeman with a bullwhip which he cracked again — 
and agains Morale wes undermined by separating all the leaders and 
removing them to another penitentiarye Exhaustion was achieved by waking 
the prisoners repeatedly throughout the night by Benging nightsticks on 
garbbage cans, amplifying music over bullhorns and subjecting prisoners 


to the cold air of hugs blowersece 


The female prisonera were subjected to constant iewd am: o. gi stive re= 

marks...Women asking for medical attention were subjected to physical 
examinations in full view of staring policemone Medictne prescribed by 
the doctor was not delivered and often requests for medical treatment 
went totally ignored. 


ld Jackson, Mississippi we saw <-- with our own eyes =~ fellow country= 
men who were forced to remain all day on an absolutely bare concrete 
flooreesWe saw -- with our own eyes == these individuals subjected to 
a brutal “gassinz" -- euphemistically termed a fumigation by Jackson | 
police. We saw -~ and were ourselves subjected to -- a choking, eye~ 


smarting cloud of gaseous fumes ten to fifteen feet highsees 


We saw =~ with our own eyes <= the stitohes in soalps which closed the 
gashes inflicted by the clubs of policemen. 


We talked with these prisoners and learned that no fresh fruit, no fresh 
milk, and no meat except for one bologna sandwich per prisoner on one day 
had been served within that compound since the first persons were in- 
terned in it seven days ago. These human beings were being subjected to 
a diet of grits and syrup for breakfast, beans and corn for lunch and 
beans again for dinner, day after day after daye 


“We have made a thorough investigation of the Jackson compounds we have 
cy talked with over a hundred prisoners confined within its; and we have _ 
ss“ Wead some thirty-five affidavits from oitizens camfined within its wallse 
We are abbsolutely convinced that the primary >urpose of the Jackson 
concentration camp is not to serve as a pluce o* incarceration, but 
ravher vo serve as a place to break the spirit, ine ii', ‘> health 
and even the body-of each individual who dared to assemble peaceably 
to seek a redress of grievancesesecs 


“American citizens who have_not seen with their own eyes and heard with 
their own ears what we saw and heard yesterday v:2714 not believe that 
such conditions would be practiced and tolerate. anywnere in the United 
States of America. But these conditions do exict ee 


—_ eased 


10.7 D&S SNCC WORK 


~ --@ 


SNCC is a loose group of a-ganizersemone o: the first things 

that a SNCC organizer does is move into the county where 

he plens to work end just get to now the local peoples 

Ue belicve that one of the aims of the organizer in a county - 

is to aid peop in realising tet their problem is legen Us» : 
their community, that that things are ‘pretty mich the Some al? 

over a county and al’ over a state, ‘So the organizer tries to 

help people talk to each other more reguarly so they can become more 
efective in our attempt to change things. iJe attempt to build a 
"Peoples liovement,." By tht we ise a local organization tmt 


ee 


4s run by the "Lecal People" who unders a a@ their problems mech 
betier than som outside "leadership," | It i imortant that we 
help local people build their own organi zation; bec ause 8 soon 


as they are strong enougheeSHCC “organizers” tan MOVE ONe 


One of the ways that SNCC tries to help people redlize th-t they + sitll 


are not struggling alone, that there may be people with problons 

vvery much like their own twenty wiles; two" hundred milcs 

or maybe evon two thousand miles alley is through photographs and tapese mi 
From photographs and tapes boolklcots and’ ext its can be made about 

a comunity and sent to people in the north to help explain 


what is going on in your county. These ore gencrally helpful . s Nien 7° 


when you are trying to raise money" or goin support for the movement in your 
areae ihhen there is not enough money to send someone to talk about 

the problems in your area, you can sem 2 15 mimte tape with 3 or ); people 
explaining the worl: you are doing in your county, At present, we're @ upleting 
a booklet and photo axhibit for Loundes county, —Jithin the nent 

couple of months we should have becn to all of your counties, 
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TROGRAI FOR DE SCUSZION HONDAY, MAY 2h, 1965 
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The Farmers Home Administration makes loans_to fommers to ernlarze, 
mprove, : It 4185 makes loans to 
mi gig ou apply for one of these leans «t your local 


farmers who cannot set loans elsewh po yau 
should first try a ig a lI ror arm Yredit 
Administration . e “orm 


Farmer's Cooperatives st yk. 5% sarnent for up to 20 years to nutktx 


at 4A 54% for one to five years, and Commo4ity loans st bo5 percert for 
less than one yeors. 


The following is: the kind of loans available from the FHA: 


1. . perating loans 2 
verstineg loans sre to be used to buy livestock and esuivm-nt, 

Day overating cost, to build fences, to make minor improvements to 
buildings and land, to 7evelov water suvply, for medical care, versonel 
insurance, to finance recreational businesses, to refirance tehrts, to | 
HESRMBEXANR crow trees on? harvest them, ond to buy stock ar’ membership 
= coovers tives. 

e interest rates is 5 percent o year ant must be renayed in at 
least 7 years. e hirhest loan that can be mie is #35,000, but most 
are uch maller. 

Form ership Loans 
ese loans are made for almost the same purposes as overationsl 
loans. e interest rate is 5 vercent and they must be paid in a vneriod 
shorter than 40 years. The loan muskxmst can not be for more than 
60,000 or exceed the value of the security put uDd.« 


Je ns for water systems ond shifts in land use. 

ese loans are made both to inAwivitual farmers ond to communities 
ef farmers. € loens is mace for 9 verio’ not to excees 40 years. 
he interest rate vories between 44 an4d 5 vercent. oans to intivitual 


formers average about 5,000 dollars on’ to community associations about 
4100,000. An in@ividusl farmer cannot borrow more than 60,000 or a 
sum more thon the value of the security he# puts up, whichever is less. 
RUXXERBELA xanax ‘ 

ral qusing ans 

ural “ousing loans sre mate to small farm communities to build 
and repair homes and farm buildings. The interest rate is 4 vercent 
for 3 period not to exceéd 33 yeors. Loans made averarce sroun?d nine 
thousan4 dollars ° 
56 Egerzency oans. . . 

errency loans are made to helv farmer s in times of flood or 

drought to buy feed, seed, fertilizer, replace esupment, livestock,etc. 
The interest rate is 3 pefcent, and xshererxkuxnmxserxtenekxk the lencth 
of time for payment yaries accordjine to tre time income after the 
Gi gester comes in. osns sverace about #3,000, but vary a lot. 
6,%ateyshed loons. 

“akershed loans are mde to local orme nizations to vay for water- 
grea vrograms which have been svonroved by the “oil Conservation Service. 
ey are mde pavable over nerio'’s up to 50 years an? the interest rete 
is around 2 percenf. 


7. *®ural “enewal “oans | 
ese loans are mate to com7unities for improvements like building 


sewore systems, serice buildings, water systems, subdividine lares 
Lreots of land, building water reservoirs, builtine roads, etc, 
ural renewal loans are mate for perio’s up to 30 years. The interest 
rate is around 3, percent. | 
8. Opportunity © ans. : 
pportunity ns may be used to buy bivestock, poultry, tractors, 

and other farm machinery, to j4rill wells, buil? pons, to build and 
repair homes and buildings, to buy. feed, seed, fuel, ‘ime, fertilizer, 
chemicals, an? other essential gperating exeenses. these loans are 
a’so mate for non-farm vurposés like truckinc, voaintine, welding, 


EtCe.. . | 
; se loans are made only to smo1l @eemere in small communities 

nce small businesses, trates opaagey “oe : 
<#he loons are for not more than ¥2,§00/ - *he Jonzest term of 
povmerit is 15 years. The interest rat>2s 4.1/8 percent 2 year on 
the unpsid? princinal. — 

poorturity loans sre also made to *arme¥ s Cooveratives who 
are made up primarily of low-income families in sm#ll communities. 
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NOU THE ASC COUNTY COLMITTEE ite COMUNITY COLMITIEr ARE ELECTED 
Each county: is divided inte commmnities, In cach community 


an SC community committce is elected, Any form owner, tenant 


or sharecropper of legal voting age can vote. if a person is 


undor 21, but he is fully running a2 farm, he also can vote, 
The cemidates are choson by the cornmunivty committee, the county 


cormittee, and by petition, A valid petition mist bo signed by 
& lesst 6 farmers cligible b vote in that cormunity ASC cloction, 


There are three types of cormmmity clections: necting, mail, or 
poliing place, The cormmnity committee sclects one of the 3 types, 

Each cormunity cormittee had 5 monbers: Chairman, vice=chairman, rogular 
nombcr, Ist and end altcrnatcs. 


This year the chairman, the vicc iihven, and the regular monmber 


of cach cawunity comrttec are delegates to the county convention, -.t the : 
county convmtion they clect the county commulttece 


The county cormittece has 5 members: chairman , vice chairman, regular | 


nonber, Ist ard 2nd alternate, Starting this yoar the chairman, 


vice chaiman, regular merber will cach serve for 3 years, The 


county convention will clect one for -l .. year, onc for 2 years, 

onc for 3 years, After that cach year the comventions will cloct one 
of the three officers, iec, chairman, viccechairman, or rcgular momber, 
for 2 three year tern, ‘The tivo dl tornatcs Will be clccted yearly. 


Let's look a& the whole thing pictorially, 
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WHAT THE ASC COUNTY COMMITTEE DOES : 
The Asc County Committec handles U.S, government farm programs, The 
four most important programs are ; 
fag 1. Price Supportsee The ASC handles price support programs for some 
farm crops such as cotton , cotton seed, pearmmts, corn, wheat, and 
others, 
2. Acreage Allotmontee The ASC handles acreage allotments for cotton, 
wheat, rice, peamts and tobacco, To see how it works, let's look 
at cotton allotment, Each year the U.S, Department of Agriculture 
decides how many acres of cotton wll be planted in the United States 
that year, They divide the acreage up, am they give cach state 
a certain mumber of acres, Each state divides up the the allotmmt 
they have been given amd gives a certain mumber of acres to cach 
county, Each county ASC committee divides up the county's allotment 
They then decide how mmy acres of cotton a farmer can plant, 


36 Crop Storage w The ASC stores certain farm crops, It’ loans | 
money to farmers to build their own storage buildings, bins, silos, ctc, 


h, Agriculture Conservation=- The ASC helps farmers change cropland 
into forestland, grassland, or recreation area, 
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A.S.C.S, ELECTIONS | ie 
A,S.C.S. ELECTIONS FOR COMMNITY AND COUNTY canmsszons 8 HE 
SOURCE: Part 1 of Handbook 1Ca updated through amendme mnt ae of USDA 


I GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF ELECTIONS : 


ELIGIBLE FARMERS IN EACH CQMMUNITY ELECT A COMMUNITY COMMITTEE 

CONSISTING OF A CHAIRMAN, VICE*CHAIRMAN, REGULAR LEMBER, AND Ist 

and 2nd ALTERNATES, AS OF THIS YEAR ALL THREE REGUIAR MEMBERS OF 

COLLUNITY COMMITTEES WILL BE VOTING DELEGATES AT THE COUNTY 

CONVENTION TO ELECT COUNTY COMMITTEES WHICH CONSIST OF 

A CHATRHAN, VICExCHAIRMAN, REGULAR iffMBER, Ist AND 2nd ALTERNATES, 

AT EACH COUNTY CONVENTION HELD IN t65 ONE ” MEMBER WILL BE ELECTED 1 

FOR ONE YEAR, ONE FOR TiO YEARS, AND ONE FOR THREE YEARS, FIRST : j 

AND SECOND ALTERNATES WILL CQITIWUE TO BE ELECTED ANNUALLY, 

THE LAW DOES NOT PROVIDE WHICH OFFICE WILL STAND FOR iM{ICH LENGTH 
OF TERM IN THIS YEARS °°. .¢ CONVENTIONS, AS OF THIS YEAR 
110 ONE AY SERVE FOR MORE THAN THREE CONSECUTIVE TERMS ON THE 
COUNTY COMUTTEE. 
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| COUNTY ASCS COMLIZTTEE — 
CHATRUANXVICEXCHAIRMAN+ REGULAR LEMBER 
__ist ALTERNATEX ao 2nd ALTERNATE te ae | 
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COUNTY CONVENTIONS 
DELEGATES 3 REGULAR MELIBERS OF COMMUNITY COLAITTTERS «lly 
oe a? HET Se LOO SO 2 ma _ tes 


FACH SENDS 3 REGULAR MEMBERS TO 
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CGMUNITY COMMIT TER 5 ) 
CHATRIUAN® VICE CHAIRMAN REGULAR MEMBER | 
Ist ALTERNATE - 2nd ALTERNATE — | 
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II. Period of. Slection:: 

@Llections will be .lclce by Law between July lL anc December 

30 of each year. State ASOS Gomittec .seté exact detes 
i within these Linits. Althourch the normal procedure is to have 
i | all elections at the same time througi:out the differant counties 
s in the ctate and the different comumities within the counties 
the ath, coes not so require, Thus, possibly, dirferent counties 
may have their cormunity elections at cifferent times, and difte- 
rent commmities within on. county nay have heir Local elections 
a different times. 


Tic. SLicibility Requirements for Votine in Comumity Slections 


: A. Any farmer ow -r, tenant, or aharecropper over 21 ic 
; elisiple. ; 
Db. /myone under 21 who runs an entir: farm is elizible if 
“5 mects the followin: requirements: 
1. Will receive or is reccivinz grants, services, or material 
under current escricultural cons«rvation program or tose 
| farm is benet ittine from on:: or more of th:. current 
programs approved for th State by the State committee. 
@ 2. A marketing quota or acreage allotment is currently made 
| for tle farn,.. 
f 53. Is eligible for a cooperator's loan, any other price 
g support, A Sugar Act program payment , or my otimr program 
administered by the county comitte-. 
C. An eligi ble voter may be an individual, partnership, 
ascociation, corporation, ectate, ctc. any legal entity, 
even the state or agency thereof who hs intcrast in a £Larm as 
ower, tenant, or share cropper. 


D. Appeals: All disputes on elicibility firct drcided by incumbent 
comunity camittec, next appeal by incumbent 
county cm ittee, and appeals from munty level by State 


comnuittece, 
IV. Limitations on Votins 
L. ly one ‘ vote per person in any election. 
2. If on: has famr int-rest in more than onc comunity ° 


. in the county, h: may only vote in one commmity. 
3. ilo votins by proxy. 

4. The vote of any legal entity, except an individual, may 
be made by any daily authorized person. 


V. wisibi lity Requirements Zor “oldinzs 4ny County or 
“Comunity ASCS CEfices 

Disputes on elisibility decidec. by State and County 
Gomnittees. To be lich bke you must meet all the following 
requircnentss 

1. Re eligible to vote inASCS elections in ths county or 
comaunity where you are running. — 

2. Wot have been removed or  éisqualif ie:. for future service 

frou my ASGS pocition or my county of%ice for failure 
to carzy out duties, Fraud , incompetency, "for cause", stealing 
embes:;:Lenm t or felony. This requirement can be ‘waived by the 
State Comiitte: er Deputy Acministrator. 


| 


3. lot be a member oc or cemdidat= for th cowumty governinc: 

bocy or my Fed@ al, State, or commty offic: filled by - 

clection. DUT members of oF caniicates for school boards 
soil conservation district boards, irrigation districts, drainage 
district boardcs, weed control district boarcs, or «<imilar ae 
beards AR? eligible Lf they meet other requirenent:. f 
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4. Wot be an officer, employee or delegite o= any political 
party or orccnization. 


5. For office of county comiitteem:n, not be slaese acsent or 
mplLoyee of th Tedecral Grop Insurcne: Corporation. 
G. liot bc a Full-time cmployee of the U.S. Dept. of Asricuture. 


7For of<ice of delegate , not be a county com itteenan Hr 
that county curing the ninety days precedint el :ction. 


8. Wot hav: been dichonorably di scharged from armed services, 
This reavirement can be waiver by th. state cormitte:. 


VI 2estrictions on Uoldins Dual Cf&Aices 
A. Community Committeemens 
Gommunity cormmitteemen may not, at the same time, be: 
L. a nember of a cowmty comnittec. | 
2. secretary or treasurer of cowmty comniltice,. 
3. amenber of th: state com:1ttce. 
be County Com .ittecenen | 
Sounty coamitteencn may not at the same time bes 
1. a menber of a conrumity committee; if comivnity comnittee= : 
man is clected to county committee, he loses his : 
com unity position. 
a delcgate to a covnty convention. 
the secretary or teasurer of a county ccmnittee, 
a menber of the stat’: com:1tte:. 
. county offic 2 manasccr or any ccunty office employee. 
CG. Delecates to county -conv:-ntion 
L. must be a commmity corn :itteeman,. 
2. lot have been durine the ninety days preceding 
comnumity election, a member of tie State com:itte, 
county comitteeman, or omty office manafer. 
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Viicouwnmity .:Lections, 
Comunity clections may be mace by meeting mail, or polling 
place. The state com.ittecnay prescribe or oa:thorize 
county committees to select for their coumties the clection 
method. Although differcnt counties may havediitercnt 
methods, the method Within a county must be uniform. 
A. Blection proceccure by mecting. 
L. tle ction timetable : all times are nininu. 
a, 40 cays before election ctatc committee must approve 
com unity boundary chenges that have been suggested 
by county carizlLttees, 
db. 20 Gays before election , public decisnation and 
bouncarics of com wnitics must b- Sivens cegois p, WETICE -_ ¥ 
c. 10 days before election, public notige,by Mall To each EG Ve 
elicible voter of record is zit .n of the time, date, i. es 
=? mc place. of election of meetins,for clections. Since dis ie 
| | this is th: first official indication of who is _& 
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‘3 is recognized as eligible, those who do not reccive cpccial 
aa notice sh ould imieciatel; begin trying to ct th msclves — 


2. Nomination and election procecdurec. | 
Both ars for individual positions peginnines with nonination 
and election of chaiman, mc on ctm to the second 
alternate. Hach position must be complcte< anc recults 
announced before soing on to nomination anc clection of 

next position. 
b.liomination may cither be by seerct written ballot or 
‘be oral, as determined by state cormittec. 

Ce ‘teetions are Dy secret ballots. 

d. lilo provisions are made in the law for witnessing 
counting of ballots, but the ballots nust be kept for 
30 days in the county ofice and may be reviewed with approval 

of the state committec. : 
B. “lection precedure by woo : 
1. Election timetabl:: times arc minimum. 

a. 30 days be oe i Hee ERS public notice of right to noninat* 
by petition. A special notice to the same effcect will be/ 
maile< to cach known @lisible voter. Those who do not od 
reccive special notice should imnicdiately begin trying to 
ge: themselves on the r-.¢istration List. 

b. 40 days before clection » State must approv: cam unity 
boundaries. 

ce. 30 days b:- Lore election, public notice must be given of 
comunity ee acre ‘ 

d. 20 days before election , deadline for recciving 
noninatin® sa ehitena tcntioned gebove in(a). 

e. 15 cays before election , final day for conpleting 
Slate of nominecs. 

£. 10 days beforc ag public notice of mail election and ; 
mal Ling of ballots to farmers, ee 

2< llonination and lection Procsdures. 

Any 6 elisible voters can petition to nominate another eligible 

voter. You ay be. tolc that the county comiitt ee makes up 

the list of mominecs. T°:iS iS CT ¢ aqmm2ne7. The county 
committee can nominate, but dl p apie nomina ed by a sizzeman 

petiti on, provided all. requirements are met, must be on 
ne ballot. 35.1 SUXA4 AL, CG! ADIDAS © TMCRIA 2D ARS 2LiIGisLe, 
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srt nieenile ac a ninimum must sign the petition. Uowever 

Tre re is always the cha. ce of dicsquslitication of one 

or more o£ the simmers of the petition so it is sater 

Lf more cign. 

The ballot Will contain the names of all those nominated 
plus five blank spaces to write in anyone in addition you may 
choose wie is not on the list. Tle voter marks the ballot 
one to fiv:. tines, more than five times wor ulcd disqualify 
his ballot, andseals it in a plain envelope, Jie puts this 
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a | envelope in “i. addresscd envelope «hich has been provided wit? 

3 2 the ballot an“ senéc it to the ASCS office ilanager. The 

a Roog office manager opens ths envelopes as thevy come in ana place: the 
as unopcenec blan!: envcLopes containins the ballots in the 


; en ballot boasrs This is to assure a seerct election. “he bellots— 


“% 


are countc: in public. 


Cc. slection Procccure by polling place 
L. wLection timetable. | 

a. 40 days before election cstate comiitte approval of 
anycomumity boundary changes. 

b, 30 days before clection , public notice ox any 
community boundary changes. 

c. 20 days before election, public notice of right to 
noninate by petition . 

cd. 20 cays before clection , deadline for receiving 
nominating petit: ons. 

e, 15 cavs Before election, slate o= nominees completed, 

£, 10 cavs before election, public notice of Location o£ 
polling place, 


2. Momination md el-ction procedure, 
liomination procecures art th’: same ag other methds. 
There will be one polling place for cach comunity. 
They must be open at least 8 hours. A farmer can vote for up 
to 5 people. Ballots will be secret. ifrite-ins are 
acceptable. Ballots are countec publicly imediat:ly 
after the closing of the polls, . : 


ane 


VIIE Annual Election of Coumty Committee. 


STATS com:ittee eitir r lets county comnittcse set the date 
-of the convention or does it its-lé. If will not be carlier 
than thre days and shouldn't be Later than ‘on cays 
after the: date of the last recularlyv schédule“ comunity 
el-<ction . 
liormally if a valid election in some com imities hasn't 
becn compl<tec by the convention date, thc convention will : 
be postponed wmtil they are compl<ted . 3UT if 2/3 rds of the 
cormunities have canplcted valid elections and state 
committees datermines that valid elections haven't been completed 
within GO days, the convention shal be convened without further 
Gc lay. In cvc.. cases those cormwnities in which valid clections 
haven't been complct-d, wil’. be represented by delegatcs 
elected in the preeedings year. FEF THERE HAS BEEN A VICLATION GF . 
ELECTION PROCEDURES OR IF THE STATE OOMNITTEE DECIDES THERE 
WAS BEEN INSUFFICIENT PARTICIPATION IN ANY COMMUNITY ELECTION, THE 
STATE COMMITTEE CAN THRCW THE ELECTION OUT. 


Public notice must be tiven at least ten cays belor. convene 
tion mects. The convention is open tc the public .The convention 
is temporarily chmircd by ineumbsnt chairman of county 
committee. Cne2 a pemanent chairman is cHosen all incumbant 
county com.itteenen must Leave the me ting,A Quorm is 51% 
of actual celogates, : 

Voninations are by secret ballot or wally; clections 

ar- by secret ballots. Nomination and election for cach 
office is d one separately, startins with chairman of county 
com:ittec and on ‘down. | 
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STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WHAT THE ASCS IS 


The ASC is an: agency of the United States Department of Agricu] ture and oper- 
cten ona nations 8b efoay 8 tates a county and a community level, At the : 
‘Lone ferns bet 4 ae foro. a Set sae epegagel 8 an Associate Ainistrator , 

xd c ee mty y op € . ations . Under Hr, Fitagerees are six arca dircctors 


mont oO Ag ‘Lou. eae, in each of the states report to their 
.irmar. “Wade Foshoo, John Le Horrison, ‘and Robert N, \Allians, 
nm Alabame has its own county committee which reports to the state 
. county is divided into commumitios which have thoir own commnity 

ummity comuuttce is clected by the farmers of each commnity. 
A county committee 4s chosch at a county convention by tho all the coral 
committeoenen in that county, 
In diagram form the organization of the ASC looks as follows: 


Ue —— of Agriculture 


ASC 

Laninistrator # Associate oa 
, OE aan ae Sh, Sates Orn | 
| Deputy Adinistrator Deputy Adizinistrator Deputy Adnandatrcter 
in charge of State in charge of in charge of — 
winter) operations ea Operations managerient 
fidilest Area ; South East South Wost | North Wost| North East ’ 
Director — oe tron Dis~'| [rea Director 

; | tor . ector | ector 


cae Mabana State Cormittenen 
Jack Bridges, Chairman = 'J,d_ Foshoe ~ John 1, ilerrison = Robert 
N, lAllians 
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F electod by | County CorzuLttcos 
: Cormmunity + Chairman « Vico-Dharinan «~ Regular lonber 


“Ist Alternate « 2nd Alternate 
elected by enniet.te Committees 

fartors of Chairman « Vico-Chairman « Regular Monber 
community ist Alternate ~- 2nd Altcrnato 


SOTO, egress 

: ASC is ™ iia ih iil eels lint HD hae an saniabiery, 
or 4s holding for security for prico support loans, Tt stores those products in 
of both privately and CCC owned storage facilitiocs,. 

. - Tho LSC loans money, through a Facility Lean Progran, for farmers to build 
oF their own storage facili tics. Tho loans aro for 5 ycars at hZ interest. _ 


4 7 . - @he LSC attempts to seil the products it has stored or to give thon to other 
| govormiental agencics like school lunch programs, wolfare organisations, ctc. 


of arity cotton ond the other products 
I means the arzmmt 
: he egg io alkee to 
pr piston to farmers ‘for cotton, otae tl hat they are unable to sell, at 6% to Of 

Lt ‘keting ee ° oepaca the snount of cotton, ete, a farmer may sell 


—"* @lso administers acreage allotuonts for eating iti rig, pea~ 
uh: aah Heabh Sate GP heen. Each year in October, the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture decides how many acres of these products will be planted in the U,5, 
in the coming year, They divide the acreage up, alloting a specific mmber of 
acres to each state. The state ASC cortittce divides up their allotment, giving 
a certain-mmber of acfes to cach county, :  aggensye Boncghtne se ~ ~casiggaagel eg 
the countyts allotment, ee eee, oe fee acres to cach farmcr, The 
acreage allotted to each farner : should’ be his fair share of the a tted 
te his county for the crop, Generally, a farmer's fair shore is based upon the 
A as ae Nat there is discrimination in these allot~ 
MCTICS » 

The local ASC is also in charge of the surveys made of this acreagc, i.ce 
the arces allotted to each farmer for the planting of the crop, 


strates the cropland conversion to other income producing 


uses witioh false ote soil and water resources, {t provides 5 to 10 years 
agreements with formers to convert cropland to grass, forests, recreation, or 
wildlife developnent, 
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' INTRODUCTION 


The program outline for the summer project presents its objective in the 
following terms: 


The general objective of the summer project will be to organize 
a local neighborhood constituency around the basic issue of un- 
employment, supplemented by the issues of housing and education 
for which there is already a base in the community. A set of 
demands based on local community needs will be developed and 
pressed upon the city through ditect community action with tech- 
nical support, 


There is implied in this statementa basic relationship between employment 
and local community needs, one which is not spelled out in detail. At the 
time it was written, there was some vague belief that the private sector 
could not supply the needed jobs, and that it made sense to reduce unem- 
ployment by satisfying community needs, It was felt that local people would 
respond to this type of approach. 


Detailed analysis of the employment situation reveals an even more basic 
relationship between the needs.of the local community and unemployment. 
It suggests that local inadequacies in education, in training, and in accul- 
turation together with discrimination against non-whites is responsible 
for the major share of the unemployment in Newark today. 


This is not meant to imply that the question of full employment can be solved 
by better education or the elimination of discrimination. Far from it. 
Technological advance, unbalanced by manpower and conversion planning, 
will probably create increasingly critical problems such as higher unem- 
ployment rates and sudden economic depressions in isolated locales. But 

it does not appear that immediate attention to these problems will help 

solve the basic inadequacies in Newark today. | 


In Newark, we face the problems of low educational achievement, recent 
in-migration from the South, lack of skills and lack of jobs for people with 
these characteristics. Some people have been made jobless by automation 
or the closing down of plants, many people are kept out of work by discri- 
mination, many older workers are not hired because of age, despite their 
skills, Yet the greatest number of unemployed by far are those without 
skills or education, among whom the young are at the greatest disadvantage. 


There are jobs in Newark, but lower income groups are unable to compete 
for them successfully. Our organizational efforts might well concentrate 
on creating this capacity through a positive program for meeting their 
educational and training needs. 


In practical terms, it means fighting for school programs that will pro- 
vide adequate training for the young, that will turn them out confident in 
their ability to qualify for and get jobs (assuming that substantial progress 
is made on the discrimination front). To gain this confidence, to be willing 
to undergo the training, positive encouragement must be given to the poten- 
tial dropouts and poor scholars. Their whole life style must be affected; 
living conditions must be improved, social, medical and welfare services 
expanded, financial aid provided and recreational possibilities and cultural 
enrichment made available. Without these aids, real "equality of prepara- 
tion'' will not be possible. 


If the situation is improved along these lines, a major expansion of the 
public sector is inevitable. Increased numbers of teachers, construction 
workers, public administrators and social workers will be required, man- 
dating a substantial increase in public employment. 


It is only after ‘'equality of preparation" has been achieved that the issue 
of insufficient employment can be raised in a meaningful way. This issue 
- cannot be successfully be raised by the poor or by the unskilled, but only 
by the majority of workers. This is, in fact, taking place. Unionized 
labor is already reducing hours to protect jobs, gains have already been 
made in unemployment issurance benefits. Programs to shorten work 
weeks to increase employment, to balance manpower and employment op- 
portunities or to give incomes to the unemployed will also primarily be 


won by the employed labor force. 


Meanwhile, the poor, fighting for ‘'equality of preparation" will be stres- 
sing the needs of millions of people for high quality community services, 
providing a focus for expansion of employment opportunities everywhere. 
This is the proposed focus for action, as developed in the course of the 


following analysis. 


CHAPTER I 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN NEWARK 


Two basic characteristics of unemployment in Newark are lack of skills 

in the job seekers and racial discrimination. If these twin problems were 
solved, almost every household head in Newark could be gainfully employed. 
Both problems exist in large part because of the shift in employment oppor- 
tunities from manufacturing to non-manufacturing jobs, a shift which has 
been accompanied by increased employment in the suburban counties in New 
Jersey at the same time as unemployment is increasing inthe cities. | 


There is no lack of work for well-educated, trained and skilled workers, 
(with the exception of non-white discrimination and some specialties not 

in demand). Newark has not yet experienced a major employment crisis 
such as that which hit the Northeast textile centers in the 1950's or the © 
Kentucky coal fields. It may do so in the future, but at present, there are 
more than enough jobs for skilled people. Every day, 200,000 people come 
into the City of Newark to work while 50,000 of Newark's 157,000 workers 
go out of the city to work. Table I, on the following page, indicates emp- 
loyment trends in the Newark Labor Market Area. (See Appendix, Tables 


F and G for further detail. ) 


What has happened in Newark is typical of the pattern throughout the nation. 
A general decline in the percentage of semi-skilled and unskilled manufac- 
turing jobs has taken place. A report on Industrial Potential in Clinton Hill, 
prepared by this office for the Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council in 1962, 
refers to major work force reductions and plant closings as follows: 


Westinghouse Meter is reported to have cut its work force from 
2,000 to 1,000 men; Federal Telephone in Clifton went from 

4,000 to 1,600; Monroe Calculator, which was absorbed by Litton 
Industries, reduced its 1,200 man force to 300; Keerfott Engineer- 
ing closed its 1,000 man plant altogether... 


Reference in the report is also made to the closing of the Mack Company 
assembly plant. These examples are only some of the changes which have 
reduced the employment in "auto assembly, machinery, shipbuilding, and 
other categories which use large amounts of unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor, jobs that have not been replaced - and are not likely to be replaced - 


with similar ones,"' 


Analysis of ten of the largest plants to move into the area during the past 
decade suggests that new plants will not materially reduce unemployment 
in the ranks of the unskilled and semi-skilled. The new firms, including 
electrical equipment and instruments, firms in fine chemicals, perfumes, 


la 


TABLE I. 


EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP, NEWARK LABOR MARKET 
AREA, 1958-1961 


Tndustry 1958 employment* 1961 employment* % change, weekly wa- 
ae i (000) % (000) % 1958-61 ges, 1963 
Construction 264: 14 aa #11 $120, 35* 
Manufacturing 232 0 87 235.9 36 $2 97. 44! 
Transportation / 45.4 7 48.2 q # 6 121. 24° 
utilities 
Trade 122.9 20 129.4 20 + 5 76. 03! 
Finance 45.4 7 45.6 7 ~ 87. 95° 
Service 86.2 {14 96.9 15 #12 58.13 
Government 63.4 10 69.4 1] $ 9 oe 
a %% 5. 
waais 622.8 100 655.5 100 #5 


Source: Employment and Earnings Statistics for the State and Areas, 1939- 
1962, Bulletin No. 1370, United States Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1963. 


* Business cycle recovery years: 1958, began in April; 1961, began in 
February. Bureau of Economic Research, Rutgers. 


*xx Difference in totals due to rounding. 


I Employment and Earnings, Vols. 8 and 9, March, 1963, Table C-6; 
current dollars, January, 1963. National figures. 


¢ Ibid. Weighted averages of subcategory earnings based on number 
employed in each subcategory nationally. 


3 Not available. 
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and aromatic chemicals, are all cyclic industries. There is one metals 
processing firm including the drawing of wire which might employ some 
semi-skilled labor. Others are in metallurgical research, chemical and 
catalytic research, which employ higher skills predominantly. Thus, while 
heavy users of unskilled and semi-skilled workers tend to reduce work for- 
ces or to liquidate, the new industries tend to employ far fewer such employ- 
ees, or to provide only seasonal work. 


The end is not yet in sight for reductions in unskilled and semi-skilled la- 
bor in manufacturing. Many of those currently employed in manufacturing 
are threatened by loss of jobs now or in the near future due to continuing 
automation and technological improvement. The most rapid changes will 
occur in large manufacturing operations where wages are relatively high. 
An additional factar aggravating this situation is the erratic performance 

of industries related to defense contracts. As future defense cuts are initi- 
ated or program emphasis shifts, their impact on the affected firms (elec- 
trical machinery, aircraft, etc.) will only tend to further the decline of 
manufacturing activity in the Newark economy. 


Manufacturing shows more dramatic rises and falls than other sectors, fluc- 
tuating in Newark by 10 percent in a two year period and exhibiting a tenden- 
cy to decline over the long term. In the Newark Labor Market area, manu- 
facturing employment seems to be fairly stable, at least from a comparison 
of 1958 and 1961 figures (which are, of course, not conclusive) which shows 
a 2 percent rise. Nevertheless, the long term picture is not good, and over 
the past decade, there has been a substantial reduction in the numbers of 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs available in the Newark area, 


The occupational composition of those seeking jobs has been noted as follows 
in the January 1962 issue of Covered Employment Trends, published by the 
New Jersey State Division of Employment Security (DES): ) 


Noticeable concentrations include construction craftsmen, semi- 
skilled machine operators, apparel workers, sales persons, | 
packers, truckers, warehousemen, clerical and various service 


workers. 


For youth, the lack of any skill is a serious problem. The Youth Career 
Development Center (YCDC) in a random sample of unemployed youth in 
1962 found that only 38.5 percent had previous work experience, 55 percent 
were school dropouts, two-thirds needed counseling and only 11.9 percent 
had any vocational training. 


Job openings do exist in many areas, primarily for those with higher skills 
and training. In the January 1962 issue of Covered Employment Trends, 


referred to above, the "hard-to-fill'' jobs were listed as follows: 


"...electrical engineer, auditor, sales manager, physicist, 
aerodynamist, chemist, physical metallurgist, economist, 
psychiatric social worker, programmer and nurse, The 
highly skilled section includes television serviceman, oil 
burner installation and serviceman, tool-and-die maker, 
machinist, nurseryman and baker." 


Men with high skills have as yet experienced little difficulty in finding new 
jobs. As was proved in a study of Mack Company employees, those with 
real skills such as machinist or tool-and-die maker had no trouble in get- 
ting new jobs, nor was age an impediment. 


Even among non-whites, the Essex County Urban League in 1955-56 found 
that "more than 150 job orders could not be filled'"' for lack of qualified ap- 


plicants. 


One of the more significant effects of the rise in unemployment has been. 
the increased participation of women in the labor force - pushing unemploy- 
ment totals still higher. When men cannot find jobs, women must look for 
work. They work for less wages, and at different kinds of jobs. They work 
in seasonal jobs and as domestics, all of which is less remunerative and 


stable. 


A depressed economy also seems to attract certain types of industry which 
thrives on a labor market which provides intermittent low-wage female labor. 
Thus in Newark there has been an increase in seasonal and cyclical indus- 
tries which employ women. Growth in apparel, cosmetics and drugs, among 
other industries, has been rapid, and tends to raise the chronic unemploy- 
ment level. Yet many union and non-white leaders would like to see "40 or 
50 more apparel firms" which would employ mostly female non-white workers 
and on this basis, supported the Light Industrial Project for Clinton Hill 
which would have displaced 6,000 families. 


Newark's business and governmental efforts to attract new industry and busi- 
ness is more directly oriented to increased taxes and utility use than it is to 
reducing unemployment. The Commerce and Industry Association of New- 
ark, the Newark Industrial Development Commission, the Greater Newark 
Development Council, the Public Service Electric and Gas Company, the 
Newark Area Redevelopment Corporation (a semi-public corporation) and 
the Federal Small Business Administration cooperate in various ways and 
_ have various purposes and functions in attracting new business and industry 
to Newark. In part, these groups help in finding locations, giving general 
development assistance, financing and even managerial assistance for new 
firms, old ones which must relocate and for small business which has a 


potential for expansion. 


Aside from this largely promotional effort which to one extent or another is 
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undertaken throughout the country, the Newark business community has 
strong ties to the city government and almost directs its renewal effort - 
especially its downtown.and industrial renewal efforts. While the business 
leaders give lip service to creating jobs that reduce unemployment, they 
would prefer the highest type. of industrial. research laboratory (which 
would supply few jobs to the unemployed) to apparel firms, and they want 
those plants at any price. It is the business community which has pressed 
for the Clinton Hill Light Industrial Project, and it is a matter of indif- 
ference to them that 6,000 families, mostly nonwhites, would have-‘to be. 
displaced. 


There is no overall policy or program by which these efforts are guided. 
An "Overall Economic Development Plan'' being prepared for the Federal 


” Area Redevelopment Administration is simply an inventory of existing 


programs, more detailed than that set forth above. The Urban Renewal 
program, through which it is hoped to att ract industry, is moving very 
slowly, to the tune of local opposition, government ineptitude, and private 
interference. It seems unlikely that any private or government effort 


at increasing the number of jobs in the manufacturing sector will change 


the pattern of fewer jobs for semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 


There are sectors of the Newark economy in which employment is in- 
creasing, however. While manufacturing employment rose by only 
2 per cent between 1958 and 1961, adding 3,000 new jobs, employment 


in construction, service, and government rose by ll, 12, and 9 per cent 


respectively, adding 3,000 construction, 11,000 service, and 6,000 govern- 
ment employees. In the service sector, where the bulk of the new jobs 
for the unskilled and semi-skilled are appearing, wages (as shown in 


‘Table I) are 60 per cent of those in manufacturing. Trade, in which an 


additional 7,000 were employed, also has an average weekly wage level 


. about 75. per cent of that in manufacturing. 


To summarize the increases and decreases in employment shown in Table 
I, we would show 12,000 new jobs which pay average weekly earnings of 
more than manufacturing, and 18,000 which pay less. 


While the number of jobs in the Newark Labor Market Area has been 
increasing, the number of unemployed has been rising even more rapidly 
in Newark itself. Since 1960, the unemployment rates have been climbing. 
Work certificates issued to underage youth have declined from 3,750 in 
1959-60 to 2,747 in 1963-64, a decline of almost 30 per cent in four years. 
Newark unemployed and Newark youth are finding it more and more 


' - difficult to enter the labor market. 


One reason for this is discrimination against nonwhites. Discrimination 
is far more pronounced in non-manufacturing industries and, with the 
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downward trend in manufacturing and the upward trend in non-manufactu- 
ring, it is easy to see how the unemployment situation for nonwhites can 
get steadily worse. In the report by Rapkin and Grier on Group Relations 
in Newark - 1957, at least partial discrimination is still practiced in 
manufacturing at higher levels, in apprenticeships, construction, the 
brewery industry, public utilities especially in the "front office," railroads, 
white collar work in general, insurance companies, banks, department 
stores and smaller specialty shops. 


The Rapkin-Grier report goes on to say that "'...the above average Negro 
today experiences little difficulty in job placement; but the...Negro of 
average ability continues to experience discrimination in hiring as com- 
pared to the white applicant of equivalent qualifications." 


The elimination of discrimination would by no means solve the unemployment 
problem. There are more unemployed whites than there are Negroes 

(or Puerto Ricans, who may be classified as white), and the problem would 
seem to be one of education, training, and retraining at least as much as 


it is a lack of jobs. 


Technological advance has caught the nation unprepared. Just as agricul- 
tural jobs gave way to manufacturing jobs, the new cycle of technofogical 
advance is replacing manufacturing with non-manufacturing jobs. And 
the economy is already beginning to experience the introduction of the next 
advance, the replacement of service trades with professional-administra- 
tive activity. For all this we are worse than unprepared. Youth is 
coming out of school with an inadequate education for the new tasks, we 
are still experiencing an inmigration of untrained nonwhites and whites 
from rural areas, and we are now facing the impact of the postwar baby 

boom as youth enters, or attempts to enter, the labor force in increased 
numbers. Of the 100,000 projected increase in the Newark Labor Market 
Area labor force by 1970, 58 per cent will be under 25 years of age. 


Accompanying this projected addition of 100,000 to the labor force will 
be 2 10 per cent decline in the demand for unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, an increase of skilled accupations of only 2 per cent. By con- 
trast, service employment is expected to increase by 25-30 per cent, 
while professional employment will rise by 50 per cent. 


Even assuming that our educational and training programs are shifted to 

meet the emerging employment patterns ( a very questionable assumption), 
there is some evidence to suggest that there are not enough j obs for everyone, 
even if labor force skills and training mirrored’ the employment oppor- 
tunity pattern, R.S. Eckaus, writing on "Economic Criteria for Education 

and Training ,'' in The Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 46, No. 


2, May, 1964, calls attention to trends in the relationship between jobs 
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and education: 


In 1940 and 1950, according to the Census of Population, the 
proportions of employed persons who actually had at least a 
full high-school education were 31.2 and 39.0 per cent 
respectively. Those needing that much education for their 
job according to this study were 28.5 and 32.4 per cent of 
the labor force. On the other hand, the higher education 
represented in the labor force is quite fully employed: in 
1940 and 1950, the percentage of employed persons having 
four or more years of college were 5.9 and 7.4 per cent 
respectively while the percentage of those requiring such an 
education were 7.1 and 7.4 « ue 


Mr. Eckaus concludes by suggesting that ''These numbers seem to show 
a growing amount of ‘unemployed’ high school education in the labor 
force."' The implication is quite clear. Increased educational achieve- 
ment may only increase the competition for a declining number of jobs 
overall, the consequent labor surplus driving down wages (through 

such devices as seasonal work for females) and resulting in consider- 
able unemployment and badly paid and unstable employment as a perma- 
nent condition for a growing sector of the population. 


This possibility has given strong impetus to demands for drastically 
reduced work weeks and for expansion of public sector employment as 

one device for distributing benefits to the poor in the form of increased 
services. The fzar that there are not enough jobs in any event, or that 
they cannot be made available over the short term, has inspired the Triple 
Revolution and civil rights demands for income without work. 


The Eckaus analysis, valuable as it is, does not take into account the 
emerging trends in employment. It may well be that our educational 
levels, rapidly rising as they are, will be insufficient to cover the job 
needs of the future. Even now there is a gap between available jobs and 
the work that needs to be done, and it will tend to widen, There may also 
be a tendency to correlate too closely job requirements and education and 
training, losing sight of the growing requirement for education in off-the- 


job activity. 


CHAPTER II 
CHARACTERISTICS-OF THE UNEMPLOYED. _. 


In comparison with the current and possible future opportunities for 
employment, the labor force balance is at least partially reflected by 
the numbers and composition of the unemployed. A 2 per cent unemployment 
rate is considered a normal percentage to take care of labor turnover; 
anything above that represents asurplus in general or specific categories. 
There is, on the other hand, little information on labor shortages, and 


they are not dealt with in this chapter. 


To obtain a reasonable measure of unemployment was not a simple task. 
Starting from the assumption that there was indeed something wrong with 
existing estimates, several possible ways of modifying U,S. Census 
findings were tried, with mostly negative results. In addition to this 
critical analysis, comparable and detailed statistics are hard to find; the 
various agencies employ a variety of definitions, often fail to collect 
meaningful statistics, and generally do not seem concerned with measuring 
total unemployment. Our final unemployment table, shown on the following 
page, 1S an amalgam of national, state, labor market area, and Newark 
data, fitted together as best it could be done. 


This estimate, shown in Table II, differs from the 1960 U.S. Census 
figures in only two basic respects. First, the numbers of the unemployed 
have been increased by the negative differences in the Newark and national 
labor force participation rates. This was based on the assumption that 

in a depressed economy such as Newark's, some persons of working age 
will drop out of or fail to enter the active labor force because they have 
failed to find work for a long time or see no possibility of getting it. Some 
3300 males were added to the unemployed total in 1960 as a result of this 
modification. Second, the table has been updated by an amount equal to 
the rise in unemployment as reported by the ARA (Area Redevelopment 
Administration) of the Federal government. 


On the basis of these modifications, Newark is seen to have an unemployed 
total of 23,100, a rate of 12.8 per cent. This is 2.2 per cent higher than 
the official ARA rate for the city. 


As will be seen from the table, white and non-white unemployment is almost 
equal in number, though non-whites account for only a third of the labor 
force. The relative unemployment rates are 9.5 for whites and 19.8 for 
non-whites. As will also be noted, the highest unemployment rates are 
found in the 14-24 year age group, where the white rate runs around 20 
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TABLE II 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, BY RACE AND SEX, 


ave NEWARK, 1964 
Age White Non- White Tol 
Male Female Male Female | 
4 % * a % + % fe % co % 
14-17 400 26.7 300 21.4 100 20.0 200 66.7 1,000 27.0 


18-24 2,000 21.7 800 12.3 1,900 36.5 1,400 30.4 6,200 24.3 
25-44 2,500 6.6.1,800 .9.6 2,900 17.3 3,500 23.9 S, 700) seo 
45-64 1,800 6.6 1,300 10.1 2,000 16.8 1,000 13.3 6,200 10.4 


65&over 600 14.3 100 6.3 100 11.1 100 20.0 900 12.5 


Total 7,400 9.2 4,300 10.5 7,100 20.1 4,300 18.1 23100 12.8 


—_ SE at — 


Source: U.S. Census, and others. See text and Appendix for derivation. | 


* All percentages refer to unemployment rates: uenmployed/labor 
force. 


per cent while nonwhites are above 30 per cent unemployed. 


To gain a fuller understanding of what these unemployment figures mean, 
we must add data on occupational skills and potentials. On the following 
page, a matrix has been drawn which distributes the unemployed by 
occupational desires. This matrix is based on known skill levels of 
experienced unemployed, knowledge of the educational level of unemployed 
youth, and assumptions about the remainder of the population; a required 
educational and training level for certain types of jobs adapted from work 
by R.S. Eckaus, and general data on the distribution of various kinds of 
work held by males and females, whites and nonwhites. (See Appendix, 
Tables D and E, for the basic data from which the estimates were derived. ) 


Before attempting to interpret this matrix, two points should be clear. First, 
though it may appear that applicants for jobs have the required education 

and skill to perform them, they do not have jobs. Either they are not 
attractive from the employer's point of view (because of a disability, color, 
race, personality, unusual education or experience, poor grades or other 
reasons) or there are no jobs in that field at present. There is, of course, 

a fairly large component of job-seekers who are very attractive to 

employers and who will find work within a week or two. 


The second point is that the table is not meant to be definitive. It is not 

- meant to show more than general or average conditions. In those looking for 
manufacturing jobs, for example, there will be many high-school 
graduates, and there may be many non-high-school graduates looking for 
clerical or sales positions. No attempt was made to refine the matrix 
along these and other lines. 


With this clarification of the table, we can move toward an analysis of its 
contents. We will start with the job-seekers having the most education 
and training, and work our way down to those with the least, 


Professional and Managerial 


Of the approximately 800 people in this category, 700 are white and 100 
nonwhite. Three-quarters are over 25 years of age, and half of these 

are over 45, Considering the general unemployment rate of 3.8 per cent, 
it is difficult to get excited about unemployment at this level ; but a few 
points are worth making, both for their own sakes as well as for their 
assistance in undertaking the total problem. 


Of those under 25 years of age, about 25 per cent are entering the field 

or moving from job to job. In neither case will they have too much 

difficulty. Those between 25 and 44 years of age will also have no diffi- 
culty. But when we reach those over 45 years of age, discrimination against 
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MATRIX OF UNEMPLOYMENT, NEWARK 1964 


Occup'l Educational and Vocational Training - Total Years Required 

Potent'l College required At least HS grad About HS grad Less than HS grad 
and | plus vocational or equivalent | 

Total in 14-15 yrs: white 12-13 yrs: white 10-11 yrs: white 8-9 yrs: white 

Group 16-17 yrs: NW -=s 14-15 yrs: NW se -:112-13 yrs: NW 9-10 yrs: NW 


a 
— 


Prof'l Prof'l & Mgrl 
Mgr'l 800; 90% white 


-<- 90% over 25 yrs 
800 Most whites over 
45 yrs. 


30% females 
Mostly qualified 


Clerical Craftsmen,const Wholesale, retail, 
Sales 800; 300 NW finance, pub adm. 
Crafts All over 25; 5,800; 75% NW 
ses many over 45 Mostly under 25 
6,600 All males and over 45 
Mostly qualified 40% female - 
half are NW 


Mostly HS grads 


Oprtvs. | Bus. &Repair Svc Manufacturing Personal and 
Service Ent. &Rec. Svc 10,700;60%white  hshld service 
Laborer 900; mostly white Half 25-44 yrs, 4,300; 60% NW 
o-- All over 25, most others young & Mostly under 25 
15,900 over 45 old & over 45 
All males Half female - Half female - 
Partly qualified half are NW half are NW 


Never finishd HS 


ee 


Totals 800 1,700 16,500 4,300 


23,300 * ae 


* Total does not add to 23,100 because of rounding 
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age does begin to operate. In a city like Newark, where plants have closed 
down, where substantial contractions and expansions of employment and 
rapid population shifts may have forcedolder professionals and executives 
to seek new positions, they are at, at least, a temporary disadvantage. 


For nonwhites, it is reasonable to expect discrimination to be heavily at 
work. Though the nonwhite unemployment rate of 4.0 per cent is close to 
the white rate of 3.4 per cent, the fewer nonwhite professionals in the 

_ 45 year or older category makes one suspicious of an unemployment tate 
about double that of normal turnover. 


This does not mean that nonwhites do not have jobs. These people are well 
enough equipped to get jobs at lower skill levels without difficulty, and do 

so because they have to feed their families. What probably happens is 

that frustration with these lower-level jobs is a constantly recurring theme. 
_ They quit and look for better jobs more often than whites. Their employment 
may also be less stable. This group is therefore constantly turning over, 
taking and leaving jobs, probably ending up in clerical, sales, civil service 
or other jobs that are open to them. Since whites hold almost 8 times as 
many jobs in this category as nonwhites, it is safe to say that discrimination 
in the professional-managerial categories, and in the school systems 

which produce these elite categories, is massive. 


Craftsmen, Construction 


At least two-thirds of this group is white; the one-third that is Negro is 
probably less qualified because of discrimination in apprenticeship 
training, inability to get into unions, and similar problems. Here, the 
lagging construction industry is to blame for the lack of work. As in the 
professional- managerial class, however, this unemployment in the 
construction field is one that varies from week to week. One firm will not 
have work, another will. The following month, a new group of workers is 
laid off, the net result being an average of 800 unemployed, involving 
perhaps a total of 10 to 15 per cent of the whole construction industry when 
semi-skilled and wmskilled laborers are taken into account. 


The effect of unemployment on this group, therefore, is less work over 
the year. There may be some chronic unemployment among older workers 
and the less skilled, and some of these may tend to move into lower level 
employment. On the whole, however, this class of worker is not likely 
to accept lower-paying jobs. 


Business and Repair, Entertainment and Recreation Services 


Again, this is rather a small number of unemployed. Most of this group 
is older, with the exception of nonwhites, who may be discriminated against, 
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Nonwhites, as in the construction field, however, are less likely to be fully 
trained, and there may be some validity to hesitation to hire men who are 
not fully qualified. Long periods of training are necessary to turn out 
really skilled technicians in these fields, and the lack of training programs 
of reasonable duration and people capable of updertaking such programs and 
completing them, results in continuing shortages of qualified people. 


Another part of the problem in this area is the relatively small size of most 
organizations dealing in such services. It is difficult to start and maintain 
these small businesses at profitable levels, and many desired services 
cannot be adequately performed for the community nor can employment 

in the services be maintained at demand levels because of this complication. 


Wholesale, Retail, Finance, Real Estate, Insurance, 
Public Administration, etc. 


Here we meet the first large component of unemployed, the 5,800 applicants 
for clerical and sales positions. It is interesting that 80 per cent of these 
applicants are non-white. As with the professional-managerial situation , 
discrimination is an undeniable component of the situation. And in this 
category, younger workers make up a substantial portion of the unemployed. 


This group is composed for the most part of high-school graduates, and is 
made up equally of the 14-24, 25-44, and 45 and over age groups. Ifwe |. 
assume that nonwhite preparation is somewhat lower than that of whites, 
and that twice as many nonwhites as whites are not attractive to employers 
for reasons other than color alone, we are still left with about 2,800 
nonwhite. males who are being actively discriminated against and who 


should have jobs. 


Going into somewhat more detail, we find 300 white males, 1,100 white 
females, 1,100 nonwhite females and about 3,400 nonwhite males. In 
percentages of the unemployed, these figures amount to 4 per cent of the 
white males, 28 per cent of the white females, 28 per cent of the nonwhite 
females, and 48 per cent of the nonwhite males. The nonwhite male is 
the victim of massive discrimination while the nonwhite female is in no 
worse general position than the white female. She may have to take the 
lesser jobs, but she is not shut out of the market. The nonwhite male 


obviously is. 


The pattern of those employed in clerical and sales positions bears out 
this general finding. Only 2,250 nonwhite males are employed in clerical 
and sales positions compared to 12,000 white males. | 


The extent of discrimination against nonwhites in clerical, sales and simi- 
lar positions is further borne out by consideration of employment in the 
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Newark Labor Market Area (which includes Essex, Morris, and Union 
Counties) and of the composition of the labor force in the City of Newark. 
In the Labor Market Area, 20 per cent of the jobs are in trade, and ll 
per cent in government. In the City of Newark, by contrast, only 16 and 
5 per cent are so employed. Newark people are unrepresented in these | 
jobs by about 18,000; nor is this imbalance purely a function of nonwhite : 
discrimination. It would also seem to have to do with the generally lower 
educational levels of Newarkers in general. 


Of this entire group, many may remain unemployed for long periods of 
time, but the majority will be flitting from one job to another. Failing to 
get employment in white-collar areas, they will take jobs in industry or 
service. Since their competitive position is much better than that of those 
without a high school diploma, they are more likely to get lower level jobs 
when they apply. This will be more true of young people, of course, older 
workers not being acceptable even in lower level jobs. It is also undeniable 
that there will be a greater percentage of continually unemployed in this 
group than among the professional-managerial applicants; a much steeper 
status drop occurs from white collar to blue collar work than is involved 
in dropping from professional to clerical or sales levels. 


Manufacturing 


To this point, we have been dealing with the elite of the unemployed, amounting 
to 30 per cent of the total. The overwhelming majority of the unemployed, 

a full 70 per cent, is without a high school diploma or an acceptable skill. 

Of this group, the bulk is aiming at a job in manufacturing, the remainder 

at a job in service. 


There are, of course, a wide variety of jobs in manufacturing. Highly 
skilled technicians with decades of experience and relatively high wage 
levels stand at one end of the scale while the sweeper or helper ina 
marginal operation stands at the other. When we are dealing with the 
unemployed group, however, we are dealing primarily and predominantly 
with the unskilled level. There is a component, amounting to about 10 

per cent of the unemployed, which is skilled and employable, and which will 
be working at a steady job within a week or two. There is another compo- 
nent (perhaps of equal size) which is skilled but unemployable because 
either temporarily or permanently there is a surplus of such skills. But 
the great bulk, about 9,000 of the unemployed, have neither the education 
or training to qualify for skilled positions. 


Some idea of the composition of this segment of the unemployed can be had 
from the YCDC (Youth Career Development Center) study of the charac- 
teristics of youth signing up for employment and counseling. Fully 45 per 
cent of the signups were inmigrants during the last three years, some 65 
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per cent of them from the South. Not only do these young people have poor 
school records and little vocational training, as indicated earlier, but 
a substantial proportion have the added burden of adjusting to urban life. 


A goodly portion of this group looms as an unemployable group, and it is not 
restricted to nonwhites (who make up only 40 per cent of the unemployed in 
this category). Puerto Ricans probably account for another 5 per cent, but 
whites are clearly in the majority. Half of this group is in the prime working 
ages of 25-44, a quarter each in the younger and older age groups. Half of 
those looking for work are female, equally distributed between whites and 
nonwhites. 


That there is little demand for this pool of labor is evidenced by the high 
unemployment rate. While 70 per cent of the unemployed are seeking or 
qualified for operative, service, and laborer positions, only 53 per cent of 
the labor force is currently employed in this type of activity. In this group, 
there will be much intermittent labor, much job firding and losing, much 
changing. Most of the long term unemployment is also found among this 
group, the competition for jobs being stiff enough to freeze out older and 
very young persons from any job. 


And of course, there is nowhere to go from here, except to the service jobs, 
in which the tenure has no stability at all, low wages prevail, and the work 
is considered demeaning. Still an average of more than 4,000 people in 
Newark are seeking such positions at any one time. : 


Personal and Household Services 


Here at the lowest employment level, as in the white collar world, nonwhites 
predominate among the unemployed, making up 60 per cent of the total, 

Most of the people seeking this type of work are under 25 or over 45 years 
of age, neither being a prime working age. Half of this group is female, 

and half the females are nonwhites. : 


Here at the bottom of the ladder, there is no dscrimination. Nonwhites 

can find jobs‘as easily as whites, but neither will find permanency, decent 
wages, decent working conditions or much in the way of jcb sat isfaction. 
Much of the work here is temporary, by the day or week; there is a 
continuous revolving door into and out of the employment office. In this and 
in much of the work open to those seeking manufacturing jobs, unemployment 
insurance will not often be available. It is a short step to welfare at these 
employment levels, and the choice to work is not always easy to make. 


The matrix shows several major components of unemployment with which 
we must be concerned. First is racial discrimination. About 3,500 
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non-whites are denied employment or adequate training on the basis of : 
color alone. This breaks down to about 100 in the professional-managerial | 
field, 2,800 in the white collar field and about 600 in the skilled services } 
and construction fields. This cannot be considered the sum of the discrimi- 
nation, of course, It is likely that twice this number, or 7,000 other non- 
whites are underemployed, but there is insufficient data on which to base 

an accurate figure. 


There is, of course, plenty of evidence of discrimination, In the ERAP | 
(Economic Research and Action Project) prospectus for the Newark Summer | 
Project, a partial picture is given: | 


For example, of 1,576 managerial and supervisory jobs at the 
nearby Western Electric plant in Kearny in 1962, only three were 
held by non-whites. Of 1,102 skilled jobs in the same plant, only 
eight were non-white. Of 941 employees at Newark's (and the 
state's) largest banking chain, 56 were Negroes (exclusively mes- 
sengers, custodians, cleaners and similar positions). Of 3,600 
in the state-wide apprentice-training program for skilled craft 
jobs, there were only 14 Negroes in 1962. 


Discrimination in employment against Negroes and Puerto Ricans 

is obvious everywhere in Newark - in construction, in public utilities, 
especially in the "front office,'’ in insurance companies, in banks 
and department stores, in nearly all types of white collar jobs. 


A second component is the group seeking white collar work, who need more 
training and perhaps additional education before they can successfully com- 
pete for white collar jobs. Subtracting those who are frictionally unemp- 
loyed, this amounts to 2,100 persons, both white and non-white. 


We now come to the laboring groups for whom there is no work or only 
intermittent work, Subtracting a two percent frictional unemployment rate, 
we are left with 13,800 in this group, which breaks down into three differertt 
levels of concern. 


Of these, almost half appear to be unemployed because of the economy's 
decreasing need for their skills or because they have recently entered the 
labor makket and lack vocational skills. About 6,500 fall into this third 


component. 


A fourth component includes most of the recent in-migrants, with limited 
skills and education, who require a more extensive preparatory program 
before becoming capable of competing effectively for stable, decent-wage 
employment. Among this group are the apparel workers, domestics, per- 
sonal service workers and others in cyclical and uncertain jobs, totalling 


about 5,500. 
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The fifth component, can more realistically be termed "hard core." 

It includes those who cannot hold a job for any period of time, whose 

skill levels, education, work habits, personalities and general attitude 
makes it difficult for any employer to accept them as steady employees. 
Many workers over 65 years of age would fall into this group, many under 
25 would also. This group is personally unattractive; its members may 
drink, steal, be unreliable, be destructive. Long-term rehabilitation is 
the only - and not very promising - cure. About 1,800 persons must be 
classified in this group, most of whom work in services when they get | 
work; there are likely to be somewhat more non-whites than whites in the 


group. 
In summary, the situation is somewhat as follows: 


Numbers Type of Work 


Affected Sought Remedy 
100 Professional-managerial Elimin.ate discrimination 
600 Craft Skills Eliminate discrimination 
Zz, 800 White collar Eliminate discrimination 
2,100 White collar Up to 1 years training or educ. 
6,500 Manufacturing Up to 1 years training or educ. 
5,500 Manufacturing & Servc. Two years rehabilitation and 
training. 
1,800 Service & Manufacturing Four years intensive rehabi- 
litation, 


If discrimination were eliminated in the white collar trades and highest 
skill level opportunities (it should also be eliminated in manufacturing em- 
ployment at lowest levels, but is not a major problem there), and if the - 
education, training and rehabilitation equivalents were supplied, unemploy- 
ment would drop to the frictional rate in Newark and full employment would 


be achieved. 
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CHAPTER III 


PROGRESS IN REDUCING UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is interesting to note that the analysis given in the preceding chapters 

is almost identical with that of the Manpower Report of the President, 
issued in March of 1964. The findings of that report coincide to a remark- 
able degree with this one, both in terms of the causes of unemployment and 
the characteristics of the unemployed. Whatever inadequacy exists, there- 
fore, is not basically one of misunderstanding the problem, but of unwilling- 


ness to solve it. 


Though all its basic components have been accurately spelled out, not much 
is being done to correct the inadequacies. Though nothing is being done to : 
improve the education and skills of rural people, programs are in prospect 
which will accelerate their movement tothe cities. Our educational system, 
segregated, scandal-rocked and antiquated, is still playing around with 
'‘experimental'' programs which should have been stmdard for decades. 
Nothing has been done to control the impact of automation or to make em- 
ployers more responsible; in fact they often benefit most from government 
programs to reduce unemployment. Government programs continue on their 
merry way, overlapping, expanding, and prey to special interest groups 
such as employers and employment agencies, without paying much attention 
to the needs of the labor force. Nor have civil rights groups, bowed but 
largely unbloodied, done much to correct the situation. 


In this chapter, we will outline the efforts being made to reduce unemploy- 
ment, including future programs which seem well on the way toward imple- 
mentation. This analysis, crude though it is and needing basic supplementary 
study, adequately demonstrates the bankruptcy of our present efforts to deal 
with the situation. 


Basic Deficiencies in Education 


Newark's school system is probably no better or worse than that of many 
central cities - which means that it is not good. At the high school level, 
complaints of students include large classes and poor books and equipment, 
and there are universal complaints about poor teaching. All these com- 
plaints would seem to add up to a poor education for Newarkers, a fact 
amply documented by high dropout rates and low achievement levels. 


While an analysis of the Newark school system has not been undertaken as 
part of this report, an attempt was made to find out what the city is doing 
about the impending crisis in youth unemployment. In addition to numerous 
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committees appointed by the Mayor which are considering various aspects 
of the problem, the Board of Education has recently initiated programs to 
expose some deprived children to an enriched program, a crash program 
to encourage dropouts to return to school, and to develop schools for retar- 
ded and disabled children, supplemented with job placement efforts. All of 
these programs are experimental in scope, and do not represent a substan- 
tial improvement in education in the City of Newark. 


Information was also sought on the Essex County Vocational Schools (90 Wash- 
ington Street, East Orange), operated by the County, with some Federal and 
state assistance. It is here thet the bulk of the MDTA programs are taught, | 
and it is here, also, that poorer students are sent by the academic high schools, 


Enrollment in the Vocational Schools is about 3,000 full-time day students, 
a ‘of whom 2,000 come from Newark. The bulk are Negro, probably amount- 
ing to two-thirds of the total students. All but 200 or 300 are in grades 9 
through 12. Many potential dropouts come to school for a few sessions and 
then drop out; often when they do complete their programs, they remain in- 
capable of passing employers’ examinations. Low IQ's are cited as nne rea- 


SOM. 


In the evening program, there are 5,400 students, 4,400 of whom are enrolled 
in high-school degree programs and about 1,000 in apprenticeship-supplemen- 
tary and post-high=school courses. More of these night students come from 
outside Newark; only 40 percent come from the city. Some of the students 
currently employed are receiving skill-upgrading training with Federal spon- 
sorship under the Smith-Hughes Trade Improvement program. 


While daytime enrollments have been going up, this is mostly because of 
increased tendencies to send potential deopouts to the Vocational Schools 
(claimed by some to be a way of reducing the city's high-school dropout | 
rates). Evening session enrollment is increasing, but not rapidly. Appren- 
ticeship and upgrading programs have not been receiving much support from 
local employers. In fact, such programs have been on the decline since 

the postwar GI Bill beneficiaries left training. Dr. Coughlin, of the Voca- 
tional Schools, has little faith that present efforts will be successful, and 

is convinced that until the city provides on-the-job training for youth in city 
jobs (as is being done in New York), substantial progress will not be made. 


As a result of tts program, the Vocational Schools graduate approximately 
400 to 500 pupils a year, representing about 75% failuee. In its graduate 
programs, 125 to 155 adults receive post-high-school training certificates. 


In assessing the effectiveness of the school, one must be struck by the fact 
that not much more than $500 per full-time students is spent by the Voca- 
tional Schools, an amount insufficient even to begin to provide reasonable 
education, especially in the vocational area. And, since its program empha- 
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sis is on the poorer students and the dropouts, it probably neglects the 
vast demand for general post-high-school training of high standards which 
would prepare most Newa k students to compete effectively for jobs. 


High school education in Newark produces 24 percent dropouts, 9 percent 

of theee from the academic schools and approximately 75 percent from the 
vocational schools. Almost 1,000 pupils a year are thrown into the job 
market without the basic educatinn now required to apply for a steady job. 
In all probability, an additional 1,000 are graduated without having absorbed 


enough knowledge to compete successfully for steady jobs. 


Current Training Programs 


The national Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) is the spon- 
soring legislation for the bulk of Newark's official job-training efforts. The 
Division of Employment Security (DES), through its professional, commer- 
cial, industrial and youth (YCDC) offices, administers these programs. 


The Youth Carreer Development Center (YCDC) is the youth intake office 
for the MDTA training program. (1 Clinton St., MA 4-9300; Mr. Simeon 
Moss, Coordinator) Unlike the other intake offices (professional, commer- 
cial, industrial), it also provides fairly extensive testing and counseling 
services and 2 special training allowance for those clients who enter MDTA 
courses, Its list of unemployed out-of-school youth now totals over 12,000 
with an additional average daily intake of 30. The ‘active" list, those who 
have been in contact with the Center over the last three or four months, is 


some 4,000 to 5,000. 


MDTA courses are set up after consultation with private industry sources, 
who give a rough idea of the need for manpower in a specific job category, 
and with the DES intake offices, who must establish the job surplus in the 
category under consideration. After submission of a training proposal and 
budget to the Federal government, courses are instituted either through the 
Essex County Vocational Schools or with private firms (for on-the-job trai- 


ning). 
Admission qualifications require that trainees: 


a) must be unemployed @pplicants for on-the-job training may 
be underemployed); 


b) usually must pass an aptitude test; 


c) depending on the qualifications likely to be set up by employers, 
other requirements, such as a specified number of years of 


high-school education, may be imposed. 
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Trainees may .receive an allowance if they are heads of households or con- 
tribute significantly to their households’ support; and if they have had three 
years of gainful employment before entering training. Trainees between 
the ages of 19 and 22 who do not qualify under these rules may receive an 
allowance from the YCDC, 


Typical of the 20 courses given over the last year and a half are the two 
examples below, one a regular training project for the unemployed, and 
One an on-the-job program: 


A clerk-typist project which started June 29th, and for which there 
were still openings close to the starting date, had the following 
qualifications for admission: high-school graduate, female, touci- 
type ability, between the ages of 16 and 21. Trainees were to re- 
ceive an allowance of $20 per week. (Few of the unemployed have 
touch-type ability; one gets the impression that this is a short re- 
fresher course in typing for those who cannot pass employers’ teets. 
Pay for this type of work is between $65 and $75 a week.) 


A second project is pre-apprentice training for painters. It was 
initiated by the Newark Paint Trade Board of Essex County and the 
National Institute of Labor Education in Washington, D.C. Instruc- 
tion is given by the Paint Board and by manufacturers and contractors. 
Trainees will take part in on-the-job training for 52 weeks, super- 
vised by journeymen painters. They will receive $1.35 an hour, the 
wages being paid by the unions from contracts with the city or with 
private industry. Those who qualify and finish the year would then 
be taken into the union as apprentices. One section of trainees was 
started June 29th; others are to follow. (Although employment is 
lagging in the construction industry, the painters union needs young 
blood. The present average age of Painters District Council #10 
membership is 55, according to its business agent.) | 


Some 600 trainees have registered for these and other courses offered under 
the MDTA program, Of these, only 350 completed their courses; about 250 
have been placed in jobs. (A full listing of courses, enrollments, comple- 
tions, and placements is given in Table III, on the following page.) 


Apprenticeship training programs. 


_ As the table on the following page indicates, about 600 people have 
been served by the MDTA program in Newark since the courses were star- 
ted at the end of 1962. Training programs conducted in plants under the 
general supervision of the Federal and State Bureaus of Apprenticeship and 
Training have served about another 500 persons per year (in Essex County). 
The apprenticeship programs are operated by either management alone or 


TABLE II 


MDTA TRAINING PROGRAMS AND RESULTS, NEWARK, 1962-1964 
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Name Date begun #Ent. # Comp. # Placed % Placed 

of # comp 
Institutional | | 
Machine tool operatgr (E) 11/5/62 109 68 44 65. 
Tracers (E) 1/14/63 34 27 11 41{ 
Automatic screw mach. op.(E) 4/8/63 21 14 12 86, 
Grinder operator (E) 4/8/63 26 21 11 52. 
Clerk-typist (R) 5/20/63 46 36 30 83. 
Clerk-typist (E) 7/18/63 32 ot 10 83. 
Clerk-typist (E) (YCDC) 7/24/63 42 24 13 54. 
Waiter/waitress (E) (YCDC) 7/22/63 10 7 6 86. 
Ward attendant (E) (YCDC) 9/9/63 (end) 41 29 29 100. : 
Nurse general (R) 9/16/63 79 74 43* 58. : 
Auto mechanic helper (E) 1/3/64 (end) 25 5 4 80. | 
Auto mechanic helper (2nd sect.) 1/20/64 16 (6)n.f. -- -= | | 
Auto-body repair man (E) 10/21/63 18 6 33.- Pel 
Bookkeeping mach. operator (E) 5/4/64 14 (9n.f. -- = Pi 
Clerk stenographer (E) 1/16/64 19 10 6 67.- | | 
On the Job | | 
Yarn workers | ? 11 ? ? -- | | 
Asst. nursing unit managers ? 20 17 17 100. eo 
Leather cutters 4/27/64 4 n.f. -- -- | 
Leather matcher 4/27/64 2 nf. -- -- | 
Painter apprentice 6/29/64 40 nf. ini = | 
Totals i 609 350% * (avg) 75. 


(end): no date available for beginning of course; 
date given is for end of course. 


n.f.: course not yet completed 


(E): entry level course 
(R): refresher course 


_* 43 were placed in jobs at the training site (a hospital): 
some others went into employment elsewhere 


* * total for all completed courses 


Source: Robert de Nicholas, Division of Employment Security 
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by union-management apprenticeship committees. The Federal and State 
governments provide standards of training and certification for those who 
complete the programs. 


The training courses conducted under the apprenticeship program last much 
longer than MDTA courses - a minimum of two years, up to six years - and 
are designed to teach a much higher level of skill, to more highly qualified 
trainees. While being trained, apprentices receive regular wages, with in- 
creases scheduled during the training period. At the end of training, wor- 
kers receive a certificate from the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training which guarantees their acceptability to employers in any locality; 
thus the completion of an apprenticeship course offers a high degree of future 
job security, also unlike the MDTA programs. 


The bulk of the present apprenticeship program goes on in the construction 
industry; under the auspices of YCDC and the Federal Manpower Administra- 
tion, an attempt is being made to breaden the range of industries which will 
offer apprenticeship programs and to induce the committees which control 
trainee selection to accept routine referrals from YCDC and the other DES 


programs. 


In the three months since this effort was begun, Mr. Miller, the chief staff 
person in the program, has been able to open (but not fill) about 75 training 
positions to DES referrees. Because the apprenticeship entrance require- 
ments may include such items as four years of high-school mathematics, the 
rejection rate for YCDC signups is very high. But non-whites are as eligi- 
ble as whites. Up to this moment, however, non-whites do not participate 

in this program to more than a token degree - if that. 


Other training programs 


The Business and Industrial Coordinating Committee, made up of 
business and civil rights groups, seeks jobs for members of minority groups 
as well as upgrading and job training. Unfortunately, we have no reports 


on its progress. 


The DES, in conjunction with other groups, is undertaking a ''CCC" demon- 
stration program at Belleplain State Forest, to test certain features of the 
proposed Federal poverty program. Of 120 applicants, 15 were chosen for 
the program; 12 are still participating. They work four hours a day and 
learn certain skills, while studying another four hours toward a high-school 


equivalency certificate. 


A few private companies operate training programs outside the MDTA on- 
the-job programs. The Prudential Life Insurance Company is operating 
two training program: the first trains groups of ten clerk-typists in a con- 
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tinuing program of evening classes five days a week, two hours each evening. 
The second trains ten machine shop operators in a continuing program four 
nights a week. Bamberger's Department Store has a program for hiring 
part-time workers during the day, night and/or Saturdays who have agreed 
to return to school and meet certain performance requirements in their 


school work. 


Evaluation of Job-training Efforts 


A major limitation of the existing job training programs is their small scale. 
Adding together the MDTA programs enrolling about 400 a year, ‘the appren- 
ticeship program (from which Newark and its non-whites in particular, bene- 
fit little) providing no more than 50 placements per -yedr for Newark residents, 
and the other public and private programs adding perhaps another 200 enroll- 
ment, we have a grand total of 650 enrollments a year, and placements of 
about 40 percent, or about 250 per year. At such a rate, it would take the 
programs almost 100 years to eliminate unemployment in Newark. 


A second limitation is that current training programs are predicated on a 
"reasonable expectation of employment" immediately on completing a rela- 
tively brief course of instruction. As far as the majority of the unemployed 
are concerned, no such short course will sufficiently prepare them for com- 
petitive employment, the net effect of which is to bar them from the courses. 
This emphasis on immediate employability is indicated by the atypicality of 
MDTA trainees. While 19 percent of the national unemployed population 
were under 19 years of age, only 9 percent of MDTA trainees were; while 
27 percent of the unemployed were over 45 years of age, only 10 percent of 
MDTA trainees were; those with less than 8 years of education make up 36 
percent of the unemployed total, but only 9 percent of MDTA trainees had 
such a small amount of schooling. It is, of course, just these characteris- 
tics which typify the largest proportion of the "hard core'' unemployed. 


The "reasonable expectation of employment" works along with the employer's 
desire to fill his openings as soon as possible, but does not do much to im- 


prove a2 worker's general skill level. 


There is also evidence that not.too many courses are offered for desirable 
jobs. Some "hard to fill'' jobs such as leather cutters and matchers, for 
which there have been courses, are relatively low-paying jobs, averaging 
$1.75 an hour. Few white collar trades, wth the exception of clerk-typists, 
are being trained for, and it is not surprising that many courses have too 
few applicants and too few finishing the courses when they are given. 


The Prudential and Bambergers private training courses are based on philo- 
sophies of placement similar to the MDTA's. Both programs have relatively 
high entrance requirements and thus do not serve the "hard core,'"' The 
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Belleplain pilot project, which does try and reach the hard core, raises 
a different question: Will ghetto youth learn enough on the farm to permit 
his survival when he returns to the ghetto? 


Current job training efforts meet the needs of only a small proportion of 
the middle core unemployed, rarely touch the hard core, and are unavail- 
able to those presently employed whose job skills are obsolescing or who 
wish to upgrade their skills. 


Prospects for the Anti-Poverty Program 


The President's anti-poerty program has been enacted, federal aid to edu- 
cation may be enacted in the not too distant future, the United States Employ- 
ment Service may be strengthened, and other measures may be taken in the 
war against poverty. In this section, we will attempt to construct a picture 
of the kind of effort we will be making in the next few years, and how effec- 
tive it will be in reducing unemployment. 


First, let us look at the anti-poverty program. Briefly, it provides for 
rehabilitation programs for 40,000 youth, on-the-job training for an addi- 
tional 200,000 potential dropouts, a work-study program to help 145,000 
needy college students, $340,000,000 to help communities wage war on pov- 
erty, a domestic peace corps to be known as VISTA (which will not be visible 
in its early stages), and equipment loans for small business. 


How might all this apply to Newark? Assuming that Newark obtains 0.5 — 
percent of these resources (based on its rough percentage of total unemploy- 
ment), it could hope to put some 200 youths into the job corps rehabilitation 
program, aid 1,000 pupils to finish high school, help 750 go to college, and 
develop a general community program of broadened educational, recreational, 
health and welfare services amounting to about $1,700,000, sufficient to give 
a little assistance to many thousands of individuals and families in a commu- 


nity. 


When compared with the needs as expressed at the end of Chapter II, this 
program will satisfy some of the needs, partially satisfy others, and leave 
still others without satisfaction. One basically good effect the program 
could have would be to effectively neutralize the equivalent of the present 
yearly production of high-school dropouts. Through the jobs corps and the q 
work training programs, it would be possible to create basic employability © , 
in many youths and to give others opportunities to finish school and obtain 
. the skills needed to compete successfully for steady jobs. The Community 
Action Program would help in accomplishing this purpose through a general 
reduction of problems and a general increase in needed services to the popu- 


lation or to needy segments of it. 
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Unfortunately, we must immediately look forward to a higher yearly pro- 
duction of high-school students, amounting roughly to a 25 percent increase, 
In normal terms, this means a 25 percent increase in dropouts, which sug- 
gests that the expected program will certainly do no more than permit us 

to hold our own, if not fall slightly behind in the production of new unemploy- 


ables. 


What the program does not do is to touch the problem of discrimination. 
Nor does it permit us to work away at the backlog of unemplovment in any 
systematic way. In effect, it leaves us just where we were before: Iveither 
moving forward or backward, but in a position to gain valuable experience 


along the way. 


For even these potential benefits of the program to accrue, it will have to 

be better administered than it has been up to now, At the moment, there is 
no reason to be overly optimistic about the results. Not only has the current 
program been unimaginatively administered, but there is every reason to 
believe that it has sunk to the level of mediocre aspirations. Already there 
is built into the program a self-defeating attitude. There is no will to win, 
no real belief in the claim of every individual to achieve gainful, satisfactory 
employment. There is, on the contrary, an almost cnnscious attempt to 
keep the young people down, to aim low, to accept failure as their rightful 
heritage. 


The basic inadequacies of present programs, the built-in will to fail, has 
been pointedly stated in the April 1964 issue of the Newsletter of the Nation- 
al Committee for Full Employment: 


1) Whatever the program mix, the major concentration has been on 
making youth "employable."' Generally, attachment to a program is 
relatively brief, so that while there are many opportunities for a 
short rehabilitative experience, the absence of more thorough-going 
help prevents the successful graduate from continuing to make pro- 
gress. For example, if a youth acquires good work habits and some 
basic training, there may be no piace for him to utilize these new- 
found qualities at the end of the program. In effect, he has been 
picked up for a short time and dropped back into the same objective 


situation. 


2) There is considerable overlapping of function. Every program, 
for example, has a placement service and is engaged in so-called 
''job development" - the jargon of the trade for finding job openings. 
Each program has a different angle or set of contacts. In New York 
City, JOIN has the leverage of the Mayor's Office, the Public Em- 
ployment Service has a large apparatus that presumably provides 
coverage of the unskilled and semi-skilled job market; individual 
programs may be able to utilize the influence of board members or 
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special arrangements with large employers. But, as the jobs de- 
velopers go to work, overlapping is inevitable. The pool of jobs 
for relatively unskilled entry workers is not limitless; it seems 
larger than it is because of turnover, and many programs thus tend 
to confuse turnover with opportunity. Nevertheless, many sectors 
are canvassed by more than one program while other sectors may 
be relatively unexploited. 


3) Even if it can be demonstrated that special programs are success- 
ful.in one particular program area - finding jobs, doing training, — 
carrying on educational activities - the implication is that the insti- 
tution already charged with a particular responsibility is not func- 
tioning well. The question that remains is how that success of the 
demonstration (if any) can be fed back into ongoing services. So far, 
the most common response is evasion and the building of more and 
more new structures for still more demonstration programs. If the 
public employment service is inadequate in structure and personnel 
to do vocational counseling, if the public school vocational and occu- 
pational training programs are unsatisfactory, the addition of still 
more stnuctures to perform the same functions is unlikely to have 
much effect on improving them. 


The Newsletter goes on to speak of overhauling the U.S. Employment Service, 
calling for salary upgrading, in-service training, and most of all, "orienta- 
tion of staff to the needs of workers being served, rather than merely to 
employers.'' The great danger is that all this fine money will be largely 
poured down the drain while the unemployed remain jobless and dissatisfied. 
The bureaucratic structures will grow fat, the industrialists will have wor- 
kers trained at the state's expense, the schools will require less money from 
local sources to do an equally poor job. And even if the highest potential of 
the program were to be reached, the unemployment problem would still take 
a good twenty years to solve, long before which automation may have made a 


shambles of the present approach. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ARATIONAL APPROACH TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


For those disillusioned by current approaches to the unemployment problem, 
several alternatives have been put forth, which at first glance seem conflic- 
ting and incompatible. On the one hand, we have the call by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Triple Revolution for income to replace the jobs that cannot be 
regained, and on the other the position of the National Committee for Full 
Employment which stresses job creation. The third general position, largely 
established by government effort, is that the economy is basically sound, and 
that inadequate preparation of. the individual for work is the basic unemploy- 
ment problem. 


While these points of view represent different approaches to the unemployment 
problem, they do not mutually exclude each other. They differ mainly in em- 
phasis, each component being selected from the total problem complex as 

the most important. While the government remains largely placid in the face 
of automation, evidently feeling that retraining and mobility of labor will neu- 
tralize its most critical effects while the service and public sectors continue 
to grow at equivalent rates, both the Ad Hoc Committee and the Full Employ- 
ment Committee feel that government effort is lagging. The Full Employment 
Committee stresses the need for more jobs through rapid expansion of the 
public sector and other measures to increase the nurnber of workers to absorb 
a much higher rate of unemployment than the government apparently believes 
is coming. The Ad Hoc Committee believes that even the expansion of the 
public sector and all that can be squeezed out of the private sector will be 
insufficient to prevent the rapid growth of unemployment. 


We are faced in the Newark Summer Program, at least in part, with the nec- 
-essity for choosing one of the three alternatives as the focus for our efforts. 
We must determine where in the chronology of automation Newark is and might 
be in the near future, paying considerably less attention to long-range trends 
or to the national or world scene as a whole. What happens in Hazard, Ken- 
tucky, or New England or to Long Island defense wo rkers will have little to 

do with what happens in Newark, New Jersey. To the extent that these grim 
reminders of the sudden death that awaits industries and regions in the wake 

of the automation revolution can help us to understand the problems of Newark, 
they are useful, 


In terms of the present situation in Newark, one would have to reject both the 
program ad the Ad Hoc Committee on the Triple Revolution and that of the 
National Committee on Full Employment as deserving primary emphasis in 

a Newark Unemployment Program. There is not in Newark today nor will 
there be in the near-term future a situation so desperate as to call for either 
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income- or job-creation as the basic way of insuring decent employment 
or its equivalent, 


In support of this general position, let us briefly review the national unem- 
ployment situation. In the Committee on Full Employment Newsletter, is- 
sued in December, 1963, a prepared table shows unemployment rising from 
about 5.3 percent in 1962 to 7.3 percent in 1965 and to 8.5 percent in 1970. 
This was its conservative estimate based on present rates of job creation; 

it believed that a lower rate of job creation was more likely to prevail, one 
which would result in a 9.4 percent unemployment rate in 1965. Suffice it 
to say that in mid-1964 the unemployment rate still hovers around the 5 per- 
cent range, making it doubtful that 1965 will see a rise to anywhere near the 
conservative estimate of 7.3 percent, despite the expected additions to the 
labor force caused by the post-war baby boom; In order for the prediction 
to come true for Newark, the next year would have to see unemployment in- 
crease by 25 percent, or about 6,000 persons, only 1,000 of whom waild 
reprgsent extra youth entering the labor market, Newark's unemployment 
rise from 1960 to 1964 has been on the average of 1,500 a year, not neces- 
sarily related to a lack of jobs. 


A careful look at the unemployment statistics for Newark clearly reveals that 
the lack of jobs is notthe basic problem. Consider first those who aspire to 
white collar or skilled craft employment. Fully half of these are not working 
solely because they are Negro. If they were white, they would be steadily 
employed. Then there are those who can only aspire to blue collar work. 
They are almost all without a high-school education, a high percentage are 
recent in-migrants (45 percent of the unemployed youth fall into this category). 
The fundamental contrast between the unemployment rate in the city of New- 
ark and the three-county Newark Labor Market area, a three to one propor- 
tion, demonstrates rather pointedly that the high unemployment rate in the 
city of Newark has to do with something other than a lack of jobs. If its resi- 
dents could achieve unemployment rates equal to those in the labor market 
area, absorbing jobs now held by people outside the city, Newark's unem- 
ployment rate would be cut in half without adding a single job to the total. 


It is not probable, moreover, that the elimination of discrimination and the 
| successful training of the city's unskilled jobless would result in an equiva- 
lent loss of jobs outside the city. There is a large list of “hard to fill" jobs 
| waiting for applicants. There is also evidence to suggest that the provision 
| of steady employment to both white and non-white males who do not have 

| such jobs now will result in a substantial reduction of females in the labor 
force. (Proportionately 10,000 females more than the national average are 
in the Newark labor force.) Further, to staff the successful training of the 
unemployed would of itself create several thousand new jobs, Finally, it is 
| quite likely that the more and better trained people there are at work, the 

| better things will go for the economy as a whole, the more easily it can ex- 
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pand, the more jobs will become available. While it is not possible to state 
with any accuracy how many new workers the market can absorb or how many 
women will leave the labor force if household heads get steady employment, 
(both questions should be studied in detail), the indications are that the major 
portion of the unemployed can be absorbed by the economy without adding to 
unemployment elsewhere. 


We have gone to some lengths to present the case for a non-economic, bread- 
and-butter approach to unemployment for several reasons, not the least of 
which is the necessity for adressing ourselves to the immediate needs of the 
constituency. Most people are employed; they are not. Why not? Because 
they are discriminated against or because they do not have skills. They have 
no illusions on these points. They see no job lack; they are just not wanted 
by employers. ; 


We may believe that automation has made it impossible far them to get work, 

and that it poses a serious threat to all factory workers and even to white 

collar workers, but to ask a working man to hang his hat on that prospect - 

and on the prospect of getting a job only after a basic change in our economic 

posture - is to offer him a very uncertain position, In fact, the economy is 

not that badly off, much of our unemployment is covered by unemployment 
insurance (and often used more than needed); our man may get a job tomorrow. 


Just when the economic picture will become ''ripe'' enough to use as a basic 
organizing tool is questionable, mainly because of the large number of un-- 
knowns. What skills are going to be needed in the future, how many jobs will 
be created by these needs, what will be the composition of the labor force, 
how will income or wages be distributed and on what basis, and a host of 
similar questions must be answered before we can accurately predict unem- 
ployment rates. When a crisis in Newark will actually arise will also depend 
on the rate of technological advance, the rate of lag in expansion of the public 
sector,the role the United States will play in world development and similar 
broad-gauge questions. At this point, we have no answers to too many of 
these questions, aml we can therefore not accurately predict the date of the 
coming crisis. And that is no basis for organizing today’s unemployed. 


‘None of the foregoing is meant to suggest that income instead of jobs or that 
job creation has no place in a Newark Unemployment Program. In crude 
terms, the situation suggests that one-sixteenth of the need might indicate 
income as a solution, and that one-fourth might involve job creation. Fully 
three-quarters of the present and near-term future unemployment, however, 
can best be solved by the elimination of discrimination and by better educa- 
tion and training. 


Within this general framework, it is recommended that the Newark Summer 
Program organize around three major efforts, with priorities as follows: 
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1, Elimination of discrimination in employment, 


2. Adequate education, training and financial aid for unemployed 
persons. | 


3. Expansion of community improvement programs and city 
services. 


The reasons for the priorities and the basic approach to each of these objec- 
tives is discussed briefly below: 


Elimination of Discrimination 


There are several reasons for according top priority to this ob- 
jective. First, a stroke of the legislative or administrative pen can bring 
it about. No training is needed; no jobs must be created. It costs no money. 
It is a demand which reflects the basic handicap under which non-whites have 
been suffering, and under which they will increasingly suffer as white collar 
work begomes the predominant source of employment in the community. 


The employment of non-whites commensurate with their education and skill 
levels, furthermore, would add to the stability of employment for non-whites 
and would substantially reduce the participation of non-white females. When 
3,500 additional non-whites get white collar or crafts positions in Newark 
through the elimination of discrimination, a sizable number of women would 
retire from the labor force. Assuming that non-white collar aspirants now 
enjoy a 37 week work year at about 30 percent less a week than they might 
earn if properly employed, a 60 percent increase in income would result. 
This would permit some 2,000 non-white females to quit the labor force, 
giving 2,000 unemployed these jobs, reducing total non-white unemployment 
by some 5,500 persons. If discrimination were eliminated, the non-white 
unemployment rate would drop to 11.3 percent compared with the white rate 


: of 9.6, 


| There are other reasons for making the elimination of discrimination the 

| number one priority in organizing. One of these is the encouraging effect 

i il will have on non-white youth in school and in training. Breaking down the 
pattern of discrimination will give more non-white youths the impetus to 
learn and to aspire to the better positions. And as Negroes enter the white 
collar world more fully, the non-white community as a whole will become 
more familiar with it, begin to underatand it and become part of it. 


There is also the need to politicize the non-white community, to enable it to 
share more fully in the decisions which affect them directly. Much of the 
power in the community resides in the white collar field, particularly in 
public administration. If the Negro community is ever to get its full due 
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from government expenditures, it will have to be in a better position to influ- 
ence the policies and administration of programs than it is now, Forcing 
entry into the white collar world, into government as well as finance, real 
estate and other commercial areas, will help to accomplish this objective. 


Education, Training and Financial Aid 


| Second priority must go to demanding adeq uate education and trai- 

ning for reasons fully discussed throughout this report. About three-quarters 

of the unemployed are in need of help in varying degrees, some with very 

serious problems. Recent in-migr@gnts are at a great disadvantage, as are 

all those without sufficient schooling. Youth is also in a growing bind, both 

because of their increasing numbers and the archaic educational institutions : 
they attend. While many of their traditional openings are disappearing, they 
are not being trained for new opportunities. Skilled technicians whose skills 
are no longer in demand pose a lesser but still significant problem. 


To tackle this problem successfully, education must be studied in the context 
of preparation for employment, starting from the pre-school level through col- 
lege and post-high-school training, and including special programs for the 
especially disadvantaged, such as recent in-migrants. A second area of con- 
cern is the MDTA and anti-poverty programs, the role they should be playing 
in job creation as well as in provision of skills. 


The third element of successful preparation for work is adequate financial aid 
while training is going on. A young man cannot be expected to stay in school 
or post-high-school training if his family needs the little money he can earn 
or if he needs pocket money. Nor can a family head afford the (to him) luxury 
of undertaking a long course of training if his family cannot be taken care of 
in the meantime. 


The entire emphasis here is on education and training rather than on jobs. 

While it sounds easy to demand new jobs, while it sounds like a hardship im- 

posed on the unemployed when we ask them to undertake training instead of 

being gainfully employed, we must remember that the creation of jobs is no 

easy matter. In response to a demand for jobs for the unskilled - unrelated 

to training - the government necessarily will develop meaningless work pro- 

grams which forestall the proper training of workers that much longer. It re 
must be recognized that these unemployed are largely inadequately trained and 

educated, and if they are ever going to be productive, those inadequacies must 

be corrected. 


The demand for “equality of preparation" is itself a job creation measure. If 
there were such "'equality, '' the number of teachers and other professionals 
involved in the effort, for example, would be substantially. increased. 
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Community Improvement Efforts 


| One of the chief reasons for preoccupation with the job creation 
issue on the part of the National Committee on Full Employment, ERAP 
(Economic Research and Action Project), the Clinton Hill Neighborhood 
Council and the Newark Committee on Full Employment (all of whom have 
made separate statements on the issue as well as joined in approving the 
Newark Summer Project outline calling for expansion of the public sector to 
satisfy local community needs) is their universal interest in improving the 
living conditions in areas where most of the unemployed live. It is felt that 
the unemployed could do a great deal to improve conditions in their own neigh- 
borhoods, performing a useful function and earning money at the same time. 


In this simplistic form, this is a dangerous concept. Since the unemployed 
are largely unskilled, they are incapable of undertaking the major tasks of 
rebuilding - and social servicing - of their decaying communities. If enough 
pressure is brought to bear, they will be put to work on leaf-raking and tree- 
pruning projects, work which will be temporary at best, which will not basic- 
ally improve their skills, and at worst, which will become a permanent insti- 
tution. They will be employed at slave wages - as a substitute for welfare - 
as they are in Kentucky right now. 


If such local work programs are initiated, care must be taken to insure that 

it is part of a real training program, that the work being done will become 
part of a comprehensive effort, that there will be stability of employment, that 
wages (after the training period) will be adequate, that it represents a real 
expansion of the public sector in a meaningful way. , 


It would be better, in fact, if the demand for expansion of the public sector is 
made without reference to the employment of locally unemployed persons, 
leaving the problem of adequately educating and training the unemployed square- 
ly up to the government. If an expansion of community improvement efforts 

is adopted as government policy, it would normally follow that an expanded or 
new government service would be established which would recruit employees 

in the time-honored way. To this could be linked the need for programs which 
would help to supply this new labor force, with pressure directed not toward 
employing the unemployed, but to recruiting them for the training programs. 


In effect, we are talking about the demand of the whole community, its em- 
ployed as well as its unemployed, for a much larger program of improvement 
and rebuilding which will benefit them. Better housing, better city services, 
expansion of health, welfare, medical and educational services, programs 
and facilities for youth and for pre-school children, etc., all become part of 


this general demand. 


In organizing the unemployed, the expansion of the public sector and the im- 
provement of the community must be given the lowest priority, following 
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CHAPTER V 


TOWARD A NEWARK UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


In this chapter, an attempt is made to set forth the general perspectives of 

an alternate plan for Newark's unemployed, based on the needs of the commu- 
nity rather than the interests of the power structure. The approach to a 
Newark Unemployment Program is based on the objectives set forth in Chap- 
ter IV, and on the facts presented throughout the report. Its purpose is to 
demonstrate how the specific objectives can be interwoven to form a unified 
purpose and plan, and to point the way toward the development of a specific 
plan and program demands. 


A second section in this chapter deals with notes on organization strategy 
and tactics which have been assembled in the course of study. These are not 
meant as specific guidelines for action, but merely as ideas and suggestions 
for consideration. They are also presented here to show the relationship 
between basic objectives, general strategy and actual organizing techniques 
and issues. As organization proceeds and further research and planning are 
undertaken, a more focused effort should become possible: 


A General Plan for Achieving Full Employment 


A key element in the evaluation of any plan for the improvement of Newark 
is how it benefits or fails to benefit the people living in Newark. The city's 
present plans, as reflected in Renew Newark (issued by the Planning Board), 
may benefit business, but it does not benefit the majority of the people. 
These renewal plans are dominated by the desire to improve the climate 

for business in the downtown area, and by the desire to increase taxes by 
substituting industry and expressways for thousands of families. Few pro- 
grams have been developed for eliminating unemployment, for renewing the 
school system or for improving local communities for the people who live 

in them. Based on what it does for people, Newark's current program must 
be considered a.failure. 


When planning is based on the expressed needs of the people, the planning 
process yields totally different results. To achieve an end to discrimina- 
tion, the political and administrative power of Negroes must be extended on 
a large scale. Breaking down discrimination in the white collar trades will 
achieve part of this objective; increased training of non-whites in public 
administration and in professional and white collar fields will make possible 
the remainder. To do this, the school system must be overhauled to insure 
that non-whites get adequate preparation in the lower grades, that in high- 
school and college levels there is space and courses for helping to achieve 
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this objective, and that in training programs, the administrative skills are 
not shortchanged. And since part of the objective is the improvement of 
communities, an area of hoped-for expansion in the public sector, the school 
system should take the lead in this kind of training. 


As is evident, the school system is a vital key to successful community re- 
vitalization. Since unemployment is such a basic prohlem, and since it is 
mostly related to the lack of education and skills in the labor force, the key 
area of inadequacy at the moment is at the high-school and post-high-school 
levels. Just for purposes of illustration, let us pose as one possible solution 
to this problem the establishment of a major educational institution called the 
Newark College Testing and Training Center. To satisfy the kinds of needs 
we have in Newark, this institution would have to accommodate between 
15,000 and 20,000: students. At the end of two years in the regular high-schools 
(whose class sizes should be considerably reduced by the introduction of this 
new facility), every high-school student would gc through a careful testing 
and counseling procedure. If his work were below standard or if he needed 
specialized instruction in music, art, science, etc., he would automatically 
be given this corrective or specialized work. At the same time, his future 
would be discussed, and his best aptitudes focused on, his financial status 
determined and help, if needed, given; If he chose (or were best fitted for) 
blue collar vocations, he would be assigned to vocational training - after 
finishing his regular four years of high-school. If he wanted to move on to 
college, he would be given specialized instruction or make-up work if needed, 
aided to go on to the college of his choice, or enrolled in the Newark facility 


itself, 


A second major role of this facility would be the training ond retraining of 
those already in the labor force. Testing and counseling would be standard 
procedure when men lose or are likely to lose their jobs, the market for 
skills assessed, and alternatives presented to the worker for discussion and 
decision. Training courses and financial aid - in addition to unemployment 
insurance - would be made available as necessary; a coordinated employ- 
ment service would be provided as part of th standard procedure. Thus, in 
one place, all the services connected with training and employment would be 
located, and a coordinated attack on the whole problem would be established, 


Our third objective has to do with the expansion of employment in the public 
sector, specifically in the area of housing and city services. While a plan 
for doing this must be prepared, such a program would differ from the offi- 

: cial city plans primarily by being practical answers to current problems, 

: New housing would be built at rents people could afford without causing large- 
| scale displacement; major emphasis would be placed on rehabilitation and 
environmental improvements. In the community facilities area, needs for 
health, welfare, social services, community cultural and recreational cen- 
ters and other needs would be supplied. A general overhaul and moderniza- 
tion of the school system would also be part of such a program. | 
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To get such a program moving properly, government employment might 

have to be increased by as much as one half, and the skill needs would have 
to be relatively high. One obvious method for insuring that the needed skills 
were developed would be to emphasize such training in the city's schools. 
Greater emphasis on civics, politics and urban affairs throughout the educa- 
tional system would be part of the plan. In the new College T esting and 
Training Center, moreover, specialized programs for the training and re- 
cruitment of urban specialists and artisans would be an important part of 

the program. Programs and courses in construction, engineering, planning, 
housing, public administration, health, welfare, architecture, police work, 
medical care, and hosts of subjects would develop the necessary skills and 
encourage college or vocational training necessary in large groups of students. 
Ideally, careers in government service would start in Newark's school system, 
students undertaking earn-as-you-learn programs at the post-high-school 


level . 


It is to be expected that non-whites will get half those jobs and ultimately ex- 
ercise at least half the power over what is done in the city. 


What will the costs of such a program as outlined above be? The school and 
its facilities might cost upwards of $20,000,000. Staff and other expenses, 
including corrective work with high-school students, running the vocational 
training center and the junior college, the testing and counseling facilities, 

and the employment structure might run well over $12,000,000 a year. Finan- 
cial aid to students and to unemployed workers might also run to $5,000,000 
per year. Assuming the building is paid for over time, the average yearly 
cost would be in the neighborhood of $17,000,000. 


Costs of improving the remainder of the school system, including additional 
teachers, an accelerated school building program and an extension of services 
to include pre-school and other programs, might cost an additional $12,000,000 


ayear. 


In terms of community improvements, including everything from new and re- 
habilitated housing to improved city services of all types, more than $2 billion 
will be needed, amounting to roughly $30,000,000 additional needed from the 
public sector per year for capital improvements. An expanded work force 

of some 6,000 people would also have to be recruited for administration and 
Operation of the new services and facilities, an additional yearly cost of 
$35,000,000. 


Expansion of the work force in the public sector would amount to 10,000 total, 
and could be added at the rate of 2,000 a year, or at a somewhat greater rate 
than unemployment has been rising in Newark. 


On this very crude basis, it could cost upto $100,000,000 a year to pay for 
increased services and improvements over present expenditures, about © 
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$1,000 per Newark family; or the equivalent of an additional 16,000 wor- 
. kers earning an average of $6,000 a year. On balance, the elimination of 
unemployment will pay for all the improvements. 


What we have suggested above is only the most modest beginnings of a plan, 
much of it obscure, based on the most crude types of estimates, purely an 
overview of the kinds of emphasis needed, the rough costs, the rough state- 
ment on feasibility. A basic study is needed to develop in detail the kind of 
community improvement program needed, the kind of school facilities nee- 
ded, the increased staff requirements and so on. Such a detailed study might 
show ultimate costs as much as a third higher or lower (or even more), and 
is therefore necessary if we are to develop more specific program demands, 
(An outline of the kinds of studies required is given in the appendix. ) 


Notes on Tactics and Strategy 


We now come to the problem of community organization, the inspiration of 

the man and woman in the street to do something about conditions. The basic 
problem is that of reaching the constituency, of identifying it and involving 

it. While this report has presented the basic issues on which the constituency 
is most likely to move, there is enormous latitude within these general gtides,, 
= and the specific interests of that portion of the constituency actually reached 
ae may well require modifications of approach. 


From what we have been able to gather, the unemployed are largely invisible. 
Most people say they are working, those who admit not to be working are at 
the fringes of the labor force. A wino will complain that he wouldn't be drin- 
king if he had a job, but it is evident that might not be able to hold one if he 
had it. An older man with one leg, a diabetic, but presentable, wants work. 
Very young teenagers deeultorily admit they are not working - but one hardly 
expects them to be anyway. How does one organize around this? 


Or how does one capitalize on the impressionistic evidence that intermittent 

| employment and underemployment is very heavy? The talk is about 90 day 
73 jobs with the Post Office, of low paying work in the Radiant Lamp Company, 
| | of short-term jobs like trucking, loading and shipping work. There is a gene- 
b rally uneasy feeling because of the high crime rate, and the men roaming the 
streets aggressively at night are their own nightmarish story. Or you meet 
a young girl who says she wants to be a nurse or a beautician, but is a key 
punch operator - and you wonder whether she will ever get the chance to be 
what she wants. There is a feeling that the middle-aged and older workers 


are in trouble. 


How does one organize around this kind of situation? There are two general 
sources from which some help can be obtained, one of them the tables in 
this report and the other the institutional structures in which the unemployed 
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might be found. In Table II, for example, we find that the highest per- 
centages of the unemployed are among the non-whites under 25 years of 
age. Since the Clinton Hill area contains about 10 percent of Newark's 
population, and about 60 percent more non-whites than the average for 
the city, about 15 percent of the non-white unemployed in any category 
can be found here. This means that of the 3,600 unemployed non-whites 
under 25, in Newark, about 540 are in the Clinton Hill area. One out 
of three young people you meet is likely to be unemployed. 


On the basis of this kind of statistical knowledge, one method of organiza- 
tion is to seek to make contact. directly with this group. The area can be 
surveyed block by block to try and uncover the young people (to continue 

the same example). To interest that group in participating in any program, 
a number of devices might have to be used. They might become interested 
in the project if programs of interest are offered. One kind of program 
might be social; another, more directly related to unemployment, might 

be a series of sessions on job opportunities. Specialists in various areas 
could be brought in to discuss needs in various fields, the education and 
training required, the ways open to employment and so on. Discussions 

of discrimination and what to do about it, the setting up of an actual employ- 
ment service operation in the office (or getting some other group to set one 
up), are all ways in which a directly-contacted constituency can be assembled. 


Institutional structures offer a wide variety of sources for identifying the 
unemployed, but also have their limitations. Standing outside an unemploy- 
ment office brings you into direct cnntact with most of them, but on a city- 
wide basis. Nevertheless, it could well prove to be a way for finding even 


the locally based unemployed. 


Since the quality of education is such an important issue, the organization 
of high-school students is a possibility with great potential. Again, the 
locally based can be identified, and could well form the base for organizing 
the students throughout the school. 


Names and addresses could perhaps (under certain circumstances) be ob- 
tained from the files of other agencies. The YCDC files contain 4,000 or 
5,000 active names, almost a full count of the unemployed in the younger 
age groupe. The Urban League has files on many of those who? are seeking 
work and there may be other service operations with similar files. Such 
lists may or may not be considered confidential, of course, and they may 


be withheld for several reasons. 


Still another possibility is to stand outside a plant which is notorious for 
short-term hiring and firing and organizing on that basis. 


Once organizational strategy is decided upon, the question of what tactics 
to pursue become important. This, of course, depends on the group which 
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is finally organized. If it is possible, for example, to organize a group 
of unemployed or underemployed non-whites who are well qualified for _ 
white collar employment, the obvious tack to follow is a direct attack on 
discrimination in the white collar field. Vigorous attempts to get jobs 
for non-whites through boycotts, demonstrations, confrontations, etc., 
should be made. An especially strong demand for more non-whites in the 
municipal and county governments should also be made. 


In the training programs, emphasis would be placed on training which 
leads to white collar jobs, most especially for non-white males. The 
best approach here would be to identify a wide variety of jobs in this sec- 
tor, and demand training programs to match. Housing Inspectors might 
be one example. We must always keep our total objectives in mind. | 


Basic Record Keeping 


Whether direct contact in the local community or the organiza- 
tion of the unemployed through some institutional device is used, the keep- 
ing of adequate records is of utmost importance. For each unemployed 
or underemployed person, a record should be filled out showing certain . 
basic data. Useful types of information to obtain are shown in the form 
on the following page. It contains essential information on education and 
employment experience, in-migration and financial status, job-seeking 
activity to date, the manner of job loss and aspiration for future employment. 


This kind of record is useful in many ways. First, it enables us to make 
a start in seeing what kind of constituency we have, and what their major 
problems are. Second, it gives the opportunity for following up efforts 
to gain employment. Other forms for follow-up in job-secd ing can be at- 
tached to the original intake form. Where job help is being offered, it 
helps in referral work. If records are properly kept, they soon begin to 
deliver very pointed meesages of where inadequacies lie, and more mean- 


ingful direct action can result. 


It will probably be impossible to keep from doing some referral work, 

even if a service operation is not intended. Among the straight service 
functions that may have to be facilitated is the filling out of Social Security 
cards for which forms can be kept in the office. For people just entering 
the labor force, the project could help in obtaining Age Certificates, needed 
by persons between 18 and 21 years of age. These services could be offe- 
red in cooperation with official agencies, in return for which the YCDC 

and DES personnel wonld cooperate in discussion programs on job-seeking 


and training. 
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EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION FORM 


Basic Information 


Name Phone | 
Address © a Age Sex 
Length of Residence | _ Place of Origin a 
Head of Household? No. of Dependents Race 


Educational Achievement | 
Years of School Course above Elementary 


College or Vocational Training a 


Command of English (Speak, Read, Write) _ 


Employment Status 
Unemployed Underemployed Wks. Unemployed 


Cov'd by Ins? Welfare? Name of Investigator | = 


Occupation(last or present job) | 


Higher or lower skill than previous job Higher or lower pay 


Years of Work Experience Physical Disability 


If unemployed, reasons for unemployment: Registration for training program: 


Cannot find job _ YCDC 

On vacation or sick leave Other MDTA(specify) 
Temporary layoff | Other(specify) 

Strike qe Registration date ae 
Promised job | Testing date | i 
Hasn't been looking x Training results 


Wants second job 


Agency which helped most in finding jobs | 


Aspirations(what kind of work he would like) _ mn 


Why he doesn't get it (or what he needs if unqualified) 


Membership in local organizations 


Comments | nO 


Interviewer's signature . Date 


3. 


Program Testing and Development 


Adequate record keeping is the only way that the progress of 
constituents in their job-seeking efforts can be rationally assessed, that 
training programs can be monitored, that new programs can be developed. 
Among other possibilities, theycould provide for: 


1. A systematic check on performance of local applicants for — 
training programs, placements rates after successful com- 
pletion, wage rates on the job, length of unemployment, evi- 
dence of discrimination, etc. 


| 2. Organizing a group of eligibles larger than can be accommo- 
| dated by a program; filling classrooms and offices to overflow; 
: demanding additional courses. 


3. Organizing those whowould like to participate in a program 
but don't qualify, demanding a program for which they can . 
qualify. 


4. Organizing those who have been in programs but dropped out 
because of grievances with the program, or those who comple- 
ted programs but are still unemployed; demanding jobs for 
trainees, remedying of faults in the program. 


| Among the things to watch for in evaluating and testing training programs 

| are the following: Do the programs being offered meet the needs which 
exist? Are enough people of all types being helped? Is enough being done 
for older, younger, less educated, less skilled, or other types of unem- 
ployed with special problems? Are training courses available to the under- 
employed? Are training courses available to those who may soon be dis- 
charged? Are aptitudes being developed or are bare skills simply being 
strengthened? Are training courses long enough to do the job? Are training 
allowances being given as often as they are needed? Is enough emphasis 
being given to earn-as-you-learn? Is adequate counseling and testing being 
given? Is employment service after (and before) training adequate? Is 
frictional unemployment (the time lag between the creation of a job and its 

| being filled) being reduced through improved servicing or through adequate 
training programs? Is training of more value to an employer than to wor- 
kers? Is there evidence of discrimination either on the part of the training 
service or on the part of employers who do or do not make use of it? Are 
courses reflecting the need for improved city services and community im- 


provement objectives ? 


With respect to the last point, it seems once again desirable to stress the 
importance of integrating the approach to unemployment in 2 way which 
excites the whole community. Local action to dramatize the need for housing 
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‘improvement is one suggestion. Whether done in a provocative way 

such as a self-help work strike in which a building is demolished or 
improved and the city presented with a bill, or whether it is done through 
buying and rehabilitating a group of buildings (with the help of a foundation 
or government grant) as a dramatic presentation of need and potential, 
such action would serve to highlight the integrated nature of the employ- 
ment and community improvement issues. 


Notes onJ job Creation and Cont-rol 


4s the unemployed are successfully organized, and as the basic 
objectives outlined in this report are met, labor generally should begin 

to press for general demands in the field of job creation and job stability. 
The City should be asked to exercise more control over industry, and per- 
haps to enter the industrial development field itsdlf, acting as a balancing 
force. The federal government would be required to undertake national 
manpower control for purposes of maiitaining employment levels and full 


productivity. 


While it is unlikely that the unemployed in Newark are in a position to make 
many such demands at this time, it was felt desirable to set down such in- 


formation as has been assembled during the current study. 


In an early draft prospectus of the Newark Summer project, prepared by 
Robert Heifetz, some elements of a "job creation'' program were set forth. 
These included the creation of jobs through meeting community needs and 
went on to detail additional measures that should be considered, as follows: 


ea continual shortening of the work week, a reduction in 
the age for voluntary retirement with adequate pension, an 
expansion of educational upgrading during ones association 
with the labor force, expanded vacation plans and programs 
for varying the work experience available to all who wish to 
try their hands at new occupations,whether temporarily or 
permanently, without sacrificing their job security." 


In an early draft on the economic section of this report, also prepared by 
Robert Heifetz, he calls attentinn to the necessity for establishing norms 
for the private sector of the economy “much as has been in practice for 
years in most developed and developing countries throughout the world, 
especially as regards the right to layoffs without adequate notice for initi- 
ating action to create alternative employment opportunities, both in training 
programs for filling unfilled jobs, and for generating those jobs needed to 
balance those in need of them.'"’ (Experience of Other Countries in Dealing 
with Technological Unemployment, Bulletin No. ES-220, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Manpower Administration, U.S. Dept. of Labor, August, 


1963) 
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: : One can go further and call for the coordination of all industrial effort 
on a metropolitan basis, government assuming the responsibility for 
developing and maintaining 2n industrial and economic complex whose 
activities are regulated so as to balance jobs, perform basic functions 
for the community and which acts to coordinate development, produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption programming for the entire region - 
becoming an integrated production unit competing in the world market, 


Appendix A 


DETAILED DATA ON THE LABOR FORCE AND THE UNEMPLOYED IN 
NEWARK | 


The following tables, summari&ing the data on which the discussion of the 
size and characteristics of the work force and of the unemployed in Chapter II 
was based, were derived largely from the U.S. Census for 1960, primarily 
the Detailed Characteristics of the Population for the state of New Jersey. 
There follows a summary of the methods used to derive them. 


Table A. Age Distribution of the Labor Force,  - ~— 


The Census provides an age distribution of the labor force by sex 
but not by race. In order to achieve an estimate of the racial composition of 
each age-sex group, the overall proportion of non-whites in the labor force 
was applied to the population of each group, with slight variation toward a 
greater proportion of non-whites in the 18-to-24 age group and a smaller num- 
ber in the others. This variation followed the pattern found in the labor force 
for the Newark Standard Metropolitan Area (Essex, Morris and Union Counties) 
for which the Census provides more detailed data than for the city alone. 


In the male age groups from 18 to 64, the total labor force estimate was raised 
to acoount for an assumed depression of the labor force participation rates in 
Newark; see section below on Table II for a discussion of this point, 


A working assumption has been made that no change has occurred in the size 
or age distribution of the Newark labor force since 1960. The New Jersey 
State Division of Employment Security and Rutgers University Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Newark Manpower Projections, 1960-1970, indicate an ex- 
pected growth of some 61,000 in the labor force in the metropolitan area, 
about half of which may be expected to have occurred by 1964. However, the 
decline in the total population of the City of Newark, only partially offset by 
the in-migration of Southerners of working age, leads to a conclusion that 
practically all of the growth in the metropolitan labor force has been taking 
place outside of Newark proper, which may even have experienced a slight 


decline. 


‘ Table II (text) and Table B (appendix) Age Distribution of the 
Unemployed. 


The Census provides no estimate of the age distribution of the un- 
employed for the City of Newark. In order to arrive at an estimate, the age- 


sex-race - specific unemployment rates for the metropolitan area were ap- 
plied to each age-sex-race- group in the Newark labor force. The resulting 
total was about 4500 short of the Census total of unemployment in Newark 
and the surplus was simply distributed among the cells of the table in pro- 
portion to the total each already contained, 


The Census understates both the size of the labor force and the number of the 
unemployed. In order to compensate for this understatement, an examination 
of the Newark and national labor force participation rates was undertaken. 


In an economically depreseed area such as Newark, it may be expected that 
some members of the working-age population will remain outside the labor 
force, as they either drop out after long-term unemployment, or, if they are 
young, postpone their entrance. It might also be expected that as male mem- 
bers of the working-age population drop out of or delay entrance into the work 
force, female members of their households take their places as the primary 
hous ehold wage earners. Examination of the labor force participation rates 
in Newark should therefore indicate rates lower than the national average for 
prime working-age males, and higher than average for females. Because 
Negroes are hardest hit by economic depression, both effects should be more 
marked for non-whites than for whites. 


Appendix Table B indicates that the difference between the Newark and nation- 
al rates are in the expected directions for both males and females, whites 

and non-whites, in the primary working-age groups: 18 to 24 and 25 to 64 years. 
In the 14 to 17 year old category, all race and sex groups in Newark have lower 
participation rates than the corresponding national groups. Since this age 
group contributes labor force members largely on a part-time basis while 
most of its members are full-time students, it was assumed that Newark re- 
tains more members of this age group in school than the national average, 

A check of the detailed Census material on labor force participation by age 
and school status confirmed this hypothesis. It should be noted, however, 

that part-time work by high-school-age family members may be as important 
an income source to families in depressed areas as work by older women; 

thus the uniformly low participation rates in this age category in Newark may 
indicate that the job situation is so bad that even secondary wage earners wil- 
ling to accept marginal employment are discouraged from seeking such work. 


It may therefore be said that the male members of the prime working-age 
groups in the population who are not in the labor force to the same extent as 
their (white) counterparts in the nation form part of the unemployed. If jobs 
were available, they would be working or actively seeking work, and would 
be counted as part of the labor force. | 


Accordingly, the members of both the white and the non-white male working - 
age population who would be members of the (unemployed) labor force if 
national participation rates for whites prevailed in Newark were added both 


TABLE A 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE, BY RACE AND SEX, NEWARK, 
1964 


Age “White | Non-White Total _ 
Male Female Male Female 
14-17 1,500 1,400 500 300 3,700 
18-24 9,200 6,500 5,200 4,600 25,500 
25-44 37,900 18,700 16,800 10,800 84,200 
45-64 27,300 12,900 ll ,900 7,500 59,600 
65 ‘ind over 4,200 1,600 900 500 7,200 
T otal 80,100 41,100 35,300 23,700 180,200 


Source: U.S. Census. See text for derivation. 


TABLE B 
NEWARK AND NATIONAL LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, BY 
AGE, RACE, AND SEX, 1960 
age, place participation rate (labor force/ population) eS 
: males females 
white Diffi* nonwhite Diffi** white Diff,* nonwhite Diff.** 
14-17 on | i o 
Nationa 389 2° gpg 256 gp ig 
18-24 
National a5c8 °° gga 1° = ggg MR Gog ee 
25-44 
Nations 97.8.7 °°? ggg - *6 © a7ig #00 Gage 
Nelo 917 7°? gpg 7 7° Gig. 
| 65 and over 
Nuion 333%? gna @*? ig i oo 
| : total 
Nuon. 90:8 7? gga -'S 355 cr 


| | Source: U.S. Census. See text for derivation. 


* Difference between Newark, white, and national, white partici- 


pation rates. 
*%* Difference between Newark, nonwhite, and national, white 


participation rates. 


to the labor force estimates and to the count of the unemployed. 


In order to arrive at an estimate of the number to be added, the participation 
rate differentials for males from 18 to 64 noted in Appendix Table B were 
applied to the appropriate base figures given by the Census. The resulting 
additions to the unemployed portion of the male labor force were as follows: 


Age  — Whites Non-whites 
18-24 643 601 
25-44 250 954 
45-64 ‘Sh? 680s 
Total Mass | salass 


Table C. Occupational Distribution of the Labor Force 


The Census gives detailed figures for Newark on the occupation 


of labor force members. These figures were adjusted to bring them up to 
the estimated total labor force given in Table A. 


Table D. Occupational Distribution of the Unemployed 


| The Census figures were adjusted to bring them up to the totals 
giveninTable I. 


Table E. Age and Occupational Distribution of the Unemployed 


The column and row totals in this table were taken from Tables II 
and D. Breakdowns within the columns, unavailable for Newark or the 
metropolitan area, were constructed from percentage estimates given ina 
recent report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security (for 
Philadelphia). 


TABLE C 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE, BY RACE AND 
SEX, NEWARK, 1964 


dite 
—_—_——" — 


— 


ss a ee 


Occupation oo Be “Both Races : ‘White Non-White Total 

| Male Female | 
Professional 14,400 6,800 18,900 2,500 21,300 
and managerial 
Clerical, sales, 38.,900 24,100 51,000 12,100 63,300 
craftsmen 
Operatives, service 60,700 35,100 51,500 44,000 95,700 


and laborers 


—_ 


Total 114,000 66,100 121,600 58,600 180,200 


Source: U.S, Census. See text for derivation. 


TABLE D 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, BY RACE AND SEX, 


NEWARK, 1964 


White Non -white T otal 


tt % # % , % 


Occupation Both Races 
Male Female 
# %o* # % 
Professional 500: 3.35 300 4.4 


& Managerial 


700 3.7 7 66.0 =. $00 32 


Clerical,sales, 4,000 10.3 2,500 10.4 1,800 3.5 4,600 38.0 6,500 10.3 
craftsmen 

Operatives, 8,200 13.5 7,700 22.0 9,000 17.5 6,900 15.7 15,900 16.6 
svc, laborers ee 
T otaF¥ * 12,700 11.1 10,400 15.7 11,500 9.5 11,600 19.8 23,100 12.8 


Deemennceell 


Source: U.S. Census. See text for derivation 


* Unemployment rate 


** Discrepancies in totals are due to rounding. 


TABLE E 


AGE AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, 
NEWARK, 1964 


Age Occupation | | 
Professional Clerical, sales, Operatives, Total — 
& managerial craftsmen service, laborers ae 
14-17 --- 300 700 ~1,000 
18-24 200 1,700 4,300 6,200 
25-44 300 2,500 6,000 8,700 
45-64 200 | 1,700 4,300 6,200 
65 & over ERE Sago 600 | 900 


Total 800 6,500 15,900 23,100 


Source: U,S. Census 


Appendix B 


EMPLOYMENT IN NEWARK AND THE PROJECT AREA | | 


The following two tables give the distribution of workers in Newark and 
in the project area by major industry group. Time-series data for the 
project area was not available; if it were, it is likely that the movement 
would be for greater and greater divergencies to develop between the 
city and the project area, as the population shifted from middle- to 
working- to lower-class people. The figures for Newark alone, from 

1947 to 1957, indicate the decline in manufacturing and construction and 
the increase in service and trade occupations discussed in the text. 


TABLE F 


EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP, CITY OF NEWARK, 
SEPTEMBER OF SELECTED YEARS, 1947-1957 | 


Industry 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 £957 
Manufacturing 93,460 86,593 96,933 98,127 87,610 88,251 | 
Whlisl.& Ret Tr. 44,523 43,468 43,771 43,836 45,327 48,058 
Transportation 9,068 10.055 11,347 10,917 410,241 #4«210,763 
Comm, & Util. 10,136 9,161 9,354 10,635 10,253 10,531 
Services 14,106 14,601 15,490 16,753 16,854 18,805 
Fin, Ins, RL.Est. 24,144 24,659 22,958 23,012 23,268 24,446 
Construction 7,035 6,322. 7,504 6.332 -5,.335. eeeee 
Total 202,472 194,859 207,357 209,392 198, 88 207,099 


Note: Data are for workers covered by unemployment insurance and 
exclude those employed in firms with less than four workers, in non- 


profit organizations, and in government. 


Source: New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry. Taken from 


Second Interim Report of the Urban Renewal Demonstration Grant Study. 


Appendix C 


JOB CREATION PROGRAMS 


Newark's official programs aimed at the creation of new jobs consist 
largely of industrial promotion efforts, aimed at the attraction to the 
city of industries which might otherwise settle elsewhere. Groups wor- 
king on these programs are listed below, along with a brief description 


of their services. | 


1, Commerce and Industry Association of Newark: Located at 
605 Broad Street. Aids firms in renting, purchasing, or building office 
space and assists local industries faced with particular problems, such 


as relocation. 


2. Newark Industrial Development Commission: An official city 
agency. Provides governmental and private assistance to new industries 
or for expansion of old ones, Promotes the sale and development of city- 


owned land. 


3. Greater Newark Development Council: Comprised of high-level 
Newark business leaders. Provides financial support of large finance and 
service industries for local economic development activities. 


4, Public Service Electric and Gas Company: Provides aid in site 
location and general development assistance to firms seeking sites in 


Newark. 


5. Federal Small Business Adrhinistration: Makes loans of up to 
$350,000 for ten years at 4% interest to small businesses in depressed 
areas, for plant construction, conversion, or expansion; purchase of 
equipment; and working capital. 


6. Newark Area Redevelopment Corporation: A semi-public cor- 
poration, supported by the City and Federal governments as well as private 
business interests. Just formed, it plans to offer technical and managerial 
assistance to small firms which are felt to have potential for expansion, 


Appendix D 


OUTLINE OF STUDIES ON EXPANSION OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR, 
by Robert Heifetz : 


1, Inventory of unmet local needs: i.e. housing, 


a. number of substandard units 

b.estimated cost to bring supply up to standard through rehabilitation 
Cc. @stimated man-days required to undertake work 

d. skill distribution needed and available to do necessary work 

e. retraining needs and resources available to obtain these skills 


This same type of inventory would be undertaken for other community ser- 
vices and facilities, such as the need for new housing, educational, recrea- 
tional, health and welfare services and facilities; the construction program 
involved in meeting these needs as well as the new jobs that would be created 
to operate these additional or improved services and facilities. 


2. An inventory of services and facilities presently unavailable to the com- 
munity which would improve the area's livability (day-care center,. hobby 
center, cultural center, health center, meeting rooms, indoor recreation 
facilities, etc.) 


3. Cost of the above and the sources of necessary fands, concentrating on 
demonstrating the need for greater Federal expenditures to supplement 
limited funds available at state and local levels. 


The final product of this study would include not only a listing of the results 
of such inventories, but would also present them in some order of priority 
based on 1. a community survey and/or discussions, and 2, the form of 

a community development plan, Another dimension of the presentation 
might include 3. drawings and models illustrating how such an improved 


community might look. 


4, Additional analysis would involve costs (or benefits) of: 


a. unemploymertt insurance 

b. public assistance 

c. free lunch 

d. agricultural surplus distribution 

e. medical services 

f. housing services 

g. training costs 

h, capttal investment to put unemployed to work 


i. social service benefit to public 
j- morale benefit to the unemployed 
k. increased value created for society 
1, taxable implications (incomes, improved property) 
2. social service contributions to raising productivity 
(transportation) 
3. improved income distribution - and effective demand 
1. the costs of non-use of manpower (labor value/hour) and 


capital 
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Early on the morning of Thursday , December 35 
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DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY - / 119 FIFTH AVE - NYC ae 
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demonstrators from Sproul Hall, the administration building of the University of Cal- 


ifornie at Berkeley. By 6:45 AM, 


PLANS FOR ACTION: 


by Ellen Schneider 


The. second meeting of the New York 
at-large chapter of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Soeiety (SDS) was held on November 
eo. Thirteen new members attended. 


Berkeley time, 
and were being taken to San Rita Prison and the Oakland City Jail. 


NY SDS AT-LARGE GROUP 


over 100 students had been arrested 


charged with trespassing, refusal to dis- 
perse, unlawful assembly, and resisting 
| arrest. Bonds are being set at from $800 
to $1400 per student, depending on the 
charges. By Thursday evening, eight hun- 
dred students had been arrested, with 
bails totaling about a million dollars, 
and 500 police were on the campus with 

most streets blocked off. 
The currest demonstrations are the 


The focus of the meeting was to estab-. 


lish the direction the chapter's activi- 
ties will follow. We discussed the ways 
in which we could become involved in caom- 
munity action: should we become involved 
politically (e.g. through reform clubs) or 
should we function as a service group @«. 
through tutorial and rent strike type pro- 
jects)? We decided that it would ne neces- 
sary to study the various methods of ac- 
tion available to us with the hope of 
evolving a program which will be able to 
encompass several areas, eg. housing, 
employment, tutoriels and direct political 
action. Before projects. can be started in 


these areas we will have to develop "ex 
perts" among our members who would have 
(cont. on pe 2, col. 1) 


continuation of a semester-long campaign 
| by the Berkeley student body to gain the 
rights to advocate political causes on the 
campus, to collect funds, and to set up 
tebles to recruit members and distribute 
literature. During the last few weeks, . 
following the massive demonstrations of 
October 1 and 2, the students have been 
exercising these rights, in defiance of 
existing campus regulations. 

- Qn Friday, November 27, the University 


ministration position while 5000 students, 
accompanied by singer Joan Baez, demon- 
strated their displeasure. 

Although the administration has made 
: a few token concessions on rules changes, 
(cont. on p. 4, col. 1) 


The students were 


Regents announced their support of the ad. 
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police began to remove student: 


| ONTENT 2 
- |Berkeley Free Speech Movement p. 1 is j 
iNew York At-Large Chapter pe 3} if 
Viet Nam Demonstration Pe 3 ra 
Hoover: Senility at Work Pe 5 


A Fortnightly of SDS News, Views and Events 


Editor: Mark Scher 

Editorial Board: Jane Berry, James Brook, 
Brent Kremer, William Phillips, Mark Scher, 
Marilyn Servetah, Ellen Schneider 


NEW YORK VIEWPOINT 


FREE SPEECH 
SEE (2) NEXT COLUMN 


(cént. from p. 1, col. 1) 
the detailed knowledge needed to assume 
effective leadership of such programs. I 
line with the discussion, committees were 
organized to investigate the possibilities 
of working in various areas of the city, 


such as the Lineoln Center section, Colum- 


bia University area, downtown Brooklyn and 
the Lower East Side. 

The possibility for meaningful action 
particularly involving students was fur-e 
ther emphasized by Feter Brandon's report 
about his work in North Carolina. Brandon, 
& representative of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butchers Union, is working on 
new approaches in the civil rights move- 
ment and the role of unions and students 
in it. It has become evident, he said, 
that progress in the field of civil rights 
is not enough and that economic issues 
must now be faced in order to achieve a 
better standard of living for both Negroes 
and whites. The main problem in organ- 
izing North Carolina meat workers was get- 
ting whites to recognize that their labor 
problems are shared by the Negroes and 
that more can be accomplished by joint 
action. Crucial to the program was the 
union's establishment of an uncompromising 
non-discrimination policy from the outset. 
A substantial part of the program was car- 
ried out by Negro and white students from 
North Carolina colleges who were sent out 
to organize in their home communities on 
a person to person basis. A measure of 
the success of this technique is that 95% 
of the workers in one factory in Chathen, 
North Carolina, were unionized, a feat 
which professional organizers had been fu- 
tilely trying to accomplish since the 
1920's, 

Several other topics were discussed 


IRIFAXID ULAUS 


(1) DONT FORGET ~ 3rd meeting of the New 
York At-Large Chapter, 7:00 FM at the 
Peace Information Center Building, 
218 East 18th Street (near 3rd Ave.) 
Agenda; Constitution, Newsletter, 

| D rC Free Speech Support , Viet-Nam, 

{Community Organizing, Chapter | 
v4 P MI putiaing - TUESDAY - DEC. 8th 


(2) FLASH - FIASH - FLASH - last minute... 
while printing this issue, received 
word that SDS, CADA, NSA and others 
will hold city-wide pro-free-speech 
rally on Columbia Campus, Wed. Dec. 9, 
at 3 PM - GOOD SPEAKERS invited. 


SDS National Council coming up Dec. 
28-Dec.31. WE NEED HOUSING SPACE FOR - 
EXPECTED 150 DELEGATES and OBSERVERS! 
Contact Jim Brook, N. Y. Organizer, at 
119 Fifth Ave., AL-4-2176 from 9-5 pm. 
$DS National Council meeting will be 
open to all - put down the dates NOW. 


(3) 


at the meeting. It was decided that part 
of each meeting would be devoted to an ed- 
ucational program through the medium of 
either a speaker, a movie or a discussion. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the 
education of its members is a vital — 
of the group's activity. 

Another aspect of the chapter's work 
will be the creation or revitalization of 
campus chapters in New York City. The 
at-large organization hopes to co-ordinate 
some of the efforts of local chapters and, 
through this newsletter, inform them of 
activities ofSDS members on Other campuses. 

Discussion of the constitution was 


tabled for the next meeting, to be held 


Tuesday, December 8th, at 7:00 PM at 218 
Bast 18th Street. All are welcome to at- 
tend. 


oe 


VIET WAR ASSAILED. 


DEMON STRATIONS 


by Bill Phillips 


Nation-wide and world-wide demonstra- 
tions protesting United States policy in 
South Vietnam will be held Saturday, De- 
cember 19. Participating groups include 
the Committee for Nonviolent Action (CNVA), 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation (Fm), 
the Student Peace Union (SPU), the Wear 
Resistors League (WRL), the Socialist 
Party (SP), the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), and others. Dave McRey- 
nolds of WRL is coordinator. 

The call to action was issued as 
result of a November 17 meeting called As 
the Socialist Party to initiate some sort 
of action on the Vietnem situation. Groups 
which have taken a "withdrawal of troops" 
position were invited, and agreed upon a 
joint statement, which said in part: | 

"The present. war. in South Vietnam has 
involved the US in a most shameful way in 
awer of atrocities being waged by the 
government in Saigon against the people of 
South Vietnam, only a minority of whom 
support that US-backed government, and 
none of whom have ever had a chance even 
to vote for or against it. 

"In addition, every day the war con- 
tinues there is the increasing danger of 
the war being carried into North Vietnan, 
or into China, or even escalating into a 
nuclear war involving the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the world. 

"As Americans we are profoundly ashan- 
ed of the role our government has played 
and the actions it has initiated or con- 
doned in South Vietnam. We call upon 
President Johnson to declare an immediate 
cease-fire on the part of American forces 
in South Vietnam, followed by their ear- 
liest possible withdrawal." | 

The call further urges a conference 
of the nations involved, including main- 
land China and the United States, for the 


purposes of (1) forming a cooperative 


"program of relief and rehabilitation, 


TO URGE US LEAVE 


carried on through neutral auspices", (2). 
securing, through free elections, a neu- 
tral, independent government in South Viet- 
nam, and (3) insuring freedom from mili- 
tary intervention by any nation for the 
indochinese nations of Laos, Cambodia, and 
North and South Vietnam. 

International groups such as IFOR and 
the Socialist International have been ask- 
ed to take whatever action they can and 
will in other countries during the week of 
December 13-20, to show disapproval abroad 
of America's Vietnam policy. 

Time and place of the New York demon- 
stration have not yet been decided upon 
(at press time), nor has its exact nature 
been determined. Participating groups are 
free to make their own decisions as to 
what their part in the action will be. 

SDS has endorsed the joint statement, 
and may be contacted for further informa- 
tion on the demonstration. | 


F Bl continued 
(cont. from p. 4, col. 2) 


directors. 
The time has come, the sighted man 
said, to lead the blind and stop letting 


them lead us into fatal collisions; we. ade 
vocate Johnson's rescinding his order al- 
lowing Hoover to stay in office after he 
reaches the mandatory retirement age of 70 
et the turn of the year, and Hoover's being 
replaced with a man respected by the popu- 
lace and sworn to uphold the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of Federal law. The 
F,B.Ie. shouldn't be a joke, especially 
where its active presence could stop bomb- 
ings, murders, and continued general har- — 
assment; let's get the Bureau to work, and 


begin by ridding it of its chief source of 


inertia. 
References: 
New York Post Post, November 25 » page 5 


New York Times, November 30, page 1 
| Newsweek, November 30, page 29 


2 


PREE SPEuirm 

| (cont. from pe. 1, col. 2) 
it continues to refuse to negotiate with 
the leaders of the Free Speech Movement, 
the representative body of the students 
composed of 23 organizations representing 
sectors of the campus from the Young Re- 
publicans to student socialist groups. 
Also, disciplinary action is still pending 
against six of the organizations and a 
number of students. 

At its meeting on the evening of Nove 
ember 30, the executive committee of the 
Free Speech Movement voted to present an 
ultimstum to the University at a rally at 
noon, December 1. The terms laid down by 


the student body demanded that before noon 


of December 2, the University drop all 
pencing proceedings against the students 
and organizations growing out of the free 
Soeecn and agree to leave the adjudication 
tights guaranteed by the first and far 
ch amendments to the courts. 

The student resistance effort has 
been hindered by the fact that their law- 
yer and almost the entire steering commit- 
tee of the movement is in jail. 

Student picket lines have been set up 
around the Student Union and the student 
snack bare The Teamsters Union is unof- 
ficially honoring the lines, as are indi- 
vidual members of other unions, and no de~ 
liveries are being made to these buildings 
at press time. A strike of graduate stu- 
dents and teaching assistants was set for 
Friday, Decenber 4, but it appeared that 
the University might not hold classes. 

An unprecedented meeting of the fac~- 
ulty was called on Thursday afternoon by 
en ad hoc group of faculty members. Pro- 
fessor Henry Nash Smith of the English 
department is heading a drive to collect 
bail money for the arrested students. 

The action began at noon Wednesday 
when 7,000 students gathered at a rally to 
learn that the University had rejected the 
ultimatum. Later in the afternoon 1,500 
students seized Sproul Hall with the in- 
tention of remaining until carried out one 
et a time or until the University granted 


political freedom on the campus. During 
the evening and night the students remsin-~ 


ah 
OL 


tecr 


ed, even though threatened with arrest if 
they did not leave by 7:00 FM. Rather 
than simply "sitting-in", the students or- 
genized the "Free University of Califor- 
nia", listening to lectures by sympathetic 
professors, showing films, and being in- 
spired and entertained by Joan Baez. 
Throughout this time the students were in 
contact with their outside command post 
via two-way radio. 

Support for the grievances of the 
Berkeley students has poured in from all 
over the country. John Lewis of SNCC has 
made a statement in support of the Berke-~ 
ley action in which he said, “University 
administration attempts to curtail the ac- 
tivity of the Friends of SNCC are an at-« 
tack on the civil rights movement in the 
deep South..." Bayard Rustin, organizer 
of the March on Washington, sent a tele- 
gram to University President Clark Kerr, 
saying, "We cannot complacently support 
Southern Negroes who risk their lives 
fighting for democracy while denying stu- | 
dents of all colors the rights of a — 
cratic society..." 

East Coast activities of the Free 
Speech Movement are being coordinated from 
the SDS National Office. Contributions to 
the Bail Fund can be send to Prof. Henry 
Nash Smith, c/o Students for a Democratic 
Society, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. | 


ibe shown by, 


te BI CONTINUED 


(cont. from p. 5, col. 2) 
of course, to the question of who Jéhnson.. 
will pick as Attorney-General. Presumably 
avital head of the Justice Department 
will be capable of revamping the F.B.I. 
under any career G-man, but the unlikeli- 
hood of a cabinet member's being quite 
that vital (compared with, for instance ,' 
RF. Kennedy, whose vitality was excellent 
put whose outlook must have been somewhat 
dimmed by J. Edgar's vast seniority) makes 
it essential that the next head of the 
Bureau be, undemocratic though it may 
sound, a political appointee--someone cap- 
able of exerting on the Bureau a personal 
influence and initiative beyond what could 
say, the present assistant 

(cont. on pe. 3, col. 2) 
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SENILE OR WORSE? 


LOP GOP MUST GO 


by Brent Kramer 


"I have been one of these states*’ 
righters all my life...." " [Governor 
Johnson / is doing an excellent job as gov- 
ernor of Mississippi." "/The F.B.I./ can't 
wet nurse everybody who goes down to try 
to reform or re-educate the Negro popula- 
tion of the South." Barry Goldwater? 
Robert Welch? Strom Thurmond? Sheriff 
Rainey? No; J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
chief law-enforcement agency of the United 
States. 

For forty years, J. Edgar Hoover has 
been in charge of the investigative arm of 
the U.S. Justice Department, and his 69 
years of age seem finally to be catching 
up with him. He has, of course, nover been 
idolized by liberal groups, but his re- 
action to Dr. King's charges have finally 
aljizoed those groups concerned with pro- 
tevting civil rights and liberties in a 
strong stand against Hoover and the ap- 
parent laxity of his organization; accord- 
ing to the Student Voice (a publication of 
SNcC), "For Negroes, the F.B.I. has become 
part of the oppression of the South." 
Several Bethe react and magazines have dis-~ 
cussed Hoover's urwise moves, and one of 
Jules Feiffer's recent cartoons depicted 
en F.B.I. agent not even taking himself 
seriously. 

For the head of the F.B.I. to so speak 
out against what is the established public 
policy of the Justice Devartment, and what 
was confirmed as policy by Jcizison's over- 
whelming victory in this election, is un- 
conscionable and contrary to every stand- 
ard of democracy. Although we should not 
deny a public servant free specch, we must 
recognize that Hoover's monolithic control 
of the Bureau implies to the public that 
his policy is F.B.I. policy; "It is an un- 
tenable situation for the Administration 
and the Justice Department to be saying 
end doing one thing and the chief of the 


F.B.I. tobe saying publicly something 


quite opposed.... Hoover should resign be- 
fore arguing publicly his state's rights 
position,” as James Farmer so aptly put i. 

That the reaction to King's charges of 
F.B.e1l. negligence should have been of such 
magnitude and with such obvious disregard 
for public policy seems to act as a po- 
tential verification of the essence of the 
charges; even if the majority of the agents 
King denigrated were in fact Northern-bom, 
perhaps their stay under the white South-. 
ern sun and in the tight political-police 
structures of the states of the cotton 
belt has conditioned them toa sort of 
lethargy about carrying out appropriate 
investigatory procedure. Why hasn't the 
F.B.1l. arrested the murderers of the three 
SNCC workers (their names have been known 
throughout the country and by many people 
all over the United States) or, if they 
fear insufficient possibility of convic- 
tion, revealed their names for pubiic de- 
rogation? /author's P.S.: this was writ- 
ten just before the arrests; and though [I 
praise the Bureau for finally fulfilling 
its responsibility here, I feel this does 
not reflect at all on the inappropriate- 
ness of Hoover's continuing in office./ 
Assuming the object of investigation is 
the improvement of the revealed situation, 
for what does the F.B.I. exist save to do 
what it is not doing in Mississippi and 
the rest of the deep South? According to 
Je Edgar, the F.B.I. is restricted by hav- 
ing to rece“ve Justice Departzent approval 
for each investigation it enters. If in- 
deed this is a point of friction, the mach 
inery is in need of oiling; the Justice De- 
partment should make the approval pro- 
cedure a simple and direct one, and L.B.J. 
should make it a primary point to assure 
the removal of thet part of the machinery 
which not only rusts but even turns back- 
ward, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. | 

As for who should replace Hoover, this 
is a tricky question. It relates closely, 

(cont. OD Pe 4, col. 2) 
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in America today there are roughly two and a half million non-profit 
employees of non-profit institutions. The vast ae aaleheny of ‘ek are . ae 
employed at wages of less than $3 ,000 a@ year and under working condi- ey 
tions which are reminiscent of sweatshop days. Whenever Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans or Mexicans live in sizeable numbers, they will usually comprise oie 
a majority of the workers in non-profit institutions. Because of job : 
discrimination on all levels and in every geographic area in our society, 


minorities are forced into jobs such as these, where they are easily 


exploited. 


Non-profit institutions include universities, nonspreiee hospitals and 
religious institutions. Hospital workers make up more than one and a 
half million of the workers in these corporations, and it is there that 
most of the unionization attempts have been made, As of 1961, workers 
had succeeded in organizing only 290 hospitals out of a total of some. 
7,000. Beginning, however, in 1959, workers and unions both began to 
show a more active interest in attempts to gain deeewk euke and work- 
ing conditions for workers in non-profit institutions. In that year 
there were 214 recognition drives by workers in these industries. And 


the number has increased each year since. 


The fight of Negro, Puerto : and Mexican workers for decent wages 
and working conditions and for the right to be represented by a union 
is a growing and important struggle in America. CORE up to now has 

been at best only slightly involved in the fight. If we fail to seek 


out opportunities to assist these workers now, we will miss a chance 


to bring hundreds of thousands of minority group men and women into 


the civil rights movement. In the belief that CORE chapters want to saeeee 


ous 
become actively involved in defending black and Spanish workers in 


exploitive conditions, this paper will discuss the prospects and — 


problems of unionization for workers in non-profit institutions. 


It should first be understood that the immediate goal of every 
unionization drive is the recognition of the union the workers choose 
by the institution and the betterment of wages and working conditions 

ee chs’ cebtoneanl The second can only be effectively achieved along 
with the first. Workers who are granted pay raises and other benefits, 
but denied the union they want, will still be subject to the paternal- 
ism and, worse, to the exploitation of the management. Getting a 
union recognized isn’t usually easy in non-profit industries, however. 
CURE chapters should understand the different legal situations in 


different states which prevent workers from having a free decision 


on a union. 


Out of the 50 states, only 7 include non-profit institutions of any 
kind in their Labor Relations Acts. What this means is that when — 
workers organize and demand from their bosses recognition for their 
union, there is no legal way to force the management to accede. The 
workers may ask for an election in order to show that a majority 
favor a union, but the election has no meaning unless the management 
Wishes to accept it. In the 7 states where non-profit institutions 
are covered by State Labor Relations Acts, the unionization campaign 
is somewhat simpler. In Hawaii, Kansas, Oregon, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Wisconsin and New York if one-third of the workers demand a state- 


supervised election, they may have one; and if the union wins a 


aa 


majority, the institution must agree to enter negotiations in 


good faith. 


CORE chapters in the above states should be the first to help 


organize their local hospitals and educational institutions. There 


is a real chance of a quick victory--better wages and conditions, 
and new recruits for the chapter as well. In the chines 43 states 
(and in New York for educational institutions) CORE chapters and 
unions interested in organizing will find the situation much more 
difficult. Even if 99% of the workers are behind the union, the 
effort may be defeated by lack of legal machinery for recognition 
or sufficient force to impose their will. Chapters here will have 
to employ political prussure on the state legislature for the 
inclusion of non-profit corporations in the Labor Relations Act, 

as well as the normal organizing procedures. Fights in these states 
can be won, but almost all have eemulcee in changes in the law. A 
good example of this is the Local 1199 organization of New York 
City hospitals, which extended the law to cover these institutions; 
and the Lawrence Hospital drive, after which the law covered all 
hospitals throughout the state. (Note: the New Jersey State 
Supreme Court has just (May 22nd) ruled that non-profit institu- 


tions must recognize and bargain with their employees’ unions. ) 


Well, if you are now decided that your local hospital workers 
or university employees need a unfon, how do you ge about helping 


them? I suggest that you first see if any of the locals listed 
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in the Appendix have been organizing in your area. If they have, 
go down and talk to the workers yourselves and find out exactly 
what the pomait ica are and what the union is doing -- then decide 
whether the drive seems welcomed by the workers, and whether you 
want to help. If no work is being done and the conditions seem 
bad, find out if there are a few workers (five to ten) who are 
willing to fight for something better. The important thing here 
is that these guys from the workers are the potential organizers 
and leaders of the fight -- not you. They must choose a union to 
represent them and to coordinate the drive. Choosing a akon is 
a tough job, and probably the most crucial decision in the can- 
paign. Help these few workers pick a pnt local -- find out which 
ones inbeealis reputations. and which are willing to take on a new 
kind of effort (i.e., non-profit corporations). Make sure that 


the workers feel good about the choice and willing to work hard 


for the drive. If the organizer from the local doesn't under- 


stand that the workers must organize each other, he's probably no 


good. It indicates that decisions will be made at the top. 


Once the union organizing drive is under way, it's the job of the 
CORE chapter to go out to the ghetto community -- and to sympathetic 


whites -- and solicit support. The two biggest arguments you 


can use are: 1. | Nobody should make poverty wages for a 40-hour 


% 


\ 


week (connect with "War on Poverty") and 2. workers should have 


basic democratic rights to vote on who shall represent them. MTry 


—- * ia, 
+ lg 


and get the ghetto and liberal politicians to back the werkers’ 
right to a union. Demand that the mayor ask the institution to 
allow a union election if the law does not require that one be 
held. If the mayor doesn't take a strong stand, picket him. In 
all such decisions, however, make sure that your activities are 


known and approved of by the workers you are aiding. 


The above suggestions should indicate that at some point during 
the drive workers should be invited to come to the CORE chapter 
and to help plan the community part of the drive. Theyshould be 
actively interested in a wider strategy than just the internal 
organizing efforts. Let's suppose that at this point a good 
majority of the workers have signed union cards and the union has 
asked for an election. If the state is one of the seven (now 

New Jersey, too) which require the election your job should be one 


of publicizing the low wages and bad working conditions, so that 


the institution is embarrassed and so that there is sufficient 
external pressure on the sdililibiainsl that the workers win a good 
agreement. This fight is considerably easier for a chapter to win 
than similar fights in states without mandatory recognition pro- 
cedures. You might dramatize the poverty with parade or rally, 


but mass action might not even be necessary. 


In other states, however, you will have to be the social vanguard. 
Your fight will have to be geared to make sufficient publicity 


and public pressure so that the laws are changed and the 


6 
‘workers win their demands. Let's suppose the situation is the 
same as it was above -- but there there is no mandatory recogni- 
tion procedure. The workers have got themselves organized; they’ 
ve asked for an election and have been refused. You've been making 
their conditions and. the denial of their right to vote known to 
the commun ty; Maybe you've even gotten some of the local pol- 
iticians to support the workers. Things are at a Stalemate. 
The following are things you might do to win from here: 
Le Conduct a “Freedom vote" among the workers, so that 


= 


everyone knows they would have voted for a union if allowed to 
vote. 

2. Have a bill introduced in the legislature removing the 

exeniptions of non-profit corporations from the law. Get the 
community to sign a petition for it. 

3. Try sending a delegation of workers and concerned 
citizens to see the management and ask for an election. If 
they refuse, try sitting-in. 

4. Establish a daily picket line at the institution- 
even if it's only a token, and distribute leaflets downtown. 

5. Stage a community rally in support of the workers, and 
have them lead a walk to the institution, 

iiow if the workers are willing to strike, and if the union 
has got sufficient resources and support from other locals to 
carry out a good walkout, then you must be ready to use tougher 
tactics. It is absolutely necessary that all publicity by given 
a strike. Workers making $50 a week can't stay on strike for 


long. If it's to be short, it must hit hard. 
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1. Attempt to halt all but emergency deliveries to the 
institutions. Use sit-ins, stall-ins, or sabotage, whatever 
necessary. But you must show the institution that it will not 
be allowed to defeat the strike. 

2. Step up your marches and rallies. Bring tn edbeide civil 
rights leaders to bolster support. The union will Set outside 
union leaders and support. In fact some workers making deliveries 
wizht be willing to turn away. But they won't -- unless there 
is a picket line there. 

3. Start collections of food for workers on strike. <iven if 
the union has some money, it will involve more people in the 


strike and the workers will certainly welcome the gesture. 


Summarized, your job as a CORE chapter is threefold, First, 
helping the workers get started organizing themselves, with a 
union to back them. Second, supporting their demands both 
with direct action and with legislative pressure. Third, ine 
volving the workers in the CORE chapter; and the community in the 


workers’ fight. 


One last reminder -- it's the workers who must lead, but it’s 


CONE who can help them win it. 
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| Appendix: ” 
List of Unions that have Organized hon-Profit Institutions 


(Very Incomplete) 


Hew York 


New York City 

-- Local 1199, Retail Drug and Hospital Employees, RSDWU 
Pres, Leon Davis, 300 West 45th St., N.Y. 10036 

-- Local 144, Building Service =mployees International, 
Pres. Peter Ottley, 797 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 10019 

-- Locals of American Federation of State, County and 
Land ete Employees, National 2resident Arnold Zander, 
815 Mt. Vermon Place, il.W., washington, D.C. 

-- Local 237, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
President Jesse Kraus, 1/70 ijassau Street, .J.¥. 10038 

-- Local 302, Cafeteria Zmployees Union, Hotel, Restaurant 
and Bartenders International, President Joseph Fox, 853 
Broadway, if.Y. 10003 

Buffalo 


-~- Local 235, Building Service Employees International. 

20 Lyndhurst Avenue, Buffalo 15. President Villiam J. 
O'Neill 

-- Local 158, Laundry and Dry Cleaners, fresident iichael 
Errolino, 174 Franklin Street, Buffalo 2. 

-- Local 65, HRBJ, President Hugo Sagliani, 3890 Main Street 
buffalo 2. 

Rochester 


-- Local 466, HRBJ, Sec. John Litto, 81 East Avenue, 


Rochester 4 
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iliew Jersey 
: Newark, Jersey City, Trenton 
fo -- 1199 (see under NYC) 
Michigan 
aa Detroit 
-- Locals of Public Building Service Smployees Unicn 
(national address only: 312 Ww. Randolph, Chicago) 
-~- AFSCSME (see same under i!lYC) 
e- HiBJ, 525 calnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Californ rnia 
San Francisco 
-- Local 250, BSEJU (Building Service etv.) 
Illinois 
Chicago 
-- Local 1656, AFSC&MZ 
-- Local 743, J3T (international Brotherhood of Teamsters) 
e- Local 73, ESEJU 
Jashineton 
Seattle 
-- Local 301, BSEJU 
P sylvania 
Philadelphia 
~= Local 252, BSEJU 
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‘38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 10038 ees 
THE PLACZ CZNTSR N2W3 
volume 2 number 10 | s 56 Birch WA7-3210 | 
- - -P pty $ turday Ni cnt 


Javuvary 30th at 9pm, at the Peace Center. Featuring folksongs by Mikes 
Stzsle~and others, and a performanse70? Gary iloffatt's original Canadian 
satire 0 Canada (revised.) A collection will be taken, with -brocedes 

zoing to pay some outstanding bills owed by the Peaes Center. All welcome. — 


—- - 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT PROGRAMS 


fi 


February 3rd 8:30 pm-HIGHLIGHTS OF PAST PEACZ CENTER PROGRAMS ° 


On.the occasion of starting its third year of operatiens, the 
Paace Canter oresents taps recordings of some of its most eut- 
Standing past attractions. Wd will hear Marj and Bob Swann of 
New 3nzland CNVA lead = discussion of non-violence, Stratford 
stars Douzlas Carodsll and Ai: Casson open the Shelter with a 
program of Shaw and Snakespeare readings, Scvuttish voet-polit- 
ician Huh MacDiarwid reading his poems, and performances by 
Wagel Goldenberg and Dave Broadfoot at a recent conéert to raise 
funds for the A*::srican election. 


February 17th 8:30 pm-WHAT IS A CLassic? ® 


Postponed fwom January, Gary Moffatt discusses the qualities 
which distinguish a classic with examples frem suslish literature, 


NOTE: Thers will be no vrogram January 27 or Zebruary 10th (closed far 
alterations.) 3 


A MESSAGE TO PEARSON... 


The following night letter was sent to Prine i inister Poerson while he was 
visiting Prasident Jonnson earlier this month: thiaviean atrocities in 
Viet Nam are a crime sgainst humanity. C:unada must no longer evades her 
responsibilitiss as Gsneva Truce Comuission memdser. Wo wis: Cssudlen zov- 
ernment put all available pressure on U.S. to cease attacks on Notth Vist 


oN 


Nam and accept neutrali-ation of North and 3.u% Vist Nai." 
AND ONZ TO SUKAHXNO 


which stated-in part: ‘Ws understsnd* that you may feel that the existence 
of Malaysia is a threat to your country and peopls, varticularly since it 
harbours a military base which depsuds on ths armed forces of Grast S>°it- 
ain....Jo valieve, navertheless, that the Uvited Nations is the ultimate 
guarantor of the psace and independence of all countries, and that witheut 
this world peace organization there is no lasting sscurity for any people. 
It is tha duty of all of us, as nations and as individuals, to work for 
the incressing effectivensss of the United Nsiions, which should roprsssnt 
‘every nation on oarth. We therefore fesl that, déspite sxtrems provocation, — 
your governmsnt hes damagsd rather than advancing ths cause of its nsople, 
and of all peoples, in withdrawing..." (Note-; letter has slso been ssnt 
to Greet Britain »rotcsting tha build-up of arms in M.lavsia.) 


VOFFATT'S iTISCSLLANSOUS LUSINGS 


The De 2utv-Sincs ths death ef Brecht there hes been littls ssrious 
sttemot to dacl drom-tically with man's responsibility to men, Camus end 
3a -tr2 have becn mors conesra:d with man's responsibility to himself; Alhsge 
hes handled the theme but weakened it tnrough the overinfluenee OF osecket 
and <inter. It is refrsshing t9 see 2 play abandon the cult of the ebsumd, 

pe2k out clearly and boldly znd in doing so set straight the histerical 
role of a world leader. Unfortunately, the effact is weaksned oy very 
ssrious dramatic deficiencies. in cuttin the play to 2= hours the Crest 
has deleted many of the faults, includinz lengthy divergenes inte super~ 
fleous characters likes Gerstsin and the fate of individual Jows, wer 
feults could not be removed without cutting the work oeslow stendard play 

enzth. For instance the confrontation of ths ».eve oy the young Jasult, 

whieh should be the climax, has been conside:.2zbly blunted in imdact by 
having the desuit zo ovar the sams ground in »revious scenss with verious 
other Schurch officials: the arguments both iisn will use are by now vredict- 
able. ifost of the cast indulges in overacting more worthy of a 19th 
century melodrama, lan Burton es the des :it paing a welcome excention. In 
sdits of these ssrious drewhack$S the play is worth seeing-many of its 
sesnes do come off quite well and ths messa’s is truly timeless. 


cne C30+It is sometimes hard to account for C30 policy. Recently 

they insisted on showing twe lsngthy intervicws with Nwzis in a short per- 

iod of time (thereby giving nationwide publicity and a quasi-~rgsvectability 
woieh will attract much right-wing surdport to this handful of sick men), ye t 
they cancelled what was described as a ‘mild satire en Canadien-ameriean | 
relationshivs bv the 3econd City, causing on3 of their best progodueers to : 
resign. The only way to convince the CSC shat sueh taetics are unwslcome | 
is to beraze them with angry letters. _ : 


ashe films of 1964-Hitherto uneriticallv worshivped in Hollywood, the 
militeryv mind was attacked through satire (‘Pra A: .erieanizgation of Pai Ly ) 
and drama (Seven Days in lay.) Its weanons vere also attacked through 
satire (Dr. 3trangelove) end dreme (7a il ssfe.) Cinema Verite reechsd 
naw heights (Ths Island, Only Oxe New York) .nd new lows (itr. Parson.) 
Among directors who showed jatedigretidn were Insmar Sergman ( che Silence, 
All About Women), Carl Foreman (Sehold se P-1le Horsa) and Frencois Trevuffaut 
(Phe soft Skin.) Wicked old “3ritish colonialism was rekindled by Zulu and 
Guns of Batasi (the sscond much less vretentious and more commendeble. ) 

The least wholesoms trend was that towards »oresenting attractive criminels : 
comiittings robbery (Tovaki) and murder (T..: 3sst of Bverything) in a way Pos 
syvm~athstic to tne criminal. Musieals continusd in disrepute aaapite the | 
suces3sful filming of Mv fair Lady. 

Tas best osrformances cams from Marcello Mastroianni in The Organizer 
end the Janenese women in ths island. lii:norable performances Were slso 
ziven by Stanley Holloway ss one of London's undeserving voor, Richard 
Attcnborous ch as a British sergsant-major, H:nry fonda as an uerican 
oresident, “Gunnar Bjiornstrand aS a minister without faith, George C. Scott 
as 2 dim-witted A.isrican general talking zliblv of ‘magadea ths nd 
Robo3rt Morley ss a barriste. desfsnding four t2eneg s accused of murder. 


CURRENT THReaTS TO qORLD PACE 


Viet Nam 


Tt has now yeoome Quite clear that this war has naan actively extond- 
6d Snto North Vist Naiz oy the United States, whose spoke smen have made no 
denial of ths fact that Use yonbers hav; rocon -ly best shot down in the 
torritory of North Vist Nam. Other countriss (notably China) can only 
regard this as an sntolorable provocation. China takes as partisan © 
vicw on the opposits sida as ths Sh doss to ths political developments 
sn this part of the world, although it has not ;uterforcd militarily %t° 
nearly ths sams axtent. | | 


Viat Nam 1s known to bs ths recipient of “special methods" of warfers, 
including the widespre2d use of jollicd gasolins end of poisonous chemic- 
als. A racant report states: Phousands of villagss have vcen purnsd with 
naplam gas; ona hugs arsas areanched with poison chemicals, killing hun- 
arods of thousands Of m3n, womon end ehildren, ?° wall as donestic enimals 
3 .Ths toll of -dczd, wounded and bummed is now one million." 


Is this the right *showe2sa OF tho Wsost* ror the paopls of Asie? It 
ss cortainly posing usod as such by those who wish to turn the people: of 
Asia ageinst tha Waste ‘whet potter propa gands could they find’? 

made cleat that yoth North ana south Vist Nam will geceDt 
ot? for in this wer tho Unived 
put itsclf, and tha cause of Wost<rn 


Dsmocracy-. 


Tndonesia 


prs sidont Sukarno bas announced the withdrawal of Indonesia from ths 
United Netions =5 a result of the admission of Malaysie to the Gocurity 
council. ALL cavocatss of peace must deplore the fact that this country 
nas decided to leave ths world organization, which is the ultimate arbiter 
ana hops for 98.accG for ell countriss and all poopls. 


Tt is nccessary, on the other hana, to ss Tt in mind what Maleysi* 
represants +o many of the peoples of Asia, 2nd +o Indonesia in verticular- 
alaysia has been called an unnetural, abno mel formulstion, in offsect © 
colony of Britain, opsrating dasliboratcly against Tnaonesias ana harboring 


4 military 62S9 depending on ths armed forces Of Britain. 


Tt should bs recalled also th2t Sukarno hes stated in the past, con~ 
eorning his disvuts with Malayst@: that he would accept the findings of § 


on Tnaonesia and Soutnhsast Asia Tacently gave te opinion (in 8 proszdcast 
over the CBC) that he would still stand bY this pledge. So why should no 
this method be attempted? What can be achicved bY the mothods of Best 
and West, 14f blood be thsir argumsnt 7" 


continued on pag? four. 
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4 
The Congo : 


A grsat dsal of aigsor “as deen arousod in Western countries lately 
over the murdsr and maltroatmmt of missionaries in this srea. It is 
advisable to consider, not only some of the torriblc blundors madc by the 
Wast, and also by the United Nuvions in this part of the world, but -1so 
to recall something of tie historic (if frequ2ntly unwitting) role of 
Caristien missionariss in »ackward countri3s. Thus Will Durant, in Volume 
1 of his "Story of Civili tion", refers to tha conflict botween the rulers 
of Jagan end ths imperia: 3+ countrics in th3 late 16th cantury. Rofsring 
to ths dedicated ruisr tyssesi, he relates: ; : 


his reossntmont was stirrad by the discovery that missionarics some- 
timss allowsd theasvceluas to ba us3d as vanguards for conquerors, end 
were, here and thers, couspiring against ths Japanssc stats. In 1614 
he forbade the practica or Dugechbuer of the Christian religion in 
J:Den. ‘ : 


A footnote to this accounms ~:liste® =n 1596, a Spanish galloeon wes 
driven unto s reef off the coast of Japan and Wes subsequently appropriated 
by ths Jspsanose authovlitas.— Fas vilot of the vessel, bv nems Lanchodo, 
subsequsntly prctasted to d ; Minister of Works, called Masuda. 


Measuds asked how 23 wan - that the Onristian Church had won so many 
lands to ba subject to cna ran; amd Lanchedo...answered: “Our kings 
begin by séndinz, into the countriss they wish to conquer, religiscux 

who induce thy peopic 15 subia cs our rsligion; and when thay havo 

Macs Cun 1 doTabie pro gress. troops are sant who combins with the new 
Christizns; and than our kk3 gs have not much trouble in accomplishiag ~ 
ths r3st.* 


When on- ctanstdars tha confusing, conflicting influeness to which me ny 

N@uee ee hove beon sabjost;c in recent yoers, few of them with the benefig 
Or SGNGe © +22 is coping ~ th thess pressures, togsthar with ths sxploitation 
to which ibcy he bean suijecu2d for centuriss, it is not surprising if 
their Sen tusion ie S423 o"5inms to produce some of the tragic consoqucn- 

36 about. Whilo not condoning th:sco etroc- 

2 st thoss committed by the Bolgians in 
so and, in rscent months, by their morceneriss 
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authorized #s second cless mail by ths Post Offics Darartmant, Ottewe, 
and for vayment of posterza in e:sa. 


return 2ddrsss:;: 
Toronto P3sacso Coentsr 
o6 Birch Avenue 


Toronto 7. 3 9 
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The following night letter was sent to: a / 
| \ | / 

"HE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

JUSTICE DEPT. WASHEMG, D. C. 

: Uv. 8. GENATE, WASHINGTON, Pp. C. 


STRONGLY PROTEST COMPROMISE ON VOTING RIGHTS BILL THUS WEAKENING ITS 
EFFECTIVENESS. URGE COMPLETE BAN ON POLL TAX AT LEAST IN ALL STATES 
FULFILLABLE 45 DAYS BEFORE ANY ELECTION. 

APRIL 30, 1965 JAMES FARMER 


: "There is a time when the operation of the machine becomes 
$0 odious, makes you so sick at heart that you can't take part; 
you can't even tacitly take part, and you've got to put your 
bodies upon the gears and upon the wheels, upon the _ levers, 
upon all the apparatus and you've got to make it stop. And 
you've got to indicate to the people who run it, to The people 
who own it, that unless you're free, the machines will be pre- 
vented from working at all." 


.* 
" 


JANUARY 1, 1964 


The man whose words we print above, where Dr. DuBois’ usually 
are, refers to no more. odious machine than the University of 
California at Berkeley. No more, no tess. - Those are _ the 
words which stopped the. machine, which precipitated one of the 
first general strikes in the history of higher education in the 
United States, which shut down the main campus of the world's 
largest university for. three days. This is not the place to 
write the history of the Battle of Berkeley, the months of dem- 
onstrations, negotiations, disappointment -and duplicity which 
preceeded Mario Savio's declaration, the sit-in which followed, 
the mass arrests, and the strike... The National Office will 
print a lengthy history of these events as soon as_ possible. 
Now is the time only for some reflexion on the meaning of those 
events. 


When Savio spoke he did so as a leader in'the best sense of 
that word. He was not expressing a personal opinion or trying 
to exhort and persuade; he was merely articulating the convic- 
tion of thousands; he was merely leading the students at Cal 
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bodies into the Bay Area Civil Rights move- 
ment, perhaps the most militant and effective 
CR movement in the North. Second, no one 
doubts that, in one sense, the enemy was not 
the "liberal" administrators of UC, but the 
ultra-right in California ( principally 
William Knowland, Barry's big boy in the state 
which brought the pressure to clamp down on 
campus civil liberties last September. The 
victory of principle ( if it is yet victory ) 
is practically defiance of and a defeat for 
that ultra-right. 


where they wanted to go. For the Free Speech 
Movement ( FSM ) at Cal is, indeed, a movement. 
it is not an organization, in the sense that 
the DuBois Clubs or CORE. are organizations, 
operating among the people -- the FSM is the 
people, is effectively the majority of ~ the. 
students of the University of California. 
( We don't listen to quibbles about statistics 

when a pro-UC administration rally draws 500 
at the same time the FSM leadership is speak- 
ing to 10,000, we know what to call the 
majority. ) In the FSM, Jeadership and organ- 
ization simply make sentiment clear, makes 
action coherent and disciplined. 


But stiil more, as things developed, the 
struggle changed in nature. To the demand for 
freedom from un-democratic obstruction and 
harassment of constitutional liberties was 
added the demand for democracy on campus --- 
that is to say, the freedom of the students 

( and the faculty ) to participate in the gov- 
erning of the University. Each new provoca- 
tive, arbitrary, callous act of the administra- 
tion added force to the question: Who should 
rule this, our community? Into the movement 
students poured all their resentment against 


To many ears in other places, Savio's words 
must seem oddly, unrealistically militant . 

it must seem sheerly incredible that even 
scores, much less thousands, would respond 
with cheers and sacrifice to act upon those 
wordss ,8it it happened at Cal. To understad 
how it happened one must understand the de- 
tails of months of activity, the conditions 
peculiar to the Berkeley cumpus, the magnif- 


icent blundering of campus officialdom which 
steadily threw student and faculty sentiment 
behind the FSM and which steadily drove the 
FSM into more and more militant postures. 
But the basic issues and motives are clear 
and widely relevant. 


To call it a movement for Free Speech is 
something of a misnomer. Free Speech was at 
Stake - the liberty to advocate freely on 
campus ~- but also at stake were other forms 


ternalism, impersonality, meaningless curric- 
ula, sand-box "student government", kept 
student press, instruction by television, ad- 
ministration by decree and !BM , achievment 
by conformity, success by service to the status 
quo. ( Many of the faculty have their own 
similar reasons for rancor which they vented 
admirably, at long last, in defense of the 
goals of the FSM.) 


In this "simple fight for liberal principle" 


thousands of students learned to question the | 
very basis of power in their community. They 
ripped through the smooth facade of liberal | 
rhetoric and stared right into the eye of that | 
power 's ultimate resource and foundation: the 


of political freedom, the liberty to organize, 
meet, solicit membership and funds on campus. 
A large part of the success of the FSM is the 
result of the clear and undeniable justice of 
its demands: NOTHING LESS THAN THE FIRST . 
AND FOURTEENTH AMENDMENTS ! read the placard. 


If nothing else, the last three months at 
Cal prove that American students will fight 
to defend democracy. But they prove much 
more. The Battle of Berkeley has shown that 


the struggle to maintain and extend the polit- 


ical liberties of " bourgois democracy " is 


not a petty, unenlightened DUST NESS best ~ ft 


to the liberals. 


First of all, no one doubts that that fight 
was not simply for principle. {t was the 
practic! fiberty of Cal students to contin- 
ue to throw their organizations and their - 


helmeded, black-jacketed police of Oakland and 
the state of California. 


Those thousands did learn about liberals. 

They learned that there is no such thing as 

and "establishment tiberal". University 
President Clark Kerr, one of the nation's lead- 
ing liberals, showed them that, when push 

comes to shove, you've got to choose. Kerr 
forsook liberalism for the establishment - that 
poor, bewildered pundit. Those thousands also 
learned that liberals, when they stick to prin- 
ciple, can be a trong, progressive force; that 
faculty, which finally swung around to support 


Reprinted from the San Francisco Chronicle 


THE TRAGEDY AT THE GREEK THEATER 
Ralph J. Gleason 


"lt agree with you that this may seem to be 4 
rather theatrical performance today," Presi- 
dent Kerr said at the tragedy presented by 
the University of California Monday in the 
Greek Theater. And then he added "thanks 
to the audience, not to those of us up here." 


And what he said had the sad ring of a truth 
greater than he knew because, as it has since 
the beginning, the dynamic of the whole tragi- 
comedy, the whole farce, the whole incredible 
sequence of events has, indeed, come from the 
students and not from their elders. 

% x * 
"Indeed | live in the dark age," Berthold 
Brecht wrote 30 years ago, "., . a smooth 
forehead betokes a hard heart..." And it is 
obvious that the students and the student 
leaders are not the smooth-forehead 1IBM prod= 
ucts their elders want them to be (and in so 
wanting havebecome themselves). It is, really 
a continuing contrast in styles. 


"There is a time whne the operation of the 
machine becomes. so odious, makes you so sick, 
at heart that youcan't take part; you can't 
even tacitly take part, and you've got to 
put your bodies upon the gears and upon the 
wheels, upon the levers, upon all apparatus 
and you've got to make jt stop. And you've 
got to indicate to the people who run it, to 
the people who own it, that unless you're 
free, the machines will be prevented from 
working at all." 


Those were the classic words of Mario Savio | 
as he led the sit-in at Sproul Hall last week, 
later heard on the magnificent KPFA documen- 
tary. 

+ 


* * 


And then the next morning-Berkeley's Black 
Thursday-the armed, booted and helmted poltce 
infested the building and dragged the stud- 
ents down the stairs, carefully covering the 
windows of the stairwell with newspaper so 
they could operate unseen, | 
) “Don't drag ‘em down so fast," one cop 
said to another. 
wer, they bounce more that way." 

It has been a contrast and a confronta- 
tion in styles all along, a struggle between 
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a C. Wright Mills - Paul Goodman-Catch 22 
generation for whom the bomb dropped before 
they were born and a generation where clean-. 
liness-Is next to godliness and you don't 
make waves, must ride on-them, . 
And the ultimate tragedy Is that the ol- 


der generation will never see how wrong it is, 


how deeply it has misjudged these youngsters, 
how sadly it has maligned them and how devio- 
usly it has taken refuge in rhetoric and in 
legalities when the youth has been speaking 
In plain moral terms. 


¥ * x 


"We have been betrayed by articulate intel lec- 
tuals, we have been betrayed by men who know 
better," the Graduate Students cries in Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti's playlet, "Servants of 

the People" in his newbook, "Routines" (New 
Directions). "We have no dialogue," and he 
adds,'' this is the true sadness of our posi- 
tion," : | | 


But the bright side, the redeeming feature of 
the adult tragedy whose most macabre moment 
came when the policeman slammed his arm across 
Mario Bavio's throat, not only to remove him 
from the stage but.to keep him from speaking 

( and what was it all about but the right to 
speak?) is what these students have done. 


In the face of a university which abandoned ° : 
its nerve center to armed police. on the first 
university camnus outside Mississippi to be 
taken over by the cops, dragged to jail by 
cops. who removed their badges so as not To be 
identified, in the face of a torrent of apop- 
latic outrage from the elders of the tribe 

who felt their positions threatened, this gen- 
eration has stood up and continued to speak 
plainly of truth. | | 


"When you go in, go with love jin your hearts," 
Joan Baez said. Those words, and Mario's 
eloquent speech, remain the only rhetoric of 
these ten weeks that history will remember. 
Literature, poetry and history are not made 

by a smooth jowl and a blue suit. They are 
made with sweat and passicn and dedication to 
Truth and honor! 3 


"Take ‘em down a tittle slo- . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Friends: 
In the opinion of this writer, the editor- 


ial in SPUR for October has a great deal 
of importance, and promises well for the 


future of the DuBois clubs, if it ts taken > 


as seriously as it deserves. It points to 
the sterility of traditional operations 
with political theories and ideas (discus: 


Sion), and says "Understanding the relation. 


between theory and practice, we emphasize 
that a true grasp of the movement can only 
come through experience..." {+t proposes 

In place of mere discussion, work not just 
in the smal! world of the campus, but In 


the community, on the problems of jobs, 
welfare rights, etc. | ) 


miss in the Nov. 13 issue any further 
specification or planning of projects of 
the nature suggested; all positive proposal 


in the editorial are for actions recommend- 


ed to the government, rather than actions 
the clubs themselves are to inittate. It 


is always hard to take the first step'in a 


new direction! | 


In The same issue, under the head "! dis- 
sent" is a lettery by Terence Hallinan, 
which would seem to contradict: "...we 


are not simply an action organization. Our 


primary contribution is...an ideological 
one...developing a socialist perspective 
for young people in this country." {t+ 
might be thought that the intetion here is 
to quarrel with such a statement as this, 
in defense of the needs of an organization 


~ g to action, to oppose the two sides. 
O. | | | 


For what is a "soclalist perspective", what 
is The content of that expression? Social- 
ists today, preoccupied with narrow politi- 
cal problems, or mayhap the affairs of a 
contracting labor movement, too often for- 
get what socialism has been classically 
(and must be again, now that the years of 
demoralization, defeat, and diminishing 
perspectives are passing): namely a world- 


view and philosophy, and the science of the | 


general interconnections of all fields of 
knowledge; correspondingly, often forgot~— 
ten as well is that sociatists were class- 
ically enjoined to go in their work not 
merely among the students, the workers, the 
minorities, not even merely among the de- 
prived in general -- but to go into all 
sections of society. The ancestor of 


(Continued on page 6) 


are excellent. 2 
to the National Office asking for some 


AREA REPORTS 


CHICAGO: A four point campaign to help 


end the war in Vietnam has been start- 
ed. All the members wil! wear and dis- 
tribute iack buttons to symbolize. 
mourning for those murdered in that 


war. Each DuBois Club in the area will 


distribute leaflets to explain the 
buttons and explain the issues involv- 
ed in the war. A petition will be'clr- 


culated asking the Johnson admfnistra- 
tion to respond to the calls of world 


teaders for a negotiated settlement of 
the war. The campaign will end with a 
speech given by Senator Wayne More some- 
time in January. Every month one of 

the local Clubs‘in the Chicago aree 

will treat all the other clubs to a” 
social or educational affair. 


REGIONAL COUNCIL MEETING: It was deci- 
ded that the Midwest clubs should cen- 
ter their activities around the slogan 
“train for jobs--not for war". The 
hope was expressed that after the meet- 
ing in early January of The National 
Coordinating Committee a similar cam- 
paign be launched as a national: proj- 
ect. 


IOWA: Students at the University of 
lowa have decided to form a DuBois ~ 
Club there. They feel that at pres~ 
ent the chances for establishing a 
large, effective and influential club 
They have just written 


more copies of the Culture & Education 
pamphlet to sell in the campus book- 
store, 


MINNESOTA: At a meeting of the Program 
and Research committee these proposals 
for action were taken: (1!) Formation 

of a Jobs for Youth counci! (2) En- 
dorsement of the Minnesota plan again- 
st discrimination fn employment (3) El- 
ected DuBois club representatives To 
both groups. 


On December 19 the club took part in 
a nationwide "End the War in Vietnam" 
demonstration!’ They also recently 
held a film party and went to .see the 
Organizer. And, in between things, they 
are distributing and putting up stick- 
ers that say "Teach love not hate, 
don't buy war toys." 

(Continued Page 8) . 


Reprinted from the San Francisco Chronicle 


THE TRAGEDY AT THE GREEK THEATER 
| Ralph J. Gleason 


"! agree with you that this may seem to be a 
rather theatrical performance today," Presi- 
dent Kerr said at the tragedy presented by 
the University of California Monday in the 
Greek Theater. And then he added "thanks 
to. the audience, not to those of us up here." 


And what he said had the sad ring of a truth 

greater than he knew because, as [ft has since 
the beginning, the dynamic of the whole tragi- 
comedy, the whole farce, the whole incredible 


sequence of events has, indeed, come from the - 


students and not from their elders. 


% * % 


"Indeed | live in the dark age," Berthold 
Brecht wrote 30 years ago, ". .°. a smooth 
forehead betokes a hard heart..." And it is 


obvious that the students and the student 
leaders are not the smooth-forehead IBM prod= 
ucts their elders want them to be (and in so 
wanting havebecome themselves). It is, really 
a continuing contrast in styles. 


"There is a time whne the operation of the 
machine becomes so odious, makes you so sick, 
at heart that youcan't take part; you can't 
even tacitly take part, and you've got to 
put your bodies upon the gears and upon the 
wheels, upon the levers, upon all apa etus 
and you've got to make it stop. And you've 
got to indicate to the people who run it, to 
the people who own it, that unless you're 
free, the machines will be prevented from 
working at all." 


Those were the classic words of Mario Savio 
as he led the sit-in at Sproul Hall last week, 
later heard on the magnificent KPFA documen- 
Tary. | 


* «  & 
And then the next morning-Berkeley's Black 
Thursday-the armed, booted and helmted poltce 
infested the building and dragged the stud- 
ents down the stairs, carefully covering the 
windows of the stairwell with newspaper sO 
they could operate unseen. 

| “Don't drag ‘em down so fast," one cop 
said to another. "Take ‘em down a tittle slo- 


wer, they bounce more that way." 
It has been a contrast and a confronta- 
tion in styles all along, a struggle between 
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generation for whom the bomb dropped before 
they were born and a generation where clean- 
liness is next to godliness and you don't 
make waves, must ride on them, 
| And the ultimate tragedy is that the ol- 
der generation will never see how wrong it is, 
how deeply it has misjudged these youngsters, 
how sadly it has maligned them and how devio- 
usly tt has taken refuge in rhetoric and in 
legalities when the youth has been speaking 
In plain moral terms. 


¥ ¥% * 


"We have been betrayed by articulate intel lec- 
tuals, we have been betrayed by men who know 
better," the Graduate Students cries in Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti's playlet, "Servants of 

the People" in his newbook, "Routines" (New 
Directions). "We have no dialogue," and he 
adds,"' this is the true sadness of our posi- 


tion." 


But the bright side, the redeeming feature of 
the adult tragedy whose most macabre moment 
came when the policeman slammed his arm across 
Mario Bavio's throat, not only to remove him 
from the stage but to keep him from speaking 

( and what was it all about but the right To 
speak?) is what these students have done. 


tn the face of a university which abandoned : : 
its nerve center to armed police. on the first 
university camnus outside Mississippi to be 
taken over by the cops, dragged to jail by 
cops who removed their badges so as not to be 
identified, in the face of a torrent of apop- 
latic outrage from the elders of the tribe 

who felt their positions threatened, this gen- 
eration has stcod up and continued to speak 
plainly of truth. 


"When you go in, go with love in your hearts," 
Joan Baez said. Those words, and Mario's 
eloquent speech, remain the only rhetoric of 
these ten weeks that history will remember. 
Literature, poetry and history are not made 

by a smooth jowl and a blue suit. They are 
made with sweat and passion and dedication to 
Truth and honor! 


| LETTERS TO THE EDITCR 
Dear Friends: 


In the opinion of this writer, the editor- 
ial in SPUR for October has a great deal 
of importance, and promises weil for the 
future of the DuBois clubs, if It Is taken 
as seriously as it deserves. It points to 
the sterility of traditional operations 
with political theories and ideas (discus: 
Sion), and says "Understanding the relation 
between theory and practice, we emphasize 
that a true grasp of the movement can only 
come Through experience..." It proposes 
In place of mere discussion, work not just 
fn the small wortd of the campus, but In 


the community, on the problems of jobs, 
welfare rights, etc. | 


miss in the Nov. 13 issue any further 
specification or planning of projects of 
the nature suggested; all positive proposa! 
in the editorial are for actions recommend- 
ed to the government, rather than actions | 
the clubs themselves are to initiate. It 


is always hard to take the first step ina 
new direction! : 


In the same issue, under the head "! dis- 
sent" 'S a lettery by Terence Hallinan, 
which would seem to contradict: * we 


_ are not simply an action organization. Our 
primary contribution is...an ideological 
one...developing a socialist perspective 
for young people in this country." I+ 
might. be thought that the intetion here is 
_ To quarrel with such a statement ‘as this, 


in defense of the needs of ‘an organization — 


arenes to action, to oppose the two sides. 
6 7 3 | | | 


For what Is a "soclalist perspective", what 
is The content of that expression? Social~ 
ists today, preoccupied with narrow politi- 
cal problems, or mayhap the affairs of a 
contracting labor movement, too often for- 
get what socialism has been classically 
(and must be again, now that the years of 
demoralization, defeat, and diminishing 
perspectives are passing): namely a world- 
view and philosophy, and the science of the 
general interconnections of all fields of 
knowledge; correspondingly, often forgot-- 
Ten as well is that socialists were class- 
ically enjoined to go in their work not 


merely among the students, the workers, the. 


minorities, not even merely among the de- 
prived in general -- but to go into all! 
sections of society. The ancestor of 


(Continued or. page 6) 


AREA REPORTS 


CHICAGO:._ A four point campaign to help 
end the war in Vietnam has been start- 
ed. All the members will wear and dis- 
tribute biack buttons to symbolize | 
mourning for those murdered in that 
war. Each DuBois Club in the area wil! 
distribute leatlets to explain the 
buttons and explain the Issues involv~- 
ed in the war. A petition will be cir- 


culated asking the Johnson administra- 


tion to respond to the calls of world 
teaders for a negotiated settlement of 
the war. The campalgn will end with a 
speech given by Senator Wayne More some~ 
time In January. Every month one of 
the local, Clubs in the Chicago aree 
will treat all the other clubs to a 
social! or educational affair. 


REGIONAL COUNCIL MEETING: It was deci- 
ded that the Midwest clubs should cen- 
ter their activities around the slogan 
"train for jobs--not for war". The 
hope was expressed that after the meet- 
ing in early January of the National 
Coordinating Committee a similar cam- 
paign be launched as a national .proj- 
ect. 


\OWA: Students at the University of 
towa have decided to form a DuBois 


Club there. They feel that at pres- 


ent the chances for establishing a |... 
large, effective and influential club 
are excellent. They have just written 


to the National Office asking for some 


more copies of the Culture & Education 
pamphlet to sell in the campus book- 
store, 


MINNESOTA: At a meeting of the Program 
and Research committee these proposals 
for action were taken: (1) Formation 
of a Jobs for Youth counci! (2) En- 
dorsement of the Minnesota plan again- 
st discrimination In employment (3) El- 
ected DuBois club representatives to 
both groups. . | 


On December 19 the club took part in 


a nationwide "End the War in Vietnam'' 
demonstration!! They also recently 
held a film party and went to see the. 
Organizer. And, in between things, they 
are distributing and putting up stick- 
ers that say "Teach love not hate, 
don't buy. war toys." | 

(Continued Page 8). 


NEW _YORK ~ Reprint from The Nitty-Gritty* 
MFY FIGHTS FOR ITS LIFE 


Mobilization For Youth was organized as a 
test project to fight poverty in our 
neighborhood. It's easy to see why the 
Lower East Side was their landing ground. 
Where else could you find moral corrup- 
tion, destruction, and poverty. so openly? 
The East side has been my. neighborhood 
all my life, and I've seen and done these 
things myself. 1 thought -such things 
would never end. People |! knew were un- 
employed, on welfare, not because they 
were hustlers or had no ambition, but be- 
cause they had no way ouft.. 


some people in this country think that 
poverty is a joke, but when you have 
scarcely enough to keep going day after 
day always worrying where the family's | 
next meal is coming from, it isn't funny. 


Unemployment is a cause of poverty. A 
teenager in school cannot learn when he 
has to come home to a dump and he can't 
get a decent meal. The first thing you 
know he quits school so he can get a job 
and hustle some bread so he can eat. 
Ty soon he loses his job and maybe starts 
jitterbugging, stealing, drinking and may- 
_be starts on junk. Then he gets busted 
and after that he doesn't stand a chance. 


Then MFY moved in to try to straighten 
some of these guys out. They started pro- 
grams to train and help the unemployed 
youth. It gave them a way to face their 
problems. It helped cut down gang-fight- 
ing and helped some people find jobs. 


Would you boost or destroy a program like © 


MFY ? 


Unfortunately there are people like 


Goldwater who want to destroy MFY. Barry 


thinks we are dirt because we didn't have - 


the brains to be born rich, like him. 
He's against the government spending money 
for MFY to help us, but he's all for the 
big weapon makers getting more money from 
the government for new planes and missiles 
when we already have enough of them to 
wipe out the whole world. Goldwater sees 


MFY as an obstacle to his total domination. 


If there were a few communists in MFY that 
shouldn't worry us as long as they do 
their jobs. If Barry and the Daily News 
succeed things will get worse again. But 
*News letter of the Lower East Side Club 


Pret- 
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if you fight for MFY's success NOW many 
more groups like MFY will be put in other 
poor working class neighborhoods. 


on 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOBS FOR YOUTH* 


When President Johnson announced the 
first 120 projects to come under the War 
on Poverty, there were no projects being 
set up in Minn. Although Minn. may be 
one of. the more prosperous states, there 
is still a great need to set up training 
centers for more young people so they | 
will be employable in a labor market that 
ig depending more and more on skilled 
persons. 


With this in mind a Jobs for Youth Council 
in the Twin Cities is in the formative 
stages. Although the idea for a youth 
organization concerned with jobs has been 
in the minds of DuBois Club members for a 


- number of months, such an organization 


is just now beginning to take a concrete 
form. -At the present time it seems that 
Jobs for Youth Council will be an inde- 
pendent Council! made up of representatives 
of youth groups that are concerned with 
youth and employment. These represent- 
atives will lay the groundwork, and later 
any young people may join. 


- In order to carry out a Jobs for Youth 


program, pamphlets will. be distributed 

in key areas and educational programs wi | 
be set up at communnity centers. The pro- 
gram will at first center around making 
young people aware of training opportuni-~ 
ties, instilling a growing awareness of 
unemployment as a group problem, and at- 


-tempting to put pressure on St. Paul and 


Minn. to speed up plans for setting up 
training centers. It is hoped that the 
first demonstration of effective pressure 
will come in carrying out a demonstration 
calling for "End the War in Viet Nam and 
Begin the War on Poverty". Perhaps by 
organizing young persons to show their 
concern for high school dropouts, youth 
unemployment, and job training, the local 
state, and federal governments will be 
readier to acT. 


*Reprint from the Northern Voice, news- 
letter of the Twin-Cities DuBois Club. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (Cont.) 


modern socialism was the encyclopaedi.sm of — 


the Enlightenment; certainly the essence 
of the thing, socialism, is not mere .dry 
and trivial propaganda for a kind of social 
. order whose desirabiJity. has been recog- 
nized, on the liberal side, to the point | 
of mere truism, The living essence of if 
is practical work toward the recognized 
objective. Now, is that "action" work or 
"ideological" work? — 


The ideology is (ought to be) what makes 
the action intelligent; the action is 
what gives the ideology reality, allows 
of its restatement, correction and re- 
finement -- for the October ediforial, 
ts also very right in pointing to the | 
need to "develop new ideas." 


This is the way it works out. We wish to 
go among the deprived, the poor, and . 
build the movement there? Very well, but 
what use are we? Encouragement, techni- 
cal aid, a bit of organi zation experience, 
the boldness to go into the streets or 

sit in the offices and make demands? Yes, 
all that helps to a certain extent. The 
liberals often do as much. | But we are 
not merely liberals, we are socialists. 


How does that change our behavior? This 
way: if we are socialists (in the ctas- 
sic sense) we have gone not only into the 
slums, but into the schools, among the 
architects, the city planners, the envi- 
ronmental designers. And there, master- 
ing (as. socialists ought) the latest. de- 
velopments in the specialized fields in 
order to draw a continuous balance ‘of the 
connections between fields, we find that 
the traditional panaceas for siums, namely 
slum clearance, urban renewal, and sub- 
sidized mass housing, are extremely prob- 
lematical in their application and indeed 
obsolete as remedies. We do find, however, 


that certain city planners of insight, 
such as Jane Jacovs and her followers, 
have devctoped new conceptions of the 
growin of cities, have ‘learned to treat 
them not as itnert things but as organisms 


whose life is not just in the buildings, 


but in the web of uses people make of 


_ them, and have proposed definite steps 


for the "gradual unslumming" of decayed 


areas, which will not destroy the city 


organism but give it new: health. 


Such specialists, being specialists iso- 


lated in establishment society, have lit- 
“tle power. 


They have not been able to 
convince city governments to try their 
schemes, which go against establishment 
financing patters. Nor have they any 
way of influencing masses of slum dwel!- 
ers to press for such plans. 


We, however, have means iy access to the 
masses. If the specialists have the 


fulcrum, we the fever and more than that 
the capacity (this is the very thing that 


makes us socialists) to understand the 
connection of the two and bring Them . 


(Continued Page 7 ) 


A number of people througheut the coun- 
try are receiving unsolicited a pub lica- 
tion entitled "Antithesis" containing 

a large number of quotes (many complete- 


ty out of context) from marxist writers 


and leaders. The latest issue which 
seeks to explain "Why Antithesis?" con- 
tains the fol lowing: 


"As to our identity, we can only state 
that because we have no illusions about 
the capitalist system, we remain anon- 
ymous."' 


The editors of Spur cannot recall read- 
ing anything tike that in Lenin, but then 
we haven't read anything. : 


| Letters conti nued 
together . 


Here, then, “is a complete model of the 
kind of practical activity which is pos- 
‘sibfe for us,:as socialists, as if is pos- 
sible for nobody efse. It is evidence 
only that the self-claimed socialists and 
radicals of all stripe, were in fact not 
socialists, that they have neglected this 
excellent opportunity and stuck with the 
obsolete remedies of demolition, mass 
barrack-housing~and etc. 


Now is such a thing the affair of an 
“action organizatio:", or does it on the 
other hand. amecunt to proposativn of 
"socialist ideology''? tt is the one and 
the other, one because simultanscusly the 
other, the one througa the other, Such 
examples could 52 multiplied. What are 
really needed e:e specific plans for 
activities of this. kind. 


Phil’ Mac Dougal 
Berkeley 


RHEHHRHHKHHHEHRHERHE HEHEHE HE HK 
Editor of Spur: 


- | have read every word you have written: 

“to me and { have enjoyed all: of it until 
. the present copy just arrived. This one 
too, 's. all right except. for one line: 


gente See sel f-determination for Puerto Rico 


This, to me, is a step. backward and unthink- 
able for us at the present moment’ when 

Civil Rights have just begun for the Negro 
race here in the USA evén after one hun-- 
dred years since the ‘SENG! PETTOR procla- 
mation. 


The Negro ‘today wants equality - in jobs, 
housing, status, etc. - as a citizen. 


The reason the people of Puerto Rico have 
been kept backward is because of the Ne- 
gro people here-amd there. What is want- 


ed now is Statehood for Puerto Rico with 
equality of opportunity; of jobs, wages, 
housing, statehood, and citizenship. 


Not 


backward, but forward. 


Racism and Na- 
tionalism is going out here in America. 
A new type is being formed. Let us go 
forward to the human race. This can on- 
ly be done - by not cutting off Puerto 


Rico as the racists of the South want, 


but with equality and justice as the 
NAACP is trying for Negroes. 


James Ellison Parker 
New York 


- ALBUQUERQUE ---- 


—_ ee, eee 


The University of New 
Mexico chapter of the Campus Americans 
for Cemocratic Action has blasted the 
action of the university administration 


“in refusing to grant campus recognition 


to the W.E.B. DuBois Club there. In a 
statement issues by CADA the ban on The 


club was denounced as "Completely undem- 


ocratic, a total denial of established 
due process, and in dangerous conflict 
with the constitutions of the United 
States, the State of New Mexico, and the 
Assoclated Students of the University. 


"The essence of a. democratic systemat 

is that no idea, no person, and no group 
will be suppressed for reasons other 
than acts contrary to law. We will 
tight for the right of the DuBois Club 
or any other group to be treated equally 
on campus. We wish to enter into public 
debate with the DuBois Club as we are 


oe opposed to its philosophy. " 


At the same time CADA epnailiaadicet what 
it called "popular frontism". The group 
called the DuBois clubs "nothing more, 
nothing !ess, than a resurrection of the 
old Popular Front Movement on the Ameri- 
can Left." | 


"We are opposed to the philosphy of the 
DuBois Clubs, and will fight To make 


liberal minded students aware of the 
nature of the organization," they said. 


| AREA REPORTS 

NEW YORK (Cont. Pg. 10): A DuBois Club on 
the Brooktyn Cottege campus is being or- 
gQanized. Since there already exists a 
DuBois Club chapter on the CCNY campus, 
and the formation of a DuBois Club chap- 
ter on the Hunter College Campus is al- 
ready in progress, the college division 
of the Brooklyn DuBois Club will under- 
take the founding of the college chapter. 
They should attract greater membership 
for the college division from the Pratt, 
LIU, Brooklyn Community and Brooklyn Col- 
lege student bodies. 


The club is starting an action program 
surrounding the issues of tuition and 
academic freedom. They are forming a 
speakers bureau, holding rallies and 
distributing leaflets. 


PHILADELPHIA: The Philadelphia club is 
starting a big campaign to keep The pub- 
lic transit company from raising student 
fares from .85¢ to $1.00 a week. They 

are also demanding extension of the 

rates to college students and better ser- 
vices and facilities. They held a dem- 
onstration on this issue on Deeember 12 
at the general offices of PTC. 


Celia Rosebury managing editor of the 
Insurgent spoke to the club. This was 
part of her trip to find out what the 
clubs were doing and to discuss plans 
for the new magazine. 


Sandy Patrinas was elected president of 
the chapter and Rookie Gabow was elect- | 
ed Secretary-Treasuree. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: OR WHO'S RUNNING THIS. 
COUNTRY? THE PRESIDENT OR LIFE MAGAZINE? 


"Clare Booth Luce said in Chicago yes- 
terday the United States should with- 
draw its support from the UN if Red Chi- 
na is admitted without first agreeing 

to a long list of conditions. 


"The former ambassador to Italy said such 
conditions would invoive Southeast Gsia, 
India, Nationalist China and a nuclear 
test ban agreement." 


| The winter editfon of FREEDOMWAYS, a quar- 
| terly review of the Negro freedom movement 
| wlll be devoted to an extensive appraisal 
‘of the life and works of DOr.W.E.B. DuBois. 
} In this book-sized issue, more than 30 con- 
tributors will examine the Iife and work 
of the man for whom our clubs were named. 
The national office urges everyone to buy, 
read and circulate this issue. If copies 
are not sent to your club and do not ap- 
| pear in your area, contact: 


| FREEDOMWAYS 
799 Broadway- Suite 542 
New York 3, New York | 


| GR-7-8866 . 
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DUBOIS PAMPHLET GOES INTO: SECOND PRINTING 


The recently-released pamphlet on the life 
of Dr. W.E.B. DuBois is now well into its 
second printing with orders coming in from 
all over the country. The piece has been 
much accepted outside the ranks of The 
club and the national office urges all 
clubs to use the pamphlet in order to 
dispell the fog about this great man be- 
ing spread by J. Edgar Hoover & Co. 


VIETNAM POSTER OUT 
PAMPHLETS STILL AVAILABLE . 


The National Office has issued a poster 
calling for an end to the war in Vietnam. 
The poster is II" x 17" and includes:a 
quote from Senator Wayne Morse: "The Am= 
erfcan people will bluntly and plainly 
call it murder. The American people do 
not want to go to war in or for South 
Vietnam." | | 


Pkease send DuBois pamphlets (10¢ or 
bp a Rete $2 for 25 
Vietnam Posters (25 or ‘ 


more at .10¢ each) 
Election issues paper .10¢ 
Culture&Education report 
(10¢ or 25 for $2) 

DuBois Club buttons (25¢ 
or $20 for 100) 


Enclosed § 


Name a 


Address_ 


* 


(Cont. from Page 9) 


Rut Your Honour, | demand a Tomorrow, |{ de- 


‘mand a Tomorrow for.myself, for my wife, for 
my daughter; 1! demand a Tomorrow for you and 


3 - ~ a 


“your family, for the whole Human family; {| de- 
manda Tomorrow without fear, a Tomorrow 


when al.l-men.- Black and White, Worker and 


-— Farmer - will be free masters of their own 
destinies; I-demand a Tomorrow when each man 


will be free to help his fellow man build and 


..not-destroy. Yes ‘Your-Honour demand is an 


angry word, a word sprung from frustration 
and outrage. Is it unforgiveable Your Hon- 
our that We-who are determined to lay the: 


foundations of kindness do not have Time e- 


nough to be atways kind. Your’ Honour, 1 .ask 


you not to judge us too harshly. 


John Ross 
San Francisco 
California 


AREA REPORTS © 


(Cont. from Page. 8) LOS ANGELES:...This was 
in conjunction with the Peace Exchange which 
includes 10 organizations but consists main- 
ly af WSP and Friends service Committee peo- 
ple. The topic for a recent educational was 
Vietnam. Also they are initiating an: edu- 
cational Program on the Congo and are pre- 
Paring an action program on that issue. 


The West LA Club is most active in the FSM 
to the exclusion of almost anything else. 
There has been a telephone refay organized 
‘to keep in contact with 15 SNCC workers ar- 
rested in Jones County Mississippi. 


The South LA Club just sponsored a speech 
by three Mozambique Freedom Fighters. They 
spoke about the country vis a vis Porgu- 
gese colonialism and the neo-colonialism 
on the African continent. They stated 
that their movement was interested in 
“elminating ¢mperialism "from Cairo to 
Capetown." 


EASTERN REGION: On November 26th. the East- 
ern Regional DuBois Clubs sent 150 people 
To a demonstration in Washington D.C. on 
Vietnam. There were about 500 people in 


attendance - so our showing was pretty 
It was held in conjunction with 


good, 
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SANE, WSP and the ADA. They had some 
trouble carrying DRC signs with the ° 
name. of our organization on them, but - 


somehow it was resolved. 


The Executive. Committee in New York has. 
proposed that a good way to fight the 
issues of the war in Vietnam and the 
Draft would be to tink them, especielly 
in presentation to-coltege students. 
They proposed to relate them to the 

War on Poverty by demanding an increase 
in funds allocated to imptement the 
program through e cut. in military spend- 
ing and also to stress US infringement 
of the Geneve Conference Agreement. They 
also decided to elect a Committee at 

the Regional Conference that will attend 
meetings of the new NY State Legisiature. 


Upper West Side DuBois Club held their 
first meetings at their new clubhouse 
on November 22 and they handled the — 
arrangements for the NY conference on. 
December 12. They are holding sever- 
al fund raising parties for the club. 
Their club newsletter will be put out 
in Spanish and English and they are — 
going to install recreational items 
like a pool table and ping pong set 
to attract more young people in The 
neighborhood and to expand the social 
atmosphere of the club. They also 
held a Folk Concert at the end of 
November. 


The college youth division of the Du 
Bois Club of NY on October I! decided 
to split their meetings so that the 
working and college youth could meet 
separately and concentrate and their 
own specific problems.» 

| (Cont Pa. th 


'MONKEY' PUTS OUT ANIMALS! The: Animals 


- tol, yesterday. 


not dressed normally. 


pop group. from Newcastle-upon-Tyne were 
turned away from the Royal Hotel, Bris- 
A member of the hotel 
staff told them they would be "detri- 
mental to business.” 


The. hotel under-manager Mr. G. Allen said 
they were asked to leave because they were 
Mr. Allen said:"| 
did not know they were a pop group, and 

it would have made no difference if | had." 


The Animals' drummer, 23-year-old John 
Steel, wearing a leather jacket and polo- 
necked sweater said: "We were dressed just 
as normally as the man in the monkey suit 
who Ihrew us out." 


‘-. Of American life. 


SOMEBODY ELSE WONDERED 


"Dr. Kerr's-concern is almost exclusively 
_ with the technologically productive uses of 
the university, only incidentally with such 
matters as quality undergraduate education. 
What is disturbing about this is that for all 
“the realism of Dr. Kerr's approach, it over- 
looks certain of the most striking realities 
Most notably, it fails to 
come to grips with the fact that the very 


_- technotogy of which he writes so well is 


~ creating more and more difficult politica! 
problems. I+ would seem beyond dispute that 
many of the major problems facing Ameri.can 
“middie class democracy" require that we dec- 
ide what use we will make bf our constantly 
increasing power: What will be our policy 
toward tho tn«dcorduowe toped netions? What i f 
anything will we do about large-scele poverty 
and unemployment in our own country? To 
what extent will we tamper with the structure 
Of our society in order to secure equality of 
opportunity in education? It would seem that, 
if national democratic decisions are to be 
made on these and a number of other urgent 
national concerns, the colleges and universit- 
ies have an inescapable responsibility. 
"Education for responsible citizenship" is 
not simply a cliche out of the recent past 
but an increasingly difficult and important 
Task. To leave such education to the mass 
media is to invite disaster. Though Dr. Kerr 
seems To have little sympathy with the polit- 
ical activists. among American students and 
with the tradition of student involvement that 
ts characteristic of many other countries, it 
iS vital to American civilization that we 
develop a large class aware of and responsive 
the complex-political realities of our 

ime. | 


This is, of course, an extremely complex and 
delicate subject. How can education be polit- 
ical without becoming partisan? How can it 
escape becoming a means of contro! or manipu- 


lation in the hands of those who pay the bilts? 


One could not lebitimately demand of Dr. Kerr 
that he furnish us with an exhaustive analysis 
of the entire problem, but that this problem 
should be so completely ignored in a work of 
this kind by so able and influential an edu- 
cator is indeed disappointing." : 


James McCue review of The Uses of the Univer- 
sity, Clark Kerr, Harvard University Press, 
19635 - in Pax Romana, magazine of the Inter- 
national Movement of Catholic Students and 
the International Catholic Movement for 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, Journal 

6, 1964, 


fut.. 
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PASSED ON TO S P UR BY FRIENDS OF THE 
WRITER -- HIS WORDS TO A JUDGE 


" Your Honour, | am guilty of having vidated 
the Selective Service Law of the United States 
of America. | am guilty of having refused 


'to participate in War or the structire which 


supports War. 1! am guilty of refusing to 
carry arms, of refusing to harm my feltoweman. 
| am guitty, Your Honour, but | am mot remorse- 
If | had not been gquiity of ignoring 
the Draft {| might well have been gui !ty-of 
killing the children of Vietnam with Napalm 
bombs and poisonous chemicals... 


Your Honour, peopte are mot my enemies. The 
people of Vietnam, the Russian people, Germans®@ 
the peoples of China, of Cuba, are not my ene 


ies. War is when | am told to kill peopte 
who aro esid to be my enemies. | must kill 
them, | am told, or else they witt KITT me 


because they have been told that | am their 
enemy. How blind we all are not to see that 


War is the only enemy. 


Your Honour, | am of a generation born and 
bred in the darkest hours of an age which has 
never known a day of Peace. We are a genera~ 
tion, Your Honour, impatient and desperate 
for an end to War, for an end to the threat 
of War. We are a generation so threatened 
that we fear even to bring our children into 
this world. Your Honour, we are a generation 


afraid of generatiing. 


Your Honour, | have lived these past four 
years high in the Sierra of Michoacan State 
in. Mexico. My Indian neighbours had not 
enough to eat and not enough to wear, and if 
three babies were born one always dies because 


there is no doctor for hundreds of miles 


around. No doctor, no food, no clothing; and 
yet we here in America stockpile pesticides 
and nerve gas and thermo-nuclear warheads as 
if hunger was not enough to obliterate the 
Hungry. We in America stockpile the obliter- 
ation of everyone's Tomorrow while all around 
us children starve to death today. 


We who have inherited this troubled world 
from our fathers can no longer be silent. 
We have inherited a world in which all of 
our children, born and unbord, will never 
grow up if we do not now, today, each in 
his own way, cry out at the injustice of 
War and refuse to serve the Masters of 
War. |! say Today, Your Honour, ! speak 
and act Today, Your Honour, because | am 
never quite sure of Tomorrew. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 


(Area Reports-cont. from pg. 3) 
MINNESOTA (cont.): The Minnesota Sail» 
at the University carried a story on a 
speech given at a DuSois Club meeting 
by a graduate student in Potitical Sci- 
ence, Mike Freeman, from Britain. The 
subject was the British Labor Party's re- 
cent victory in the British elections. 
Cetia Rosebury from the National Office 
spoke to the club, supposedly on Insur- 
gent but the discussion seemed to take 
second: place to the exchange of views 
on action-and approach. 


The DuBois Club at the University -of -MiIn- 
nesota joined with the Student Religious 
Liberals, the Student Zionist Organi za- 
tion and the Young Democratic Farmer La- 


bor Organization to form an FSM chapter 
There, 


TWIN CITIES: The Twin Cities DuBois Club 
HUAC Abolition Committee is circulating 
leaflets to make people aware of the im- 
portant mandate vote in Congress that oc- 
curs on January 4. They are urging peo- 
ple to pressure their congressmen to vote 
against extending the committee's mandate 
and are circulating a petition for the 
aboiltion of the committee. | 


SAN FRANCISCO: The Culture & Education 
Committee of the San Francisco DuBois 
Club, in the process of launching a full 
scale program, has in the past month 
sponsored an educational on the Congo, 
shown the film A Raisin In the Sun (for 
an audience composed mainly of commun- 
ity peopte) as the first ina series, 
and are currently planning a jazz ben- 
efit for the 10th of January. 


CLIP QUT AND MAIL TO ADLAL STEVENSON. 
IT WON'T GE ANYTHING HE DOESN'T AI 
READY KNO'y BuT 1T MIGHT BE GOOD TO 
LET HIM KNOW THAT OTHERS IN THIS COUN- 
TRY KNOW AS WELL. 

LEOPOLDVILLE: Wounded Congolese anti- 
government men were being shot "as an 
act of mercy rather than teft to die 
in the bush," a white South African 
mercenary in the Congo, 22-year-old 
Bruce Morrison, said. 


"We have shot them. These people are 
fanatics. If we don't kill them they 
will kill us as soon as our backs are 
turned," he added. 


ALLY NATION robi) 6/12/64 | 
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Regarding Internal education the 9.F. 
buiolg Gib feels it ig badly in need : 
of program; ft that end they ere attempty 
Ing formujation of [Informal yet inten- 
sive study gr xips to explore IA depth 
the basic com set of Marxism-Leninisp- 
In conjunctisa woth the proposed Natton~ 
a! program on yb creution, The SF club 
has formed a nittee whose first proJj~ 
ect invoives re ga Ray (potential 

state park near $=). They are working 
to insure the cree tion of This park ; 

and semanding that it be bull? by young 
Californians who a e unemployed. 


BERKE FEY: Resides ft eir obvious involve- 
ment n the recent . ctivity surrounding 
the F&M they have a.so been picketing 
the Ozkland Tribune hn support of the 

Ad Hoc Committee to ind Discrimination. 


The Ber<eley club he!d an educational 
on Nove iber 30, exam ning the Congo 
situati-n. It cente-ed on a brief his- 
torical analysis of ‘oreign Interest - 
with an emphasis on JS involvement. 


Their metier is carrying 6 two part re- 
print of an interview with Paul McCart- 


ney of tie Beatles conducted by the Lon- 
don Dail’ Worker. 


SAN FRAN.:1SCO STATE COLLEGE: The SF 
State Ci-b is working on an overall 
plan for the educational, social and 
politica program for next semester. | 
Their idea is to present one issue In 
totality - showing its relation To the 
student community and exploring the so- 
cialist alternative for that problem tn 
this country. It has been proposed that 
Socialism and the arts be the area of 
emphasis. The ciub also sponsored & 
speech by Mark Lane on the Kennedy as- 


sasination. 


LOS ANGELES: On November 29 the DuBois 
Club of Central LA held a general meet- 
ing and presented Ernie Alvaraz who 
spoke on the Baker vs. Carr case and 
reapportionment. On November 30, they 
had an Educational on Marxist funda- 
mentals and they had a fund raising 
party on December 25. 


The LA area counci! initiated and car- 
ried out an "End the War in Vietnam" 
leaflet distribution, and although the 
attendance was poor because of rain 
they managed to hand out 40,000 copies. 
(Continued Page 0) 


THE LAST INVASION WAS ON MARCH 23 
(Above) Refused permission to en- 
ter legally, we inform the Provost 
Marshall of our intention to com 
mit civil disobedience. 

(Right) Actionists scale the fence. 
Photos by Dan Due — 


plies, demonstrators will bring food, 

icine, blankets, and flowers to load onto 
ships for Vietnam in place of weapons. We 
invite all in general agreement with our 


statement: of: purpose and willing to abide 


by the discipline of nonviolence to join 


in this witness against the War in Vietnam a 


Final plans will be worked out by the par- 
ticipants. All iccisions are by consensus. 
Each person is enccuraged to prepare an 
individual. written statement. 
are considering joining the project should 
notify us as’soon as possible. 


Monday, May 24, 8:00 P.M. : ” 
146 Dwinelle, UC campus at Berkeley 
Thursday, May 27, 8:00 P.M.’ - | 
271 Tresidder Union, Stanford campus 
Tuesday, June 1, 8300 P.M. at Mark Morris‘ 
888 Waller Street, San Francisco 
Tuesday, June 8, 8:00 P.M. at Monte Stead- 
: man’s, 100 Edison Ave., Corts Madera 
Thursday, June 17, 8:00 P.M. at Natasha 
Morris’, 1050 Cloud Ave., Menlo Park 


another “nonviolent 
of the Qakland Army Terminal 


Post Office Box 5983, San. rreubiene 


Committee for Nonviolent Action - West. 


This time we hope to ‘sale 50 participants 
going over’ the "CNVA-West. Memorial’ Fence." 
Besides attempting to block military be Ss 


_, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Those who > 


invasion” 


Is coming June (22 nd 


@ 


_In this "nonviolent invasion” we make vis- 
 “Sble Sur total’ opposition to U.S. military 


intervention in Vietnam. By placing our- 
selves directly in the path of the war ma- 
chine, we act upon our opposition to all 


“. ‘war and our belief that nonviolent direct 
action can be an apace alt 
-organized mass’ violence. 


ening 

‘ood, medi- 
cine, and flowers we carry ee our 
concern for the ~ well-being of all people. 
On this basis, we call for active nonvio- 


~~ Lent eppokitdcn to all injustice and vio- 


lence, whatever its source, coupled with 
an insistencé on resolving conflicts crea- 
tively and constructively. Unless this 
positive alternative is organized on a 
mass basis to replace war, mankind's pros- 
pects are dim indeed. It is inconsistent 
and ludicrous to think we can preserve 


‘peace and freédom by killing and bombing. 


The seeds of the next war are sow in the 
ashes of the last.  If‘we° are ever to 
change this self-defeating cycle we must 
break ground for a new way. Thus, we call 
for nonviolent revolution. We believe 
that here is the place and now is the time. 
We invite you to join us. 


FOR PROJECT INQUIRIES, TELEPHONE 


Mark Morris in San Francisco 
UN 1-2257 


Natasha Morris in Menlo Park 
- 854.4818 


Britt Peter in Berkeley 
849-3360 


CNVA has not been a debating society nor a seminar in international 

relations. Neither has it been an apologist for either the Soviet or the 
_dimerican point of view. Rather it has sought to preserve human society by 
“undertaking Cirect actions of a nonviolent nature. To CNVA, veople have 

been primary, governments secondary. There have been no political tests for 
participation in its projects: Goldwater Republicans and Johnson Democrats, 
for examole, have been welcome if they agreed to abide by a nonviolent 
disopline. CNVA has been described as radical pacifist but this term does 
not fit all those active in its vorojects. CNVA does not screen applicants 

but tries to prepare them for all aspects of the experience, including possible 


prosecution and imprisonment. CNVA tests the viability of the open society | 


in which we live. It wants to keep it open and the people within it alive. 


CNVA could not exist in a closed society, but it would like the people of the 


closed societies to live, too. 

As for Vietnam, CXVA*s position is ciear. t cannot detormine with vin- 
point accuracy the relative claims of the government of South Vietnam and of 
the Kational Liberation Front (Viet Cong). From CNVA"s point of view, killing 


people to achieve volitical ends is wrong. CiNVA hopes, through undertaking 


projects of nonviolent resistance to the military acts of our government, to 
demonstrate ways in which constructive change can come about without destruction | 
of life. We believe there is a better way tc resolve conflict than the way 


of Vietnam. It is in that spirit, and with humility, that we challenge the 


policy of our government.. 
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NEW STARTING TIME :- 
INITIAL CONFRONTATION BY THOSE BRINGING 
INTO OAKLANO ARMY TERMINAL 


THE 
"PERCE. SUPAEI ES 
HAS BEEN MOVED UP To 


ae 


7:00 a.m, 


1:00 am Save 22 


THE SAME TIME Tie viGie STARTS. 


WITH SO LARGE A GROUP. 


THE DIRECT 
HOURS Of For SEVERAL 


Our goal of 50 participants is likely to 
be reached. More than 50 persons have indi- 
cated tentative interest in taking part, with 
about 30 who. feel definitely committed at 
this time, including 2 CNVA-West Working Com- 
mittee members who served 30 day sentences as 
a result of the March confrontation at Oak- 
land Army. Terminal, Mark Morris and Eric.Rob- 
inson, as well as 4 other Working Committee 
members, Bob Meriwether, Natasha Morris, 
Hazel Peter, and David Price. Also included 
arc Ben.Stackler, who climbed the fence in 
March but was not arrested, S.F. writer Lu- 
cille Melander, member of "The Committee" Al- 
an Myerson, Cal student Mark Stahl, school- 
teacher Howard Lee Miller, housewife Andy 
Gundelfinger, S.F. City College student Joe 
Kaplan, . cancer researcher Bob Cantor, peace 
worker Tony Brown, and filmemaker Sidney 
Cherpitel. 

As part of the vigil during ‘the confronta- 
tion, a,small group of Buddhists will engage 
in silent meditation. . 


PICNIC - SUNDAY TUNE 20 
TILDEN PARK - 2:00 p.m. 


A chance to meet and. question participants 
in the Oakland Army Terminal confrontation. 
Location: the Upper Willows picnic area. To 
get there go into the park on Fish Ranch 
Road. At South Gate turn right onto South 
Park Drive. Upper Willows will be on your 
left a little way down the road. Bring your 


own picnic. Coffee will be provided and we'll 
have a fire,. should you want to roast some- 
thing. | 


ACTION WiLL LAST 


IT 1S POSSIBLE THAT 


FOR -SE VE RAL 
DAYS. ae 


Part of the strength of this demonstration 
dépends. on the peaceful vigil during: the con- 
frontation. Although we know the starting 
time of 7:00 a.m. is an early one, it is inm- 
portant that vigilers be there then, both so 
as to support those trying to enter the base 
and because after 7:00 asm. the traffic is 
likely to become tied up, preventing vigilers 
as well as workers from reaching the termin- 
al. Monte Steadman will be the CNVA-West 
spokesman at the vigil. Vigilers must agree 
to: abide by the "Discipline of Nonviolénce" 
during the demonstration and be in general 


agreement with-the "Statement of Purpose." 


A direct action project of this size is 
stretching CNVA-West’s resources. Funds are 
urgently needed. “ Please support us with: your 
money, as well as your time and energy. 


CNVA-West Working Committee 
Betty Beach....Greg Campbell....Holly Chenery 
Bob Meriwether...Mark Morris..Steve & Natasha 
MorrisSe.e.e.eebritt & Hazel Peter....David Price 
George Reeves....Jerry Rubin....Eric Robinson 
John & Candy Stephens.......Monte Steadman 
ess ee Ida Wilcher..Martin Young 


To: CNVA-West, P.O. Box 5983, S.F. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ to 
help with this project and the on-going work 
of CNVA-West . 


Name 


Strect., 


City Phone 


| met Ll yet 


& 


A LISCILINE OF NONVIOLENCE 


Nonviolent action for peace, 
humanitarian cause, derives its power from : 
the degree to which those who act are able to 


express truth and love in imaginative,dynamio | 


Unlike the power of violence, which 
through inflicting or’ threatening 
pain and tends to find allies in falsehood 
anc deception, the power of nonviolence is 
generated through the voluntary acceptance of 
unmerited suffering and is enhanced by open- 
frankness and: truthfulness. 


WAYS. . 
operates 


nesS, 
is dependent, therefore, upon reason, self- 
control and discipline. ., ; | 

This is the basis of all activitiles. of 


CNVA-West. Although we are highly critical of 
certain policies and the actions of certain 
individuals, we are demonstrating out of a 
concern for the well-being and freedom of all 
men~-including those whose actions-we criti- 
cize most strongly. The success of this- or 
any CNVA-West activity depends upon the de- 
gree to which this nonviolent spirit. can be 
exemplified by all participants. | 
3 All those in general 
"Statement of Purpose" 
by the following discipline 
join this demonstration. 
1. We will. not use’ 


and willing to abide 
are invited. to 


physical. violence re- 


gardless of what may be done to us by others. _ 


CNVA-West. hails the two schools. 
violence here announced, «hoping they - will 
help meet the urgent need for direct. 
ists with a background’ in the study of non- 
violence and the skills needed to carry out 
projects successfully. © ts: Lae 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF NONVIOLENCE. 
Organized by Tra Sandperl; Joan Baez, and 
Holly Chenery, “CNV.i-West Working © Committee 
member, the Institute will be based on infor- 
scheduled and disciplined sorinars. 
will include time for re- 
quired readings in nonviolence .& social ane 
“lysis, original research, readings in news 
sources; $ hour of physical excrceises an hour 
alone. One day 
lence. The program will also 
eahiea, basic organizational 


A day's schedule 


‘provide for 
and office 


kilts, and training--in_work. with tho. mass 
media. The first 6 weck session will begin 
around July t0-te-+5,--dan-the Monterey, Cali- 


fornia, area. Cost, not including food, will. 
“be from°$75 to $100.-...Hor. more: 


write Ira 3andperl, b.0. Box 206, Menlo Park, 


California. 


or any-other . 


of the 
dyiy unannounced action: unless. . 


Nonviolence 


with which they are charged, 


agreement with our . 


in .non- 


action- the graduate: level will begin, » 


a week will be spent in si-. 


infeemrtion, 


20 Qur attitude toward persons who may 
- oppose. us willbe one of understanding, -. and 
of respect for the right of others to hold 


and express whatever views they wish. . 
3. We will not be violent in our attitude, 
make hostile remarks, shout, or call names. — 
“hy, ‘ic will adhere to the planned : program | 
demonstration and will not initiate 
‘approved ‘by 
CNV.A-West spokesmen. Upon notifying CNVA-West 
we are, free to. Spanien from the. demonstra- 
tion at any time. 
oe We are all encouraged to speak as indi- 
viduals to the public and the press. Quest- 
tions concerning the policies of CNVA-West 
and the demonstration should -be referred to 
CNVA-West spokesmen. 


6. In our contact with the. police and’ 


other officials, ‘we will maintain an attitude 


responsibilities 
be courteous at 
and’ accept aki requests. whtCh are 


of understanding for the: 


all times, 


reasonable. © 


7+ In case of Wclence: or other unforeseen 
occurrence,. we will carefully follow-the di- 
rections of CNVA-West spokesmen. Responsibil- 
ity for changing or discontinuing the demon- 


‘stration rests with CNVA-West aire aca 


% . 
., & -@ * - - ee . ‘ . eo ; : . 


THE UPLAND INSTITUTE ne 

An unusual "1 year professional course on 
September 20. 
This new program--training for leadership in 
nonviolent “democratic .-processes of social 
change and conflict management--offers. a cur- 


riculum in the” history, theory, and tech- 
niques essential for work in such areas as 
action for peace, civil rights, full employ- 


US fey Ay 


ment, housing, and urban development, 3 
and 


ing lecturers . experienced in such work, 


supervised field work with social action. a- 


gencies will be an integral part of the pro- 
gram... Situated in the center . of the -indust- 
rialized metropolitan area from Philadelphia 
to..4ilmington, Delaware, the Institute will 
cost--tuition, food, room, and board=-a maxi- 
mum of $900. For go 8S information, write 
The Upland Institute, Upland iy stated oe? 


Pennsylvania, ~ 


‘-@, . e eo , ® e ° e e © a oe e 


Note: The poets. Facino vane, Gene Fowler, and 
Gary. Snyder have allowed CNVA-West to use the 


poems. on the last 3 pages of this bulletin in 


spreading the word’ about er sd a 


#” 


Thadicad Siglator, Yat: 


On dune 22n1 a group of persons’ protesting the war An Vietnam plan to 
undertake a nonviolent civil Len . ‘ection at Oakland - Aray Terminal. 

But, this is not simply’ anact against, an act of protest, ‘but also an 
act for, an act of giving. This as an ection: demonstrating positive nonviolent 
alternatives to the war in Vietnan--one of which ne the offering, of desperately 


needed food and supplies. | sit sabi cgi S pehcoaia aig: 


if 


We encourage you to express your om concern ani syepathy by oontribo. 


ting to the "love" supplies which’will’ becarried into.the terminal by the denon- 
strators with the request that thebe: supplies be shipped. ‘to Vietnam in place of 
war supplies. If this request is tarned ee the. supplies will not be wasted; 
CNVA-West will get the supplies to Vietna by other mesns or find another worth 


while use for them. 


. “To mani those committing civil diso- 

“bedience on June 22nd, many others are 
: pa needed. As well as giving or gathering 
What Gung a ss guppies, you can help the project by 
I eco St. partdedpating in the vigil starting at 
Nonperishable goods, such ass © = =—~—«~:«sSse #0 pm June 22nd and continuing as long 
) <o.d @8 the..confrontation lasts. Participants 


ial iinitaiadiataa 


Rice and other grain staples === * 

Canned goods es oe dn the vigil will not be courting arrest 

Blankets and clothing --....  @md need not contact us prior to the 

Simple medical supplies (bandages, demonstration. 
| et age For more information call UN 1 ~ 2257 


gause, antiseptics) — (S.F.)3 843-5638 (Berkeley); or 854-4818 


_ (Menlo Park). 
Funds are urgently needed to carry on 


oe : this project ant the continuing activi- 
ties of the Committee for Benwiclent 


Bring the supplies to the vigil Suan 09 “or auvacwest, P.0. Box 5983, 3.F. 


at Oakland Army Terminal before a 

9:00 a.m. on June 22nd. (The vigil .. ____ Enclosed is my contribution of $___ 

starts at 7:00 a.m | ~~ I plan to bring the following sup- 
: sci plies to be carried into the Oakland 


Arny Terminals: 


‘Sausalito,. Calif. . 
» -M ay-- 65 


LETTER TO A PRESIDENT 


Dusk; from the deck of a barge 

moored behind an old ferry, grounded 

and woven into a great structure 

of planks, mooring lines; fresh-water 
pipes; dusk in the silvers and greys 

of the rising and slapping water, 

the bruise-colored hills, the yellow 

and red stains whére the sun had been. 
The quiet, the sea-quiet not of absence 
of sound, but of*quiet sea-sound, a quiet bg peme | 
of interval in sound, and balance. | | 
A laughter in one direction, unhurried | ba Pate | 
and a sea-laughter in the easy dusk. 

The flush of a toilet ashore, a moving 

of water, embroidered by the less quick a 
moving of all the water with the darkening.  . 
And the scattered lights come on like sounds. 
My face grows brittle with the night cold» 

and wine in my belly is zane warmth. 


the gentle slapping 
of the restless water 
comes thru the cold 


crack?’ 
A calloused hand, hard 
on a cheek too young 
to spread out the pain 


- What, in a colder dream, 

* 4s it to be a boy, skin 

yellowed ivory from lost 
meals, a bayonet blade 
one and one half inches 
into my belly-- 


puffed cheeks 
of fear 
burnt-out eyes 
of failed 
generations, 


ee bent ‘ 


SCREAMING 
questions i cannot 


seem to hear. ok: ‘ e ‘i t ae 


ene a en 


Is VIETNAM 
TO AMERICA 
A STRAWBERRY 
ICECREAM 


PEOPLE nes 
NO ENJOYING 
NO EATING 

WHAT 18 


HAPPENING 


# ; 4 


rey 
ENJOYING 


oe EATING 


dO YOU 
KNOW 
ANYONE 
THERE 


*e. es <7 
' = *s » 7 Av 
ne — IEP” 
. , j Py 
’ 4 
a 


"Dein MR PRESIDENT: 


THERE 15 NO BOMB IN GILEAD. 
‘THE RED CHINESE ARE NOT RED amend 
you COULD HAVE SAVED THE SIOUX. — 


‘PLEASE STOP THEM BUILDING ROADS 
IN. THE NORTH CASCADES. i 


THERE WERE CREAT WH ITE BIRDS 
IN THE TOPS OF THE sage’ FREES 
CALLING ACROSS THE TOWN, 

WHEN | WAS IN SAIGON. 
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CHANNEL 2 EDITORIAL 
WCBS -TV 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


WCBS-TV editorials express the views of the | 
station's management on important community | | 
issues. Because opinions on these issues may | 

differ, WCBS-TV will consider requests for e 
time on the station from those representing i 4 
differing views. | 


Clark B. George 
Vice-President, CBS Television Stations 
General Manager, WCBS-TV 


| Last Wednesday, Channel 2 criticized the Congress of Racial 
Equality for its plan to demonstrate at the opening this week of the 
World's Fair. Here, representatives of CORE and the New York Civil 
Liberties Union reply to that editorial. The first speaker is CORE'S 
Northeast Regional Director, Miss Joyce Ware. 


BROADCAST: Monday, April 19, 1965, 6:55 PM 
SPOKESMEN: Miss Joyce Ware, Mr. Marvin Karpatkin 
SUBJECT: "Civil Rights 4" 


To speak directly to the April 14 editorial against the pro- 


posed demonstrations at the World's Fair and to Mr. Michael Keating: 
| The proposed demonstrations are part of a total campaign 

against the re-election of Robert Wagner for Mayor. Why the Fair? The 
Fair was chosen because of what it represents as New York City's symbol 
to the nation. But what in reality is it to the Negro and Puerto Rican 
people of New York City? 

The allocation of city funds to Harlem was cut to a bare mini- 
mum in a planning department meeting. A proposed hospital still remains 
unconstructed in Harlem. The school situation in NYC is at a chaotic 


standstill because the city officials refuse to deal effectively with 


quality, integrated education. The Gross Report, which was publicly 
discussed, results in one half of 1% integration for Negro and Puerto 
Rican students in New York City. In one instance where Mayor Wagner 
nad the opportunity and power to move New York forward by creating an 


educational park, he sold the land to private industry. ¥ 


(More ) 


WCBS-TV.. «:. 2 

Mayor Wagner has had many opportunities to deal constructively 
with these and other programs which are concerned with the needs of the 
Negro and Puerto Rican people of New York City. Instead he backs a Fair, 
a place for fun, as Mr. Keating calls it. We wish the Mayor had backed 
these needed projects with as much attention as the City has given to 
erecting a place for amusement. 

Direct action for CORE is a last resort. We attempt to inves- 
tigate the facts and negotiate. Only when these fail does direct 
action become an alternative. In this instance all measures of persua- 
sion and negotiation have failed. So CORE takes its demonstration to 
the World's Fair, to the New York City pavilion, as a part of a total 
campaign. 

In schools, Negroes are from three to five years behind the 
average white student. In housing, the pattern of racial discrimination 


and sub-standard accommodations have resulted in deathly ghettos. While 


recognizing many problems, clear implications of police brutality have 
been publicly acknowledged. The anti-poverty program which promised 
some measure of hope for our people has been bureaucratized and com- 
pletely taken over by a city administration for political purposes. In 
urban renewal the pattern has been reghettoizing the Negro and Puerto 
Rican communities by not providing adequate low income housing in 
integrated communities. On two occasions in Queens and Staten Island, 
when an attempt was made to break the pattern and establish integrated 
communities, Mayor Wagner yielded under political pressure to stop 
the projects. 

Recognizing these and many other crucial issues which affect 
not only Negro and Puerto Rican citizens but also the total community, 
CORE reaffirms its opposition to Mayor Wagner. Fifty-one million 


¥ 
dollars of city funds and Mayor Wagner invited CORE demonstrations at 


(More ) 


WOpeniVv. » 123 


the Fair. The vicious cycle of poverty and discrimination must be 


broken to make New York City a part of a "Fair World." 


-- 0 -- 

I'm Marvin Karpatkin, speaking for the New York Civil Liberties 
Union. According to Channel 2, the Fair "is essentially a place for 
people to have fun." We had thought that the Fair had an educational 
purpose which was equally important. Mayor Wagner, in his article pro- 
moting the Fair in yesterday's Sunday Times, described the Fair as both 
a "carnival" and a "campus." Four Florida girls, who demonstrated last 
year and who were arrested, wanted visitors to their State's exhibit to 
know that all is not "fun" in the State of Florida, at least not for its 
Negro population. Visitors to the Florida Pavilion might get their fill 
about orange juice and sunshine, but these demonstrators, who are being 
defended by our organization, wanted the visitors to be informed of the 
rest of the Florida story as well. Any ostrich-like attempt by the Fair 
authorities to close off the peaceful dissemination of information and 
opinion is sharply inconsistent with the Fair's chartered purpose, and 
an insult to the intelligence of millions of Americans. The Fair's 
motto is "Peace Through Understanding," not "Close Your Eyes to Every- 
thing, Let's Have Fun." 

Furthermore, the Channel 2 editorial overlooks the crux of the 
problem. The Fair is public property used for public purposes, and 
there is a constitutional right to picket and engage in other forms of. 
peaceful demonstrations. The First Amendment, with its inalienable 
right to free speech on public thoroughfares, does not end at the gates 


of the World's Fair. 


-WCBS-TV- 
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FAR-REACHING DECISION ON 
NEGRO RIGHTS 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—‘‘The most important 
legal development in the struggle against 
discrimination in many years’’ is the way 
Hiram Elfenbein, New York CORE’s attor- 
ney, characterized the August 10th decision 
of the U.S, Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia upholding the right of persons 
barred from the swimming pool of Palisades 
Amusement Park last year to bring suit 
under the federal civil rights law. Point- 
ing out that the sale of pool tickets was 
a contract, the plaintiffs maintained that 
the law forbids any person to deny a Negro 
the same right to make a contract as is 
enjoyed by whites. 

‘‘The suit was not merely for the par- 
ticular right of Negroes to be admitted to 
a swimming pool,’’ Elfenbein explained in 
commenting on the decision. ‘‘It was for 
the right of Negroes to make and enforce 
contracts to the same extent as white 
people. The same right to contract means 
the right to make a contract for a seat at 
a local theater or the front seat in a bus. 
Thus the doctrine of segregation is de- 
stroyed by the logical extension of this 
Palisades case. The court found that the 
right was a constitutional right. In the 
past the great difficulty in civil rights 
cases has been to find a federal right that 
has been invaded. Now it is an almost 
omnipresent right, the right to contract, 
which can easily be found.’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.-With the lily-white 
American Bowling Congress planning its 
1951 convention in St. Paul, Minneapolis 
CORE is working hard on the local bowling 
situation. 

The group is also investigating the 
practices of the recently opened Salvation 
Army’s Evangeline Home for girls. 


WAITING LINE TECHNIQUE USED 
AT TRANS-LUX 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The technique of 
waiting in line beside the box office with 
no attempt to block it has been adopted by 
the Interracial Workshop in its campaign 
to change the jimcrow seating policy at 
the Trans-Lux Theater here. Leaflets ex- 
plain: ‘‘The waiting line you see in front 
of this theater is composed of members 
and friends of the Interracial Workshop 
who have asked to purchase tickets and 
have been refused. This denial of everyday 
rights to Americans because of their skin 
color is unjust and personally embarrass- 
ing.’’ Donald W. Coan has reported a good 
deal of public support gained by this 
method of education. 

The campaign started on the opening 
of ‘‘Home of the Brave’’, which according 
to the Workshop’s leaflets shows “‘colored 
and white fighting together to protect those 
rights and ideals which are denied them 
in this theater.’’ 

The Interracial Workshop is working 
on the projects started by the summer 
Workshop in Washington, in which some 25 
persons from all parts of the country par- 
ticipated. | 


CORE PLAN FOR POOL OPERATION 
ACCLAIMED IN WASHINGTON AND 
ST. LOUIS 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A CORE plan for 
avoiding a repeat performance of the racial 
clashes which led to the shutting down of 
Anacostia Pool in Washington and Fair- 
grounds Pool in St. Louis has received 
acclaim in both cities. 

In Washington some 20 civic groups 
joined the Interracial Workshop in pre- 
senting the plan to the Department of the 
Interior, which operates Anacostia. The 
Department agreed to put most of it into 
effect when the pool is reopened. A course 
in race relations for police has already 
been instituted, as recommended by CORE. 

St. Louis CORE presented a similar 
plan to the mayor and to George Schermer, 
director of the Mayor’s Interracial Council 
in Detroit, engaged to make a study of the 
racial clash at Fairgrounds Pool. In issu- 
ing his report calling for the reopening of 
the pool on a _ non-segregated basis, 
Schermer recommended adoption of most 
of the points in the CORE plan. 

Both plans suggest ways of securing 
cooperation from the press, police, and 
public, and call for a clear statement of 
policy on the part of the authorities. 

‘‘The key to controlling the situation 
when the pool reopens on an unsegregated 
basis lies in the choice of trained and 
skillful personnel,’’ the plans say. ‘‘This 
personnel should be interracial.’’ | 

But though the authorities in both 
cities approved the plans, they did not 
have the courage to reopen the pools this 
summer, and thus gave in to the undemo- 
cratic elements which started the clashes. 


NON-SEGREGATION WORKS AT 
PALISADES 


NEW YORK CITY—The non-segregation 
policy initiated this season at the swim- 
ming pool of Palisades Amusement Park 
in New Jersey, just across the Hudson 
from New York City, worked smoothly 
throughout the summer. Irving Rosenthal, 
the Park’s owner, stated officially that he 
is completely satisfied with no racial 
clashes and no loss of business. This 
ended CORE’s 3-year-old campaign which 
had climaxed in the passage of a strength- 
ened New Jersey civil rights law specifi- 
cally mentioning swimming pools. 


CORE FIGHTS LUNCH COUNTER 
DISCRIMINATION : 
By Billie Ames 


In St. Louis there are three large de- 
partment stores. The eating facilities are 
not satisfactory in any of them. But since 
our group was small we decided to work 
on one store at a time. We chose Stix, 


‘Baer & Fuller because several of our 


CORE members know Mr. Baer and Mr. 
Fuller. Both these gentlemen have done 
several humanitarian deeds in the past 
that led us to believe they would change 
their policy if pressure were brought upon 
them. 


Attempt Negotiations 

The first test made at the Stix lunch 
counter took the waitresses by surprise, 
and our interracial group was served. The 
second time our group asked for service 
we were refused. Following this incident, 
CORE sent a letter to the management 
asking that the discriminatory policy of 


their restaurant be changed. It was ig- 


nored. 

A CORE member talked to the head 
of the public relations department shortly 
after the test. He said that he and the 


' owners of the store did not believe in dis- 


but were afraid their cus- 
if Negroes were 


crimination, 
tomers would object 
served. 

Next we distributed leaflets outside 
the store—about seven kinds over a period 
of six months. Once we dropped leaflets 
from an airplane. This was not very satis- 
factory because most of the leaflets landed 
on the tops of buildings. 


Start Sit-ins 

Then we began having small sit-in 
demonstrations. An interracial group of 
from four to twelve people would ask for 
service. When they were refused, they 
would continue to sit there for several 
hours. The restaurant is arranged in a 
number of short counters. During these 
sit-ins the restaurant manager would close 
the counter where we were sitting. Then 
we began spreading our group ‘out over 
several counters, and wherever a Negro 
was sitting, the manager would close that 
counter. 

One Saturday we had about twenty 
people there at 11:00 in the morning. Our 
group spread out so there was one white 
person and one colored at each counter. 


In this way, we closed all but one very 
short counter. After three hours of this 
the waitresses began serving people at 
all the counters. But by this time, all 
the hot food had spoiled and the selection 
of foods left on the menu was very limited. 
After this incident, the restaurant aban- 
doned the plan of closing counters. 

Once two white persons went to the 
counter and bought sandwiches. Then two 
of our colored members went in, sat next 
to the white members, and shared the food. 

Later we began having regular sit-in 
demonstrations every Saturday from 10:00 
to 4:30. We usually have 20 to 30 partici- 
pants, with 97 seats in the restaurant. 


Refuse to Serve Negro Legionnaires 


Several weeks ago the Missouri Legion- 
naires held a convention in St. Louis. A 
daily paper carried an advertisement wel-” 
coming the Legionnaires to St. Louis and 
inviting them to visit Stix. We arranged to 
have four Negro Legionnaires in uniform 
ask to be served during our Saturday dem- 
onstration. They were refused. Two of 
them went to talk to the management, and 
two sat with our group. This incident was 
featured in a headlined article in a Negro 
newspaper, and 500 copies of this paper, 
with leaflets asking people to boycott Stix, 
were distributed to Negroes going into the 
store. 

Throughout our campaign we have 
urged people to boycott Stix. During the 
summer a group of high school students 
went from door to door in the Negro com- 
munity getting postcards signed which 
stated that the signer would not patronize 
Stix until its discriminatory restaurant 
policy was changed. At least 600 of these 
cards have been mailed to Stix, and about 
100 charge accounts have been withdrawn. 


Wear Shirts With Anti-Jimcrow Slogans 


During the last four sit-in demonstra- 
tions about ten of the participants have 
worn shirts and blouses with slogans 
painted on the backs. We have found these 
shirts very successful in attracting atten- 
tion to our cause. We use such slogans as 
“‘Let’s Make Democracy Work,’’ ‘‘All We 
Ask Is Justice,’’ ‘‘Wake Up, St. Louis,’’ 
etc. 

The feeling of the Stix managers seems 
to be that they want to change their policy, 


but they don’t know how—they are afraid — 
of ‘‘losing face.’’ Stix’ Public Relations 
Manager has suggested several times that 
we try some other place for a while. We 
know that representatives of Stix and of 
Famous, Barr & Co. have had meetings 
about the restaurant problem. Since Stix 
seems to be waiting for Famous to change 
its policy, we decided to start negotia- 
tions with Famous. After we were refused 
service at Famous we wrote to the manager 
asking for an opportunity to talk with him 
about his restaurant policy. We hope to 
have an interview soon. 


At our last CORE meeting we decided 
that there are several dime and drug store 
eating counters in the downtown area that 
have discriminatory policies which we may 
be able to change easily. If we can get 
these small places to change, it should 
be easier to get Stix and Famous to 
change, 


Campaign at Stix Continues 


Even though we are testing the drug 
stores and dime stores and negotiating 
with Famous, we are continuing our weekly - 
sit-in demonstrations at Stix. 

During the summer two out-of-town 
interracial student groups helped in our 
demonstrations. Both groups were enthusi- 
astic and plan to start new COREs at 
school. 

We have not achieved our immediate 
goal of breaking down discrimination in 
the restaurant at Stix yet, but our efforts 
have achieved many lesser goals. Our 
active membership has more than doubled 
and our mailing list more than tripled 
during our 15-month campaign at Stix. 
CORE is now a well-known organization 
in St. Louis—a year ago not more than 40 
people here knew a CORE organization 
existed. The public has become more 
aware of the problems segregation has 
caused; during our demonstrations we sit 
in every other seat so each participant can 
talk to the customers. Most important of 
all—-we are getting the support of the 
public in our fight to end segregation and 
discrimination. When we first started our 
campaign very few customers were frienuly, 
and there were many antagonistic remarks, 
but now many customers actually buy food 
for the members of our group during our 
sit-in. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—The Episcopal 
Church here has become the first non- 
segregated church in Bartlesville. When 
a Negro Episcopalian moved to town she 
found no Negro Episcopal church. So she 
attended church with a white Episcopa- 
lian, a CORE member. 

So far there have been no complaints, 
and some members of the congregation are 
actually pleased. One member from the 
Deep South told the rector, “I’m not used 
to it. I don’t know that I like it. But after 
all it is the Church.’’ 


_ LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The first CORE 
group here is working on a bar in a racially 
borderline area which serves Negroes but 
overcharges them. The restaurants in the 
neighborhood are non-discriminatory. 


NEWS YOU DON’T READ IN THE PAPERS 


Commenting on the last issue of the 
CORE lator, Will Maslow, director of the 
American Jewish Congress’s Commission 
on Law and Social Action, wrote that it 
was filled with significant news items that 
could not be found anywhere else. 

That was true because the CORE lator 
is the only news bulletin which gives 
special coverage of news on how racial 
discrimination is broken down by non- 
violent direct action. 

There are many people throughout the 
country who would be as interested in 
such news as Maslow was. To get the 
news to these people, we must have a 
wider circulation. We have therefore de- 
cided to print the CORElator starting 
with this issue and to abandon (at least 
temporarily) the mimeographed form in 
which it appeared previously. | 

Let us know how you like the idea. 
If you like it, perhaps you would like to 
help us with the considerable additional 
expense of the printing. 

If you are among those receiving the 
CORE lator for the first time, let us know 
whether its content interests you. 

And don’t forget to send in news of 
whatever your group is doing. Others want 
to hear about it. 
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INTERRACIAL BARBERSHOP 
BREAKS TOWN'S PATTERN 


By Harold Graves, 
Professor at Penn State College 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—tThis is the story 
of how an interracial barbershop, established 
through the efforts of local CORE, has broken 
the jimcrow barbering pattern in this college 
town of 20,000. 

It opened in September with two barbers, 
had to add a third and now needs a fourth. 
The Community is not generally intolerant. 
No restaurant, store or movie discriminates. 
Penn State’s football team was the first to in- 
sist upon and play Negroes in the Cotton Bowl. 
But local barbershops discriminate. 

First step by CORE was to send commit- 
tees to talk with barbers. The barbers had ap- 
parently agreed on a formula: “‘Sorry, we cartt 
discuss that.” Since the barbers themselves 
would not answer questions, CORE set out to 
demonstrate that in State College a business 
practicing full democracy might count on over- 
whelming support. 

‘We circulated a petition: ““We the under- 
signed pledge our support to any barbershop 
that does not discriminate between its patrons 
on account of race or color.’ Some people 
viewed even this friendly petition as a form of 
*‘pressure’ and hence ““unamerican’’ but nearly 
2,000 signed it. The evidence was not enough. 
No shop was interested. 

Next CORE embarked on a plan of selling 
haircut tickets which would be presented at 
any barbershop which would change its policy. 
Since CORE had no widespread sales force, 
the tickets went slowly at first. Then religious 
groups organized a canvassing force and three 
intensive “‘CORE days” produced a little over 
$1,800. 

As promised, a committee offered the cash 
advance first to each shop in town, as a condi- 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 


A CALL TO ACTION DURING 
BROTHERHOOD MONTH 


The CORE National Council meeting held 
in Chicago Dec. 9-10 issued a call to action 
which would make Brotherhood Month (Feb- 
ruary) more than an occasion for pious words. 
It is hoped that this campaign will be backed 
by thousands of committed interracialists, par- 
ticularly in the south. 

The call to action states in part: “In a 
small town in North Carolina the students at 
a Negro women’s college never attend the local 
motion picture theater. The reason is that by 
local law and custom they would be forced to 
climb 72 steps on the outside of the theater to 
the second balcony entrance each time they were 
to see a movie. In the stuffy jimcrow section 
they would have only a distorted view of the 
screen. 

**The evil inherent in scgrewation is high- 
lighted by the action of these students. Such 
action is the type we propose for Brotherhood 
Month.”’ 

If you are interested in receiving the full text 
of the call and the pledge to this action pro- 

gram write to CORE immediately at 513 
West 166th Street, New York 32, N. Y. 


INTERRACIAL BARBERSHOP (Continued) 


tion for their changing their policy. © No shop 
accepted it. — isements in metropolitan 
papers then announced: ‘“‘Students and citizens 
of State College offer location . . . and $1,800 
cash advance towards patronage to barber with- 
out -racial prejudice.” Over 60 inquiries were 
answered in detail. More than 20 came for 
interviews. The chief difficulties were finding 
a good location at reasonable rent, a man with 
some capital and living quarters for barbers. 


The man who finally set up the shop, Mark 
Butler — oa maa Teghee in i. 
signed. a -term lease at a ren 
most of the other shops pay. ‘However, the 
location is excellent. He. invested i in new equip- 
ment. which. makes his 4-chair sh« aps 
the cleanest and surely the most ‘modern ‘in 
tOWR he. 

After the equipment had been installed, 
CORE paid him the $1,800 cash in advance. 


In return he signed an agreement to accept the 


ticket coupons. and to give equal courtesy and 
service “without discrimination on account of 
race, color, creed or national origin." It is a 
legal contract that protects CORE’s interests. 

The shop opened without fanfare. Of course 
it is not labeled “Equality Shop” or “Inter- 
racial Shop.” It is simply an excellent barber- 
shop serving men without favoritism. Negroes 
go there freely, and nobody shows any. surprise, 
but 9/10ths of the patrons are white. Butler 
and his men are overworked. The shop will 
have to expand. 

One man whom CORE members had come 
to consider perhaps the most extreme racist in 
town had his hair cut twice at Butler’s shop. His 
only explanation is: “I like Butler. He’s a good 


guy. 


SEEK TO MAKE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ADMIT NEGROES 


BERKELEY, Calif—A campaign to get 
Armstrong Business College to admit Negroes 
is being carried on by CORE here. A poll 
taken by CORE on the premises showed that 
students would not object to Negroes attend- 
ing. Aid of the Parent Teachers Assn. has 
been secured in a letterwriting campaign to pub- 
licize the fact that the college discriminates. 

In addition CORE has visited almost all 
the bowling alleys in the Bay area. Some of 
the alleys tried to turn the group away on the 
grounds that they were closed. But the group 
in each case made a point of finding out when 
they. would be open and returned at that time. 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


IFTS.. « 4 OTHER 


yCAMPAI GN 
«THE. 


C.—F a con- 
ference in New-York with.-Norman Elson, 
president of the Trans-Lux Theater Corp., 
The Interracial Workshop has temporarily 
shifted its campaign and is seeking a conference 
with Carter Barron of the Loew’s ‘chain. 

Elson granted the conference shortly after 
one of the group in the waiting line outside the 
theater was knocked to the ground by the as- 
sistant manager. 

The technique of waiting in line beside the 
box office with no attempt to block has been 
used by the Workshop in its drive to.end dis- 
crimination at the theater. In a fruitless at- 
tempt to defeat this ‘technique, the assistant 
manager had repeatedly shoved various mem- 
bers of the group. _. 

The conference with Elson, was attended 
by Don Coan of the Workshop and George 
Houser and Jim Farmer of national CORE. 
Elson rejected the compromises they offered, 
but said several times during the conference 
that he would be willing to change the policy if 
the Workshop could get one other theater to 
do so. It is with that in mind that the group 
shifted its campaign temporarily. 


GROUP. REFUSES TO MOVE 
FROM CENTER OF CHURCH 


BARTLESVILLE, Okla —-As part of a 
campaign to end segregation in local churches 
an interracial CORE group refused to move 
from the central section of a church here, despite 
the plea of an agitated usher. The usher came 
up and in pantomime asked a member of the 
group to move. The person responded ““We 
will stay here.”” No further attempts to remove 
them were made. 

At present mixed groups are attending the 
Sunday Evening Federation of Methodist 
Christian and Presbyterian Churches. 


$1,000 REWARD FOR CAFE WHICH 
CHANGES POLICY 


LAWRENCE, Kans.—Local CORE. will 
soon offer $1,000 to a cafe near or on 
University of Kansas campus which will agree 
to serve persons regardless of color. The 
money will be raised by selling 1,000. one 
dollar tickets which the bearers will present 
when they eat at that cafe. 

CORE recently had a. big interracial skat- 
ing party at the Rollerdrome. The manager had 
anticipated trouble, but none developed. 
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DRIVE AT BIG:STORE PAYS OFF AT 
SMALLE STORES 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis CORE’s weekly tN Ba 
at the lunch counter of the Stix Baer & oF uller 
department store have begun paying off in other 
downtown stores, although Stix continues. its 
jimcrow policy. (See story, Oct. CORElator.) 

In mid-September ‘CORE members began 
testing the soda fountains and. lunch counters 


at five drug stores and three dime stores. In 


several cases: tests were, made when the man- 
agers were not present, and members. of the 
group were served after hurried consultations 
by the waitresses. , 


‘In all such cases CORE followed up with 
letters commending the managements on their 
50 2 and copies of What Is CORE at- 
tache 


Of the five pairs stores where this technique 
was used only two subsequently have announced 

“white only’’ policy... In the other three— 
a a Lives s. store and ‘two Walgreen’s stores— 
subsequent tests were first met with hesitation, 
one with outright insult, then with poor serv- 
ice and finally with courteous and prompt at- 
tention. 


At Liggett’s a waitress, who had been over- 
heard saying “We have to serve them, but I 
sure don’t like it,” served two CORE members 
chili.’ When they were through she tried sev- 
eral times without success to smash the bowl the 
Negro had used. As she became more exas- 
perated, the remaining chili from the bowl be- 
gan to fly in all directions to the obvious amuse- 
~ ment of other customers. Finally she threw the 
bowl under the counter, Since that time, how- 
ever, she has given courteous service several 
times. 


END JIMCROW ON SOUTHBOUND 
RESERV ED COACHES 


NEW YORK CITY—Ji imcrow seating on 
reserved seat southbound coach trains was 
abolished under an agreement reached between 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination. 


A campaign on this issue was initiated by 
CORE two years ago with leaflet distribution 
in front of Pennsylvania Station. 


BOSTON—Greater Boston CORE has 
ended discrimination at the Red Fox Cafe in 


Lynn. 


. SAFEWAY PROMISES FO FEES 
TU) NEGROES. . 


WICHITA,. Kans.—Following 5. weeks of 
nicketing of; twa, of; ite; stoene, by, CORE. ak 
a hoventt campers. :local, sate omcials 1 
a first conference. with 4 ae 
promised to hire oo” 


Although several: of the stores are in the Ne- 
gro community, no Negro is employed by Safe- 
way..in. eee ee in the stores, ware- 
houses or.o : | 


ARREST NEGRO SEEKING 
HAIRCUT. 
CHICAGO—When a member of the Chi- 
cago CORE group, Joffre Stewart, Negro, 
went into Leone’s Barbershop, he hoped to get 
a haircut. Instead, he got arrested. When 
he entered the shop the second time on the same 
day, a customer at the barber’s request phoned 

the police. 

Finding that Stewart's policy. was one of 
nonviolent noncooperation, the policeman who 
arrived kicked him hard in the solar plexus. 
Aided by another policeman, he 
Stewart to the wagon. The barber failed to 
appear in court, but because Stewart had non- 


cooperated, the case was continued for 12 days 


pending an investigation of his sanity. Found 
to be sane, he was returned to court and the 
case was dismissed. 7 


CINCINNATI—The Committee: on Human 
Relations is conducting a petition. campaign to 
get Negroes admitted to the College of Music 
of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Petition forms may be obtained from 
the Committee, P. O. Box 54, Cincinnati I, 
Ohio. Graduates of the conservatory are par- 
ticularly urged to contact the Committee. 


STORY BEHIND PAGE 1 PICTURE. 


This picture is visual evidence of the interracial 
barbershop in operation. None of the men in 
the barber chairs is a CORE member. An in- 
terracial CORE group arrived at about 8:30 one 
morning to take a posed shot for the CORE- 
lator only to find the barber chairs already occu- 
pied by these four men. So instead of a posed 
picture, CORE’s photographer got an unposed 
picture. 


NEGRO BAN ENDED AT SWIM- 
MING POOL, RESTAURANT 


NEW. YORK CIT Y—Negroes can now 
swim at the pool of the Hotel Shelton, near 
Grand Central Station and can eat at the Ay. 
tists & Writers Restaurant, in the Times Square 
section, as a result of CORE. action. 


In a survey of hotel swimming oa made 
by City College CORE’s workshop last spring, 
the Hotel Shelton had been discovered to be 
the only one with a policy of discrimination. 
This Fall, New York CORE tested the pool 
three more times and found the policy un- 
changed. Whites were admitted by merely 
buying a ticket while Negroes were told that 
the pool was “‘a club’”’ and that there was a 


long waiting list. 


CORE then brought the matter before 
Bernard T. Davey, the hotel manager. In a 
subsequent conference with the group's spokes- 
men, Davey stated he had instructed the pool 
manager and its employees so that there would 
be no discrimination in the future. That such 
a policy is now in effect was determined by 
Negro CORE members who have gone swim- 


ming there. 


When CORE members first went to the 
Artists & Writers Restaurant, they found that 
whereas whites were seated immediately, Ne- 
groes were told to return in an hour, even 
though many tables were vacant. On the third 
occasion when this happened, the whites who 
had been seated and the Negroes who had not, 
confronted the manager together. He refused 
to discuss the matter but a few days later 
CORE spokesmen were summoned by the res- 
taurant’s attorney, A. L. Samuelson, who guar- 
anteed that there would be no further discrim- 
ination. That such a policy is now in effect 
was determined by Negroes who have since 
eaten there. 


IMPORTANT: Make a note of the address 
of CORE’s new national headquarters. It is 
513 West 166th Street, New York 32, 
N.Y; 
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ARREST PICKETS PROTESTING 
HEIMAN'S THEATER POLICY 


NEW YORK CITY—Ten of a group of 
pickets participating in a Lincoln's Birthday 
demonstration against Marcus Heiman’s jim- 
crow theater policy were arrested when they 
refused to comply with an arbitrary police rul- 
ing that the number of pickets be limited to 10 
for the first hour and two thereafter. More than 
ten other pickets continued the demonstration 
after the arrests. 

All but one of those arrested were subse- 
quently acquitted by Magistrate Charles Rams- 
gate. In the one case, that of the editor of this 
bulletin, Magistrate Ramsgate imposed a 10-day 
jail term because as spokesman for the group 
he had urged the others to continue picketing as- 
serting that the police order was encomstitetional. 
This case is bemg appealed. 

Purpose of the déciidustration was to per- 
suade Heiman to end racial discrimination at 
his Ford’s Theater in Baltimore, now being 
picketed by the NAACP and at his National 
Theater in Washington, which he has trans- 
formed into a movie house rather than comply 
with the policy of Actors Equity Assn. of re- 
fusing to play there until Negroes are admitted 
on a basis of equality. 

The picketing was in front of Heiman’s main 
office, which is located in the heart of New 
York’s theater district. Sponsoring the demon- 
stration along with New York CORE was 
Students for Democratic Action. 


Save the dates 


CORE annual Conference and 
Convention 


Place to be announced 


June 14-18 


PICKETING HEIMAN 


BOYCOTT-JIMCROW CAMPAIGN 
WIDELY ACCLAIMED 


The nationwide boycott-jimcrow campaign 
conducted for the first time this Brotherhood 
Month (F ebruary) was widely acclaimed with 
persons in many sections having signed and cir- 
culated the pledge not to patronize facilities in 
which racial segregation is required. Among 
those who endorsed the campaign publicly were 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota and Representative Jacob K. Javits of 
New York. 

Typical of the response was that of the 
Committee for Non-segregation in Baltimore 
Theaters, which requested 1,000 copies of the 
boycott-jimcrow pledge. A workshop group in 
Muncie, Indiana requested 2,500 copies. Mary 
E.. Whetstone, Montgomery, Alabama, com- 
munity service chairman for the southeastern 
jurisdiction of Methodist Youth, wrote that she 
had interviewed Negroes in the area and that 
they had suggested a Promote Common Cour- 
tesy Campaign for Brotherhood Month. In 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 


BOYCOTT-JIMCROW (Continued ) 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the local paper printed 
in a prominent place an appeal for action written 
by a local spokesman for the campaign. 


In Cincinnati eleven clergymen, of different 
faiths joined in appealing to local churches and 
schools. Seven theaters allowed use of their 
lobbies for the signature campaign. In Wash- 
ington, during the particular week in February 
designated as Brotherhood Week, the Inter- 
racial Workshop handed out leaflets in front of 
Loew’s Palace headed: “‘Brotherhood ‘Weak’ 
At Loew’s”’ (referring to the theater’s policy of 
discrimination ) . 

- But perhaps the most dramatic story of this 
first Brotherhood Month is that of Mabel 
Downs of Portland, Oregon. In accordance 
with the pledge, she wrote the board of deacons 
of the First Baptist Church that she could not 
continue to attend services during the month be- 
cause of the board’s refusal in the past to admit 
Negroes. Rev. Ralph Walker then asked her 
to come to church, stating that he would surprise 


her. At services he read from the by-laws of — 


the church which provides for taking in “any 
person upon profession of faith.”’ 


‘**Those who agree with these by-laws which 
have been in effect in this church since 1860 will 
please stand,’ said Rev. Walker. 
entire congregation rose. 


PICKET SEARS ROEBUCK 


BERKELEY, Calif.—Picketing of Sears 
Roebuck & Co.’s downtown Oakland store has 
been started by Berkeley CORE, following the 
collapse of negotiations with management. In 
its 20 years in Oakland, the store has never 
hired a Negro or Oriental as a sales clerk or 
ofice worker, despite repeated protests from 
groups such as the Council for Civic Unity. 


Management’s attitude was demonstrated 
during negotiations between Manuel Talley of 
CORE and General Manager Ridener. 
Throughout the interview, Ridener addressed 
Talley as “‘boy.”” Remarking that “Liza, the 
cleaning woman, cooks wonderful chicken,’ he 
expressed the viewpoint that certain groups go 
into certain occupations. 


He argued that there are no Jewish farmers 
since they all go into business and banking, 
concluding: ““So, Negroes just don’t become 
sales clerks or office workers.”’ Ridener closed 
the discussion by declaring that he would hire 
whom he pleased and that he did not care to 
discuss the matter further. 


Almost the 


_ INTERRACIAL GROUP BOUNCED 


AT TRIANON BALLROOM 
CHICAGO—On two occasions bouncers at 


the Trianon Ballroom threw out members of an 
interracial group, some 15 men and women who 
sought admittance. This large ballroom is 
located on the eastern edge of Chicago's “black 


belt.”” 


‘“The first time we were allowed to buy 
tickets but were refused admittance,’ writes 
Jack Fooden, chairman of University of Chi- 
cago CORE. ‘When we refused to leave, 
bouncers threw out the men. Using a tactic of 
non-violent non-cooperation the men sat down, 
so the bouncers had to drag them out. The 
women were allowed to remain in the lobby 
where they tried repeatedly to get past the 
ticket taker. The men continued their attempt 
to get inside. This lasted two hours. 


““On the second occasion, bouncers stopped 
us at the outside doors and threw us out as soon 
as we advanced. This time the women were 
thrown out as well as the men. Again we stayed 
two hours. Reporters and photographers from 
all city newspapers were there, but the Mayor’s 
Commission on Human Relations suppresses. all 
the publicity of this kind that it can. Police 
were also out in force, but no arrests were 
made.”’ 


Following these two incidents the manage- 
ment asked CORE if it would be willing to 
resume negotiations. CORE answered in the 
affirmative, but received no further word from 
management. Hence the direct action cam- 
paign will continue. 


THEATER, RESTAURANT 
SITUATION IMPROVED 


LAWRENCE, Kansas—The jimcrow policy 


in theaters and restaurants here is gradually 
breaking down, reports Elmer Rusco of Law- 


rence CORE. 


Recalling how a sitdown two years ago won 
for the first time an interracial section in one 
of the theaters, Rusco says: “‘No further agree- 
ments have been reached officially, but appar- 
ently the theaters have stopped enforcing segre- ~ 
gation.” He adds, however, that most people” 
still sit in the segregated areas. : 


Individual Negroes have been served occa- 


sionally in one of the cafes near the Kansas 


university campus during the past year, although 
their official policy has not changed, Rusco 
says. 


SAFEWAY POLICY CHANGED 
By Delores Day 


WICHITA, Kans.—Wichita CORE is very 
pleased to relate to the CORElator, the suc- 
cessful conclusion to the recent Safeway Cam- 
paign. As a result of our picketing and direct 
action techniques, Safeway Corporation in 
Wichita has revised its hiring policy. 

One Negro is now working in one of the 
stores, and the personnel office has advised 
several later applicants, that Safeway will be 
hiring more. If this is carried out it will indicate 
a complete change of policy, which we firmly 
believe would not have materialized except for 
our efforts. 

When we first approached Mr. Geddes, head 
of the stores in this district, he said that no dis- 
crimination existed, but refused to allow us to go 
through their warehouses and offices. By vari- 
ous methods such as, asking for fictitious people 
in the stores and stating their race we had proof 
that discrimination did exist locally. 

When we asked for negotiations, we were 
put off, so we decided to picket one store. Safe- 
way officials charged that we had “jumped the 
gun” and that they would not be “‘forced into 
anything.”’ 

Each week a letter was sent to Mr. Geddes 
asking for a negotiations date. Each time we 
received a letter back saying that they would not 
be forced to do anything and furthermore, would 


not negotiate until our pickets were removed. 


Our pickets succeeded in keeping out all 
Negroes and a great number of whites. We 
found many people who were sympathetic to our 
cause, and co-operated in our boycott. The 
personnel of the store took it all as a joke for 
the first week and resorted to heckling. In the 
second week, we extended our picket lines to 
another Safeway store. 


Although we had gained many moral sym- 
pathizers through the campaign, we are still a 
small group, and it is doubtful that we could 
have carried on the direct action of picketing 
longer than a month. However we began send- 
ing out open letters to the community, and to 
Mr. Geddes. 

Finally we decided to see if management 
would really negotiate if the picketing halted. 
Safeway agreed, but stipulated that only one 
CORE representative, Vashti Crutcher be pres- 
ent together with ‘“‘four leading citizens of the 
Negro community.” While CORE objected to 
the company’s attempt to thus make it a “Negro 
problem” it was agreed to go ahead with the 
negotiations. 


GROUP SEEKS SERVICE 
IN SOUTHERN TOWN 


BARTLESVILLE, Okla.—tThe interracial 


trio which has broken the jimcrow pattern in 
churchgoing here, undertook what is a daring 
experiment for this south midwestern town. They 
sought service in the largest local drug store 


which serves food. 


They knew they were being stared at, but 
having been together so much, they were per- 
fectly nonchalant. It seemed for about ten 
minutes that they would be ignored. The cashier 
was telephoning frantically. Then the head- 
walter came over and said: “Sorry, but we 
have called the owner and he says we cannot 
serve you. 

*““Why>’’ asked one of the whites in the 
group. Becoming slightly belligerent, the head- 
waiter answered: “I didn’t ask why because he 
owns the store.” | 

The group then left, but they haven’t given 
up: they plan to visit other eating places. 


ALL-DAY PICKET LINE AT 
BARBERSHOP 


CHICAGO—All-day Saturday picket lines 
have been initiated last month in front of Al’s 
Barbershop, the establishment picked by Chi- 
cago CORE as a starting point for ending jim- 
crow barbering in the borderline area where it 
is located (64th St. near Cottage Grove Ave.). 


The picketing started when, after several 
tests and discussions with Al, CORE decided 
that the issue could not be settled by negotiation. 


The four Negroes who went along with Miss 
Crutcher, although not connected with CORE 
expressed the CORE point of view most ably. 
Management stated that some Negroes would 
definitely be hired, but at the same time urged 
CORE to stop sending out open letters on the 
subject. [hat we refused to do. But since that 
time we have not called for a boycott. We have 
merely stated the facts and let the readers judge 
for themselves. : | 


Mr. Geddes has since refused to correspond 
with CORE, dealing entirely with Rev. Hayes, 
one of the four Negroes who had been in the 
negotiations. Nevertheless, one Negro is now 
employed by Safeway with a promise of more 
to be hired soon. We hope that this is a com- 
plete change of policy and that we will be able 
to fully publicize the facts. ; 


LAUNCH DRIVE AGAINST 
_JIMCROW HOTELS 


BOSTON—An official of a Boston hotel, 
speaking on the phone to a CORE spokesman 
delivered a lecture on the New England tradi- 
tion against discrimination and recalled that 
there is a state law against it. Yet, on three 
occasions since then, CORE test groups found 
jimcrow to prevail there. This illustrates a 
policy which Boston CORE, found to be typical 
in the hotels of New England's metropolis. 

Following a year of testing, in which Negroes 
and whites visited over thirty of the major hotels 
in Boston and Cambridge, local CORE has 
launched a large scale campaign against the 
widespread discriminatory policy found to pre- 
vail. 

While in the majority of the hotels, Negroes 
were refused a room while whites following 
them were admitted, Boston CORE decided 
to concentrate on four hotels where discrimina- 
tion was found to be most flagrant. These are 
the Bradford, Braemore, Ritz-Carlton and 
Continental. 

So Boston CORE has sent out 2,000 appeal 
letters “to write and urge your friends, your 
church, and members of organizations to which 
you belong to write letters or to call the man- 
agers of the four hotels registering their sen- 
timents in this matter.” - | 

While the tests showed jimcrow to prevail, 
many of the larger hotels have received Negroes 
on occasion, mainly when reservations had been 
made by phone or letter, Boston CORE states. 
Also some conventions have been able to secure 
adequate housing for Negro guests. For a 
hotel to state explicitly that it will not admit 
Negroes would subject it to possible prosecu- 
tion under the state law. 


Washington and St. Louis—the capital of 
our nation and one of our biggest industrial 
centers, both at the gateway to southern jimcrow 
country. What more strategic localities could 
be chosen for an interracial nonviolent action 
program of combating discrimination? Such a 
program is precisely what is planned for the 
interracial action and training projects to be 
sponsored jointly by the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation and the Congress of Racial Equality 
in both cities in July, 1950 

Full details can be found in the folder an- 
nouncement about the Workshop. Let us know 
of any others interested in participating in this 
unusual project. 
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WOOLWORTH'S HOLDS OUT 
by IRVIN DAGEN 


ST. LOUIS—For eight months St. Louis 
CORE. has been attempting to get the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. to come to meetings with the 
other dime store and downtown restaurant ofh- 
cials aimed at ending jimcrow eating facilities. 
All the dime stores have cooperated except 
Woolworth, whose managers have been almost 
unanimously unfriendly. 


We had some sit-ins, but discontinued them 
when one of the managers promised to attend 
a meeting with representatives of the other stores. 
He never showed up. We concluded that the 
only effective method would be picketing and 
boycott. 


So we set up picket lines which proved ex- 
tremely effective in the Negro sections and par- 
tially so in the white areas. At the same time 
we continued to try to get the company to nego- 
tiate, but without success. 


:When I was in New York, I decided to get 
in contact with Woolworth’s national headquar- 
ters. I talked with C. L. Cook, whose attitude 
pe in contrast to Woolworth officials in St. 

ouis. 


Following my return, Mr. Dieckmuller, the 
St. Louis district manager, called me and said 
he had heard from Mr. Cook in New York. It 
immediately became clear, however, that the 
company’s attitude, locally, was still the same. 
He said he would not even consider negotiating 
until the pickets were called off. I asked him if, 
in such an event, he really would agree to nego- 
tiate. He wouldn’t agree. He then referred me 
to a Mr. Breland, district public relations chief, 
who was out of town. 


Upon his return, Mr. Breland met with me. 
He indicated that several people in the St. Louis 
office were behind the times, not only on how 
to deal with racial problems, but on how to deal 
with labor problems, etc. He said that if we 
could get the majority of downtown stores to 


PICKETING WOOLWORTH’S 


AT THE SOUND OF THE GONG, 
THE TIME WILL BE — 


During sit-ins at a St. Louis dime store lunch 
counter, one CORE member would wear a 
large sign on her back saying: ““We have been 
waiting for service — hours and — minutes.” 
Another member changed the time on the sign 
as each quarter hour passed. 

In the adjoming seat was another CORE 
member with a little box of leaflets on her back 
inscribed with the words: ““Take one.” This 
was found to be an excellent means for dis- 
tributing leaflets inside the store. 


accept a non-discriminatory restaurant policy, he 
would favor Woolworth’s doing likewise. 

So St. Louis CORE will attempt to bring 
this about, since we believe the city is ready to 
accept non-segregation at all eating places in the 
downtown and midtown area. Already a num- 
ber of lunch counters have changed their — 
as a result of our campaign. 


PICKET STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Unable to put on 
the agenda the question of ending the segregated 
seating system on southern buses, Jim Peck and 
Bayard Rustin picketed the annual stockholders 
meeting of the Greyhound Corp. on May 16. 


Each of them had bought a share of stock on 


the eve of the 1947 interracial bus trip through 
the south sponsored by CORE and the FOR. 


When they first raised the issue at the 1948 
stockholders meeting, Merrill Buffington, secre- 
tary of the corporation, told them they should 
have gone through the procedures outlined by 
the Securities & Exchange Act. So they did, 


but to no avail. 


As early as last September Peck started to 
try to get the issue on the agenda, but the cor- 
poration resorted to stalling and evasion. At 
first the corporation objected to the wording of 
Peck’s proposal. Several times it was rephrased. 
When the Securities & Exchange Commission 
finally deemed the wording proper, the corpora- 
tion claimed it was too late to get the proposal 
on the agenda. At that point Peck and Rustin 
decided on the picketing. 


They carried signs saying: “Greyhound. 


Corp. Follows The Dixiecrat Party Line’ and 
‘Greyhound Corp. Unfair to Negroes.’’ Dur- 
ing the picketing Peck went inside the building 
and distributed explanatory leaflets to everybody 
attending the stockholders meeting. It was sub- 
sequently reported in the press that the corpora- 
tion counsel then spoke on the subject in an 
apologetic manner, blaming the continuance of 
jimcrow on southern state laws. The pickets’ 
leaflet pointed out that the corporation is violat- 
ing the 1946 decision of the Supreme Court out- 
lawing segregation in interstate travel. 


Rustin, a year ago, served 30 days on a 
North Carolina road gang for defying the segre- 
gated bus seating regulations at Chapel Hill. 
He, along with Igal Roodenko, Joe Felmet and 
Andy Johnson, lost their legal appeal because 
of complicating technicalities. Peck and Dennis 
Banks got similar sentences at Asheville, North 
Carolina, but there being no complicating tech- 
nicalities, the cases were dismissed by the state 
when the two announced they would appeal. 
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WHAT THE SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS MEAN TO CORE 


Before adjourning, the U. S. Supreme Court 
issued three important decisions which, while 
they failed to break the 54-year-old precedent 
of “separate but equal’’, are a step forward. 
One of these rulings outlawed segregation in 
interstate travel: the other two called for ad- 
mission of Negroes to white universities in cases 
where the facilities at Negro universities are 
inferior. 

The decision on interstate travel is even 
stronger than that in the Irene Morgan case of 
1946, according to Martin A. Martin, Rich- 
mond, Va., attorney, who handled that case as 
well as the cases of those arrested in Virginia 
during CORE’s 1947 interracial bus trip 
through the upper south. 

But these Supreme Court decisions are mean- 
ingless unless they are put into effect. The way 
to put them into effect is through CORE’s tech- 
nique of non-violent direct action. 

The decision outlawing segregation in dining 
cars will be ineffective unless Negro and inter- 
racial groups enforce it by actually sitting in 
the white sections of dining cars. The rulings 
on the universities will be ineffective unless 
Negroes apply for admission to white universi- 
ties in states where the Negro universities are 
inferior. 3 


CARNATION MILK BOYCOTT 
SUCCESSFUL 


The Carnation Milk Co. has abandoned its 
lily-white employment policy in California as a 
result of a boycott by merchants in the Negro 
sections of Los Angeles and the San Francisco 
bay area. 

This was reported by Manuel Talley during 
his recent trip east. The boycott had been or- 


ganized by Talley as a project of CORE in 
California. 


SEEK TO PUT NEW POLICY INTO 
PRACTICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—In an attempt to put into 
practice the announced non-segregation policy of 
the Salvation Army’s Evangeline Home, Min- 
neapolis CORE is trying to get the YWCA 


to refer girls there. 
The board of the Evangeline Home has an- 


nounced in a local paper that the establishment 
will hereafter admit Negroes. 


WHY DOES BEDFORD “Y” BAR NEGROES 


That is the question asked by these pickets—mem- 

bers of New York CORE and: Brooklyn College 

CORE. Although this YMCA 1s located m 

Brooklyn's Negro section, it has refused to grant 
membership to Negroes. 


HOUSTON GETS SPINGARN MEDAL 


BOSTON—-Charles H. Houston, Washington 
attorney and member of CORE’s national ad- 
visory committee, who died recently, has been 
presented posthumously. with the Spingarn 
Medal, awarded annually by the NAACP to 


a Negro for outstanding achievement. 


In making the presentation, Dean Erwin Gris- 
wold of Harvard Law School commented: “‘It 
is doubtful that there has been a single impor- 
tant case involving civil rights during the past 
fifteen years in which Charles Houston has not 
participated directly or by consultation and ad- 
vice. 


ABC ACCEPTS DEMOCRACY 


Faced with increased protests and court ac- 
tions in four states, the American Bowling Con- 
gress finally capitulated to democracy and voted 
at its recent convention to abandon its lily-white 
policy. 

Minneapolis CORE had been particularly 
active on this front and national CORE was 
among the organizations pressing for a policy 
change. Now CORE must see to it that the 
new policy is put into effect. 


LAUNCH ACTION PROJECTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Among the action plans 
adopted by the CORE Convention are: 


1. A follow-up on the Henderson decision 
of the Supreme Court. A group from St. Louis 
CORE will take the initiative in testing policies 
on railroad dining cars now that segregation is 
outlawed. On a small scale this project will be 
patterned after the 1947 interracial bus trip. 


2. Initiating of three workshops during the 
summer of 195!—in Washington, D. C., St. 


Louis, and California. 


3. Sponsorship of a campaign for noncoop- 
eration with jimcrowism during Brotherhood 
Month (February 1951). This will be pat- 
terned after the Brotherhood Pledge Campaign 
of February, 1950, but will be promoted on a 
much larger scale. 


4. Investigation by the national office of the 
possibility of a coordinated campaign on a na- 
tional scale against one or two business firms 
with a discriminatory employment policy. Any 
such campaign could succeed, it was recognized, 
only if much of such company’s trade came from 
minorities and only if CORE could get enough 
support from various parts of the country. 


Copies of the Convention proceedings will be 
sent to officers of the afhliated CORE groups. 
Any other persons desiring a copy can obtain 
one from the national CORE office. 


PICKETING, SITINS AT BARBER- 
SHOP 


CHICAGO, IIl.—Picketing and sit-ins have 
marked Chicago CORE’s campaign at Al’s 
Barbershop, the establishment picked as a start- 
ing point for ending jimcrow in the borderline 
area where the shop is located. 


Some negotiations have taken place, but Al 
refuses to change his policy. One suggestion 
made by CORE was that Al take on a Negro 
barber who would teach him how to cut 
Negroes’ hair. This was to counter the stereo- 
type argument raised by barbershop manage- 
ments. 


CORE. has also conducted one sit-in at E]- 
liott’s Restaurant, where the waitresses were 
hostile and where a Negro cannot get served 
unless he is insistent. 
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SEVENTEEN D. C. RESTAURANTS 
OPEN TO ALL 


W ASHINGTON—The nation’s capital which 
a few years ago had no more than four restaur- 
ants open to all, now has 17. This was deter- 
mined by the Interracial Workshop through a 
long series of tests. Lists of the non-discrimina- 
tory restaurants and their addresses are avail- 
able free of charge (write Interracial Work- 


shop, 1734 F St. NW). 


Among those which have changed their pol- 
icy is the YMCA Coffee Shop, which was the 
scene of a campaign three years ago conducted 
by the first summer Workshop held by CORE 
in Washington; the Methodist Building Cafe- 
teria and the National Zoo Cafeteria, whose 
policies were changed by the 1948 Workshop 
and the Greyhound Terminal Restaurant, whose 
policy was changed as a result of action by last 
year's Workshop. 


One factor behind the recent change in 
policy of some of the others has been the prose- 
cution of Thompson’s Restaurant under an old 
anti-discrimination law passed in 1872. 


“By all means, please make every effort to 
patronize those places that are open to all, re- 
gardless of your ancestry,’ stated an appeal 
issued by the Workshop in releasing the list. 
‘It is important that their policies of no dis- 
crimination become well established and that 
they do not lose business because of it.” 


Compiling of the list was the result of imnu- 
merable tests. The first test was usually with an 
interracial group. If they were served without 
incident, the next was usually with an all Negro 
group. Four or five further tests were then made 
at each establishment to make sure. 


In establishments found to discriminate, 
Workshop representatives attempted to nego- 
tiate a change of policy with those in charge. 


From time to time as the number of non- 
discriminatory restaurants increases, the Work- 
shop will print new lists for distribution. 


TEST RESTAURANTS 


EVANSTON, IIl.—A series of tests to de- 
termine the extent of discrimination by local 
restaurants, is two thirds completed, Evanston 


CORE reports. 


The group plans to print and circulate the 
final result of the survey. 
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CASUALTY OF THE HYSTERIA 


BARTLESVILLE, Okla.—Ruth Brown, or- 
ganizer of a CORE. group in this borderline 
town of 19,000 became a casualty of today's 
hysteria when she was removed from the city 


librarian’s job which she had held for 35 years. 


The tragic story is one which unfortunately 
is being duplicated from coast to coast. Re- 
sponsibility lies with groups which are most 
rabidly anti-Russian but which in accordance 
with Russia’s undemocratic procedures try to 
silence persons with opposing viewpoints—par- 
ticularly those who take the principles of democ- 
racy seriously. 


Citizens’ Committee on Rampage 


It started in Bartlesville about six months 
ago with a so-called Citizens’ Committee com- 
posed of a small segment of the local American 
Legion chapter, members of Pro-America—a 
Republican women’s club—and members of 
local chapters of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the United Daughters of the 


Confederacy. 


First target of the Citizens’ Committee was 


the local YWCA, which had put into effect a 


limited interracial program. The Committee de- 


manded discontinuance of the program and the 


discharge of the head of the administrative staff. 
The YWCA board referred the matter to the 
membership which voted approval of the estab- 
lished program by a large majority. The Com- 
mittee then proceeded to exert pressure through 
the Community Chest, through which the 
YWCA funds are received. 


Ruth Brown was the next target. The Citi- 
zens Committee appeared at a meeting of the 
City Commissioners to complain about her 
CORE activities and about “‘subversive’’ litera- 
ture in the library—the Nation, New Republic 
and Soviet Russia Today. As a result, the City 
Commissioners, purportedly under the city’s 
home rule charter, enacted an ordinance plac- 
ing administration of the library under their con- 
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RUTH BROWN 


trol (it was previously under control of a 
Library Board) and proceeded to fire Miss 
Brown. 


Quiz Ruth Brown on CORE Activities 
On July 25, Miss Brown was called by the 


Mayor to a closed conference of the City Com- 
missioners. The first question put to her was: 
‘“Did you take two young colored women with 
1 to a drugstore where they weren’t supposed 
to be?” 


Readers of the CORE-lator will recall this 
incident and the refusal of the manager to serve 
the group. They will also recall how Miss 
Brown, with some Negro friends, broke down 
the color line in local churches. 


When asked whether she had signed a Loy- 
alty Oath, she said she had never seen one but 


(Continued on page four) 


D. C. CAFE CASE BEING APPEALED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Aijided by The 
Coordinating Committee for the Enforcement 
of D. C. Anti-Discrimination Laws, The Inter- 
racial Workshop is now appealing to the higher 
courts the conviction of a group of 15 whites 


and Negroes who were refused service on July 


17 at Sholl’s Cafe. 


_ Charged with “disorderly conduct,” the 15. w 


were arrested and sentenced by Judge Thomas ~~ 


Quinn to $25 fines or 10-day jail terms. The 
case was assigned to Judge Quinn in U. S. 
District Court after Judge Armond W. Scott 
disqualified himself, asserting: “As a citizen, I 
believe any law that discriminates against any 
citizen is unconstitutional.” 


After considerable preliminary testing and 
negotiating at several downtown restaurants and 
lunchcounters, the group had decided to go to 
Sholl’s on July 17 and wait for service from 


about 11:20 to 2:30. 


First Two in Line Arrested 


Barbara Henderson, who headed the line, 
reached the steamtable before she was told she 
would not be served. The owner promptly went 
out and brought back a traffic cop. He then 
removed the trays from Miss WHenderson, 
George Houser, who was next in line and from 
several of the others. After a brief discussion 
with Houser and Miss Henderson, the cop ar- 
rested them. After being booked, however, they 
were promptly released at the order of the D. C. 
corporation counsel, and then rearrested. 


Thirteen of the group continued to wait for 
service as the management routed a second line 
around them. McGarraghy apologized to cus- 
tomers, referring to the group as “Communists 
and advising to “‘shove them aside’’ if they got 
in the way. 


Meanwhile, he had called for more police. 
Soon 15 cops arrived. Then, Judge James A. 
Cobb, formerly of municipal court, conferred 
with the owner and police and then approached 
Clayton Flowers, the group’s spokesman. He 
told Flowers that the group’s action might jeo- 
pardize the appeal of a recent unfavorable deci- 
sion concerning a civil rights statute of 1872. 
After a discussion with the judge, Flowers 
calmly, but firmly, told him that the group 
would wait for service. 


Thirteen Others Arrested 


Soon thereafter, upon orders from the owner, 
all members of the group were arrested, one by 


one, herded into two patrol wagons and jailed 


overnight. They were released the following 
day upon putting up $5 bail. 


.» -Puyblie’ reaction to the incident was mixed. 
_ Most of the customers, seeing Negroes in the 
group, seemed to realize what was happening. 


Twelve customers left when they learned that 
Negroes were being refused ‘service. Barbara 


Parsons ‘heard~one’ man say: “If this group 
_ Isn't going to get served, I won't eat here.’’-T wo 


men. came in and Ruth Sorenson heard one of 
them say: “Oh; they don’t serve colored here: 
let’s leave!’ A few customers took the owner’s 
side remarking: “‘A bunch of Communists !’’ But 
the reaction of most of the customers was either 
curiosity or indifference. 


Legal defense was placed in the hands of the 
local NAACP legal defense committee and its 
chairman Frank Reeves. At the trial defense 
counsel contended that members of the group had 
a legal right to wait for service and that a con- 
viction would mean that the government, in the 
form of police power, could enforce a discrimi- 
natory policy at any restaurant. However, Judge 
Quinn handed down a conviction, asserting that 
‘‘Lawlessness under our system of government 
cannot be tolerated.’ 


_ The Coordinating Committee which is help- 
ing the appeal includes Rev. Smallwood Wil- 
liams, chairman; Lynn Kirk, secretary-treasurer ; 
Charles C. Beckett, local executive secretary 
of the Urban League; Mrs. Alice Hunter, sec- 
retary of the D. C. Recreation Board: Dr. 
John J. O'Connor of the Catholic Interracial 
Council and Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, first 
N egro to gain admittance to the American As- 
sociation of University Women. Many persons 
all over the country have contributed money for 
the appeal. 


ono “Steet 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Barbee Durham and 
Mrs. M. E. Becker have organized a Colum- 
bus Committee on the Sholl’s Case, which is 
raising funds to appeal the conviction of the 
15 in Washington. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Twelve hundred _per- 
sons attended a concert to protest the discrimi- 
natory admittance policies of Cincinnati’s two 
music schools. Promoting the concert was the 
Cincinnati Committee on Human Relations. 


SIX MORE ARRESTS AT BALLROOM 
CHICAGO—A waiting line action at the Imn- 


anon Ballroom here on July 15 wound up with 
the arrest of six Negroes and whites on dis- 
orderly conduct charges. ~— 

Judge Moirissy: offered to dismiss the cases 


if the group would agree not to repeat “the 
same pattern of behavior.’’ Four agreed, but 


Jack Fooden and Dick: Schwartz rejected the 


judge’s proposal. They were tried, convicted 
and fined $200. and costs. But the judge, im- 
mediately after passing sentence, decided to 
‘“‘vacate the fines’’ temporarily—that is until 


December 14. 


This was in line with the policy the courts 
have followed regarding the Trianon—a policy 
of threatening without actually cracking down. 
The case of seven persons arrested on March 1 1! 
under similar circumstances never has come to 
trial. Maynard Wishner, of the Mayor's Com- 
mission on Human Relations, who has been in 
close contact with police, prosecutors and judges, 
told members of the group that the reason for 
continuing the March case indefinitely was to 
keep them from returning to the ballroom. 


Cops Waiting 

When the group arrived at the ballroom on 
July 15, Lieutenant William Hennessey was 
waiting for them. He approached saying: ““Go 
home, beat it, or I'll have to arrest you.’’ Asked 
what the charges would be, he stated: “‘dis- 
orderly conduct and I’m giving you five minutes 
to disperse.” The group remained at the en- 
trance to the ballroom and in less than five 
minutes the six were under arrest and on their 
' way to the wagon. Anticipating violence, Zeno- 
phon Abraham and Elizabeth Fooden climbed 
aboard. But Dick and Sue Schwartz, Jack Foo- 
den and Kay Meyers decided to noncooperate 
completely with the arrest. After slumping to 
the ground, they were dragged and pushed into 
the wagon, and driven to the Woodlawn police 
station. 


Rough Handling 


“While I stood in the police station, I wit- 
nessed for the first time the type of police action 
the public seldom sees,’ Abraham states. “I 
saw four. so-called lawmen drag Dick and Jack 
into the station, lift them a few feet above the 
floor, and slam them down, handcuffed.”’ 


Describing the ride from women’s court to 
the county jail, Sue Schwartz, who was preg- 
nant, said: ““We drove there by way of 300 
North over the worst roads in the city. On at 
least eight occasions I was bounced some 18 
inches into the air. I tried to assume a position ~ 


WAITING LINE AT BALLROOM 


(Note the arm of an attendant inside, holding 
the door shut) 
that would protect the baby from the jarring, 
but I fainted several times from the pain of this.” 


Upon arrival at the county jail the four non- 
cooperators refused to eat. Jack Fooden and 
Dick Schwartz remained on hunger strike for 
four days, until they were removed to the prison 
hospital. On the fifth day, they were bailed out 
by friends. The other four had been bailed out 


previously. 


George Leighton of the NAACP handled 
their case in court. The campaign to end jim- 
crow at the Trianon Ballroom is being con- 


ducted by University of Chicago CORE. 


TO FIGHT YMCA JIMCROW 


TOLEDO, O.—Refused a room at the Cen- 
tral YMCA and sent to the Negro branch, Jim ~ 
Clark, CORE field representative, pledged to 


press a campaign against the prevailing policy. 


After Clark’s failure to get a room, Harold 
Anderson, president of the local YMCA’s 
board of directors, was visited by an interracial 
delegation including representatives of the 


NAACP. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Continuing its drive 
to end jimcrow at the Bedford YMCA, New 
York CORE held two more picket demonstra- 
tions there recently. Although the Bedford 
YMCA is located in the Negro section, it re- 
fuses to open its swimming pool and gymnasium 
facilities to Negroes. 


(RUTH BROWN—continued from page one) 
would sign one if it were presented to her. None 


could be found in the City Manager’s files. 
Imply She Is a Red 


One Commissioner asked: “‘Miss Brown, I 
understand you to say that you are not a Com- 
munist>’’” Miss Brown replied: “‘I certainly am 
not.” 


Further questions pertained to Miss Brown's 
agreement with the former Library Board on 
the “‘subversive’ publications, a writer with 
whom Miss Brown had discussed the library 
situation and the views of Paul Robeson, whose 
picture a Commissioner understood had once 
hung in the library. 


Told She Is Fired 


No notes or minutes on the questioning were 
taken. An hour after it ended, the city man- 
ager telephoned Miss Brown at her home and 
read to her the Council’s statement of the ter- 
mination of her employment ‘“‘forthwith.”’ To 
date she has received no written confirmation of 
her dismissal. 


Two weeks later the mayor, asked during a 
Commissioners’ meeting whether the race issue 
or Communism were responsible for Miss 
Brown’s dismissal, stated twice that it was 
neither. Rather, it was “‘insubordination.”’ 
Pressed for specific instances of insubordination, 
the mayor could not recall one. Neither could 
any other official present at the hour and a half 
questioning on July 25. 


Case to be Fought 


Miss Brown’s case has been publicized con- 
siderably by the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom. Fol- 
lowing the dismissal, she sought a lawyer to fight 
the case but could find none willing to repre- 
sent her. News has just reached us that she 
has finally managed to secure one. For further 
information write to Friends of Miss Brown, 


514 Johnstone, Bartlesville, Okla. 


EVANSTON, IIl.—Based on its survey, 
Evanston CORE. has recently issued an attrac- 
tive leaflet listing 43 local restaurants which do 
not discriminate. “‘We ask your patronage of 
these restaurants as a sign of registered ap- 
proval,’’ the leaflet says. 


CHICAGO—CORE was among the many 
organizations whose protests caused Mayor 
Martin Kennelly to bring about rescinding of 


the police ban on the film, ““No Way Out’’ in 


Chicago. 
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PICKETING AGAINST JOB BIAS 


s 
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NEW YORK CIF Y—tThe issue of discrimi- 
nation in office employment was brought to pub- 
lic attention by New York CORE with pick- 
eting and leaflet distribution at the office of the 
Association of Private Office Personnel Agen- 
cies. The Assn., representing 72 of New York’s 
white collar employment agencies, has started 
a law suit aimed at weakening the State Anti- 
Discrimination Law. 

The suit seeks to outlaw four important regu- 
lations of the Commission which enforces the 
law. Purpose of the legal action is to enable em- 
ployment agencies and employers to discriminate 
freely, without having to resort to subterfuge. 


One regulation which the suit seeks to out- 
law prohibits pre-employment inquiries as to an 


A CALL FOR ACTION DURING 
BROTHERHOOD MONTH 


The following is part of an appeal urging 
your participation in the Pledge Brotherhood 
Campaign during this coming Brotherhood 
Month (February). The program calls for 
boycotting places of business, recreation or wor- 
ship which practice racial discrimination. Sign- 
ers of the appeal include: John Dewey, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, E. 
Stanley Jones, Dorothy Maynor, A. Philip 
Randolph, Ira DeA. Reid, Arnold Rose and 
Lillian Smith. 3 


‘Last year, the idea was publicized and 
circulated on a small scale. It met with an 
enthusiastic response and a number of signifi- 
cant events took place around it. 


‘In a city in Oregon a devoted white woman 
decided that she could not observe the Pledge 
and still attend her segregated church. She in- 
formed her pastor of her decision. This incident 
led the pastor to make a declaration of prin- 
ciples from the pulpit, calling the congregation 
to join him in committing themselves: to the in- 
terracial idea. When he called for those who ac- 
cepted the challenge to stand with him as a 
sign of their conviction, in a dramatically tense 
moment nearly the entire congregation arose. 


‘““We think this year this plan can have a 
stimulating effect in calling people to practice 
what they preach. We hope you will join us 
in endorsing this unique plan for this year and 
that we may hear from you soon. (CORE, 


513 West 166 St., New York 32, N. Y.)” 


applicant’s complexion or asking for his photo- 
graph. The Association’s argument as quoted 
in the New York Times is: “Distant employers 
have no way of judging the appearance of a 
prospective employe without a photograph.” 
CORE’s leaflet points out that this regulation 
ls necessary because “‘Many employers want to 
bar N egroes—without stating that color is the 
reason. 


(Continued on page two) 


JOB BIAS—(continued from page one) 


Another regulation which the suit seeks to 
outlaw prohibits employers and employment 
agencies from asking the original name of a job 


applicant who has changed his name. The As- 


sociation’s argument as quoted in the New York 
Times is: “‘Many Communists have changed 
their names and an employer should have the 
right to inquire into this.” CORE’s leaflet 
points out that this regulation is necessary be- 
cause ‘‘Many employers want to bar persons of 
foreign or Jewish origin—even when they have 
changed their names to avert discrimination.’ 


The other two provisions which the Associa- 
tion wants voided are of a somewhat similar 
nature. | 


CORE HEADS SUCCESSFUL FIGHT 
AGAINST CITY CHARTER 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis CORE was the first 
local group to oppose a proposed city charter, 
which had absolutely no civil rights provisions 


and which would have been effective for many | 


years without change. Until CORE took its 
stand, local support of the charter was unani- 
mous. Business, labor, the press, religious and 
educational leaders—everybody backed it. 


But once CORE took its stand, opposition 
snowballed. The Negro weeklies, the NAACP, 
a couple of local unions joined the fight against 
it. CORE members made speeches, canvassed 
neighborhoods, passed out literature, worked at 
the polls. Marvin Rich, of the CORE group, 
headed the campaign. Joe and Billie Ames, 
CORE leaders, spoke at two meetings in one 
night. This was typical of the intensive work 
that went into the campaign. On election eve, 
CORE was on two radio stations simulta- 
neously. Outcome: the city: charter was de- 


feated by 52,000 votes. 


GET HOTEL TO SERVE NEGROES 


EVANSTON, IIl.—lIt took three test cases 
by Evanston CORE to get the Orrington Hotel 
to serve Negroes. In the first case a Negro 
couple went in first and was refused service. 
A white couple who followed refused to be 
served as long as the Negro couple were un- 
served. Both couples left without service. 


The second test was by an interracial group, 
who were served reluctantly. On the third test, 
service was satisfactory. 


ANTI-JIMCROW SQUEEZE 
PLAY 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—This is a story 
of a squeeze play by which one lone 
CORE. member beat jimcrow on a train 
here in the deep south. Her name is Mer- 


vene Ross of St. Louis CORE. 


First she sat in one coach reserved for 
whites. The conductor told her to move 
to the jimcrow coach. She refused. So 
the conductor had all the passengers move 
to the next coach back. Then Miss Ross 
moved into that coach. The same thing 
happened. She did it a third time. On 
this occasion the conductor didn’t molest 
her. After all, he couldn’t squeeze all 
the white passengers in the caboose! 


STEWART ARRESTED AGAIN 
FOR SEEKING HAIRCUT 


CHICAGO—Joffre Stewart, Negro student 
at Roosevelt College and a CORE member, 
was arrested on October 3 for the third time in 
as many semesters for attempting to get a hair- 
cut at the barbershop in Room 503 of the Fine 
Arts Building. 


Booked on a disorderly conduct charge, he 
was fined $100 and costs. Funds to pay off 
the fine were raised by the students under the 
leadership of Robert D. Waltz, president of the 
student council. However, payment of the fine 
proved unnecessary for Stewart was granted a 
mayor's pardon so that he could be sent for 
psychiatric examination. This. was due to the 
fact that he practiced complete non-violent, non- 
cooperation during the arrest, a course of action 
which is beyond the comprehension of police 
mentality. He was subsequently paroled. 


The Roosevelt Torch, student publication of 
Roosevelt College, commented editorially: ‘““We. 
do not agree with all of Stewart’s methods, but 
we. admire his philosophy, his fortitude and his 
integrity.” 


CHICAGO—CORE members and other op- 
ponents of jimcrow who have in the past de- 
clined to give blood to the American Red 
Cross because of its unscientific policy of segre- 
gating the plasma according to race, will be 
pleased to know that the organization’s na- 
tional board of governors on Nov. 19 voted to: 
cease requiring a notation of the donor's race 
on his medical history card. 
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CORE AWARD TO “NO WAY OUT” 


Professor John Dewey (center), member of 
CORE’s National Advisory Committée, pre- 
sents award to Albert Lichtman, vice-president 
of Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. (left) 
for the film “No Way Out,” describing it as 
“an outstanding. motion picture which points out 
that -not violence, but better understanding is 
the key to improved race relations.” To the right 
of Professor Dewey is Catharine Raymond, 
CORE ’s treasurer. Mr. Lichtman accepted the 
award on behalf of Darryl F. Zanuck, vice- 
president in charge of production, who subse- 
quently wrote Professor Dewey expressing 
thanks “for the honor paid me by your organi- 
zation.” 


HOW TO DEFEAT ILLEGAL 
ENFORCEMENT OF JIMCROW 
ON DINERS 


Although the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered the nation’s railroads to cease 
segregation on their diners as of Dec. 15, some 
railroads are attempting to evade compliance. 
This was revealed by Belford Lawson, the at- 
torney who handled the successful appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court of Elmer W. Hen- 
derson, which prompted the ICC to act. 


Lawson obtained a copy of an order to 
conductors and dining car stewards, issued by 
the Southern Railway, which claimed to have 
abandoned segregation in July. The order 
states that “‘white passengers should be seated 
from the buffet or kitchen end of the dining car 
and Negroes from the opposite end.” 


CORE points out that such a program can 
easily be defeated by refusing to cooperate with 
dining car stewards who try to enforce it. Pas- 
sengers can sit wherever they like in any dining 
car. Stewards no longer have any legal author- 
ity to make them do otherwise. — 


. | 


NEW APPEAL IN D. C. CAFE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Municipal 
Court of Appeals has turned down an appeal 
in the case of 15 members of the Summer 
Interracial Workshop arrested last July when 
they attempted to get served at Sholl’s Cafe. 
Charged with ‘‘disorderly conduct’’ they were 


sentenced to $25 fines or 10-day jail terms. 


Following the decision, Frank Reeves, the 
group’s attorney, filed a motion for reconsid- 
eration, but that too was rejected. The Com- 
mittee for the Appeal of the Sholl’s Case met 
and decided to appeal to the higher courts. 
Cost of the appeal to the U. S. District Cou 
will be approximately $500. | | 


Commenting on the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals decision, Reeves said: “I can suggest no 
reason for the court’s action, particularly in 
light of the fact that the court only a few days 
previously had denied a defense motion to dis- 
miss the Thompson’s Restaurant case, thereby 
clearly indicating its intention to consider the 
validity of the 1872 and 1873 (D. C. civil 
rights) statutes. And in the event it holds these 
statutes valid and effective, our contention that 
charges against members of the group resulted 
from the cafe owner's violaation of the law, 


will be clearly sustained.” 


END DISCRIMINATION AT 
TWO BOWLING ALLEYS 


PASADENA, Calif.—Through tests followed 


by negotiations with management, Pasadena 
CORE has ended jimcrow at two of the town’s 
bowling alleys. 


Both alleys had previously refused to admit 


Negroes either to bowl or to attend bowling 
classes. 


ATTENTION CORE GROUPS 


The Committee on Employment, appointed at 
the Convention, has recommended that CORE 
investigate the possibility of a coordinated anti- 
job discrimination campaign, directed against a 
particular national corporation or product (i.e., 


such as A & P, Sears Roebuck, Pillsbury, 


Woolworth’s, Coca-Cola, Colgate’s, etc.). 
Questionnaires on this issue have been sent out 
to all CORE groups. IF YOUR GROUP 
HAS NOT YET FILLED OUT THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURNED 
IT TO THE NATIONAL CORE OF- 
FICE, PLEASE DO SO PROMPTLY. 
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BREAK JIMCROW PATTERN IN 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


WILMINGTON, O.—A 16-year-old policy 
of jimcrow in the grade schools of this southern 
Ohio town was broken in September when 
21 Negro pupils of the 5th and 6th grades 


were assigned to three schools which had pre- 
viously been lily-white. 


The change resulted from a vigorous cam- 


paign by Workers Against Discrimination, a lo- 
cal interracial group. However, Negro pupils in 
the first four grades are still being jimcrowe 

in an old school building dating back to the 


last century. 


‘Whereas Workers Against Discrimination 
welcomes the progress toward an_ integrated 
school system, it is not blinded to the serious 
situation regarding segregation which still ex- 
ists,” explains Rev. Ernest Bromley, spokes- 
man for the group. ‘Nor does it intend, in 
the face of a little gain, to relax its efforts, be- 
cause the goal toward which it has been striv 
ing is yet to be achieved.” 


TO HELP ABOLISH THE REMAIN- 
ING JIMCROW NEGRO GRADE 
SCHOOL (MIDLAND SCHOOL), 
BROMLEY CALLS UPON CORELA- 
TOR READERS TO WRITE PRO- 
TEST LETTERS Ali ONCE TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, WILMING- 
TON, O., AND ‘TO GOVERNOR 
FRANK LAUSCHE, STATE CAPITOL, 
COLUMBUS, O. 


Midland School, the one remaining jimcrow 
grade school, with two teachers, is being kept 
in operation even though there are less than 
30 pupils attending. Although segregation in 
the grade schools was initiated in 1934, the 
high school has always been interracial. The 
town has a population of 8,300—300 of whom 
are Negroes. 


The campaign to mobilize local opinion 
against jimcrow in the grade schools met con- 
siderable opposition from the board of educa- 
tion, and from other sources. Students at Wil- 
mington College who were active in the drive, 
were threatened with expulsion. As a result of 
Bromley’s activity, he, his wife and son were 
evicted from their home. Helpful to the cam- 
paign was the direct action taken by Charles 
Graham, who refused to send his son to a 
segregated school. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Caincinnati Com- 
mittee on Human Relations is continuing its 
campaign to get the Conservatory of Music 
and College of Music to admit Negro students. 
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Call For Action In 
Brotherhood Month 


Encouraged by the enthusiastic res- 
ponse to the Pledge Brotherhood action 
campaign during the first two years of 
its existence, the Congress of Racial 
E.quality and Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion have decided to expand the program 
this year. The February campaign in- 
volves refraining from patronizing places 
of business, recreation or worship which 
practice racial discrimination. 

Listing types of action which can be 
taken, this year’s appeal says: “‘The 
least defensible place for jimcrow to 
exist is in church. An effective plan may 
be to bring a friend of another racial 
group to worship with you, or accompany 
him to his church. 

**Find out whether local theaters, 
restaurants and other public places dis- 
criminate in seating racial minorities. 
If they do, visit the manager and urge 
him to change his policy. Find out the 
employment situation for minority groups 
in such fields as department stores, 
public transportation, etc. A talk with 
the manager may be the beginning of a 
campaign that will ultimately change 
policy.”’ 

Sponsors of the campaign include 
Roger Baldwin, Frank R. Crosswaith, 
William J. Faulkner, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, Willard 
S. Townsend, Mordecai W. Johnson and 
Lillian Smith. 

For further information on the cam- 
paign and for plans for group action 
during Pledge Brotherhood month as 
well as individual action, write the 
CORE office, 513 West 166 Street, New 
York 32, New York. 


CHICAGO—Tests are being conducted 
by Chicago CORE at Loop restaurants 
and on the southwest side. 


Hand Out Leaflets 
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Members of St. Louis CORE are handing 
out leaflets in front of Kresge’s urging 
racial equality at the store’s eating 
facilities. Members of the Citizens Pro- 
tective Association, an offshoot of Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith’s Nationalist Party have 
on occasion distributed white supremacy 
leaflets at the same time in an attempt 
to defeat CORE’s campaign. 


Dime Stores Cooperate 
With CORE Experiment 


ST. LOUIS—A1] four downtown dime- 
stores—Woolworth’s, McCrory’s, Kres- 
ge’s and Neisner’s—are now cooperating 
with St. Louis CORE by allowing ex- 
periments aimed at paving the way for 
a complete breakdown in discrimination 
at their eating facilities. These experi- 
ments consist in sending small CORE 
groups to eat at these places at regular 
intervals—in some instances once a day, 
(Continued on page three) 


“Anti-CORE Police, 


Prosecutor Linked to 
The Crime World 


HACKENSACK, N.J.—Like a lurid who- 
dunnit, the story is unfolding about tie- 
ups between the gambling operations of 
some of the nation’s biggest gangsters 
and two police chiefs and a prosecutor 
who brazenly cracked down on New 
York CORE’s 1947-48 campaign to end 
discrimination at Palisades Pool. 

Most recent development was the Ber- 
gen County gambling grand jury’s in- 
dictment of Walter Winne on 19 counts 
alleging misconduct in office. At the 
time of the CORE campaign, Winne was 
county prosecutor. Had CORE sought an 
investigation of the brutality on the part 
of the Park guards and police, the in- 
vestigator would have been Winne. But, 
at the same time Winne’s law firm were 
attorneys for the Park. So Winne, the 
prosecutor, would have been investig- 
ating one of his own clients. When CORE 
CORE brought a federal civil rights suit 
on behalf of 10 of the group who were 
refused admission to the pool, who 
should appear at the preliminary hearing 
for the Park but Winne’s nephew George, 
who was also a member of the Winne 
law firm. 

A macabre development occurred on 
September 7 when Police Chief Fred 
Stengel of Fort Lee committed suicide, 
four days after he had been indicted by 
the grand jury for laxity in investigating 
a local gambling establishment operated 
by Joe Adonis. Three days previous 
Willie Moretti, bigtime gambler who also 
figured in the grand jury investigation, 
was shot todeath in a cafe just opposite 
from the Park gate where CORE used to 
picket during the hot summer weekends. 

Police Chief Stengel apparently could 
not take it, but he could certainly give 
it—that is to CORE members. It was he 
who supervised the brutal dragging away 
of CORE members from the pool entrance 
and out of the Park, who winked at the 
beatings by Park guards, who repeatedly 
arrested members of the group seeking 
admission to the pool. On one occasion 
he pushed around the CORE people so 
roughly that even the Park owner, who 
was on the scene, complained. ‘‘I’m 


handling this,’’ Stengel told him. 

The other police chief involved, Frank 
Borrell of Cliffside Park(Palisades Park 
lies in both Fort Lee and Cliffside Park), 
who arrested over 40 pickets during the 
CORE campaign, testified last winter 
that he had made no gambling arrests in 
25 years. It was subsequently revealed 
that a house owned by a cousin of his 
was the location of Frank Erickson ’s 
local gambling establishment. One ex- 
planation of his zeal against the pickets 
lies in his testimony before the Kefauver 
Committee that part of his $25,000 an- 
nual income comes from amusement con- 
cessions which he operates in Palisades 
Park. 


Union to Promote 
School Integration 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The Human Rights 
Committee of Local 688 of the AFL 
Teamsters Union is going to take over 
promotion of St. Louis CORE’s *‘A Plan 
for the Preparation in the St. Louis 
Schools for the End of Racial Segre- 
gation.’’ 

_ An agreement reached between CORE 
and Harold Gibbons, secretary-treasurer 
of the local and a member of CORE’s 
advisory committee, provides that the 
union committee will arrange for fin- 
ancing the plan, for having it printed, 
for distributing it and for getting organi- 
zational indorsements. CORE will be 
given credit for compiling the informa- 
tion. 


Second Ohio Music 
School Admits Negro 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—A second victory in 
the campaign of the Cincinnati Com- 
mittee on Human Relations to end dis- 
crimination at local music. schools 
occurred on October 16 when the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music announced 
enrollment of its first Negro, Henry 
Garcia. 

The change of policy on the part of 
both music schools followed a 2-year 
campaign by the Cincinnati Committee 
on Human Relations, marked by picket 
demonstrations, benefit concerts and 
finally a public hearing. 
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(DIME STORES—Continued from page one) 


in others once every week or two. 

During the past two months, CORE 
has arranged for at least one Negro to 
eat at the cafeteria in Woolworth’s down- 
town store. Since CORE people still 
can’t get service at the steam counter 
or coffee section, the plan is for Negroes 
to go along the line picking up already- 
prepared foods such as_ sandwiches, 
desserts, salads and milk and then sit- 
ting at a table of their own choice. 

Management reports no bad customer 
reaction from this experiment. Waitresses 
have been either friendly or indifferent. 

The greatest value of the Woolworth 
experiment, according to St. Louis 
CORE, is in pointing it out to other 
dime store managers as an example of 
-a@ place which permits Negroes to use 
its eating facilities. In the case of Nei- 
sner’s, CORE was able to show its man- 
ager a Negro eating at Woolworth’s. The 
upshot was that he agreed to let CORE 
conduct similar experiments at Neisner’s, 
at first limited to once every two weeks. 
In getting him to agree to this, CORE 
spokesmen had to stiffly oppose his 
proposal for putting in a jimcrow counter 
for Negroes such as exists at Kresge’s. 

When negotiating with the manager of 
Kresge’s, the Woolworth situation was 
also a strong talking point. This mana- 
ger finally agreed to let CORE conduct 
similar experiments at Kresge’s, at first 
limited to once a week. 

At McCrory’s downtown store, the 
manager has been aware for some months 
that CORE is sending testing pairs. He 
says he does not object to Negroes be- 
ing served at the counter and that wait- 
resses may serve Negroes if they so 
desire. Except for two occasions in 
October, the CORE groups have always 
been served. | 


Jimcrow High School 
Bowling Club Ended 


EVANSTON, Illinois—The high school’s 
bowling club is now open to all students 
regardless of race. Following three 


meetings between spokesmen for Evans- 
ton CORE and the principal, an agree- 
ment was reached that the club would 
end its jimcrow policy by hereafter pat- 
ronizing a non-discriminating alley. 


New Field Worker 


In accordance with the decision of the 
November CORE Council meeting, Wally 
Nelson has started his job as full time 
field worker. 

As a result of a couple of meetings 
arranged by Betty Beaver and addressed 
by Wally in Pittsburgh it looks as though 
a CORE group may soon get started 
there. Other places for new groups sug- 
gested by the CORE Council include 
Jefferson City and Kansas City, Mo.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Richmond, Va.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Indianapolis and Elkhart, 
Ind.; Philadelphia; Omaha and Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Cleveland College, Baldwin- 
Wallace College and Ohio Wesleyan 
University in Ohio. 

Wally’s duties, as outlined by the 
CORE Council, will include recruiting 
for the Workshops on college campuses, 
contacting church and labor groups, 
organizing weekend workshops, doing 
intensive leg-work on local problems, 
working on special projects such as the 
Cicero situation, organizing new groups, 
and stimulating existing groups. 

Wally has been active in CORE for 
some years. In 1947 he took part in the 
interracial bus trip through the upper 
south. Since then, he has been working 
in southern Ohio with the Cincinnati 
Committee on Human Relations, which 
recently ended discrimination at the two 
Cincinnati music schools, and with Op- 
eration Brotherhood, an _ anti-jifmcrow 
project in the area. 


Capital Playground 
Becomes Interracial 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A campaign, be- 


gun by the summer Workshop and con- 
tinued by the permanent Workshop, to 
make the Hoover playground interracial, 
is rapidly approaching a successful con- 
clusion. 

‘*After about six weeks of official 
silence while the playground was used 
almost exclusively by Negro children, 
the Recreation Department returned to 
the Playground the same directors who 
were there previously,’’ reports Al 
Mindlin of the Interracial Workshop. “‘But 
now these directors are issuing equip- 
ment to all children and are carrying on 
an integrated program. 

‘*Even though the playground is still 
officially ‘white’, the Recreation Board 
has announced a formal hearing at which 
the playground undoubtedly will be of- 
ficially declared unsegregated.”’ 

The playground is located in a 75% 
Negro area. Although it is capable of 
handling 250 children daily, it handled 
only 25 under the former lily-white 
policy. The summer Workshop first or- 
ganized community support and then 
conducted a pilgrimage in which parents 
accompanied an interracial group of 
children to the playground. A second 
pilgrimage was planned but was found 
unnecessary because the playground 
was already becoming integrated. Until 
recently Recreation Department officials 
were completely uncooperative. 


New CORE Planned 


MINNE APOLIS—Following a_ meeting 
held in St. Paul and addressed by Wally 
Nelson, CORE’s new field worker, Minn- 
eapolis CORE plans to organize a sep- 
arate group here. This would mean that 
each of the twin cities would have a 
CORE unit. . 

Wally also spoke at a meeting in 
Minneapolis. Action plans of the Minn- 
eapolis CORE include re-testing of the 
Prom Ballroom and tests at some res- 
taurants in the Midway district—the area 
between the twin cities. The group is 
continuing its tests and re-tests of bowl- 
ing alleys and roller skating rinks. 
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BROTHERHOOD MONTH 195! 


NEGRO AND WHITE MINISTERS PLEDGE TO BOYCOTT JIMCROW 


Bein See notes 


Rev. Adam Clayton Powell (left), Negro, of Aspetinian Baptist Church located in Hariens and Rev. Donald Har- 
rington (right), white, of Community Church located in New York’s midtown, lead their respective congregations 
February 11 in signing pledges of the Pledge Brotherhood Campaign calling for a boycott of jimcrow places of 
business, recreation and worship throughout February (Brotherhood Month). 


JUDGE WARING CONVICTS JIMCROW PICKET THEATER OWNER’S HOME 


At a Brotherhood ‘Month meeting sponsored by CORE One of New York CORE’s Brotherhood Month activi- 
and FOR and attended by over 400 persons, U. S. Judge ties was to picket the home of Marcus Heiman protest- 
J. Waties Waring of the Eastern District of South ing the jimcrow policy at his Ford’s Theater in 
Carolina speaks on “Jimcrow Convicted.” Baltimore and his National Theater in Washington. 


35,000 PLEDGES DISTRIBUTED 
DURING BROTHERHOOD MONTH 


More than 35,000 pledges calling on people 


to boycott jimcrow places of business, recrea-— 
tion and worship during Brotherhood Month. . 
(February) have been distributed to all parts. 
of the country in the second annual Pledge. 


Brotherhood Campaign. 


Initiated for the first time in February 1950 
the Campaign aims at making Brotherhood 
Month more than an occasion for pious words. 
Again this year a number of prominent persons 
indorsed the Campaign. Eleanor Roosevelt gave 
it a good sendoff in her January 31 “My Day” 
column. 


CORE groups were active in circulating the 
pledges. Evanston CORE made them avail- 
able to 10 churches. At least one white church, 
the First Congregational, passed them out with 
its church bulletin. New York CORE dis- 
tributed 2,000 pledges at Brooklyn churches, 
together with leaflets explainmg CORE’s cur- 
rent drive to end jimcrow at the Bedford Y.M. 
C.A. The Interracial Workshop in Wash- 


~ ington got batches of 100 pledges to such 


groups as the Better Relations Committee of 
the Elks and the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. In St. Louis CORE members 
spoke on the campaign at four institutes held by 
the Metropolitan Federation of Churches and 
then distributed the pledges. Robert W. Law- 
son, minister of the Unitarian Church in Day- 
ton, Ohio, sent out pledges to 100 of the most 
prominent persons in the community including 
the mayor and city manager. In Buffalo, N. Y., 


Mrs. Mary Joslyn distributed pledges at the | 


Y.W.C.A. Board of Management meeting, the 
Evangelical United Brethren missionary organi- 
zation meeting and to other groups. 


From Callahan, Florida, Mark Johnson de- 
scribes “‘one Brotherhood project that’s really 
history-making” for a community that far south. 
One Sunday, four Negro girls from Boylan- 
Haven School joined in youth fellowship hour 
and in evening services at the white Methodist 


Church. 


Some ministers, like Donald Harrington and 
Adam Clayton Powell (see pictures on page 1 ) 
prefaced distribution of the pledges with ser- 
mons indorsing the Pledge Brotherhood Cam- 


paign. 


JUDGE WARING CONVICTS 
) JIMCROW 


NEW. VORIGSGITY-GAs* sweeping _con- 


_ demnation of jimcrow in all phases of our 


society including the courts and the church, was 
made by U. S. Judge J. Waties Waring, of 


the Eastern District of South Carolina, at a 


Brotherhood Month meeting February 23 (see 
picture on‘page |). 


‘I don’t want to see jimcrow eliminated 500 
years from now: I want to see it eliminated 
when I can see it,” Judge Waring said. De- 
scribing racial prejudice as a “‘vile cancer,” he 
predicted: “If you cure these prejudiced people, 
they'll like it in the long run.” 


Referring to his 1947 decision outlawing the 
white primary, Judge Waring said: “I didn’t 
give anyone the right to vote. All I did was to 
stop the thieves from depriving them of the right 
to vote. Why is it that some people want to 
allocate to themselves alone, rights which should 
belong to all of us?”” . ) ' 


In an allusion to the complete ostracism and. 
persecution he and his wife have faced in - 
Charleston since his 1947 decision, Judge War- 
ing said: “J haven’t got any white friends — 
there, but I’ve got some pretty good friends.” 


The J udge expressed enthusiasm over the _ 
work being done by CORE. His final words 


were: “Let us wipe out, kill and bury jimcrow.”” 


Other speakers at the meeting were Adam 
Clayton Powell, Charles Y. Trigg, minister of 
the Salem Methodist Church where the meeting 
was held, Judge Hubert T. Delany of Domes- 
tic Relations Court and George Houser, execu- 
tive director of CORE. More than 400 per- 


sons attended. 


COOPERATE WITH CORE'S 
HOUSING SURVEY! 


In accordance with a decision of the 
last CORE convention a questionnaire has 
been sent to all CORE groups asking in- 
formation on local housing conditions. Do 
not be discouraged by the number of ques- 
tions. Get as complete answers as possi- 
ble and send them to St. Louis CORE, 
3403 Rex, St. Louis 14, Mo. The ma- 
terial will be used in a CORE pamphlet 
on housing. 


POLICE CHIEF TOUGH ON CORE 
PICKETS. BUT EASY ON 
CAMBLERS 


HACKENSACK, N. J.—Police Chief Frank 
Borelli. of Cliffside Park, who arrested over 40 
New York CORE. pickets at Palisades Park 
during the summers of 1947 and 1948, testified 
recently that he had made no gambling arrests 
in 25 years. 7 


He added that he has “tot bisa aware of 
any gambling going on in my town. It was 
subsequently revealed that a house owned by a 
cousin of his was the location of the gambling 
establishment operated in Cliffside Park by 
Frank Erickson, bigtime bookie. 


Throughout CORE’s campaign to end jim- 
crow at the Park’s swimming pool, Borelli did 
all in his power to break up the picket line at the 
Cliffside Park entrance. That the repeated ar- 
rests were illegal was made plain by the New 
Jersey Supreme Court which reversed the con- 
-viction in one of the cases which was agreed 
upon by both sides as a test case. Yet, even 
after the Supreme Court had handed down its 
decision, Borelli pursued his policy of arresting 
CORE pickets, although he never brought them 


to trial. 


One explanation of his zeal against the 
pickets lies in his recent testimony before the 


Senate Crime Investigating Committee that part. 


of his $25,000 annual income comes from 
amusement concessions which he operates in the 


Park. 


Another instance of what CORE faced dur- - 


ing the Palisades campaign was recalled when 
Carl Holderman, President of the New Jersey 
CIO, charged recently that Prosecutor Walter 
Winne of Bergen County is one of seven county 
prosecutors who are simultaneously on payrolls 
of corporations involved in labor disputes. At 
the start of CORE’s. Palisades campaign the 
group found that, had it sought an investigation 
of the brutality on the part of Park guards and 
police, the investigator would have turned out 
to be none other than Walter Winne whose law 
firm were attorneys for the Park. In other 
words, Winne, the prosecutor, would have been 
investigating one of his own clients. When 
CORE. brought a federal civil rights suit on be- 
half of 10 of the group who were refused ad- 
mission to the pool, who should appear at the 


preliminary hearing for the Park but Winne's 


nephew George, who was also a member of the 
Winne law firm. 


CORE OFFERS PLAN TO END 
RESTAURANT JIMCROW 


ST. LOUIS—A plan initiated by St. Louis 
CORE which would pave the way for ending 
restaurant jimcrow is now being presented to the. 
managers of a number of downtown cafeterias. 


The plan, which has been in operation for 
several months at McCrory’s and the Neisner 
Dime Stores, calls for a restaurant to serve one 
interracial group a week. In this way managers, 
waitresses and customers are educated gradu- 
ally to a non-disciminatory setup. 


The plan was presented at a meeting of man- 
agers held by CORE, on February 8. Mr. Ba- 
hora of the Thompson Chain offered to try out 
the plan if four other downtown establishments 
would do so. 


The previously hostile attitude of the Thomp- 
son Restaurants has changed. CORE conducted 
several stand-in demonstrations in which mem- 
bers of the group used a_just-short-of-arrest 
technique. They would stay until the police ar- 
rived and threatened arrest. Then they would 
pis only to come back again and hold another 
stand-in. 


_ Arrangements were made for CORE groups 
in other cities to hold sympathetic picket demon- 
strations at Thompson Restaurants. But before 


the date scheduled for these demonstrations, 


members of Evanston and Chicago CORE and 
later, Sallie Heller of St. Louis CORE, con- 
ferred with the chain’s general manager in Chi- 
cago. 


The conferences were evidently effective, be- 
cause Mr. Bahora in St. Louis subsequently 
became cooperative. He tried to arrange for a 
CORE representative to speak before the Res- 
taurant Assn., of which he was then president. 
At a meeting “of the Association's directors, this 
was agreed to, but the plan was blocked by the 
executive secretary. Mr. Bahora subsequently 
agreed to hold the February 8 managers meet- 
ing called by CORE, at one of the downtown 


Thompson restaurants. 


Several managers have said that what St. 
Louis needs is a law barring restaurant discrim- 
ination. In response CORE pointed out that 
the last time such legislation was presented to the 
Board of Aldermen, the Association publicly 
opposed it. These managers retorted that they 
now would favor such a bill. But such a bill 
is in Aldermanic committee now and the Asso- 
ciation has already asked to testify in opposi- 
tion. 
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D. C. POLLS SHOW 84% OPPOSED 
TO SEGREGATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In 9 polls of pa- 


trons held over a 1|-month period at the Play- 
house Theater, the Interracial Workshop found 
that 84.2% of the 1162 persons answering 
favor establishment of a non-discriminatory seat- 
ing policy. Only 183 persons, or 15.8% felt 
that the theater should be discriminatory. 

A Workshop report on the polls (with break- 
down charts) sent to Victor Orsinger, local rep- 
resentative of management, concludes: ‘These 
data certainly confirm the already-known expe- 
rience of the Dupont, Little (both under the 
same management as Ihe Playhouse, but unseg- 
regated) and Plaza Theaters, and the Gayety 
and Arena stage houses, that non-discrimination 
does not adversely affect patronage.” 


All nine polls were taken in an objective man- 
ner. ‘The patron was handed a pencil and a 
slip of paper bearing the quesion and “‘yes’’ and 
‘tno’ check boxes. The pollster then stepped 
back and directed his attention elsewhere. No 
conversation passed between patron and pollster, 
nor did the pollster see the patron’s answer. The 
question was whether the patron believed mem- 
bers of all races should be admitted to the the- 
ater. 


SEEK JOBS FOR NEGROES 
EVANSTON, IIl.—A campaign to get non- 


menial employment for Negroes is being started 
by Evanston CORE. Ted Coleman, city edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Courier, has agreed to run 
an ad suggesting that Negro applicants for such 
jobs get in touch with CORE, which will then 
try to place them. 


Another activity will be to test bars and res- 
taurants on the Chicago side of Howard Street, 
the dividing line between Chicago and Evans- 
ton. [here are a large number of bars on the 
Chicago side, because Evanston is dry. So it 
will mean a lot of testing. CORE has found 
no restaurant in Evanston which discriminates. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Two Interracial Workshops will be 
held this July—one in Washington, D. 
C., and the other in St. Louis, Mo. Per- 
sons interested in participating should get 
in touch as soon as possible with the na- 
tional ofic® of CORE, 513 West 166th 
Street, New York 32, N. Y. 
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VICTORY AT CURTAIN TIME 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—tThe Interracial 
Workshop’s 8-month campaign against dis- 
crimination at the Playhouse, Washington's 
leading art theater, came to a successful conclu- 
sion on April 18 in a striking movie-climax 
manner. 

The occasion was the grand opening of Tales 
of Hoffman, produced by Lopert Films, which 
also operates the Playhouse. It was a benefit 
performance for the National Symphony Asso- 
ciation, with seats at $10. 

““We decided to give them plenty of advance 
warning that we would be out in force that 
opening night,’’ writes Albert Mindlin of the 
Interracial Workshop. 
a small poster walk. On April 9, Victor Or- 
singer (Washington representative of Lopert 
Films) asked for a conference. 


‘So much happened in the next nine days 
that I was left exhausted. I won't try to de- 
scribe all of the frantic conferences, phone calls 
and planning. Suffice it to say that we had 
two long conferences, one long phone call with 
Orsinger, a still longer call lasting an hour and 
a half with Jerry Wagner, the theater manager, 
and another poster walk on April 14. 

““We sent letters to every city editor and 
drama critic in town explaining our position and 
the history of the negotiations. Naturally this 
immediately reached Orsinger who thereupon re- 
contacted us. | 

‘The climax came at 7:45 p.m. A brass 
band was on hand. Klieg lights flooded the 
street. A crowd of spectators gathered.. Police 
were on hand in large numbers. About 25 of 
us were assembled ready to start the poster walk. 
Suddenly Orsinger appeared, appealed to us to 
call off the poster walk, and made a very strong 
moral commitment, which he subsequently kept. 
The poster walk was called off. The Play- 


house is now open to all, regardless of color.’’ 


The Dupont and Little Theaters, both under 


(Continued on page two) 


“On April 3, we had | 


PICKET MUSIC SCHOOLS 


CINCINNATI—Twenty-five persons partici- 
pated in a series of Easter picket demonstrations 
conducted by the Cincinnati Committee on Hu- 
man Relations in protest over the discriminatory 
admissions policies of the Cincinnati College of 
Music and the Cincinnati Conservatory of 


Music. 


First of the demonstrations was held at the 
Conservatory on the afternoon of Good Friday. 
Among. the pickets was Rev. Maurice Mc- 
Crackin, CCHR member and pastor of Cin- 
cinnati’s only interracial church. Well-repre- 
sented were Hebrew Union College and the 


(Continued on page two) 


CURTAIN TIME—(continued from paye one) 


the same management as the Playhouse, had 
been operating right along on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis. Members of the Workshop expressed 
high esteem for Orsinger’s sincerity and for his 
efforts throughout the campaign to convey their 
viewpoint to other company officials. 


STAND-INS AT CAFETERIA 


ST. LOUIS—A series of stand-ins are being 
conducted by St. Louis CORE at the Forum, 


one of the biggest downtown cafeterias. 


The first occurred on March 24. Wanda 
Penny and Billie Ames got as far as the steam- 
table. Billie was asked what she wanted. She 
turned to Wanda who is a Negro and asked 
what she wanted. The waitress walked away. 
The same happened with another waitress. Then 
a man in a white coat told Wanda in a very 
patronizing tone of voice: “We dont cater to 
colored here.” 


The waitresses began telling other customers 
in line to go around the two girls. The next 
five persons, CORE members, refused. Many 
others didn’t want to be inconvenienced. Trays 
started piling up. Salads got mixed. One was 
spilled into the beef stew. Customers could not 
see what hot dishes they were ordering. In an 
attempt to stem the rising tide of confusion, 
- waitresses directed customers to the second serv- 
ing line. The seven CORE members stood in 
line from 6:15 to 7:15. 


A few days later, CORE received a letter 
from C. M. Hayman, president of the Forum 
Cafeterias from Kansas City, which was written 
the day after the demonstration. He said he 
would be in St. Louis soon and would like to 
discuss the situation with a CORE representa- 
tive. CORE answered, but more than two 
weeks elapsed without further word from Hay- 
man | 


On April 16 CORE members attempted to 
get service on both serving lines. Marion O’Fal- 
lon and Jackie Johnson headed a group of 10 
on one line; Bertha Powers headed a similar 
group on the other. Both lines were slowed so 
much that a line of customers extended for half 
a block outside. A large group gathered across 
the street. ‘“This is better than television,’ one 
of them remarked. Police arrived. One of them 
who knows Joe Ames, who was among the 
demonstrators, asked if he was having any 
trouble. Joe said no, and the police disappeared 
in back of the cafeteria. The demonstration 
lasted from 6 to 7. 


A week later a similar stand-in was con- 


MUSIC SCHOOLS—(contiued from page one) 


University of Cincinnati. The following Sat- 
urday there was picketing at the College of 
Music. Another demonstration was held at the 
College on Easter Sunday—timed for the con- 
cert crowd going into the adjoining music hall. 


Before the demonstration several CCHR 
members had talked with a police official who 
had ordered the number of demonstrators cur- 
tailed. The order was ignored and on Friday 
police tried to make an issue of it. Publicity on 
the demonstrations was not as great as had been 
expected, though there was a small front page 
story on both Friday and Saturday in one of 
the daily papers. Radio publicity was better, 
with the news being mentioned on broadcasts all 
during Friday and Saturday. 


Barbara Fink, who notified the papers and 
radio stations of the picketing, received $2 from 
station WCKY for phoning in the best news 
tip of the day and of the week. 


Perhaps the most satisfying result of the 
demonstrations was the reaction from teachers 
and students. A number of them stopped to 
take leaflets and to talk, all saying that they 
agreed. | 


There has been one other demonstration since 
Easter, timed for the April 2 evening recital at 
the conservatory. Fluorescent paint was used 
on the signs, so that they could be seen in the 


dark. 


_ This was the first of another series of dem- 
onstrations planned to coincide with the sym- 
phony concerts and with a composers’ sym- 
posium at the College April 11 and 12. 


The Committee invites all CORE groups 
and individuals to participate in the campaign 
by writing and getting their friends to write to 
the directors of both schools: Dr. Luther A. 
Richman of the Conservatory, Highland and 
Oak, Cincinnati 19, Ohio; and Mr. Fred 
Smith, Director of the Cincinnati College of 
a 1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, 

io. ) 


mee 


ducted by 25 CORE members. To make sure 
that everybody was aware of the purpose of the 
demonstration, CORE handed out brief leaflets 
of explanation outside the cafeteria. Written 
in very large type and prefaced with a drawing 
of a turtle, the leaflet said: ‘‘If service is slow, 
blame jimcrow! The people at the head of 
this line are waiting for service. Because some 
of them are Negroes, Forum management won’t 
let them eat here. They are waiting patiently, 
hoping the manager will change his mind.” 


« 
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Last year Jim Peck (left) and Bayard 
Rustin (right), picketed the stockholders meet- 
ing of the Greyhound Corp. in Wilmington, 
Delaware. (They each got a share in 1947 at 
the time of CORE’s bus trip through the upper 
south.) “The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion had approved as a proper subject for action 
by the stockholders the proposal: ““A Recom- 
mendation That Management Consider the 
Advisability of Abolishing the Segregated Seat- 
ing System in the South.’ Greyhound claimed 
it was too late to get the proposal on the 
agenda. 


This year it was revealed that Greyhound 
had no intention of putting it on the agenda. 
Eight months previous to this year’s meeting, 
Peck notified the corporation pointing out that it 
was particularly urgent in view of the Supreme 
Court’s Henderson decision which strengthened 
the 1946 Irene Morgan decision in outlawing 
segregation in interstate travel. The corpora- 
tion waited five months only to notify the SEC 
that the proposal would not be put on the 
agenda, since Greyhound did not consider it a 
proper subject for action. Thereupon, the SEC, 
under corporation pressure, reversed itself and 
ruled out the proposal. 


Nathan Kogan, attorney specializing in mat- 
ters concerning stockholders meetings, condemned 


the SEC’s reversal and declared the proposal a 
proper one. So Conrad Lynn, Peck’s attorney, 
filed suit in U. S. district court in New York 
seeking an injunction ‘which would restrain the 
corporation from holding its stockholders meet- 
ing this year unless Peck’s proposal were in- 


cluded. 


When the case was argued, Judge Sylvester 
Ryan said: “‘I don’t dispute that segregation on 
buses is wrong, and I am strongly opposed to 
it.”” However, he dismissed the case on pro- 
cedural grounds, holding that Peck should have 
obtained a formal opinion from the SEC before 
coming into court. It was too late to try out 
such a procedure this year, but Lynn intends 
to do so in an attempt to get the proposal on 
the agenda for next year’s meeting. Because of 
this continuing legal case, it was decided to fore- 
go protest action at this year’s stockholders meet- 
ing. 


As a result of the publicity given the case, 
Adam Clayton Powell’s People’s Committee 
and the American Jewish Congress, among 
others, expressed interest and offered to help 
the campaign. Most encouraging was a card 
sent to Peck by a Mr. Lewis Dexter of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who said he has 100 shares and 
offered to join the campaign. At Peck’s sug- 
gestion, he started by writing the corporation 
his viewpoint on the subject. 


lf any CORE members would like to join 
Peck, Rustin and now Dexter in this campaign, 
they should get in touch with the CORE office 
or contact Catharine Raymond at the conven- 
tion. Purchase of one share costing about $//] 
is the only prerequisite. 


BUY AN 
ANTI-JIMCROW NECKTIE - - - 
and help CORE ait the same time 


The surplus of Jim Peck’s “‘Jimcrow 
Must Go’”’ neckties are being sold with 
50 per cent of the proceeds going to 
CORE. In other words 50 cents of the 
dollar you pay for the tie is CORE’s. 
These ties (in blue or brown) can be ob- 
tained from the CORE office. Catharine 
Raymond will have some on hand for sale 
at the convention. 


MINNEAPOLIS—As a result of Miuinne- 
apolis CORE’S campaign to end discrimination 
at ballrooms, the Prom Ballroom has aban- 
doned its lily-white policy. 
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PHILIPPINE DIALECT HANDY 
IN TEST CASES 


PASADENA, Calif. — Lenore Hartigan’s 
knowledge of Philippine dialect, which she 
learned during her childhood in the Philip- 
pines, came in handy in Pasadena CORE’S 
campaign to end discrimination at Helen Fos- 
ter’s Restaurant & Coffee Shop. 


It happens that service in the front of the 
restaurant is provided by Philippine waiters. By 
speaking in their language, Lenore Hartigan 
was able to give them a blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion of the test cases being conducted in the 
rear of the restaurant, without management's 
knowing what was being said. The waiters 
naturally sympathized with CORE’S action, 
but were not involved because in the rear section 
where the tests were made, white waitresses are 
employed. 

Results of the campaign are still inconclusive. 
On some occasions Negroes have been served 
courteously, while on others they have been re- 
fused service. 


However, policy has been changed at a 
number of other local restaurants. By means of 
a panel at the leading AME Church CORE 
has tried to get representative Negro families 
to patronize these restaurants. Similar panels 
explaining CORE’s direct action projects were 
held at two other big churches whose congrega- 
tions are mainly white. 


DON’T FORGET— 


Annual CORE Conference and Convention | 


June 13-17 at Camp Joy near Cincinnati. 
Further details will be sent to CORE groups. 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE 
TO PARTICIPATE - - - 


in CORE’s Interracial Workshop to be 
held in Washington, D. C., July 1-31 
under the leadership of Wally Nelson. 


Persons interested should get in touch 
with the CORE office as soon as possible. 
Those who know friends who might be 
interested should send in their names and 
addresses. 


One of the projects planned this year 1s 
a drive to end the lily-white employment 
policy of stores in Washington's Negro 
section. Other projects aim at ending jim- 
crow in restaurants and theaters. 
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At the Sound of the « Gong, the time will ai 


Diuibitg this St. pr CORE sit-in at a Zilae 
lunch counter, W illite Mae Humphrey ts wear- 
ing a sign on her back saying how long she has 
been watting for service.. (Someone tn the 
group changed the time on the sign as each 
uarter. hour passed.) In the. adjoiming seat ts 
Billie Ames with a little box of leaflets on 
her back inscribed with the words: “Take one.” 
Customers took cight hundred of them. — 


CHRISTIAN NATIONALISTS AsS- 
SAULT CORE MEMBERS | 


ST. .LOUIS—Violent opposition by sidiedters 
of Gerald L. K. Smith’s Christian Nationalist 
Party has been resisted non-violently by St. 
Louis CORE in its campaign to end discrimi- 
nation at the Forum, one of the biggest down- 
town cafeterias. 


CORE wrote C: M. Hayman, president of 
the Forum chain in Kansas City telling him the 
full story, and expressing CORE’ s desire to 
avert violence. 


On June 2, three CORE. members were 
kicked and hit with rolled up magazines by a 
gang of fifteen Christian Nationalists in pai 
of the Forum. On July 2, a woman who was 


(Continued on page. two) 


FIRST NEGRO IN MUSIC SCHOOL 


CINCINNATI—-Following a 2-year direct- 
action campaign by The Cincinnati Committee 
on Human Relations, the College of Music of 
Cincinnati has accepted the first Negro student 
in its 76-year-old history. The student, Herman 
Griffith, was enrolled in the radio-television de- 
partment of the College and started class work 
on September 17. 


Grifith first attempted ‘We register for the 
College's summer session last June, but was 
told that the policy remained one of pees inna 8 
ance of Negro students. He again 
September 12, for the fall session. At that 
time he was told Fred Smith, executive director 
of the College, that the Board of Trustees was 


meeting the next night, and that Gnifhth would 


be told its decision the following day. The 


decision was favorable. 


Wally Nelson and Sarah Edgeman, co- 
chairmen. of the Committee, commended the 
College for its action and at the same time 
announced that the Committee will continue its 
campaign to end the lily-white policy of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, whose Board 
of Trustees is scheduled to meet in October. 


The College's change in policy came only a 
week after the Committee’s public hearing at 
which a resolution was unanimously adopted 
calling upon both the College and the Conserva- 
tory to “adopt immediately a policy of consid- 
ering applicants for admittance without regard 
to their race or. color.’’ Witnesses at the hearing 
included osephine Johnson Cannon, Pulitzer 
prize novelist; Walter F. Anderson, chairman 
of Antioch College’ s music department; Donald 


Jones, NAACP regional secretary; Jerome 


Goldman, member of the board of the City 
Charter Committee; a former student at the 
College and a student who was refused ad- 


mission. 
In connection with the hearing the Committee 


wrote to a number of music schools, and re- 
ceived responses from the directors at Oberlin 


(Continued on paye two) 


(NATION ALISTS—C ontinued from page one) 


recognized as a member of: the Christian Na- 


tionalist Party attempted to- incite a group of * 
teen-age bystanders to attack a CORE member 


who was passing out leaflets outside the cafe- 
teria. 


On July 7, re eee 


girls participating in a CORE demonstration 
at the Forum. On July 9, three Christian Na- 


tionalist members caused a commotion during 


a CORE demonstration. One assaulted a 
CORE. member while two others dashed into 
the cafeteria, broke through the line and vaulted 
over the railing in search of the manager. Joe 


Ames of CORE and a Mr. Clark of the Chris- 


tian Nationalists were arrested. Ames was 
acenes but Clark was found guilty and fined 
$ 


During a picket and sit-in Pane HW at 
Kresge’s (see picture on page 1) three men, 
one of whom was rec _as one of the 
Christian Nationalists who had appeared at the 
Forum, distributed leaflets imside the store in 
opposition to CORE. The leaflets urged people 
to join the Citizens Protective Association and 
help maintain racial purity. 


At one point the assistant manager came out- 


side and told Marvin Rich of CORE to stop 
blocking the doorway. Rich asked him about 


the men distributing the racist literature, who. 


were blocking the doorway on the inside in 


such a way that customers had to enter one at 


a time. The assistant manager denied knowing 
- that leaflets were being handed out inside. Later 
CORE got a snapshot of him engaging in a 


friendly conversation with one of the racist 


literature distributors. 


St. Louis CORE is hopeful that the cam- 
paigns against the Forum and Kresge’s will end 


with a change of policy such as the group has | 


brought about in a number of the downtown 
eating places. — 


> 


Caroline Urie of South Euclid, Ohio; Eula 
Morrow of Cleveland, Ohio and Anne Ames 
of Springfield, Missouri. have responded to an 
appeal in the last CORElator to buy a share 


of Greyhound for the purpose of campaigning. 
as stockholders to change the company’s policy 


of segregated seating in the South. Others in- 
terested should get in touch with the CORE 
office. Incidentally, the U. S. Supreme Court 
in June issued its third decision against segre- 
gation in interstate travel when it refused to 
review a decision of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Richmond, Virginia upholding 
William Chance in his case against the At- 
lantic Coast Line. 


(FIRS i NEGRO—Continued from page ae) 


Conservatory Cleveland Instituté of Music, 


Wailace Conservatory and Eastman 
School. of Music:to. the effect that there were 
no color bars at these schools. These letters 
were read at the hearing, along with a telegram 
from Muriel Rahn. 


Adee tis hile Consist itil 


$ | letter from Virgil Thomson, music critic for the 
‘New York Herald-Tribune and composer, 


which said, “I am shocked to learn that both. 
Cincinnati's chief institutions of musical learning 
draw the color line. If I had known this two 
years ago, I should have refused to speak at the 
one which I visited. Please use this letter. for 
whatever benefit it may do your campaign be 
correct this jaa situation, ee 


PICKET CAPTAIN WINS APPEAL 


NEW YORK CITY—The conviction ‘of Jim 
Peck, picket captain during a 1950: Lincoln's 
Birthday demonstration protesting Marcus - -lei- 
man’s jimcrow theater policy, was. reversed by 
the Appellate Term of Special Sessions Cou 
ro ty to I oo. Delong hat an 
ence is insufficient, the majority opinion re- 
versed a lower court decision on the basis of 
“errors of law.and fact.” 


Bernard Ulano, volunteered his services as 
attorney. Nine others arrested along with Peck 
had been acquitted in magistrates’ court. Peck 
was convicted, however, and sentenced to 10 
days in jail bosasiee as picket captain, he had 
told the group that a police order limiting the 
number of pickets to 10 was unconstitutional. 


The demonstration, conducted by New York 
CORE, took place in front of Heiman’s main 
office. Despite nationwide protests, Heiman has 
maintained a discriminatory policy at his Na- 
tional Theater in Washington and at ‘us Ford's 
Theater in Baltimore. 


Se 


Sale of Contisna’ flags by a National 
Capital Parks concession in Washington was 
halted after CORE brought the matter to the 
attention of the Department of Interior. 


This month, in accordance with a 
convention decision, a money-raising 
campaign is getting under way with 
the aim of hiring Wally Nelson as 
CORE field representative. 


‘ 
® . ‘ ities ntnncietiaee 


FIGHT PALISADES BACKSLIDING 


NEW YORK CITY—Every summer since 
1949 when New York CORE won its bitterly- 
opposed 2-year drive against jimcrow at Pali- 


sades Pool, a series of test cases have been 


made to make sure that management is admit- 
ting everybody regardless of color. 

This. summer's tests revealed that manage- 
ment has been backsliding. With one excep- 
tion, the prevailing policy was to admit only 
Negroes who were recognized as CORE mem- 
bers and who would obviously insist on their 
rights. Negro CORE members, who had not 
been seen at the pool previously were refused 
admission, and were told they would have to 
join the “‘club.”". 


The one exception, that of Ulysses Smith, is 


interesting because it illustrates how pro-jimcrow | 


forces throughout the country use an incident 
like the Cicero riots as a weapon of intimida- 
tion. When Smith arrived at the pool, he was 
asked whether he wanted to create an incident 
such as had occurred in Cicero. Smith assured 
them that he did -not, but insisted upon his 
right to get in. He was finally admitted and 
joined the rest of the CORE group inside. No 
racist incident of any kind occurred. However, 
in the majority of cases the “Cicero’’ threat 
would accomplish management's objective of 


keeping Negroes out. 


It seemed that CORE might have to resume 
its direct action campaign. First, however, the 
group decided to seek the ajd of the New Jersey 
Division Against Discrimination, which had co- 
operated with CORE in bringing about the 
policy change. A conference was held between 


WORKSHOP HIGHLIGHTS — 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Highlights of 
this summer's Interracial Workship, according 
to Wally Nelson who directed it, were the 
Hoover Playground Project (see picture at left) 
in which parents a by an interracial 
group ‘of children made a pilgrimage to a segre- 
gated playground; :the Whelan Drugstore sit- 
ins in which ‘Work succeeded in winning 
over heckling kids to their point of view (see 
lower picture—Wally Nelson is second from 
the left), the Chickland Club project in which 
Workshoppers demonstrated the effectiveness of 
non-violence against rabble-rousers opposing the 
clubs interracial policy and the Gem Theater 
project, in which the Workshop combatted 
segregation of whites in a movie house in a pre- 
dominantly Negro section. 


CORE lator ieaidies: are already familiar with 
the details of these projects through the bulle- 
tins sent out during the Workshop. Additional 
copies can be obtained from the C CORE office. 


Sit-in at Drug Counter 


spokesmen of CORE and of the Division. But 
by that time the pool was about to close for the 
season. 


In view of this summer's experience, Hiram 
Elfenbein, the attorney who volunteered his 
services throughout the 1947-1949 campaign, 
recommended that we press the civil rights suits 
instituted in 1947 and still pending in the courts. 
The right to sue in these cases has been upheld 
by the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
cases, adjourned a number of times, are sched- 
uled to come up soon. 


™ ON ow 


CORE WORKING ON CICERO 
SITUATION 


CHICAGO—Immediately following the riots 
over Harvey Clark’s attempt to_move into his 
apartment in lily-white Cicero, George Houser 
and Bayard Rustin came to Chicago to work on 
the situation. Local CORE people and others 
interested were gotten together. Community 
leaders not only in Cicero but throughout the 


Chicago area were contacted. 


The upshot was a 10-page report by Houser 
and Rustin giving a detailed “‘action program 
designed to activate existing and proposed agen- 
cies.” Drawn up specifically for the Cicero 
Committee of the Chicago Council Against Ra- 
cial and Religious Discrimination, the report is 
being widely circulated. 


The report cites as its aims: ‘to create in 
greater Chicago an awareness of the factors 
that underlie racial housing tension, and to pre- 
sent concrete plans for the prevention of future 
discord and violence; to formulate an educative- 
action program in the Cicero-Berwyn area di- 
rected to prepare those communities to accept 
integrated housing and to specify detailed and 
alternative plans for the integration of the first 


N egro family or families in the rr | 


area. 


Specific action proposals include: “‘An un- 
publicized series of conciliation meetings under 
the auspices of some such organization as the 
American Friends Service Committee, an anti- 
rumor campaign — are running rife in 
Cicero),. using national figures in Cicero (as 
Frank Sinatra in the Gary school strike against 
Negroes), establishment of good offices com- 
mittees to work in the situation and formation 
of a Citizen Committee for Fair Play in Cicero- 


Berwyn.” 


The report gives six specific approaches in 
relation to the problem of integrating a Negro 
family. Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the CORE office. 


Anyone living in or near’ Chicago interested 
in participating in acting or writing of dramatic 
material dealing with a non-violent solution to 
the problems of our society, please write Harold 


J. McWhimnie, 7554 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 19, IIl. 
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END BIAS AT POOL 
By Betty Beaver 


PITTSBURGH—For some 30 years any 
Negroes who attempted to use Highland 
Park Pool were run out, beaten up or in- 
timidated. Several actual riots had occurred, 
a number of persons had served prison terms 
as a result and on occasion the pool had been 
closed as a result of injunctions obtained by 
the NAACP. 

During the past winter several groups got 
together and planned to go to the pool on. 
“successive days during the first month it 
was opened. At a meeting with civic leaders, 
Wally Nelson suggested that Pittsburgh 
CORE lead off on opening day. A number 
of threats had been made against us—that 
we would be followed home and our homes 
bombed, that our leader would be hung on 
the telephone pole nearest the pool, that a 
group of determined men would be hidden 
in strategic spots around the pool with 
rifles to pick us off, etc. 

So we thanked Wally for his brilliant 
suggestion and started out with considerable 
fear. Our efforts to secure an interracial 
staff of lifeguards had failed. On opening 
day the police detail on hand was also all 
white, although this policy changed several 
days later. 

We arrived, went swimming and went 
home. Except for a few nasty looks and 
words, nothing happened. Other groups 
scheduled to go there on subsequent days 
got scared, so CORE took their place when- 
ever possible. 

Nothing happened. Large numbers of 
Negroes went swimming there throughout 
the summer. Nothing happened. When, later 
in the summer, we ran into trouble at an- 
other pool, one of the remarks yelled at us 
was: “Why don’t you go to Highland Pool 
where you belong?” 


_ “resisting an_ officer.” 


MORE "FIREWORKS" AT 
CONEY ISLAND 


CINCINNATI—The last CORElator told 
how on the opening day: of Coney Island 
Amusement Park, city, county and private 
police were mobilized to prevent members of 


the Cincinnati Committee on Human Re- 


lations from gaining admittance. 

That set the pattern of intimidation for 
the season. On the opening day, Marion 
Bromley and Wally Nelson were arrested 
and then released, following their attempt 
to get in by car. 

A week later, two autos driven by Marion 
Spencer and Lois Wright were stopped 45 
minutes by private cops. Other members of 
the group who arrived on foot were halted 
by city police. 

On the third trip to the Park, Wally Nel- 
son was arrested for “illegal parking” and 
He was convicted 
and a fine of $15 was suspended. Costs of $5 


_ were paid by the NAACP. 


Continued on page 2 


June 22, 12 members of the group 
arrived and found the Park guards unpre- 
pared. Marion Bromley was able to drive 
up to the auto ticket window and was 
offering the fares when Park officials sud- 
denly noticed that there were Negroes in 
the car. Traffic was immediately routed to 
the emergency entrance. Maurice McCracken 
was one of the first to drive up to the second 
gate. As soon as he arrived a Negro member 
of the group joined him, and the car was 
stopped. Meanwhile, other members of the 
group had gone to the pedestrian entrance. 
For some time thereafter traffic was com- 
pletely tied up for several blocks on the 
highway and about 25 persons were waiting 
at the pedestrian gate. 


After Marion rolled up her window and 
threw the keys into the back seat, Park 
guards pushed her car from the entrance. 
McCrackin was drugged out and his car 
was driven to the side by a guard. 


Thereupon Wally and Juanita Nelson and 
Marion Bromley were arrested by county 
police on charges of “resisting an officer” 
and were brutally shoved into police cars. 
After a 9-day hunger strike during which 
Ernie Bromley picketed the jail (see picture), 
the three were released without bail and 
their cases bound over. to the grand jury. 
Two months later the grand jury decided to 
ignore the charges. 


On June 29 five carloads of adults and 
kids waited 415 minutes at the gate for 
admission and were finally forced to leave 
because of the excessive heat. A couple 
of weeks later the NAACP planned a test 
case with a view toward filing suit under 
the Ohio civil rights law. 


As a result of protests the City Council 
passed a resolution calling for an investi- 
gation of the amusement park’s admission 
policy by a 3-man committee. The committee 
is expected to submit its report shortly. 


Throughout the summer, the CCHR con- 
tinued its campaign of non-violent direct 
action at the Park’s gates. As the summer 
went on, it became more and more difficult 
for the group’s members to reach the gates. 
Police and guards would see them coming 
and would stop them. The group also 
picketed the Park as well as its downtown 
office. CCHR plans to resume its campaign 
next season. 


JIM@QW RINK TRIPS NEGROS 
CLEVELAND—When Negroes try to go 
roller skating at Skateland they get tripped 
up and otherwise annoyed at the instigation 
of the management. This was discovered 
by Cleveland CORE through a series of 
tests this summer. 

First test occurred on May 24 when Erose- 
anna Robinson went there with a group of 
kids including two Negroes. As soon as 
they got on the rink, some boys came out 
and started tripping them; falling on front 
of them and annoying them in other ways. 
On the second visit, July 13, the manager, 
warned the group there would be trouble. 
Several men came out and attempted 20 times 
to trip Eroseanna. Robinson and. Michael 
Coffey. During the third test, August 3, 
Eroseanna Robinson was tripped four times 
and finally had her wrist fractured. 

A meeting was held with Charles Horvath, 
the pool’s owner who maintained that for 
“business reasons,” he could not allow Ne- 
groes to skate there. A few years ago his 
jimcrow policy at Pla-mor, resulting in a 
boycott campaign by the NAACP, made 
business so bad that he had to sell the rink. 
Apparently he still hasn’t learned what's 
good business—and much less what’s the 
meaning of democracy. 


TESTS SHOW MOST 
RESTAURANTS SERVE NEGROES 


COLUMBIA, Mo.—Many local restaurants, 
although they had never served Negroes 
before, raised no objections when Columbia 
CORE conducted tests recently. The group 
is at present negotiating with three establish- 
ments which were found to discriminate. 

In order to accumulate evidence which 
would assist negotiations, CORE took a 
poll of summer school students on registra- 
tion day and found that 88% had no ob- 
jection to eating in a cafe which serves 
both Negroes and whites. 


— 


CHICAGO—Chicago CORE is printing a 
list of Loop restaurants which do not dis- 
criminate. This will be circulated among 
civic organizations. The groups also plans 
to continue its campaign to get Marshall 
Field’s department store to hire Negroes. 


CORE GETS ICE CREAM S E 
TO EMPLOY NEGRO 


ST. LOUIS—The above picture shows 
St. Louis CORE pickets at Reed Ice Cream’s 
Page Avenue store. In the window is a 
big sign saying: “This Store Extends Equal 
Courtesies & Serivec To Its White & 
Colored Customers. However We Refuse 
To Be Intimidated By, Or Associated With 
Any Communist Front Organization In 
Their Attempt To Arouse Race Hatred— 
The Management.” 

~~ Since the picture was taken, J. R. Katz, 
the owner, has hired a Negro girl and has 
admitted that St. Louis CORE is not the 
Communist group he had thought it to be. 
The group had attempted to negotiate with 
him since the fall of 1951. This July CORE 
conducted two picket demonstrations which 
were most successful in keeping the cus- 
tomers out, despite the fact that on the 
second occasion Katz tried to ridicule the 
pickets by*hiring two men with ice cream 
signs to walk in their. midst. Negotiations 
which led to the settlement started following 
the second demonstration. 


MILBURN, N. J.—Elaine Baker, New York 
CORE member and another Negro playing 
in summer theater at the Papermill Play- 
house succeeded in ending discrimination at 
Mario Brothers restaurant. Following several 
attempts to get served and the intervention 
of the state’s Division Against Discrimina- 
tion, the two girls ate there without any 
trouble. And following her return to New 
York, Elaine Baker received an apology 
letter from the management asserting that 
the restaurant’s policy had changed. 


CORE TESTS BRING 4 

STATE ACTION 
NEW YORK CITY—Four cases of dis- 
crimination established through New York 
CORE tests of Palisades Pool this summer 
are the basis for action taken against the 
management by the New Jersey Department 
of Education’s Division Against Discrimin- 
ation. 

The Division submitted the matter to 
the state attorney general after the pool’s 
owner declined to voluntarily sign a cease- 
discrimination agreement. Next step is a 
public hearing with a view toward a cease- 
and-desist order. 

At the start of the 1949 season, follow- 


ing New York CORE’s turbulant 2-year 


campaign, the management entered into a 
verbal agreement with Division officials to 
stop discriminating. However, since 1951 
it was violated frequently, CORE tests have 
shown. 


WANTED—A BARBER 
DELAWARE, O.—Following the pattern 
set by a CORE group in State College, Pa., 
three years ago, the Committee on Com- 
munity Racial Problems is seeking to break 
down jimcrow barbering by setting up an 
interracial shop. Already almost $1,000 has 
been raised through the sale of haircut 
tickets usable when the shop opens. 

“Any barbers that you can refer to us or 
any guidance that your organization can 
offer us in this regard will be much appreci- 
ated,” Kim Jefferson, the group’s chairman — 
wrote national CORE. “Contact can be made 
with our group through me at 81 Park 
Avenue, Delaware, Ohio.” COREJator read- 
ers, please note—especially those who know 
any barbers. 


PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh CORE’s efforts 
to help the Washington, D. C. Coordinating 


Committee in their negotiations with the 


Murphy dime stores were successful. It 


‘took three months, to secure an appointment 
‘with the personnel chief, but following a 
threatened sit-in at the home office near 
‘here, the group was given a hearing. The 
personnel chief promised to go to Washing- 
ton himself and within two weeks the jim- 
‘crow policy at the company’s Washington 


lunch counters ended. 
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TH CORE WAY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


As this issue of the CORElator goes to 
press, more than 4,000 Negroes and Indians 
in South Africa have been arrested and are 
serving jail terms up to 2 months for using 
the CORE technique to combat segregation. 
ihe arrests, starting June 26, occurred as 
groups in various cities entered the white 
sections of railroad station waiting rooms, 
attempted to use the white sections of post 
offices, defied the requirement: that '<groes 
carry passes and challenged «ne curfew. 

First hand accounts of the non-violent civil 

disobedience campaign directly from South 
Africa are being sent out over here by 
Americans for South African Resistance. 
Persons wanting to receive them should 
contact the organization at 513 West 166 
Street, New York 32, N. ‘Y. At present 
Americans for South African Resistance is 
arranging a series of meetings in the U.S. 
for Z. K. Matthews, president of the Cape 
Province branch of the African National 
Congress. 
OMAHA—The De Porres Club is con- 
tinuing its drive to get the Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway to hire Ne- 
groes on its buses. The group is also working 
with the recently organized Council for 
Equal Job Opportunities which is trying to 
get a city FEPC ordinance passed. 


DRIVE TO END 
JIMCROW AT PLAYGROUND 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Most COREIlator 
readers received the summer Workshop bulle- 
tin telling how the group along with many 
others joined in a capaign to end segrega- 
tion at Rosedale Playground. They read of 
how 10 of the Workshoppers were arrested, 
brutalized by police and finally acquitted. 

Following the conclusion of the summer 
Workshop the campaign continued. During 
the week of August 11, there were two more 
pilgrimages to the playground. However, 
the directors blocked the gate and would not 
allow any- Negro kids’ to enter. On August 
21, the Recreation Department building was 
picketed. 

At present a city-wide letter writing cam- 
paign to Milo Christianson, superintendant 
of recreation, is under way. His address is 
3149 16th Street N.W. 
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BROTHERHOOD MONTH 
ACTION CALL 


This February again, as during the past 


3 Februarys, CORE and FOR will con- 
duct a campaign of refraining from pa- 
tronizing places of business, recreation, 
etc. which practice racial discrimination. 

Fach year since the Pledge Brother- 
hood Campaign first started, the nation- 
wide response has been increasingly en- 
thusiastic. Last year the campaign was 
carried for the first time into thé south 


when Wally Nelson, CORE field repre- 


sentative, launched a boycott of jimcrow 
theaters in Durham, North Carolina. More 
than 35,000 pledges calling on people to 
boycott jimcrow were distributed in all 
parts of the country. 

Sponsors of the campaign include Roger 
Baldwin, Frank R. Crosswaith, William 
J. Faulkner, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
John Haynes Holmes, Willard S. Town- 
send, Mordecai W. Johnson and Lillian 
Smith. 


For further information on the cam- 
paign and for plans for group and in- 
dividual action during the month, write 
the CORE office. 513 West 166 Street, 
New York 32, N. Y. 


CORE KNOWN IN WEST AFRICA 


Negro leaders in West Africa follow 
closely developments in race relations in 
the U.S. and know all about CORE, re- 
ports Bayard Rustin who recently re- 
turned from a trip there. They are par- 
ticularly impressed by the Journey of 
Reconciliation, CORE’s 1947 interracial 
bus trip challenging jimcrow in the upper 
south. 

During the trip Rustin met two former 
CORE members: Eunice Johnson, now 
managing editor of five newspapers in 
Nigeria and (G.corge Belcher, now work- 
iry at openinu: up business opportunitics 
for Negroes in the Gold Coast. 


THE WAITING LINE TECHNIQUE 


he 
Sen tin 


END SEGREGATION AT 
ROSEDALE PLAYGROUND 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—On October 16 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board 
voted to integrate Rosedale Playground. 
So ended in victory a year-long campaign 
initiated by the Interracial Workshop. 

The project started in September 1951 
when Workshoppers made a door-to-door 
canvass for a mass meeting at which it 
was decided that the only way to change 
the prevailing lily-white policy was to 
actually bring interracial groups of chil- 
dren onto the playground. The technique 
of non-violent direct action was accepted 
by the neighborhood residents who’ pro- 
ceeded to form the Citizens Committee to 
Integrate Rosedale Playground. 

After receiving police assurance that 
entering the playground was not unlawful, 
the Committee and the Workshop in 
November held their first direct action 
interracial pilgrimages there. 

The playground directors displayed im- 
mediate hostility. On the third pilgrimage 
they carried a woman off the grounds, 
while a man was beaten up outside the 
playground. Week after weck small creups 
went to the playground with «a ow ohil- 
sometimes facing vi! > Tile 
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dren, 


Continued 3 
times being ignored; sometimes getting 
in, sometimes not. 

Meanwhile a mass of data about the 
playground and the area was assembled. 
A campaign for city-wide support was 
launched. On May 7 the Recreation De- 
partment held an open hearing. About a 
dozen organizations testified for integra- 
tion, presenting well-documented facts 
and figures and also photographs. Only 
one local PTA testified for segregation. 
The Recreation Board voted to keep the 
playground segregated. 

The pilgrimages continued. 

On June 22 Kenneth Carroll, a Negro 
boy was drowned while swimming “ille- 
gally” in the Rosedale pool. The Rose- 
dale neighborhood, figuratively, exploded. 
From then on Rosedale became a city- 
wide issue. Mass meetings were held. 
Picket lines formed at both the play- 
ground and the Recreation Department 
building. Into this dynamic situation came 
the Summer Werkshop, with a dozen 
people working om Rosedale 24 hours a 
day. There were mass poster walks, wait- 
ing lines at the playground gates (see 
_ picture on page 1), mass meetings, con- 
ferences with Recreation Department off- 
cials, a march from the Recreation De- 
partment building to the District building. 
There were illegal arrests and police 
brutality. 

During August a concerted letter-writ- 
ing drive was conducted. Several city-wide 
groups contacted their entire mailing lists. 
The Rosedale area was canvassed. By this 
time the children came to the playground 
in large numbers. By the dozens they went 
over, under and through the fence. On 
September 16 someone informed the police 
department and a newspaper that a gang 
was coming over “to get the colored kids.” 
The gang showed up with baseball bats. 
For the first and only time a serious inci- 
dent of violence occurred. The play- 
ground was ordered closed. 

A week later the Recreation Depart- 
ment recommended that the, playground 
be integrated, with the pool remaining 
“under study.” A second hearing was set 
for October 14. This time Rosedale was 
front page news. It had become a symbol 


POOL SIGNS ANTI-BIAS PACT 
NEW YORK CITY—Faced with an im- 
pending public hearing on the cases of 
four New York CORE members who 
were victims of discrimination at Pali- 
sades Pool last summer, the management 
signed an anti-jimcrow agreement with 
the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion’s Division Against Discrimination. 

Specific in its terms, the agreement aims 
to end the evasion devices used by man- 
agement since a verbal agreement made 
with the Division in 1949 following New 
York CORE’s turbulent 2-year campaign. 

At a meeting last summer between 
management and the four CORE mem- 
bers barred from the pool, the owner 
maintained that he knew nothing about 
any discrimination—that some _ subordi- 
nate employe must have been responsible. 
Hence the present pact states that “the 
management . . . assumes responsibility 
for any actions of employes in violation 
of this agreement.” 

Throughout New York CORE’s cam- 
paign, Palisades has used its Sun & Surf 
Club as a device to keep Negroes out. 
While whites could buy tickets by simply 
paying admission, Negroes were told they 
had to join the club and if they applied, 
they were stalled until the season’s end. 
Hence the present agreement’s stipula- 
tion that the club “will not be used... 
to restrict enjoyment of the swimming 
pool facilities by reason of race, creed, 
color or national origin.” 

Next summer New York CORE plans 
to send over numerous test cases to in- 
sure that the agreement is effective. In 
the event of violations, the Division 
Against Discrimination will immediately 
hold a public hearing followed by further 
action if the pool is found guilty. 


—_ 


of the struggle for integration in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A small group of city- 
wide representatives worked full time to 
rally the liberal community. At the hear- 
ing nearly forty organizations—political, 
social, religious, labor, business. civic and 
parent groups—testified for integration. 
About thirty groups—mainly PTA’s and 
citizen associations—testified for segrega- 


tion. Integration won. 


é ° 
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A CROSS BURNED | 
ON OUR FRONT LAWN 
by Billie Ames, Chairman of CORE 
ST. LOUIS—On November Z as I pre- 
pared to take the children- to Sunday 
School, I was amazed to find on ,our 
front lawn the remains of what had ob- 


viously been a Ku Klux-Klan-type cross. © 


I told Joe about it and he called the 
police. An officer came that evening and 
asked if we knew what could have caused 
this to happen. We told him that we could 
attribute it only to the fact that we 
occasionally have Negro guests. He asked 
us to cease this practice and tried to 
frighten us by saying that people have 
been seen in the neighborhood with KKK 
hoods. He asked if we had a gun and 
suggested that we get one—which we will 
not do. 

I made a point of talking to several 
neighbors about the incident. They hesi- 
tated to discuss it. A neighbor across the 
street finally asserted that she had seen 
the cross burning at about 1:30 a.m. and 
that she had not slept the rest- of the 
night. The neighbors were concerned for 
the welfare of our children and showed no 
antagonism to us. They are aware of my 
interest in race relations and have seen 
our Negro visitors. 

Two weeks before the incident, a Rev. 
Hayne had a cross burned on his front 
lawn. He is a white minister who has a 
predominantly Negro _ congregation. 
Neither one of us had heard of each other, 
but when he heard the radio announce- 
ment about the cross-burning on our lawn, 
-_ he telephoned us and suggested that we 
ought to start a club. 

There was no warning in connection 
with either incident. Around the bottom 
of the cross were small stickers depicting 
a hooded man on a horse. Underneath, 
in very small print appeared the words: 
_ “A firey summons.” In larger print around 
the picture were the slogans: “Truth, 
Justice, Liberty” and “Join the Klan.” 
| think there is no doubt that the per- 
petrators are the Christian Nationalists or 
an off-shoot group. Rev. Hayne has been 
receiving midnight telephone calls for 
over a year and so have we. 


CORE PARTY 


Bill Sutherland entertains at New York CORE 
party Dec. 6 to raise funds for national CORE. 


A similar fund-raising party was held Dec. 13 
jointly by Evanston and Chicago CORE. 


CAMPAIGN AT MARSHALL FIELD 


CHICAGO — Chicago and_ Evanston 
CORE are both conducting a campaign 
against the discriminatory hiring policy 
of Marshall Field & Co., the city’s biggest 
store. 


“Marshall Field has never knowingly 
hired a Negro in any capacity,” writes 
Fred Fields of Chicago CORE. “The 
store is now hiring from other minority 
groups, but clings to its traditional preju- 
dice in regard to Negroes, despite pro- 
tests from many organizations and al- 
though a number of other big retail stores 
in the State Street area have abolished 
their discriminatory hiring policies. 

“CORE’s first contact with manage- 
ment occurred when an interracial com- 
mittee of five had an unofficial 2-hour in- 
terview with the personnel director. He 
maintained that only after a long process 
of education would the store hire any 
Negroes. At the close of the meeting, he 
promised to arrange an Official conference 
with company representatives about Janu- 
ary 15. If the company in this official 
conference indicates an adamant attitude. 
CORE will start making arrangement; 
for direct action.” 


AMERICANS CONTRIBUTE TO 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRIVE 


Americans have expressed their sup- 
port of the anti-segregation campaign in 
South Africa to the tune of over $1,500 in 
recent months. This money has been 
forwarded by Americans for South Afri- 
can Resistance to the African National 
Congress. 


As the campaign gains momentum — 
already more than 8,000 have been ar- 
rested for non-violent defiance of segre- 
gation laws — more funds are needed. 
Contributors should make out checks to 
George M. Houser and send them to 
Americans for South African Resistance, 
513 West 166 Street, New York 32, N. Y. 
Also from this address can be obtained 
periodic bulletins giving first-hand in- 
formation about the campaign unavailable 
elsewhere. 


On Dec. 8 the campaign became inter- 
racial when Patrick D. Duncan, son of 
a former governor general of South 
Africa and five other whites together 
with 32 non-whites including Manilal 
Gandhi, entered the Negro location of 
Germiston without permits and were ar- 
rested. The following day four whites 
were arrested when they went into the 
Negro section of the general post office 
in Capetown and wrote a wire to Prime 
Minister Malan protesting his segregation 
laws. 


“The struggle has so far gone on very 
smoothly,” said a letter from Manilal 
Gandhi written a month before his arrest. 
“There is a tremendous amount of provo- 
cation on the part of the authorities. In- 
stead of the police being pulled up for 
excesses, it is being given full encourage- 
ment to act ruthlessly ard unscrupu- 
lously. You must have heard about the 
ricts in Port Elizabeth. They are not in 
any way connected with the passive re- 
sistance movement but every effort has 
been made to link them with it.” 


F::; a complete story of the campaign, 
get George M. Houser’s “Non-Violent 
Revolution in South Africa,” 1 new 
32-page pamphlet. Price—25 cents. 
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An Editorial in the Pittsburgh Courier, November 7, 1953 
THE GOOD WORK OF CORE 


Not enough credit has been given to the Congress of Racial Equality and its af- 
filiates for the good work done in various:parts of the country to eradicate the perni- 
cious practice of racial discrimination in public places and conveyances. 


CORE, as it is called, does not send out press releases very cften nor does it waste 
time name-calling or holding monster mags meetings — but it gets results, which are 
what count. , ; 


2 
It depends upon non-violent, non-cooperation, in the Gandhian manner, carried on 
by a small group of determined and dedicated persons of various colors and back- 


grounds. i 


There was the case in Baltimore where) Negroes were refused service at the lunch 
counter in a Kresge store near Morgan Gollege, and where the store manager main- 
tained that the color bar had to continue for “business reasons.” 


CORE members and Morgan students “tested” the store last spring and were re- 
fused service, whereupon the organization contacted company headquarters in Detroit, 
which brought results. 


Today Negroes are not only being served in that store, but in the Kresge and Wool- 
worth stores downtown, and their sitdown waits will soon get results in Grant’s, 
what with from twelve to thirty demonstrators of both “races” entering, taking seats 
and demanding service. 7 


_ The Chicago and Evanston, Ill, CORE were instrumental in causing Marshall 
Field’s department store to abandon its discriminatory practice and begin hiring 
Negroes. 


| Cincinnati’s Coney Island does not admit Negroes, so CORE got busy and distri- 
buted illustrated leaflets in fifty stores showing a prominent Negro minister being 
| refused admittance; newspapers, radio and television stations were telephoned urging 
them to cease advertising the resort; an honor roll was initiated listing churches and 
organizations refusing to sponsor any outings at the park, and then the NAACP co- 
operated by initiating legal cases against the place. 


This illustrates the CORE methods which in a surprising number of cases have 
been successful in the past. — 


Recently CORE initiated a successful campaign in Pittsburgh to open the Diamond 
Roller Rink to Negroes, and it is now driving against bias in the theatres of St. Louis. 


This campaign has been going on for years and has got results in dozens of places 
throughout the country. 


It takes courage for these people to go into places where they are not wanted and 
embarrass management until given consideration; and if there were more active 
CORE organizations, the results would be even greater than they have been. 


We think such an organization deserves praise and cooperation. 


THE CLARENCE WILSON STORY 


AMITYVILLE, N. Y.—Clarence Wilson, 
owner of a barber shop supplies business 
in Brooklyn bought property on the Deau- 
ville Gardens project near here from a 
white man. A local contractor started 
working on plans, but quit, telling Wilson 
that there had been complaints from cer- 
tain persons in the community. 


Wilson thereupon got a contractor from 
another Long Island town and construc- 
tion started on November 5. Nine days 
later at 1:00 in the morning a mysterious 
fire occurred which resulted in damages 
estimated at $700. Eight days thereafter, 
on a Sunday morning at 9:30 a second fire 
broke out resulting in damages estimated 
at $490. Early in December Wilson re- 
ceived a note mailed in New York and 
signed “Ku Klux Klan,” threatening a 
third fire if he dares to move in. Two 
similar notes were received by Dr. Eugene 
Reed who heads the Amityville branch of 
the NAACP. 


This is the story as told by Wilson, him- 
self, to Jim Peck, CORElator editor and 
to Clayton Flowers of New York CORE, 
who conferred with him on what CORE 
can do in the situation. Wilson concluded 
by asserting that he is going to move in 
despite any intimidation. 


However, one immediate obstacle faces 
him: his inability to get fire insurance. 
Even before Wilson sent in his claim 
after the second fire, the Westchester Fire 
Insurance Co. notified him that his pol- 
icy had been canceled. Thus far, he has 
not been able to get another one. Unless 
he can get fire insurance elsewhere, the 
contractor may sell the property at auc- 
tion, since no bank will accept a mort- 
gage without such insurance. 


Regarding this problem Peck and Flow- 
ers put Wilson in contact with Conrad 
Lynn, an attorney who has worked close- 
ly with CORE. They also sought the 
advice of Marion Bromley of the Cincin- 
nati Committe on Human Relations who 
faced the same situation when her family 
and that of Wally Nelson, CORE field 
representative, moved into a house in 
Gano, just north of Cincinnati. Following 
cancellation of their fire insurance, they 
finally succeeded in getting a policy with 
another company, but that company does 
not operate in the state of New York. 


In an attempt to improve community 
relations in the vicinity of Deauville 


Gardens, New York CORE plans to send 
a goodwill house-to-house delegation. 


STEP UP SITDOWN CAMPAIGN 
AT GRANT'S 


BALTIMORE — Recently Baltimore 
CORE has been conducting sitdowns 
every week at Grant’s dimestore lunch 
counter in an attmept to get service for 
Negroes. 


On each occasion some 20 people par- 
ticipated. On December 12, 38 people 
took part. When the white members of 
the group were served, they passed their 
food to Negro members. The employes 
thereupon roughly yanked plates, cups 
and silver off the counter and the group 
continued to sit there. 


Meanwhile spokesmen for New York 
CORE conferred with Charles Rivoire, 
secretary of the company, at the main 
office, who took the position that it is a 
local matter and that he would not inter- 
vene. A second meeting with Rivoire is 
being sought. 


Meanwhile, upon orders from its main 
ofice in New York, McCrory’s joined 
two other Baltimore dime stores — Wool- 
worth’s and Kresge’s —in changing pol- 
icy. The local manager, with whom Bal- 
timore CORE had been in _ contact, 
called the group to inform them of the 
change. 


Thus the change at McCrory’s in Bal- 
timore was brought about in the same 
way as at McCrory’s in St. Louis last 
spring. In both cases CORE. groups in- 
volved were opposed by local managers, 
who were finally ordered to change policy 
by the main office after the matter had 
been referred there. 


BOYCOTT ICE CREAM STANDS 


OMAHA, Nebr.—A campaign to boycott 
Reed’s ice cream stands until the com- 
pany adopts a fair. employment policy, is 
being conducted by the De Porres Club, 
local affiliate of CORE. 


Starting last summer, the ice cream 
stands were picketed. On one occasion a 
Negro youth watching the picket line 
was arrested. On another, management 
created a situation of near-violence which 
brought patrol cars to the scene. 


At present the De Porres Club is re- 
es its campaign for a city FEPC 
aw. 


COMPLETE 
WELLSTON CAMPAIGN 


ST. LOUIS—AIl three dimestores in su- 
burban Wellston now serve everyone at 
their lunch counters, St. Louis CORE re- 
ports. 


The last store to change—Woolworth’s 
—opened its facilities following a 2-week 
testing period during which Negro CORE 
members ate at the counter every other 
day with the manager’s approval. 


Discrimination at downtown dime store 
lunch counters was eliminated following a 
campaign by St. Louis CORE which was 
completed last spring and for which the 
group received the third annual CORE 
award. 


From the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune 
November 16 


CORE GROUP OF 30 
PROTESTS THEATER’S RACIAL 
SEGREGATION 


Some 30 persons, mostly members of 
CORE, stood in protest for nearly an 
hour outside the Uptown theater last 
night when the party was refused admis- 
sion to the show “Martin Luther” be- 
cause of racial segregation practices of 
the theater. 


. Robert Spencer, manager for Common- 

wealth Theaters in Columbia, said that 
members were told the theater was full 
and that he closed down the box office at 
that time. 


The protestors went to the theater at 
9 o'clock after the Committee of Racial 
Equality dinner at Harris cafe at which 
it was decided to test whether the theater 
actually did reject Negro customers. 


In addition to CORE members, Rich- 
ard Sterling, YMCA secretary, took Wal- 
ly Nelson, a national CORE official, as 
his guest to the show and said that he 
was refused admission. Sterling said that 
others in the line at the box office in- 
cluded students, colored business and pro- 
fessional persons, and university and col- 
lege faculty members. 


Representatives of the group were 


called into the theater to talk with the 
Management and afterwards the group 
dispersed. | 


J.C. FINDS CAMPUS BARBER 
IS j-c 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—During the big 
game between the University of Illinois 
and the University of Michigan, a stu- 
dent group against barbershop discrimina- 
tion distributed thousands of leaflets re- 
vealing that J. C. Caroline, the Illinois 
football star, cannot get his hair cut on 
campus. 


“On the afternoon of October 30, J. C. 
Caroline, brilliant star halfback of the 
fighting Illini, whom you'll see in action 
today, ran into an obstacle greater than 
any Ohio or Purdue line could produce,” 
the leaflets said. “The obstacle: a campus 
barber. J. C. was flatly and rudely refused 
service, due to the fact that he is a Ne- 
gro! Yes, J. C. Caroline, potential All- 
American, cheered by thousands each Sat- 
urday cannot get a haircut on his own 
campus!” 


Wally Nelson, WRL field representa- 
tive was instrumental in organizing the 
student group which sponsored the leaflet 
distribution. 


NEW CORE GROUP 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—A _ new 
CORE group has been set up here, re- 
ports Wally Nelson, CORE field repre- 
sentative. Nelson together with Walter 
Hayes, another CORE field representa- 
tive, attended the meeting at which tem- 
porary officers were elected and plans 
were made to contact additional Lincoln 
University students and faculty members 
and people in the community. 


Decatur Marshall and Augusta Bell — 
both formerly of St. Louis CORE — were 
elected chairman and vice-chairman re- 
spectively. Walter Lambert is recording 
secretary and Raymond Tishy and Roy 
Dillar are handling publicity. Among those 
active in the group is Mrs. Lucile Knox 
recently of Columbia CORE. 


NEW YORK CITY—Tests by New 
York CORE have shown discrimination 
at the Hotel Dixie, where the Dixie bus 
terminal is located and at the barbershop 
in the 34th Street Greyhound terminal. 
The group is taking initial steps toward 
changing policy at both places, 


BROTHERHOOD MONTH 
ACTION CALL 


This February again, as during 
the past 4 Februarys, CORE and 
FOR will conduct a campaign of 
refraining from patronizing places of 
business, recreation, etc. which prac- 
tice racial discrimination. 


Each year since the Pledge Bro- 
therhood Campaign first started, the 
nation-wide response has been in- 
creasingly enthusiastic. 


Sponsors of the campaign include 
Roger Baldwin, Frank R. Cross- 
waith, William J. Faulkner, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes 
Holmes, Willard S. Townsend, 
Mordecai W. Johnson and Lillian 
Smith. 


For further information on the 
campaign and for plans for group 
and individual action during the 
month, write the CORE office, 513 
West 166 Street, New York 32, N.Y. 


END JIMCROW AT D.C. MOVIES 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The pattern of 
segregation in Washington Movies was 
broken down when the three big F Street 
theaters — Warner Brothers, the Capitol 
and the Palace — announced through the 
newspapers that hereafter they will be 
open to all. 


The Warner Brothers announcement 
came on the eve of its reopening, fol- 
lowing a l-month shutdown for installa- 
tion of Cinerama. In negotiations pre- 
ceding the shutdown, representatives of 
Washington Interracial Workshop had the 
suggested to Julian Brylawski, local War- 
ner Brothers representative, that the tem- 
porary closing offered an ideal occasion 
for quietly changing policy. Several leaf- 
let distributions and standing line demon- 
strations had been held by the Workshop 
in front of the theater. 


“It is now believed that most movie 
theaters in Washington are now open to 
all,” writes Betty Kent of the Interracial 
Workshop. It is difficult to speak for all 
the movies, since there are so many in 
Washington. The only way is to test 
them.” 


For several years the Interracial Work- 
shop has been campaigning to end jim- 
crow at Washington movies and it suc- 
ceeded in doing so at several of the smal- 
ler houses. 
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“needs a CORE-type group ‘badly.” 
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First action is a campaign to end dis- MUNCIE 
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crimination at lunch counters downtown 


and in the vicinity of Morgan State Col- 7 


lege. Already the group has succeeded — 
in ending the lily-white policy at two 


downtown dime store lunch counters. 


“Perhaps the most extreme racism in 


Baltimore is in eating facilities,” com- Park 


mented Nelson who stopped there on a 
recent field trip. “Except for the restau- 
rants at the railroad and bus stations 
(there is a question mark about the 
Central YMCA), A Negro cannot get 
service outside of the Negro neighbor- 


hoods. Dime stores serve Ragrees only 


-at stand-up counters.” 

Herb Kelman, formerly of New York 
CORE, who helped in the organizational 
work, says: “Getting the group organized 
was an accomplishment—especially —the 
fact that we were able to attract a variety 
of people including college teachers and 
students, union girls. and some veterans 
in the struggle for racial equality. An- 
other accomplishment ' is the liaison we 
have established with faculty and students 
of Morgan State College. We are now 
engaged in a joint project and chances 
are that we will continue a cooperative 
relationship enabling us to draw more 
students into our group.” 

The general situation in Baltimore was 


described by Nelson as “the most unique 


I have seen. In one respect, Baltimore 


is far more advanced than many northern . 


cities. More than 150 Negroes are em- 
ployed as bus drivers and street car 
-motormen and more are. being trained. 
Negroes also drive taxi cabs. — 


“The other extreme is found in the. 


law laying down a policy of: jimcrow 
schools. It is also found in the treatment 


of Negroes by department stores. Negro . 


women are prohibited to try on any 


garments or to return any purchases. Two . 


of the stores refuse to sell to Negroes 
completely. Regarding hotel accommoda- 
tions, there is total discrimination except 
for Negro conference groups meeting in 
dining rooms.” 


presented to. the ptetiedte: Workshop 


dates open. 


nati;” il be ane ot We eeabyosied ot 
a workshop to be held by CCHR April 
24, 25. Main speaker will be Dr. Ernest 
Kalibala of Brooklyn. : 
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March 21 by national CORE. The com- 
plete - story of the Rosedale campaign 
appeared in the January issue of the 
CORElator. an 
eh ee ee, Fe 

The 11th CORE conference and con- 
vention will be held June 10-14 at Camp 
Tipi Wakan, near Minneapolis. Hold the 


"HACKENSACK, N. pacers, ‘Chief 
Frank Borrell, of Cliffside’ Park, who . 
arrested 40 CORE pickets. during the 
- 1947-48 campaign to. end jimcrow — in 


Palisades Park’s pool but who never | 
made a gambling arrest in 30. years, has 4 
been indicted by a Bergen County grand 


jury for malfeasance in office and perjury. 


- Indicted along with him are 2 Cliffside i 
Park cops, who used to help arrest the ie 
CORE members and a cousin of Borrell. 7 


cessions, which explains why ‘he didn't 


like CORE’s picket lines. 

* * 8 
COLUMBIA, Mo.—A series of sitdowns 
by women members of Columbia CORE 
has been conducted at the soda fountain 


of Newsberry’s dime store, in an effort 
to get management to reopen negotiations. : 


et ee ee 


CHICAGO — Chicago and Evanston 
CORE are preparing for a direct action 
campaign to end the discriminatory em- 
ployment policy at Marshall Field's 
department store. A second conference 
with management was less fruitful than 
the first, which was reported in the last 


_ issue and the company has refused any ' 


further negotiation. 


* * * 


PASADENA, Calif.—Pasadena CORE is 
working on a number of employment 


projects. On February 24 several of its 
members participated in a panel discus- | tion recently. There is no subscrip- 


sion on the radio sponsored by the Pasa- _ 
i “operating — are eiways wel- 


dena Council of Churches in which they 
told of CORE's s accomplishments in the 
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CORE MATCHES © 


waiting room at 
Durban. 


| CORE matchbooks are now available 


\to local CORE groups at $17 a case (a 
case consists of 50 cartons each con- 
taining 50 matchbooks.) All that a local 
group has to do to get a case is to send 


| $17 to the national CORE office. The 


‘matches bearing the mame and address 
of the group, will arrive approximately | 
three weeks thereafter. 

New York CORE and the Omaha De 


‘Porres Branch of CORE are. already 


ordered its first case (a few cartons 
, were. distributed at last summer’s. Work- 
shop). The matches can either be sold 
(0c. a carton) or distributed free of 
Charge at CORE parties or in connec- 
| tion with a particular CORE campaign. 
They are often found to be more effec- 


| tive than leaflets, since people do not 


| throw them ees fo 
| * 


ATTENTION ~~ 
~CORELATOR READERS. 
Although many of you have sup- | 


i ~-ported CORE generously, a number 
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END BIAS AT D.C. CAFES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Racial discrimination at restaurants in the 
nation’s capital has been abandoned following the Supreme Court de- 
cision of June 2 in the Thompson Restaurant case. 


Tais was demonstrated by the Interra- 
cial Workshop which sent small inter- 
racial groups to some 20 eating places in 
the center of the city. Negroes were 
served in all cases. Among the places 
tested were lunch counters of Whelan’s 
where the Workshop has been conducting 
a prolonged campaign and of the Peoples, 
biggest drugstore chain in Washington. 
In addition Bob Kirk of the Workshop 
cited cases of Negroes not belonging to 
the Workshop who got served in previ- 
ously lily-white restaurants on the very 
day the high court decision was handed 
down, — 

For some years the Workshop has been 
working on restaurants and had suc- 
ceeded through non-violent direct action 
in changing the racial policies of a num- 
ber of them. 

Involved in the Thompson decision 
were anti-discrimination laws passed in 
1872 and 1873 by a legislative assembly 
of the District of Columbia. 

Justice William O. Douglas who wrote 
the opinion of the court in its 8-0 deci- 
sion held: “The acts of 1872 and 1873 
survived, we _ think, all subsequent 
changes in the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and remain today a 
part of the governing body of laws appli- 
cable to the District. The failure of the 
Executive Branch to enforce a law does 
not result in its modification or repeal. 
The repeal of laws is as much a legisla- 
tive function as their enactment.” 


PICKET CONSULATE 


On April 15, Election Day in South 


Africa, Americans for South African 
Resistance picketed the South African 
Consulate in New York. Leaflets pointed 
out that non-whites, representing almost 
90% of South Africa’s population, are 
barred from voting. 


> 


CONEY ISLAND DRIVE 


GOES ON 
CINCINNATI—On the opening day of 
Coney Island Amusement Park, eight 
ministers including two Negroes and 
Rev. Maurice McCracken of the Cincin- 
nati Committee on Human Relations 
arrived at the gate. The two Negro Min- 
isters were refused admission, demon- 
strating that the policy this year is 
unchanged. But the incident received 
publicity. 

On May 24 a Negro woman came to 
the Park where Richter Jewely Co. was 
sponsoring a square dance for the benefit 
of the American Cancer Society. As she 
got off the bus and walked toward the 
ticket window, one of the private police 
came up and asked whether she worked 
there. She replied negatively and stated 
she had a ticket for the benefit. The pri- 
vate cop thereupon began to push her 
with his hands while bumping her with 
his hips. The management’s tactics this 
year apparently is to stop Negroes about 
30 feet from the ticket window in order 
to avert a standing-line which would 
block the entrance. 

A telephone and letter-writing cam- 
paign to stop companies from sponsoring 
outings at the Park is at present being 
conducted by CCHR in cooperation with 
the NAACP and other groups. These 
outings are a substantial source of rev- 
enue for the Park on. weekdays. The 
groups recently succeeded in getting the 
Ohio Dept. of Conservation to cancel a 
wild life exhibit it had scheduled in the 
Park May 19-23. Also recently a judge 
withdrew as speaker at a sesqui-centen- 
nial celebration at Coney Island after he 
was informed of the Park’s discrimina- 
tory policy. 


PITTSBURGH — Negotiations for a 
change of policy at the Diamond Street 
skating rink have taken place between 
Pittsburgh CORE and Joe Kountz, the 
rink’s manager. Kountz expressed will- 
ingness to try integration by opening 
one colored night to whites. Pittsburgh 
CORE will be one of the groups to go 
swimming this summer at the main pool 
in South Park. 


INTEGRATION WORKS 
AT 2 DIME STORES 
BALTIMORE—A policy of non-discrimi- 
nation established a few months ago 
through the efforts of Baltimore CORE 
at Woolworth and Kresge downtown 
lunch counters is working smoothly. 

“The change in policy was clearcut and 
after it came about, there was no back- 
sliding,” writes Thomas O’Leary of Bal- 
timore CORE. “We are happy to see that 
these stores now maintain integrated 
lunch counters very successfully.” 

However, McCrory, Grant and Shulte- 
United—all on the same block — have 
thus far stuck to jimcrow. Twice a week 
CORE has been distributing leaflets on 
this block. Next step will be to seek a 
conference with the managers. 

The group is also working on a Kresge 
store located in a residential shopping 
center near Morgan State College, a 
Negro institution. 


POOL OBSERVING ANTI-BIAS 


PACT 
NEW YORK CITY — Palisades Pool is 
living up to its agreement with the New 
Jersey Division Against Discrimination, 
early tests by New York CORE have 
shown. 

The contract, barring discrimination, 
was signed at the end of last summer 
following an informal hearing on the 
cases of four CORE members who had 
been refused admission. It is the first 
written contract to be signed by Pali- 
sades. 

At the start of the 1949 season, follow- 
ing New York CORE’s turbulent 2-year 
campaign, the management entered into 
a verbal agreement with Division officials 
but since 1951 it was frequently violated. 

During the rest of the summer New 
York CORE will send interracial groups 
over in an attempt to get the pool inte- 
grated. One group which participated in 
the early tests is the Militants of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish. An inter- 
racial youth group directed by Norman 
Eddy, they became interested in CORE- 
type action after a trip te Washington 
during which they faced restaurant dis- 
crimination. ; 


JIMCROW ISSUE AT 2 


STOCKHOLDERS MEETINGS 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—The issue of ra- 
cial discrimination was raised by minor- 
ity stockholders at this year’s annual 
meetings of the Greyhound Corp. and of 
the United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. 

The Greyhound meeting May 19 was 
picketed by Jim Peck and Bayard Rustin, 
representing a group of 9 minority stock- 
holders from four states. They distribu- 
ted a statement signed by all 9 calling 
for abolition of the segregated seating 
system on southern buses. 

“The new proxy rules of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission effective since 
December 11 permit corporations to bar 
from the agendas of stockholders meet- 
ings, economic, political, racial and social 
issues,” the statement said. “Since our 
right of freedom of expression has thus 
been curtailed, we are expressing our- 
selves by means of a picket line.” 

The United Cigar-Whelan Stores meet- 
ing, which took place the following day 
in the same building, was attended by 
one minority stockholder, Clayton Flow- 
ers who raised the issue of ending dis- 
crimination at Whelan soda fountains in 
Washington, D. C., 

Barred by the new SEC proxy rules 
from getting the issue on the formal 
agenda, he succeeded in bringing it up 
for discussion in the course of the meet- 
ing. He outlined the campaign being con- 
ducted by the Washington Interracial 
Workshop. 

NON-SEGREGATED POLICY 


FILLS MOVIE 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A _non-segregated 


showing of “The Well” May 2 at the 
Tiger Theater brought in a big audience. 

“A good feeling pervaded the theater: 
for once in Columbia one could attend a 
movie without: guilt occasioned by the 
knowledge that all are not admitted,” 
said Columbia CORE’s newsletter. “Fol- 
lowing this showing, our theater negoti- 
ators, Dr. Wendell and Dr. Zemmer, 


asked Mr. Knight for non-segregated 
showings every Saturday. He did not 
agree to the plan at this time, but is 
eager to continue non-segregated show- 
ings once a month.” 


Y OFFICIAL REFUSES TO MEET 
WITH COMMUNITY GROUP 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Dr. Eugene Field 
Scott, secretary of the Brooklyn-Queens 
YMCA has refused to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the Brooklyn Community 
Committee on YMCA Discrjmination, a 
group organized largely through the ef- 
forts of New York CORE. He so stated 
to Rev. Milton A. Galamison, spokesman 
for the community group, who had re- 

quested such a meeting. 


In December 1951 following a CORE 
picketing campaign, Dr. Scott announced 
that the Brooklyn branches of the YMCA 
do not discriminate and invited Negroes 
to apply. Yet since that time many Negro 
applicants have undergone discriminatory 
treatment. Some have been required to 
go through over-prolonged admission 
procedures. Some have become members 
eventually. Others have not. In contrast, 
white applicants have been accepted im- 
mediately. 

Prior to December 1951 the Brooklyn 
branches refused to admit Negroes to 
full participating membership. 


AMOS 'N' ANDY DROPPED 


FROM CBS-TV 

NEW YORK CITY—The Amos ’n’ Andy 
show, which had been playing on CBS-TV 
since June 1951, was dropped this March. 
Pointing out COREF’s role in helping to 
bring this about, the Afro-American re- 
ported: “The show was threatened with a 
3-city picket line protest in February of 
last year with CORE spearheading the 
campaign set for Chicago, New York 
and Washington. 


“However, the plan fell through after 
CORE and CBS in New York held a 
conference (at which CBS Vice President 
Lawrence Lowman outlined the com- 
pany’s plans to combat discrimination in 
TV), after which the threat died down. 


“CORE contended that the show de- 
picted colored persons as_ ridiculous 
clowns and urged the industry to use col- 
ored stars in ‘straight’ roles rather than 
in specially written shows such as Amos 


n’ Andy.” 
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WIND UP CAMPAIGN AT 


DOWNTOWN DIME STORES 
ST. LOUIS—A 3%-year campaign by 
St. Louis CORE to end discrimination at 
lunch counters of downtown dime stores 
was completed when McCrory’s district 
manager ordered the local manager to 
serve Negroes. 


The district manager’s action followed 
an appeal by St. Louis, CORE to M. O. 
Hill, head of the Store Management Di- 
vision at McCrory’s national office in 
New York. 


Until then the local manager had told 
CORE representatives that he had no 
intention of changing the store’s policy 
even though the other downtown dime- 
stores had been serving Negroes for 
some time. 3 


In appealing to McCrory’s national 
office, Billie Ames reviewed CORE’s 
campaign thus. “Three and a half years 
ago, CORE began talking with the mana- 
gers of all four downtown dime stores. 
In some instances we felt our talks were 
unsuccessful and CORE resorted to 
peaceful direct action such as picket lines 
and sit-in demonstrations to bring the 
matter to the attention of the public. 
Shortly thereafter ar. agreement was 
made with Mr. Dwyer, who was then 
manager of the store, to allow one or two 
Negroes a week to be served at white 
counters to test customer reaction. Very 
soon the other dimestores in the down- 
town area started similar experiments. 
The experiments continued for many 
months and showed that most white 
people are completely indifferent as to 
whom is sitting at the counter. 


“Since conducting the experiments 
three dime stores—Kresge’s, Neisner’s 
and Woolworth’s—have changed their pol- 
icies and are now serving everybody. Be- 
fore Mr. Dwyer left the employ of Mc- 
Crory’s he stated several times that 
McCrory’s would start serving colored 
people when the other dime stores did. 
We hoped this would be true even though 
your store now has a new manager, Mr. 
Brown.” 
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An Editorial in the Pittsburgh Courier, November 7, 1953 


THE GOOD WORK OF CORE 


Not enough credit has been given to the Congress of Racial Equality and its af- 
filiates for the good work done in various parts of the country to eradicate the perni- 
cious practice of racial discrimination in public places and conveyances. 


CORE, as it is called, does not send out press releases very often nor does it waste 
time name-calling or holding monster mass meetings — but it gets results, which are 
‘what count. 


It depends upon non-violent, non-cooperation, in the Gandhian manner, carried on 
by a small group of determined and dedicated persons of various colors and back- 


grounds. 


There was the case in Baltimore where Negroes were refused service at the lunch 
counter in a Kresge store near Morgan College, and where the store manager main- 
tained that the color bar had to continue for “business reasons.” 


CORE members and Morgan students “tested” the store last spring and were re- 
fused service, whereupon the organization contacted company headquarters in Detroit, 


which brought results. 


Today Negroes are not only being served in that store, but in the Kresge and Wool- 
worth stores downtown, and their sitdown waits will soon get results in Grant’s, 
what with from twelve to thirty demonstrators of both “races” entering, taking seats 
and demanding service. 


The Chicago and Evanston, Ill, CORE were instrumental in causing Marshall 
Field’s department store to abandon its discriminatory practice and begin hiring 
Negroes. 


Cincinnati’s Coney Island does not admit Negroes, so CORE got busy and distri- 
buted illustrated leaflets in fifty stores showing a prominent Negro minister being 
refused admittance; newspapers, radio and television stations were telephoned urging 
them to cease advertising the resort; an honor roll was initiated listing churches and 
organizations refusing to sponsor any outings at the park, and then the NAACP co- 
operated by initiating legal cases against the place. 


This illustrates the CORE methods which in a surprising number of cases have 
been successful in the past. 


Recently CORE initiated a successful campaign in Pittsburgh to open the Diamond 
Roller Rink to Negroes, and it is now driving against bias in the theatres of St. Louis. 


This campaign has been going on for years and has got results in dozens of places 
throughout the country. 


It takes courage for these people to go into places where they are not wanted and 
embarrass management until given consideration; and if there were more active 
CORE organizations, the results would be even greater than they have been. 


We think such an organization deserves praise and cooperation. 
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THE CLARENCE WILSON STORY 


AMITYVILLE, N. Y.—Clarence Wilson, 
owner of a barber shop supplies business 
in Brooklyn bought property on the Deau- 
ville Gardens project near here from a 
white man. A local contractor started 
working on plans, but quit, telling Wilson 
that there had been complaints from cer- 
tain persons in the community. 


Wilson thereupon got a contractor from 
another Long Island town and construc- 
tion started on November 5. Nine days 
later at 1:00 in the morning a mysterious 
fire occurred which resulted in damages 
estimated at $700. Eight days thereafter, 
on a Sunday morning at 9:30 a second fire 
broke out resulting in damages estimated 
at $490. Early in December Wilson re- 
ceived a note mailed in New York and 
signed “Ku Klux Klan,” threatening a 
third fire if he dares to move in. Two 
similar notes were received by Dr. Eugene 
Reed who heads the Amityville branch of 
the NAACP. 


This is the story as told by Wilson, him- 
self, to Jim Peck, CORElator editor and 
to Clayton Flowers of New York CORE, 
who conferred with him on what CORE 
can do in the situation. Wilson concluded 
by asserting that he is going to move in 
despite any intimidation. 


However, one immediate obstacle faces 
him: his inability to get fire insurance. 
Even before Wilson sent in his claim 
after the second fire, the Westchester Fire 
Insurance Co. notified him that his pol- 
icy had been canceled. Thus far, he has 
not been able to get another one. Unless 


he can get fire insurance elsewhere, the > 


contractor may sell the property at auc- 
tion, since no bank will accept a mort- 
gage without such insurance. 


Regarding this problem Peck and Flow- 
ers put Wilson in contact with Conrad 
Lynn, an attorney who has worked close- 
ly with CORE. They also sought the 
advice of Marion Bromley of the Cincin- 
nati Committe on Human Relations who 
faced the same situation when her family 
and that of Wally Nelson, CORE field 
representative, moved into a house in 
Gano, just north of Cincinnati. Following 
cancellation of their fire insurance, they 
finally succeeded in getting a policy with 
another company, but that company does 
not operate in the state of New York. 


In an attempt to improve community 
relations in the vicinity of Deauville 


Gardens, New York CORE plans to send 
a goodwill house-to-house delegation. 


STEP UP SITDOWN CAMPAIGN 
AT GRANT’S 


BALTIMORE — Recently Baltimore 
CORE has been conducting sitdowns 
every week at Grant’s dimestore lunch 
counter in an attmept to get service for 
Negroes. 


On each occasion some 20 people par- 
ticipated. On December 12, 38 people 
took part. When the white members of 
the group were served, they passed their 
food to Negro members. The employes 
thereupon roughly yanked plates, cups 
and silver off the counter and the group 
continued to sit there. 


Meanwhile spokesmen for New York 
CORE conferred with Charles Rivoire, 
secretary of the company, at the main 
ofhce, who took the position that it is a 
local matter and that he would not inter- 
vene. A second meeting with Rivoire is 
being sought. 


Meanwhile, upon orders from its main 
ofice in New York, McCrory’s joined 
two other Baltimore dime stores — Wool- 
worth’s and Kresge’s —in changing pol- 
icy. The local manager, with whom Bal- 
timore CORE had been in _ contact, 
called the group to inform them of the 
change. 


_Thus the change at McCrory’s in Bal- 
timore was brought about in the same 
way as at McCrory’s in St. Louis last 
spring. In both cases CORE. groups in- 
volved were opposed by local managers, 
who were finally ordered to change policy 
by the main office after the matter had 
been referred there. 


BOYCOTT ICE CREAM STANDS 


OMAHA, Nebr.—A campaign to boycott 
Reed’s ice cream stands until the com- 
pany adopts a fair employment policy, is 
being conducted by the De Porres Club, 
local affiliate of CORE. 


Starting last summer, the ice cream 
stands were picketed. On one occasion a 
Negro youth watching the picket line 
was arrested. On another, management 
created a situation of near-violence which 
brought patrol cars to the scene. 


At present the De Porres Club is re- 
“eh its campaign for a city FEPC 
aw. 


COMPLETE 
WELLSTON CAMPAIGN 


ST. LOUIS—AII three dimestores in su- 
burban Wellston now serve everyone at 
their lunch counters, St. Louis CORE re- 
ports. 


The last store to change—Woolworth’s 
—opened its facilities following a 2-week 
testing period during which Negro CORE 
members ate at the counter every other 
day with the manager’s approval. 


Discrimination at downtown dime store 
lunch counters was eliminated following a 
campaign by St. Louis CORE which was 
completed last spring and for which the 
group received the third annual CORE 
award. 


From the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune 
November 16 


CORE GROUP OF 30 
PROTESTS THEATER’S RACIAL 
SEGREGATION 


Some 30 persons, mostly members of 
CORE, stood in protest for nearly an 
hour outside the Uptown theater last 
night when the party was refused admis- 
sion to the show “Martin Luther” be- 
cause of racial segregation practices of 
the theater. 


Robert Spencer, manager for Common- 
wealth Theaters in Columbia, said that 
members were told the theater was full 
and that he closed down the box office at 
that time. 


The protestors went to the theater at 
9 o'clock after the Committee of Racial 
Equality dinner at Harris cafe at which 
it was decided to test whether the theater 
actually did reject Negro customers. 


In addition to CORE members, Rich- 
ard Sterling, YMCA secretary, took Wal- 
ly Nelson, a national CORE official, as 
his .guest to the show and said that he 
was refused admission. Sterling said that 
others in the line at the box office in- 
cluded students, colored business and pro- 
fessional persons, and university and col- 
lege faculty members. 


Representatives of the group were 


called into the theater to talk with the 
management and afterwards the group 
dispersed. 


J.C. FINDS CAMPUS BARBER 
IS j-c 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—During the big 
game between the University of Illinois 
and the University of Michigan, a stu- 
dent group against barbershop discrimina- 
tion distributed thousands of leaflets re- 
vealing that J. C. Caroline, the Illinois 
football star, cannot get his hair cut on 
campus. 


“On the afternoon of October 36, 3: C. 
Caroline, brilliant star halfback of the 
fighting Illini, whom you'll see in action 
today, ran into an obstacle greater than 
any Ohio or Purdue line could produce,” 
the leaflets said. ““The obstacle: a campus 
barber. J. C. was flatly and rudely refused 
service, due to the fact that he is a Ne- 
gro! Yes, J. C. Caroline, potential All- 
American, cheered by thousands each Sat- 
urday cannot get a haircut on his own 
campus!” 

Wally Nelson, WRL field representa- 
tive was instrumental in organizing the 
student group which sponsored the leaflet 
distribution. 


NEW CORE GROUP 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—A _ new 
CORE group has been set up here, re- 
ports Wally Nelson, CORE field repre- 
sentative. Nelson together with Walter 
Hayes, another CORE field representa- 
tive, attended the meeting at which tem- 
porary officers were elected and plans 
were made to contact additional Lincoln 
University students and faculty members 
and people in the community. 


Decatur Marshall and Augusta Bell — 
both formerly of St. Louis CORE — were 
elected chairman and vice-chairman re- 
spectively. Walter Lambert is recording 
secretary and Raymond Tishy and Roy 
Dillar are handling publicity. Among those 
active in the group is Mrs. Lucile Knox 
recently of Columbia CORE. 


NEW YORK CITY—tTests by New 
York CORE have shown discrimination 
at the Hotel Dixie, where the Dixie bus 
terminal is located and at the barbershop 
in the 34th Street Greyhound terminal. 
The group is taking initial steps toward 
changing policy at both places. 


BROTHERHOOD MONTH 
ACTION CALL 


This February again, as during 
the past 4 Februarys, CORE and 
FOR will conduct a campaign of 
refraining from patronizing places of 
business, recreation, etc. which prac- 
tice racial discrimination. 


Each year since the Pledge Bro- 
therhood Campaign first started, the 
nation-wide response has been in- 
creasingly enthusiastic. 


Sponsors of the campaign include 
Roger Baldwin, Frank R. Cross- 
waith, William J. Faulkner, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes 
Holmes, Willard S. Townsend, 
Mordecai W. Johnson and Lillian 
Smith. 


For further information on the 
campaign and for plans for group 
and individual action during the 
month, write the CORE office, 513 
West 166 Street, New York 32, N.Y. 


END JIMCROW AT D.C. MOVIES 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The pattern of 
segregation in Washington Movies was 
broken down when the three big F Street 
theaters — Warner Brothers, the Capitol 
and the Palace — announced through the 
newspapers that hereafter they will be 
open to all. 


The Warner Brothers announcement 
came on the eve of its reopening, fol- 
lowing a l-month shutdown for installa- 
tion of Cinerama. In negotiations pre- 
ceding the shutdown, representatives of 
Washington Interracial Workshop had the 
suggested to Julian Brylawski, local War- 
ner Brothers representative, that the tem- 
porary closing offered an ideal occasion 
for quietly changing policy. Several leaf- 
let distributions and standing line demon- 
strations had been held by the Workshop 
in front of the theater. 


“It is now believed that most movie 
theaters in Washington are now open to 
all,” writes Betty Kent of the Interracial 
Workshop. It is difficult to speak for all 
the movies, since there are so many in 
Washington. The only way is to test 
them.” 

For several years the Interracial Work- 
shop has been campaigning to end jim- 
crow at Washington movies and it suc- 


ceeded in doing so at several of the smal- 


ler houses. 
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NINE MONTHS PICKETING 


CHANGES EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


OMAHA, Nebr. — Nine months of pick- 


eting by the De Porres Club, Iccal CORE. 
Ice Cream) 


stores on January 24 for the first time: 


- affiliate, ended when Reed's 


hired a Negro saleslady. She is Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Dixon and she works on the five to 
midnight shift at the company’s main 
store. 

In late January a year ago the De 
Porres Club opened its campaign to se- 
cure employment for Negroes at Reed's. 
Picketing started in April. A few weeks 
thereafter Reed’s hired a Negro janitor. 
Since this did not constitute equality in 
employment opportunity, the De Porres 
Club continued its picketing until the hir- 
ing of Mrs. Dixon. 

In a front page story in the Omaha 
Star, George Barton, who was in charge 
of the picketing, is quoted as saying: 
“We are happy that Reed’s have cor- 
rected the situation. The De Porres Club 
extends its most sincere congratulations 
to the thousands of people, white and 
colored, who refused to let their money 
support racial discrimination.” 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


Segregation is on the downgrade 
in the nation’s capital. Restaurants 
now serve everybody regardless of 
color. The jimcrow pattern in mov- 
ies has been broken. The Summer 
Workshops have played a major 
role in these accomplishments. This 
Summer Workshop will concentrate 
on fields where segregation still 
exists, with the ultimate aim of eli- 
minating discrimination in Wash- 
ington completely. It will start July 
1 and last throughout the month. 

Applications should be sent as 
soon as possible to the CORE na- 
tional office, since the Workshop 
will be open only to a limited group. 

If CORElator readers know of 
anybody in particular who might 
want to participate, please send in 
their names. For complete details 
about the Workshop, see the folder 
enclosed with this CORElator. 


CORE WAITING-LINE 
AT UPTOWN. THEATER 


BREAK JIMCROW THEATER 
PATTERN IN COLUMBIA 


By Rabbi Morris Fishman 


On January 25, for the first time, the 
Tiger Theater in Columbia, Missouri, 
opened its doors to everybody, regardless 
of color. The. first test there occurred 
October 26. It is customary in Columbia 
that if the University of Missouri football 
team wins the homecoming game, all 
theaters admit the students free of charge 
the following Monday evening. CORE 
therefore planned to test the Tiger Thea- 
ter by having a team of white and Negro 
students go there and show their univer- 
sity identification cards, the only require- 
ment that night for admission. 

Mr. Dudley, one of the co-owners of 
the theater, was standing at the door and 
refused to admit the group, claiming that 
it would hurt his business since the Tiger 
is located in the Negro section and all the 
undesirable elements would start coming 


(Continued on Page 2) 


THEATER PATTERN (Cont'd) 


to the theater. His refusal to admit Ne- . 


groes was made known to students on the 
campus of the University of Missouri and 
of Stephens College. Many letters of pro- 
test were sent to the operators of the 
theater. 

One of the students of Stephens College 
went to see the owners to discuss their 
policy. But she came away with some 
vague promise that they may open the 
theater to Negroes sometime in April. 
Some members ‘of CORE were of the 
opinion that we ought to wait before mak- 
ing further demonstrations and accept this 
report as a valid promise. Others felt that 
demonstrations should be planned in the 
near future. 

On January 24 I attended the Tiger 
theater to see the film Faithful City, the 
first full-length movie to come from Is- 
rael. The theater was almost empty since 
this movie was not too well advertised 
and very few people had heard of it. It 
occurred to me that this was an excellent 
opportunity for further negotiations with 
the owners. 

I made an appointment to see them 
the next morning and told how much ‘I 
had enjoyed the film. I lamented the fact 
that so few people had come to see it. I 
pointed out to them that there was need 
for an art theater in Columbia since there 
are sO many students and faculty people 
in the community, and that there were 
many students’ organizations that would 
be happy to cooperate with the theater 
in advertising the films and also helping 
in their selection. 

The owners were very appreciative of 
this suggestion and offered me _ some 
special admission passes to the theater to 
distribute among students so that they 
might be encouraged to come to see the 
movie Faithful City. I then said I had one 
reservation in regard to accepting this 
offer and that was their policy of refusing 
to admit Negroes. After lengthy discus- 
sion, they were convinced that perhaps 
their arguments were not too valid and 
stated that they were now ready to 
change. . 

I requested that the change be made 
immediately so that I could go ahead and 
distribute the special admission tickets 
and advertise the movie through our stu- 
dent council. We all stood up and shook 
hands. Since January 25, no untoward in- 
cident has been reported. Negroes are ad- 
mitted and there has been no loss of 
business. Some observers are of the opin- 
ion that attendance has increased. How- 
ever, the owners are much happier with 
the new arrangement, although they do 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRIES 
OUT POLICY ‘CHANGE 


ST. LOUIS — For some years St. Louis 
CORE has been conferring with officials 
of the Famous-Barr department store urg- 
ing a policy change in their eating facili- 
ties. In the summer of 1952 CORE drafted 
a plan calling for experimental tésts which 
was sent to all the department stores. 

Famous-Barr was not impressed at the 
time. But recently management agreed 
to try out the plan, and asserted that if 
it proved successful, the restaurant would 
be open to everybody regardless of color 
within six months. 

The first experimental test was made 
on February 15 when Frankie Freeman 
and Joyce Best (an interracial pair) ate 
in the department store’s restaurant. The 
waitresses were courteous and no ad- 
verse reaction was noted on the part of 
other customers. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Interracial 
Workshop is attempting to get Negroes 
into the Public Recreation Training De- 
partment. The group is also making a 
study of the visual aid department of the 
Department of Education. 


CINCINNATI — Through tests, the 
Cincinnati Committee on Human Rela- 
tions has established that the Southern 
Railway still enforces segregation here in 
violation of Supreme Court decisions. The 
eroup has protested to the railway’s main 
office. 


CHICAGO — A member of Chicago 
CORE and a friend — both girls — were 
assaulted while distributing Brotherhood 
Month leaflets in the vicinity of Trumbull 
Park Homes, a municipal housing pro- 
ject whiclt was recently opened to Ne- 
groes. 


not readily admit to the increase in busi- 
ness. 

So far the Uptown and the Missouri 
theaters have refused to change policy, al- 
though demonstrations have been held 
at both places (See picture on page 1). 
It is hoped that as soon as the commu- 
nity becomes fully aware of the change in 
policy of the Tiger theater, it might 
strengthen the position of CORE regard- 
ing admission of Negroes to other down- 
town theaters. 


THE CLARENCE WILSON STORY 
— UNHAPPY ENDING 


The last CORElator told of assistance 
efforts by New York CORE and national 
CORE in the case. of Clarence Wilson, 
Negro businessman who built a home 
here which was set afire twice, received 
anonymous threatening notes signed Ku 
Klux Klan, had his fire insurance policy 
canceled and was stymied in getting a 
new policy. 

He had built the house so that his three 
children might get the benefit of country 
living. On Janaury 22 he sold it so that 
they would not become the targets of 
racial prejudice. Thus occured what Dr. 
Eugene Reed of the Amityville NAACP 
(with whom CORE worked closely) de- 
scribed as “‘a shameful victory for the 
forces of hate and bigotry.” 


The only encouraging part of the story 


is that as a result of the newspaper pub- 


CORE’S WILSON STORY 
MAKES NATION-WIDE 


RADIO HOOKUP 


The name of CORE was heard 
from coast to coast on February 28 
through a documentary program on 
the Negro in America produced by 
Fred Garrigus and Al Morgan and 
broadcast over stations of the Col- 
umbia Broadcastinng System. 

The program consisted of tape re- 
cordings of various race relations 
situations taken on location 
throughout the country and of tape 
recordings of well-known persons 
on the subject of discrimination — 
both pro and con. The fields of edu- 
cation, housing and the present sit- 
uation in the armed forces got par- 
ticular attention. 

Where CORE came in was on 
housing. Jim ‘Peck CORElator edi- 
tor, told the story of Clarence Wil- 
son. He mentioned the two com- 
munity opinion polls taken’ by 
CORE in the immediate vicinity of 
Wilson’s house and gave direct 
quotes from-some of the residents. 


licity, Wilson has received a number of 
offers of possible homes in other outly- 
ing communities. So possibly next sum- 
mer he will secure a country home where 
his kids will not be the victims of intoler- 


ance. 

The total score on two community opin- 
ion polls taken by CORE in the imediate 
vicinity of Wilson’s house was: 15 op- 


CORE SPOKESMEN IN TWO 
COMMUNITIES GET AWARDS 


Billie Ames of St. Louis CORE and 
Virginia Nolan of Evanston CORE have 
each received an award recently for race 
relations activities in their respective com- 
munities. 

Billie Ames received from the Mound 
City Press Club a plaque “for personal 
initiative and sacrifice in bettering hu- 
man relations.” Virginia Nolan received 
a citation from the North Shore Citizens 
Committee and the Evanston Interracial 
Council. 


posed to his moving in, 11 not opposed 
and 5 refusing to talk. Opinion varied con- 
siderably between the two extremes of the 
auxiliary policeman who said: “If the nig- 
gers move in, I’ll move out,” to the elder- 
ly German housewife who commented: 
“People are human: it don’t matter what 
color they are.” All but 4 of the 31 per- 
sons questioned strongly condemed the 
setting of the fires and stated that regard- 
less of their opinions on Negroes, that 
was no way to settle the issue. 


Two of those who did not assail the 
fire-setting suggested that the fires had 
been accidental. The other two suggested 
that Negroes had set the fires to gain pub- 
licity. Almost all of those questioned re- 
sented the publicity which resulted from 
the fires. 


Most of those opposing Wilson’s mov- 
ing in cited, among other reasons, their 
fear of a decrease in property values. None 
mentioned interracial marriage, a ques- 
tion which Wilson said was raised at the 
meeting of the Deauville Gardens Civic 
Association which he _ attended. Mrs. 
Philip Hartman, wife of the head of the 
Civic Association expressed the opinion 
that community sentiment was not hos- 
tile to Wilson. 


All but two of those questioned in the 
two polls answered questions camly, with- 
out exhibiting the hysterical. hostility 
which marked the Cicero situation in 1951. 
There was no indication that members of 
the community would have instituted mob 
action against Wilson if he had moved in. 


In the two polls all those who com- 
mented on Wilson personally — including 
the persons who were opposed to his 
moving in — did so favorably. Had Wil- 
son occupied his house, he undoubtedly 
would have been accepted in the commu- 
nity within a matter of months—although 


‘the first few months would be disagree- 


able, particularly for the kids. 


An editorial from the Afro-American, 
December 19, 1953 


THE PROBLEM OF EATING 


The problem of eating remains a major 
one as far as colored people are concerned 
in Baltimore. 


Thus, it was gratifying to learn that 
through the efforts of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) four five and 
dime stores in the downtown area have 
opened their lunch counters to all cus- 
tomers. 


CORE, an interracial organization, 
which works quietly and without fanfare, 
is now seeking to open the door at the 
W. T. Grant store on Lexington Street. 
So far their efforts over a period of six 
months, have fallen fruitless. 


Twelve times the members of CORE 
have been rebuffed when they have en- 
tered the store and attempted to be served. 


Some of the actions of the store man- 
agement have even bordered on the comi- 
cal side in their efforts to avoid serving 
the colored members of CORE. 


The national office of the store has so 
far washed its hands of the matter after 
labeling it “a local matter.” 


The local management of the store has 
advised the CORE members that its po- 
licy will change “when the town changes.” 


So far the dispute has reached an im- 
passe. 


Sooner or later, however, we believe the 
management of the store will become 
aware of the tenor of the times. It will be 
then he will gracefully bow and open his 
lunch counter to all regardless of race. 

The day this happens could well be in 
the near future. For day by day the ano- 
maly of discrimination becomes more and 
more apparent to the majority of the 
people. 


CORE groups in Evanston, Chicago and 
Brooklyn (the New York group) are 


campaigning to end discriminations at 
YMCAs. According to a survey by the 
Evanston Interracial Council, the Y is 
the only recreational organization in town 
which discriminates. 
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PERSUADE CITY 
TO HIRE ITS FIRST NEGRO 


PASEDENA, CALIF.—As a result of 
negotiations between Pasadena CORE 
together with other groups and city off- 
cials, Pasadena has hired its first Negro 
—a clerk-typist. 

An article about this will be published 
shortly, the group reports. This is in line 
with its policy of publicizing any progress 
made in the employment field in _ local 
newspapers and in church bulletins. Min- 
isters in the Negro and 
churches have cooperated effectively. 

Another gain resulting from negotia- 
tions by CORE is the action of T. W. 
Mather’s, a large department store, in 
promoting two Negro girls who were 
previously in menial jobs. Both are now 
doing secretarial work for the buyers and 
work in view of the customers. One of 
them is in a supervisory capacity with 
several caucasians working under her. 

The group’s main project at present is 
to get Negroes employed at two grocery 
stores: The Market Basket and Boar- 
man’s, both located in an _ interracial 
neighborhood. With the support of Ne- 
gro ministers, CORE is planning a boy- 
cott campaign at The Market Basket, to 
start shortly. 


interracial | 


CORE AND THE SCHOOLS 


CORE is happy over the unani- 
mous Supreme Court decision of 
May 17 holding that segregation in 
public schools is unconstitional. 

Like in the case of the 1946 Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in interstate travel, 
CORE’s job is to help translate the 
schools decision into action. 

Following the travel decision 
CORE organized the Journey of 
Reconciliation, an interracial bus 
trip through the upper south, whose 
aim was to encourage others to ex- 
ercise their newly-acquired right. — 

In the schools case, CORE on 
the national level and CORE 
groups on the local level will do 
all in their power to see that school 
integration is put into practice and 
functions as smoothly as possible. 


WIN CAMPAIGN AT GRANT'S 


BALTIMORE—A jyear-long campaign 
by Baltimore CORE ended May 6 when 
the group received a letter from Lewis 
C. Lustenberger, first vice president of 
W. T. Grant Co., announcing that here- 
after the eating facilities of the company’s 
Baltimore store will be open to all, re- 
gardless of color. 

The change of policy was confirmed 
by the store’s assistant manager. There- 
upon, an interracial group went to eat 
there and were served courteously. For 
the past year, such groups had invariably 
been refused service, whereupon they 
would remain seated throughout the 
meal period. These sit-in actions were 
an effective part of the group’s campaign. 

Grant’s. had been the last holdout in 
Baltimore, CORE having previously suc- 
ceeded in changing policy at lunch coun- 
ters of all other similar-type stores. 

Starting April 3 New York CORE 
joined the Baltimore campaign by picket- 
ing Grant’s Harlem store and distributing 


leaflets to enlist the support of New 


Yorkers. (See picture). 

On April 27, the group picketed the 
annual stockholders meeting. 

The issue of discrimination at the Balti- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


GRANT'S (Contd.) 


more store was raised at the stockholders 
meeting by Jim Peck, CORElator editor, 
acting as spokesman for the War Resis- 
ters League, a minority stockholder. Lus- 
tenburger, who chaired the meeting, pro- 
mised that the head office would investi- 
gate. Until then the head office had main- 
tained a hands-off policy, contending that 
the issue could be settled only locally, 
in Baltimore. | | 

A reporter and photographer from the 
Amsterdam News, New York Negro 
paper, covered the stockholders meeting 
and the story appeared on page one. The 
Afro-American, Negro paper in Balti- 
more which recently printed its second 
editorial supporting CORE’s campaign 
(the first was reprinted in the last 
CORE lator), also gave considerable space 
to the stockholders meeting. Lustenber- 
ger’s announcement of the policy change 
came a week thereafter. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


There is still time to send in an 
application to the national office for 
the Summer Workshop which will 
start July 1 in Washington and run 
through the month. 

Wally Nelson, who will again 
direct the Workshop, has found 
living quarters more economical 

than in previous years. This year 
the Workshop is expected to con- 
centrate on employment. 


HOTEL DIXIE ENDS 
DIXIECRAT PRACTICES 


NEW YORK CITY—When New York 
CORE received reliable reports that the 
Hotel Dixie, in whose basement is a 
busy bus terminal, was refusing to rent 
rooms to Negroes, test cases were estab- 
lished. 

A court case is pending as a result of 
one such test and word of this has gotten 
around the hotel. Most recent tests indi- 
cate that the hotel has now ceased to 
discriminate. 

By repeated test cases, one of which 
was publicized in advance to the press 
and received good coverage in the Am- 
sterdam News, CORE has ended discri- 
mination at the barbershop of the 34th 
Street Greyhound bus terminal. Also by 
test cases, the group has changed the 
policy of the Tru-Feature barbershop 
in the downtown area. One of these 
tests resulted in the filing of a case with 
the State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation. 


LAUNCH DIME STORE CAMPAIGN 


COLUMBIA, Mo,—Columbia CORE, 
which over the past two years has 
changed the jimcrow eating pattern by 
opening four local restaurants to Ne- 
groes, has recently launched a campaign 


to change policy at the dime store lunch 


counters. 


First Rabbi Morris Fishman of Col- 
umbia CORE consulted with Irvin Da- 
gen of St. Louis CORE, who during that 
group’s successful campaign at the dime- 
store lunch counters, had occasion to 
deal with Mr. Breland, head of the re- 
gional office of Woolworth’s. Dagen 
thereupon called upon Breland who ex- 
pressed the viewpoint that he does not 
see any necessity for a change for at 
least another year since the University 
has few Negro students and the local 
Negro population has not voiced any de- 
mands in this direction. 


CORE then decided to contact as many 
civic and religious groups as possible and 
get them to express their viewpoints on 
the issue. Mr. Parker, local NAACP head, 
promised full cooperation and stated that 
his group would issue a statement of 
policy shortly. Such a statement is also 
being sought from the Ministerial Alli- 
ance 


Rabbi Fishman and George Brooks 
visited Mr. Steinberg, president of the 
Retail Merchants Association ‘and at his 
request sent the association a written 
statement of CORE’s position. Then 
they visited Mr. Isely, executive secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. His 
attitude is favorable and he expressed 
concern over the conservative position of 
many Columbia businessmen on the race 
issue. At a recent meeting in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce offices of the managers 
of the two local hotels, the Daniel Boone 
and the Tiger, they agreed to accomo- 
date Negroes in their bedrooms and din- 
ing rooms, provided they are delegates to 
a convention. Rabbi Fishman describes 
this as “a great step forward for Colum- 
bia hotels, and an indication of the effec- 
tiveness of CORE influence.” 


KANSAS CITY, Mo—A new group 
which may become affiliated with CORE 
is conducting at Katz drugstores a series 
of tests which have revealed an overall 
policy of discrimination. One exception 
was a branch in Kansas City, Kansas, 
across the river, where an _ interracial 
couple were served. George Houser par- 
ticipated in the first test when he was 
here in March. Since then three more 
tests have been conducted. 


CORE HONORS TRUMBULL PARK FAMILIES — 
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CHICAGO, Ill—The ten Negro families now living in Trumbull Park Homes 
project of the Chicago Housing Authority on the far South Side, were honored 
_ at the 12th Anniversary Dinner of Chicago CORE at Parkway Community 

ouse. | 

The families were honored for their courage as pioneers in the previously all white 
project and neighborhood. Since the Howard family first moved in last July the 
project has been the scene of stonings by anti-Negro mobs and hurling of foul epi- 
thets at the Negro families. For periods of time, “firebombs” and other objects were 
thrown repeatedly at the apartments of the Howards and others. 

Shown seated around the table are members of the various families including Don- 
ald and Betty Howard, Eddie and Barbara Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Nelson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, and the children of the families. 
In the background are standing left: Gerald D. Bullock, adviser to CORE and chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, Chicago NAACP; seated James Cassells, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee; Mrs. Cora M. Patton, president Chicago Branch 
NAACP; Harvey Kearns, director Parkway Community House; Harold Matscheck, 
co-chairman CORE; standing Robert L. Birchman director Publicity Illinois Con- 
ference of NAACP. 

Included in the picture are Jack and Betty Jallings and their children, one of the 
white families in the project who have been friendly to the Negroes and who are 


leaders in the Trumbull Park Homes Tenants Council. 


CIRCULATE TRAINING PLAN 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“‘An In-Service 
Training Institute in Inter-Cultural Re- 
lations,’ drawn up by the Interracial 
Workshop and other Washington com- 
munity relations organizations, is now 
being circulated nationally. 

This plan was drafted originally by 
the Interracial 
groups for use by the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Recreation in its in- 
service training program. 

CORRECTION. A 1-paragraph item 
datelined Washington in the last issue of 
the CORElator opened with: “The In- 
terracial Workshop is attempting to get 
Negroes into the Public Recreation 
Training Department.” That was an in- 
correct version of the story above. 


THE CORE CONFERENCE 
AND CONVENTION 
WILL BE HELD JUNE 16-20 AT 
CIRCLE PINES CAMP, 
CLOVERDALE, MICHIGAN 


Workshop .and_ other 


PUBLICIZE EQUALITY 


EVANSTON, Ill.—Evanston CORE has 
been publicizing the idea of racial equal- 
ity through circulation of various pieces 
of literature. Brotherhood pamphlets ac- 
companied by letters have been sent to 
strategic business concerns. 


“Human Relations in Evanston,” a 
booklet issued by the Evanston Inter- 
racial Council, along with CORE litera- 
ture has been mailed to all the alderman 
and to board members of the YMCA. 
A leaflet campaign publicizing the discri- 
minatory membership policy of the local 
YMCA is being planned for the near fu- 


ture. 


The group has just completed a new 
restaurant pamphlet to be distributed 
among non-white residents of Evanston 
urging them to use the non-discrimina- 
tory restaurants more frequently. 


SECOND DEPARTMENT STORE 


CHANGES POLICY 
ST.LOUIS—Stix Baer & Fuller, the de- 
partment store which was the scene of 
St. Louis CORE’s first campaign six 
years ago, has opened its first-floor lunch 
counter to Negroes. 

Following 18 months of sit-ins and 
leaflet distributions in which as many as 
57 persons took part, CORE wrote the 
company stating that the direct action 
would be discontinued to give the store 
a chance to quietly change policy. Date 
on the letter—December 22, 1949. 

CORE then initiated its successful 3- 
year campaign to open up downtown 
dimestore lunch counters to Negroes, 
notifying Stix as each of the _ stores 
changed policy. Later the group  suc- 
ceeded in initiating a series of meetings 
of representatives of St. Louis’s three 
department stores without any CORE 
representatives present. 

Last October a Stix official told CORE 
that the whole situation had taken a 
“new twist,” and said he would notify 
the group of any concrete development. 
In November CORE called him, but he 
had nothing new to report. 

Early in March news of the policy 
change appeared in the East St. Louis 
Crusador. CORE learned that the editor 
while walking through the store, had 
been approached by a Negro employee 
and told that if he wanted to eat at the 
first-floor lunch counter, there would be 
no trouble. CORE immediately set up a 
test and found that the counter is open 
to Negroes. 

A CORE spokesman then called the 
store to offer congratulations on the 
policy change. He was told that manage- 
ment didn’t notify CORE in order to 
avoid publicity. The company represen- 
tative added that this should not be con- 
strued as meaning that the store’s atti- 
tude toward CORE is unfriendly. CORE 
then wrote the company president com- 
mending him but expressing hope that 
progress in human relations would not 
stop at the first-floor lunch counter. 
There are two other eating places in the 
store which are still closed to Negroes. 

Last CORElator reported the first test 
made on February 15 at Famous-Barr, 
another department store with which the 
group had negotiated in the past. After 
this the manager agreed to two tests a 
week for two weeks and then thrée tests 
a week for two subsequent weeks. At the 
end of that period CORE met with the 
manager and he agreed to daily tests. 
LATE FLASH — AS OF MAY 17 
THE EATING FACIITIES WERE 
OPENED TO ALL, REGARDLESS 
OF COLOR. 
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CORE ACTIVE IN SCHOOL 
SITUATION 


BALTIMORE — Baltimore CORE was 
one of the community groups combatting 
the pro-segregation outbreaks which oc- 
curred early in October after Byrant 
Bowles and his Natl. Assn. for Advance- 
ment of White People forced reestablish- 
ment of segregation at the high school 
in Milford, Delaware. 

“CORE observers were at the trouble 
spots each day trying to get at the root 
of the disturbances and assisting school 
personnel,” writes Ben Everinghim of 
Baltimore CORE. “We had a representa- 
tive at the emergency meeting between 


civic leaders and the school board and | 


were instrumental in getting the firm 
police declaration which finally stopped 
the disorders.” 

“CORE was in it from the start at 
School 34 where there are Negroes only 
in kindergarten. McQuay Keah, our pres- 
ent chairman is a member of the City- 
Wide Coordinating Committee, which is 
doing follow-through work on the situa- 
tion.” 


AWARD TO BALTIMORE CORE 


Baltimore CORE has been se- 
lected for this year’s Sidney Hol- 
lander Fund award in the field of 
race relations “for service rendered 
in helping to make the lunch coun- 
ters in the five and dime stores in 
downtown Baltimore available for 
use by Negroes as well as whites.” 

Presentation of the award, which 
carries considerable prestige as well 
as $250, will take place on an auspi- 
cious occasion in the near-future. 


Attention Customers of READ Drug- 
stores in Baltimore—Baltimore COR 
urges you to write the president of the 
Read Drug & Chemical Co. urging that 
Negroes be served at lunch counters of 
the company’s two downtown stores. A 
campaign for a policy change at these 
two stores was launched recently by the 
group and one meeting with the com- 
pany president has been held. 


MADAME PANDIT .. . 


. .. president of the eighth United Na- 
tions general assembly, addresses a capa- 
city-filled meeting sponsored by the New 
York CORE just previous to her depar- 
ture for London where. she has been ap- 
pointed Indian High Commissioner. 
The occasion was the eighty-fifth an- 
niversary of Gandhi’s birth and the topic: 
“What Gandhi means to America.” Over 
700 persons attended—overflowing the 
meeting hall of Salem Methodist Church. 
“The ideals of Gandhi are not new; 
they have been known in our country and 
yours, but they have been forgotten,” Ma- 
dame Pandit said. “India has achieved its 
goal, but unless we can recapture the 
courage and faith that Gandhi had, India 


(Continued on Page 2) 


MADAME PANDIT (Cont’d.) 


will have betrayed Gandhi. While men 
still fight each other, while brother kills 
brother, we have not reached our highest 
goal.” 


Another speaker was Louis Fisher, biog- 
rapher of Gandhi, who said: “The least 
of Gandhi’s achievements was the libera- 
tion of India. He wanted much more—he 
wanted a free man in a free India... and 
this is what makes Gandhi relevant to the 
existing world.” He pointed out that the 
loin cloth worn by Gandhi was “his way 
of identifying himself with three hun- 
rota million Indians who wore nothing 
else. 


Roger Baldwin of the Intl. League for 
the Rights of Man pointed to the dis- 
crepancy between Gandhi's principles and 
U.S. foreign policy. “The spirit of nego- 
tiation with one’s enemies, with trust and 
without rancor, is about as far removed 
from Gandhi’s example as he personally 
is removed from Senator Knowland or 
Senator McCarthy,” he said. 


J. J. Singh of the India League said 
that Gandhi’s method of non-violence 
might succeed in this country if people 
were to refuse to obey subpoenas by 
congressional investigating committees in- 
stead of testifying and standing on the 
Fifth Amendment. 


Representative Adam Clayton Powell 
pointed out how CORE practices Gand- 
hi’s principles in the field of race rela- 
tions in the U.S. and mentioned some of 
New York CORE’S campaigns. Rev. 
Charles Y. Trigg of Salem Methodist 
Church spoke on his personal attachment 
to India. 


The meeting was punctuated with sing- 
ing by Dorothy Overholt, a New York 
CORE member and by the church’s choir. 
A scroll was presented by CORE to the 
Natl. Assn. for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People for its work which led to 
the Supreme Court decision outlawing 
school segregation. 


REST STOP INCIDENT 


WINCHESTER, Va.— When Juanita 


Nelson, CORE Secretary, tried to get 
lunch at a Union News Co. counter here 
during a rest stop of her Cincinnati-to- 
Washington Greyhound bus July 31, she 
was refused service and manhandled by 
the manager. 


After getting off the bus and going to 
the lunch counter with the other passen- 
gers, she was ordered by the manager to 
move to a jimcrow section. Juanita re- 
mained seated and finally helped herself 
to a wrapped-up sandwich from a covered 
container. After eating it, she went to 
pay check. The manager refused to ac- 
cept payment and pushed Juanita away 
so roughly that she fell to the floor. 


At this point a policeman, whom the 
manager had apparently summoned, ar- 
rived, helped Juanita to her feet, and 
warned the manager against pushing 
people around. .He replied he had not 
meant to knock Juanita down, but that 
she was lucky that he hadn’t killed her. 


Juanita wrote protest letters to the 
Atlantic Greyhound Corp. and to the 
manager of the Winchester terminal. In 
reply she recently got an apologetic note 
from Greyhound disclaiming responsibil- 
ity for the incident and stating that the 
lunch counter is operated by Union News 
Co.—which she did not know previously. 
So she will now take up the matter with 
Union News. 


NEW ADVISORY MEMBER 


Charles S. Zimmerman, Vice President 
of the International Ladies Garment Wor- 
kers Union, AFL, and Manager of ILG- 
WU’s Local 22, has recently been added 
to CORE’s National Advisory Committee. 


SEVENTY MINISTERS URGE PARK 
TO END BIAS 


CINCINNATI—Seventy Cincinnati min- 
isters have signed a joint statement call- 
ing upon Coney Island Amusement Park 
to end racial discrimination. 


The statement was released to the press 
by Rev. Maurice McCracken of the Cin- 
cinnati Committee on Human Relations, 
which has been conducting a campaign 
for the past two and a half years to 
change the Park’s lily-white policy. 


“It is our advice that it would greatly 
improve human relations if ... the park 
were open to all on an equal basis,” the 
statement says. Expressing gratification 


over a recent court decision granting an 
Avondale Negro woman the right to ad- 
mission, the statement points out that 
continuous legal actions of this type could 
be averted by a change of policy on the 
part of management. 


PICKET BAKERY 


INTEGRATION WORKS WELL 
AT THEATER 


GOLUMBIA, Mo.—Despite several 
changes in management, the Tiger Thea- 
ter continues successfully its non-discri- 
minatory admission policy established last 
January through the efforts of Columbia 
CORE. 


At the start of the school year such ex- 
cellent films as “Forbidden Games,” “Lit- 
tle Fugitive” and “Odd Man Out” drew 
large numbers of students and faculty 
members. One hundred subscriptions for 
a series of this type of film have been 
sold. 


At the suggestion of Columbia CORE, 
an advisory council has been formed to 
insure successful operation. Its purposes 
are to encourage patronage by University 
of Missouri and Stephens students and to 
aid in selecting film bookings. 


“By operating successfully with a policy 
of non-discrimination, the Tiger Theater 
will influence other theaters in town to 
follow suit,” Rabbi Morris Fishman of 
Columbia CORE points out. 


ST. LOUIS—tThe above picture shows 
Billie Ames, Robert Hopkins and Nor- 
man Seay of St. Louis CORE picketing 
the Grand Avenue Herz Bakery store on 
October 2. Behind Billie Ames, the pic- 
ture shows the head of Theron Catlin, 
who is distributing leaflets. 


The picket line attracted considerable 
attention and a number of customers— 
both white and Negro—refused to enter. 
Regarding Negroes, they can buy the 
store’s baked goods to take out but they 
cannot eat at the store’s lunch counter. 
Management claims there is insufficient 
room to serve Negroes. The same policy 
prevails at Herz’s downtown store—a 
policy which St. Louis CORE has been 
trying to change since last June. 


But Robert Murphy, the owner, remains 
adamant, and attempted negotiations have 
thus far proved futile. On September 13, 
a couple of weeks after a 2-hour sit-in 
by CORE members at the Grand Avenue 
store, a committee from the group tried 
to persuade him to permit some experi- 
mental tests such as CORE has conducted 
in other St. Louis eating places previous 
to winning complete integration. Asser- 
ting that there is no such thing as being 
‘just a bit pregnant,” Murphy insisted 
that if he changed policy, every seat in 
both stores would be occupied by Negroes. 


Upon being notified of the proposed 
picketing October 2, Murphy requested a 
meeting with CORE representatives be- 
fore that date. CORE agreed, but when 
the meeting occurred, Murphy denied 
having requested it and stated that he 
found such negotiations bothersome. 


Further picketing of the Grand Avenue 
store and picketing of the downtown 
store is planned. As the September issue 
of Up to Date, St. Louis CORE’s pub- 
lication, expressed it: “Now that most 


businesses such as dimestores, drugstores 
and department stores which have items 
for sale to Negroes also serve everyone 
in their restaurants, there is no excuse 
for further delay at Herz.” 


SEEK INTEGRATION IN 
POLICE BOYS CLUB 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—lIn view of the 
importance of integration in young 
people’s groups, the Interracial Work- 
shop is continuing its campaign against 
segregation in the Metropolitan Police 
Boys Club, despite an adverse vote by 
the board of directors. 


Unfortunately, the board’s vote came on 
the first day of the pro-segregation out- 
breaks in Washington schools. 


“Undoubtedly the events of the day 
were thoroughly exploited by conserva- 
tive members of the board,” says Al Mind- 
lin of the Workshop. “Also, the board 
constitutes a difficult opponent for us, 
since it includes many big businessmen 
and real estate owners who have always 
stood firm for segregation.” 


Previous to the vote, the Workshop had 
gotten sixteen city-wide organizations to 
write letters to the Club’s committee of 
past presidents. Workshop members met 
with Leon Chatelain Jr., president of the 
club; Max Farrington, executive secre- 
tary; Ralph Pittman, chairman of the 
committee of past presidents and the 
police chief. Copies of “Intergroup Re- 
lations for Recreation Workers,” which 
the Workshop and five other organizations 
prepared for the D.C. Recreation Depart- 
ment, were sent to all members of the 
Club’s special committee which was to 
report to the board. 


The Metropolitan Police Boys Club is 
one of the last quasi-public organizations 
in Washington which maintains segrega- 
tion. It operates five white clubhouses 
and four Negro ones and has a member- 
ship of about 22,000 boys. 


EVANSTON, Ill—Evanston CORE has 
held two conferences with the new ex- 
ecutive secretary of the YMCA, Douglas 
Monahan, in connection with its campaign 
to end discrimination at the Y. A thous- 
and leaflets publicizing this campaign were 
mailed by the group during the summer. 
Evanston CORE also has been working 
closely with the Evanston Citizens Hous- 
ing Council, which is combatting segre- 
gation in housing. 
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OPEN ... 


37 BALTIMORE LUNCH COUNTERS 
TO ALL 


BALTIMORE—An 8-month campaign 
by Baltimore CORE ended January 13 
when Arthur Nattans Sr., president of 
the Read Drug & Chemical Co. an- 
nounced that hereafter everybody would 
be served regardless of color at all 37 of 
the chain drugstore’s lunch counters and 
soda fountains. 

Nattans said that the new policy was 


(Continued on page 2) 


AWARD PRESENTATION 


J. Arnett Frisby (right) of the Sidney 
Hollander Foundation Award jury, pre- 
sents the 1953 citation to McQuay Kiah 
and Ben Everingham (left) of Baltimore 
CORE for the group’s successful cam- 
paign which ended discrimination at down- 
town lunch counters. William Passano, 
also a jury member, looks on. 


CLOSE... 


LAST JIMCROW NEW YORK YMCA 


NEW YORK CITY — The last jimcrow 
YMCA in the metropolitan New York 
area—the Carlton branch in Brooklyn 
—closes its doors on March 3l. An- 
nouncement of this by Executive Secre- 
tary Eugene Field Scott of the Brooklyn- 
Queens YMCA, brings to a successful 
conclusion a campaign carried on by New 
York CORE for the past 7 years. 


That the other Brooklyn branches are 
becoming integrated is indicated by a 
survey completed recently by the Brook- 
lyn Community Committee on YMCA 
Discrimination, a community-wide group 
organized through the efforts of New 
York CORE. 


A particular sore spot was the Bedford 
branch, which although located in a Ne- 
gro residential section, previously refused 
to rent rooms to Negroes or to admit 
Negro adults to its gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. For an entire year — from 
March 1950 to March 1951— New York 
CORE conducted weekly picket demon- 
strations at the Bedford branch. 


Thereafter, CORE tests indicated the 
start of a policy change, although Brook- 
lyn-Queens YMCA officials persisted in 
refusing to negotiate. 


Following announcement of the closing 
of the all-Negro Carlton branch, CORE 
wrote Scott: “This step ought to make 
the Y a more racially integrated organiza- 
tion throughout the borough, though we 
deeply regret the loss of a branch to the 
neighborhood.” 


** * * * 


EVANSTON, ILL.—The new executive 
director of the Evanston YMCA told a 
committee of Evanston CORE that he is 
planning a change in membership policy 
and disclosed several steps he has taken 
toward this end. The committee plans to 
confer with him again, periodically. 


BALTIMORE (Cont’d.) 


the result of company efforts to work out 
“an agreable solution” to the negotia- 
tions which it has been conducting with 
Baltimore CORE since last May. 


Commenting on the company’s action, 
Ben Everinghim of Baltimore CORE 
said: “This was a team effort of Balti- 
more CORE and many other community 
organizations, working closely for a per- 
iod of six or seven months, with good 
will, persistence and controlled impa- 
tience. We feel that Read’s management 
has been understanding and cooperative 
and we wish especially to compliment 
them and congratulate them at this time 
when they have been instrumental in the 
elimination of discrimination in such wide 
areas of the city.” 


Nattan’s announcement came _ three 
days after an hour-and-a-half meeting 
between six members of Read’s top man- 
agement and Everingham, McQuay Kiah 
and Joan Wertheimer. 


Management requested the meeting a 
few days after Baltimore CORE opened 
a weekly campaign of sit-ins with an ac- 
tion at the Howard & Lexington Street 
store in which 26 persons participated. 


At the Northwood store located three 
blocks from the campus of Morgan State 
College, groups of 30 or more students 
had been conducting sit-ins. Finally, dur- 
ing the first week in January, they were 
served by the Negro waitresses there. 
The girls who served them were subse- 
quently transferred to other stores, and 
replaced by employes who adhered to 
company policy. On the afternoon of the 
policy change —there had been another 
lunchtime sit-in that day —the company 
notified Morgan College officials and in- 
vited Negroes to patronize its lunch 
counters. 


Editor's Note—We wish to thank 
CORE lator readers who responded to 
last issue’s appeal for participation in 
the letter-writing campaign on Read’s 
drugstore’s. 


PARK ENJOINED FROM 
DISCRIMINATING 


CINCINNATI—Coney Island Amuse- 
ment Park has been permanently en- 
joined by a common pleas court from 
barring persons either because of their 
race or color or because of their mem- 
bership in a particular organization. 


Management had claimed that Ethel 
Fletcher had been barred not because of 
her color but because she belongs to the 
Cincinnati Committee on Human Rela- 
tions, which has been conducting a cam- 
paign at the Park and the Natl. Assn. for 
the Advancement of Colored People. The 
court ruled that exclusion of a particular 
group without regard to the character of 
individual members is not a “reason ap- 
plicable alike to all citizens” and there- 
fore invalid. 


The court also overruled management’s 
argument that Ethel Fletcher had been 
rightfully excluded because two private 
organizations had leased the Park on the 
days she sought admission. It held that 
despite these leases, the Park is a place 
of public accomodation which must at 
all times be open to the general public. 


Safety Director Oris E. Hamilton has 
granted the Park an operating license 
for 1955 despite pleas from five Cincinnati 
organizations which held that the manage- 
ment violates the state’s civil rights law 


by barring Negroes. 


COLUMBIA,Mo.—Negotiations with the 
dime stores on a change of policy at their 
lunch counters, are still pending. Colum- 
bia CORE hopes to hear from the dis- 
trict managers in St. Louis in the near 


future. 


Tom Carpenter (in foreground) is about 
to enter a barbershop. Nat Horwitz (in 
background) is looking at his watch to 
see that a full minute elapses before he 
follows Carpenter into the shop. These 
tests of barbershops in the Gunhill Road 
section of the Bronx, were made by New 
York CORE at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Benjamin F. McLaurin, wife of the field 
organizer of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. She told CORE that she 
had been unable to get her son’s hair cut 


at two of the neighborhood barbershops. 


The first series of tests on October 23 
bore out Mrs. McLaurin’s contention that 
some of the haircutting establishments in 
the area discriminate. In a second series 
of tests on December 11 all of the CORE 
testers were served and in only one in- 
stance were any remarks made after the 
Negro patron left the shop. CORE feels 
that a non-discriminatory policy will pre- 
vail if Negroes in the neighborhood pa- 
-tronize these shops. Mrs. McLaurin is 
taking action to attain. this objective. 


® 


CAMPAIGN FOR 
CITY ANTI-BIAS LAW 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis CORE is con- 
centrating its efforts toward passage of a 
city ordinance which would bar discrimi- 
nation in hotels, restaurants, theaters and 
recreational facilities. 


Early in November a group of alder- 
men surprised St. Louis by voting out- 
of-committee two civil rights bills which 
had been buried there for 61%4 years—one 
dealing with theaters and the other with 
restaurants. 


CORE immediately mobilized support, 
sending notices to 600 community people 
and contacting a number of sympathetic 
theater and restaurant managers. How- 
ever, the vote on the bills took place only 
two weeks after they had been moved 
out of committee and on November 19 
they were defeated 17-10. 


-Despite the bills’ defeat, proponents 
felt encouraged, since this was the first 
time the aldermen’s vote on such an is- 
sue was made public. Also, had it not 
been for the suspensions of aldermen 
from two wards with heavy Negro popu- 
lations, the bills would have had two ad- 
ditional supporting votes. 


So on Dec. 14 CORE arranged a small 
meeting of community people to discuss 
ways of working for passage of the bills 
next time they are presented —in April. 
The group agreed that the two bills 
should be combined into one to be spon- 
sored by. several aldermen with bi-parti- 
san, bi-racial and bi-religious sponsorship. 
The group named CORE as the coordina- 
ting committee to work for its passage. 


Upon learning that the St. Louis Coun- 
cil on Human Relations had appointed a 
committee to draft a new bill, five dele- 
gates from the Dec. 14 meeting including 
Billie Ames and Edgar Poindexter of 
CORE met with the committee. Every- 
one present felt that the new bill should 
include recreational facilities as well as 
restaurants, hotels and theaters. 


To work most effectively toward pas- 
sage of the bill, CORE plans to meet 
with aldermen who voted for the recent 
bills and get advice on how to approach 
other aldermen, to interview primary elec- 
tion candidates and circulate among 
friendly groups the names of candidates 
favoring the bill, to concentrate on five 
particular aldermen since only three ad- 
ditional votes are needed and to activate 
people in wards where aldermen voted 
against the two recent bills. 


A NOVEL TWIST 


ST. LOUIS—A new twist in action tac- 
tics was used recently by St. Louis CORE 
at the Herz Bakeries, where Negroes can 
buy baked goods to take out but are re- 
fused service at lunch counters. 

Negro CORE members bought baked 
goods and then sat down at the lunch 
counter to eat. Upon being refused ser- 
vice, they returned the baked goods and 
got their money back. 

A slightly different version of this tac- 
tic was used at the Empress Theater, 
where CORE bought 36 orchestra seats 
by mail and attempted to use the tickets 
by going in small interracial groups. The 
manager told the CORE people they 
could exchange their tickets for box 
seats but could not occupy the orchestra 
seats. So, the entire group got their 
money back —a total of more than $50. 


COUNCIL MEETING SPURS 
COMMUNITY INTEREST 


EVANSTON, Ill._—“‘Evanston CORE is 
still recalling the memorable weekend of 
Nov. 27-28 when it was host to the fall 
CORE Council meeting,” writes Alethea 
Weathers. “The impact of that meeting 
is still being felt in Evanston and the 
publicity received has helped greatly to 
raise the prestige of CORE in the com- 
munity. , 


“George Houser’s talk on Africa was 
received enthusiastically, resulting in re- 
quests for him to speak from other groups 
in the Evanston area.” 


Editor’s Note: Baltimore CORE will 
be host to the spring CORE Council 
meeting to be held in that city Feb. 26-27. 
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JOINT ACTION 
BY COMMUNITY GROUPS 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore CORE has 
initiated a program of joint action by 
community groups in combatting discri- 
mination. 


At a meeting attended by 11 such 
groups, a priority list of projects was 
drafted. These include individual schools, 
service men’s facilities, white-tablecloth 
restaurants, tuberculosis . 
amusement park, employment, etc. 


Some of these projects will be under- 


taken by CORE. Some will be assigned 


to other groups. On projects where other 
organizations are already at work, CORE 
will cooperate. | 


Top priority was given to an amuse- 
ment park patronized largely by family 


groups. This was chosen because of the 


need of fraternization for the families of 


children who are getting together for the. 


first time in the now-desegregated public 
schools. This amusement park is owned 
by the president of the city council, 
CORE discovered recently. 


** *& & 


EVANSTON, Ill—In a joint campaign 
to eliminate housing discrimination, Evan- 
ston CORE is working closely with the 
Citizens Housing Committee, the North 
Shore Citizens Committee and the Evan- 
ston Interracial Council. The groups con- 
sider the timing of the campaign oppor- 
tune in that new zoning laws may be in 
effect soon. An indication of this was the 
recent appointment by the city of an 
urban development director. 


DON'T MISS THE 
CONFERENCE-CONVENTION 
NOTICE ON PAGE 4 


hospitals, an 


TO PERSUADE THE AUTO CLUB 
TO NEGOTIATE... 


. - - New York CORE members picket. 
The Club, New York Affiliate of the 
American Automobile Association, has 
spurned all efforts of the group for a 
conference regarding employment discri- 
mination. At present Negroes are limited 
to menial jobs — with the sole exception 


(Continued on page 2) 


AUTO CLUB, (cont’d.) 


the position. of telephone clerk on the 
night shift. 


The Club, as a non-profit organization, 
claimed exemption from the anti-discrimi- 
nation law in a case initiated some time 
ago by The Urban League. This claim 
was overruled by the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, but the case was 
dismissed for lack of evidence. Two 
other cases are now. pending. 


The Urban League in New York has 
given CORE the go-ahead for the direct 
action campaign. In addition to sidewalk 
picketing, CORE has been conducting 
some telephone picketing, tying up lines 
of communication between the Club and 
stranded motorists. Recently CORE re- 
ceived the backing of the New York CIO 
Council which sent a protest wire to the 
Club’s president and alerted all its af- 
filiates. 


ANTI-BIAS RULING REVERSED 


CINCINNATI—A common pleas court 
decision (reported in the last CORElator) 
enjoining Coney Island Amusement Park 
from refusing to admit Ethel Fletcher 
either because of her color or because of 
her membership in two organizations, has 
been reversed by the circuit court of ap- 
peals on the grounds that the writ “con- 
stitutes a usurpation of the policy-making 
power of the legislature.” 


Both organizations—the Cincinnati 
Committee on Human Relations and the 
Natl. Assn. for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People — plan to continue working 
for a change in the Park’s discriminatory 
admission policy. A public protest meet- 
ing to be held by CCHR June 6 will fea- 
ture Carl Rowan, author of “South of 
Freedom.” 


CCHR has tested two restaurants re- 
cently. In one establishment the group 
was served after some delay. In the second 
— The Calico Cat — members of the group 
were sold ice cream and coffee to take out. 
Instead, they took the refreshments out 
of the bag and ate on the spot. The group 
reports that this type of restaurant dis- 
crimination is not uncommon in Cincin- 
nati. 


INTEGRATION GAINING IN 
MISSOURI TOWN 


COLUMBIA, Mo.—Since the University 
of Missouri started admitting Negroes in 
accordance with last May’s Supreme 
Court decision, integration is increasing 
all over this Missouri college town, re- 
ports Rabbi Morris Fishman of Columbia 
CORE 


This was determined through tests made 
by CORE groups in local restaurants and 
theaters. A number of restaurants which 
previously barred Negroes were found to 
have changed policy. — 


The Uptown Theater. now admits Ne- 
groes. CQORElator readers will recall 
that the spring issue just a year ago 
carried a picture of a waiting-line demon- 
stration held by Columbia CORE at the 
Uptown Theatre, in protest over its then- 
prevailing jimcrow policy. 


The Missouri Theater, although it still 
bars Negroes in the orchestra, now admits 
them to any seat in the balcony instead 
of confining then to the last rows, as 
previously. 


The Tiger Theatre, a small house where 
CORE ended discrimination in January 
1954, is still operating successfully with 
the aid of an advisory council appointed 
at the group’s suggestion for encouraging 
student patronage and for aiding in the 
selection of film bookings. 


Since admission of Negroes to the uni- 
versity, the membership of Columbia 
CORE has increased enabling the group 
to work more effectively. 


TWO NEGROES ON Y BOARD 


EVANSTON, I1l.—The recent election of 
two Negroes to the local YMCA execu- 
tive board is interpreted by Evanston 
CORE as “highly significant that a 
change of policy is in the making.” 


Largely responsible, according to the 
group, is the new executive director, 


Douglas Monahan, who favors a non- 
discriminatory’ membership policy. <A 
CORE committee is slated to meet with 
him soon on: this question and to help 
in any way possible. The group has been 
campaigning for some time to end dis- 
crimination at the Y. 


SUPPORT HILLSBORO SCHOOL 
CAMPAIGN 


In Hillsboro, Ohio, Negro parents and 
their children are engaged in a non-violent 
direct action campaign to win the right 
granted them by the U.S. Supreme Court 
but denied them by-the local school board 
—the right to attend an unsegregated 
school. 


Since September 17, nineteen Negro 
families have kept their children out of 
elementary school rather than send them 
to the all-Negro Lincoln School. Many 
of the 33 Negro children are still report- 
ing to one of the two white schools, only 
to be turned away. At least two of the 
children have not missed a day. 


A petition for an injunction against en- 
forcement of segregation was denied but 
the verdict is being appealed by NAACP. 
Segregation in the Hillsboro elementary 
schools (the high schools are unsegre- 
gated) was accomplished through a re- 
zoning policy adopted by the school board 
after the start of the school year. From 
the first day of school until Wednesday 
of the second week, Negro children were 
enrolled in all the elementary schools. 
On that Wednesday they were sent home 
with a notice that since they live in a 
certain district, they should thereafter 
have to report to the all-Negro Lincoln 
School. This set off the campaign for in- 
tegration. 


The issue was brought to the attention 
of the spring CORE council meeting by 
Juanita Nelson, CORE secretary, who 
has been actively aiding the Hillsboro 
campaign. The CORE council voted to 
urge all CORE members and friends to 
support the campaign by writing protest 
letters to Superintendent of Schools Paul 
Upp, Hillsboro, Ohio, and to Governor 
Frank Lausche, State Capitol, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


NEW YORK CITY—Aided by excellent 
color slides and tape recordings, George 
Houser, CORE chairman, spoke on Africa 
at a New York CORE public meeting at 
St. Phillip’s Church. 


PRESS DRIVE FOR ANTI-BIAS LAW 


ST. LOUIS—As the date approaches for 
presentation of a new city anti-discrimina- 
tion ordinance, St. Louis CORE is step- 
ping up its campaign for enactment. A 
similar measure was defeated last fall by 
a narrow margin. 


CORE has spent considerable effort 
alerting community groups to have their 
members contact the aldermen — particu- 
larly those aldermen who opposed last 
fall’s bill but who are deemed likely to 
change. 


CORE has also sent letters to all Negro 
voters in four wards with an increasing 
Negro population stressing the importance 
of contacting their aldermen. 


NEW PROJECTS IN PASADENA 
PASADENA, Calif—Pasadena CORE, 


recently reactivated, is engaged in a num- 
ber of new projects involving housing, em- 
ployment, bowling alleys and restaurants. 


To determine community opinion in a 
previously all-white neighborhood which 
is becoming integrated, Pop Hattersley, 
a resident who is a CORE member, called 
a meeting of neighbors. He found that 
the majority are not opposed to integra- 
tion and that none are considering moving 
out in protest. 


Regarding job discrimination at the lo- 
cal Sears store, where Negroes are limited 
to menial employment, June Bramlett of 
CORE together with a member of another 
interested group recently conferred with 
management. 


At the Academy Bowling Alley, a test 
was made following reports that Negroes 
are invariably assigned to an end alley, 
which of course is a handicap to bowlers. 
In view of this, the Negro group speci- 
fically requested a center alley. They got 
one, but unlike the white group, they were 
sent upstairs where they bowled all alone 
for a half hour. Further tests are planned. 


Reports of discrimination at Bennie’s 
Club House, prompted a thorough CORE 
testing which proved that the reports were 
— and that the restaurant is open to 
all. 


——— ws 


CONFERENCE-CONVENTION 


The 1955 CORE Conference-Con- 
vention will be held June 15-19 at 
Circle Pines Center camp, Clover- 
dale, Michigan (26 miles from Kala- 
mazoo). 


It is important that every CORE 
group be represented. Friends of 
CORE who do not belong to a 

_ group are also welcome. The cost 
will be $15.65 plus a $2 registra- 
tion fee for the full four days. 
Children under 8 are charged half 
rate. 


SUMMER FIELD WORK 


In an attempt to find means of adapting 
CORE’S non-violent techniques to south- 
ern situations, an interracial team consist- 
ing of Billie Ames and Marion Oldham 
plan to spend several weeks this summer 
working with individuals and community 
groups in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Both team members have had many 
years of CORE experience with the St. 
Louis group. Billie Ames is at present 
vice-president of St. Louis CORE and 
group coordinator of national CORE. 


In the past, several attempts to organize 
CORE groups in the south have been | 
made but at present the furthest-south 
groups are St. Louis and Baltimore. In 
recent years CORE-type action has proved 
most effective in the borderline area be- 
tween north and south. 
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LATE FLASH TO THS CORE ATO2~-WIN CONEY ISLAND CAMPAIGN 


CINCINNATI- When Coney Island Amusement Park opened its 1955 . 
season on April 30, Negroes were admitted for the first time, ; 
First Negroes to enter the Park gates were Mrs. Donald Spencer 

and her two sons. Eight more Negroes visited the Park that day 

and about the same number the day after. Ed Schott, the general 

manager, who had stood firm against admission of Negroes, expressed 
satisfaction at how smoothly the new policy worked, Management's 

decision on opening the swimming pool to Negroes will not be made 

until after Decoration Day. 


| The policy change climaxed a 3eyear campaign by the Cincinnati 
Committee on Human Relationa, a CORE affiliate. Considerable 
community support had been enlisted, This support was expressed 
during the winter in pleas that the Park be denied an operating 
license for 1955. The city did issue a license but with a stip- 
ulation that there be no discrimination, | 
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LEADERS OF THE CORE-TYPE PROTEST IN 


MONTGOMERY 


CORE BACKS MONTGOMERY 


The CORE technique of non-violence 
has been spotlighted to the entire world 
through the effective protest action 
which the Montgomery Improvement 
Association has been ‘conducting since 
December 5. On.that date over 42,000 
Montgomery Negroes simply ceased 
riding the citys buses rather than be 
humiliated by a segregated seating sys- 
tem even more extreme than in other 
Alabama cities. 

CORE’s acclaim of the Montgomery 
action was expressed in a _ resolution 
adopted at its March national council 


(Continued on page 2) 


“LONG BEFORE MONTGOMERY 


. . joined the passive resistance move- 
ment . . . CORE has been effectively 
fighting bias here on the Gandhi non- 
violence principle.” So pointed out Ted 
Poston in his recent series of articles in 
the New York Post entitled “Prejudice 
and Progress in New York.” Complete 
text: of what Poston had to say about 
CORE follows: 

“The Dixie Hotel at 230 W. 43d 
St. was not filled in December, 1954, 
when it denied a room to a Negro and 
told him we have no vacancies. The 
Negro turned away, but the clerk imme- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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CORE BACKS M. (Cont'd) 


meeting in St. Louis and forwarded 
to the Rev. Martin L. King, president 
of the Montgomery Improvement As- 
sociation. 

The resolution said: “Whereas, the 
Negro citizens of Montgomery, Ala- 
-bama have organized and successfully 
maintained for several months an effec- 
tive campaign of non-cooperation with 
the segregated bus lines in protest over 
said segregation by their refusal to 
patronize these lines; whereas, in spite 
of intimidation and arrests, this protest 
is continuing and from all indications 
will be carried to a successful conclu- 
sion; whereas, this struggle is being car- 
ried out in the spirit of love, goodwill 
and non-violent resistance, | 

“Therefore be it firmly resolved that 
the national council of CORE strongly 


supports this effective protest and com-. 


mends the leaders and other participants 
for their vision, courage and steadfast- 
ness of purpose in sustaining a significant 
struggle against a great evil, and at the 
same time pioneering in the mass use 
in this country of a technique and a 
spirit which holds unlimited promise 
for successful use elsewhere against op- 
pression.” 

Rev. King replied: “Such communica- 
tions from friends sympathetic with our 
momentous struggle for justice give us 
renewed vigor and courage to carry on.” 

Following adoption of the resolution 
the national council of CORE voted to 
send Field Representative Leroy Carter 
to Montgomery. Subsequently Carter 
spent several days there during which 
he met with Rev. King and with other 
leaders of the protest action. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — As a service to 
its readers, the CORElator will send out 
within the next month a reprint of Rev. 
King’s first article on Montgomery, en- 
titled “Our Struggle.” The article ap- 
peared in the April issue of “Libera- 
tion,’ a monthly magazine. Thereafter 
these reprints will be available along 
with other items on CORE’s literature 
list. 


‘LONG BEFORE MONT. (Cont'd) 


diately rented a room to the white man 
who had been standing directly behind 
him. 


“The Dixie settled the court case 
which followed for $300. 


“For the white man who got the room 
—and a signed receipt—was James 
Peck, director of the New York Com- 
mittee of Racial Equality, a local inter- 
racial group which has_ been working 
to abolish racial discrimination here by 
direct, non-violent methods since 1941. 


“As part of the national Congress 
of Racial Equality, the group has been 
effectively fighting bias here on the 
Gandhi non-violence principle, not only 
in hotels, but in swimming pools, barber 
shops, restaurants and other places of 
public accommodation long before 
Montgomery joined the passive resist- 
ance movement. 

“But Peck and several members of 
this group themselves suffered violence 
and jail (Peck’s jaw was broken) when 
guards for Palisades Amusement Park ~ 
across the Hudson attacked them in 
1947 when they insisted upon admission 
to the swimming pool there. The two- 
year fight was climaxed with victory 
under New Jersey’s Freeman Anti-Bias 
Act, passed two years later, and New 
York Negroes as well as Jerseyites now 
use the park’s full facilities freely. 


“One of CORE’s better known fights, 
however, involved a year’s picketing of 
the Bedford Branch of the YMCA in 
Brooklyn, which had been referring all 
Negro applicants to the all-Negro Carl- 
ton branch. The Negro branch was 
closed down last year and Bedford now 
accepts all applicants. 


“But although recreational facilities for 
Negroes here have been greatly im- 
proved by the activities of CORE and 
such similar groups as the Committee on 
Civil Rights in East Manhattan, the 
American Jewish Committee, the 
NAACP and others, the benefits have 
not always extended beyond the city’s 
borders.” 


NEW HOWARD JOHNSON 
RESTAURANT BARS NEGROES 


by Charles Oldham 


ST. LOUIS—On April 1 a new Howard 
Johnson restaurant was opened at an 
intersection of two main thoroughfares 
in a predominantly Negro neighborhood. 

Since the five other Howard Johnson 
restaurants in the St. Louis area serve 
everyone, it was a great surprise to 
learn upon testing the establishment 
that Negroes were refused service. 

Two days after the restaurant opened, 
a St. Louis CORE test group entered. 
.~Two white CORE members had arrived 

a few minutes earlier to act as observers. 
The manager, Donald Carpenter rushed 
to the door and announced that Negroes 
would not be served. He waved his arms 
in a state of excitement and talked in 
a loud voice. 

The CORE members attempted to 
discuss with Carpenter, but he said he 
was too busy, and suggested that they 
call him at a later date. The following 
day, I phoned and Carpenter suggested 
that we wait another week, in view of 
the restaurant’s recent opening. A week 
later, when I called again, Carpenter 
again said he was too busy and sug- 
gested I phone in a month or so. 

At that point, St. Louis CORE started 
an investigation to determine how much 
control is exercised by the home office 
of Howard Johnson in Wollaston, Mass. 
We wrote to this office, and we are at 
present seeking the names of the prin- 
cipal stockholders and officers of the cor- 
poration. Further investigation revealed 
that the manager is the brother of City 
Comptroller Milton .Carpenter. 


IN MEMORIAM—Contributions for the 
work of CORE in memory of Mrs. 
Amalie L. Peterson, mother of Lula 
Farmer, CORE’s group coordinator and 
treasurer, were received from the New 
York district of the American Federa- 
tion of State County and Municipal Em- 
ployes, AFL-CIO, and from Mr. & Mrs. 
M. Digby Elkind of Brooklyn. 


END STOCKHOLDERS’ DRIVE 
WILMINGTON, Del.— For the first 
time in nine years, the annual stock- 
holders meeting of Greyhound Corp. 
was not marked by picketing or protests 
from the floor on behalf of a group of 
minority stockholders seeking to abolish 
segregated seating on southern Grey- 
hound buses. 

The group of stockholders, several of 
whom belong to CORE, decided to end 
their 9-year campaign following Grey- 
hound’s compliance with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling abolish- 
ing segregation on interstate buses and 
in waiting rooms. 

In a recent letter to the group, Mer- 
rill Buffington, secretary of the corpora- 
tion said: “I wish to advise that the 
Greyhound Corp. has been and is mak- 
ing every effort to comply with the law 
in the matter of seating of interstate 
passengers of different races. This is in 
keeping with the principles laid down 
in a recent decision of the ICC which 
became effective January 10, 1956.” 

That Greyhound has complied is in- 
dicated by on-the-spot checkups made 
by members of the stockholders’ group 
in two major southern bus depots. But, 
as a ticket agent stated at one of these 
depots, while Negro interstate passen- 
gers are now allowed to sit anywhere 
they please aboard the buses and to use 
main waiting rooms, they rarely do. 

“What Greyhound should do in light 
of this situation,” the stockholders’ group 
wrote in a statement to this year’s stock- 
holders’ meeting, “is to educate both its 
employes and its passengers as to the 
ICC ruling. This might be done through 
posting notices in waiting rooms and 
in employes’ dressing rooms. Such no- 
tices would help to avert any misunder- 
standings in instances where Negroes 
stand up for their rights in this regard. 
We would also suggest employment of 
Negroes as drivers and in other non- 
menial capacities.” 

The statement on the campaign's end 
was signed by Robert Auerbach, David 
Berkingoff, Mrs. Eula Morrow, Jim Peck, 
Bayard Rustin, Mary Winsor and Mr. & 
Mrs. Samuel Wolfson. 


LATE FLASH 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Faced with 
the prospect of CORE action, 
Kansas City’s movies and lunch 
counters of Kresge’s and Grant's 
dimestores have been opened to 
everybody, regardless of color. 

The lunch counters were opened 
on the eve of a sit-in campaign 
which the recently-organized 
Kansas City CORE group had 
planned. Announcement of the 
change effective May 3—was made 
to Leroy Carter, CORE field rep- 
resentative, by the secretary of the 
Mayors Human Relations Com- 
mittee, which has served as inter- 
mediary between CORE and the 
theater and dimestore managers. 

Negotiations with Woolworth’s 
will be held the latter part of May, 
Carter said. 


TO NEGOTIATE DRIVE-INS 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. — How a new 
CORE group here tested the drive-in 
movies and found them to discriminate, 
was told in the last CORElator. 

The group has succeeded in persuad- 
ing the managers to get together and 
negotiate. The first session was scheduled 
for April 26, but did not take place be- 
cause of the unforeseen circumstances. It 
is now set for some time in May. 

The group is also about to negotiate 
with one of the department stores on 
ending discrimination in rest rooms. 

Five members of the group recently 
attended an integrated drive-in movie at 
Columbia, about 50 miles from Nash- 
ville, to observe conditions. Everything 
was found to be working smoothly, 
with Negroes and whites patronizing the 
snack bar. Only the rest room facilities 
are segregated. 


CHICAGO—“Chicago CORE is in mo- 
tion,’ writes Joffre Stewart. “We are 
again working on Jenny's restaurant, 
have had some tests and negotiations at 
the Piccadilly Hotel. 


BALTIMORE — With periodic walk-ins 
and picketing, Baltimore CORE has been 
continuing its campaign to end discrim- 
ination at Wilson’s, a white-table-cloth 
restaurant located in the Negro section. 


BARBER SHOP ENDS BIAS 
LOS ANGELES—When the Fred Har- 
vey barber shop in Union Station re- 
cently reopened, following a shutdown 
of several weeks, its previous policy 
of discrimination no longer prevailed. 

This was determined by interracial 
test groups from Los Angeles CORE 
who went there for haircuts, and were 
served without discrimination. 

Tests conducted previous to the shut- 
down indicated refusal to cut Negroes 
hair. Following two protest letters from 
Los Angeles CORE, which were not 
answered, the group sent another test 
team and found the shop closed. A 
talk with Negro personnel in a neighbor- 
hood shop revealed the rumor that the 
barber shop had been shut as a result of 
CORE’s letters and would reopen in a 
few weeks with a fair hair-cutting 
policy. 

In this instance, the rumor proved 
accurate. Had it not, Los Angeles CORE 
was prepared to renew the campaign 
and to extend it, with the aid of CORE 


groups, to Fred Harvey facilities in 
other cities, if necessary. 
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Pickets Protest Bias at City Hall 


PASADENA, Calif. — Pasadena’s lily-white 
city hall was the objective of a picket demon- 
stration climaxing a weekend workshop held 
September 29-30 by the Pasadena and Los 
Angeles CORE groups. 

The more than 30 pickets in front of city 
hall attracted attention from many passersby 
including Saturday afternoon shoppers. More 
than 1,000 leaflets were distributed. The dem- 


Continued on page 2 


New Group Formed in Kansas, 


Others May Follow 


HUTCHINSON, Kans. — The Hutchinson 
Council on Human Relations, a new CORE 
group has started operating here and, accord- 
ing to Field Organizer Leroy Carter, who has 
just returned from a statewide tour, groups 
may soon be organized in three other Kansas. 


Continued on page 2: 


New Group in Kansas (Con’d) 


communities. 


First action of the group here was to test 
local restaurants. Out of sixteen restaurants 
tested so far by small interracial parties, eight 
were found to discriminate. However, in none 
of the establisments did any customer get up 
to leave upon seeing the Negroes. At the con- 
clusion of the survey, negotiations will be 
sought with those restaurants which refuse to 
serve Negroes. 


A very complete and sympathetically written 
story on the new group was written by Bill 
Brown in the Hutchinson News-Herald. The 
paper also carried a column by John McCor- 
mally on Leroy Carter, telling about his work 
as CORE field organizer and explaining the 
nature of a race relations job. 


Largely responsible for organization of the 
Hutchinson group is its chairman, Ralph 
Blackwood, an ardent advocate of Gandhian 
non-violent techniques who has recently re- 
turned from two years of teaching in India. 
Before going there, he had worked with the 
CORE group in Washington, D. C. Rev. H. 
Calvin McMillan of the Bethel AME Church 
is corresponding secretary of the group; 
Nancy Root, recording secretary and Gerald 
Woodson, treasurer. 


Despite the fact that Kansas schools have 
integrated, segregation in public places is the 
rule throughout the state, with the exception 
of Kansas City, Carter reports. (Faced with 
the prospect of CORE action, Kansas City’s 
movies and lunch counters ended segregation 
last spring.) 


“In Lawrence, home of the University of 
Kansas, there are no restaurants at which 
Negroes may sit down and eat,” says Carter. 
“After testing several restaurants along with 
Rev. V. R. Anderson, Negro minister, I con- 
ferred with one owner to get his views. He 
said: ‘I have no personal feelings at all in the 
matter but would not change until other res- 


Pickets Protest Bias (Con’d) 


onstration had considerable community sup- 
port with both the local clergy and NAACP 
participating. 


“After more than two years of negotiation 
by various community agencies, Pasadena 
does not have a single Negro working within 
city hall,” Gordon Carey, chairman of Pasa- 
dena CORE pointed out. “Of the 88 Negro 
employes hired by the city government, 68 
work in the garbage and refuse disposal de- 
partment and 15 work as laborers and truck 
drivers. There is one Negro stenographer, 
one fireman and only three policemen out of 
a total force of 188. We view with great regret 
that a government institution solely supported 
by taxes should maintain such unfair hiring 
practices.” 


The Pasadena-Los Angeles CORE workshop, 
attended by fifty persons, included, in addi- 
tion to this and other action projects, discus- 
sion groups and seminars on elimination of 
discrimination. The seminar on housing was 
led by Linn Hattersley; that on employment, 
by George Thomas. Hattersley and Thomas 
are executive directors of the Pasadena and 
los Angeles Conferences on Community Re- 
lations. Wilson Riles, regional FOR secretary, 
led a discussion on the philosophy and tech- 
niques of no™-violence. 7 


taurants do.’ I later learned that he formerly 
had used the fear-of-business-losses argument 
—until a white minister offered to reimburse 
him for any such losses which might occur in 
the event of integration. 


“It should be noted that Lawrence has only 
1,200 Negroes out of a total population of 
40,000. Even less comprehensible are the situ- 
ations in McPherson, Kansas, where Negroes — 
number only 75 out of a total population of 
14,000 and in Sterling, a college town where 
there are 40 Negroes out of a population of 
6,000. In these two towns no restaurant, bar- 
bershop or hotel will accoomdate a Negro.” 


Appeal Case of Six Arrested in Cafe 


CHICAGO—The case of six Negro and white 
members of Chicago CORE arrested May 11 
when they sought service at Jennie’s Cafe, is 
being appealed to the Appellate Court of II- 
linois. 

The six were fined $100 each by Judge 
Alexander Napoli who ruled that they should 
have limited themselves to legal procedures 
rather than take direct action. 


Howard Savage, NAACP attorney handling 
the case, termed Judge Napoli’s decision “dan- 
gerous to a'l persons or groups of persons who 
find it necessary in their daily lives to insist 
upon their right to be treated impartially and 
fairly as all other Americans.” ) 


The six involved are Fred and Kathryn 
Fields, John Corney, Jeanne Wesson, Dale 
Drews and John Forbes. The case against a 
seventh, Joffre Stuart, was dropped. 


Relating what happened, a member of the 
group said: “When we arrived, management 
spokesmen started shouting: ‘Get out! We 
don’t want you people in here!’ They stated 
that the cafe was a private club, but we pointed 
out that two white members of the group had 
eaten there recently and that we knew it to 
be a licensed public place. 


“Next, they stated that all the tables were 
reserved, but we showed them that while 
some tables were so marked, ours was not. 
Finally they claimed they were closed, but we 
brought out that customers were still arriving. 


“When all these alibis failed, there came a 
cry: ‘Let’s throw them out!’ Employes and 
customers began jerking the chairs from un- 
der us. Two of us fell to the floor, were seized, 
beaten and dragged toward the door. They 
beat the head of one of us (Dale Drews) 
against the floor and left him lying, nearly 
unconscious, in front of the bar. 


“When the police arrived, instead of up- 
holding our legal right to be served, they ar- 
rested us on disorderly conduct charges at the 
management’s instigation. They refused to 


Continue Howard Johnson Campaign 


ST. LOUIS—Following a couple of test dem- 
onstrations which indicated that the Howard 
Johnson restaurant which opened last spring 
still discriminates, St. Louis CORE launched 
a campaign to influence the city comptroller, 
who is a brother of one of the owners and 
managers. 


“The comptroller’s office is an elective one 
on a city-wide basis,” Charles Oldham of St. 
Louis CORE points out. “Since there are 
about 75,000 Negro voters in St. Louis we felt 
that some pressure should be fairly effective, 
with the city election coming up in the 
spring.” 


The two tests were conducted by four wo- 
men, two Negro and two white. On the first 
occasion they were stopped at the door by a 
hostess who said they could not be served and 
blocked their way. They decided to return at 
a less busy time. 


This was in the early morning about a week 
later. They got into the restaurant before they 
could be stopped and sat at the counter. Upon 
being refused service, they remained for about 
45 minutes marked by discussion with the 
waitress, owners and managers and by a 
threat of arrest. 


Since then spokesmen for the group have 
had one further discussion with the manager, 
who evidenced no change of attitude. This is 
the only one of the six local Howard Johnson 
restaurants to discriminate. 


listen to any charges against those who had 
assaulted us.” 

Gerald Bullock of Chicago CORE and a 
vice president of the local NAACP com- 
mented: “The basic issue involved here is 
wnether or not the city of Chicago, its officials 
and law enforcement agencies will continue 
to allow such open defiance of the civil rights 
laws of Illinois on the part of Jennie’s Cafe 
and many other such establishments in the 


city.” 


Picket Lily-White “All Nations” Day 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Again this year Balti- 
more CORE spotlighted the inconsistency of 
an “All Nations Day” which bars Negroes. 
Seventeen members of the group and Leroy 
Carter, national CORE field organizer, pick- 
eted the event which was held in Gwynn Oak 
Amusement Park, the only such establishment 
near the city line. 


Several Asiatic and Latin American coun- 
tries did not participate this year. CORE has 
been contacting the various embassies in 
Washington and the consulates in Baltimore 
urging that the participating nationality 
groups boycott the event, as long as racial 
discrimination is practiced in the Park. The 
campaign will be stepped up this winter with 
the formation of a Gwynn Oak Committee, 
says Joan Wertheimer, group coordinator. 


The Park’s ban on Negroes was admitted 
by its Manager, Hal Stewart in an interview 
with an Afro-American reporter a week before 
the CORE demonstration. The exception, he 
said, was Negro nursemaids—provided they 
wear uniforms. This was in reference to a 
protest from a woman who charged that her 
nursemaid had been barred without a uniform. 


CORE has conferred with the owners— 
Arthur Price, former president of the city 
council and his sons—but they have thus far 
refused to end segregation. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The. Nashville CORE 
group has been collecting first hand data from 
integrated drive-ins outside of Nashville to be 
used in negotiations with Nashville drive-ins. 
Preliminary meetings have been held with two 
drive-in managers and with the manager of a 
big theater chain. 


* * ¥ 


IN MEMORIAM—Carolyn Bedford of North 
Adams, Mass., sent a $5 contribution to CORE 
in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 


Bedford. 


CORE Backs Tallahassee 


In response to an emergency appeal in 
August from the Inter-Civic Council, CORE 
forwarded to its president, Rev. C. K. Steele, 
$150 to help continue the non-violent protest 
action which has been in effect since June 5. 
During August city officials started to harass 
the car pool drivers and arrested a number of 
them, including Rev. Steele, for not displaying 
“for hire” signs. These cases are being fought 
in the courts. 


In early June CORE forwarded to Rev. 
Steele a resolution of support adopted at its 
annual convention. The resolution was similar 
to that in support of the Montgomery protest 
action, which was adopted by the spring 
CORE Council meeting and reprinted in full 
in the last CORElator. 
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OPEN DRIVE TO END RESTAURANT BIAS 
by Ralph Blackwood 


HUTCHINSON, Kans.— This picture shows 


a few members of our group discussing 


strategy in our town-wide campaign to end | 


restaurant discrimination. The campaign got 


under way after tests (reported in the last — 


CORElator) followed by a telephone survey, 


indicating that more than half of the restau- | 


rants discriminate. 


We succeeded in getting the Hutchinson 
Ministerial Alliance—largely through the ef- 
forts of Rev. Harold Sowlen—to adopt and 
publicize a resolution in our favor. We then 
conferred with a Mr. Franklin, president of 
the Restaurant Owners’ Association who 
promised to bring our proposals before the 
Association’s board meeting. Only three own- 
ers attended. One of them, commented that 
since he had never been able to get the 
three restaurants which he used to own to 
agree on prices, how could a group of sepa- 
rate owners agree on any unified policy of 
any kind. Following the meeting, we sent let- 
ters to all the Association’s board members 
requesting a policy change and announcing 
our forthcoming program of sit-ins. At the 
next board meeting, better attended than the 
previous one, our “threat” was discussed. 
Some owners wanted to eject us physically. 
Others said that wouldn’t work. Mrs. Pearl 
Nieto threatened to close her R & S Restau- 
rant permanently rather than serve Negroes. 


Continued on page 2 


Hutchinson News-Herald—Photo by Bill Brown 


Core In On Bus Strategy Planning 


ATLANTA—Leroy Carter, CORE field or- 
ganizer, acted in an advisory capacity to the 
Love, Law and Liberation movement, the 
ministers’ group working for bus integration 
in Atlanta. He attended all the strategy meet- 
ings which climaxed with several leading 
ministers establishing a test case by going 
on a bus, sitting in the front and getting 
arrested. Their action got nation-wide pub- 
licity and brought a threat of martial law 
from Governor Marvin Griffin. 


While in Atlanta, Carter attended a 3-day 
conference of southern Negro leaders held 
at Atlanta University. Purpose of the con- 
ference was to coordinate plans for integra- 
tion through non-violent action. 


Restaurant Bias (Con’d) 


We selected Eddie’s restaurant on Sherman 
and Walnut for our first sit-in. Edwin Beas- 
ley, the owner, claimed he was too busy to 
meet with us, but I happened to meet him 
at his other restaurant shortly before we 
took action. He claimed he wasn’t prejudiced 
and used the stereotype argument about los- 
ing business. He said he would serve us—but 
at considerably higher prices: a special menu 
for Negroes would be provided (see box 
headed “A Priceless Story”). 


That is exactly what happened when we 
went to Eddie’s in a group—l12 Negroes, 4 
whites and 4 observers. Since we were served, 
and since the prices were exhorbitant, we 
decided not to go again in a large group. 
However, we have been sending one or two 
Negroes there every few days. Since no cus- 
tomers have been observed objecting or leav- 
ing, Beasley’s loss-of-business argument has 
been disproved. 


Next, we decided to work on the R & S 


Restaurant, whose ewner, Mrs. Nieto had ex- 
pressed herself so antagonistically at the As- 
sociation’s board meeting. When I talked with 
her just before the sit-in, she said in a loud 
voice that she wouldn’t serve us, she didn’t 
want our business and didn’t even want my 
business. 


I arrived for the sit-in with two Negroes— 
Gerald Woodson and Everett Snowden. Five 
students from Sterling College who had come 
as observers were already seated. As_ the 
three of us entered, the woman in charge 
tried to block us, so we turned toward. an- 
other table and started to sit down. The wom- 
an tried to grab Woodson’s chair, so he took 
another. We had been sitting there for an 
hour when Mrs. Nieto stormed in, locked the 
door and banged down the venetian blind 
next to our table. As the customer left, she 
locked the door behind them. After another 
hour, most of the customers were gone, so we 
left. On the street we met one of the Negro 
kitchen workers who reported Mrs. Nieto as 
saying: “I'll burn the son-of-a-bitch down 
before Ill serve them.” 


About two weeks later we returned to the 
R & S. Apparently, Mrs. Nieto had learned 
about it in advance. She was standing at the 
window and upon seeing us, she locked the 


A Priceless Story 


A separate menu for Negroes with ex- 
horbitant prices was Edwin Beasley’s 
bright idea for keeping his restaurant in 
Hutchinson lily-white. The prices on that 
menu would have been considered high 
for a high class restaurant in a big city— 
and Eddie’s is but a middle class restau- 
rant in a small town where soups are 
ordinarily 20c, hamburgers 35c, and coffee 
a dime. 


Here are some of the prices on the 
menu for Negroes: Soups 75¢, hamburg- 
ers (Sandwiehes) $1, coffee 25¢, beef 
tenderloin $5.25, T-bone steak $5.50, pork 
chops $3.25, sandwiehes (except hamburg- 
ers ind American cheese) $1.25 to $1.50, 
pies and iee creams 50c. 


Beasley was so sure of himself that he 
announced his plan in advance to Ralph 
Blackwood of the’ local CORE group. 
When Blackwood asked him the price of 
coffee on the Negro menu, Beasley said: 
“If you come once, you won’t come back 
again.” But the CORE group did come 
back several times. It cost them money, 
but it disproved Beasley’s argument that 
he would lose business if he _ served 
Negroes. 


door. She unlocked it for each customer and 
then locked it again. We didn’t attempt any 
further action that evening. 


Our next sit-in at R & S. took place Jan- 
uary 12. The three of us walked in and sat 
at a table up front. Mrs. Nieto was not there 
but the cook came out and tried to get us 
to leave. He locked the door and pulled 
down the venetian blind. Finally, he threat- 
ened: “If you don’t leave, I’m going to have 
you arrested.” We stayed another fifteen 
minutes until all the customers except one 
couple had left. Then, we departed. 


After having coffee at a nearby lunch coun- 
ter, we passed by the R & S. Mrs. Nieto was 
standing watch at the window. Upon seeing 
us. she waved frantically for the cook who 
came out and locked the door. By that time 
we'd passed by—we had no intention of re- 
turning that day. But we do plan to return 
some time soon. 
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Survey To Show Business Losses 
From Bias 


NASHVILLE—The Nashville group, which 
has just applied officially for affiliation with 
CORE, has made a survey to show drive-in 
owners that they are losing money by refusing 
to admit Negroes. . 


Three hundred Negro familiees in a neigh- 
borhood near one of the drive-in theaters were 
interviewed on whether they own a car, how 
often they attend movies now, would they be 
interested in going to a drive-in if permitted 
admission; if so, how often; if not, why not; 
and finally, whether they are interested in the 
CORE project to end diserimination at local 
drive-ins. 


One manager of a local theater chain has 
promised to take up the issue of integration 
with his board of directors. Another manager 
has announeed that he is not interested in 
integration. In this case, aecording to Esther 
Cannon of the loeal group: “We are now 
laying plans for déeect action.” 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis CORE is continuing 
its eampaign to get local department stores 
to open all their eating facilities to Negroes. 
While these stores all have counters at which 
Negroes are served along with whites, other 
restaurants in the bwilding still discriminate. 
The group is also still working for enactment 
of a local FEPC ordinanee. Last September 
the bill was defeated again but by a much 


closer margin—13 to 12. Fifteen favorable. 


votes are required for passage so there is a 
good chance for enactment next time the bill 
comes up. 


Actions in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES—As an outcome of the Sep- 
tember CORE picketing if Pasadena’s city 
hall a community-wide committee has been 
set up to investigate charges that the mu- 
nicipality refuses to hire Negroes in other 
than menial capacities. Also the NAACP and 
a department of the Council of Churcres, 
which registered strong protests at the time 
of the picketing, have been negotiating with 
city officials. 


For the first time this Christmas season 
Ohrbach’s department store hired Negro 
saleswomen and they have been kept on after 
the holiday season. CORE had negotiated 
with the local personnel manager who claimed, 
as did the main office in New York, that 
the store’s policy was non-discriminatory. 
The local personnel manager had explained 
the store’s failure to hire Negro salespeople 
on the grounds that they might feel “uncom- 
fertable” confronting the public. Following 
the policy change, CORE will seek further 


negotiations. 


Like in New York, Los Angeles CORE has 
been acting jointly with Jewish groups to get 
the local AAA to adopt a fair employment 
policy and to cease endorsing hotels which 
discriminate. 


The CORE group has negotiated with two 
loeal hetel ehains operating a total of 12 
hotels. The owner of the Cooper chain has 
been cooperative and has posted anti-discrim- 
inatory directives. The manager in charge 
of the Babcock chain (it is absentee-owned) 
has. been uncooperative and further action 
will be required. 


Row, New York 38, New York. 


has moved from the city to Nyack. 


CORE’S NEW OFFICE 


CORElator readers take note: CORE’s new office is located at 38 Park 


The FOR office, in which CORE had rented space for the past few years, 


Campaign To End Lily — White Policy 
Of ‘White Coffee Cup’ 


by Joan Wertheimer 


BALTIMORE—October 1956 saw the opening 
of a new shopping center which instituted 
significant advances in human relations. Seg- 
regation barriers were lifted in employment 
and all but one of the eating establishments 
serving this center opened their doors to every- 
one. Although bounded on three sides by 
Negro communities, this restaurant—the White 
Coffee Pot—refused to serve Negroes. 


Inspired by the example of Montgom- 
ery and aware of the successes scored by 
Baltimore CORE the people living in the 
neighborhood of Mondawmin (an _ Indian 
name which means friend of man) vowed to 
remove this blot. They set up a temporary 
organization called the United Citizens Groups 
for Better Human Relations and asked two 
local CORE representatives, McQuay Kiah and 
myself to help organize a CORE-type action 
program. 


Negotiations with the owners having proved 
unsuccessful, a series of sit-ins were ini- 
tiated. These have been most exciting and 
inspiring. Groups of from 40 to 60 people 
participate in these demonstrations with the 
ratio of white and colored being fairly equal. 
Negro ministers have begun to take a lead- 
ing role in this action and while the white 
community is participating in only a limited 
sense we hope that this will change in the 
near future. Of tremendous significance, we 
feel, is the fact that people have been taking 
part in this program who previously had no 
experience with non-violent direct action. 


The pattern of the action has been that 
we send a large group into Mondawmin and 
have smaller groups with signs and leaflets 
demonstrate at some of the other restaurants 
in the chain. This has been a very effective 
approach and people throughout the city are 
aware of what we are attempting to do even 
though the large newspapers, aside from the 
Afro-American, have not considered this 
newsworthy. 


CHICAGO—Chicago CORE is planning a 
program of socio-drama for presentation in 
neighborhoods such as Trumbull Park, where 
there is racial tension. The group is also con- 
tinuing its program of testing restaurants in 
the downtown Loop section. 


Now It’s Desegregation— 
Kansas Style 


by Leroy Carter 


On my first statewide tour through Kan- 
sas, I wrote a report and called it “Seg- 
regation Kansas Style.” This present 
brief report comes at the close of my 
second statewide tour, and after two 
committees which were formed as a re- 
sult of my visits had gone into action. 


My first visit to Sterling disclosed dis- 
crimination in virtually all of the town’s 
restaurants and public places. At a meet- 
ing of interested people, a committee was 
formed to conduct tests. Those tests re- 
vealed policy changes in all places except 
the local barbershop. Negroes still have 
to make a 15-mile journey to get a hair- 
cut. 


A similar committee which conducted 
tests in the town of McPherson reported 
some progress toward desegregation—but 
less than in Sterling. 
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WHITE COFFEE POT IS NOT IN STEP 


Motorcade at Drive-in Protests Bias 


NASHVILLE—With a motorcade of 10 cars 
—eight containing Negroes and two whites— 
Nashville CORE opened up a major action 
campaign to end discrimination at the local 
drive-in movies. 

The date chosen by the group was May 17, 
third anniversary of the Supreme Court’s anti- 
segregation decision which was marked by 
the nation-wide Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 
dom in Washington. 


Continued on page 2 
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So proclaim these pickets in a recent demon- 
stration outside Mondawmin, a new shopping 
center which opened last year in Baltimore. 
One of the placards explains: “White Coffeé 
Pot in the middle of a Negro community dis- 
criminates against Negro Americans.” 


Picketing had previously taken place direct- 
ly in front of the White Coffee Pot, on the 
shopping center’s mall. But the center’s man- 
agement adopted a new policy. and posted at 
each of the center’s seven entrances notices 
saying: “No solicitors, peddlers or pickets 


Continued on page 2 
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MOTORCADE (Cont'd.) 


The Bel-Air drive-in, which was selected for 
the action, belongs to the Condra chain whose 
owner had been negotiating with CORE but 
who announced two days previous that the 
policy of refusing to admit Negroes would 
remain in force. i 

Each of the 10 cars in the motorcade drove 
up to the entrance and upon being barred, 
each driver requested a full explanation. Local 
police did not interfere. A second motorcade, 
this time of 20 cars, is being planned. 

Careful planning went into the May 17 
motorcade. Esther Cannon of Nashville CORE 
consulted with Martin Luther King Jr., leader 
of the year-long Montgomery bus protest ac- 
tion. | 

“TI talked with him by phone when he was 
in town and he said he favored the direct 
action planned, that it would definitely aid 
the movement toward integration in the drive- 
in theaters,” Esther Cannon reported. “He 


stressed the importance of training in non-. 


violence for all participants in the action.” 

In line with Rev. King’s suggestion, a train- 
ing conference of all the participants was held. 

A committee representing the CORE group, 
armed with its survey of potential Negro 
patronage, met with the owner of the drive-in 
chain on April 29. 

“He said he is in business to make money 
and if he could make more money by opening 
his theaters to everyone, he was in favor of it,” 
reported Esther Cannon, who was a member of 
the committee. “He promised to take it up 
with ‘the boys’ and would have a decision 
within two weeks. On May 15 he told us that 
they were not going to open up the theaters to 
Negroes. He added that while they were 
interested in making more money, they thought 
that this would not be accomplished by a 
change of policy.” 

The CORE survey, reported briefly in the 
last CORElator, covered 1242 persons in the 
West Charlotte area of Nashville. More than 
87% of the persons interviewed said they 
would go to the Bel-Air, the drive-in closest 
to that neighborhood, if Negroes were ad- 
mitted. In addition, 81% said that other mem- 
bers of their families would go in the event 
of a policy change. The probable additional 
attendance per month was estimated to total 
1915. 


WHITE COFFE POT (Cont'd.) 


permitted on Mondawmin property without 
consent of the owners. Those not securing such 
consent will be prosecuted to the full extent 
of the law.” 


Asked whether this did not amount to tak- 
ing sides with the White Coffee Pot owners, 
the center’s manager said: “Emphatically not. 
Our only concern is to keep our passage ways 
clear.” 


The United Citizens Groups for Better Hu- 
man Relations, of which Baltimore CORE is a 
part, asserts that the center is in effect taking 
sides to protect discriminatory practices by 
one of its tenants. 


A committee was set up to contact other 
tenants in the center. Adah Jenkins and Bob 
Wilkinson—both of CORE—met with the vice 
president of the tenants association who con- 
firmed prevailing reports that other tenants are 
opposed to the White Coffee Pot’s discrimina- 
tion and had not protested the picketing direct- 
ly in front of the restaurant. Meanwhile the 
group is meeting with attorneys to determine 


whether the center’s picket ban is legal. 


Until the issue is resolved, picketing will 
continue outside the entrances to the center. 
Previous to the campaign of. picketing, the 
group has conducted a number of successful 
sit-ins inside the White Coffee Pot. But the 
owner posted guards whose sole function is to 
block the entrances whenever members of the 


group appear. 


ST. LOUIS—Members of St. Louis CORE 
conducted a letter-writing campaign previous 
to the House enactment of a bill establishing 
a Missouri Commission on Human Relations. 
“The Commission has no powers, but it is at 
least a start in the right direction,” com- 
mented Charles Oldham, local CORE spokes- 
man. 


NON-VIOLENCE GOES TO WASHINGTON 


Jim Peck 


As I surveyed the thousands of persons as- 
sembled at the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom on May 17 
and as I listened to the southern leaders of 
non-violence tell about their respective com- 
munities, I was struck by the extent to which 
this technique has taken hold in the struggle 
against racial discrimination in the U.S. 


I could not help contrasting this precedent- 
setting, nation-wide assembly of over 25,000 
with the small, scattered CORE groups of 50 


persons or less which have been pioneering. 


with non-violence in race relations since 1943. 
And, though none of the speakers mentioned 
CORE—it is a small organization—I felt that 
the role of CORE in the struggle for racial 
justice was vindicated more on this May 17 
than on any previous occasion. 


Possibly similar thoughts were in the minds 
of other CORE persons in attendance—par- 
ticulary those who have played a major role 
in the organization such as George Houser, 
CORE’s founder and executive director for 
many years and Jim Farmer, with CORE 
from the start and still active in the organi- 
zation. Despite the big crowds, I ran into 
Houser and Farmer as well as several other 
CORE members and friends at the Pilgrimage. 
Bayard Rustin, another CORE co-founder 
with whom I worked on the organizational 
staff of the Pilgrimage, was a coordinator on 
the speakers’ dais. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 

To the uninformed the spirit of non-violence 
which pervaded the Pilgrimage was a revela- 
tion. None of the “disturbances” predicted by 
several Washington white supremacists in let- 
ters to the police, materialized. Police were 
out in force but there was nothing for them 
to do. Following the Pilgrimage police officials 
commented on the orderliness of the crowds. 
But, it was more than just orderliness, it was 
a dignity unusual in. any gathering of such 
size—and this was noted even by newspaper- 
men and commentators not particularly sym- 
pathetic with the Pilgrimage’s aim. 


The idea of. the Pilgrimage was launched 
at a meeting of Negro leaders in New Orleans, 


Lincoln Memorial for the. 


called in February as a result of President 
EKisenhower’s public statement refusing to 
make a major civil rights speech in the south. 


The demand for such a speech was issued 
by the initial conference of Negro leaders in 
Atlanta as a result of the bombings of 
churches and other acts of violence by white 
supremacy extremists following successful 
conclusion of the year-long Montgomery bus 
protest action. 


THE PLANNING CONFERENCE 
The spirit of the New Orleans conference is 


- conveyed by Ralph Blackwood, who attended 


on behalf of CORE. He writes: “On the way 
to New Orleans my spirits fell when I noticed 
interstate passengers riding the bus in the old 
segregated way. 


“Almost as soon as I stepped into the room 
where the southern Negro leaders were dis- 
cussing the campaign for winning ‘first class 
citizenship, my depression began to vanish. 
I started to feel the way I do when I read 
about Ghandi or Tom Payne. Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr. stood behind the rostrum 
directing the discussion. 


“As the discussion went on I learned that 
these leaders planned to request once more 
that President Eisenhower speak out on civil 
rights and to inform him that if he failed to 
do so, they would feel it necessary to carry 
out a Prayer Pilgrimage to Washington. As 
they worked out plans, I was surprised and 
encouraged to see the deep underlying unity 
among the leaders. Of course, the discussion 
grew lively at times—as is natural when work- 
ing toward a democratic decision—and if these 
leaders were anything like all other leaders I 
had known, there would be frictions not ob- 
vious to the newcomer. But, nearly always, a 
unanimous decision was reached. The opti- 
mism was catching. 


“IT left New Orleans late at night more 
optimistic than I had ever been before. The 
interstate Negro passengers sitting in the 
back seat didn’t bother me now: I had seen 
the new Negro leaders.” 


Support Koinonia 

Norman Long, president of Koinonia Farms 
wrote the editor of the CORElator that one 
of the most effective ways for CORE to help 
is to publicize the interracial cooperative’s 
present plight. Hence this appeal. 


Following a year of dynamiting, shooting 
and burning in which damages to the farm 
have totaled $30,000, Koinonia needs: 


1. Funds. Contributions should be sent to 
Koinonia Farms, Americus, Georgia. 


2. Loan-pledges. Faced with a boycott by 
the insurance companies, Koinonia has de- 
cided on a method of getting insurance from 
its many individual friends across the country. 
Each such person pledges to loan $50—to be 
paid only in event of an emergency situation. 
Pledges should be sent to: Mrs. Harry Atkin- 
son, c/o John Thomas, Ringoes, New Jersey. 


On April 4 CORE co-sponsored a fund-rais- 
ing meeting in New York at which Rev. Clar- 
ence Jordan, co-founder of the community 
told the Koinonia story. For those CORElator 
readers outside of New York and those in 
New York who were unable to attend, we give 
a brief summary. | 


A year ago Rev. Jordan sought to help two 
Negro students gain admission to Georgia 
Business College and the wave of hysteria 
which has been fanned through the deep south 
by the White Citizens Councils suddenly en- 
gulfed the little town of Americus where the 
cooperative farm had been in peaceful exist- 
ence for 14 years. In July the farm’s roadside 
market was bombed for the first time. Since 
then, acts of terrorism have been committed 
repeatedly. 


On March 1 the president of Koinonia 
publicly rejected an ouster ultimatum deliv- 
ered during a 70-car Ku Klux Klan motor- 
cade “because we feel there are basic prin- 
ciples at stake which we cannot forsake.” 


The principles are those of brotherhood and 
they are being maintained—as Rev. Jordan 
pointed out at the New York meeting—by 
non-violence. It is therefore appropriate that 
this appeal for support be made in the publi- 
cation of CORE, an organization which has 
pioneered in non-violence to combat racial 
discrimination. 


Ministers Wives Urge Restaurant 
Boycott 

HUTCHINSON, Kans.—The Ministers Wives 
of Hutchinson have issued an “appeal to all 
citizens to refuse to eat in establishments 
which discriminate in any way.” 


Pointing out that “about half our cafes 
do not now serve Negroes,” the Ministers 
Wives also ask “that the owners and managers 
of our restauranats serve all orderly citizens 
willing to pay for their meals.” 


The appeal was in the form of a letter 
signed on behalf of the Ministers Wives by 
Dorothy E. McKnight and Ann McMillan and 
printed in the Hutchinson News-Herald. Both 
women were in Hutchinson CORE since its 
formation and participated in the group’s 
campaign against restaurant discrimination, 
which was described in detail in the last 
COREIlator. 
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Core Sparkplugs Mass Rally 
For Fair Housing 


NEW YORK CITY_CORE is a very small 
group in the big city of New York. Yet it 
successfully sparkplugged a mass demonstra- 
tion of some 300 persons at City Hall on Octo- 
ber 23 to urge prompt passage of the Sharkey- 
Brown-Isaacs bill. This fair housing legislation 
was stalled by the city administration follow- 
ing a high-pressure campaign of the big real 
estate interests. 

Plans for the demonstration got under way 
at a CORE-initiated city-wide meeting of in- 
terested groups. At this meeting the Committee 
for Immediate Action on the Sharkey-Brown- 
Isaacs Bill was formed. Rev. Eugene Callender 
of Mid-Harlem Community Parish was named 
chairman and Dr. Wm. Herbert King of Grace 
Congregational Church volunteered as his chief 
assistant. The team named to head mobiliza- 
tion and publicity was Jim Robinson, who 

Continued on page 2 


Core Active in Nashville School Crisis 


By Anna HOLDEN 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—At a meeting on Oct. 2, 
Nashville CORE pooled contributions for the 
McKinley family whose home had been dam- 
aged by fire and rock-throwing. 


Linda Gail McKinley was one of four Negro 
children enrolled in Fehr school, about two 
blocks away -when school opened. CORE 
members had visited the family and encour- 
aged them to place the child in the nearest 
school rather than transfer her to a formerly 
all-Negro school. Linda McKinley and one 
other Negro child remained at Fehr school, 
though two withdrew during the mob dem- 
onstrations. 


This is an example of the kind of work our 
CORE group did in connection with the crisis 
precipitated by John Frederick Kasper, pro- 
fessional segregationist, at the start of the 
school year. 


On August 27, registration day for first 
graders (only first graders are involved this 
year under Nashville’s partial desegregation 
plan), only 13 Negro parents took their chil- 
dren to formerly all-white schools although an 
estimated 126 Negro children were zoned in 
these areas. 


Following announcement of this data, CORE 
decided to support these 13 Negro parents 
and to contact parents of other eligible chil- 
dren, 58 of whom were neither registered nor 
transferred as late as Sept. 6. 


We divided into teams and visited parents 
in the neighborhoods surrounding Glenn, 
Jones, Fehr, Buena Vista and Liscomb schools. © 
Negro children had been enrolled in all but 
Liscomb. We spoke to parents about the may- 


Continued on page 2 
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HOUSING RALLY (Cont'd.) 


recently started working full time as CORE’s 
executive secretary and Jim Peck, editor of 
the CORE lator. 

A statement urging widespread participa- 
tion in the demonstration was issued by Jackie 
Robinson, nationally-known baseball player; 
Representative Adam Clayton Powell of New 
York; Dr. C. B. Powell, publisher of the Am- 
sterdam News; former Judge J. Waties War- 
ing, who issued the original anti-segregation 
opinion in the Clarendon County school case; 
Dr. Kenneth Clark of the Northside Children’s 
Center; A. Philip Randolph, a vice president 
of AFL-CIO and Benjamin McLaurin, chair- 
man of the Trade Union Committee for Racial 
Justice. 

Although this statement of support pointed 
out that the rally was to have “no partisan 
political significance,” City Hall did every- 
thing possible to have it called off. Stanley 
Lowell, secretary to Mayor Wagner, made a 
personal appeal at one of the demonstration 
planning meetings. Carmine DeSapio, Tam- 
many boss, personally contacted Rev. Callen- 
der, chairman of the demonstration committee 
and a number of important persons who might 
have supported the rally. A false rumor was 
circulated that the American Jewish Congress 
had withdrawn. Jackie Robinson received two 
calls that the demonstration had been called 
off. Rumors to this effect were circulated in 
Harlem the very evening before the demon- 
stration. 

. Yet the demonstration committee remained 
unified and this unity was vindicated by the 
turnout. t 

While some 300 persons walked on the 
outskirts of City Hall Park with placards urg- 
ing immediate passage of the fair housing 
bill, a committee consisting of Jackie Robin- 
son, Shad Polier (of the American’ Jewish 
Congress), Pat Alvez (of the Urban League), 
Benjamin McLaurin (representing A. Philip 
Randolph), Dr. King and Rev. Callender con- 
ferred with the mayor. 

Following the meeting, Jackie Robinson ad- 
dressed the assembled demonstrators. 

The demonstration ended immediately fol- 
lowing his report. 

Organizations represented by the Committee 
for Immediate Action on the Sharkey-Brown- 
Isaacs Bill were the NAACP (metropolitan 
branches), American Jewish Congress (met- 
ropolitan chapters), Americans for Democratic 
Action (New York), CORE, In Friendship, 
Neighbors for Brotherhood and _ Riverton 
Tenants League. 


SCHOOL CRISIS (Cont'd.) 


or’s promise of adequate police protection for 
both schools and parents’ homes and offered 
any assistance CORE might give. 


On the Monday morning when _ school 
opened and the following Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, CORE members accompanied Negro 
parents to Glenn and Jones schools. 


The two CORE members assigned to the 
Glenn neighborhood—Rev. R. W. Kelly of 
Clark Memorial Church and Robert Schwerdt- 
man, Fisk University graduate student—later 
met with Assistant School Superintendent 
Oliver over pending transfer cases in Glenn 
and Caldwell schools. Four parents who had 
applied for transfers prior to the opening of 
school decided to change to formerly white 
schools and appeared at these schools on 
opening Monday. After a week of consulta- 
tion and deliberation, Oliver ruled that the 
transfers could not be revoked and that the 
children would have to attend the all-Negro 
‘school to which they had been transferred. 
Nashville’s school crisis has underlined several 
acute community needs. First, school officials 
require considerable pressure from interested 
community groups to comply with the spirit. 
of the court’s desegregation order. The one- 
grade approach and the transfer plan all but 
killed any possibility of eligible Negroes tak- 
ing advantage of their neighborhood schools. 


Secondly, Negroes as well as whites need 
education on desegregation at the grass roots 
level. They need to know specifics of the plan 
as well as what community groups support it 
and where they can get assistance in the event 
of difficulties. 


Third, organizations interested in school 
desegregation and human relations do not 
reach the great body of people affected by the 
process of integration. Channels to reach 
these people should be opened. 


Finally, while Kasper and his followers were 
able to stir up certain elements of the com- 
munity to mob action and violence, apathy 
and indifference on the part of the responsible 
community made this possible. Until the 
Hattie Cotton school was blown up, and even 
after that in some _ neighborhoods, police. 
tended to ignore much of what was occurring. 
“Softness” toward the troublemakers in the 
early stages laid the groundwork for the mob 
hysteria and violence that took place when 
school opened. 


Picket All-White “All Nations” Day 


BALTIMORE—Dressed ‘in the costumes of 
various nations, girls of Baltimore and New 
York CORE led a picket demonstration at 
Gwynn Oak Amusement Park on the Park’s 
annual “All Nations Day,” September 1. 


Apparently unaware of the ambiguity of 
holding an all-white “All Nations Day,” the 
Park refuses to admit Negroes, even on this 
occasion. Pointing this out, the leaflets dis- 
tributed by the pickets were headed: “ALL 
NATIONS, ALL PEOPLE — EXCEPT THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO, OUR FELLOW CITI- 
ZEN.” 


This marks the third year that the event 
has been picketed by Baltimore CORE in 
conjunction with several other local groups. 
A deputation from New York CORE also par- 
ticipated. Coordinating the demonstration were 
Adah Jenkins of Baltimore CORE and Leroy 
Carter of New York CORE. 


Combat Bias by Negro-Owned 


Restaurant, Newspaper 


PASADENA, Calif.— When a Negro-owned 
business establishment discriminates against 
Negroes, the act is doubly offensive. 


Pasadena CORE has been working on a 
restaurant and a weekly newspaper guilty of 
this offense, reports Paul Lockwood, spokes- 
man for the group. 

The restaurant is Benny’s on East Colorado 
Boulevard, where Negroes are seated in a 
segregated section. This practice was revealed 
as a result of three tests by the CORE group. 
One negotiation session has been held with 
the manager. 


The newspaper is the Crown City Press, 
which has been playing up Negro crime while 
belittling the NAACP and its work. CORE 
has launched a campaign involving phoning, 
discussing the issue as widely as possible and 
contacting advertisers and dealers. A commit- 
tee including two ministers and representatives 
of other organizations is coordinating this 
campaign. The editor of the paper is J. Rob- 
ert Smith, formerly with the Los Angeles 
Sentinel and Amsterdam News. 


During the summer CORE tested several 
motels and found no discrimination. Future 
plans call for working on department stores 
where, for the most part, Negroes are limited 
to menial positions. 


Write Howard Johnson Now 


Now is the time to write Howard Johnson, 
president of the Howard Johnson Restaurant 
Chain, Wollaston, Mass. urging that the com- 
pany cease granting franchises to establish- 
ments which discriminate. 


Johnson, himself, indicated that he would 
be receptive to such a plea in a statement he 
issued after a Howard Johnson-franchised res- 
taurant in Dover, Delaware gained internation- 
al notoriety on October 8 by refusing to serve 
K. A. Gbedemah, finance minister of Ghana. 


Accompanying Gbedemah at the time was 
his secretary Bill Sutherland, an American 
Negro who participated in a number of CORE 
actions before leaving the U.S. for Ghana a 
few years ago. 


Last year St. Louis CORE conducted a 
campaign at a newly-opened Howard Johnson 
restaurant which refused to serve Negroes 
even though located in a Negro section. 


Community Action Opens With Victory at Drive-in 


By CHARLES OLDHAM 


ST. LOUIS—Following the national CORE 
convention here, the St. Louis group met with 
representatives of the local NAACP to map 
out an extensive community action program. 
It was felt that CORE’s experience and phil- 
osophy of non-violence would be most helpful 
particularly in the fields .of public accomoda- 
tion and employment. 


As a result of the meeting a program was 
developed and an Employment Opportunities 
Council was established with the aim of 
coordinating the activities of other groups 
such as the Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Relations and Urban League as well as those 
of CORE and NAACP. These other groups 
are not to affiliate with the Council but their 
members who are interested in action join 
the Council, and work with it. 


The first meeting of the Council decided to 
work on Kingshighway, a street which runs 
through the Negro district but where there is 
considerable restaurant and aeapeny niet dis- 
crimination. 


The first business establishment selected was 
the Foot Long Drive-In, which served Negroes 
in their cars but refused to serve them at the 
inside counter. Following several fruitless 
meetings with the manager, a picket line was 
established one evening around supper time. 


The picket line was effective with neigh- 
borhood residents cooperating almost 100%. 
In three hours only five white customers and 
two Negroes entered. At the end of that time, 
the pickets were invited in to eat. Since then, 
the drive-in has been tested several times and 
on each occasion Negroes received prompt and 
courteous service. 


While the first project of the Council hap- 
pened to be public accomodation, the second 


is employment—at the Kroger, National Food ‘ 


and A & P super markets, 18 of which are 
in the Negro community. It was decided to 
request hiring of Negro clerks and stenogra- 
phers in the companies’ business offices as 
well as more Negro employes in the stores. 


First task was to make a survey of all the 
stores to determine the number of Negro and 
white employes, the ratio of Negro and white 
customers, and the most effective locations 
for picketing if negotiations failed. This sur- 


vey has been completed and negotiations are 
scheduled. In this project the Council has kept 
in close touch with the Urban League so that 
employes can be sent promptly to the jobs 
when they become available. 


The Opportunities Council action commit- 
tee also conferred recently with the manager 
of four Ben Franklin stores, which though lo- 
cated in the Negro community, employ no 
Negroes as either clerks or salesmen. Each 
manager agreed to change this policy as soon 
as vacancies occur (each store has only 4 to 
5 steady employes) and to start hiring Negroes 
as extra help during the forthcoming Christ- 
mas rush. 
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Our Struggle, story of the Montgomery bus 
protest, by Rev. Martin L. King (reprinted 
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Sumter CORE Registration Committee in Action 
om A Planning Session | 


James T. McCain, na- 
tional field secretary, 
instructs a group on 
how to fill out applica- 
tion blanks for regis- 
tration. Following such 


sessions, he accompa- | 


nies the people to 
registration offices and 
remains with them un- 
til they receive their 
certificates, which are 
required for voting. 


Left to right: Rev. H. P. 
Sharper, Rev. Donald 
Rice, Rev. J. H. Nelson, 
James T. McCain (CORE. 
national field secretary) 
and Rev. Edward Fra- 
zier. Similar committees 
to mobilize Negro reg- 
istration have been set 
up by McCain in three 
counties. Rev. F. C. 
James, chairman of the 
Sumter county commit- 
tee, is not in the pic- 
ture (he took it). ~« 


(see story on page 2) 


Registration Campaign in South Carolina 


(see pictures on page 1) 
SUMTER, S.C.—Since the first of the year, James T. McCain, national CORE 
field secretary, has been organizing a registration campaign in an area of 
South Carolina where he has lived and worked for the major part of his life. 
Aim of the campaign is to translate the new Civil Rights bill into reality by 
getting Negroes to exercise their right to vote. 


The procedure followed by McCain is to establish in each county a com- 
mittee which instructs persons on how to fill out application blanks, accompa- 
nies them to registration offices and remains with them until they receive their 
certificates for voting. These committees are called Committee on Registration 
Education (CORE). 

So far three such committees have been established—in Sumter county, 
where McCain’s home is located; Richland county, which includes the city of 
Columbia and Clarendon county, where the first school case originated. 


“Since the Sumter committee has been organized, several hundred persons 
who ordinarily would not have gotten registration certificates received them,” 
McCain reports. “Each day the registration office is open, a committee repre- 
sentative accompanies a group there. Applicants who fail to receive their 
certificate because of any error on the bank, are given further instruction by 
the committee and are taken back to the registration office to re-apply. At 
present over 50 volunteers are assisting the committee.” 


In Sumter county, registrars have not thus far resorted to using techni- 
calities to bar Negroes from registering—a practice so widespread in the deep 
south. However, in Clarendon county, an applicant reported back to the CORE 
committee that she had been refused a certificate because she mispronounced 
the word “indict” in reading the state constitution. She plans to re-aply until 
she obtains the certificate. 


In Williamsburg county Negroes—some of them teachers and college 
graduates—have been sumarily refused registration blanks because in the 
registrar’s opinion they could not read and write. McCain hopes to establish 


a CORE committee soon in this county. 


While a purpose of the newly-enacted election law was to discourage 
Negroes from exercising their voting rights, its effect has been to discourage 
whites. While Negroes, aided by the CORE committees, are making a point of 
registering, regardless of inconvenience, many whites are unwilling to spend 
the half-hour of time required for registration under the new law’s procedure. 


CORE is considering a summer work- ST. LOUIS—Wallet-sized cards listing 


shop in some southern community 
combining instruction on non-violence 
with community action. Suggestions 
from CORElator leaders regarding 
location, dates, program, etc. will be 
welcome. 


all local eating places with “facilities 
open to all,” have been made available 
by St. Louis CORE following an in- 
tensive testing program. They can be 
obtained from Charles Oldham, 5110 
Palm, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


The Lucky 13th 


NEW YORK CITY—“‘Mohawk Aijir- 
lines has made the 13th a good luck 
day,” is the heading on leaflets dis- 
tributed on January 13 by New York 
CORE in front of the central airlines 
ticket office on New York’s 42nd St. 


The leaflet goes on to explain: “On 
January 13th Ruth C. Taylor, the first 
Negro stewardess on a scheduled do- 
mestic airline, begins training as a 
Mohawk stewardess.” 


The leaflet distribution—some 1500 
were distributed over the lunch hour 
period—was the opening action of 
New York CORE’s campaign to break 
down the policy of discrimination in 
employment of flight crews, which 


prevails throughout the airlines indus-. 


try. 


In addition to Ruth Taylor, the only 
Negroes employed aboard planes are 
a pilot for New York Airways, a local 
helicopter service, and two pilots on 
airfreight lines. 


Representatives of New York CORE 
have conferred with the chairman of 
the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, which has a number of 
airline cases pending and with the 
personnel manager of TWA, which is 
in the process of considering a policy 
change. CORE’s campaign will con- 
tinue, climaxing at a strategic time 
with a major demonstration. 


% % *% 


ST. LOUIS—Four skits, written and 
acted by CORE members and depict- 
ing highlights of St. Louis CORE’s 
anti-discrimination actions over the 
past 10 years, were presented Jan. 12. 
Featured speaker was Dr. Huston 


Smith of Washington University, who | 
is a CORE member. Some 200 persons 
attended. 


Extensive Testing Program 


BALTIMORE — For its winter pro- 
gram, CORE has selected widespread 
testing of eating, recreational and 
other public facilities in the city with 
a view to initiating an effective action 
project. 


With the assistance of several civic 
and educational organizations, CORE 
has drawn up a list of some 30 estab- 
lishments, some of which are favorable 
to integration, others that are known 
to discriminate openly, and still others 
whose policies have not been determ- 
ined. This list has been divided among 
five captains who each have teams to 
test and report back. Some of these 
teams are all-Negro, others are inter- 
racial; some include only women, 
others include men and women. 


Helen Brown is serving as general 
coordinator. Support of the program 
has been enthusiastic. The number of 
participants is much greater due to 
cooperation of the other interested or- 
ganizations. 


Most recent places tested, as this 
CORElator goes to press are Nate’s 
and Leon’s which serves Negroes only 
on take-out orders and Miller’s, a 
white-table-cloth restaurant. 


% % * 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—CORE encour- 
aged attendance at the Community 
Choir’s performance of The Messiah, 
December 8, at Nashville’s War Me- 
morial Auditorium. Seating at the 
performance was on an _ integrated 
basis and the Choir was made up of 
both white and Negro singers. Lee 
Pennington, a member of CORE’s ex- 
ecutive committee, sang in the inte- 
grated choir. 


LO DOA LEN OO EINE I OTR 


Win Employment for Negroes 


ST. LOUIS—As a result of CORE action, employment of Negroes is assured 
at two major supermarkets. 

Following a conference between CORE representatives and the personnel 
director, Rapp’s has agreed to hire some Negroes in all capacities at its new 
supermarket now under construction. The CORE spokesmen pointed out that 
because of the store’s location, much of its patronage will come from the Negro 
community. | 

Following 10 days of picketing, an A & P supermarket has agreed to hire 
Negro meat cutters, truck drivers and more clerks immediately and to consider 
hiring Negro office workers in the near future. CORE members cooperated 


with NAACP in maintaining the picket line. 


Survey to Prepare 
For Stepped-Up Integration 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—In anticipation 
of next year’s integration of the re- 
maining 11 grades, members of the 
Fisk University student Sociology 
Club will work with CORE on a survey 
of school children in areas of Nash- 
ville affected by desegregation. 

The survey is aimed at locating 
families with school age children in 
mixed housing areas. Just what grades 
will be involved in Nashville’s “next 
step” in desegregation is still un- 
known. CORE and the Sociology Club 
both consider, however, that it is im- 
portant to begin contacts with these 
families early, so that there will be 
time for follow-up work on the part 
of community groups. 

For the present, the survey will be 
limited to two neighborhoods, which 
will be covered intensively: one in 
East Nashville and the other in South 
Nashville. The school board had an- 
ticipated enrollment of Negro first 
graders in nearby “white” schools in 
both areas last fall, but none register- 
ed. Both areas have sizeable Negro 
populations and neither received much 
attention from community groups last 
fall. Information gathered in the sur- 
vey will be turned over to other groups 
interested in contacting parents to 
prepare them for desegregation. 
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STATE-WIDE CONFAB HIGHLIGHTS REGISTRATION DRIVE 


by James R. Robinson 
SUMTER, S.C.—A state-wide conference 
on April 23 attended by some 300 persons 
from eleven counties highlighted the 
South Carolina registration campaign 
conducted since October by Committee on 
Registration Education (CORE) groups 
under the leadership of James T. Mc- 
Cain, national field secretary. 

Prior to the open meeting I got a 
chance to discuss with the ‘delegates 
CORE’s method of non-violent, direct 
action. At the open meeting, James 
Farmer, one of CORE’s founders, out- 
lined the history of the organization and 


(Continued on page 2) 


MOBILIZE COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR 
COMPLETE SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Following through 
with its key role in first grade integra- 
tion last fall, Nashville CORE has taken 
the lead in mobilizing community support 
for desegration of the remaining 11 
grades by this fall. 

By the April 10 meeting of the school 
board, 44 local groups had signed a state- 
ment initiated by CORE stating: “We 
feel that it would benefit the community 
to accomplish desegregation as quickly as 
possible, so that the process will not be 


(Continued on page 3) 


REGISTRATION (Cont.) 

the development of its action techniques. 
He stressed the importance of the South 
Carolina registration campaign as a step, 
not only toward freedom in the south but 
toward democracy in the entire nation. 

Rev. Fred C. James of Mount Pisgah 
AME Church, where the meeting was 
held, acted as chairman. In the course of 
the meeting he introduced Courtney 
Siceloff, who is chairman of the inter- 
racial South Carolina Council on Human 
Relations. 

Delegates listened with enthusiasm to 
progress reports from Rev. J. W. Seals 
for Clarendon County; Rev. R. O. Bass, 
for Greenville; Rev. I.D. Quincy Newman, 
Charleston; I. P. Stanback, Columbia and 
Frank Robinson, Sumter. In addition 
mention was made of the work done by 
the Palmetto Voters Association, the 
NAACP and other non-CORE groups in- 
cluding Jasper County (William Stone), 
Beaufort County (Brown) and Darling- 
ton (Stanley). 

The Reports indicated that South Caro- 
lina has only a few pockets of resistance 
where Negroes are denied their right to 
register. Generally, registration certifi- 
cates are granted — in some instances 
grudgingly, in others willingly— to Ne- 
groes who take the trouble to fill out the 
blank and either produce a tax receipt 
on property assessed at a minimum of 
$300 or read a paragraph of the state 
constitution selected by the registrar. 

Main problem faced by the CORE 
groups is to overcome the habit of non- 
registration and non-participation in po- 
litical activities which has become in- 
grained since Reconstruction days. Suc- 
cessful in this objective have been the 
repeated Sunday registration appeals 
made from pulpits by Negro ministers, 
many of whom are active in the CORE 
groups. House-to-house canvassing with 
distribution of stickers (see picture) 
have also proved helpful. In Beaufort 
registrants wear “I am Registered” pins. 

The strongest motivation to register 
occurs where the Negro vote is crucial. 
Columbia chairman Stanback cited the 
mayoralty runoff election in the state 
capital, Columbia, on March 9, which 
Lester Bates won by 14 votes. In ward 
9, which is predominantly Negro, Bates 
received 690 votes as against 45 for his 
opponent, John Campbell — a dramatic 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST BIAS 
AT AAA MOTELS 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles) CORE 
has been engaged in a project to end 
discrimination at AAA-approved motels 
surrounding the city. To date the group 
has. successfully negotiated a_ policy 
change at 12 of the 42 which were found 
to be discriminatory. Court aetions were 
initiated in two cases, one of which was 
unsuccessful and the other resulting in 
awarding of damages under the state 
civil rights law. 

Recently the group joined forces with 
NAACP in a campaign against job dis- 
crimination at the local Anheuser-Busch 
beer plant. CORE members were assigned 
to the strategy board and requested to 
participate in negotiations and picketing. 


demonstration of how Negroes can swing 
the balance of power. 

Rev. Newman, Democratic leader of 
ward 10 as well as chairman of Charles- 
ton CORE, told the conference that Negro 
registration in four wards should give 
pro-civil rights voters the balance of 
power in that coastal city. 


At the conference it was announced 
that a Negro candidate will run for City 
Council in Sumter. Subsequently Rev. 
James announced his candidacy. He will 
have a fair chance of election since there 
are two vacancies and thus far five white 
candidates have filed. 


As Negroes get a chance to vote for 
candidates of their own, they will register 
with greater enthusiasm realizing that 
they will be casting a positive civil rights 
vote and no longer choosing the least ex- 
treme of the segregationist candidates. 

But while registration and voting are 
the paramount issue throughout the deep 
south, CORE in South Carolina hopes to 
extend its action to other areas of dis- 
crimination. In Columbia, where intra- 
city bus segregation was outlawed even 
before the Montgomery case, CORE will 
consider a bus-riding campaign which will 
translate the court decision into practice. 

Registration represents a new empha- 
sis in CORE and marks our initial effort 
in the deep south. If we can succeed in 
getting the great majority of Negroes 
registered in the south, civil rights will 
again become an issue which liberal 
whites as well as Negroes can promote. 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION (Cont.) 
dragged out over a long period of time, 
keeping the public in a state of tension 
and confusion and giving those who are 
opposed to compliance a constant field for 
debate.”’ 


When the statement was first submit- 
ted—on March 13— it had been signed by 
26 organizations. On that same date the 
Parents Preference Committee, a segre- 
gationist group active since the fall crisis 
and sympathetic to John Frederick Kas- 
per, presented a statement urging the 
board to stand by its “voluntary integra- 
tion” plan. This plan had been disap- 
proved by U.S. Judge William Miller on 
February 18. 


With the pro-integration statement of 
26 organizations and the pro-segregation 
statement of one organization before it, 
the school board deliberated and on 
March 31 voted 7 to 1 to proceed with 
integration at the rate of only one grade 
per year. | 

The dissenter was Coyness Ennix, the 
only Negro on the board. Ennix, who has 
been on the board since 1952—two years 
prior to the Supreme Court ruling 
against school segregation—commented: 
“This is not desegregation with all delib- 
erate speed. A federal district court in 
Kentucky already has said that one grade 
at a time is too slow.” 


Whether Ennix’s view or that of the 


seven white: board members prevails, has © 


yet to be decided in federal court. 


“Whatever plan is followed, the process 
of desegregation is under way and Nash- 
ville has begun to move toward compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court,’ com- 
mented Anna Holden of Nashville CORE. 
The nine Negro first-graders in integra- 
ted schools are doing well and the under- 
current of opposition seems to be 
weakening. 

“The Jewish Community Center was 
damaged by dynamite on March 16, ap- 
parently because of the anti-segregation 
position taken by Rabbi William Silver- 
man and some of the Jewish groups 
regarding meetings at the Center. 

“On the other hand 20 organizations 
are sponsoring a community-wide human 
relations institute in May and 44 organ- 


izations have joined in petitioning the 


school board to desegregate the entire 
school system by fall.” 


“ALUMNI DAY” FOR 
RETURNING DEMONSTRATORS 
ST. LOUIS—lIt became a sort of Alumni 
Day April 17 when 10 St. Louis CORE 
members stood in line for two hours 
seeking to be served at the Stix Baer & 
Fuller department store’s tea room. 

Although seven years had elapsed since 
the group’s 18-month-long action cam- 
paign to open the first floor lunch coun- 
ter, several of the store personnel and 
particularly the detectives, recognized 
CORE members, greeted them, asked 
after their families, how many children 
they had, etc. | 

Management admits satisfaction over 
the non-discriminatory policy prevailing 
at the first floor lunch counter for the 
past seven years as a result of CORE ac- 
tion, but refuses to change policy at the 
store’s tea room and Humpty Dumpty 
cafeteria. 7 

The April 17 stand-up followed the 
collapse of negotiations. Further demon- 
strations at the tea room are planned. 
During recent months CORE has been 
negotiating with the other two big de- 
partment stores as well as with Stix 
Baer & Fuller, with the aim of opening 
all eating facilities to everybody, re- 
gardless of color. 


LEAFLETS TO IMPLEMENT 

HOUSING LAW 

NEW YORK CITY—New York CORE 
has decided to help put the newly enacted 
fair housing law into practice through 
widespread leaflet distributions in Harlem 
and other Negro ghetto areas. The leaf- 
lets will emphasize that under the law, 
people can now move into any section of 
the city they choose. A poster walk 
through Harlem on this issue is also being 
contemplated. 

The CORE decision was reached fol- 
lowing a conference with top officials of 
the Committee on Intergroup Relations— 
the municipal agency charged with en- 
forcing the new law. At the same time, 
through a letter by Willis Jones, chair- 
man of CORE’s housing committee, 
printed in The New York Times April 
18, CORE went on record against new 
public housing projects in ghetto areas. 
Asserting that such housing perpetuates 
ghettoes, the letter urged that new public 
housing should be erected in areas where > 
integration will develop naturally. 


HELP CIRCULATE CORE’S 


NEW SCHOOL PAMPHLET! 

By helping to circulate as widely 
as possible CORE’s new pamphlet, 
A First Step Toward School De- 
segregation by Anna Holden—par- 
ticularly in the deep south—you 
will be helping to avert violence 
such as occurred last fall in Nash- 
ville and Little Rock. 

The pamphlet gives a detailed 
story of how Nashville CORE visi- 
ted parents and escorted their 
children to integrated schools thus 
initiating desegregation last fall de- 
spite the violence of segregationist 
mobs. | 

The pamphlet provides a defini- 
tive ‘‘yes” to the question raised 
by Martin Luther King in his in- 
troduction: “Can the method of 
non-violence that erased the color 
line in Montgomery’s buses be ap- 
plied effectively to schools?” 

As a CORE contributor, you will 
soon be receiving a free copy. We 
hope ~you will order additional 
copies (for prices, consult litera- 
ture list on this page) and that you 
will also give us helpful sugges- 
tions on distribution. 


PLAN SIT-INS AT WHITE COFFEE POT 


BALTIMORE—Unless the White Coffee 
Pot chain changes its whites-only policy, 
a program of protest sit-ins by Baltimore 
CORE will take place starting in May. 

This was decided by the group follow- 
ing two negotiation sessions aimed at 
getting the restaurants to serve Negroes. 
Resolutions calling for a boycott of eat- 
ing establishments such as the White 
Coffee Pots, which limit Negro patronage 
to take-out orders, were adopted at a 
number of the mass meetings on regis- 
tration held throughout the city. 

They were introduced by Rev. H. 
Alexander Baron, chairman of Baltimore 
CORE, who, along with Robert Watts, 
the group’s vice chairman, has been work- 
ing with NAACP and other organizations 
on a city-wide registration drive. As a 
result of the campaign, many thousands 
of additional Negroes have registered to 
vote. | 


BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


In spite of strict economy, CORE’s 
bank balance has slipped seriously. 
Thousands of dollars are needed to 
avoid a deficit at the close of the 
fiscal year on May 31. 

30,000 letters of appeal are going 
out this month. If you have re- 
ceived or do receive more than one, 
please understand that we cannot 
afford to cross check lists. : 

Thanks to the many who have 
sent in names for the current 
letters. 
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A First Step Toward School Desegrega- 
tion by Anna Holden with introduction 
by Martin Luther King (see box on 
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This Is CORE, a colorful pamphlet de- 
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DEPARTMENT STORE DRIVE BRINGS RESULTS 


Jim Peck, editor 
No. 74 


ST. LOUIS—This picture shows one of the cars in a motorcade. The placards 
state the motorcade’s objective—to get the Famous-Barr department stores to 
hire Negroes (in other than menial capacities). The sign on the car names the 
two local organizations sponsoring the campaign—CORE and NAACP. 


A second objective was to have Famous-Barr open all its eating facilities 
to everybody, regardless of color (the first floor lunch counter had been opened 
several years ago as a result of CORE action). 


This second objective was attained on the eve of a scheduled mass demon- 
stration around the main store, when company officials decided to open all 
restaurant facilities—not only in the main store but in the stores in outlying 


shopping centers. 


Regarding employment, negotiations started on August 25 when repre- 
sentatives of CORE and NAACP, accompanied by a minister, met with man- 
agement. At this meeting, management agreed to process job applications of 
males without regard to race. 


As to females, the store wants to give priority to 388 women displaced by 
the installation of self-service elevators. Some of these elevator operators have 
been with the company as long as 31 years. A few have already been placed 
in clerical jobs which Negroes have never held. Management promised to place 
others as saleswomen. Of the store’s 5,750 employes, only 343 are Negroes, 
most of whom are in menial capacities. The negotiating committee pointed 
out that Negroes represent 30 per cent of the city’s population. 


A second negotiations session is scheduled in the near-future. Meanwhile 
St. Louis CORE is surveying employment practices of five local bakeries. To 
date the survey reveals that no Negroes are working as bakers or in handling 
bread and very few are employed as salesmen. Their employment by the bread 
companies appears to be limited to the job of porter. — 


CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Our National Office is swamped. 
We need the help of volunteers 
with clerical or typing skills who 
can give at least one day a week 
on a regular basis. Evening and 
weekend volunteers can also oc- 
casionally be used. Please call 
James R. Robinson, executive 
secretary, COrtlandt 7-0408 to 
arrange a time. | 


PAVE WAY FOR 
SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


(Editor’s Note—Because the Norfolk 
school situation remains unresolved as 
this CORElator goes to press and be- 
cause mention of individual names at 
this time might impair Norfolk 
CORE’s work, no individual names are 
mentioned in this story.) 


NORFOLK—As this CORElator goes 
to press, local opinion for opening the 
schools on an integrated basis rather 
than shutting them down in accord- 
ance with the Governor’s “massive re- 
sistance” program, is on the rise. Stu- 
dents, teachers; ministers and lawyers 
have petitioned the Governor in pro- 
test over his policy. 

The first local activity on this ques- 
tion was initiated by a newly-formed 
CORE group in Norfolk. Its first 
meeting, attended by 10 persons— 
Negro and white—was held in early 
September. 

Plans were made for a Fellowship 
Meeting of Negro and white students 
and parents which would establish a 
spirit of goodwill toward the then- 
scheduled opening of school. 


As it turned out, the Fellowship 
Meeting held at a large church was 
attended by 40 students and 35 par- © 
ents—Negro and white. Among the 
Negro students were 15 of the 17 who 
have been assigned to formerly white 
schools. The white students were pu- 
pils in these same schools. Thus Ne- 
gro students scheduled for a particu- 
lar school met their future white 
schoolmates. 

In a community like Norfolk an as- 
semblage of this sort is news. There 
was group singing, games and re- 
freshments. A leading minister gave a 
brief talk and then the students and 
parents, respectively, adjourned to the 
lawn in small discussion groups. 


When the CORE group got together 
next, they made plans for neighbor- 
hood meetings to spread the spirit of 
goodwill throughout the community. 
In addition to conducting these meet- 
ings the group is making plans for 


making integration function smooth- 


ly, once the schools are opened. 


REGISTRATION DRIVE CONTINUES 


SUMTER, S. C.—Since reopening of 
the registration books in South Caro- 
lina, following the June primary, 
Committee on Registration Education 
(CORE) groups have renewed their 
community registration campaigns. 


So reports James McCain, CORE 
field secretary, as this issue of the 
CORE lator goes to press. 

“For example, since the registration 
books reopened, the Marion CORE 
group has organized 8 out of 14 pre- 
cincts in the county,” writes McCain. 
“The group is now in the process of 
organizing the remaining 6 precincts. 
One precinct leader registered 27 new 
persons in one day.” 


Commenting on the South Carolina 
registration campaign, which started 
just a year ago, McCain said: “In 
counties where we have CORE afili- 
ates, the percentage of Negroes regis- 
tered is higher than in counties where 
no such group has been organized. For 
the first time, during this year’s pri- 
mary runoffs, candidates have invited 
Negroes to meet with them and dis- 
cuss community problems. In a num- 
ber of communities candidates who 
stressed segregation were defeated. 
Negroes ran for public office in larger 
numbers this year than in any year 
since Negroes won the right to vote in 
the South Carolina state primaries.” 


In Sumter, Rev. F. C. James, a lead- 
er of the CORE group, ran for City 
Council. This was reported in the last 
CORE lator. Although he was defeated, 
the fact that a Negro ran brought 
‘‘a number of benefits,” according to 
a progress report by Rev. J. Donald 
Rice. 
~ “Rev. James was accorded all privi- 
leges accorded the other candidates,” 
Rev. Rice reported. “He received full 
front page coverage in the local daily 
paper and radio station, which in it- 
self is news. A session was held at 
Sumter county courthouse where all 
candidates, including Rev. James, were 
allowed. to speak before an unsegre- 
gated audience. Other people seeking 
office will remember the Negro voting 
power: it will be easier for the next 
Negro to win.” - ! 

An example of CORE accomplish- 
ments in the registration drive is 
shown in a letter from the Greenville 
group, which says: “Since we have 
had direct contact with CORE and 
since the visit of James McCain to our 
city, the Political and Social Action 
Committee has aided in getting 4,040 
persons registered in the city and 
county of Greenville. In the past ten 
years the maximum number of regis- 
tered Negroes was 2,736.” 


ALL-DAY SIT-IN 


BALTIMORE—“This is An All- 
Day Sit-In,” said a placard car- 
ried by CORE pickets on Sep- 
tember 13 in front of the White 
Coffee Pot in Mondawmin shop- 
ping center. And it was. 

“Our group entered the res- 
taurant at 11:30 a.m. and sat 
with no food, water or service of 
any kind until 8:30 that eve- 
ning,’ reports Helen Brown of 
Baltimore CORE. “At the same 
time we maintained a picket line 
outside. One of our signs said: 
‘Our Negro and White Members 
Have Been Sitting ... Hours and 
Will Remain Until Served.’ Small 
inserts giving the time were 
changed every half hour. 

“It was a beautiful day, one of 
the best the shopping center has 
had for some time, business-wise 
—but not for the White Coffee 
Pot. We attracted much atten- 
tion, most of it favorable.” 

Pickets were not molested by 
police, despite management’s 
opinion that picketing of estab- 
lishments within the shopping 
center is illegal. 

CORE-style sit-in techniques 
recently gained nation-wide pub- 
licity when they were used on a 
large scale by an NAACP youth 
group to combat restaurant dis- 
crimination in Oklahoma City. 


HOUSING LEAFLET DISTRIBUTIONS 


NEW YORK CITY—Starting in Octo- 
ber, New York CORE initiated a 
widespread leaflet campaign aimed at 
putting into practice the city’s 1958 
fair housing law. The first distribu- 
tions covered major housing projects 
in Negro ghetto areas. 


Headed “Knock on Any Door,” the 
leaflet says: “Look for housing in any 
neighborhood you like. NO ONE has 
the right to refuse you a home because 
of the color of your skin, the church 
you go to, or the land where you or 
your parents were born.” The leaflet 
goes on to outline, clearly and simply, 
how to take action under the law “if 
you meet discrimination or what looks 
like discrimination.” 

Starting of the leaflet campaign 
comes ‘just a year after the mass dem- 
onstration at City:Hall, which CORE 
sparkplugged and which led to enact- 
ment of the fair housing law. 


NEW .GROUP FINDS 
RESTAURANTS VIOLATING LAW 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—A recently- 
formed CORE group has tested 20 
downtown restaurants and has found 
only one which serves Negroes—de- 
spite existence of a State Civil Rights 
Law. 

Negotiations are being sought with 
two of the eating places which have 
been tested several times, but have 
maintained a jimcrow policy. 

Marian Oldham and Norman Seay 
of the CORE group in nearby St. 
Louis helped to organize East St. 
Louis CORE. At the request of Homer 
Randolph, they attended a meeting 
Sept. 4 at which officers were elected 
and an action program started. On 
Sept. 28 the St. Louis and East St. 
Louis groups held a joint meeting to 
discuss the philosophy of CORE. Ran- 
dolph came to know CORE through 
his brother-in-law in the Baltimore 
group and through a St. Louis mass 
meeting held jointly by CORE and 
NAACP. 


GUARD HOUSES 
AGAINST VANDALISM 


LOS ANGELES — “Because of our 
philosophy of dealing with violence in 
a non-violent way,” writes Sayuri 
Buell of Los Angeles CORE, The Los 
Angeles County Conference on Com- 
munity Relations called upon _ the 
group to act in two cases of Negroes 
moving into formerly white neighbor- 
hoods. In both cases the ‘action in- 
volved guarding homes against van- 
dalism during the nighttime hours. 

In the first case, a Negro teacher 


and his wife and two children had 


bought a home in a formerly white 
area. The man who sold the house, 
threatened with violence, suggested 
an all-night vigil until the new owners 
established residence. The threat 
failed to materialize. CORE members 
who participated in the vigil include 
Frank Allard, Art Kunkin, Don Pink- 
erton, Don Yetter, Rev. Howard Carey 
and Newton Caspar. 

In the more recent instance, vandal- 
ism had already occurred when CORE 
was called upon to stand vigil. Some- 
body had broken into a Negro’s home 
and slashed his carpeting to shreds. 
CORE participants in this case were 
Earl Walter and Bernie Sapiro. 


For the first time CORE has two 
secretaries —an interracial team — 
James McCain and Gordon Carey. 
They have helped to establish new 
groups in Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Virginia and are in the process of es- 
tablishing one in Washington, D. C. 


WAITING LINE TECHNIQUE USED ON “ALL NATIONS DAY” 


by Jim Peck 


BALTIMORE—The technique of peacefully waiting in 
line, insisting on the right to buy a ticket, was used on 
August 31 by Baltimore CORE for the first time in its 
campaign to end discrimination at Gwynn Oak Amuse- 
ment Park. The occasion was “All Nations Day,” an an- 
nual event sponsored by the Park, in which management 
remains blind to the inconsistency of barring Negroes. 


meee . AS a person with 

a = =§=6considerable exper- 
ience in the wait- 
ing line technique, 
especially during 
= New York CORE’s 
* successful Pali- 
4 sades Pool cam- 
| paign, I was invit- 
F ed to come to Bal- 
= timore for the oc- 
. casion. 

_ At a planning 
| meeting, five per- 
sons volunteered to 
| participate in the 
|4 waiting line—An- 

) : ~  derson Brooker and 
Lloyd Bernard (Negroes) and Joseph Sheehan, Marian 
Bardoff and myself (whites). Brooker, who would lead 
the line, was to be our spokesman. In back of him would 
be Lloyd Bernard, Joseph Sheehan, Marian Bardoff and 
myself. All five of us would remain in line until Brooker 
and Bernard were sold tickets. Meanwhile, the other 
CORE persons, about 20 in number, would picket out- 
side the entrance as the group has done on each wall 
Nations Day” for the past three years. 


We approached the ticket booth according to —s and 
Brooker asked to buy a ticket (see picture). The woman 
in the booth told him that “colored” are not admitted. 
He explained that he considered buying a ticket within 
his rights and that he intended to remain until sold one. 


Meanwhile, the line was becoming longer as others 
lined up behind us. A Park guard hurried over and 
shouted at Brooker: “You know you can’t get in here: 
you people have been coming around for years—I know 
you. Now, get out of here! Get out!” Then a county police 
lieutenant approached and, talking more calmly than the 
Park guard, said: “This is a man’s property and he has 
the right to choose who he lets in.” Brooker explained 


that Gwynn Oak is, admittedly, a Park open to the pub- 


lic—not a private club—and is therefore bound to admit 
anybody willing to buy a ticket. 


Then, Arthur Price Jr., operator of the Park, came 
over and directed the people behind us to another ticket 
booth. He spoke to Brooker about the “mores” of the 
community and his fear of losing money if Negroes were 
admitted. 


At this point, I said that I would like to introduce him 
some time to Mr. Irving Rosenthal, the owner of Pali- 
sades Amusement Park, who formerly had the same fears 
about losing business but who, a year after changing his 
policy, told the head of the New Jersey Division Against 
Discrimination that he had been a fool not to do so 
long ago. sti 


As the discussion went on, a crowd began to gather. 
I heard a few anti-Negro epithets as well as some re- 
marks in our favor. Most of the people said nothing— 
just stared. The county police lieutenant asked Price 
whether he wanted us removed. He answered affirmatively 
and before long several county policemen took the five 
of us by the arm and escorted us to the front entrance. 
They acted after we stated we would not leave unless 


placed under arrest. 


After conferring across the street, the five of us de- 
cided to try again. So, we returned to the same ticket 
beoth in the same order. This time, we were not there for 
long (the first time, it had been about fifteen minutes) : 
county police seized Brooker and Bernard and carried 
them to the entrance. Sheehan, Marian and I followed— 
without police escort this time. Park guards suddenly 
adopted a policy of “No pictures inside the Park” (al- 
though countless pictures were taken before and after 
the incident) and they ejected photographers and re- 
porters. A burly Park guard placed himself squarely in 
front of a photographer trying to get a shot of the two 
Negroes being carried out. 


In a second conference across the street, the five of us 


decided against using the technique a third time. Man- ae 3 ‘ ; 


agement policy was obviously to have us ejected without 


making an arrest and a repeat performance without any. 


additional participants was not deemed of great value. 
So, we joined the pickets out-front for the remainder of 
the picket time. 


Singer Denounces Park's Policy 


Dramatic highlight of the “All Nations Day” entertain- 
ment program inside the Park came when Susan Pollard, 
after singing on behalf of the Jewish Community Center, 
gave an impromptu talk against the Park’s racial policy. 


As she tells it: “After I finished singing my three 
numbers, I gave an intoduction by saying: ‘I’m going to 
say something now in language all of you should be able 
to understand.’ ” 

She concluded with: “ ‘All Nations Day’ should be for 
all people, and that means anybody who wants to come. 
Now, if you agree with me, if you are really in favor of 
world peace and brotherhood—and I think everybody is 
—do something about it: write a letter to the Sunpapers. 
Get in touch with the people who run Gwynn Oak Park 
and who are in charge of ‘All Nations Day.’ Tell them 
how you feel. Tell them that next year you want to see 
‘All Nations Day’ be for all people.” 


“At this point,” she relates, “the microphone was 
turned off, but it didn’t really matter because I had said 
everything important that I had wanted to say. There 
was a great deal of clapping, yelling, booing and general 
pandemonium. | 


“I walked quietly off the stage. Nobody tried to get at 
me or to offer any personal comment except one elderly 
woman who grabbed my hand and said she hoped that 
He whom she loved above all others—whose son was sent 
to Earth as a Jew—would bless me and keep my soul. I 
said : ‘Thank you.’ ” 


NASHVILLE'S “SECOND STEP” 


by Anna Holden 


(Editor’s Note—In her pamphlet, A First Step Toward School Integration, 
Anna Holden told how, a year ago, CORE helped to make school integration 
work in Nashville despite mob violence which marked opening of the school 
year. In this article, dealing with the current school year, she tells about tie 


“second step.’’ ) 


NASHVILLE—With the spotlight on 
defiant Little Rock and Virginia, 
Nashville’s “second step” toward 
school integration went almost unno- 
ticed. According to Nashville’s grade- 
a-year plan, the second grade became 
integrated this fall. 

In line with city administration and 
school board policy, no news or pic- 
tures of Negroes registering were re- 
leased locally. School and police offi- 
cials were pledged to take action which 
would avert a repeat performance of 
last year’s mob violence. Last year, 
similar pledges had been made but 
this year, after a costly experience 
with an initial soft policy toward agi- 
- tating segregationists, police meant 
business. 


Negro parents were skeptical, how- 
ever, anc were cautious regarding 
registering their children in the de- 
segregated schools. On special regis- 
tration day for first graders, only 15 
Negro children registered for such 
schools. Fifteen additional Negro 
children signed up on registration day 
for second graders. On the Monday 
when school opened, 4 more Negro 
children registered in formerly white 
schools bringing the total to 34 out of 
an eligible 300. 

CORE members and friends initia- 
ted a survey of parents of these chil- 
dren, personally contacting 215 of 
them in 9 of the affected school dis- 
tricts. Participating in the survey 
were some of the parents who had en- 
rolled their own children in desegre- 
gating schools —Mr. & Mrs. Hugh 


SERVAS is a world-wide coopera- 
tive organization which designates 
homes in various countries where 
“serious-minded, responsible young 
people can stay and learn about their 
fellow-men.” CORElator readers who 
would like to offer hospitality to 
SERVAS-approved visitors in their 
homes, or who would like to stay at 
SERVAS-approved homes when trav- 
eling abroad—get in touch with Reva 
King, 268 West 12 Street, New York 
14 Na 2; 


Watson, Mr. & Mrs. Lester Hodges, 
Mrs. Fred Dozier, etc. 

A “Friendly Community Survey” 
cataloguing ages and grades gave us 
the required names and addresses of 
the parents. 

Follow-up visits sounded out their 
feelings toward registration in the de- 
segregating schools. Those interested 
were assured of support. Requests for 
escorts to registration and opening 
day were few, but parents making 
them were accommodated by CORE 
members and-their friends. 

I reported survey results and par- 
ticipated in panel discussions at orien- 
tation meetings — along with Robert 
McGhee, Lee Pennington and Florence 
Smith. One of these meetings, attend- 
ed by John Frederick Kasper, the pro- 
fessional segregationist who spark- 
plugged last year’s mob violence, was 
interrupted by a bomb scare. 

The survey’s statistics contributed 
confidence particularly in areas where 
the number of eligible Negro children 
proved greater than the school board’s 
estimate. The figures gave courage to 
Negro parents fearful of being pio- 
neers if they registered their children 
at a formerly white school. For exam- 
ple, in a South Nashville school with 
no Negroes last year, four Negroes 
registered this year. The survey had 
shown that there were as many as 44 
eligible Negro first and second graders 
in the district. 

Reluctance to send more Negro 
children to integrating schools this 
year was found to stem from lack of 
confidence in public officials, hesitancy 
to send different-aged children to sepa- 
rate schools, babysitting problems of 
working parents, unwillingness to pio- 
neer in a new Situation and resistance 
to breaking established associations 
with Negro schools, teachers and 
school-related patterns. Many Negro 
parents were found to be unaware of 
the new school zones and of the suc- 
cess of first grade integration during 
the last school year. 

The total number of Negro children 
registered is only 34. But, considering 
the general pattern in the south and 
last year’s mob violence in Nashville, 
CORE and other interested organiza- 
tions feel gratified by the outcome of 
the “second step.” 


NEW GROUP OPENS 
LUNCH COUNTERS 
CHARLESTON, West Va.—lIn less 
than two months a new CORE group 
has successfully concluded negotia- 
tions with Woolworth, Kresge and 
Newberry dime stores. All three stores 
have agreed to serve everbody, regard- 
less of color, at their lunch counters. 
Negotiations started following a 
brief sit-in at Woolworth’s lunch 
counter on August 15 during which 
group members were refused service. 
Subsequently CORE initiated a boy- 
cott. A second sit-in had been planned 
but was postponed pending negotia- 
tions. The local newspaper carried an 
editorial which Elizabeth Gilmore, 
CORE secretary, characterized as “a 
last ditch effort to stop the sit-in.” 
Charleston CORE is also seeking to 
end discrimination at the lunch coun- 
ter of the Diamond Department Store 
and has initiated a boycott there. The 
manager has promised an early deci- 
sion on CORE’s request for a policy 
change. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST ... 


1. Youth March for Integrated 
Schools, Saturday, October 
25, Washington, D. C.— 
Students from 4th grade 
through college will partici- 
pate. For details, contact the 
Youth March office, 312 West 
125 St., New York 27, N. Y. 
CORE Holiday Cards. Most 
CORElator readers ‘have ‘al- 
ready received samples and 
price list. Those who have 
not, should contact the office 
promptly. Our limited office 
staff would appreciate your 
placing orders as early as 
possible. 

3. Martin Luther King’s new 
book, Stride Toward Free- 
dom, is available from the 
CORE office at the publish- 
er’s price of $2.95. (See an- 
nouncement and order blank 
enclosed.) Also available is 
CORE lator Editor Jim Peck’s 
new book, We Who Would 
Not Kill, at the publisher’s 
price of $3. While the book 
is mainly about Peck’s war 
resistance, it describes in de- 
tail the strike which ended 
jimcrow seating in the Dan- 

bury prison mess hall and, in 
brief, some of his experiences 
with CORE. 

4. CORE Literature. Instead of 
printing our literature list 
in the CORElator, as usual, 
we are sending it on a sepa- 
rate sheet, which you will. 
find enclosed. 
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REPORT ON SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Field Secretary James T. McCain 


SUMTER, S.C.—lIn addition to con- 
tinuing work on registration, CORE 
groups in South Carolina have taken 
action recently in a number of other 
areas. 


In Sumter, following a meeting be- 
tween the city council and a CORE 
committee including Rev. F. C. James 
and Rev. T. R. Frierson, a Negro 
policewoman was hired for the first 
time in local history. Also, an agree- 
ment was reached to include Negroes 
in the local civil defense program. 
Plans to negotiate with a local super- 
market on employment of Negroes, 
were announced recently by Rev. 
Frierson, who heads CORE’s special 
action committee. 


In Columbia, several local CORE 
members and I tested the airport’s 
eating facilities during the busiest 
hour of the day. We were served with- 
out trouble. Since then, other Negroes 
have eaten at the airport without in- 
cident. Another action of Columbia 
CORE is a campaign’urging Negroes 
to ride the city buses in an unsegre- 
gated manner and to use the Public 
Library. | 


In Charleston, John Chisolm, vice- 
president of the local group along 
with 18 other Negroes attempted to 
use the Municipal Golf Course and 
were barred. Subsequently, the golf 
course was closed and offered for sale. 
As a consequence, a suit has been in- 
itiated seeking reopening of the golf 
course to all, regardless of color. Fol- 
lowing the example of Columbia, the 
local group plans a campaign for rid- 
ing the buses in an. unsegregated 
manner. Also, a study of the employ- 
ment policies of one of the local dime 
stores is under way. 


Meanwhile, the registration cam- 
paign continues. Mass meetings on 
this issue are scheduled for Spartan- 
burg, according to a report from Mrs. 
J. E. Williams, the group’s secretary, 
and for Sumter. The Greenville CORE 
group is planning a house-to-house 
campaign. The Clarendon County and 
Marion CORE groups are also work- 
ing hard on registration. 
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The Pilgrimage of Prayer for Public Schools 


Jim Peck, editor 


By GORDON R. CAREY 


RICHMOND—It is said that the Confederacy was born in Montgomery and 
died in Richmond. Through Martin Luther King, Jr., Montgomery today gives 
moral leadership in the struggle for civil rights. Richmond also supplies a kind 
of leadership—but of another nature. Senator Byrd and Governor Almond 
_ give “moral” leadership to the other South. 


Their leadership has led Virginia to the brink of educational disaster. 
“‘Massive resistance” has turned over 13,000 children away from their schools 
and threatens the entire public school system. In three areas schools are va- 
cated because some Virginians prefer ignorance to desegregation. However, 
there are cracks in the wall of “massive resistance.”’ When the wall crumbles 
completely CORE can be proud to have played a part. 


I had the opportunity to work with and witness one of the most significant 
demonstrations of goodwill and faith in democracy ever to take place in the 
south. On a cold, rainy day in January over 2000 persons treked to Richmond 
from every corner of the state. They came to petition their governor to open 
the schools. Specifically they asked that 13,000 white children be permitted to 
return to class. They petitioned the opening of all schools to children regardless 
of skin-color. It was proposed that a bi-racial commission be established to 

(Continued on page 2) 


(Continued from page 1) 
work on the step-by-step desegregation of state schools. Governor Almond has 
not acted. 

It was Emancipation Day, January 1, 1959. I was staying in Petersburg 
at the home of Wyatt Tee Walker, the dynamic, young minister who was the 
coordinator for the Pilgrimage and is the state director of CORE. For sev- 
eral weeks we had been working day and night. When we looked outside 
that morning and saw the gloom and steady downpour of rain, our spirits 
were rather low. It was a holiday, an occasion when everyone celebrates the 
night before and watches football all day long. We wondered if people were 
really concerned enough to give up their holiday and come out in the rain for 
an idea. We had not even any big-name speakers to draw a crowd, only an idea. 


But Virginians that morning were ready to take their stand for free, 
desegregated public schools. 2000 strong they came. Armed with love and the 
spirit of nonviolent resistance, the weather could not halt their Pilgrimage. 


The meeting at the Mosque was one of Virginia’s moments of great 
religious inspiration. An interracial panel offered prayers and brought greet- 
ings of reconciliation and hopes for a brighter day to come. It was only after 
the meeting in the auditorium, however, that I was really convinced that the 
voice of sanity would be heard and that “massive resistance” would be changed 
to “massive reconciliation,” as one of the clergymen had prayed. 


When I saw over 1500 persons follow Rev. Walker from the Mosque to 
march clear across Richmond to the steps of the State Capitol I knew then that 
this force could not fail. We sang as we marched. The rain which pelted us 
failed to daunt a single marcher. Our line stretched for blocks, moving slowly 
and with dignity through the busy downtown streets and on to the giant col- 
umns of the Capitol building (see picture). From the Capitol the crowd sent 
the strains of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” ringing over the entire Capi- 


tol grounds. 

This was the first time that any such demonstration had been held in the 
South. It was mobilized by CORE with the help of the Virginia State Con- 
ference of NAACP, largely through the Negro churches. On New Year’s Day, 
1959, Negroes demonstrated that they do believe in public schools and are 
willing to do something to save them. | 


The Pilgrimage is only the first step. It expressed in a dramatic way the 
determination of Virginians of color to work toward a peaceful solution of the 
many problems facing the south. Virginia’s 2000 pilgrims have gone back to 
their local communities to work on voter registration. Through their churches 
and other organizations they will speak to the consciences of whites and 

Negroes alike. : : 

“Massive resistance” is not beaten. On January 13 the Norfolk City Coun- 
cil voted 6 to 1 to cut off all funds for grades above the 6th. This means an 
additicnal 7000 pupils may well be Iccked out of Norfolk schools. It is an 
obvious attempt to put pressure on the Negro community and blame Negroes 
for illegal actions of the State. Of the affected children 5200 are Negro. 


I have faith, however, that public schools in Virginia will survive; that a 
new society of brotherhood will eventually evolve. When 2000 will make the long 
trek to Richmond, thousands more will start marching to the ballot boxes. 
When people give themselves as well as their vote, victory cannot be far away. 


Virginians without whose assistance the Pilgrimage could not have been 
a success: 

Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, Dr. J. B. Henderson, Dr. W. L. Hamilton, 
Dr. Robert L. Taylor, Dr. E. C. Smith, Rev. William B. Abbot, Rev. C. S. 
McCall, Mr. W. Lester Banks, Dr. Philip Y. Wyatt, Mrs. Vivian Carter 
Mason, Dr. Hugo A. Owens, Rev. H. G. Hairston, Mr. Joseph: F. Simmons, 
Mr. Eugene West, Mrs. Sarah Patton Boyle, Mrs. Ruth Valentine, Mr. 
J. Rupert Pico. 


MOTEL CASE, JOB SURVEY 


“LOS ANGELES—As this CORElator 


goes to press, a discrimination case 
against the Hollywood Lodge Motel 
is scheduled to be argued in small 
claims court. The plaintiff is Earl 
Walter, Los Angeles CORE member. 
His witness is Bernie Sapiro, who 
obtained accomodations at the motel 
immediately after Walter was turned 
away. ) 

The case was initiated following 
fruitless negotiations with the Man- 
agement by a CORE committee in- 
cluding Earl Walter, Henry Hodge, 
Rev. Howard Carey, Lee Veda and 
Sayuri Buell. Following the first ses- 
sion, management refused to honor 
subsequent appointments with the 
CORE committee. 


Ending discrimination at AAA- 
approved motels surrounding the city, 
is a project which has occupied Los 
Angeles CORE during the past year. 
At a number of motels, the group has 
successfully negotiated a_ policy 
change. 


Los Angeles CORE is also conduct- 
ing a survey of employment practices 
in areas where patronage is predomi- 
nantly Negro. Already, the surveyors 
have disclosed that in a Sears Roe- 
buck store whose patronage is sixty 
per cent Negro, only one Negro clerk 
was observed. The survey is limited 
to major companies which have 
branches in other parts of the state 
or nation — department stores, mar- 
kets, shoe stores, etc. The surveyors 
include Rosemary Ezra, Franklin 
Newbro, Newton Caspar, Earl Wal- 
ter, Henry Hodge, Sayuri Buell and 
Don Smith. 


CONTINUE RESTAURANT TESTING 


EAST ST. LOUIS, Ill. — East St. 
Louis CORE is continuing to test local 


restaurants, most of which have been 


found to discriminate in violation of 
the state civil rights law. 


A number of complaints have been 
filed with both the East St. Louis 
Council on Human Relations and the 
Illinois Council on Human Relations, 
with copies going to the prosecuting 
attorney and mayor. A _ complaint 
against one of the restaurants con- 
tains 18 separate counts of refusal to 
serve. | 


“Illinois has a very good civil rights 
statute, but for years no group has 
pressed the issue,” said a spokesman 
for the group. “With the advent of 
East St. Louis CORE, direct action is 
being taken for the first time to assert 
the rights set forth under the law.” 
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By ANNA HOLDEN 


NASHVILLE—Nashville CORE entertained children attending desegregated 
schools and their parents, Sunday, December 7, at an informal get-together in 
the Educational Building of Clark Memorial Church. The CORE party gave 
these pioneer parents and CORE members an opportunity to become better 
acquainted and exchange information on developments in the different school 
districts. At the party there were parents from five of the seven districts in 
the process of desegregation. Six empty chairs were reminders of additional 
districts, some with sizable Negro populations, where none of the eligible 
Negro children have enrolled. (Enrollment in integrated schools is optional.) 


Children competed in a hula-hoop contest and played games on the first 
floor under the supervision of the Fisk University Sociology Club, while par- 
ents met upstairs. Mrs. Hugh Watson and Mrs. William Darden led parents 
in a question-and-answer game, covering many aspects of the current school 
desegregation situation. Statements made by the parents indicated that rela- 
tions with teachers and principals and between children are generally good 
in the various schools represented. Negro parents who had attended PTA 
meetings this fall reported a fair to excellent reception from white parents. 
Some. of the mothers have attended meetings of class room mothers.as well 
as PTA meetings. 

At the close of the question-and-answer game, refreshments prepared by 
Mrs. Charles Martin and Mrs. Lois Vestal were served. Rev. R. W. Kelley, 
host pastor, gave the closing prayer. | 

Miss Jane Newlin and Mr. Robert McGhee registered and greeted parents 
at the door. Fisk Sociology Club members who entertained the children in- 
cluded: Miss Mattie Thompson, President; Miss Phyllis Hannah; Miss Eloise 
Stewart, Miss Joan Carter, Mrs. Lawrence Watson and Mr. James Culmer. 
Mrs. Florence Smith, party chairman, was unable to attend because of illness. 


The Fisk Sociology Club had voted Nashville school desegregation as its 
action project for this year. Club members will continue the CORE-initiated 


survey of school districts affected by desegregation and prepare maps of school 


zones for distribution among parents. 


CHALLENGE SPORTS ARENA BIAS 


NORFOLK, Va.—When the Harlem 
Globe- Trotters, professional basket- 
ball team, played here on December 
16, Norfolk CORE decided to chal- 
lenge segregated seating at the Nor- 
folk Municipal Auditorium. 

‘Bight tickets in the white secticn 
were purchased in advance and were 
given to five Negroes and three 
whites. When the interracial group 
arrived at the auditorium, ticket tak- 
ers and ushers tried to stop them. But 
they insisted on their rights and pro- 


- eeeded to their seats. 


The head usher, then, ordered them 
to leave. When they refused, he called 
the police. who threatened arrest. 
After conferring, the group decided 
that one person would be sufficient 
for a legal test case. So, all but Leon- 
ard Holt. left with the understanding 
that they would get their money back. 

Holt told police that he would not 
leave unless placed under: arrest. He 
was thereupon arrested but the pre- 
cinct captain ruled that a warrant 
would have to be sworn out by the 
auditorium’s manager. The manager 
declined, asserting that this was up 
to the promoter of the event. The 
promoter declined, saying that it was 
up to somebody else. So, Holt was 
released. 

The incident at the auditorium 
drew no visible protest whatsoever 
frcm the white spectators. 


PROGRESS IN CHARLESTON © 
CHARLESTON, W. Va.—In the first 
half-year of its existence, Charleston 
CORE has become well-established as 
part of the community. 

Reporting on a public mass meet- 
ing held by the group on Sunday, De- 
cember 7, Elizabeth Gilmore; CORE 
secretary says: “It was a most en- 
thusiastic and _ spirited gathering, 
which encouraged us very much and 
also indicated the support of our 
group by the people of Charleston. 

“We are planning to have CORE 
speakers in 31 churches on February 
22, first day of Brotherhood Week.” 

Regarding the group’s action pro- 
gram, Elizabeth Gilmore reports: 
“Two more of our local restaurants 
are now serving Negroes — Hodo’s 
and The Lobby. We have not yet been 
able to open the Diamond Department 
Store’s cafeteria and lunch counter 
and are planning to sit in during the 
first or second week of March when 
spring buying is heavy.” 
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EMPLOYMENT CAMPAIGN GOES ON 
ST. LOUIS — St. Louis CORE and 
NAACP are continuing their joint 
campaign for fair employment at the 
Famous-Barr department stores. 


“We have had several conferences 
with management and a number of 
the 38 women displaced by self-service 
elevators have been given other jobs,” 
reports Charles Oldham of St. Louis 
CORE. “Only one, however, has been 
given a job as saleslady—in the cam- 
era department. However, store offi- 
cials have assured us that additional 
Negroes will be added to the sales 
personnel. 


“We have also scheduled confer- 
ences with two other department 
stores — Stix Baer & Fuller and 
Scruggs Vandervoort Barney—aimed 
- at placing Negroes in sales, clerical 
and other non-menial jobs. 


“In addition to the department stores, 
we are working on the Tastee Bread 
Co. The general manager has ad- 
vised us that the company will make 
a special effort to hire Negroes, but 
none have been hired to date. An ac- 
tion project, possibly a boycott, is 
being contemplated if a policy change 
is not forthcoming.” 


Sit-Ins at Restaurant 


Three sit-ins at Santoro’s Restau- 
rant, just opposite Washington Uni- 
versity campus, have been conducted 
by the university’s NAACP chapter 
with the help of St. Louis CORE. 


On all three occasions Mr. Santoro 
called the police who threatened ar- 
rests for trespassing if he would make 
a complaint. According to plan, the 
group thereupon left the restaurant 
and picketed outside. Since then con- 
ferences on the legality of such ar- 
rests have taken place with the city 
manager and city counselor. Another 
sit-in is planned for Brotherhood 
Week. 


WASHINGTON GROUP UNDER WAY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The new 
Washington CORE group has decided 
to work for fair employment in the 
chain food stores. Negroes are gen- 
erally barred from employment in 
jobs such as checkers and clerks ex- 
cept in Negro areas where a token 
few are occasionally hired. The group 
is presently undertaking an intensive 
Survey in these stores to determine 
the extent of discrimination and the 
areas in which to begin work. 


The group is also cooperating with 
the Committee for the Promotion of 
Christianity in the YMCA in an effort 
- to end racial bias in the downtown Y. 


TWO MEN EAT ONE DINNER 
NORFOLK, Va. — When Rev. 
William Abbot, white minister 
and Leonard Holt, Negro attor- 
ney tested the Giant Open Air 
Market’s lunch counter for Nor- 
folk CORE, they ordered two 
dinners. The waitress took both 
orders but served only one—to 
Rev. Abbot. | 

When told that one dinner 
was missing, she called the man- 
ager, but he declined to rectify 
the error. So ,the two men shar- 
ed the one dinner. They paid and 
left—but not for good—Norfolk 
CORE hopes to open the big 
market’s lunch counter to every- 
body, regardless of color. 


RESTAURANT CHANGES POLICY 
BALTIMORE —Wilson’s Restaurant, 
a white-tablecloth eating place where 
Baltimore CORE conducted a vigor- 
ous campaign three years ago, “is 
now open to all and is maintaining a 
well-balanced, integrated clientele.” 
The Wilson’s campaign was marked 
by weekly picketing and by walk-ins, 


in which interracial groups entered 


the restaurant and asked the manager 
to negotiate. In 1958 Baltimore’s only 
unsegregated white-tablecloth restau- 
rant was the one in the railroad sta- 
tion. 

Baltimore CORE is now planning a 
campaign against reelection this May 
of die-hard city councilmen who re- 
cently helped to defeat an ordinance 
against discrimination in public ac- 
comodations. 


NOTE OF APPRECIATION 

The national CORE office staff wishes 
to thank all those who have volun- 
teered time in the office. A special 
word of thanks is owed to Harold 
Fackert, Jim Peck (who also edits 
the CORElator) and Mrs. Paul Tal- 
bot, who have given many hours of 
work. 

Volunteers are still badly needed. 
If you can give time typing, filing, 
mailing, etc., won’t you call us, COrt- 
landt 7-0408? 


HOLIDAY CARD SALES UP 
Thanks are in order to the many hun- 
dreds of CORE contributors who pur- 
chased CORE cards for the holidays. 
Four times as many cards were sold 
this year as against one year ago. 
Next year, we hope to offer a choice 
of four cards—one of them a “conven- 
tional” design which so many of our 
members have asked for. 


? 


‘< 


CONCENTRATE ON HOUSING 
By Cynthia Carrington 


BOSTON—A mounting tenor of con- 
cern in regard to housing brought 
about, last fall, an upsurge of activity 
in this area. Fair housing groups were 
formed in many suburbs to encourage 
integration by making homes avail- 
able for sale to minority group mem- 
bers. Governor Foster Furcolo and 
other government officials promised a 
broadening of housing codes admin- 
istered by the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. Harvard 
University for the first time refused 
to list any housing for rent unless the 
policy was open occupancy. 

So, the first committee established 
by the newly-organized Boston CORE 
group was a housing action commit- 
tee. Most of the membership partici- 
pates actively in its work. Its task is 
to examine recently-compiled data on 
housing in the Boston area and to 
plan a CORE action project to change 
rental policies of the large apartment 
houses, particularly around Cam- 
bridge. Since the state housing law 
applies only to construction receiving 
public aid, the vast majority of ren- 
tal units are excluded. 

The housing action committee is at 
present planning a project around a 
single individual, in the hope not only 
of finding him suitable housing but 
of developing :a house-hunting and 


negotiating technique which can ve: 


applied on a larger scale. 


Boston CORE would welcome an 
exchange of information with other 
CORE groups in this regard, since we 
plan to focus most of our activity. on 
housing. 


j 


Still Available from CORE Office 


A TIMELY BOOK 


Martin Luther King’s Stride To- 
ward Freedom, the story of the 
precedent - setting Montgomery 
bus protest action of 1956 .$2.95 


A TIMELY PAMPHLET 


Anna Holden’s A First Step To- 
ward School Integration, the 
story of how CORE helped to 
make school integration work in 
Nashville despite mob violence 
which marked the opening of 
the 1957-58 school year ... 25¢ 


(Chronology of events in Nash- 
ville 1955-58, ten cents extra.) 


EDITOR IN HOSPITAL 


James R. Robinson, executive secre- 
tary, announces to CORE lator readers 
that Jim Peck edited this issue in the 
hospital where he is recuperating 
from tuberculosis. 

Since he has his typewriter, he is 
also able to carry on much of the 
CORE office work which he did prior 
to hospitalization. Those wishing to 
write him can do so at the CORE 
national office address. 


SIT-INS CONTINUE DESPITE 

ARREST THREATS 

CHARLESTON, W. Va. — Despite 
threats of arrest, CORE members are 
continuing their sit-ins at the Coffee 
Shop of the Diamond Department 
Store, one of Charleston’s largest, and 
the only such store with eating facili- 
ties. 

“On April 13 we stood in and sat 
in,” reports Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmore, 
secretary of Charleston CORE. “The 
Coffee Shop area was roped off but 
two CORE members were able to get 
seated inside the ropes before being 


spotted. The remaining three of us 


stood just outside the barricade which 
was effective, because we were seen 
by everybody entering the store.” 

Starting in February small groups 
of Negroes sat at the counter from 
one to three hours. They were not 
served. On February 16 over 30 
CORE members engaged in a four- 
hour sit-in. Management closed the 
counter an hour early. 

Four days later another group at 
the counter was threatened with ar- 
rest if they returned. The following 
day they came back. On February 26 
a CORE group was told they would be 
arrested if they even entered the 
store. The next day they sat at the 
counter for two hours and fifteen 
minutes, having alerted attorneys to 
management’s threat. No _ arrests 
‘were made. 

That the sit-in groups had remain- 
ed quiet and orderly—in keeping with 
CORE principles of nonviolence—was 
reported in the local papers. The news 
stories also mentioned that white per- 
sons sitting alongside the Negroes at 
the counter had not voiced any pro- 
tests. 

Nevertheless, William McKim, the 
store’s manager, and brother of the 
head of Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration, which owns the Diamond, 
maintains that serving Negroes would 
ruin his business. Although the dime 
store lunch counters have ended dis- 
crimination (as a result of CORE ac- 
tion), although some movies and oth- 
er public facilities have been inte- 
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tl os Angeles Youth for Integration 


Photo by Art Kunkel 


LOS ANGELES—Since this city is over 3,000 miles from Washington, D. C., 
most local, would-be participants were unable to journey to the nation’s capi- 
tal and join the 26,500 record turnout at the Youth March for puerated 
Schools on April 18. | 

So, Los Angeles CORE initiated the Los Angeles Committee for the Youth 
March for Integrated Schools. Rev Maurice Dawkins, president of the loca] 
NAACP and Rev. Vance Geier of the local FOR were named co-chairmen. 
Henry Hodge of CORE was chosen demonstration chairman. 


A march with placards at City Hall on the same day as the Washington 
demonstration was decided upon by the Los Angeles Committee. Several other 
local groups pledged their support. As explained in the leaflet which was dis- 
tributed: “We in Los Angeles who are not able to travel to Washington, 
march to show local support for speedy integration of the nation’s schools.” 

Sayuri Buell of CORE reports: “From 75 to 100 young people partici- 
pated. The Los Angeles Times reporter interviewed Henry Hodge and me. 
KTTV, Channel 13, gave good coverage. The public reaction seemed friendly.” 

CORE members particularly active in organizing the demonstration were 
Bernie Sapiro, Lee Veda, Joan Love Aaron and Bob Davenport. 


New Survey to Ease 3rd Year Desegregation 


By ANNA HOLDEN 


NASHVILLE—To insure that the maximum number of eligible Negro chil- 
dren benefit from the third year of Nashville’s grade-a-year desegregation 
plan, CORE has initiated a survey of the major school districts affected. A 
similar survey last year proved helpful in getting Negro parents to learn the 
advantages of enrollment in integrated rather than segregated schools—the 
choice being optional under Nashville’s plan. 

Parents of children in five desegregated school districts met with CORE 
members during the first week of April to make plans for the survey. The 
districts represented included Jones, Buena Vista, Glenn, Caldwell and Fehr, 
all areas with a substantial number of Negro children eligible. 

This year CORE members hope to contact parents in two new school 
zones: Howard, which has a sizable Negro population but no Negroes yet 
enrolled; and Clemmons, a district with a growing Negro population and two 
Negro children enrolled. Other areas which CORE hopes to survey this year, 
as it did last, are Fall, Tarbox and Kirkpatrick. The Howard district has been 
surveyed by the Fisk Sociology Club this winter and spring. 

' Parents and CORE members plan to proceed much as they did last year, 
questioning each Negro family as to the ages, grades and present schools of 
their children. Those with children eligible for desegregation will be con- 
tacted further. Revisits to homes surveyed last year are necessary because 
of the high rate of population turnover in many of the districts. With an 
earlier start this year, it is hoped that one or more meetings with parents can 
be scheduled in each of the districts by early summer. 
| Unless Nashville’s grade-a-year plan is reversed by the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, only grades one, two and three will be deseg- 
regated next fall. The NAACP has appealed a case challenging both the grade- 
a-year plan and the transfer system, which sets up the race of the majority 
of children in a school as a condition for a parent to obtain a transfer out 
of the district. 

Reports from parents indicate that Negro children in the seven deseg- 
regated schools this year are getting along well. At least six of the thirty- 
four who enrolled last fall have dropped out because their families moved out 
of the school districts. However, a few additional chiidren have moved into 
these districts during the school year, so the net loss is less than six. 


Tastee Bread Must Not Be All-White 


ST. LOUIS — Direct action to get on the basis of a conference between 


BACK STUDENTS’ 

CORE-LIKE CAMPAIGN 
BALTIMORE — Baltimore CORE is 
supporting a group of Morgan State 
College students who decided to use 
CORE techniques against discrimina- 
tion at a theater, an ice cream parlor 
and a cafeteria in nearby Northwood 
Shopping Center. 

“The students wanted to do some- 
thing to change the whites-only policy 
of the Northwood Theatre, a movie 
located in the shopping center just a 
few blocks from the campus,” reports 
Helen Brown of Baltimore CORE. 
“When friendly persuasion was un- 
availing, they decided to adopt the 
CORE technique of passive resistance. 

“We attended several of the plan- 
ning meetings, advising them and 
giving them the benefit of our experi- 
ence. We also participated in several 
of the picket demonstrations they hold 
regularly in front of the theater and 
were present at two abortive confer- 
ences with the two theater owners.” 

Having failed to stop the picketing 
with signs, claiming that the shop- 
ping center is private property, the 
owners have threatened to seek an 
injunction. 

The students have also conducted 
two sit-ins within the shopping cen- 
ter: one at the Arundel ice cream 
parlor and another at the Hecht Co.’s 
cafeteria. As a result, the ice cream 
parlor is now open to all regardless of 
color, and the cafeteria management 
has requested time to confer with the 
company’s head office. 


‘Taystee Bread Co. to hire Negroes in 
all capacities got under way April 9 
when St. Louis CORE members visit- 
ed bakeries and small groceries in a 
predominantly Negro area. They 
talked with owners and managers 
about Taystee’s refusal to hire Negro 
production and office workers and 
urged removal of Taystee products 
from the shelves. Since then many 
other stores in Negro neighborhoods 
have been visited by CORE members 
in an attempt to build up the cam- 
paign against Taystee products. 

St. Louis CORE first contacted the 
company regarding its employment 
policy last September. In November, 


CHARLESTON 

(Continued from page 1) 

grated, although the schools have been 
desegregated, McKim maintains that 
“Charleston is not ready for this sort 
of thing.’”’ He persists in this conten- 
tion even though some _ excellent 
Charleston restaurants have served 


everyone for quite some time. 


Eugene Tournour, chairman of St. 
Louis CORE, and M. Cushing, man- 
ager of the company, CORE issued a 
release to the three local Negro pa- 
pers that qualified Negroes could then 
apply for jobs at Taystee. 

A number did apply, Cushing stated 
in a phone talk with a CORE repre- 
sentative in December. But a month 
later he admitted in another phone 
conversation that none had _ been 
hired. 

So Tournour wrote Cushing: “In 
view of the fact that our original con- 
tact with your company was in Sep- 
tember, we feel that sufficient time 
has elapsed for the company to have 
implemented its policies by the actual 
hiring of some Negro personnel. Our 
group seriously discussed a direct ac- 
tion program. However, before start- 
ing such action we feel that in all 
good faith we must accept your re- 
quest for an additional two weeks and 
we will again contact you in the hope 
that some progress has been made.” 

None was, so the CORE action pro- 
gram started. | 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN 

In April and May, National 
CORE is attempting to increase 
its membership through direct- 
mail campaigns. In all, about 
75,000 letters of appeal will be 
sent. Jt is not possible to cross- 
check names and addresses. 

Should you receive one or 
more of these letters, please help 
us by forwarding to a friend 
who might be interested, adding 
your personal note to the form 
letter. It is vitally important 

- that this campaign be success- 
ful: the cost of our expanded 
program has exceeded the in- 
come each of the past four 
months. 

About 3,500 persons have 
joined since the fiscal year began 
last June 1. We need 1,500 new 
members now to complete the 
goal of 5,000 for the year ending 
May 31, 1959. 


TWA HIRES NEGRO STEWARDESS 
NEW YORK CITY—First break in 
the color line on flight-crew employ- 
ment by a major domestic airline oc- 
curred recently when a Negro stew- 
ardess completed her training and 
went into service with Trans World 
Airlines. Earlier, a Negro stewardess 
had flown briefly with Mohawk Air- 
lines, and TWA had hired a steward- 
ess who left for health reasons dur- 
ing her training period. 

A year ago New York CORE dis- 
tributed leafiets at airlines ticket of- 
fices asking an end to jimcrow in the 
air. The Urban League, through ne- 
gotiations, complaints to governmen- 
tal bodies and screening of applicants, 
played a major role in securing this 
first chink in the whites-only wall 
erected by airlines in this country. 

During New York CORE’s work on 
the airlines, conferences were refused 
by major lines except TWA. Eastern, 
American and United proved unwill- 
ing even to discuss the issue. New 
York CORE is considering a project 
aimed at asking the public to fly TWA 
in preference to its competitors until 
such time as the competitors adopt a 
fair employment policy aloft. 


FILE 42 COMPLAINTS 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Forty-two 
complaints under the Illinois anti- 
discrimination law have been filed as 
an outcome of East St. Louis CORE’s 
campaign against restaurant discrim- 
ination. So reported Homer Randolph, 
the group’s chairman. 

Meanwhile, CORE is seeking wider 
local support by letters to East St. 
Louis churches and organizations of- 
fering to send a speaker who would 
explain CORE principles. 


NEW GROUP STARTS 

ON DIME STORES 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—The newly form- 
ed CORE group here has initiated a 
campaign to end discrimination at 
dime store lunch counters. 

“Four dime _ stores 
Lexington— McCrory’s, Woolworth’s, 
Kresge’s and Green’s have been visit- 
ed by small, interracial teams,” re- 
ports Bernice Lott, recording secre- 
tary. “Following exploratory visits to 
determine store policies and following 
negotiations with managers, these 
visits were conducted regularly, once 
or twice a day for a two-week period. 

“A number of negotiation sessions 
have been held with the managers, 
singly and together. Letters have been 
sent to the companies’ national offices. 
The two replies received thus far in- 
dicate the possibility of negotiation 
with national representatives.” 


in downtown 


CORE CONVENTION 

TO BE HELD IN JUNE 

The National CORE Conference- 
Convention will take place from 
Sunday, June 14 to Friday, 
June 19, at Presbyterian Con- 
ference Grounds, Pacific Pali- 
sades, California. 

For the first time, national 
contributors as well as delegates 
of local groups are being invited. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, 
please write the national office. 
Cost will run under $35, includ- 
ing board, room and registra- 
tion. 

Preceding the Conference- 
Convention, Los Angeles CORE 
is sponsoring an action work- 
shop, Friday evening, June 12 to 
Sunday afternoon, June 14. 

Please let us know if you 
are interested in this meeting. 
Small discussion groups charac- 
terize the Conference sessions, 
rather than set speeches. 


Use the law 


Members of CORE use signs as well as leaflets to 
advise New Yorkers of their rights under the 
Fair Housing Law. 


Meanwhile, the group is laying 
plans for the next step: handing out 
to customers cards favoring a non- 
discriminatory policy at the lunch 
counters. The customers would hand 
these cards to the sales clerk from 
whom they make a purchase. 


NEGOTIATE WITH YMCA 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—With the ob- 
jective of full membership for Ne- 
groes in the YMCA’s Central Branch, 
Washington CORE has started nego- 
tiations with various Y officials. 

The first steps are reminiscent of 
the buck-passing encountered by 
CORE groups in other localities when 


CORE HELPS PASS 

FAIR HOUSING LAW | 
BOSTON—Boston CORE feels it may 
take justifiable pride in the recent en- 
actment of Massachusetts’ fair hous- 
ing law, since the group played a key 
role at a hearing of a joint House- 
Senate committee on the measure. 

Since it was known that the legis- 
lative committee’s decision would be 
in large part based upon evidence pre- 
sented at the hearing, CORE set out 
to compile as much specific data as 
possible. In fact, CORE was the only 
organization which submitted written 
case histories as evidence. 

These case histories were based on 
facts obtained at a CORE meeting in 
early March to which the group in- 
vited aggrieved persons whose ex- 
periences might bear weight at the 
hearing. As a result of this meeting 
we learned of some 75 actual cases of 
prospective tenants being turned 
away. In almost every case the pros- 
pective tenant was not even permitted 
to see the apartment or house. 

This information contributed to the 
success of the hearing, which resulted 
in a unanimous recommendation by 
the legislative committee that the bill 


be favorably acted upon. The com- 


mittee’s recommendation was accept- 
ed and the bill passed. But Boston 
CORE anticipates much work ahead 
since enforcement of the new law 
may prove difficult and minority 
group members need to be educated 
as to its provisions. The law outlaws 
discrimination in the rental of “all 
apartment buildings of three units or 
more and in sales or rentals in all 
housing developments of 10 units or 
more, regardless of the way they are 
financed.”’ 


negotiating with the Y. First the 
group met with Randolph Myer, sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan YMCA, 
who stated that the membership ques- 
tion is not one for the Metropolitan 
board. CORE then met with Ralph 
Foster, secretary of the Central 
Branch, who suggested a meeting 
with the Branch’s Interracial Prac- 
tices Committee. Such a meeting is 
being sought, as well as a conference 
with Murray Bernhardt, Y president, | 
upon his return from California. 

According to Thomas Timberg of 
Washington CORE, both Y officials 
interviewed thus far defended the or- 
ganization’s “gradualist policy of in- 
tegration,” pointing out that sleeping 
facilities and certain classes and ac- 
tivities are now open to Negroes. 
Transients at the Central Branch 
normally have access to the gym and 
pool, but Negro transients paying the 
same fees are excluded. | 


CORE’S FURTHEST-SOUTH GROUP 
MIAMI — CORE’s furthest-south 
group, in Miami, Florida, has been 
established with the aid of field sec- 
retaries Gordon R. Carey and James 
T. McCain. 

“Our first project is desegregation 
of dime store lunch counters,” reports 
Jack Ivory II, the group’s correspond- 
ing secretary. “During our negotia- 
tions with Grant’s the manager sug- 
gested that we raise the issue with 
the Chamber of Commerce and said 
he would do likewise before consider- 
ing any policy change. We have also 
begun negotiations with Woolworth’s 
and McCrory’s.” 

Prior to this project, while Carey 
and McCain were still in Miami, the 
group tested eight restaurants and an 
art theater in downtown Miami. They 
were served at three of the restau- 
rants and were admitted to the art 
theater. While this may seem surpris- 
ing, it must be remembered that 
Miami, because of its large population 
of northerners and influx of vacation- 
ers from all over the country, is not 
typically deep-south. 


ANY MIAMIAN INTERESTED 
IN WORKING WITH CORE 
SHOULD CONTACT MRS. THALIA 
STERN, 1710 DAYTONIA ROAD, 
MIAMI BEACH—UN 6-0406. 


INTERRACIAL TEAMS 

TELL ABOUT CORE | 
NORFOLK—Norfolk CORE “is car- 
rying CORE’s' message to. other 
- groups via four-person interracial 
teams in panel discussions of the 
challenge to human relations in these 
times,” reports Harry Reid, the 
group’s chairman. 


“Most recent of these panel discus- 
sions was at the Norfolk division of 
Virginia State College where Jim 
Reeves, Charles Graves, Bill Abbot 
and I appeared before two assemblies 
of the student body. The response was 
gratifying. We hope that such ap- 
pearances will result in attracting 
new members to our CORE group.” 


+ + * 


Funds are needed for the defense of 
30 opponents of South Africa racial 
segregation now facing trial for 
“treason.” The case is an important 
one in the struggle for African free- 
dom. Contributions should be sent to 
the South African Defense Fund, 4 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


+ * % 


William Clay, active member of St. 
Louis CORE, has been elected to the 
Board of Aldermen. 


Registration Campaign 


BY MRS. J. E. WILLIAMS 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Several meetings after a CORE group was formed 
here, its members decided to make the first major project voter registration. 
We set our goal at 15,000 Negro voters for the city and county. 

A mass meeting was called on March 5, with persons from other organi- 
zations invited. At this meeting CORE took the initiative in organizing pre- 
cincts and electing temporary officers. 

James T. McCain, CORE field secretary, arrived March 19 to instruct 
us in techniques of getting people registered. He promptly converted the 
temporary groups into permanent ones. Permanent chairmen, secretaries and 
block workers were elected. 

Block workers carrying leaflets and posters were asked to contact all 
persons on their respective blocks and to encourage those not registered to 
do so. The posters were placed in business establishments where managers 
were requested to cooperate with the campaign by speaking to their customers. 

On April 2, 100 leaders and precinct workers met and reported that 1071 
persons had been contacted. Of these, 712 were already registered and 359 
expressed a desire to get registration certificates. 

Final provisions were made to transport persons to the registration 
office and to give whatever additional assistance may be found necessary. 
Persons were selected to stand by the registration office and give aid when 
needed. 

Meanwhile, block workers will continue to knock on doors, and precincts 
will hold regular meetings until everybody is registered. A mass meeting 
will be held each month a few days before the registration books open. Pre- 
cinct leaders and block workers will continue working to reach our goal of 
15,000 Negro voters. Groups have been organized in all city precincts where 
Negroes live and in five precincts in the county. 

Key persons working in the campaign—along with my husband and me— 
are Rev. I. D. Newman, Rev. C. M. Johnson, Rev. J. J. Foster, Larry Wilson, 
K. M. Brown, Raymond Collins, J: W. Coan and Carl Lofton. 

% * % 
CHARLESTON, S. C.—“‘We have selected a person to give reading lessons 
two nights a week to those who cannot read well enough to fill out registra- 
tion blanks or to read sections of the State Constitution as required,” reports 
Esau Jenkins, chairman of Charleston CORE. 

* * %* 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—‘“Since James T. McCain was here to help us organize 
for voter registration, we have been able to register 100 during the first 
month,” says Rev. J. S. Hall Jr., of Greenville CORE. “Our goal is to add 
10,000 voters to those already listed.” 

_ & * % 

SUMTER, S. C.—“If persons who want to register can’t get to the registra- 
tion office, they call the Sumter CORE car pool,” relates Frank B. Robinson 
of Sumter CORE. “We, then, pick them up, take them to the registration 
office and return them home. In business places we ask the proprietor to see 
that his employees register and we leave a sample registration blank in a 
frame.” . 2 


END TWO-WINDOW SERVICE to go to the side window. They then 


By George Kelly 

MARION, S. C.—The operator of 
Hewitt Esso Service Station runs a 
drive-in lunch stand next door. He 
required Negroes to go to a side win- 
dow for a little thing like ice cream. 
In his service station, he had a water 
fountain with paper cups and a sign 
“For Whites Only.” 

As chairman of CORE, I had a talk 
with him. Then, I called a meeting 
and we went into action. Several 
CORE members who had large month- 
ly accounts at the station went to the 
lunch stand and tried to get ice cream 
at the front window. They were told 


stated that if they couldn’t be served 
at the front window, they didn’t want 
the ice cream. Next, they went over 
and paid up their accounts at the gas 
station, announcing to the operator 
that they would not trade with him 
any more. 


Other Negroes did likewise, until 
finally he had to close the service sta- 
tion. But rather than close the ice 
cream stand, he has shut the side win- 
dow and now serves everyone from 
the front window. 

Word of this has spread and Ne- 
groes are now getting better service 
from other businesses in town. 
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YOU CAN MEET 
AND JOIN... 


the people in these pictures by 
coming to Miami September 5-20 
for the Interracial Action Insti- 
tute, sponsored jointly by this 
group, the Greater Miami Com- 
mittee of Racial Equality, and 
national CORE. Estimated cost 
for the 16-day period including 
board, room and use of swim- 
ming pool is $100 per person. 
Application blanks and fuller de- 
tails can be obtained from na- 
tional CORE office. 
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MIAMI SIT-IN 


See Story on Page 2 


The Miami CORE Story 


By SHIRLEY ZOLOTH 


Several factors combined this past January to motivate a few Miamians to send out a call for CORE field secretaries. 
Main factor was that when four Negro children were approved for assignment to the previously all-white Orchard 
Villa elementary school, CORE’s outstanding community work in the Nashville school situation was recalled and 


CORE’s presence in Miami was felt needed. 

Field Secretaries James McCain and Gordon Carey arrived cn February 28 and by March 12, Greater Miami 
CORE had its first meeting with some 15 members. Dr. John Brown, an opthalmologist, became temporary chair- 
man and has acted as the group’s chief spokesman (see lower-right picture on p. 1). 


Tests 
Fcr its initial project, the group chose—not school desegregation—but what was deemed one of the most 
illogical areas of discrimination: the downtown dimestore and department store lunch counters. Despite the fact that 
Miami’s large Negro residential section is only a few blocks away, there is no place in the downtown Miami shopping 
area where Negroes can sit down and have a cup of coffee, or a sandwich or a dish of ice cream. They are confined 
to the stand-up counters where, paradoxically, they are allowed to make their purchases in turn with whites and stand 


next to them eating and drinking. 

Grant’s was the first objective of CORE’s campaign and McCrory’s the second — largely on the basis of the 
apparently bigger proportion of Negroes who shop in these two stores in preference to Woolworth’s and Kress’s. 
CORE’s method of testing was followed scrupulously. The first testing team went to Grant’s on March 19, was refused 
service, and made several attempts to see the manager. A few days later, such a meeting was arranged. Like the 
other managers with whom CORE met subsequently, he didn’t deny the justice of CORE’s request, but refused to 


be the first to change policy. 

McCrory’s was tested next. The importance of rep2ated tests was demonstrated here, for the first CORE 
team that took seats was served. quietly and graciously. However, the following day, another CORE team sitting at 
a different part of the counter was refused service. The attitude of McCrory’s manager in conferring with CORE was 


similar to that of Grant’s manager. 


: Sit-Ins 
So, the group decided on sit-ins at both stores April 29. Some 20 persons participated, about half of them 
Negroes. First the group sat for a half-hour in Grant’s, where considerable picture-taking and interviewing occurred 
(see pictures on p. 1). The waitresses simply disappeared. The manager was not in view. Police were on hand, but 
there was no hostility. It was all very amicable. 
Afterward, the group went next door to McCrory’s and sat for about 15 minutes. Here, the waitresses remained 
at their posts but ignored the group. The manager was not present, but a policy of prohibiting cameras and micro- 


phones was enforced. 

TV and radio coverage of the sit-ins was excellent. The story was on Garroway’s “Today” show. Each of the 
three local TV stations devoted a good portion of their early and late evening news reports to films taken at Grant’s 
and on-the-scene interviews. Through UPI coverage, stories appeared in many newspapers throughout the country. 


As a result of the community interest aroused by this first action of its type in Miami, CORE found itself 
with an increasing number of supporters. Tests were then conducted at Woolworth’s and Kress’s; at three depart- 
ment store lunch counters: Burdine’s, Richard’s, Byron-Jackson’s; at two of the Walgreen drugstore lunch counters 
and at several Royal Castle Hamburger counters. Meetings with several more managers and with the Better Business 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce followed. 

In anticipation of our next action—a sit-in June 13 at Grant’s—Phil Meyer of the Miami Herald had an exten- 
sive interview with Dr. Brown and myself. This action got under way at 11:30 with some 30 participants, about half 
of them Negroes. More Negroes kept arriving so that by 4:30 we ended with a group of about 50. The attitude of 
the management and waitresses was hostile, though no overt threats were made. Many of the customers expressed 
surprise that Negroes were not served and expressed the viewpoint that they should be. Only a very few customers 
made anti-Negro or anti-Semitic remarks. A second sit-in, involving about 40 persons was conducted two days later. 
Sit-ins at Woolworth’s and at Burdine’s took place June 27. 


Future Plans 


Since then the group has concentrated on enlarging its committees, increasing its membership, getting more 
community support and building up a reservoir of strength for future sit-ins, which may have to be sustained for 
long periods of time. 

Various factors indicate the timeliness of our lunch counter campaign. A survey of 100 white passersby, con- 
ducted by a local TV commentator during our first sit-in, revealed that 98 not only had no objection to Negroes 
being served, but were surprised to learn that discrimination prevails at the lunch counters. This was borne out dur- 
ing our longer sit-ins, when a constant stream of white customers sat down alongside members of our group and 
placed their orders, completely oblivious to the fact that Negroes were sitting nearby. 


FOCUS ON 
PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 


LOS ANGELES—Before, during and 
since the Workshop held by Los An- 
geles CORE in conjunction with the 
national CORE convention, the group 
has been concentrating on public ac- 
commodation. 

As part of the Workshop, a negotia- 
tions team met with Mr. Wigger of 
the Mary-Lind Foundation which of- 
fers rooming facilities to indigent 
persons. After listening to the CORE 
deputation, headed by Charles Gray, 
Wigger expressed willingness to co- 
operate after consulting with his ad- 
ministration and checking that CORE 
is non-Communist. A month later, 
Sayuri Buell of the CORE group met 
with him and received an assurance 
that he would accommodate any per- 
son referred by the Department of 
Charities, regardless of color. 

Also during the Workshop, three 
test teams visited motels, a category 
of public accommodation on which 
Los Angeles CORE has been working 
for some time. Approximately half of 
those tested were found to discrimi- 
nate. Heading the three teams were 
Earl Walter, Vera Greenwood and 
James McCain. Follow-through tests 
are planned soon. About a month pre- 
vious, River Glen Motel, faced with a 
CORE-initiated suit, signed a no-dis- 
crimination agreement. 

In another Workshop action, one 
group led by Henry Hodge and an- 
other by Gordon Carey, investigated 
policies of apartment dwellings and 
housing tracts on the city’s outskirts. 
Of the one real estate agent and five 
apartment managers visited by 
Hodge’s group, 50% were found to 
discriminate. Of the three apartment 
managers visited by Carey’s group, 
two were found to discriminate and 
one was doubtful. Hodge and Sayuri 
Buell plan an early meeting with a 
real estate agent who is willing to 
give information on policies of the 
Southwest Realty Board. CORE is al- 
so investigating the policy of the 
Lakewood housing project. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. — “At our 
July 3 meeting, plans were made to 
launch a financial drive to support our 
registration campaign,” write Rev. I. 
DeQuincey Newman and Mrs. J. E. 
Williams of Spartanburg CORE. “We 
cannot do anything without money 
and we do not plan to accept money 
from politicians.” 


NEW YORK CITY—James Farmer, 
a founder of CORE who has been con- 
tinuously active in the organization, 
joined the NAACP staff June/T as 
activities director, a newly-created 
position. 


SIT-INS AT 

CAMPUS RESTAURANT 
LEXINGTON, Ky.—Following three 
months of restaurant-testing in the 
vicinity of the University of Ken- 
tucky, in which five were found to 
serve Negroes, Lexington CORE de- 
cided on direct action against one 
which discriminates and which caters 
almost exclusively to students—The 
Varsity Village Restaurant. 

“Ten CORE members—five Negroes 
and. five whites—entered the restau- 
rant at 11 a.m., July 11, above the 
verbal protests of the manager and 
sat quietly at the counter for two 
hours,” relates Joy Query of Lexing- 
ton CORE. “By the end of the sit-in, 
the group had increased to 18. They 
departed at 1 p.m.—leaving 25c tips 
for the waitresses—when the manager 
said he was closing, and did. 

“The second sit-in took place July 
17 at the peak of the lunch period 
trade, with 14 participants. At first 
the manager displayed considerable 
anger, but talked quite calmly with 
the two group leaders after the sit-in 
ended. His attitude is far more con- 
ciliatory than two months ago, and 
he now shows signs of a willingness 
to negotiate. 


WIN COMPENSATION 

FOR BEATEN BOY 

MARION, 8S. C.—Using the non-vio- 
lent technique of negotiation, Marion 
CORE won compensation for a Negro 
high school boy who had been a vic- 
tim of violence. 

While working on his job as busboy 
at a drive-in lunch stand, the boy had 
been assaulted by a white customer 
who slugged him in the face and broke 
his nose. 

Instead of swearing out a warrant 
for the man’s arrest, as suggested to 
the boy’s grandmother by the police 
chief, CORE members decided to ne- 
gotiate with him directly. 

“We urged that the man pay the 
hospital bill and the boy’s salary for 
the time he spent off his job,”’ reports 
George Kelly of Marion CORE. “At 
first he refused. We let him know that, 
in this event, CORE would support 
the grandmother in a civil suit. So, 
the police chief persuaded him to ac- 
cept our terms, saying it would be 
better for all concerned. The agree- 
ment was signed, and the grand- 
mother was satisfied. We feel very 
proud of CORE.” 


SAN FRANCISCO—Following an in- 
vestigation of employment policies of 
Safeway and Sears Roebuck, San 
Francisco CORE has _— established 
teams to investigate local rental poli- 
cies, Ellen Fisk writes. 


NORFOLK RIGHTS SUIT ~ 


CALLED IMPORTANT : 

NORFOLK, Va.—A civil rights suit 
involving Harry Reid, chairman of 
Norfolk CORE, and three other mem 
bers of the group, was the subject of 
a feature story by Norman Regner in 
the Sunday, July 5, edition of the 
“Virginia-Pilot & Portsmouth Star.” 

The four were ousted from Nor- 
folk’s Municipal Auditorium last De- 
cember 16 when they refused to sit in - 
the jimcrow section at a basketball 
game featuring the Harlem Globe 
Trotters, outstanding ~ professional 
team. 

Purpose of the recently filed suit, 
according to the newspaper article, 
‘is to take the state entirely out of the 
business of enforcing segregation in 
public places. And because it asks the 
courts to read new meaning into what 
the writer of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment called simply ‘the equal protec- 
tion of the laws,’ it may well be cited 
as a major precedent in civil rights 
briefs for years to come. 

‘Actually, twice before, courts have 
been asked to test these particular 
Virginia (segregation) laws. But in 
each case the outcome was inconclu- 
sive as a guide for future decisions. 
This suit, however, is a civil suit and 
can’t be stopped so easily. It will 
reach the State Supreme Court at 
least, and very likely could go to the 
highest tribunal in the land.” 


TAYSTEE BREAD DRIVE 
WINS JOBS FOR FIVE 
ST. LOUIS—tThe direct action cam- 
paign against Taystee Bread Co., re- 
ported in the last CORElator, has re- 
sulted in the company’s hiring three 
Negro production workers (a loader, 
a slicer and a wrapper) and two Ne- 
gro route salesmen. So_ reported 
Charles Oldham of St. Louis CORE. 
The group had organized a boycott 
of Taystee products, concentrating on 
bakeries and groceries in Negro areas. 
The direct action climaxed a campaign 
which started last September to get 
the company to hire Negroes in other . 
than menial capacities. 


NYACK, N. Y.—CORE Field Secre- 
tary Gordon Carey was married to 
Betye Boyd on August 2 here. They 
are presently honeymooning in Mex- 
ico and will return via Miami in time 
for CORE’s Interracial Action Insti- 


tute Sept. 5-20. : 


SUMTER, S. C.—With CORE mem- 
bers fulfilling their pledges to register 
at least two persons per month and 
with block-by-block canvassing, Sum- 
ter CORE is progressing with its reg- 
istration campaign, Frank Robinson 
reports. | | 


Joint Action Against Jimcrow “All Nations Day”! 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore CORE invites friends who are in the vicinity of 
this city on Labor Day weekend to participate in the fifth annual picket dem- 
cnstration at Gwynn Oak Amusement Park on “All Nations Day,” an event 
in which management, paradoxically, adheres to its policy of barring Negroes. 


THE DEMONSTRATION WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE BETWEEN 3 AND 5 P.M. ON SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. Par- 
ticipants can either come directly to the site (by car or city bus) or they can go 
there with the CORE group which will be leaving from a central point in 
Baltimore. For more specific information, contact Mrs. Giles Brown, 2816 
Maryland Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Regarding recent activity by the group, Mrs. Brown reports: “Our most 
recent meeting with the management of Carlin’s Drive-In Theater was very 
encouraging. The management seems to be seriously considering admitting 
Negroes—at least on a trial basis—so we’re hopeful that before too long 
there’ll be another integrated drive-in movie.”’ 


Mrs. Brown also reports a Criminal Court ruling of significance to the 
group’s campaign against a branch of the White Coffee Pot located in Mon- 
dawmin Shopping Center. The court ruled against management’s contention 
that CORE’s picketing was illegal because it took place within the privately- 


owned shopping center. 


In his decision, involving a union picket, Judge Edwin Harlan wrote: 
“By opening it (the shopping center) to the public, the owner’s property 
rights have become secondary to broad use by the public which includes the 
right of a labor union to engage in peaceful picketing.” CORE’s right to 
picket would be, obviously, in the same category. 


A HOWARD JOHNSON 

CHANGES POLICY 

EAST ST. LOUIS, Il]l.—An important 
break in East St. Louis CORE’s 9- 
month-old campaign against restau- 
rant discrimination occurred when 
the manager of the local Howard 
Johnson Restaurant phoned Homer 
Randolph, the group’s chairman, and 
promised service to all regardless of 
color. 


The manager had been fined $25 as 
a result of complaints filed under the 
Illinois civil rights law by Randolph, 
Eddie Foley, Lulu Dickerson and 
Jeanne Allen. The prosecution fol- 
lowed CORE’s filing of a petition ac- 
cusing the State Attorney of failing 
to act within a reasonable time on any 
of the complaints filed during the past 
months in the course of the restau- 
rant campaign. 


“The petition created an aroused 
opinion in our town, since no such ac- 
tion had ever been taken before,” Ran- 
dolph reports. It is unfortunate that 
our State Attorney had to be prodded 
in this case. However, with the con- 
viction of a restaurant manager who 
violated the civil rights of citizens 
under Illinois law, a new era has be- 
gun in our community progress.” 


Most of the town’s restaurants dis- 
¢criminate in violation of the state law, 
CORE discovered through its series 
of tests. 


CRACK JIMCROW 
AT AIRPORT RESTAURANT 


ATLANTA—“You know, Negroes be- 
fore have refused to sit behind the 
screen, but no one ever got so far as 
you people.” 

So commented a waitress at the 
Dobbs House Restaurant in Atlanta 
airport July 24 after an interracial 
party of five had finished eating their 
dinners. 

True, they had to share among the 
five of them, dinners served to the 
three whites in the party. But they 
ate at the same table—and not behind 
the jimcrow screen—and this was un- 
precedented. In fact, the assistant 
manager had told them it was con- 
trary to Georgia law. 

Members of the interracial party 
were James McCain, James Robinson 
and Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker of CORE 
and Elmer Neufeld and Guy Hersh- 
berger of the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee. They were returning home 
from a south-wide institute sponsored 
by CORE, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference and attended by Mar- 
tin Luther King and other leaders of 
non-violence against segregation. 


PORTLAND, Ore. — The recently- 
formed Portland CORE group has es- 
tablished a committee on restaurant 
and tavern discrimination and is 
forming another on 
Reuel Amdur reports. | 


employment, 


_ PASSING THROUGH | 
WASHINGTON, D. C.? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—If you are a 
friend or member of CORE—of the 
male sex—and if you are passing 
through the nation’s capital you can 
help the local CORE group in its tests 
at the YMCA’s Central Branch. Per- 
sons interested should phone Mrs. 
Carey Bennett, DE 2-6457 for specific 
instructions. 


While continuing its tests, the 
group is seeking a conference with 
the board of management with the ob- 
jective of full Y membership for Ne- 
groes. A few months ago, Peter 
Mpagi, African newspaper editor, af- 
ter securing a room was told by 
officials that he would not be permit- 
ted to use the swimming pool. Mpagi 
reported the incident to the “Wash- 
ington Post” with the result that it 
was publicized. In another incident, a 
Negro youth just recovered from po- 
lio was refused use of the pool. 


Another recent activity of Wash- 
ington CORE was an all-day workshop 
on June 13. Between 20 and 30 per- 
sons attended, reports Thomas Tim- 
berg. Chief speaker was James Far- 
mer, who told about the early CORE 
history—which he helped to shape— 
and about the CORE philosophy and 
techniques. 


. 
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COMING... 

CORE’S 1959 HOLIDAY CARDS 
Two new cards will be offered 
this year, both in full color. One 
will be by Gilbert Harris, a re- 
ligious Christmas card in mod- 
ern-art technique. The other will 
be J. Goldman’s design of Birds 
of Peace. 


Both the 1957 Happy Holiday 
Card and the Gilbert Harris 
1958 World Brotherhood card 
will again be available. All ex- 
cept the new Harris card’ are 
appropriate for both Chanukkah 
and Christmas. 


The Harris card with the 
Anne Frank quotation will also 
be available without the Holiday 
sentiment in boxes of 50—for 
use as a gift. This will make an 
especially beautiful correspon- 
dence card to carry the message 
of brotherhood throughout the 
year. 

CORElator readers will receive 
a special Holiday Card an- 
nouncement in early October. 


_— 


THE PAMPHLET AND THE SIT-INS 


Timing for publication of CORE’s 
new pamphlet, “Cracking the Color 
Line,” was purely accidental. Yet it 
could ‘not have been more appropri- 
ate. The pamphlet was a leading fac- 
tor in prompting Dr. George Simkins, 
Jr. to approach CORE in behalf of the 
Greensboro students. It was the sub- 
ject of an entire column by Jackie 
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CORE and the Sit-Ins 


By JIM PECK 
Since early February when Dr. George Simkins, Jr. ap- 
proached CORE on behalf of the Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina students who initiated the sit-ins, CORE has thrown 
its entire resources behind this significant movement to 
end lunch counter discrimination. 
CORE immediately dispatched its two field secretaries, 


Nonviolence and the Sit-Ins 
By GORDON R. CAREY 


In confidential talks with student leaders and later at a 
mass meeting of 2,500 in Durham, North Carolina, on 
February 16, Martin Luther King, Jr., admonished stu- 
dents in the sit-in movement not only to abstain from 
violent retaliation, but also to realize “the tremendous 
force of non-violence.” 


Gordon R. Carey and James T. Mc- 
Cain to work with the students in 
Greensboro and in other southern 
cities where similar sit-ins followed. 
They were prepared to work with 
NAACP branches and other respon- 
sible groups supporting the sit-ins. 

CORE advised its affiliated groups 
in the south to engage in sit-ins. One 
of the first such actions was in Rock 
Hill, South Carolina (see lower pic- 
ture on page 2). On February 20, 11 
members of the CORE group in Tal- 
lahassee were arrested while peace- 
fully seeking service at a Woolworth 
lunch counter. Similar arrests have 
occurred in some other cities, totaling 
almost 150 as this special issue of the 
CORE lator goes to press. 

CORE urged its affiliated groups 


YOUR SUPPORT & THE SIT-INS 


Can the student sit-in movement 


be better organized, more tightly 


disciplined? With greater help 
from CORE’s field staff, the an- 
swer could be: YES. 

But, unless field staff can be in- 
creased, CORE’s answer to many 
requests for help must be: NO. 

Field staff can be increased IF 
generous additional financial sup- 
port is given. We realize that many 
have sent all they possibly can. But 
with support from those who are 
able to give again, and particularly 
from those who have not yet given 
since the CORE year began last 
June, we shall be able to say YES 


The students involved have, for the 
most part, grasped the vital impor- 
tance of remaining peaceful no mat- 
ter what happens. As the sit-ins 
spread like wildfire, it was inevitable 
that somewhere action would be taken 
without sufficient preparation. In two 
cities minor outbreaks have occurred. 
In Portsmouth, Virginia, a sit-in on 
February 16 ended with fist-fights be- 
tween some Negro high school stu- 
dents and white youths who taunted 
and attacked them. 

Therefore Portsmouth was chosen 
as the first locality for a workshop 
on non-violent methods, and I repre- 
sented CORE. Some 40 students at- 
tended this training session held just 
four days after the outbreak. 

Edward Rodman, leader of the pro- 


outside of the south to conduct sup- 
porting picket demonstrations at local 
Woolworth and Kress stores. New 
York CORE led-off on February 13 


rather than 
ageous student 
NOW! 


NO to many cour- 


test group, opened the orientation ses- 
sion with a discussion of “Why Non- 
violence” and expressed the students’ 
desire to avert a further outbreak of 


groups. GIVE 


with a mass picketing of the Wool- 

worth store in the heart of Harlem (see upper picture on 
page 2). The following Saturday, St. Louis CORE picketed 
two Woolworth stores in the Negro section virtually clear- 
ing the premises of customers. Similar picket demonstra- 
tions by CORE and by other groups have taken place in 
many cities outside of the south. 

CORE, at the suggestion of the Greensboro students, 
named a negotiating team consisting of Marvin Rich and 
me to confer with top company officials at the head offices 
of Woolworth’s and Kress’s. We also met with officials 
of Grant’s and McCrory’s, with whom we had negotiated 
in connection with previous CORE sit-in campaigns. 
While no settlement formula evolved, these negotiations 
opened the way for future talks. 

CORE has contacted many church and union groups 
and has succeeded in rallying their support. At the same 
time CORE has taken steps to prevent school administra- 
tions from placing undue pressure on students. 

Since the initial sit-in on February 1 at Woolworth’s in 
Greensboro, the sit-in movement has spread to 25 cities 
in 5 states (as this special issue goes to press) and prcem- 
ises to spread further. Several hundred Negro students 
and some whites have been involved. Non-violence was 


fighting. Following the orientation 
session came a socio-drama in which a sit-in was fully 
enacted. After a question-and-answer period, the students 
went “on stage’—to Woolworth’s: They sat in at the 
counter during the lunch hour. This time (and on subse- 
quent occasions), no incident of violence occurred. 

After management closed the counter, the students re- 
turned for an afternoon session which featured an evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of that day’s sit-in. Plans for 
continued action concluded the workshop. 3 

The Portsmouth workshop greatly helped the students 
involved. CORE plans to initiate similar workshops in 
other cities involved with the aim of educating the stu- 
dents to utilize fully what Dr. King described as “the 
tremendous force of non-violence.” 


maintained even in those cities where the sit-iners were 
taunted by rowdy gangs of white youths. 

Already, the movement has become the most significant 
non-violent. action against racial discrimination since the 
1956 Montgomery bus boycott. It can succeed in ending 
lunch counter discrimination for all-time in the U.S.— 
provided it has the wholehearted support of all Americans 
who believe in racial justice and equality. 


SUPPORT... 


Action in the South 


If you are in the south, you can cr- 
ganize or join a sit-in such as this 
one which was conducted in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina with the aid of CORE 
Field Secretary James McCain. Write 
CORE for sit-in nearest you. 


You can also write the offices of 
Woolworth’s and Kress’s (addresses 
above). It is very important that they 
receive letters from the south oppos- 
ing lunch counter discrimination. 


(OVER) 


ne 


Action in the North 


If you are outside of the south, you 
can organize or join a supporting 
demonstration such as this one which 
was conducted by New York CORE 
at the Woolworth store in the heart 
of Harlem. Write CORE for picket 
line nearest you. 


You can also write letters now to 
E. F. Harrigan, F. W. Woolworth 
Co., 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
and to Karl Helfrich, S. H. Kress & 
Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WIDE WORLD 


MEA reer 


ee ee ees 


seceded, inciuiel ashe ee anne 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


1. If you are in the South, par- 
ticipate in a sit-in in your com- 
munity. 


2. If you are in the North, par- 
ticipate in a picket line or 
leaflet distribution. 


3. Boycott Woolworth’s, Kress’s, 
Kresge’s, Grant’s, McCrory’s 
and other variety stores which 
refuse to serve Negroes at 
their southern lunch counters. 
CORE, NAACP, SCLC, etc., 
have declared a national boy- 
cott of these stores. 


4.Write E. F. Harrigan, vice 
president, F. W. Woolworth 
Co., 233 Broadway, New York, 
and Karl Helfrich, vice presi- 
dent, S. H. Kress & Co., 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York. You 
may write the other chains 
also, but these two are the key 
ones. 


5. Write the 8 CORE members 
jailed for 60 days in Tallahas- 
see (for names and addresses, 
see story at right). 


6. Send 
CORE. 


If you want to join with others 
in your community who are 
taking action, contact CORE. 


in a contribution to 


BREAKTHROUGHS 


Buried in the reems of copy about 
the southern sit-ins is the fact that 
since the protest movement started 
over 100 lunch counters and eating 
places in various parts of the south 
have started to serve everybody re- 
gardless of color. 


Only San Antonio and Galveston, 
Texas, have received wide publicity 
about lunch counter changes nego- 
tiated by civic leaders. However, one 
other major southern city has opened 
its lunch counters to all. 

A newly formed CORE group in 
Frankfort, Kentucky, discovered 
through testing that Negroes are now 
served at three local restaurants. 
CORE teams in Columbia and Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri were served at all 
the eating places which they tested. 


In Nashville, Negroes succeeded in 


eating at the local bus station and in 
Concord, North Carolina, 12 Negro 
college girls were served at Whit- 
more’s drugstore. There are many 
other instances of individual eating 
places changing policy. 
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a! ORE Members Arrested 4 


These are two of the CORE members arrested in Tallahassee, Florida. Total 
number arrested to date in Tallahassee is 46. Eight of them are serving 60-day 
prison sentences rather than go free pending appeal. They have translated 
into action Martin Luther King’s words: “We’ve got to fill the jails in order 
to win our equal rights.” 

CORElator readers are urged to send these students letters of support. 
Their names are italicized in the following letter written by Patricia Stephens 
to CORE’s executive secretary, James R. Robinson. Their address: c/o Leon 
County Jail, Tallahassee, Florida. 


LETTER FROM A JAILED STUDENT 


Our trial for sitting in at Woolworth’s was Thursday (March 17). There were 
eight charges against us. Most of them were added after we were released on 
bond. The original charges were disturbing the peace, inciting to riot and 
disrupting the peaceful tranquility of the community. On the second count we 
were given a 60-day sentence or a $300 fine. | 

There are eight of us in jail—seven A & M students and one high school 
student: Clement Carney, sociology major; William Larkins, business admin- 
istration, president of Student Government Association for ’60-’61 term; Henry 
Steele, high school junior and son of Rev. C. K. Steele, pioneer in nonviolent 
action in Tallahassee; John Broxton, auto mechanics major; Barbara Broxton, 
art. education; Angela Nance, speech and drama; Priscilla Stephens, ele- 


(Continued on page two) 


LETTER FROM STUDENT 


(Continued from page one) 


mentary education and myself (Patricia Stephens), instrumental music. Our 
ages range from 16 to 23. Except for Clement Carney, who is from New Jersey 
and Angela Nance, who is from South Carolina we are all Floridians. 

We are in what is called a “bull-tank” with four cells. Each cell has a 
commode and a small sink. There is running water in only two of the cells. 
One has cold water and the other, both cold and warm. We are in a cell with 


neither. 


Breakfast—if you can call it that—is at 6:30 a.m. Another meal is served 
at 12:30 and I am still trying to get up enough courage to eat it. In the 
evening, we are served “sweet” bread and watery coffee. 

But we all feel happy that we are doing all this to help our city, state and 
nation. This is something that has to be done over and over again and we are 


willing to do it as often as necessary. 


We strongly believe that Martin Luther King was right when he said: 
“We've got to fill the jails in order to win our equal rights.” 

They just brought our dinner. I really gobbled it down and, believe it or 
not, it tasted good. Maybe I’ve gone without eating too long. Well, I’ve got 
to dress for our visitors—we have two ministers visit us every day. Sundays 
and Wednesdays are the days for other visitors. Write when you can. 


(signed) Patricia Stephens 


PS My parents were hcre last night to get us out but we explained why 
we think it important to stay. Priscilla is supposed to be on a special diet and 


mother was worried about her. 


NATIONAL OFFICE 
WORKING FULL BLAST 


With the student protest movement 
spreading, CORE is redoubling its ef- 
forts to give all-out support. 

The national office is generally as 
jammed as the New York subway at 
rush hour. The regular staff of four 
is kept on the phone answering an 
endless series of local and long dis- 
tance calls. Many of these are from 
individuals or groups who want the 
help of a field secretary in carrying 
on a sit-in or advice in establishing 
~icket lines, distributing leafiets, set- 
ting up the boycott, etc. More than 
one million leaflets (see sample en- 
closed) have been distributed. 

The unspacious national office is 
also headquarters for the local CORE 
group, which is coordinating picket- 
ing in the New York area. This 
crowds in still more persons: spokes- 
men for unions and various city 
groups coming to pick up leaflets and 
picket signs, officers and volunteers of 
New York CORE (there are a num- 
ber of hard-working volunteers) and 
individuals wanting to help-out or 
simply seeking information. The other 
day a man walked in: he is a teacher 
at Pace College, which is next-door. 
He had read about CORE in the news- 
papers and he wanted someone to 
speak before his class. 

TV, radio and newspapermen fre- 
quent the office, seeking interviews on 
latest developments. Since the sit-ins 
started, the daily newspapers have 
finally granted recognition to CORE 


and to its pioneering efforts in non- 
violence which paved the way for the 
current south-wide movement. Also, 
in the office newsmen find special in- 
terest stories such as interviews with 
southern students whom CORE brings 
north to interpret the sit-ins on TV, 
radio, etc. The other day two re- 
porters were waiting to interview 
Leonard Holt, new CORE field secre- 
tary, who had just returned from At- 
lanta where he helped a new CORE 
group to initiate an action program. 
This included an unprecedented city- 
wide leaflet distribution and _ the 
picketing of Rich’s department store 
to protest discrimination in its eat- 
ing facilities. (See story on p. 4.) 

Of course, forming new CORE 
groups—at an unprecedented rate—is 
still another activity which preoccupies 
the organization. Coordinating activi- 
ties of existing CORE groups and 
aiding unaffiliated student groups in- 
volved in the southern sit-ins also de- 
mand much time. 


There is, needless to say, a hope- 
lessly inadequate number of field sec- 
retaries in the present situation. But 
the entire staff is doing its best— 
with 70 hours now considered an 
“easy week.” 


CORE has just hired a fourth field 
secretary, U. S. Grant Prince III, 
Atlanta graduate student and partici- 
pant in lunch counter actions in that 
city. In 1946 he did eight days on a 
chain gang in Mullins, S.C. because of 
a lunch counter incident. 


IN BRIEF 


NASHVILLE—In this city, where a 
large number of sit-iners have been 
arrested, the CORE group has worked 
closely with the students and with the 
Nashville Christian Leadership Con- 


ference. 
% * % 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. — Fourteen 
students engaged in a sit-in March 26 
at the lunch counter of the Diamond 
Department Store, last holdout in 
Charleston against lunch counter in- 
tegration. Following the action, man- 


agement erected a 4-foot barrier 


around the counter to seal it off, 
reports Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmore of 
Charleston CORE. 


% % + 


MIAMI—vIn this city where the 
CORE group initiated a sit-in cam- 
paign just a year ago, sit-ins of a few 
persons have been conducted pre- 
liminary to broader action. One such 
sit-in at Woolworth’s downtown lunch 
counter on March 4 involved eight 
Negro ministers. Although the coun- 
ter was closed immediately after their 
arrival, they remained seated for al- 
most an hour. 


* % 


ROCK HILL, S.C.—In Rock Hill, 
scene of the first student sit-in out- 
side of North Carolina. (February 
12), CORE Field Secretary James 
McCain worked closely with student 
groups leading the action. 


% * * 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Washington 
CORE assisted the staff of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
in an all-day Washington’s Birthday 
picket line at the Woolworth store. 


+ % % 


Recent additions to the CORE Na- 
tional Advisory Committee: Eugene 
E. Frazier, president of the United 
Transport Service Employees and 
AFL-CIO executive board member; 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, chairman 
of the commission on justice and 
peace of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis; Sidney Hollander, 
former president of the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly and Jackie 
Robinson, famed Brooklyn Dodger 
star. 


% % * 


In an effort to keep CORE solvent, 
a letter from Harry Belafonte is be- 
ing sent to many persons. Should 
you receive more than one copy, please 
forward to a friend. 


Sout 


ns tudents Picket With Northern Unionists 


sis, ae 


Charles S. Zimmerman, ILGWU vice president and chairman of the AFL-CIO civil 
rights committee, is flanked by Glen Mitchell, Raleigh sit-in leader, and by Edward 
Rodman, leader of the Portsmouth students. 


CHAIN STORES USE CHAINS 
In most localities, managements 
have closed down lunch counters 
where sit-ins have taken place. In 
Lexington, Kentucky, the stores 
have resorted to barriers of 
chain, reports Gordon R. Carey, 
CORE field secretary. H. L. 
Green’s, site of Lexington 
CORE’s main efforts, was first to 
chain-off its eating facilities. 
_Kresge’s, next door followed suit. 
“Recently, I participated in one 
of Lexington CORE’s demonstra- 
tions,” Carey tells. ‘““Green’s man- 
ager had been notified that CORE 
members planned to climb over 
the chains. Instead of summon- 
ing police, he posted five employ- 
ees full-time to guard the bar- 
rier. We, in the CORE group, 
remained standing in front of 
the chain leaving only enough 
space to permit access to the 
counter by customers who so 
requested. The manager main- 
tained that only “friends of the 
management” were being served. 


EAST 


Major CORE supporting actions in 
the east have been in New York where 
the number of picket lines on April 2 
totaled over 100; in Boston, where 
the previous Saturday there were 13 
picket lines involving almost 500 peo- 
ple and in Philadelphia, where a new 
CORE group was recently formed. In 
Newark and the Northern New Jersey 
area, CORE has worked closely with 
various unions, including the IUE 
and the UAW in establishing picket 
lines. 

Not all these picket lines are 
manned by CORE. In New York, for 
instance, a number of lines are spon- 
sored by NAACP branches. Some are 
sponsored by unions, ADA, reform 
Democratic clubs, tenant organiza- 
tions and student groups from par- 
ticular campuses. Each week CORE 
sends out a list including each picket 
line and its sponsor. 

In Boston there are daily picket 
lines both downtown and in Harvard 
Square. As many as 16 suburban 
stores have been picketed. 

In Philadelphia the picket lines 
have been growing. Throughout the 
east, from the smallest college to the 
“big three” students have taken some 
kind of supporting action. 


MIDWEST 


CORE supporting action in the mid- 
west centers on St. Louis and Chicago. 
In St. Louis and also in nearby 


East St. Louis, variety stores have 
been picketed. Commenting on the ef- 
fects of the picketing on one Satur- 
day, Feb. 20, Wanda Penney, chair- 
man of St. Louis CORE said: “‘Wool- 
worth’s didn’t do $2 worth of business 
at the two stores we picketed from 1 
to 4 p.m. At one store they had only 
7 customers and at another 10.” The 
East St. Louis picketing was headed 
by Homer Randolph, chairman of that 
group. 

In Chicago, CORE has picketed va- 
riety stores both in the downtown 
Loop area and in one Negro section. 
Reporting on picketing of a Wool- 
worth store on east 63rd Street Feb. 
27, Faith Rich, CORE secretary, 
writes: “When we came, the store 
was full. When we looked in after an 
hour, it was virtually deserted. Very 
few customers went into the store. 
Two women who did go in, apologized 
afterwards and said they didn’t re- 
alize in time.” As in other cities, 
Chicago CORE has helped mobilize 
union and student support of the 
picket lines. 


WEST 


On March 26, 17 variety stores. in. 
the Los Angeles area were picketed in 
the biggest city-wide demonstration 
since the start of the-southern stu- 
dent.. protest. movement. . 

“The students deserve a lot of credit 
on the mobilization,” writes Sayuri 
Buell of Los Angeles CORE. The In- 
dependent Students Union headed by 
Danny Benson and Kar! Boice brought 
out students from Los Angeles City 
and State Colleges. The UCLA stu- 
dents spearheaded by Jesse Morris 
made up the bulk of the pickets. They 
covered the Santa Monica stores and 
toured the various picket lines with 
loudspeakers. CORE took charge of 
four lines in the city with Earl Wal- 
ter, Henry Hodge, Rev. Ferrell and 
Bernie Sapiro acting as picket cap- 
tains.” 

In Berkeley, despite heavy rain, 75 
pickets demonstrated from 9 to 5 in 
front of Woolworth’s and Kress’s. on 
March 5. The CORE group there 
plans to continue its picket lines on 


Thursdays and Saturdays. 


In Portland CORE initiated two 
picket lines at variety stores with a 
number of Reed College students. 

CORE recently dispatched its field 
secretary, James McCain on a special 
trip west to mobilize support. 


OPERATION PAPER BAG 
by LEONARD HOLT 


ATLANTA — “Hey, this is Brown 
Bag. Need 500 more. Meet ya at 
Chestnut and Hunter.” 


The caller was Bill Mays of the new- 
ly-organized Atlanta CORE group. He 
and 18 others in interracial teams 
were distributing 20,000 leaflets in the 
Negro business sections. Carrying the 
leaflets in brown paper bags, they 
stepped into barbershops, shoeshine 
parlors, beauty shops and drug stores 
handing leaflets to customers and 
depositing small stacks on shelves. 


More than a few Negro Atlanta res- 
idents looked up in shock as a white- 
Negro team entered a store. The leaflet 
was headed: “Let’s End Segregation 
in Atlanta.”’ No leaflets were distrib- 
_ uted on the streets where arrests could 
be made under an out-of-date ordi- 
nance requiring a police permit to dis- 
tribute leaflets. 

The leaflet encourages everyone to 
join the NAACP and register to vote, 
asks ministers, rabbis and priests to 
join students in future sit-ins, urges 
wider job opportunities for Negroes, 
asks Negro students to apply for in- 
tegrated schools now and seeks a boy- 
cott of variety stores with discrimi- 
natory lunch counters. 


It concludes: “Let’s give up that 
Easter finery just once. Give the 
money thus saved to some organiza- 
tion struggling for full rights for At- 
lanta’s minority groups.” 


“Operation Paper Bag” captured 
the imagination of the Negro com- 
munity, despite opposition from some 
old-guard leaders. 


The day prior to the leafiet distrib- 
ution one such person, a Negro at- 
torney, voiced disapproval of a CORE 
interracial picket demonstration pro- 
testing lunch counter discrimination 
at Rich’s department store. 


Judging from my own observations, 
I would say his viewpoint is unrep- 
resentative. The leaflets were eagerly 
accepted. For a long time people will 
remember this first brown paper bag 
“‘brigade”’ which distributed them. 


PATIENCE PLEASE ... 


If your inquiries are not immedi- 
ately answered, if you get an extra 
appeal letter, or if our office staff 
slips up on some arrangement, CORE’s 
executive secretary asks you to be pa- 
tient. It is not physically possible to 
keep abreast—with hundreds of let- 
ters and phone calls coming in every 
day. 


Why We Went to Jail 


by Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, Virginia State Director of CORE 


PETERSBURG, Va.—“If it means going to jail, we'll go to jail.” In these 
words I told reporters how we felt after the City Council unanimously passed 
an ordinance providing a $1,000 fine, a year in jail or both, for refusing to 
leave city-owned property. 

The ordinance was the City Council’s answer to a student petition to open 
the public library to Negroes instead of confining them to the basement. It 
was also the City Council’s answer to a sit-in of 140 students and adults on 
Feb. 26 which overflowed the library into the Negro “basement branch” and 
resulted in temporary closing of the library. 

Our answer to the City Council was a second sit-in—on March 7. Fifteen 
of us gained entrance of whom 11 were summarily arrested. 

The arresting officers, including the chief of police and detective lieuten- 
ants were aghast that we deferred posting of bond on the spot. 

“You want us to take you to jail?”’ asked the bewildered police chief. 

“If that is what you do to people who are arrested, take us to jail.” 

This was the start of one of the most searching experiences of my life. 
Of the 11 arrested, four posted bond after several hours in jail. The rest 
of us elected to stay. We were placed in the psychiatric cell. Its furnishings 
were two steel bunks, a bowl and an open commode. Two words describe this 
section of the jail: filthy and segregated. 

That night we had a midnight prayer service to bolster our spirits and 
to express, individually, just why we were there. Then, we turned-in. Two 
students slept on the steel bunks; the rest of us, on the floor. 

We were in jail about 40 hours. The evening of our release, though the 
snow was 7 inches deep, 1,400 persons came to Zion Baptist Church to hear 
our story. They contributed $1,100 to our defense. 

Our convictions in court were anti-climactic. Rev. Williams and I (left 
and right respectively in photo above) were given 30-day jail sentences and 
$100 fines. The students were fined. Outside the courtroom, 700 well-wishers 
prayed and sang for 5% hours in sub-freezing weather. 

As we made our way through the cheering throng following posting of 
bond for our appeal to the higher courts, I recalled the words of one wire 
which we had received in jail: “In the struggle for civil rights, you may not 
always win, but you never lose.” 


GREENVILLE, S.C.—Seven CORE members were arrested and convicted for 
sitting-in at the public library in protest over the prevailing whites-only policy. 
Their case has gained widespread community support. 


ee ee ee 


Re pane Mem POS 


OVER THE SUMMER .. . 


number one task is to keep the 
lunch counter campaign alive 
while the students are on vaca- 
tion. 


1. If you are in the south, par- 
ticipate in a sit-in. In a num- 
ber of communities CORE, 
NAACP and other groups in- 
cluding adults have adopted a 
limited program of sit-ins 
during the summer. 


2. If you are in the north, par- 
ticipate in a picket line or 
leaflet distribution. CORE, 
NAACP and other groups are 
continuing to picket variety 
stores in major cities through- 
out the summer. 


3. Keep up the boycott of va- 
riety stores which refuse to . 
serve Negroes at their south- 
ern lunch counters. If you 
haven’t yet signed a CORE 
boycott pledge card, do so. 


ADULTS MAP SUMMER SIT-INS 


COLUMBIA, S. C.— Plans for con- 
tinuing the _ student-initiated lunch 
counter sit-ins in South Carolina dur- 
ing summer vacation were made at a 
state-wide meeting of over 150 adults 
here on June 15. Frank Robinson, 
chairman of Sumter CORE, signed 
the call for the meeting. CORE Field 
Secretaries Jim McCain and Major 
Johns attended. 

“We presented to the group what 


we feel has to be done to keep the 


student movement from reaching a 


CRIPPLED MINISTER ARRESTED 


ROCK HILL, S. C.—Rev. C. A. 
Ivory, a disabled Negro minister 
and a local leader of CORE and 
NAACP, was arrested in his 
wheelchair June 7 while sitting- 
in at McCrory’s lunch counter. 


Arrested along with him was 
Arthur Hamm, a member of the 
recently formed CORE group at 
Friendship Junior College. 


stalemate over the summer,’ McCain 
said. “In part these plans call for sit- 
ins at least once a week and picketing 
twice a week.” 

Several weeks before, he had at- 
tended as an observer a similarly- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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The Woolworth Stockholders Meeting 


by Jim Peck 


When Barbara Broxton, who served 48 days in jail for the “crime” of seeking 
service at Woolworth’s in Tallahassee, finished addressing the company’s 
annual stockholders meeting in Watertown, N. Y., May 18—all in attendance 
including the top officials—were visibly moved. There was an unscheduled 
moment of silence after she sat down. 


Speaking with obvious emotion, Barbara said: “There will be more sit- 
ins and more boycotting until integration at lunch counters is won. We will 
continue our fight and we will continue to go to jail because we feel we are 
right.” 


These words were unfamiliar in the strictly-business atmosphere of a 
stockholders meeting. So was the heartfelt manner in which Barbara spoke. 
She does not own stock herself but was able to speak as holder of a proxy. 


In introducing her, I made my third appearance at a chain stcckholders 
meeting within a month. I had taken the floor previously at the Kress meeting, 
where I drew speeches of support from two other stockholders—Bernard 


(Continued on page 2) 


SUMMER SIT-INS 

(Continued from page 1) 

purposed meeting here of leaders of 
the South Carolina Student Move- 
ment Association, a group represent- 
ing campuses whose students have 
participated in lunch counter sit-ins. 

Prior to the end of the school year, 
CORE student groups had been form- 
ed at Friendship Junior College in 
Rock Hill, scene of the first South 
Carolina sit-ins and at Morris College 
in Sumter. 

Following sit-ins at three Sumter 
lunch counters which resulted in ar- 
rests, the Morris College students 
worked closely with the adult Sumter 
CORE group which was the first to be 
established in South Carolina. 

“While awaiting trial they worked 
on our registration campaign, spoke 
at churches, served on our negotiat- 
ing committee to end police brutality 
and improve general relations with 
the department,” reported Frank 
Robinson, the CORE group’s chair- 
man. 

McCain commented: ‘Since the stu- 
dents’ arrest in Sumter, the CORE 
group registered over 115 Negroes. 
Sit-ins by students can and do help 
registration.” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: 


“An organization called CORE 
has just published a little book- 
let. on the_ students’ protest 
against segregation in the south,”’ 
wrote Eleanor Roosevelt recent- 
ly in her “My Day” column. She 
refers to “Sit-Ins, The Students 
Report,” which has been sent to 
all readers of the CORElator. To 
help promote the pamphlet, she 
proceeds to quote the praise giv- 
en its six student-authors by 
Lillian Smith in her introduc- 
tion. 


You can help promote the 
pamphlet by circulating it 
among your friends and in your 
community. Single copies are 
25c, reduced rates on quantity 
orders. 


Portland (Ore.) CORE reports that 
on one occasion its variety store pick- 
ets were counterpicketed by a group 
called Committee of Democrats for 
Faubus, which handed out leaflets say- 
-ing: “‘Are you tired of having candi- 
dates who act as if they were owned 
by the NAACP, the Urban League, 


etc.? If you are, register your protest 
by writing in your vote for Orval 
Faubus for President.”’ 


WOOLWORTH MEETING 

(Continued from page 1) 

Reswick and Rosamond Clark—and at the Grant meeting. Here at Woolworth’s 
I held proxies for four other like-minded stockholders with a total of 106 shares. 


Other stockholders who came in person to plead for lunch counter desegre- 
gation were Mrs. Susan Bodan, Mrs. Adelaide Cann, Allard Lowenstein, James 
Cunningham (representing some students) and Fred Croissant. 


An appeal which carried great impact in Watertown, which is the birth- 
place of Woolworth’s, was that of Rev. Thomas Carlisle of the Stone Street 
Presbyterian Church, which owns 250 shares of Woolworth. Rev. Carlisle read 
a statement signed by 14 local ministers and a rabbi concluding: “We believe 
that the gospel of love for neighbor clearly indicates making available equal 
service at all lunch counters to all races and we urge you to take a company 


stand toward this end.”’ 


A CORE-sponsored picket line circled the building—on Watertown’s main 
square—throughout the meeting (CORE had also picketed the Kress and Grant 
stockholders meetings). Over 25 students from St. Lawrence and Syracuse 
universities and a Negro minister representing the Syracuse NAACP were on 
the picket line. Much credit for mobilizing local support must go to Albert 
Ettinger who spent days of preparation in the area. | 


ON A SOUTHERN PICKET LINE 


by James R. Robinson 


RALEIGH, N. C.—When I went to Raleigh recently to represent CORE at 
a weekend conference on the sit-ins, I was invited to picket Woolworths’ with 
students from Shaw and St. Augustine’s. Another white man from Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School was also on the picket line. 


Picketing with an interracial group anywhere in the south is exciting. 
This time, excitement was unusually high for two reasons. First, it was a 
holiday and more than the usual number of segregationists from the rural 
districts were in town. Second, the sit-in conference had received publicity, 
and there was tension over what might happen. 

As we circled in front of the store, several knots of onlookers formed. 
One man in blue stood alone and kept asking me in an undertone: “Ever date 
a nigger?” Another, pointing toward me, repeated to his companion: “See 
that albino nigger there?” The pickets proceeded in silence, as a student from 


Africa passed out leaflets. No police were present. 


Suddenly, the lone man in blue punched the African student and knocked 
off his glasses. As blood trickled down on his shirt, he continued to distribute 
leafiets. The man in blue still stood alone. After several minutes, he slugged 
the white divinity student so hard he fell to the pavement and injured his 
chin. As the project leader ran to the police station, the man in blue still stood 
alone—without any support from the knots of segregationists. Apparently 
surprised, he entered Woolworth’s and escaped through the rear exit. 


After reporting to the police, the project leader met a white lady. “Did 
you report it?” she asked. He said he had. “‘Good,” she said, “I was afraid it 
would not be reported, and I hurried over here myself.” 


When the police arrived, a white citizen of Raleigh was waiting. “I was 
passing by when it happened,” he stated, “I waited for you to come. Neither 
the Negro nor the white man had done anything to the man in blue. He socked 
them without any provocation.” 


As far as anyone knew, neither of these white witnesses had any connec- 
tion with the student protest movement. But they were moved to take action 
in our defense when they saw an unprovoked attack. Such incidents, I am 
told, have multiplied across the south. The “silent sympathizer” finds his 
voice only when he witnesses unprovoked brutality. 


After the divinity student had been taken to the doctor to have his chin 
stitched-up, I was the only white person left on the picket line. But the danger 
had apparently passed. As so often happens, violence not met by violence 
had spent itself. No remaining onlooker, no matter how prejudiced, was in- 


clined to do any more punching. 
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uerto Rico 


Extending overseas, the campaign to integrate Woolworth lunch counters reaches a 
store in Santurce, a suburb of San Juan, Puerto Rico. The picket line was organized 
at CORE’s suggestion by Robert Gladnick, who heads both Local 600, Intl. Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and the Comite Pro Conciencia Humana. 


“TEACHER OF YEAR” FIRED 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Richard Ha- 
ley, a leader of Tallahassee CORE 
who had been chosen “Teacher of the 
Year” by the Student Congress of 
Florida A & M University, has been 
dismissed without explanation. The 
dismissal was disclosed after the end 
of the school year, thus averting any 
student protest demonstration. 


“No specific charge has been pre- 
sented against me, to my knowledge,” 
Haley said. “I have been employed at 
Florida A & M$ University for five 
years and have maintained most amic- 
able relations with my department 
head. It’s obvious that my work with 
CORE is the bone of contention. This 
is an arbitrary, unwarranted invasion 
of my personal freedom and a clear 
threat to any other teacher—whether 
employed by a public or private 
agency.” 

Haley plans to take his case before 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and other interested 
groups. CORE plans a formal protest. 

Meanwhile, the Tallahassee group 
is continuing its lunch counter sit-ins, 
proceeding with its campaign over the 


summer vacation period. Twice, Ne- 
groes have been served at Sears. 


Patricia and Priscilla Stephens, 
Barbara and John Broxton and Wil- 
liam Larkins, Jr. who served 48 days 
in jail rather than await an appeal, 
have been filling speaking engage- 
ments in many parts of the country. 
They wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking the many CORElator read- 
ers who wrote them in jail. 


LAST CALL... 


for 1960 CORE  Conference- 
Convention to take place June 
29-July 3 at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
4903 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cost will be $10 a day or $40 for 
the entire period, meals and 
room included. Make your reser- 
vations from CORE national 
_ Office. 


Major topic this year will be 
CORE’s relation to the southern 
sit-ins and to supporting action 
outside the south. 


WIN LONG LUNCH COUNTER 
CAMPAIGN 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—A 20-month- 
long campaign, including many sit- 
ins, at the lunch counter of the Dia- 
mond Department Store ended May 
10 when Manager William McKim an- 
nounced that the eating facilities 
would thereafter be open to all, re- 
gardless of color. 


“This signal victory brings Charles- 
ton a step closer to a truly democratic 
community,” commented Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gilmore, secretary of Charleston 
CORE, which conducted the cam- 
paign. 

Lunch counter integration was the 
first project undertaken by Charleston 
CORE when the group was formed 
two summers ago. In less than two 
months successful negotiations for a 
policy change were conducted with 
Woolworth’s, Kresge’s and Newber- 
ry’s. Two local restaurants, Hodo’s 
and The Lobby, changed policy next. 


First negotiations with Diamond | 
took place on August 11, 1958. They 
were cordial but unsuccessful. A boy- 
cott and sit-in program followed. The 
sit-ins continued despite threats of 
arrest. Diamond, owned by Associated 
Dry Goods Corp., was the last holdout 
in Charleston. 


FIND TIME TO WORK ON 
HOUSING, JOBS 


In addition to picketing variety 
stores in support of the southern 
lunch counter campaign, Boston CORE 
has somehow found time to work on 
housing and St. Louis CORE, on em- 
ployment. 7 
Reporting for Boston CORE, Jim 
Laue states that the group has helped » 
document a series of housing discrim- 
ination cases some of which have re- 


‘ceived hearings before the State Com- 


mission, has successfully circulated 
an anti-bias petition in a garden 
apartment development which dis- 
criminates and has gotten some firms 
employing Negroes to bring pressure 
on discriminatory landlords. 

Reporting for St. Louis CORE, 
Charles Oldham tells of recent negoti- 
ations to get Negroes employed lo- 
cally in banking and merchandising. 
Also, as a by-product of picketing 
McCrory’s over the southern lunch 
counter issue, CORE has gotten the 
local manager to hire two Negro wait- 
resses, to upgrade a Negro dishwash- 
er to supervisor and to agree that the 
next two sales clerks hired would be 
Negroes. 


INTEGRATED LUNCH COUNTERS 
PROSPER 


In eight localities where there has 
been city-wide integration of lunch 
counters since the start of the sit-in 
campaign “there has been little solace 
for the south’s prophets of disaster.” 
Thus the Southern Regional Council 
on June 5.summarized the results of 
a very significant survey. 


“No store in the south which has 
opened its lunch counters to Negroes 
has reported a loss in business,’ says 
the survey report. “Managers have re- 
ported business as usual or noted an 
increase. 


“In contrast, reports from _ the 
change-resistant towns have indicat- 
ed that business in some _ variety 
stores—key targets of the demonstra- 
tors—has fallen off from 15% to as 
much as 65% in one store in Char- 
lotte, N. C€.”’.. 


Where desegregation has_ taken 
place—which includes some 200 indi- 
vidual lunch counters in addition to 
those in the eight sites of city-wide 
change—‘‘Negroes have not congre- 
gated to demonstrate victory,” the re- 
port says. “Those who have appeared 
at lunch counters have done so with 
dignity. White customers have ob- 
served the change calmly for the most 
part and without a break in their 
shopping routine.” 


The eight cities are Austin, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Galveston and San 
Antonio, Texas; Nashville, Tennessee 
and Winston-Salem and Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Regarding Nashville, the findings 
of the Council’s report are confirmed 
by Ulysses G. Prince III, CORE field 
secretary, who recently spent a week 
there. Nashville was the first city to 
desegregate which had been the scene 
of a major sit-in campaign. 


Regarding Galveston, the findings 
of the Council’s report are upheld by 
a recent talk between Jim Peck, a 
CORE negotiator, and E. C. Wayburn, 
head of store management for Mc- 
Crory-McLellan Stores. In a talk over 
a month earlier, on the very day of 
the Galveston policy change, Way- 
burn had been apprehensive, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that Mc- 
Crorys has the city’s biggest lunch 
counter. In the later talk Wayburn 
expressed complete satisfaction with 
the change and added that he was also 
pleased over how it had worked out in 
Nashville. 


The Frankfort Firings 


| by Sam Bolden 
(expelled from Kentucky State College, presently working for CORE) 


On May 1 twelve students, including myself, and two faculty members were 
dismissed from Kentucky State College. Our expulsion prompted over half of 
the student body to resign in protest and shocked many persons both in Frank- 
fort and throughout the state. 


All but one of us are members of a newly-formed CORE group in Frank- 
fort, Ky. The group had made considerable progress in its campaign at the 
town’s lunch counters. CORE had been accused by Dr. Rufus B. Atwood, the 
college president, of “disturbing the peace” and had been banned from campus 


only two days before the dismissals. 


His pretext for firing us was a student protest demonstration on campus 
which was related to administration policies and had no connection with 
CORE’s activities at the lunch counters in town. It was: neither started nor 
led by CORE, yet CORE members were singled out as the victims. 


Actually, the whole student body with the exception of one lone student 
participated in the campus protest, an unfortunate aftermath of which was 
the setting afire of the college gymnasium. 

Four months of our lives passed; 18144 semester credits gone; hundreds 


of extra dollars spent and what have we got to show for it? Nothing, except 
that we know we have done the right thing. 


We realize that a price has to be paid to help end segregation and we 
are willing to pay it. We are part of the “New Negro” and we realize that the 


struggle has just begun. 


Right now we are preparing to appeal our cases to the State Board of 
Education. We hope to impress them with the unfairness of these dismissals. 


CORE deals with racial discrimination. For President Atwood to accuse 
us of leading the campus boycott simply because CORE sometimes uses boy- 


cotts is a far cry from logic or justice. 


ACTION INSTITUTE 


Are you interested in training 
in nonviolence through actual 
participation in projects? If so, 
set aside August 14-Sept. 5 for 
the CORE Interracial Action In- 
stitute. For the second year it 
will be held in Miami, Florida, 
scene of a lunch counter sit-in 
campaign which started nine 
months before the _ students 
launched their significant pro- 
test movement in February. 


Cost, without scholarship, will 
be $150 per person. Since the to- 
tal number of participants is 
limited, application should be 
made to the national CORE of- 
fice as soon as possible. 


Some full and partial scholar- 
ships will be available. 


Atlanta CORE has been maintaining 
its picket lines at Rich’s protesting 
that department store’s discrimina- 
tory eating facilities. 


. FLASH—NASHVILLE GRANT’S OPENS 


As this issue went to press, word 
reached the national CORE office that 
Grant’s, only variety chain which had 
held out in Nashville, has desegre- 
gated its lunch counter there. A letter 
to this effect was received by Jim 
Peck, a CORE negotiator, from 
Charles Rivoire, secretary of Grant’s 
head office in New York City. 


Peck had written a protest letter to 
Rivoire over Grant’s failure to go 
along with the city-wide desegrega- 
tion agreement which became effec- 
tive in Nashville on May 10. Then, 
New York CORE, which has been con- 
centrating on Woolworth’s, establish- 
ed a picket line at the Grant Store lo- 
cated in the heart of Harlem. 


Lexington (Ky.) CORE and Miami 
(Fla.) CORE are in negotiations with 
variety stores in their respective com- 
munities as this CORElator goes to 
press. 
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THE STUDENTS ARE BACK... 
. - - The new school year has 
started. The sit-in campaign will 
assume new vigor in many 
southern communities whose 
lunch counters still segregate. 
While lunch counters in almost 
100 southern cities have opened 
to all since the sit-ins started, 
the job needs completing. So, 


1..If you are in a locality 
where lunch counters still refuse 
to serve Negroes, participate in 
your local sit-ins, boycotts, etc. 


2. If you are in a locality 
where policy has changed, help 
make integration successful by 
patronizing the lunch counters 
and by commending the local 
managers. | 

3. If you are outside the 
south, participate in a picket 
line or leaflet distribution, and 
continue the boycott of the na- 
tional variety chains. CORE, 
NAACP and other groups con- 
tinue to picket variety stores in 
major cities. 


NEW ORLEANS’ FIRST SIT-IN 
by Ruth Despenza 


At 10:35 on September 9, seven of us 
—five Negroes and two whites of a 
newly-formed CORE group—entered 
the Woolworth store at the corner of 
Canal and Rampart Street for New 
Orleans’ first lunch counter sit-in. 
We took adjacent seats and ordered 
soft drinks. We were told that Ne- 
groes are not served. So we settled 
down for a long wait. We told re- 
porters who were present that we 
would stay until we were served. 
Two hours went by before the man- 
ager ordered the lunch counter roped- 
off. Waitresses removed the packaged 
food items and started selling them at 
other counters. We were alone at the 
counter except for District Attorney 
Richard Dowling, Police Chief Joseph 
Giarrusso and other city officials. 
At about 3 p.m., the district at- 
torney came over and told us: “You 
are occupying seats in a closed sec- 
tion illegally and without authority 
when everyone else has left that sec- 
tion. Now you have a chance to either 
leave or be arrested. You must make 
up your mind in five minutes.” 
When that brief period elapsed, the 
police chief approached us, asked 
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Forty-four Negro and white ministers participated in this sit-in at Wool- 


worth’s in Lexington, Ky. A few days thereafter, lunch counters at four local 
variety stores and a chain drugstore opened to all, ending a 17-month-long 


campaign by Lexington CORE. 


whether we had understood the dis- 
trict attorney and repeated what he 
had said. As we started to sound-out 
each other’s opinion of the situation, 
he became impatient and stated: “I’m 
not interested in your poll: you are 
under arrest.” Our sit-in had lasted 
almost five hours. 


We were escorted into a patrol 
wagon and taken to the first district 
station house. After being booked for 
“criminal mischief” under one of the 
new Louisiana laws aimed at prevent- 
ing sit-ins, we were taken to police 
headquarters to be fingerprinted and 
photographed. Then we were taken 
back to the station house where we 
were locked up until our release on 
$250 bail each. 


McCAIN ARRESTED 


Jim McCain, CORE field sec- 
retary and five other persons 
were arrested Sept. 16 for pick- 
eting a New Orleans shopping 
center in protest over the stores’ 
discriminatory employment poli- 
cies. The arrests were in line 
with a ban on picketing imposed 
by the mayor after a _ picket 
demonstration at Woolworth’s 
following the arrest of 7 CORE 
sit-inners. 

A second sit-in, by a CORE 
interracial group of four on 
Sept. 17 ended like the first— 
with arrests. 
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An Intensive Three Weeks 


by Gordon R. Carey 
Take an interracial group of 40, house them at a non- 
discriminatory hotel in a far-south city and train them 
in the practice as well as the principle of nonviolence— 
this was our task as staff members of CORE’s 1960 Inter- 
racial Action Institute in Miami. It was a challenging and 
educational—though very fatiguing—experience over a 
3-week period. Many of the participants were not novices: 
they had been leaders of sit-ins in their own communities. 
A couple of participants were as young as 17. One of the 
liveliest of the group was 75. Most were college students. 


Miami is a city of changing racial practices where 
there is no lack of potential action projects. We undertook 
a number of them in addition to conducting theoretical 
sessions (Martin Luther King participated in the August 
31 and September 1 sessions). We also had the experience 
of organizing a very successful mass meeting which was 
attended by a capacity audience of 1200 and was addressed 
by Jackie Robinson. 


Restaurants 

Our first project was testing restaurants. Two weeks 
before the Institute started, the variety store lunch 
counters and some drugstore counters had abandoned dis- 
crimination largely as a result of a sit-in campaign which 
Miami CORE initiated in April 1959 and in which last 
year’s Institute participated. We tested 40 eating places. 
We were served in 23. Some of the restaurants were re- 
tested. In other instances we followed through with 
negotiations. 

Some of these negotiations proved fruitful even be- 
fore the Institute ended. One eating place which changed 
policy is located in Frederich’s Supermarket only a few 
blocks from Shell’s City Supermarket, which had become 
the focal point of activity. In fact CORE members took to 
eating lunch at Frederich’s in between picketing shifts 
at Shell’s. 


Beaches 3 
In terms of putting integration into practice, our 
beach project was of particular interest. CORE interracial 
beach parties were held at two white beaches—the 10th 
Street public beach in Miami Beach and Crandon Park, 
a Dade County beach—and at Virginia Beach, entrance 
of which carries a large “For Colored Only” sign. At the 


10th Street beach the comments we heard were pre- 
dominantly favorable whereas at Crandon Park the op- 
posite was true. However, at neither place was there even 
the threat of an incident. 


When our interracial party went swimming at 
Virginia Beach we were met with a few surprised glances 
and expressions of curiosity. Negroes were not accustomed 
to having whites swimming at “their” beach. However, 
these feelings of awkwardness dissipated rapidly as soon 
as our group began swimming and playing in the water. 
We began “chicken fighting’—riding on one another’s 
shoulders while trying to dump into the surf another 
similar team. Others started watching and enjoying the 
sport. Color consciousness was washed away with the 
waves. After swimming, we went to the Park’s open-air 
dance floor where our presence seemed not only welcome 
but an incentive to more dancing. 

Tests of Miami movies determined that they are still 
discriminatory in contrast to those in adjacent Miami 
Beach where our teams were admitted to five of the seven 
theaters tested. Negroes who sought admittance to the 
Miami movies were told in most cases: “We have no 
facilities for you.” 

On employment we made a number of counts of Negro 
customers for presentation to managements as an argu- 
ment for employment of Negroes. We also conducted nego- 
tiations with several supermarkets. The results of this 
preliminary work were turned over to Miami CORE which 
is considering employment as its next major project. 


Voter Registration 

Our voter registration project, directed by Jim Mc- 
Cain, CORE field secretary who has worked so extensively 
on this issue in South Carolina, demonstrated how a dra- 
matic action project such as that at Shell’s can spur 
Negroes to register. As soon as we said we were from 
CORE, the group involved in the Shell’s project, we were 
warmly welcomed. Of those contacted who agreed that 
they would register the following day, 60% actually did 
so. The Institute facilitated the procedure by running a 
car pool to transport such persons to the registration 
offices. 

The most exciting action project of the Institute was 
that at Shell’s where 18 sit-inners were arrested, but that 
story is told on the opposite page. The other projects, 
though less dramatic, were equally significant for partici- 
pants seeking a well-rounded training in the different 
areas for nonviolent action. 


Institute members came from all parts of the coun- 
try. They are at home again now and active in their 
local groups. The training given at the Institute is 
an important part of CORE’s program. The Institute 
is held annually. If you would like information on 
how to apply for next year’s session write now to 
CORE. Participants this year came from Louisiana, 
New York, Virginia, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, Florida, Ilinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Connecticut, California and 
Massachusetts. 


ACTION INSTITUTE 


Jail — Not Bail 


by James R. Robinson 
(In photo below, he is behind the bars.) 


At the Interracial Action Institute, we discussed jail 
versus bail and concluded that in cases of unjust arrest 
arising from nonviolent protest action, remaining in jail 
is effective in mobilizing community support. It also forms 
a direct protest of itself against segregationist laws. At 
the same time, each individual should be left free to de- 
termine the extent of sacrifice he wishes to make. 


In line with this feeling, when arrests occurred dur- 
ing the Institute, 11 accepted bail, while 7 chose to remain 
in jail until the trial. 


The Arrests 


The prospect of arrest in Miami had seemed unlikely 
to us at the Institute. We were mistaken. On Wednesday 
afternoon, August 17, 18 of us were quietly awaiting 
service at the coffee shop of Shell’s City Supermarket, 
which refuses to serve Negroes, although many of the 
supermarket’s customers are Negro. When first ap- 
proached, the manager had retorted: “Can’t you see the 
waitresses are busy?” A half hour later, the police arrived. 
We were asked our names and addresses and then were 
escorted out of the restaurant. Not until then were we 
told we were under arrest. Eight of us were placed in 
squad cars. The remaining 10 were packed into a small 
paddy wagon where the temperature must have been as 
high as 110. Our spirits were high also, however. We sang 
“We Shall Not Be Moved.” 

We were taken to Dade County jail, which is located 
atop a skyscraper in the heart of Miami. In accordance 
with “local custom” we were isolated into four separate 
groups: white men, Negro men, white women (there was 
one in our group) and Negro women. Since there was no 
means of communication between the four segregated 
groups, decision-making on bail and other questions of 
strategy was not easy. Once individual decisions were 
reached regarding bail, we were only two groups: white 
men (Tom Roland and myself) and Negro men (Leon 
Bailey, Tom Gaither, Bernard Lafayette, Joe Perkins and 
Marvin Robinson). We were locked up 10 days, for our 
trial was not until August 26. 


The Jail 


As soon as Tom Roland and I were locked in our 
whites-only cell block, we were asked by the other prison- 
ers what we were in for. Our answer did not win us 
popularity. Most of the other prisoners were definitely seg- 
regationists. For the first three days we were expecting 
an assault. It was therefore not too much of a surprise 
when on the third evening, Roland was beaten. By next 
morning, however, one of the attackers apologized and 
from that time on, all was peaceful. 


Gradually, we were accepted by many of the prisoners 
—though not by all. During the long days, they engaged 
us in a number of discussions of our viewpoint. By the end 
of 10 days in jail, we were participating with them in the 
rough-housing, card-playing, cigaret-sharing and TV- 
watching which constituted the only means of passing the 
time. There were no books, magazines or newspapers. 
There were no visits for us, since only relatives are al- 
lowed. 

Our cell block was filthy. We slept on sheetless mat- 


tresses which were dirty and worn-out. Priscners arrested 
for drunkenness were hauled into the cell block throughout 
the night and slept on the floor. Add to the filth, the heat 
and humidity of Miami in August and one can get an idea 
of the perpetual stench in the cell block. The food, how- 
ever, was adequate and quite good. 


The Publicity 

I was frequently called cut for interviews on TV. 
Since the guard indicated which station, the prisoners 
were able to switch to it. On cne such telecast, I expressed 
cur objection to being segregated from our five Negro 
fellow-sit-inners and maintained we would be safer in the 
Negro cell block than in the white section. The atmosphere 
in the white cell block when the program was shown, made 
me welcome the approaching hour of the nightly lock-up. — 

TV as well as newspaper publicity remained consider- 
able throughout the 10 days we were in jail. This publicity 
prompted strong support for CORE’s call for a boycott of 
Shell’s by Negroes, who constituted over a quarter of the 
supermarket’s customers. Patronage declined until there 
was only the slightest trickle of Negro customers. 

On August 26, we were finally tried. In the ante-room 
in which we were held, there was no segregation. Some of 
the whites from our cell block conversed freely with the 
Negroes who had been arrested with us and the atmos- 
phere was friendly. We were brought before Judge George 
Schulz who imposed suspended sentences on all 18 of us. 

The following day we were all picketing Shell’s. Six 
days later Frederich’s, a nearby competing supermarket, 
opened its lunch counter to all. Following conclusions of 
our Action Institute, the campaign at Shell’s was taken 
over by the local CORE group in Miami. | 
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Checkup on Harvard's Housing List Bares Bias 


by Jean Mann 
About a year ago, following pressure from within the Harvard University 
community, Phillips Brooks House started requiring all rooming house and 
apartment landlords on its college housing list to sign pledges that they would 
not discriminate. Since then local groups helping Negroes to find living 
quarters in the area have been recommending the PBH list. But a number of 


discrimination complaints have re- 
sulted. In such instances the landlord 
is supposedly removed from the list. 
However, what happens is that PBH 
frequently awaits substantiation of a 
single complaint before acting. 

Recently Boston CORE recommend- 
ed that the PBH list, which is handed 
to room and apartment seekers, in- 
clude mention of the non-discrimina- 
tion pledge, and urge that any viola- 
tions be reported. This suggestion 
was adopted by PBH. 

During the last year CORE fol- 
lowed through with tests in instances 
of complaints involving landlords on 
the PBH list. Because of the increas- 
ing number of complaints, CORE de- 
cided prior to the start of the present 
school year to test the entire PBH list 
by phone. 

One Harvard student, singlehanded, 
completed 88 phone calls to landlords 
listed as having rooms for single male 
students. Of the 88, 68 confirmed that 
they had or expected to have vacan- 
cies. Of the 68, 23 had a definitely 
discriminatory policy in the tester’s 
opinion and 18 had a questionable 
attitude. 

The procedure was for the tester to 
call “for a friend,’ make an appoint- 
ment and then say: “This student is 
a Negro: will that make any differ- 
ence to you?” Of course, it is difficult 


POETIC JUSTICE 


A New York real estate agent who 
refused to rent to a Negro, has 
accidentally acquired this same 
Negro as a co-tenant in the apart- 
ment building where he resides. 
Many people would be skeptical 
that such poetic justice could oc- 
cur by pure coincidence in a big 
city like New York—but it did. 

The real estate agent is Howard 
H. Silver. The Negro is David 
Patterson, assistant manager of a 
sporting goods firm. After being 
refused an apartment in the build- 
ing for which Silver is agent, he 
succeeded in finding one in another 
building. Little did he realize that 
one of his co-tenants in that build- 
ing would be Silver. 

Where CORE comes into the 
story is that the New York group 
went into action to protest dis- 
crimination in the building for 
which Silver is agent. Gladys Har- 
rington of New York CORE, ac- 
companied by Patterson along with 
two white CORE members who 
had been offered the apartment 
after Patterson had been refused, 
confronted Silver. All four there- 
upon engaged in an afternoon- 
long sit-in at Silver’s office. 


to know whether a landlord’s reaction on the phone aiid be the same as when 
confronted with a Negro applicant in person. However, to test each landlord 
on the PBH list in person would require an unrealizable amount of manpower 
and the: telephone method therefore proves most helpful. 

Rooms and apartments on the PBH list for female students are also 
being tested. All violations are being reported to PBH with a view toward 
having all discriminatory landlords removed from the lists. 

In addition to checking landlords on the PBH list, CORE is trying to get 
other colleges and universities in the Boston area to emphasize non-discrimina- 
tion in their housing lists. A special CORE committee is also trying to get 
personnel and housing officials of local industries and hospital administrators 
to issue non-discriminatory housing lists. 


IN BRIEF 


Louisville CORE recently extended its 
picketing to Stewart’s drygoods store. 
Several times during the summer the 
group picketed Kaufman’s department 
store and Taylor’s drugstore. Aim of 
the picketing campaign is to open eat- 
ing facilities to all. 


* *% + 


Chicago CORE recently picketed the 
Board of Education urging an end to 
double shifts in Chicago schools. A 
survey by the group shows that the 
double shifts could be abolished “‘by a 
sensible utilization of classroom space 
now available.” Most of the double 
shift schools are in neighborhoods 
with Negro and Spanish-speaking 
residents. 


CAROLINA COPS HARRASS 
VOTER REGISTRATION TEAM 


During the last week in August, six 
members of CORE working on voter 
registration in South Carolina were 
twice arrested and once halted by 
highway police. The team, headed by 
Frank Robinson, chairman of Sumter 
CORE, was interracial, including a 
visiting white couple. 

The first arrest occurred on the 
morning of August 24 in Florence, as 
the team started its house-to-house 
canvassing. The six were held several 
hours for questioning and were re- 
leased without any charge against 
them. The two whites were questioned 
separately and asked why they were 
“inciting trouble.”’ Police followed the 
team closely as they resumed their 
canvassing in the afternoon. The sec- 
ond arrest, with a similar outcome, 
occurred two days later in Sumter. 


On that same day, Robinson was 
halted by highway police and threat- 
ened with revocation of his driving 
license. “They’ve stopped me pretty 
often,” he explained. “I’ve got six 
points against my license for viola- 
tions I never committed, for speed- 
ing, loose brakes and things like that. 
All they need is six more points and 
I won’t be able to do any driving. 
Anyway, they gave me back the li- 
cense and didn’t charge me this time.” 


Arrested After Wade-in 


A week later, highway police halted 
two cars in which rode the same white 
couple and a group of Negroes who 
had sought to go swimming at Myrtle 
Beach State Park. Despite their de- 
nials, the two drivers were charged 
with “speeding in inclement weather” 
and were fined $100 each. The arrests 
occurred shortly after the cars had 
circled the Park and tried to enter. 


Immediately after the group sought . 
admittance, the Park was closed 
“temporarily” by the State Forestry 
Commission. It was not known when 
the Park would reopen. 


Twenty members of Baltimore CORE 
picketed Gwynn Oak Amusement Park 
September 4 in the sixth annual pro- 
test over the Park’s “All Nations 
Day” in which Negroes are refused 
admittance. 


% s 
IF YOU DID NOT GET YOUR AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF CORE HOLI- 
DAY CARDS, GIVING FULL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND PRICES OF THE 
VARIOUS CARDS, WRITE FOR 
ONE FROM THE CORE OFFICE. 


Action in New Orleans 
by Marvin Rich 


I went to New Orleans for national 
CORE on Sept. 19 because both Rudy 
Lombard, local chairman and Jim 
McCain, our field secretary had been 
jailed as a consequence of their activ- 
ities. In the national office, we thought 
the newly-formed New Orleans group 
might be dispirited and floundering. 
Such was not the case. 

The first two sit-ins in the city’s 
history had resulted in the arrest of 
11 CORE members for “criminal mis- 
ehief.’”’” Mayor Morrison had banned 
all sit-ins and all picketing as not in 
“the community interest, the public 
safety and the economic welfare of 
the city.” 

Yet the CORE group mobilized im- 
mediately to prepare and distribute 
50,000 “Don’t Buy at Woolworth’s or 
McCrory’s” leaflets. Those arrested 
who were out on bond (Rudy Lom- 
bard elected to remain in jail for sixty 
days) spoke before church and civic 
clubs urging a boycott and securing 
financial support. Others continued to 
recruit new members. 

The program committee, chaired by 
Joseph Smith of Southern University, 
launched a number of direct action 
projects. Sit-and-run sit-ins started 
Oct. 12. Three CORE members en- 
tered Waterbury Drug Store and 
asked for service. They were ignored 
by the waitress but one customer did 
pass his coffee to A. D. Moore, Jr. 
They stayed until they were asked to 
leave. The next day another CORE 
group went to Woolworth’s. 

Then the group stepped up its cam- 
paign. White members ordered food 
and gave it to Negroes. At the Negro 
counters the process was _ reversed. 
This was repeated on “several “occa- 
sions. Commenting on customer re- 
action, Rudy Lombard said: “White 
customers continued to sit side-by- 
side with Negroes as we ate in the 
stores. There was no disturbance and 
no complaint. If the companies fear 
that their customers will not accept 
a democratic serving policy here, they 
are mistaken.” 

All this activity took place despite 
constant harassment from the police. 
A white member of the group, Sidney 
Goldfinch, Jr., has been charged with 
‘‘criminal anarchy,’’ which could 
mean up to 10 years in prison. After 
his arrest, Goldfinch stated: “The real 
charge is that I, a white American, 
sat side-by-side with colored Ameri- 
cans, who were asking for equal serv- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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_ Martin Luther King, Jr. and 80 Others . . . 


. were arrested Oct. 19-21 for sit- 
tingsin at Atlanta lunch counter. All 
of them have been released from 
jail under a 30-day truce. A few 

_ days before, 11 CORE members 
were arrested in Sumter, South 
Carolina. In New Orleans, recent 
arrests of CORE sit-inners total 
12. The campaign continues—so, 
1. If you are in a locality where 
lunch counters still refuse to 
serve Negroes, participate in 
your local sit-ins, boycotts, ete. 
2.If you are in a locality where 
policy has changed, help make in- 
tegration successful by patroniz- 
ing the lunch counters and by 
commending the local managers. 
3.If you are outside the south, 
participate in a picket line or 
leaflet distribution, and continue 
the boycott of the national varie- 
ty chains. CORE, NAACP and 
other groups continue to picket 
variety stores in major cities. 


A Southern White Girl's First Project 


by Margaret Leonard 


While two Negro CORE members and I were being held by police: near the 
Woolworth exit, awaiting a police car, several policemen talked to me. One 
of them asked if I was a southern girl. I said yes, I was raised in Macon and 
Atlanta, Georgia. Then he asked how come, as a white girl from the south, 
I was engaging in this kind of action. I replied something about wanting to 
demonstrate how I feel about racial discrimination. He said he realized that, 
but why did I feel that way. I just said I always had felt that way. 

Yet it was not until two days before that I had decided to implement my 
feelings by taking part in a CORE-type nonviolent action. I went to a New 
Orleans CORE meeting that evening with Sidney Goldfinch, Jr., a white 
graduate student at Tulane, who had been singled out during a recent sit-in 
for indictment on a “criminal anarchy” charge, which carries a maximum 
penalty of 10 years in jail. At that meeting, I volunteered to participate in 
an action on October 15 at the Woolworth lunch counter on —— and 
Rampart Streets. 

According to plan, I ordered a ham sandwich, a piece of cake and a glass 
of milk. I paid and then sat drinking water until two Negro CORE members— 
Anna Mae Giles and Kermit Moran arrived behind me. I then got up, picked 


(Continued on page 2) 


New Orleans will be site of 
CORE’s Thanksgiving weekend 
workshop in nonviolence initi- 
ated primarily for students in 
the deep-south states. For de- 
tails, contact the CORE office. 
Another deep-south workshop at 
a later date is being planned, 
tentatively, in South Carolina. 


ACTION IN NEW ORLEANS 
(Continued from page 1) 
ice at a McCrory lunch counter. My 


crime has been that I have joined 
CORE.” 


After this statement the assistant 
district attorney, A. I. Kleinfeldt, ac- 
cused Goldfinch of “being ...a mem- 
ber of an organization or society 
which was known by him to advocate 
teachings and practices in opposition 
to the State of Louisiana.” Kleinfeldt 
also said that CORE “to the best of 
my knowledge is on the United States 
attorney general’s 
organizations.” 


I immediately sent a protest to 
Kleinfeldt stating: “CORE is not nor 
has it ever been on the attorney gen- 
eral’s list. I urge that you read the 
list, which is readily available to every 
citizen.” 


Kleinfeldt replied, “‘It is immaterial 
whether or not CORE is on the list. 
We have some evidence that the or- 
ganization financed to some extent 
the demonstrations. The matter is 
being continuously investigated. If 
and when the investigation is com- 
plete we might consider charging 
others with criminal anarchy.” 


Kleinfeldt later said he _ believes 
that some members of our national 
advisory committee are affiliated with 
organizations on the attorney gener- 
al’s list of subversive organizations. 


Judge Breheny has signed a mo- 
tion to place me under $500 bond as a 
material witness. The first trial of 
our CORE members is scheduled as 
this issue goes to press. A special 
session of the state legislature has 
started. Meanwhile the CORE group 
earries on with a hard-hitting action 


program. . 


CORRECTION — The photo on page 3 of 
the August CORElator headed “‘New 
Group in Action” was not of Iowa 
City CORE picketing the variety 
stores—but of a CORE group in an- 
other city. The error was due to mis- 
labeling of the photo in our Office. 


list of subversive . 


A SOUTHERN WHITE GIRL’S FIRST PROJECT 


(Continued from page 1) 

up my raincoat and pocketbook from the next chair and left so that the two 
Negroes could sit down and eat the food which I had ordered at the whites- 
only counter. 


They started eating, but before they had finished, a white woman sat 
down next to them. Her identity was not known until she placed them under 
arrest. She also placed me under arrest. I had gone to another counter and 
had gotten up to leave the store, when she took me by the arm and asked me 
to come with her. Upon reaching the front counter, where Anna Mae and 
Kermit were still sitting, she told me she was a policewoman and arrested me. 


At the police station, we were questioned in separate rooms. I was asked, 
among other questions, whether I had received any money from CORE and 
whether CORE was trying to make money. My interrogators could not under- 
stand why I, a southern white girl, would do such a thing if CORE didn’t 
give me money. I tried to explain that I, personally, simply don’t like seg- 
regation and hope to help end it. They asked if I knew the consequences. I 
started to state my willingness to risk expulsion from school, but they indi- 
cated they hadn’t meant personal consequences. However, they expressed 
surprise that I am a student at Newcomb—in addition to being an authentic 
southern girl. I was pleased that they couldn’t categorize me as some “Yankee 
rabble-rouser.” Yet they tried to make me out as an “oddball.” 


They asked me whether I dated much and when I said no, they wanted to 
find out why. I felt like saying “none of your business,” but I figured they 
were trying to picture me as some kind of a misfit, so I continued answering 
earnestly and politely. They also asked my religion. 


At one point a policeman asked what Africans had ever accomplished in 
art, science or literature. I pointed out that I was not a student of these sub- 
jects but an anthropology major. I added that we were far afield of the main 
point: that we simply don’t accord the Negroes their rights. Finally, the 
captain urged that the interrogators had better “hush up” or I would think 
they were prejudiced. I laughed and agreed. They released me, urging that 
I talk to my minister and think very seriously before taking any such action 
again. 


I agreed to think seriously—but pointed out that I had already given the 
matter my most serious thought. The result was my decision to engage in 
this nonviolent direct action. 


Picketing of YMCA Wins Community Support 


Picketing of two YMCA buildings by 
CORE has gained considerable com- 
munity support in Huntington, West 
Virginia and has resulted in appoint- 
ment of a special committee to con- 
sider a local policy change regarding 
Y membership. The committtee was 
appointed by L. T. Tippett, local pres- 
ident of the Y, with the authorization 
of the board of directors. 

Tippett had told Mrs. A. Page Sim- 
uel, secretary of Huntington CORE, 
“Your picket demonstrations are ill- 
timed and ill-advised.”’ Mrs. Simuel 
replied: “I have to agree they are ill- 
timed, but from a different stand- 
point: they are perhaps 20 years late.”’ 

Picketing will continue at least 
until the next meeting of the board of 
directors, when the special committee 
will report back. In the course of its 
deliberations, the committee will meet 
with the CORE group, and hear its 
plea for admission of Negroes. 


“The action you helped us begin 
here (CORE had dispatched Field 
Secretary Joseph Perkins, Jr. to the 
scene) is continuing and interest has 
mushroomed enough to convince us 
that the town will be 75% CORE 
sympathizers,’ reports Mrs. Page. 
“Rev. Herbert Stevens, a white min- 
ister, recently addressed the Douglas 
high school assembly on the subject. 
He has promised to give us a list of 
white persons interested in joining 
CORE. Rev. Mitchell has promised to 
devote a part of his Sunday morning 
TV program to the Y discrimination 
issue. Three additional ministers and 
two more members of my Board (the 
Barnett Child Care Board) have 
joined CORE. Negro high school team 
members and Negro employees of the 
International Nickel Co. are planning 
to join our picket lines. We are truly 
encouraged by this show of commu- 
nity support.” 


On the 91st anniversar 


of Gandhi's birth, CORE Field Secretary Richard 


Haley and Gordon Carey present a citation to Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India, who was in New York for the United Nations general assem- 
bly sessions. At right is Roger Baldwin, civil liberties leader and member of 
CORE’s national advisory committee. Nehru stated: “I’m all for racial equality 
and am glad to know that something is being done by nonviolent methods here 


to achieve it.”’ 


St. Louis Cafeterias Open to All 


CORE test .teams were served on 
October 25 at 11 midtown -and down- 
town cafeterias which previously bar- 
red Negroes. 

The policy change in cafeterias, 
which followed four months of nego- 
tiations between CORE and the St. 
Louis Restaurant Association, marked 
a second milestone in the CORE cam- 
paign to open all St. Louis eating 
facilities to everybody. The first mile- 
stone, seven years ago, was opening of 
the final downtown lunch counter. The 
lunch counter campaign, lasting 4 
years, was marked by use of the then- 
unprominent sit-in technique, picket- 
ing and other forms of nonviolent 
action. 

Cafeterias where the CORE teams 
were served included Pope’s, where 
three high school students were re- 
cently arrested for sitting-in; The 
Maryland, whose manager Minke Fan- 
dos heads the Restaurant Association ; 
The Forum, where nine years ago 
Marvin Rich—now CORE Community 
Relations Director — was beaten by 


segregationists; Thompson’s and Mrs. 
Hulling’s. Negotiations to open other 
St. Louis restaurants are continuing. 


On the CORE negotiating team 
were Charles Oldham, national chair- 
man; Walter Hayes, regional repre- 
sentative; Eugene Tournour and Wil- 
liam Clay, the Negro alderman who 
was arrested last year for seeking 
service at a Howard Johnson restau- 
rant. The negotiations were supported 
by Civic Progress Inc., League of 
Women Voters, Metropolitan Church 
Federation, Rabbinical Assn., Catho- 
lic Interracial Council, NAACP and 
many other community groups. 


Six-man CORE test teams were served 
at Kress’s in New Bern, North Caro- 
lina on successive days in early Octo- 
ber. The policy change ended a sit-in 
campaign which started on February 
23 with the arrest of 29 students. It 
also completes integration of all- Kress 
lunch counters in the state. 


WIN ADMISSION FOR SIT-INNER 


John Dixon, expelled last spring from 
Alabama State College for his role 
in the sit-ins, will enter San Jose 
(California) State College next se- 
mester—thanks to a protest campaign 
initiated by San Jose CORE. 

When Dr. John Wahlquist, presi- 
dent of the California college, took 
the position: “By gentlemen’s agree- 
ment we do not take students who do 
not have honorable discharges” CORE 
Chairman, Aileen Hutchinson assert- 
ed: “Everybody who believes in racial 
equality and the right of peaceful 
protest should write to President 
Wahlquist in San Jose and to Gov- 
ernor Brown in Sacramento.” 

Stanley Mosk, California attorney 
general has launched an investigation 
of the “gentlemen’s agreement.” Dr. 
Wahlquist said the agreement had 
been reached by the heads of 14 state 
colleges who agreed to a policy of 
refusing students expelled because of 
the sit-ins. 

San Jose CORE raised the money 
to bring Dixon to San Jose and to give 
him scholarship assistance. 


NEGRO GETS APARTMENT — 
AFTER THREE YEARS 

“T’ve been trying to get a decent 
apartment for three years and 
all I got was a runaround,” com- 
mented Wesley Tann, Negro 
graduate student, after signing 
a lease for the 4-room apart- 
ment which CORE helped him to 
secure in New York. “I turned 
to CORE and in five days I got 
the kind of apartment I want.” 

When Tann first inspected the 
apartment, the superintendant 
promised to phone him the fol- 
lowing day. The call never came 
and the apartment continued to 
be advertised in the New York 
Times. A white friend inquired 
about it, confirming that it was 
still vacant. But when CORE 
sent a Negro couple to test, they 
were told the apartment was 
occupied. 

Next, Marjorie Leeds, a white 
member of Brooklyn CORE ap- 
proached the rental agent, Ar- 
thur Brown, who confirmed that 
it was vacant. Ten minutes la- 
ter, Tann arrived accompanied 
by Mrs. Edith Diamond of the 
CORE group and Darwin Bol- 
den, CORE field secretary. With- 
in a few minutes Tann had 
secured the apartment. 


CORE Joins New Rochelle School Struggle 


The struggle for school integration in New Rochelle, N. Y., spotlighted by the 
recent filing of criminal charges against Negro parents who sat-in at one of 
the schools, has brought to national attention the fact that school segregation 
is not limited to the southern states. 

As in many northern cities, school segregation in New Rochelle stems 
from housing segregation. The Lincoln Elementary School is 93% Negro 
because it is located in a section which is almost all Negro and because the 
Board of Education rigidly enforces a school zoning policy which automatically 
segregates. 

The New Rochelle struggle against such segregation started several years 
ago and has at times involved over 200 Negro parents with children at Lincoln 
school. Anti-segregationists have continuously opposed plans to replace the 
- antiquated school edifice with a new one which would be built on the same site 
and would, hence, be segregated. 

This school year, nine Negro families decided to take direct action and 
refused to send their children to Lincoln. Each day, they would seek to enrol! 


the children at a different school, but without success. Finally, while sitting-in 


at one of the schools, they were served with summonses by police and enjoined 
from any further sit-ins. Criminal charges were brought against them. 

Assisting Paul Zuber, the Negro parents’ attorney, in fighting these 
charges, became one of my objectives when CORE joined the struggle. My 
legal training and contacts will prove helpful, I hope, in this regard. Recently 
attorney Zuber filed a federal court suit to enjoin the school board from using 
its zoning policy to perpetuate segregation. It is the first such suit to be filed 
in the north. 

As CORE field secretary, I am working on an action plan aimed at 
mobilizing more Negro parents, increasing general community support and 
getting some write-in support from nearby New York City as well as from 
other parts of the country. | 

I urge CORElator readers to join the letter-writing campaign. Your letters 


should be addressed to Mayor Stanley Church, City Hall, New Rochelle, N. Y. — 


Tell him you favor an open enrollment policy and a change of site for the 
proposed new elementary school building—into an area where it will not be 
automatically segregated. Residents of New York City can point to the partial 
de-zoning policy adopted by the Board of Education this year as a measure 
against school segregation. A parents’ protest group, with which I have worked 
in conjunction with New York CORE, helped to bring about this change of 
policy in the nation’s biggest city. 

In New Rochelle, in conjunction with the school board’s most recent 
meeting, November 2, CORE helped to organize a mass protest meeting and 
picket demonstration. A sit-in in the office of the superintendent of education 
is planned for the near future. We hope to help continue a program of action 
until school integration becomes a reality in New Rochelle. 


Real Follow-Through Program 


man. 
On employment, four Negroes have 
been hired for the first time as ca- 


Although the campaign to integrate 
lunch counters in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, took 17 months, the local CORE 


group did not relax its efforts after 
victory was finally won on August 22. 

Instead, Lexington CORE went to 
work on opening additional eating fa- 
cilities, negotiating for fair employ- 
ment, standing-in and picketing at a 
local movie and parking-in at a dis- 
criminatory drive-in. 

Since the lunch counter policy 
change August 22, which involved 
four variety stores and a drugstore, 
six additional eating places have 
opened their facilities to all, reports 
Julia Lewis, Lexington CORE chair- 


shiers at supermarkets and at a drug- 
store. “We also have an agreement 
for hiring a Negro butcher and a 
part-time manager, but have not yet 
found applicants,” Julia Lewis says. 

Regarding the campaign at the 
Strand Theatre, recently during the 
showing of “Ben Hur,” 19 visiting 
Asian and African journalists refused 
to cross the picket line. 

The discriminatory drive-in, where 
a CORE car parks-in, nightly, is Jer- 
ry’s, located near the University of 
Kentucky campus. 


ARREST IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Eleven members of the CORE group 
at Morris College in Sumter, South 
Carolina, were arrestetd on October 
13 for protest action against lunch 
counter discrimination. 


Five of them were arrested during 
their third daily sit-in at the Kress 
lunch counter. They have been given 
$100 fines or 30-day jail sentences. 
Their convictions on “breach of the 
peace” charges are being appealed by 
their attorney, Ernest Finney, Jr. 
The five are Marvin McAllister, 
Frances Dubose, Mae Frances Moul- 
trie, Roger Robinson and James Levy. 


The six others were arrested while 
picketing Kress’s and the Cut Rate 
Drug Store. Some of the placards 
said: ‘“‘There’s No Color Line in 
Heaven.” The charge in this case too 
is “breach of the peace.” November 22 
has been set as the trial date. 


FOOD FOR TENNESSEE 


rs encecna erat 


Charles Oldham (at right—national 
chairman of CORE’) and other mem- 
bers of St. Louis CORE complete load- 
ing of 14,000 pounds of food and 
clothing for victims of segregationist 
economic reprisals against leaders of 
a Negro registration drive in Fayette 
and Haywood counties, Tennessee. A 
major portion of the shipment orig- 
inated in Los Angeles where the local 
CORE group did the collecting. St. 
Louis CORE made additional collec- 
tions which were added to the Los 
Angeles shipment for the final lap of 
the journey. CORE groups in New 
York, Chicago and other cities have 
sent their own shipments. 
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. with one big candle and the 
inscription “SIT-IN ANNIVER- 
SARY” is being carried by 
James Farmer, CORE national 
director, in front of the Wool- 
worth store nearest the CORE 
office. Alongside Farmer are 
other national staff members— 
from left to right—James Rob- 
inson, Richard Haley, Marvin 
Rich and Gordon Carey. With 
the sit-in movement entering its 
second year, CORE at its recent 
national council meeting in Lex- 
ington, Ky., adopted a strong 
policy: statement urging no let- 
up in the lunch counter cam- 
paign. The statement points out 
that ‘“‘scores of students are in 
jail as a result of demonstrating 
against segregated facilities.” 
Your support is still needed. 
Therefore, 


1. If you are in a locality where 
lunch counters still refuse to 
serve Negroes, participate in 
your local sit-ins, boycotts, 
etc. 


2. If you are in a locality where 
policy has changed, help make 
integration successful by pa- 
tronizing the lunch counters 
and by commending the local 
managers. 


3. If you are outside the south, 
participate in a picket line or 
leaflet distribution, and con- 
tinue the boycott of the na- 
tional variety chains. CORE, 
NAACP and other groups 
continue to picket the variety 
stores in major cities. 
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JAIL-INS 


The first anniversary of the sit-in movement was marked by a wave of 
jail-ins which started in Rock Hill and spread to Atlanta and Lynchburg, 
involving almost 100 students who refused to either pay fines or accept bail. 


It started on Feb. 2 in Rock Hill, South Carolina, when Thomas Gaither, 
CORE field secretary and eight members of Friendship College CORE elected 
to serve 30 days on the road gang rather than pay $100 fines. Incidentally, 
while countless students have been imprisoned since the start of the non- 
violent campaign against lunch counter discrimnation, this was the first 
instance of sit-inners being committed to a road gang. The nine, in addition 
to Gaither, are James Wells, Clarence Graham, Willie McCleod, Mac Work- 
man, Willy Massey, John Gaines, David Williamson and Robert McCullough. 
(See Above Photo) 

The way these students feel about it was aptly expressed in a letter 
which Clarence Graham wrote from jail to his father and mother. “I want 
you to know that this is something that I really and truly want to do,” the 
letter said. “Try to understand that what I’m doing is right. It isn’t like 
going to jail for a crime like stealing or killing, but we are going for the 
betterment of all Negroes.” 

The way their supporters feel about it was indicated by the mass pil- 
grimages to the jail which took place on the two Sundays following the sen- 
tencing. On Feb. 5 a caravan of 60 cars and a bus brought more than 300 
Negro and white visitors to the York County road gang camp. And the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Lincoln’s Birthday, over 1000 southern students converged 
on Rock Hill in support of the jailed students, whose ranks had increased 
to 13. A motorcade, a mass meeting and Rock Hill’s first kneel-ins at churches 
featured the occasion. The kneel-inners were admitted to three churches and 


barred at two others. 
(Continued on page 2) 
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JAIL-INS 
(Continued from page 1) 


In New York, national CORE pick- 
eted the head. office of McCrory’s, 
whose Rock Hill store was the scene 
of the arrests. Heading the line were 
two pickets in striped prison uni- 
forms carrying imitation rockbreak- 
ers. McCrory’s and Woolworth’s in 
Rock Hill as well as a number of 
other luncheonettes have discontinued 
their eating facilities as a result of 
the demonstrations and are presently 
being picketed. 

Inside the jail, eight were locked 
in solitary on Feb. 14 because they 
refused to stop singing hyms at the 
morning religious services which they 
had initiated. One line that particu- 
larly irritated prison officials was 
“Before I’ll be a slave, I’ll be buried 
in my grave.” The following day, they 
were let-out and permitted to resume 
their hymn-singing. Two days later 
they were put back in solitary for 
several days for an alleged slowdown 
protesting the transfer of one of their 
group to another, unnamed prison. 
By the time this CORElator is print- 
ed, the 30-day sentences will have 
been completed. The students have ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the many 
letters of support which they received 
while in jail. 


IN BRIEF 


East St. Louis (Ill.) CORE picketed 
City Hall for a week recently as part 
of the group’s campaign for admission 
to local bowling alleys. Prior: to the 
picketing three operators of discrimi- 
natory bowling alleys had been ar- 
rested upon complaints of CORE 
members, under a state law originally 
passed in 1880. 


_ A dozen Miami (Fla.) CORE mem- 
bers were refused service at test sit- 
ins of three Royal Castle hamburger 
stands. The policy of the Royal Castle 
chain permits Negroes to buy food 
to take out, only. A. D. Moore, Miami 
CORE chairman, reports that 20 local 
restaurants have been integrated 
since August 1. 


WA A ae 
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A boycott of Rollerland Skating Rink 
is being urged in leaflets and letters 
being circulated by Columbus (Ohio) 
CORE. At present the skating rink, 
although it depends largely on Negro 
patronage, admits Negroes only three 
evenings a week. 


A BACHELOR'S STORY 


by Alan Gartner 


This is a story of a Negro bachelor unable to find—not a wife—but an apart- 
ment. It ended happily, however, thanks to the bachelor’s perseverance, 
Boston CORE and the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination. 
The Commission has ordered the owner of Glenmeadow, a garden-type apart- 
ment development, to rent an apartment to Maurice Fowler and to reimburse 
him for excess expenses incurred since he was rejected because of color. 


The story opens last July when Fowler, a contract negotiator for the 
U.S. Air Force, sought an apartment at Glenmeadow. He was told that none 
were available to him because he is a bachelor. On the same day having 
anticipated the possibility of discrimination, CORE sent a white tester to 
Glenmeadow, who also presented himself as a bachelor. He was offered an 
apartment. Thereupon, Fowler filed a complaint with MCAD. Following addi- 
tional tests, CORE met first with the rental agents for the property and then 
with the owner himself. From the former we received the assurance of no 
future discrimination; from the latter, a statement that he did not discrimi- 


nate, and that he would make known this fact to his employes and prospective 


tenants. The ease of getting this promise was a measure of its worth. When 
we failed to receive from the owner a promised notification of steps taken to | 
assure non-discrimination, we contacted him and were told he had been in- 
formed by his lawyer that such steps were not required by law. 

Next came another series of tests and further fruitless negotiations. We 
then visited nearly all the tenants, first to inform them of Fowler’s case and 
secondly to seek their support for a non-discriminatory rental policy. 


An interesting point at this stage was the question of our right to enter 
the buildings and visit the tenants. The owner contended that since the 
buildings are his private property, he has the right to refuse admission at 
his discretion. We asserted, and were able to convince the police, that the 
tenants had the implicit right to be visited by anyone, and that it was their 
prerogative to admit us or not at their respective doorways. We held that 
the grounds and hallways .are for public passage. 

We were able to get support for non-discrimination from about three- 
quarters of the tenants. However, the owner remained adamant. Our next 
step was to inform the general public of the situation at Glenmeadow through 
picketing and local newspaper publicity. 

During the late summer and early fall we were able to ascertain that 
there were at least eleven bachelors living at Glenmeadow, despite the 
owner’s statement to Fowler that bachelors were unacceptable. When pre- 
sented with this evidence the owner contended that his restriction was in 
regard to “single” bachelors, that is bachelors living alone. Those living in 
pairs were acceptable. We then inquired whether Fowler and a roommate 
would be acceptable but after some deliberation the answer was “no.’’ The 
owner simply did not like Fowler, personally, and thought him an “agitator’— 
this despite his own admission that he had never met Fowler. We later 
discovered that there were two “single” bachelors at Glenmeadow, thus dis- 
crediting the owner’s revised excuse. 


In October we began picketing. Following standard procedure, the MCAD 
investigated Fowler’s complaint and sought conciliation. Failing this, a pre- 
liminary hearing was held. The owner and his lawyers were able to delay, 
and unsuccessfully sought by court restraining order to prevent the next 
step, a formal hearing. 


The formal hearing was held January 9. Most of the evidence, in addition 
to Fowler’s, was presented by members of Boston CORE. The commission 
ruled that Fowler be offered an apartment at Glenmeadow, that the owner 
pay him the difference between his present rent and that at Glenmeadow 
for a period of five months, his furniture moving and storage expenses, and 
the cost of gaining release from his present lease; and that the owner pub- 
lish as a part of all his advertising and post on the premises a statement of 
his compliance with the law regarding non-discriminatory housing. 


The owner will probably appeal the MCAD decision, specifically to chal- 
lenge an amendment to the Massachusetts law encompassing housing built 
with private funds. Regardless of the appeal’s outcome, and our legal advisors 
are confident of its failure, the Glenmeadow case has offered Boston CORE 
the opportunity to develop a variety of techniques which may well prove useful 
to CORE groups working on housing in other cities. It also can be considered 
a major stride toward non-discriminatory housing in suburban Boston. 
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CRACK COLOR LINE 


The segregationist front of res- 
taurants in Columbia, Missouri, was 
cracked as a result of an unusual 
twist in CORE technique. 


Managers of 15 restaurants which 
had been tested were invited by Co- 
lumbia CORE to a meeting, chaired 
by a neutral moderator, Rev. James 
Martin, to discuss a month-long ‘“‘con- 
trolled opening” program. This would 
consist of a single test team of from 
two to four persons eating at each 
restaurant not more than three meals 
a week. 


Of the 15 restaurants, representa- 
tives of 7 promised to attend and 2 
others expressed interest.. Subse- 
quently, however, the cooperative 
Managers must have gotten together 
and changed their minds, possibly un- 
der pressure, for when the meeting 
was held, only one attended. 


Following the meeting, CORE sent 
registered letters to the 9 managers 
who had at least expressed interest, 
notifying them that the “controlled 
opening” program would start on a 
certain date. 

“The purpose of such a controlled 
opening will be to give customers, 
waiters and waitresses, and managers 
an opportunity to experience giving 
Service on a non-discriminatory ba- 
Sis,’ the letter said. “Managements 
will have the opportunity to check 


customer reaction and over a period 
of time their business receipts.”’ 

Two days before the teams’ first 
visitations to the nine restaurants, 
CORE inserted a large ad in the local 
paper outlining the group’s general 
program and appealing ‘to the citi- 
zens of Columbia” to “refuse to trade 
with merchants who discriminate.” 

Then CORE attempted check-up 
tests to determinate whether there 
had been any policy change at two 
restaurants which had been the initial 
targets of the Columbia campaign. 
At Clark’s Luncheonette, where five 
were arrested for sitting-in in De- 
cember, the CORE party was stopped 
by a hired doorman who turned out 
to be a former police chief at Cen- 
tralia. At Ernie’s members. of the 
team were barred by the manager 
who thereupon locked the door and 
acted as doorman, himself, as cus- 
tomers arrived. 

Finally came the first visitation to 
the nine restaurants—and the crack 
in the color line for Columbia res- 
taurants. 

“Barnes Sundries, Gem Drugs and 
The Shack have decided to open alto- 
gether and now,” reports John 
Schopp of Columbia CORE, who is as- 
sistant professor of astronomy at the 
University of Missouri. “The team 
members were courteously treated 


(Continued on page 4) 


-INS AT MOVIES 


The stand-in technique at movie 
booths has been used recently by 
CORE groups in Lexington and 
Louisville, Kentucky and in Miami, 
Florida. 

Over Lincoln’s Birthday weekend 
delegates to CORE’s national coun- 
cil meeting in Lexington joined the 
local group in a stand-in which closed 
down the Strand Theater, an affiliate 
of the Schine chain. The following 
night a second stand-in was con- 
ducted and again the theater closed. 


In the course of the next stand-in, 
a few nights later, management had 
six of the stand-inners arrested and 
filed suit for an injunction naming 
them, an additional CORE member, 
and the CORE group, itself. The 
arrest case was dismissed and the in- 
junction suit is still pending. _ 

“Following the trial, we were back 
at the Strand,” reports Jane Stone of 
the local CORE group. Schine’s dis- 
trict manager together with the man- 
agers of the Strand and the Ben Ali 
were out front. They had learned 
from us, and were using their bodies 
nonviolently to block our attempts to 
block their ticket windows. We con- 
ducted our stand-in, nevertheless, 
that night and the following night, 
and we plan to continue.” 

In Louisville on February 23, 14 
CORE members were arrested while 
standing-in at the Mary Anderson 
theater. The following day, CORE. 
and NAACP Youth Council members 
extended the stand-ins to most of the 
major movie theaters on Fourth 
Street. 

“Clerks remained in all the theater 
box offices, but the windows of the 
box offices were closed,” reported 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. The 
stand-inners were arrested (see photo 
above) bringing to 79 the total arrests 
during the Feb. 22-24 community- 
wide protest against segregated pub- 
lic places in Louisville. 

In Miami, CORE has been standing- 
in as well as negotiating at four ma- 
jor theaters. “We expect significant 
developments at these theaters very 
soon,” predicted A. D. Moore, chair- 
man of the group. 


Picket Demonstrations 

Mass’ picket demonstrations in 
front of the Paramount Theaters in 
New York and Boston on Lincoln’s 
Birthday were initiated by CORE 
groups in both cities. Placards urged 
Paramount, one of the largest chains, 
to end discrimination in its southern 
theaters. 


COMMUNITY-WIDE PROTESTS, MASS ARRESTS IN 3 CITIES 


CRACK COLOR LINE 
(Continued from page 3) 


and the managers said there would be 
no need to carry through the control 
program. Of course, we will check. 
The Red Sandwich Shop served CORE 
members courteously, but the estab- 
lishment will soon be under new own- 
ership and therefore will require re- 
testing.”’ 


At three restaurants, Eat Mor, 
White House and Ed’s, the teams 
found the doors locked. The manage- 
ments knew the hour of the scheduled 
visitation since it had been announced 
in the 9 CORE registered letters. Re- 
garding the remaining two restaur- 
ants, one is in the process of deciding 
whether or not to open to all and the 
‘team report on the other was not 
available at press time. 


Win Sit-in Case 

Asserting that a peaceful sit-in does 
not constitute criminal trespess under 
Missouri law, Judge Carl Wheaton 
dismissed the case against two Uni- 
versity of Missouri faculty members 
and three students arrested Dec. 10 
for sitting-in at Clark’s Luncheon- 
ette. Attorney for the five was Charles 
Oldham, who is CORE’s national 


chairman. 


The five, all members of Colum- 
bia CORE, are John Schopp, Edward 
Tomich, Julia Skinner, Carolyn Gno- 
jewski and Malvin West. 


Community-wide, nonviolent, anti-segregation demonstrations, marked by 
arrests totaling 220, have occurred recently in Sumter, South Carolina; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky and Atlanta, Ga. 

Sumter 

The Sumter demonstration took the form of sit-ins at two drugstores 
and at the white library, followed by an attempted protest march which was 
broken up by police. One of the marchers, Mae Frances Moultrie—a CORE 
member—was knocked down face-forward by policemen injuring her chest, 
legs and head. She was taken to Community Hospital. (See photo at left.) 

The arrests—on “breach of the peace’ charges—totaled 64. At Alder- 
man’s Drug Store police entered immediately after the sit-inners and made 
the arrests. At the Carnegie Public Library, the director summoned police 
as soon as a first group of Negroes seated themselves at a reading table. 
They were arrested. A second and larger group then arrived and were also 
arrested. Arrest of the marchers was made by city police, sheriff’s deputies 
and highway patrolmen as the protesting group started out from Morris 
College for the downtown area. The Sumter demonstration was conducted by 
the Morris College CORE group and was coordinated by CORE Field Secretary 
James T. McCain. 

Louisville 

In Louisville the big demonstration involved stand-ins at the major 
movies on Fourth Street and mass picketing of Kaufman’s and Stewart’s, 
two big department stores whose eating facilities have been targets of a 
months-long CORE campaign. Involved in the demonstration along with 
CORE was the NAACP Youth Council. The protest action lasted three days, 
was marked by 79 arrests and ended with a truce negotiated between dem- 
onstration leaders and Mayor Hoblitzell. 

Under the truce’s terms, protest demonstrations will cease while an 
emergency committee of civic leaders, appointed by the mayor, negotiates 
with merchants in an attempt to reach a solution. CORE’s representative on 
the group which met with the mayor is Rev. Philip Smith, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church. 

Atlanta 

In Atlanta 75 lunch counter sit-inners were arrested—the largest number 

since the October demonstrations which involved Martin Luther King. 


LATE FLASH 


LOUISVILLE DEPARTMENT 


WIN BEACH CLUB CASE 


Michael A. Crisovan, operator of the 


Newport Beach Club on Lake Port- 
age has paid a $100 fine and agreed 
to cease discriminating against Ne- 
gro bathers in the future. He had 
pleaded guilty to discriminating 
against Sharon Williams, a member 
of Ann Arbor (Mich.) CORE last 
August. 

Twenty CORE members conducted 
a successful walk-in at the beach on 
July 31. However, a week later the 
group returned and was refused ad- 
mission. They stood in line at the 
entrance until Crisovan closed the 
beach. It remained closed for the 
balance of the summer. 

“Getting a favorable decision in 
this case is important because it will 
discourage other beach owners in the 
area from. discriminating,’ com- 
mented Jack Ladinsky, chairman of 
Ann Arbor CORE. He said the group 
had received a number of reports of 
discrimination at other beaches. 


STORES TO INTEGRATE 


With this issue already on 
the presses, word reaches CORE 
that Stewart’s and Kaufman’s, 
Louisville’s two leading depart- 
ment stores will integrate their 
eating facilities starting April 
1. This was an outcome of a day- 
long meeting between local civil 
rights leaders, representatives 
of the two managements and the 
mayor. 


The policy change is the re- 
sult of a months-long campaign 
of stand-ins by Louisville CORE 
at the two stores’ restaurants. 
The NAACP Youth Council 
joined the campaign and on Feb. 
24 there were mass picket dem- 
onstrations at Stewart’s and 
Kaufman’s coupled with stand- 
ins at major movie theaters. 79 
demonstrators were arrested 
and a truce was thereupon ne- 
gotiated in the mayor’s office. 


HELP MAKE KRESGE's 100% 


Kresge’s is the variety chain 
which has come closest to 100% 
desegregation of its southern 
lunch counters. In only 3 south- 
ern communities do Kresge 
lunch counters still refuse to 
serve Negroes. If Kresge’s be- 
comes 100% desegregated, it 
wlil be much easier to persuade 
the other variety chains to fol- 
low suit. You can help by writ- 
ing Harry B. Cunningham, Pres- 
ident, S. S. Kresge Co., 2727 
Second Avenue, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. At the same time, the 
campaign at other variety chain 
stores must continue. Therefore, 


1. If you are in a locality where 
counters still refuse to serve 
Negroes, participate in your 
local sit-ins, boycotts, etc. 

2. If you are in a locality where 
policy has changed, help make 
integration successful by pa- 
tronizing the lunch counters 
and by commending the local 
managers. 

3. If you are outside the south, 
participate in a picket line or 
leaflet distribution, and con- 
tinue the boycott of the na- 
tional variety chains. CORE, 
NAACP and other’ groups 
continue to picket the variety 
stores in major cities. 


NEW ROCHELLE 
SCHOOL MARCH 


Immediate school desegregation 
is the aim of a march through 
the town of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
on Saturday, May 13. Partici- 
pants will come not only from 
New Rochelle but from the en- 
tire New York metropolitan 
area. FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS 
AS TO TIME, MEETING 
PLACE, ETC., CALL THE 
CORE OFFICE—CO 7-0035. 
Sponsoring the demonstration 
is the Northern School Integra- 
tion Committee for a March on 
New Rochelle, which includes 
CORE groups in the New York 
and northern New Jersey area 
as well as other organizations. 
Chairman of the committee is 
Darwin Bolden, whose article on 
the New Rochelle school strug- 
gle appeared in last November’s 
CORE lator. The New Rochelle 
situation has become symbolic 
of the struggle for school deseg- 
regation outside of the south. 
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Nonviolence on a New Orleans Picket Line 
by Connie Bradford 
(Two days after this was written the author—a white girl—was arrested on the 
same picket line for “obstructing traffic.” She is out on $1000 barl) 
On Saturday, April 15, about noon, I was picketing close to the outside edge 
of the sidewalk in front of McCrory’s on Canal Street when a white lady, 
about 50 years of age, stopped and asked me if I was a member of “that 
nigger” organization (i.e. CORE). I answered, “Yes ma’am” and continued 
walking. She followed close beside and at times behind me for about three 
lengths of the store, shouting questions and accusations at me. I remember 
her asking me if I knew what I was doing, and if I knew what Japan, China, 
Russia, and Cuba were doing. ; 
My refusal to answer must have annoyed her, because she began shoving 

and pushing me. She tried to knock my sign down, but I lifted it up again 
and tried to keep walking. Then she pushed me against a parked car, kicked 
me, and hit me around the shoulders and body with her purse and her hands. 
This time I relinquished my placard. She put it on the roof of the car and 
before I could regain my balance, she began pushing and hitting me again. 
All the time she was screaming insults at me. 


LATE FLASH 


SIX REMAIN JAILED 

IN NEW ORLEANS | 

With this issue already at the 
printers, word reached us that 
six New Orleans CORE mem- 
bers were arrested for picketing 
McCrory’s and Woolworth’s on 
Canal Street and are jailed-in, 
having refused bail. They are 
charged with “obstructing traf- 
fic.”’ 

Four of them—Julia Aaron, 
Dave Dennis, Doris Castle and 
Jerome Smith — were arrested 
April 17. The other two—Geral- 
dine Conrad and Alice Thomp- 
son were arrested two days 
later. 


When she realized she was not making much headway, she took the sign 
from atop the car and, rushing into the street, she threw it in front of a 
moving car. The car stopped and the bewildered driver got out. During this 
time the lady had quickly and prudently removed herself from the scene. 
I had regained my balance but I was a little dazed and could not decide on 
a course of action, but my picket mate, Pat Smith, told me to take her sign 
while she recovered mine. She did so, and we continued picketing. Soon the 
crowd that had formed to watch the incident dispersed and the traffic cleared. 

No one in the crowd had offered assistance to the lady or to us, prob- 
ably because the action had taken place so quickly. The incident must not 
have taken over three or four minutes. 

I had first picketed only a week before and, although I had been hit 


(Continued on page 2) 
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This is one of the stand-ins conducted nightly by Lexington CORE at the 
Kentucky Theater. On April 4, 22 stand-inners were arrested. Half of them, 


including three children of Rev. Lamont Jones, spent the night in jail. The 


case has not yet been tried. 


Two previous cases in which CORE stand-inners were arrested at the 
Strand, a Schine theater, ended with the charges being dismissed. In support 
of Lexington CORE’s campaign to end discrimination at the Strand and the 
Ben Ali, another Schine theater, more than 80 persons have picketed two 
Schine theaters in Rcchester, N. Y. The demonstrations were organized by 
Genevieve Hughes, CORE field secretary and Lawrence Caroline of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester NAACP. Other supporting demonstrations at Schine 
theaters in other communities are planned. 


On April 4 in Miami, 35 Negroes and whites joined a revolving stand-in 


line at the Olympia Theater. The stand-ins at the Olympia will continue, said 
Larry Lovett, secretary of Miami CORE and one of the participants. 


NONVIOLENCE ON PICKET LINE (Continued from page 1) 


on one occasion and had taken many insults and accusations, I had not yet 
had a chance to apply the technique of nonviolence.I had heard much about 
it and I thought that it would be very difficult to be nonviolent in such a 
situation. However, all I had time to think about was keeping on my feet 
and keeping my arms down. I had no time to strike back, either in anger 
or in self-defense. I was helped by the knowledge that my picket mate Pat 
was with me and would come to my assistance, in a nonviolent way, if neces- 
sary. I hope that the people in the crowd were affected in some way by the 
sight of a nonviolent CORE member being roughed-up by a screaming, nearly 
hysterical woman of the type familiarized to the entire country by the TV 
coverage of the school desegregation crisis here. Fortunately, her blows were 
mostly ineffectual and I was able to continue picketing that afternoon. 


Least understandable part of the episode was the behavior of the police. 
A policeman and a policewoman were stationed across the street, apparently 
to direct traffic. It is difficult to believe that they did not notice the activity 
on the opposite sidewalk. However, whether they saw the incident or not, 
they failed to investigate, even after they had been informed of it about 
fifteen minutes later by Bob Heller, another CORE member. Later in the day, 
I was routinely questioned by a policeman about picketing. This was not a 
result of the incident; the police department questions all pickets nearly 
every day. This policeman asked me if I was aware of the regulations con- 
cerning picketing—do not stop walking, do not speak to anyone, and do not 
molest anyone. He then stated the ironic remark that if we obeyed these 
regulations, “the police department would be right with us all the way.” 


McCRORY STOCKHOLDERS 
HEAR PROTEST 


The annual stockholders meeting of 
McCrory Corp. in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, heard a protest charging that 
the company lags behind all other ma- 
jor variety chains in desegregating 
its southern lunch counters. 

Representing CORE, Jim Peck, a 
minority stockholder, pointed out that 
while Kresge’s, for example, has de- 
segregated its southern stores in all 
but 3 communities, McCrory’s has de- 
segregated only 54% of its 232 south- 
ern stores. Figures were cited to show 
that Woolworth’s, the biggest variety 
chain, Grant’s and Kress’s are also far 
ahead of McCrory’s in lunch counter 
desegregation. 

Peck also pointed out that Mc- 
Crory’s is the only chain whose head 
office has consistently refused to enter 
into negotiations with CORE. He also 
recalled that it was at McCrory’s in 
Rock Hill where nine CORE sit-inners 
who recently served 30 days on a 
South Carolina road gang were ar- 
rested and that McCrory’s manager 
in New Orleans testified in court 
against arrested sit-inners’ while 
Woolworth’s did not. This marked the 
first protest against lunch counter 
segregation to be made at a 1961 
stockholders meeting and the first to 
involve McCrory’s. In 1960 the issue 
was raised by CORE representatives 
at stockholders meetings of Wool- 
worth’s, Kress’s and Grant’s. 


HIT COP'S CONSCIENCE 


In Wellston, a St. Louis suburb, 
the policeman assigned to watch 
pickets in front of Kresge’s had 
the habit of dropping into the 
store occasionally for a free cup 
of coffee. 


One day when Vera Williams, 
one of the pickets, saw him 
heading for the door, she de- 
cided to appeal to his conscience. 
She told: him how the southern 
students need his support and 
how nine of them recently spent 
30 days on a South Carolina 
road gang. 


The policeman decided she 
was right. He turned back de- 
spite the lure of free refresh- 
ments. Incidentally, that partic- 
ular picket line was so effective 
that it stopped almost all of the 
Negro trade and at least 60% of 
the white trade. 


RESTAURANT AGREES TO 
HALT JOB DISCRIMINATION 


The Horn & Hardart Co., whose 
downtown Philadelphia restaurant 
was picketed by the local CORE group 
has agreed to cease job discrimina- 
tion. CORE will send Negroes to ap- 
ply for employment. 

The policy change was announced 
by the company after the mayor’s 
commissicn on race relations issued 
a report stating that H & H had in 
fact discriminated in employment. 

Prior to issuance of the report, -the 
fact was brought to the public by 
CORE pickets. They carried signs 
saying: “Not a Bite While All Wait- 
resses are White,’ “White Cashiers 
Only: Is This The North?” and “Help 
Win Equal Job Opportunities.” 

Their leaflet said: “While serving 
everyone, they refuse to allow every- 
one to serve. We have tried to talk 
with them. They will not sit down 
and discuss their policy. There is not 
a single Negro cashier in the entire 
restaurant chain and very little possi- 
bility that there will be one unless we 
do something.”’ 


IN BRIEF 


The Reed College Sit-In Scholarship 
Committee announces that a scholar- 
ship for a sit-in leader is available for 
next school year. Interested appli- 
cants should write Mary E. Coe, Reed 
College, Portland 2, Oregon, as soon 


as possible. 
¥ ¥* % 


Had the National Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission persisted in holding 
its April 11-12 meeting at the segre- 
gated Francis Marion Hotel in 
Charleston, South Carolina, CORE 
would have picketed. Plans for the 
demonstration had just gotten under 
way when, following widespread pro- 
tests including two from President 
Kennedy, the meeting place was 
changed to the nonsegregated Charles- 
ton Navy Base. 


*% * % 


CORE groups throughout the country 
have been urged by James Farmer, 
national director, to contribute to 
Operation Freedom for crop and 
mortgage loans in Fayette and Hay- 
wood counties, Tennessee. New York 
CORE has sent $1800; St. Louis 
CORE, $1500 and Los Angeles CORE, 
$2000. The address of Operation Free- 
dom is 1111 Dayton St., Cincinnati 
14, Ohio. 


JAIL-INNERS RESUME STRUGGLE 


by James Farmer 


When eight members of Friendship 
Junior College CORE completed their 
30-day road gang sentences in early 
March, they pledged to continue the 
struggle until Rock Hill lunch coun- 
ters desegregate. The dedication be- 
hind their pledge was deeply im- 
pressed upon me when I journeyed to 
Rock Hill together with Thomas 
Gaither, our field secretary who along 
with the 8 students had chosen to 
serve 30 days on the road gang rather 
than pay a fine. 


It was only nine days after termi- 
nation of the road gang sentences. 
With callouses from the hard labor 
still on their hands, John Gaines and 
Robert McCullough picked up pla- 
cards and led a picket line at a local 
drug store whose lunch counter is seg- 
regated. As they walked peacefully 
back and forth, a gang of white hood- 
lums assembled. As if upon a signal, 
police walked across the street and 
started looking into store windows. 


As the pickets reversed their line 
of march in an attempt to turn their 
backs on the mob, one of the hood- 
lums struck Gaines on back of the 
head, knocking him unconscious. As 
he lay on the sidewalk, others in the 
mob rushed over and began beating 
his prostrate body. McCullough sought 
to shield Gaines from the blows and 
was also beaten. 

Still unconscious, Gaines was taken 
to the emergency ward of York Coun- 
ty Hospital. Within a matter of min- 
utes, news of the assault reached 


Gaither and he informed me. Togeth- 
er, we went to the Friendship campus 
where a couple dozen students had 
gathered in indignation. Among them 
were Gaines and McCullough with 
their wounds bandaged. Gaines looked 
far worse than he does in this photo, 


which was taken of him and me some- 
what later. His face was a mass of 
bandages covering cuts above and be- 
low his swollen lips. His nose, also 
bandaged, was misshapen from the 
blows. A reddened cotton wad stopped 
the flow of blood from one nostril. On 
the back of his head was a large bump 
raised by the initial blow which had 
knocked him out. 


Gaither and I announced that we 
were returning immediately to the 
drug store to reestablish the picket 
line. The first two students who volun- 
teered to accompany us were Gaines 
and McCullough. At such evidence of 
dedication and courage, a hush fell 
over the assembled students. Before 
long, we had more volunteers than 
could possibly be used for one picket 
line. Besides, there were few placards 
left, most of them having been de- 
stroyed by the hoodlums. 


There were eight of us in the group 
which resumed picketing. Two addi- 
tional ex-jail-inners — Clarence Gra- 
ham and James Wells—were on the 
line. The hoodlums gathered again. 
All were in their 20s—of the leather- 
jacketed, ducktailed haircut type. Af- 
ter several trips into the drug store, 
they gathered outside, not far from 
our picket line and stared with appar- 
ent incredulity and indecision. It 
seemed to me that a flicker of human- 
ity could be seen in their narrowed 
eyes, their snickering lips. Directly 
behind me was the man whom they 
had beaten, holding his placard high- 
est. of all. They did not shout the usual 
taunts and insults. Instead, they con- 
versed in whispers. : 


We picketed, without incident, for 
35 minutes and elected to leave only 
when police, reversing their previous 
tactics, dispersed the hoodlums first. 


The following day another of the . 
ex-jail-inners — Willy Massey — was 
arrested for picketing along with 
four girl-students: Macie Giles, Pat- 
sy Sampson, Thelma Davis and Jac- 
queline Horry. 

Committment of such depth as that 
shown by these Rock Hill students 
cannot fail to ultimately win. The 
struggle in Rock Hill as in all South 
Carolina has not been easy and will 
not be concluded as soon as men of 
good will might hope. But one need 
only to have seen John Gaines, his 
eyes bloodshot with pain, walking the 
picket line, to know that there will be 
no surrender until human decency 


. penetrates even South Carolina. 


FREEDOM RIDE 


The Freedom Ride, first interracial 
trip since 1947 to challenge bus 
segregation in the south starts from 
Washington, D. C. on May 2 and ends 
on May 17, anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court’s key anti-segregation 
decision, in New Orleans. 

The 15 Negro and white partici- 
pants will refuse to accept segrega- 
tion, not only aboard the buses but 
also at terminal restaurants, waiting 
rooms, rest stops, etc. In the event of 
arrest, they will remain in jail rather 
than accept bail or pay fines. 

The team of 15 is headed by James 
Farmer, CORE national director. As 
constituted as this CORElator goes to 
press, it includes: Julia Aaron, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Bergman, Albert 
Bigelow, Edward Blankenheim, Rev. 


'. B. Elton Cox, Genevieve Hughes, 


John Lewis, John Moody, Jim Peck, 
Joseph Perkins, Charles Person, Rev. 
J. Metz Rollins and Jerome Smith. 
Ten of the group are from the south. 
Some are students. 

Peck was a participant in the inter- 
racial bus trip 14 years ago, which 
was called the Journey of Recconcilia- 
tion and was sponsored jointly by 
CORE and FOR. 

The purpose of the Freedom Ride, 
like that of its predecessor, is to en- 
courage more people to travel deseg- 
regated and thus to make bus deseg- 
regation a reality rather than merely 
an accepted legal doctrine. The Free- 
dom Ride differs from the 1947 Jour- 
ney in three respects. It penetrates 
the deep south rather than just the 
upper south, it involves all facilities 
of bus travel rather than just bus 
seating and its participants are com- 
mitted to a policy of remaining jailed- 
in in cases of arrest. A number of 
substitutes are standing-by to replace 
arrested team members and continue 
the ride in their places. 


Little Freedom Ride 


A little “Freedom Ride” from East 
St. Louis, Illinois into the southern 
section of Missouri was being spon- 
sored by St. Louis and Columbia 
CORE. There were 16 Negro and 
white participants, of whom 15 were 
arrested in Cyrus’ restaurant in 
Sikeston. They were charged with 
“neace disturbance.” Charles R. Old- 
ham, CORE national chairman, repre- 
sented the members. 


, ~ 
“Jailed-In,’” Thomas Gaither’s first- 
hand, photo-illustrated account of 30 
days on a South Carolina road gang, 
is available from the CORE office at 
25c a copy—reductions on quantity 
orders. 
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... Sing these arrested students to 
They are some of the 177 arrested on picket lines and revolving stand-in lines 
in front of Louisville’s movie theaters March 14. On that day police arrested 
every demonstrator in sight. Arrests of pickets totaled 439 by April 21. 


Despite the mass arrests, Louisville CORE together with the local 
NAACP and Nonpartisan: Registration Committee, continued their action 
campaign and the color line was cracked. Eight local movie theaters have 
desegregated as this CORElator goes to press. 

Meanwhile, Louisville CORE continues its campaign to desegregate 
restaurants, with several sit-ins having taken place. 26 additional estab- 
lishments have begun serving Negroes for the first time. This was announced 
by Beverly Neal, chairman of the group. On April 1 the city’s two leading 
department stores, Stewart’s and Kaufman’s, integrated their eating facili- 
ties in accordance with an agreement negotiated following mass protest dem- 
onstrations in February. Miss Neal also announced that many other restaurant 
owners have agreed to negotiate. 

In early April, an interracial group of 40 from Louisville and Lexington 
attended a CORE-sponsored workshop with special sessions on the sit-in, 
stand-in and other nonviolent action techniques. James Farmer, CORE national 
director, and Joseph Perkins, CORE field secretary, led the workshop. 


STUDENT JAILED-IN LAST YEAR GETS 120 DAYS MORE 


Patricia Stephens, a Tallahassee local 
CORE leader who a year ago served 
49 days in jail along with four others 
as part of the first jail-in since the 
sit-ins started, has been sentenced to 
120 days more. 


Ben Cowins, a student, was ar- 
rested with her and received the 
same sentence. The case is being ap- 
pealed. The arrests took place while 
the two were sitting-in at a Neisner 
lunch counter. On the same day CORE 
had conducted sit-ins at both Mc- 
Crory’s and Sears. 


Meanwhile two white students, Jef- 


ferson Poland and Derek Lawler, who 
lost their appeal in last year’s case, 
were jailed for a week prior to paying 
their fines. Poland, a former vice 
chairman of Tallahassee CORE, was 
expelled from the local white univer- 
sity, after applying for admission to 
the local Negro university. 


Imprisoned also for a brief period 
in connection with that case was 
Henry Steele, son of Rev. C. K. Steele, 
the Tallahassee integrationist leader 
who initiated a bus boycott simultane- 
ously with Montgomery’s, in 1956. 
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MORE FREEDOM RIDES! 


This is a call for more Freedom 
Rides. Already, new ones are 
under way as this CORElator 
goes to press. An _ interracial 
group of 7 led by William Coffin, 
Jr., chaplain of Yale University, 
was arrested May 25 in the 
Trailways restaurant in Mont- 
gomery following a _ bus trip 
from Atlanta. 

“The time to act is now,” said 
James Farmer, CORE national 
director, in a phone conversa- 
tion following his arrest May 24 
for trying to eat at the Jackson 
terminal. “Just as the Greens- 
boro sit-in of February 1, 1960, 
set off a wave of sit-ins, so has 
CORE’s Freedom Ride of May 
4-17, 1961 set off a wave of Free- 
dom Rides. Just as the sit-ins 
succeeded in  desegregating 
lunch .counters throughout the 
south, so will the Freedom Rides 
succeed in desegregating all 
phases of interstate bus travel 
throughout the south.” 

To facilitate Freedom Rides 
in the immediate future, CORE 
has posted its field secretary 
James McCain and Walter Berg- 
man, one of the original riders, 
in New Orleans to train appli- 
cants in nonviolence. Richard 
Haley, another CORE field sec- 
retary, has been posted in Jack- 
son and Thomas Gaither, a third 
field secretary, in Montgomery. 

Persons interested in partici- 
pating in a Freedom Ride now 
or at any time throughout the 
summer should immediately 
write CORE for an application 
blank, fill it out and return it 
to the office. 


FREEDOM RIDERS 

The original CORE Freedom Riders 
were: Julia Aaron, Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Bergman, Albert Bigelow, Edward 
Blankenheim, Doris Castle, B. Elton 
Cox, Dave Dennis, James Farmer, 
Herman Harris, Genevieve Hughes, 
Jean Lewis, Jimmie McDonald, Ivor 
Moore, Mae Frances Moultrie, Jim 
Peck, Joseph Perkins, Charles Per- 
son, Isaac Reynolds, Jerome Smith, 
Henry Thomas and Jean Thompson. 
Joining the Freedom Ride in Bir- 
mingham was a contingent of some 
20 students from the Nashville Non- 
violent Movement led by Diane Nash. 
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FREEDOM RIDE 


by Jim Peck 


(The New York Post concluded its editorial “Battle of Alabama” on May 
16 with: “The country has been properly reverential about the valor exhibited 
by Commander Shepard in his conquest of space. But the best in the demo- 
cratic character is also exhibited by such men as Jim Peck, who are seeking 
to lead us beyond the boundaries of bigotry and know-nothingism, and who 
have stoically taken so many beatings in their quest for a new world. A bus 
ride across Alabama under the banner of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) may be as daring an exploit as any ride in a space ship. We need 
more such starry-eyed men on earth.’’ ) 


Seating on both local and express buses, even in the deep south, has be- 
come largely integrated but terminal facilities and rest stops have not— 
even in Virginia’s larger cities where the “white” and “colored” signs. have 
been removed. 

This is the main conclusion reached by testers cn the Freedom Ride, May 
4-17, 1961. The integration of seating is a sharp contrast to the situation 
prevailing at the time of the 1947 Journey of Reconciliation when CORE 
testers were virtually the only passengers to ride non-jimcrow. The same 
rigid segregation which prevailed in seating at that time now prevails at the 
terminal facilities and rest stops. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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(Continued from page 1) 


Virginia 

It is disheartening that in a city such as Richmond, 
which is not far from the nation’s capital and where the 
“white and “colored” signs have been removed, Negroes 
stick to the formerly separate and grossly unequal colored 
waiting rooms and restaurants. This is true both in the 
Greyhound and Trailways terminals. 

The first “white’ ’and “colored” signs encountered 
were only 50 miles south of Washington—atop the rest 
room doors at the Greyhound stop in Fredericksburg. 
Charles Person went into the “white” rest room and I 
went into the “colored” rest room without incident. 


In Farmville, center of Prince Edward county, where 
school closing has left Negro children schoolless for the past 
two years, the “white” and “colored” signs were painted 
over but still visible. The Freedom Riders were served 
without incident. 


While there were no color signs in the Lynchburg 
Trailways terminal, there was a divider in the middle of 
the counter making persons on one side virtually invisible 
to those on the other. 


Danville, Virginia was the first place where test- 
ers met with refusal of service. At the “colored” counter, 
Ed Blankenheim sat for 10 minutes until his bus was 
ready for departure. Genevieve Hughes and I, aboard a 
later bus, were at first refused service at that same coun- 
ter but we—and Walter Bergman—finally got refresh- 
ments following a brief discussion with the manager. 


North Carolina 


Greensboro, though reputed for its liberalism, was 
the first city where the color signs started to become the 
rule. First greeting to arriving bus passengers are large 
signs all around the building with arrows pointing to the 
“colored waiting room.” On the other hand, the “colored”’ 
lunch stand, which is no bigger than a good-sized closet 
and equally gloomy, had been shut down permanently a 
few weeks before our arrival. A Negro in the “colored” 
waiting room told one of the testers he was amazed re- 
cently when upon going to the “colored” lunch stand, he 
was advised to walk around to the formerly ‘white’ 
restaurant. 


In Salisbury the color signs were on every facility. 
However, two Negro women, after watching our testers, 
sat down to eat at the “‘white’”’ counter. 


Charlotte was the scene of the trip’s first arrest— 
and the birth of a new “in,” the shoe-in. Charles Person 
climbed onto the shoeshine chair and, after being refused 
service, remained seated until a cop with handcuffs ar- 
rived. Person then left, since no shoe-in policy had yet 
been planned by the group. It was then hastily decided 
that Joe Perkins should get into the shoeshine chair and 
remain until arrested. The trip’s first arrest came within 
minutes. Attorney Thomas Wyche won an aquittal on the 
basis of the Supreme Court decision against segregation 
in terminals. 

7 South Carolina 

Violence against the Freedom Riders erupted for the 
first time in Rock Hill, where the press had headlined 
our arrival and where hoodlums recently had attacked 
lunch counter pickets. In fact several of the hoodlums 
waiting at the Greyhound station were recognized as the 
same individuals who had led mob violence in the past. 
As the Greyhound contingent of Freedom Riders arrived, 


some 20 of these ruffians were on hand. When John Lewis 
approached the entrance of the “white” waiting room, he 
was assaulted by two of them. Three started slugging 
Albert Bigelow who was next in line. Both Lewis and 
Bigelow maintained nonviolent attitudes. Genevieve 
Hughes was pushed to the ground. At that point, the 
police who had been standing-by but taking their time in 
performance of their duty, arrived. The police captain 
asked Lewis and Bigelow whether they wanted to press 
charges against any of their assailants. They declined. 
Thereupon, the Freedom Riders entered the “white” wait- 
ing room unmolested. 


When the Trailways group arrived at that terminal 
a few hours later, some of the hoodlums were waiting in 
cars. However, they did not attack but only drove after 
us a few blocks toward Friendship Junior College. The 
Trailways terminal building was completely locked-up and 
its eating facilities had been closed since Friendship stu- 
dents had conducted sit-ins there. 


When we left next day, the Trailways “white” wait- 
ing room was open and a test team sat there unmolested. 
The same was true at the Greyhound station. The hood- 
lums did not stage a repeat performance. 


Two Arrests 


The Trailways group left Rock Hill about lunch time. 
At what was supposed to be the lunch stop in Chester, 
“closed”’ signs had been hastily put on the doors. 


The lunch stop turned out to be Winnsboro, which 
we discovered to be as ultra-segregationist as Alabama. 
Here occurred the Freedom Ride’s first arrest of lunch 
counter sit-inners. It all happened like a film which is be- 
ing reeled too fast. Henry Thomas and I entered the 
“white” side and sat at the counter. The woman who 
owns the restaurant dashed back and called the police. 
Within two minutes a police officer who was a stereotype 
of the role stepped over and told Thomas: “Come with 
me, boy!’’ I stepped over to ask about my teammate and 
cite the Supreme Court decision and was promptly ar- 
rested also. We were driven away in a police car before 
the bus had left the station. Aboard the bus there was 
no outspoken reaction. We were jailed for several hours 
before being told what the charges were against us. The 
officer who booked us was over-anxious to fill this in but 
the cop who drove kept insisting: ‘Don’t write anything 
down before we talk with the chief.” The charge against 
Thomas turned out to be “trespass” and that against me, 
“interfering with arrest.” However, after about eight 
hours in jail, we were released and the charges dropped. 


At Sumter, both on arrival and on departure for 
Augusta, the “white” waiting room was tested without 
incident. There is no restaurant in the Sumter terminal. 


Georgia 
In Augusta, Georgia, at both the Trailways and Grey- 
hound terminals, Freedom Riders used all facilities with- 


out incident. It marked the first time that Negroes had 
ever eaten at the terminal restaurants. In fact, only a 
few months ago a Negro serviceman had been arrested 
for trying to eat at one of them. Yet our eating there 
drew little attention. Neither racist hoodlums nor mere 
curiosity seekers were on hand. To make sure that the 
policy change was not solely for our arrival and depar- 
ture, a test team made up of Herman Harris and Walter 
Bergman went back to both terminal restaurants during 
the evening of the overnight stop and were served courte- 


ously. 


In Athens, scene of last fall’s mob action against 
admission of two Negro college students, Freedom Riders 
were served without question at the rest stop. Again, 
there were no gapers. The scene of the momentarily in- 
tegrated lunch counter could have been somewhere up 
north rather than deep in Georgia. In Atlanta, the Grey- 
hound restaurant was closed for repairs but the Free- 
dom Riders ate at the Trailways restaurant without inci- 
dent. We also used the waiting rooms and rest rooms at 
both terminals. (Photos at left show testing of waiting 
room in Augusta and restaurant in Atlanta.) 


Alabama 


Next lap of the trip was Atlanta to Birmingham. 
When I phoned Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth to give him the 
arrival time of the Freedom Riders, I learned that white 
supremacists were expected to mobilize at the terminals. 
However, there was no inkling that a similar mob was 
waiting in Anniston. Freedom Riders first learned of this 
when their Greyhound bus stopped just outside of Annis- 
ton and their driver conferred briefly with the driver of 
another Greyhound bus going the other way. 


When the Greyhound bus pulled into Anniston, it was 
immediately surrounded by an angry mob armed with iron 
bars. They set upon the vehicle, breaking windows and 
denting the sides. They punctured the tires. Finally, po- 
lice arrived and the bus managed to depart. But the mob 
pursued it in cars. One car got ahead of the bus and pre- 
vented it from gathering speed. About six miles out, one 


of the tires went flat and the bus was forced to pull over 
to a gas station. Within minutes, the pursuing mob was 
again hitting the bus with iron bars. The rear window 
of the bus was broken and a bomb was thrown in. At once 
the vehicle was filled with thick smoke. The passengers, 
including the Freedom Riders, ducked toward the floor 
in order to breathe. A few climbed out of a window. Some 
tried to get out the door, but it was being held shut from 
the outside. However, the passengers finally succeeded in 
opening the door. All the passengers managed to escape 
before the bus burst into flames and was totally destroyed. 
As the Freedom Riders emerged, scme of them were 
beaten. Henry Thomas was clubbed on the head. But at 
this point, the police arrived. A couple of them fired shots 
into the air. The mob dispersed and the injured were 
treated at the hospital. The Freedom Riders finally reached 
Birmingham in cars dispatched by Rev. Shuttlesworth. 


Hoodlums Board Second Bus 


When the Trailways bus carrying the rest of the 
Freedom Riders arrived in Anniston an hour later, the 
other passengers heard at the rest stop what had hap- 
pened to the Greyhound bus and discontinued their trip. 
As the bus was about to depart, eight hoodlums climbed 
aboard and stood by the driver as he announced that he 
would refuse to proceed unless the Negro Freedom Riders 
moved to the rear of the bus. As the Negroes remained 
seated, the hoodlums cursed and started to move them, 
bodily, to the rear, kicking and slugging them at the same 
time. Walter Bergman and I who were seated toward the 
rear, moved up to try to halt the onslaught and we, too, 
were pushed, slugged and kicked. Finally, all the Freedom 
Riders were forced to the back of the bus. The hoodlums— 
together with a pregnant woman whom they had brought 
aboard—sat in the very front. The seats in between re- 
mained empty. At that point the driver agreed to proceed 
to Birmingham. For the entire 2-hour ride, the hoodlums 
craned their necks to stare at us with looks of hatred. 


Violence in Birmingham 


Upon arrival in Birmingham, a mob was gathered 
outside the bus station. Charles Person and I entered the 
“white” waiting room. We were grabbed bodily and 
pushed toward the street exit. As soon as we reached the 
alleyway leading to the exit and were out of sight of per- 
sons in the waiting room, six of the mob assaulted me 
with fists and lead pipe. Five others attacked Person. 


Next, they attacked Tom Langston of the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald and smashed his camera. Langston had 
been sufficiently quick-witted to remove his film and the 
photo of my beating, clearly showing the angry faces of 
the assailants, appeared in next morning’s Post-Herald. 


(see next page). 


Then, Clancy Lake, a radio newsman, was attacked as 
he sat in his car broadcasting an account of the onslaught. 
An ambulance took me to a hospital where 53 stitches 
were sewed into my head and face. Not a single uniformed 
policeman was on hand at the Birmingham terminal at the 
time. Police Chief Eugene “Bull” Connor later explained 
that since it was Mothers’ Day, many were off duty. — 


Proceeding From Birmingham 


Next day we went to the Greyhound terminal to board 
a bus for Montgomery. After receiving protests over the 
mob violence, Attorney General Robert Kennedy had prom- 
ised to do all possible to safeguard the Freedom Riders. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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| (Continued from page 3) 
However, the bus for Montgomery never left. Drivers of 
both Greyhound and Trailways refused to drive the Free- 
dom Riders. After waiting more than an hour on the plat- 
form as the mob started to gather again, we went into the 
“white” waiting room. 


Since it became clear that we would not get out of 
Birmingham by bus in time to make the mass meeting 
scheduled in Montgomery that evening, we decided to fly 
to New Orleans in order to make sure of being at the mass 
rally there marking the conclusion of the Freedom Ride 
on May 17, anniversary of the Supreme Court’s key anti- 
segregation decision. , 


In cars supplied by Rev. Shuttlesworth, we rode from 
the bus terminal to the airport and got reservations on 
an Eastern Air Lines plane leaving about an hour later. 
No sooner had we boarded the plane than an announce- 
ment came over the loudspeaker that a bomb threat had 
been received and all passengers would have to debark 
while luggage was inspected. Time dragged on and eventu- 
ally the flight was cancelled. The mob started to gather 
in the airport. The Freedom Riders then got reservations 
aboard a Capital Airlines plane which was the next flight 
to New Orleans. That flight was cancelled also, though no 
public announcement was made of a bomb scare. We finally 
took off on an Eastern Air Lines plane at 11 p.m., after 
six tense hours in the airport. The only factor which de- 
terred the ever-growing mob from staging a new assault, 
was that police were on hand. By about 10 p.m., police 
cleared them out of the airport and set up a roadblock 
nearby. The Freedom Riders reached New Orleans, the 


last stop on their trip, shortly after midnight. They were 
met by at least a dozen reporters and cameramen. The 
story of the Freedom Ride had become national and inter- 
national news. Alabama-style terrorism was now in the 
world spotlight. 


Nashville Students Take-up Ride 


The original Freedom Ride ended with a mass rally 
in New Orleans on May 17, but members of a Nashville 
student group, the Nashville Nonviolent Movement, de- 
cided to travel by bus over the yet-untested portion of the 
route, from Birmingham to New Orleans. 


Upon arrival in Birmingham, 12 of them were ar- 
rested, held in “protective custody” and then taken py 
police to the Tennessee border. They returned to Birming- 
ham and went to the Greyhound station. At first no driver 
would take them, as had been the case with the original 
Freedom Riders, but finally they boarded a bus for Mont- 
gomery under guard of the state highway patrol, a heli- 
copter and officials of the U.S. Justice Department. 


Montgomery Mobism 


At Montgomery, they were awaited by a mob far big- 
ger than the one which set upon the original Freedom 
Riders in Birmingham. Like in Birmingham, no uniformed 
police were at the bus sation and the riders were ruth- 
lessly beaten with all types of weapons as they debarked. 
Police did appear soon after the original assault, but the 
mob onslaught erupted twice more until, finally, tear gas 
bombs were hurled. Throughout the night there were 
bomb-threats, car-burnings and threatened house burn- 
ings. Fifteen hundred persons attending a mass meeting 
addressed by Martin Luther King and James Farmer 
spent the entire night in the First Baptist Church, be- 
cause to venture into the streets would have been unsafe. 
Over 600 federal marshals were dispatched to Montgomery 
and, finally, Governor Patterson called out the National 
Guard. 

The Nashville students met and decided to continue 
the ride to New Orleans. With them were three of the 
original Freedom Riders—Farmer, Lewis and Thomas— 
and five members of New Orleans CORE who had jour- 
neyed from that city to Montgomery to join. 


The total number which boarded two Traifways buses 
from Montgomery to Jackson was 27. Prior to departure, 
several of the group ate at the terminal restaurant with- 
out incident. Both buses were escorted by large contin- 
gents of national guardsmen and highway patrolmen. 


A threat to dynamite the first bus as it crossed the 
Mississippi line, failed to materialize. The buses drove to 
Jackson without making any rest stops. City police had 
cleared the terminal of spectators and had stationed 50 
officers there. In front of the station were three of the 
police dogs which recently have become a hallmark of 
Mississippi in dealing with anti-segregationists. 

All 12 from the first bus were arrested upon attempt- 
ing to use the “white” rest room in the terminal. The 15 
from the second bus, including Farmer, were arrested 
while lining-up to eat at the terminal’s cafeteria. 


CORE National Chairman Charles Oldham flew to 
Jackson to assist defense attorney Jack Young. However, 
the Freedom Riders were convicted on May 26 on charges 
of “failing to move on.” They received a 60 day suspended 
jail term and a $200 fine. To work out the fine—at $3 a 
day—would require 67 days in jail. Twenty-two, including 
James Farmer, have chosen to remain in jail. 


2 ACTION INSTITUTES 


NORTH—Housing is the main 
area of racial discrimination in 
the north. Therefore, CORE this 
summer is conducting a special 
Action Institute on nonviolent 
techniques as applied to the 
housing issue. Since Boston 
CORE has experienced several 
years of successful housing 
action, Boston has been selected 
as the site. The date—July 29 
to August 6. The cost, including 
room and board, is $75. Some 
scholarships are available. 


SOUTH—CORE’s regular sum- 
mer Action Institute will be held 
this year in northern Virginia 
from August 13 to September 3. 
It will include training both in 
the theory and practice of non- 
violence to combat racial dis- 
crimination. Experts in this field . 
will lead the discussions and the 
action projects. The cost, includ- 
ing room and board is $150. 
Some scholarships are available. 

PERSONS INTERESTED IN EN- 
ROLLING IN EITHER OR BOTH OF 
THESE ACTION INSTITUTES SHOULD 
PLACE THEIR RESERVATIONS WITH 
THE NATIONAL CORE OFFICE AS 
SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


FREEDOM RIDES ROLL ON 


In the last CORElator, James Farm- 
er, CORE national director, issued a 
plea from jail in Mississippi for more 
Freedom Rides. His plea has been an- 
swered and continues to be answered. 

The total number of Freedom Riders 
who have converged on Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi and have been jailed there 


now totals 160. But there are also 


Freedom Rides through other sections 
of the south. 


CORE organized an interfaith, in- 
terracial group including four rabbis, 
seven Negro ministers and seven white 
ministers who rode from Washington 
to Tallahassee. Ten of the group, to- 
gether with three members of Talla- 
hassee CORE, were arrested for “un- 
lawful assembly” at the Tallahassee 
airport restaurant (operated by Un- 
ion News Co.), when they attempted 
to get food prior to their flight home. 
The arrest came after they had sat- 
in without eating for an entire day. 
They were convicted and sentenced 
to $500 fines or 60 days in jail. The 
case is being appealed. Following 
negotiations with CORE in New York, 
Unions News announced it would 
serve everybody, whereupon city offi- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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JAILED FREEDOM RIDERS VISITED 


by Charles Oldham 
(Editor’s Note—Charles Oldham, CORE national chairman, was one of 
the attorneys at the first trial of Freedom Riders in Jackson, Mississipp1. 
As this CORElator goes to press, 160 Freedom Riders have been arrested 
in Jackson. Most of them have chosen to remain jailed-in rather than pay 
fines. Two of them, Price Chatham and Newell Weber have been on a 
hunger strike since their arrest June 2 and June 6, respectively.) 


This photo shows James Farmer, CORE national director, heading a 
group of Freedom Riders being transferred from the Hinds County Jail to 
the penal farm. Following an incident of violence by guards there, the Riders 
were returned to the county jail and finally transferred to the Mississippi 
State Prison in Parchman, where they are lodged in the maximum security 
section. 

The maximum security section consists of a flat one-story building sur- 
rounded by a high wire fence topped with rolls of barbed wire. Entrance is 
gained by passing through the chain link fence at a gate operated by a guard 
in one of the four towers. The building has three sets of locked doors which 
must be opened before you can get to the cell block. 

After being ushered into the cell block, I found that the Freedom Riders 
had brought integration to Mississippi—not in interstate travel where segrega- 
tion is illegal—but to the penitentiary where the State of Mississippi has com- 
plete control. White and Negro prisoners are housed in the same cell block. 


The Freedom Riders are subjected to the same rules as maximum security 
felons. They are rarely permitted out of their cells. They are not permitted 


(Continued on page 2) 
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FREEDOM RIDES ROLL ON 
(Continued from page 1) 

cials in Tallahassee closed down the 

airport restaurant. 

A group of professional people and 
UAW members journeyed from Wash- 
ington to St. Petersburg. Three of 
them were arrested while seeking 
service at a rest stop in Ocala. Their 
case has been postponed until July 5. 

As this CORElator goes to press, a 
group of 20 were arrested in the Jack- 
son railroad station’s “white” waiting 
room after coming all the way from 
California. Another group is on its 
way to Jackson from Washington 
State. 

A Freedom Ride of Episcopalian 
ministers as far ahead as September 
—from New Orleans to Detroit—has 
been announced in conjunction with 
that religious group’s forthcoming 
convention which is being held in the 
Michigan city. 

CORE continues to coordinate mo- 
bilization for the Freedom Rides with 
the Nashville Nonviolent Committee, 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee and the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference. IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED IN TAKING A 
FREEDOM RIDE THIS SUMMER, 
APPLY TO THE CORE NATIONAL 
OFFICE NOW. 


FARMER’S STATEMENT 
FROM JAIL 


James Farmer, CORE national direc- 
tor, who has been in jail since May 24, 
gave Charles Oldham the following 
statement when the latter visited him: 

“Everyone has the right to travel 
in interstate commerce without being 
subjected to discrimination because of 
race—yet in Mississippi we were ar- 
rested, convicted and sentenced to a 
maximum of four months and $200 
fine or a total of six months and seven 
days for walking into a waiting room 
designated by Mississippi for persons 
of the other race. 

“Under Mississippi law it is illegal 
to put individuals convicted of a mis- 
demeanor in the state penitentiary, 
yet here we are in the maximum 
security prison normally reserved for 
hardened criminals. Not only is Mis- 
_sissippi willing to ignore the United 
States Constitution, but it is also will- 
ing to ignore its own laws. 

“The time has come for action by 
the federal government to _ protect 
citizens in the exercise of their consti- 
tutional rights. The officers of Missis- 
sippi by their refusal to abide by their 
own twisted laws have again indicated 
the lengths to which they will go to 
practice and enforce segregation and 
second class citizenship on Negro 
citizens.” 


See 


Francis Randall, Columbia University history instructor; Herbert Callendar, 
U.A.W. member, and Rev. Arthur Hardge integrate the Greyhound restaurant 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


(Continued from page 1) 


any printed material. They may write two letters a week and receive two 
letters a week. Cigarets are not allowed. There is nothing to do but sit and 


think or sleep. 

Despite this, their spirits are high. They are convinced that their example 
and their willingness to protest the illegal action of Mississippi is worthwhile 
and is a significant step in the fight to eliminate discrimination. 

I also visited some of the female Freedom Riders who are in the Hinds 
County Jail in Jackson. Fourteen whites occupy a cell about 13 by 15 feet. 
The bath facilities are in the same area taking up about 3 by 5 feet. These 
prisoners do not have beds. They sleep on the concrete floor. The shower floor 
is at the same level as the cell floor where they sleep. When they bathe, one © 
of the women sits at the shower entrance and tries to block the water from 
flooding the cell floor. They have set aside certain periods of the day for 
worship, singing, discussion, rest, taking showers and washing clothes. 


The Negro females are in a similar set-up except that they are located 
in two cells and are not so overcrowded. The female prisoners can write and 
receive letters. Some of the white males are still at Jackson City Jail, where 
conditions are fair as compared to other similar institutions. They are per- 
mitted reading material and cigarets and can write and receive letters. 


EASTLAND “HONORS” CORE EDITOR 


Jim Peck, editor of the CORElator and a victim of mob violence in 
Birmingham was “honored” May 25 by Senator Eastland of Mississippi, 
who is chairman of the Senate Internal Security Committee. Speaking 
on the Senate floor that day, he singled out Peck as “a Communist 
agitator and organizer of the most dangerous kind” who is “disloyal to 
his country.” (The same charge was repeated three weeks later by 
Alabama’s Attorney General, MacDonald Gallion, on the Dave. Garroway 
program over which Peck had appeared a couple of weeks earlier.) 

Countering Eastland’s outburst, the New York Post commented 
editorially: “Surely Eastland should have learned the distinction between 
a pacifist and a Communist, no matter how much he dislikes both. But 
he is unable or unwilling to learn. He took the Senate floor for a raucous 
attack on Jim Peck, the Freedom Rider who was so savagely assaulted 
by an Alabama mob. Peck’s pacifist convictions are long a matter of 
record: he has suffered imprisonment for them on other occasions. Does 
Eastland really not grasp the distinction? Is he a fool or a faker?” 


MY WALK WITH HARRY TRUMAN 
by Jim Peck 


I decided to approach former President Harry Truman during his early- 
morning walk on June 5 to take issue with a statement he had made on his 
walk a couple of days earlier that “Northerners who go south as Freedom 
Riders are meddlesome intruders (who) ... should stay at home and attend 
to their own business.” | 

When I introduced myself as “a Freedom Rider from the north,” Truman 
interrupted with: “Better stay up north, then.” 

I went on to express the view that “ending racial segregation in the 
U.S. is the business of all conscientious citizens, north, south, east and west.” 
I added that: “Racial segregation—more than any other single factor—be- 
smirches-the U.S. in the world’s eyes and aids the Communist propaganda 
machine.” ) 

Truman then interrupted again with: “That’s just what yow’re doing: 
helping the Communists!” I tried to get in a final sentence, but Truman cut 
it short with: “I’m not going to say any more.” 

However, I continued to walk with him—along with eight reporters—and 
after they had asked him some questions on other matters, I addressed him 
again to express regret that he would not discuss the CORE Freedom Rides 
in a more serious manner in view of the fact that many prominent Americans 
‘view them favorably. “Just trouble-making,” was his final comment on the 
Freedom Rides. 

Reporters told me it was the first time that Truman on his walks had 
been confronted with a key social issue of this kind. The confrontation, whieh 
received considerable publicity, was worthwhile, I feel. Truman’s unintelligent 
responses and his rudeness of attitude certainly lent no dignity to his position. 
The nature of his remarks recalled to me his comment a year ago on the 
sit-ins. Asked his opinion of them, he stated that if he had a business and 
an. unwelcome customer refused to leave the premises, he would kick them out. 
Shortly thereafter, he tried unsuccessfully to smear the sit-in movement as 
Communist. 


CORE PAYS SHUTTLESWORTH’S LEGAL COSTS 


CORE Community Relations Director Marvin Rich presents $1,000 check to 
Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth as first installment on legal expenses. The Birming- 
ham integration leader is involved in four separate legal actions growing out 
of his courageous support of CORE’s Freedom Riders. 


FREEDOM HOUSERS 


“Be a Freedom Houser!” was the 
slogan on a leaflet which Brooklyn and 
New York CORE distributed at Clin- 
ton Hill. The Clarence Funnye’s and 
their 3%2-month old son, shown in the 
above photo, are real Freedom Hous- 
ers. Refused the right even to inspect 
an apartment at Clinton Hill, which 
white CORE testers had inspected, 
they returned to picket. Picketing 
with them is Genevieve Hughes, 


- CORE field secretary and one of the 


original Freedom Riders. 


[4 
AMUSEMENT PARK COMPLETES 
INTEGRATION AFTER 9 YEARS 

On May 17, 1952 when 15 white and 
Negro members of the Cincinnati 
Committee on Human Relations, a 
CORE affiliate, arrived at Coney Isl- 
and Amusement Park, city, county 
and private police were mobilized to 
prevent them from gaining admit- 
tance. 

Thus was set the pattern of intimi- 
dation which marked the three sea- 
sons during which CORE waged its 
nonviolent campaign. On April 30, 
1955 the Park—with the exception of 
the swimming pool and dance pavil- 
lion—opened its gates to Negroes for 
the first time. 

CCHR went out of existence soon 
thereafter, but in 1960, a new CORE 
group was formed in Cincinnati and 
a nonviolent campaign to complete 
desegregation of the Park began this 
spring. The local NAACP joined 
CORE in seeking to open the swim- 
ming pool and the dance pavillion. 


During the last week in May, 26 
were arrested for seeking admission 
to the pool. After negotiations with 
Eugene Martin of CORE and with 
NAACP officials, Edward Schott, 
Coney Island president, announced 
that “any person whose motives are 
only to use the facilities we provide 
and who is prepared to conduct him- 
self properly will be admitted to any 
part of the park.” 


Stockholders Hear Pleas for Speedier Change 


The stockholders meeting of S. S. Kresge Co. in Detroit on May 12 and 


that of F. W. Woolworth Co. in Watertown, N. Y. on May 17 heard appeals 
for quicker desegregation of southern lunch counters. 

Raising the issue at the Kresge meeting was Rudy Lombard, chairman 
of New Orleans CORE, who held a proxy. Lombard urged that Kresge’s, the 
variety chain which has come closest to 100% desegregation of its southern 
lunch counters, complete the job. He pointed out that in only three southern 
communities do Kresge lunch counters still refuse to serve Negroes, but that 
the company remains adamant in negotiating a policy change in these localities. 


While Lombard addressed the stockholders meeting, some 200 members 
of Detroit and Ann Arbor CORE picketed outside the building. Picket lines 
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were also established on that day at Kresge stores in other major cities. A 
demonstration in Boston is shown in this photo. 

Five days later in Watertown, N. Y., Susan Bodan, a minority stock- 
holder, raised the issue at the Woolworth meeting. She also represented Jim 
Peck, who was unable to attend because of being on a Freedom Ride, and 
two other minority stockholders. 

Robert C. Kirkwood, company president, in his report, gave as one of the 
reasons why business in 1960 had been “somewhat disappointing,” “the 
interruption of normal shopping patterns in some communities as a result of 
local actions taken in the interest of desegregating eating facilities in certain 
southern communities.” 


When Mrs. Bodan took the floor, she contrasted this situation with the 


“business-as-usual or improved business reported in stores where the ban 
against Negroes at lunch counters has been lifted.” She also pointed out that 
Woolworth’s, along with McCrory’s, is lagging behind the other variety chains 
in southern lunch counter desegregation. (CORE’s protest at the McCrory 
stockholders meeting was reported in the April CORElator.) 

Rev. Thomas Carlisle of the Stone Street Presbyterian Church, which 
owns 250 shares of Woolworth, then took the floor to indorse what Mrs. Bodan 
had said and to voice his own views in favor of lunch counter desegregation. 


STAND-INS WIN MOVIE 
DESEGREGATION 


A 7-month-long campaign of CORE 


stand-ins at ticket windows has re- 


sulted in a signed agreement for de- 
segregation of three movie theaters in 
Lexington, Kentucky as of June 20. 
A limited period of planned tests pre- 
ceded the full integration. The thea- 
ters are the Strand and Ben-Ali of 
the Schine chain and the Kentucky. 
owned by N. Switow & Sons of Louis- 
ville. 

Julia Lewis, chairman of Lexing- 
ton CORE, headed the local negotiat- 
ing committee. James Farmer, CORE 
national director and Genevieve 
Hughes, CORE field secretary, also 
participated in the negotiations. Miss 
Hughes had helped to organize a mass 
demonstration at two Schine theaters 
in Rochester. Similar sympathy dem- 
onstrations had been planned in other 
upstate New York communities where 
there are Schine theaters. 

Under the agreement, the operators 
have abandoned their attempt to get 
an injunction against CORE and will 
urge dismissal cf charges against 22 
stand-inners arrested on April 4 at 
the Kentucky Theater. Half of those 
arrested on that occasion, including 
three children of Rev. Lamont Jones, 
spent the night in jail. 

Two previous cases in which CORE 
stand-inners were arrested at the 
Strand Theater, ended with the 
charges being dismissed. The first 
case occurred several nights after 
Lincoln’s Birthday weekend when dele- 
gates to CORE’s national council 
meeting in Lexington joined the local 
stand-inners, and closed down the 
theater. 

Soon after the Lexington agree- 
ment was signed, it was extended to 
cover the Schine theater in Richmond, 
Kentucky, where another CORE group 
had been active. Schine theaters in 
other communities where there is pro- 
test action are expected to follow suit. 

% * % 


By a vote of the CORE national ac- 
tion committee and upon recommen- 
dation of Charles Oldham, CORE na- 
tional chairman, the national CORE 
conference and convention, set for 
early July, has been postponed until 
early September. 
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NOT ARRESTED 


J ackson police: debate in bus terminal 
whether or not to arrest Widjonarko 
Tjokroadisumarto, Indonesian student 
whose father was formerly ambassa- 
dor to Pakistan. They finally decided 
not to. For one thing, they were un- 
able to determine whether to classify 
this Freedom Rider as “white” or 
“colored.”’ 


SERVED 


First and only Freedom Riders yet to 
be served at the Jackson bus station 
were Norma Wagner, a blind woman 
from Rochester and Earl Bohannon, 
Jr., a Chicago student. 


— 


CORE’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE-CONVEN- 
TION, ORIGINALLY SCHEDULED FOR 
EARLY SUMMER, WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
LABOR DAY WEEKEND, SEPTEMBER 1 - 4, 
AT ALL SOULS UNITARIAN CHURCH IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. DELEGATES WILL 
STAY AT THE HOTEL ROOSEVELT. FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION CONTACT THE 
CORE OFFICE. 
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JAILED IN MISSISSIPPI 


by James Farmer 


(Editors Note—James Farmer, CORE National Director, served 40 
days of a 67-day sentence. This was the maximum he could serve and ~ 


yet appeal his conviction.) 


Jail at best is neither a romantic nor a pleasant place. Mississippi jails 
are no exception. The first 27 Freedom Riders to arrive in Jackson saw the 
inside of two different jails and two different prisons—The Jackson City Jail, 
the Hinds County Jail, The Hinds County Prison Farm and the State Peni- 
tentiary at Parchman. Jails are no new experience for most of the Riders, but 
Riders were definitely a new experience for Mississippi jails. For the first 
time, penal authorities in the citadel of segregation had a glimpse of the New 
Negro and the Emancipated white. I do not think they can ever be quite the 
same again after this experience. 

Nor will the other prisoners, black and white, be the same again, after 
having seen in the flesh men and women who do not believe segregation to be 
in the very nature of things, and who are willing to defy it. 

Jail and prison authorities frequently said, and really seemed to believe, 
that other Negro prisoners Fike things the way they are and have no sympathy 
with us, and that it was for our own protection that we were isolated from 
them. However, the Negro trustees went out of their way whenever the guards 
were not present to show their sympathy by word and deed. “Keep up the good 
work,” one said. “I admire you guys and what you are doing,” said another. 
“TI wish I could do the same thing, but I have to do what these people tell me 
to do.” They smuggled newspapers in to us, delivered notes and messages 
between our cell block and that of the girl Freedom Riders, and passed on 
rumors which they had heard in jail or in the community. 

One night at the county jail, a voice called up from the cell block beneath 
us, where other Negro prisoners were housed. “Upstairs!’”’ the anonymous 
prisoner shouted. We replied, “downstairs!” “Upstairs,” replied the voice; 
“Sing your freedom song.”’ The Freedom Riders then sang. We sang old folk 
songs and gospel songs to which new words had been written, telling of the 
Freedom Ride and its purpose. We sang new words to old labor songs, too. 
One stanza rang out: “They say in Hinds County no neutrals have they met: 
You either follow Freedom Ride or you ‘tom’ for Ross Barnett.” After the 
impromptu concert, the downstairs prisoners, whom the jailors had said were 
our enemies, shouted back: “That sounds good, Freedom Riders; you are our 
friends.” They then sang for us. The girl Freedom Riders, in another wing of 
the jail, joined in the Freedom Ride songs, and for the first time in history, 
the Hinds County jail rocked with unrestrained singing of songs about Free- 
dom and Brotherhood. 

Then an interesting incident occurred. In a burst of profanity, a white 
prisoner who was not a Freedom Rider, shouted to the Negro prisoners to 
shut-up. The girl Freedom Riders immediately met the challenge by singing 
‘“‘We Shall Overcome Someday.” Another white prisoner, with an unmistakable 
Mississippi accent, then shouted his approval of the songs and the singing, 
and volunteered: “I am for integration 100%. Sing some more songs, Freedom 
Riders.” The first white prisoner then offered to shut his mouth for him. 
“Sticks and Stones May Break My Bones, But Words Will Never Hurt Me,” 
came the reply. The first prisoner then offered to back up the words. Our 
new-found white Mississippi friend then asked his antagonist if he had ever 
heard of Booker T. Washington. Receiving a negative reply, of course, he said: 
“That’s what I thought. Well, Booker T. Washington was my uncle, so if you 
still want to back those words up, come on down here as soon as the jailer 
opens the cell gates in the morning.” When the cell gates were opened no 

(Continued on page 2) 


Picket For Fair Employment 


These CORE pickets at the Trailways station in Boston are trying to get New 
England Trailways to hire Negroes as bus drivers and in other non-menial 
jobs. A Negro porter there who recently applied for a better job was promptly 
fired. 

First Victory in D.C. 

Washington CORE won an initial success in its fair employment campaign 
when the William Hahn shoestore chain started hiring Negroes. Already two 
Negro salesmen have been hired and more have gotten jobs in other depart- 
ments, reports Julius Hobson, Washington CORE chairman. 

Surveys in Philadelphia and Berkeley 

Philadelphia CORE has recently completed a survey of employment in 
banks and insurance companies and Berkeley (Calif.) CORE of employment in 
retail and department stores. Action will follow in both communities. 


JAILED IN MISSISSIPPI (Continued from page 1) 
violence occurred, much to our relief. | 

One evening at the county jail, after the rumor of our imminent transfer 
to the state penitentiary had reached us, the jailer came quietly to our Freedom 
Riders cell block. He called me, and we stood there with the bars between us, 
chatting. He did most of the talking. He told me about his family, his wife 
and four or five children—the good records they had made in schools, including 
Ole Miss. He told me of his son’s prowess in sports and of their marriages 
and his grandchildren. He told me, too, of his dislike of violence, and of his 
children’s upbringing in that regard. I asked him how, on his meager income, 
he had been able to send his children through Ole Miss. Then came the in- 
-evitable story of “Aunt Lucy.” His wife had been able to work also, throughout 
the years because they had Aunt Lucy who lived in the home and was a part 
of the family, took care of the children; in fact raised them and even slept 
in their rooms. The old man’s eyes filled with tears as he told me of Aunt 
Lucy’s death two years earlier, and proudly asserted that his entire family 
came back to town on the anniversary of her funeral to place a $15 wreath on 
Aunt Lucy’s grave. The jailer stood there talking for more than an hour, in 
the first conversation we had had with him. This, I am sure, was his way of 
saying goodby, and of telling us that he respects the Freedom Riders, and 
that whatever unpleasantness we might meet at the state penitentiary would 
be something of which he did not approve. 

So Mississippians, born of segregation, are human too. Our job, in addition 
to stopping their practice of segregation, is somehow to reach their humanity 
and bring it to the fore. This, also, the Freedom Riders attempt to do. 


BLIND FREEDOM RIDER 
ARRESTED FOR LEAFLETING 


Even in Jackson, Mississippi, po- 
lice declined to arrest Norma 
Wagner, a blind Freedom Rider 
from Rochester. In fact, she and 
Earl Bohannon Jr., Chicago stu- 
dent, were the first and only 
Freedom Riders yet to be served 
at the Jackson bus station. (See 
photo on page 1.) 

However, upon reaching New 
Orleans, the blind woman was 
arrested along with five New Or- 
leans CORE members for the 
“crime” of distributing leaflets 
announcing a Freedom Ride 
rally. The case has been twice 
postponed. 

The day before, three CORE 
members waiting for a bus on 
Jefferson Davis Parkway were 
arrested on charges of “‘vagran- 
cy” and “no visible means of sup- 
port.”” The case was dismissed. 
A few days later three CORE 
members were arrested in a pri- 
vate home. Jerome Smith, chair- 
man of New Orleans CORE 
viewed the arrests as stepped- 
up police harrassment. 


“Is it Right to honor a man who is 
dedicated to the subversion of democ- 
racy ?”’ asked a leaflet distributed re- 
cently by Chicago CORE pickets as 
Governor Faubus of Arkansas ad- 
dressed the National Federation of 
Business & Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 
* * % 

The prospect of a new “in,” a tooth-in, 
faded in Alton, Illinois, when a Negro 
patient was treated by a local dentist. 
‘“‘We plan to make similar tests with 
other dentists and hope we have as 
much success,” commented W. H. Cole- 
man, chairman of Alton CORE. 


* *% *% 


An arrest case arising from New Or- 
leans’ first sit-in— September 17 a 
year ago at McCrory’s — is being ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. So 
announced Lolis Elie, CORE attorney, 
after the State Supreme Court upheld 
the conviction of the four New Or- 
leans CORE participants. 


% *% * 


After negotiating unsuccessfully at 
the Put-Put Miniature Golf Course, 
St. Louis County CORE planned a 
picket line. But when members of the 
group arrived with picket signs, they 
were admitted and have been ever 
since. . 


j FREEDOM HOUSERS WIN 

1 The Clarence Funnye’s, whose 
{ photo picketing Clinton Hill ap- 
j} peared in the last CORElator, 
moved into that Brooklyn pri- 
vate housing project on August 
i 1. The same day two neighbors 
introduced themselves to the 
; new Negro family and welcomed 
them. 

Their victory followed a 6- 
hour sit-in at the rental office 
by Gladys Harrington, regional 
i CORE representative and three 
j members of Brooklyn and New 
i York CORE. Guards at the proj- 
ect refused to let the sit-inners 
| use the rental office’s rest room 
{ facilities. Round-the-clock pick- 
eting on the July 4 weekend 
bolstered the sit-in. 

After six hours, Assistant 
Chief Police Inspector William 
Kimmins arrived—not to make 
an arrest—but to announce he 
had arranged a conference be- 
tween CORE and city officials. 
As an outcome of this confer- 
ence, the Clinton Hill manage- 
ment, which originally had re- 
fused to let the Funnye’s even 
inspect an apartment, announced 
that the family would be ac- 
cepted as tenants. 


STAND-IN AT POOL 


The Crystal Pool in Oak Park, a De- 
troit suburb, closed for a day as a 
result of a stand-in by 50 members of 
Detroit Youth CORE and Detroit 
Youth League. Negroes were told that 
the pool is a “club” which admits 
only members. 


Management then obtained a tem- 
porary injunction identifying only 
four of the stand-inners by name and 
the rest as John and Mary Doe’s. 

Picketing of the pool continues 
along the public highway immediately 
adjoining it. 

Test Restaurants, Bowling Alleys 

In another Detroit suburb, Dear- 
born, Detroit and Ann Arbor CORE, 
together with the Young Democrats 
tested 21 restaurants and two bowling 
alleys. They were refused service at 
only one restaurant and one bowling 
alley. Teams of negotiators returned 
to these two establishments later and 
succeeded in reversing their policy. 


When Mayor Orville Hubbard first 
heard about the testing, he com- 
mented: “It sounds like some freedom 
clowns trying to make some trouble,” 
but added: “Let them come, just so 
they don’t drive too fast and do obey 
all ane laws.” 


THE HOUSING INSTITUTE 


by Marvin Rich 
Ruth Beckford, Lois Bertholf and Robert Martin are distributing leafiets in 
Boston’s predominantly Negro section, Roxbury, during CORE’s recent Action 
Institute on Housing. The leaflets, urging more Negroes to apply for housing 
outside of ghetto areas, met with an enthusiastic response. 


Pointed out in the leaflets is the fact that Massachusetts has one of the 
nation’s most effective laws against discrimination. However, one important 
conclusion which emerged from the Institute is that the law is no substitute 
for direct action. 

In its evaluation report, the Institute said: “The relationship between the 
Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination and Boston CORE has in 
effect stymied Boston CORE’s direct action efforts.” 


Negroes who had finally secured the homes of their choice told a session 
of the Institute of having spent from six months to a year in doing so. 

An outstanding recommendation of the evaluation report was “more op- 
portunities to involve ourselves in action situations in order to evolve new 
techniques.” One such technique suggested was “Freedom Rides” of home 
seekers and testers from downtown Boston to suburban areas where new homes 
are available but where many Negroes are reluctant to venture individually. 

More than 50 tests, including many suburban home developments, were 
made by Institute participants. White teams followed Negro teams to determine 
whether real estate agents would tell the same stories to each. 

In more than half the tests discrimination was revealed at this level. In 
a few instances, Calvin Phelps and Joseph Washington were told that there 
were “no vacancies” despite visibly posted “for rent” signs. A white team 
including Lois Bertholf and William Fischer were shown quantities of listings 
whereas a Negro team including Bill Larkins and Josievet Moss were told 
‘We have nothing available for you. One real estate agent volunteered: “We 
are really looking out for you by trying to save you from embarrassing situa- 
tions.” Testers found in general that agents, as well as builders and developers, 
although cognizant of the law, do not feel compelled to cease discriminating. 

Two interracial teams, one headed by Dick Mann of Boston CORE and 
the other by Anna Holden of Ann Arbor CORE, negotiated with the two most 
flagrantly discriminating real estate operators. One openly admitted his prac- 
tices and asserted that nothing could be done about it. When Institute partici- 
pants established a picket line, he promptly closed his office for the day. The 
other operator, following negotiations, agreed in the future to show his listings 
to all persons regardless of color. 

The 19 Institute participants came from 12 CORE groups. 


FOUR MONTHS JAIL 
FOR JACKSON PICKETING 


Although almost 30 years have elapsed 
since the right to picket was upheld 


by the U.S. Supreme Court, it is no . 


more recognized in Jackson, Mississip- 
pi than is the more recently upheld 
right of interstate passengers to use 
unsegregated transportation facilities. 


For daring to picket a meeting of 
four southern governors in Jackson, 
Richard Haley, CORE fleld secretary 
and Helen O’Neal, who quit Jackson 
State College to join the picketing, 
received the same maximum sentence 
given the Freedom Riders — four 
months in jail and $200 fines. 


The two were arrested 15 minutes 
after they started carrying their 
placards in front of the Heidelberg 
Hotel, where the southern governors 
were considering ways of recreating a 
“solid south.” The pickets’ four pla- 
cards said: “Governors, Don’t Forget 
Freedom,” “Let’s Join the U.S.,” 
“Lead Us to the Future, Not the Past” 
and “The States Rights We Lost: Fair 
Play for All Men.” 


Prior to the picketing, Haley had 
distributed a statement suggesting 
for -the governor’s meeting an agenda 
calling for recognition of Negro vot- 
ing rights, fair employment practices, 
school desegregation and removal of 
“white” and “colored” signs. 


Police Captain Ray used the same 
procedure as in arresting Freedom 
Riders. He approached Haley and or- 
dered him to “move on.” Haley re- 
sponded that he was moving. Ray then 
elaborated: “Move on up the street’ 


and asked: “are you going to obey the 


order?” When Haley declined, Ray 
arrested him on a “breach of the 
peace” charge. 


Ray then went through the same 
motions with Helen O‘Neal. 


In the course of Haley’s trial, at- 
torney William Kunstler objected to 
the prosecutor’s failure to use the 
customary “mister” in addressing the 
CORE field secretary. Although the 
judge declined to so order, the prose- 
cutor volunteered to ask Haley if he 
would prefer being addressed as “mis- 
ter.”’ The latter replied: “it would be 
a welcome change.” So for the 2-hour 
trial, a Negro was called “mister” by 


a southern prosecutor. 
% * * 


A day long fast and vigil at the Statue 
of Liberty to protest jailing of Free- 
dom Riders in Mississippi was con- 
ducted on August 12 by New York 
CORE. The following day a similar 
vigil was initiated by Baltimore CORE 
at Washington Monument in Balti- 
more. 


FREEDOM RIDE NEWS 


TRIAL DATES SET FOR 189 


Trial dates starting on August 
22 and ending on January 18 
have been set for 189 Freedom 
Riders out on appeal. The trials 
will be held at the rate of two 
a day. 


In an obvious move of harrass- 
ments, Hinds County Court had 
ordered all 189 to return to Jack- 
son on August 14 for setting 
trial dates or forfeit $500 bail 
apiece. New trials are necessary 
for appealing because the orig- 
inal trials were unrecorded. 


Within a period of less than | 
two weeks, CORE faced the vol- 
uminous work and expense of 
rounding up the 189 Riders from 
various parts of the country and 
arranging their transportation 
to Jackson. 


The first four will await trial 
in Jackson. Others will have to 
return a third time for their 
trials. Their attorneys are Carl 
Rachlin, William Kunstler and 
Jack Young. 


MINISTERS LOCKED OUT 


Manager of Tallahassee airport res- 
taurant shuts door on ministers. Ten 
of them at the conclusion of their 
interfaith, interracial Freedom Ride 
in June were arrested for “unlawful 
assembly,” convicted and sentenced to 
$500 fines or 60 days in jail. The case 
is on appeal. 


In a drive to stop racial designations 
in classified ads, Cincinnati CORE to- 
gether with the local NAACP has 
been picketing the Cincinnati Post, 
Enquirer and Times Star. 


LITTLE ROCK LEAVES IT 
TO JACKSON 


Little Rock, Arkansas, which Governor 
Faubus made infamous on the school 
issue, has shunned a similar role on 
the Freedom Rides—leaving that role 
to Jackson, Mississippi. 

At first; it had appeared otherwise. 
The first Freedom Riders to pass 
through Little Rock in early July were 
greeted at the bus station by several 
hundred jeering whites. Upon enter- 
ing the “white” waiting room,: four 
riders were ordered by police to “move 
on,” just like in Jackson. Also like in 
Jackson, they were arrested upon 
refusal to do so. 

However, they received only sus- 
pended sentences and proceeded the 
following day on their Ride, which 
was from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
Before reaching Little Rock, they had 
used the terminal facilities at New- 
port, Arkansas without incident. 

A second group of Freedom Riders, 
including two rabbis, arrived in Little 
Rock two weeks later and ate unde- 
terred at the bus terminal. On their 
return trip to New York, they also 
tested the Little Rock airport. 


Four Held in Shreveport 


A Freedom Ride from Shreveport, 
Louisiana to Jackson, Mississippi end- 
ed before it started when four riders 
were arrested at the Shreveport bus 
station’s lunch counter. They are still 
in jail pending trial as this issue goes 
to press. 

In addition, two observers were ar- 
rested while sitting in a car outside 
the terminal. They were released on 
$150 bond. 


Sikeston Charges Dropped 


Fifteen Freedom Riders arrested in 
April for seeking service at Cyrus’s 
restaurant in Sikeston, Missouri, were 
freed when upon recommendation of 
the city attorney, Judge E. R. Schra- 
der dismissed the charges. He ruled 
there was insufficient evidence of “‘dis- 
turbing the peace.” The 15 were rep- 
resented by Charles Oldham, national 
CORE chairman. : 

They were participating in the lit- 
tle Freedom Ride, a pilot project pre- 
ceding the May 4 Ride and sponsored 
by St. Louis and Columbia CORE. 
They were traveling from East St. 
Louis, Illinois, into the “cotton coun- 


ties” of southern Missouri. 
%¥ % % 


Over 2,000 persons participated in a 
rally followed by a march to the fed- 
eral building in Los Angeles August 5 
protesting the jailing of Freedom 
Riders in Mississippi. CORE demon- 
strations were held also in St. Louis, 
Mo., and Columbus, Ohio. 


MISSISSIPPI TRIES 
TO BANKRUPT CORE 


In the process of appeal trials, Missis- 
sippi has adopted a policy of trying 
to bankrupt CORE: Each Freedom 
Rider appealing is being forced to re- 
turn to Jackson twice: once for setting 


_ a trial date and secondly for actual 


trial. (New ones are required because 
the original trials were unrecorded. ) 
This means two round trips to Jack- 
son, some from as far away as the 
west coast. Multiply this by 295 and 
one can estimate the amount of this 
expense alone. 


Secondly, in the new trials Judge 
Russell Moore has been tripling the 
original $500 bail in addition to im- 
posing maximum sentences of four 
months and $200 fines on those Free- 
dom Riders who had been given lesser 
terms at their original trials. 


As a result of Mississippi’s policy, 
CORE evolved a plan under which 
Freedom Riders willing to do so, would 
drop their appeals and surrender to 
serve the remainder of their original 
sentences. However, after two Riders 
—Doris Castle and Jerome Smith— 
returned to jail under this plan, Judge 
Moore outlawed it, citing a decision of 
the State Supreme Court in 1914. 


The appeal trials started on August 
22 with Carl Rachlin, William Kunst- 
ler and Jack Young as attorneys. The 
first case, that of Henry Thomas, a 
CORE field secretary, was the most 
extensive. Defense attorneys protested 
the systematic exclusion of Negroes 
from juries. The all-white jury delib- 
erated 45 minutes before rendering a 
guilty verdict. 


“Turn him loose . . . and blood will 
flow and there will be violence,” said 
Prosecutor Jack Travis in his final 
argument. 


Kunstler countered with: “What 
Travis is telling you is that if any 
person, including yourselves, fails to 
move on regardless of whether he has 
committed an offense, blood will flow 
in the streets.” 


All the Riders have been arrested at 
the Jackson bus, train or plane termi- 
nals simply for refusing to obey Police 
Captain Ray’s order to move on. 


The conviction of Thomas and those 
of the other Freedom Riders tried 
since, comes as no surprise. It had been 
realized in advance that appeals to a 
higher court would be necessary to 
gain legal recognition of the fact that 
the Jackson arrests are illegal. 
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Episcopal Freedom Riders Leave Jail 


Rev. Robert Pierson, son-in-law of Governor Rockefeller of New York, reads 
a statement in front of Jackson city jail following his release on bond, Septem- — 
ber 19. Surrounding him are some of the 14 other Episcopal clergymen arrested 
along with him at the bus station restaurant. They were part of a group of 
28 journeying from New Orleans to their church convention in Detroit. Their 
Freedom Ride, described as a Prayer Pilgrimage, was organized independently 
from CORE. However, CORE served in an advisory capacity and its attorney, 
Carl Rachlin, defended the clergymen in court. Like most of the Freedom 
Riders, they were given the maximum sentence—four months in jail and $200 
fines. They were jailed four days before being released on bond. Two of their 
group, Rev. James Jones and Rev. Robert Taylor chose to remain jailed-in. 


ICC RULING 


On September 22 the Interstate Commerce Commission issued. regula- 
tions prohibiting interstate carriers from segregating and from using 
terminal facilities which segregate. These regulations must be posted 
aboard buses and in bus terminals as of November 1. 


“These regulations, while helpful, can prove truly effective only if 
they are translated into action by interstate passengers’ traveling un- 
segregated and insisting on their right to do so,” commented Jim Farmer, 
CORE national director. 


FREEDOM WALK 


A new technique for protesting area- 
wide discrimination has been used 
successfully by four CORE groups: 
St. Louis, St. Louis County, East St. 
Louis and Alton. 

They organized a 30-mile Freedom 
Walk on August 26 from Alton, IIli- 
nois into St. Louis. Over 150 persons 
participated including teachers, min- 
isters and students. Preceding the 
walkers was a 4-man interracial team 
~ which tested restaurants. Those where 
Negroes were barred will be visited 
by CORE negotiators with action to 
follow if equal service is not forth- 
coming. 

Four large placards carried by the 
walkers said “‘Freedom Walk... Alton 
to St. Louis,” “End Racial Discrimina- 
tion,” “Liberty and Justice for All” 
and “Discrimination Retards Democ- 
racy.” Leaflets distributed along the 
way explained: “The purpose of the 
walk is to protest racial discrimina- 
tion which exists along our route. We 
ask that people try to overcome their 
hatreds so that all men can live to- 
gether in a new world of brotherhood 
and freedom.’’ : 

Not all the persons encountered 
along the route heeded this advice. 
The most extreme hostility was ex- 
pressed by crowds in the business 
district of Granite City. “You could 
hear curses almost all the time—not 
loud, but you could hear them,” re- 
ported one of the walkers. Several of 
the walkers were spat upon, kicked or 
shoved off the sidewalk. The walkers 
adhered to a discipline of nonviolence. 


At Wood River a group of teen- 
- agers tried to block the walk but were 
dispersed by police. On the way 
through Hartford and Madison, police 
averted incidents involving drunks 
who emerged from taverns as the 
walkers passed. 

As the walkers neared St. Louis, 
hostility declined. Loud applause and 
cheers greeted them as they passed 
through Brooklyn, the Negro section 
of East St. Louis. The group reached 
the public library in St. Louis at 
8:15 p.m., 1134 hours after their de- 
parture from Alton. Although they 
were tired, they sang some freedom 
songs before dispersing. As Dr. Al- 
fred Kuenzli, one of the coordinators, 
told the press: “We felt we had done 
something of importance.” 


% % * 


Despite a downpour of rain, 30 mem- 
bers of Baltimore CORE turned out 
to picket Gwynn Oak Amusement Park 
September 3. It was the seventh an- 
nual protest against the Park’s “All 
Nation’s Day” in which Negroes are 
refused admittance. 


BEATEN BY NEW ORLEANS POLICE... 


... are these three Freedom Riders 
(left to right) George Blevins, Frank Nelson and John Dolan. 


In protest 15 members of New Orleans CORE picketed the police station. They 
were likewise arrested. The group also conducted a sit-in inside the police sta- 
tion. Blevins, Nelson and Dolan were arrested at the home of Patricia Smith, 
where they had been invited for dinner. Police entered the home—without a 
warrant—and started asking the three whites where they were from, why they 
were in New Orleans, what they were doing in a Negro neighborhood, etc. 


Finally, the three were placed under arrest, taken to the second precinct 
and booked for vagrancy. From there, they were transported to jail in a police 
wagon. As the wagon approached the jail, another prisoner who had baited the 
Freedom Riders along the way, got up and started swinging his fists at them. 
When he heard police start to unlock the door, he yelled for help. 


“What followed was something of a surprise to me,”’ wrote Blevins in an 
affidavit submitted to the U.S. Attorney General (Nelson and Dolan also sub- 
mitted affidavits). “The first thing I noticed was a policeman’s fist coming 
toward me. The blow caught me on the side of the head before it occurred 
to me to duck. I was kicked and knocked to the back of the wagon and shoved 
out. I saw a uniformed policeman holding Nelson by his shirt collar, beating 
him over the head with a blackjack and yelling: ‘Look out, he’s trying to 
escape.’ Since Frank was on his knees, it seemed funny to me that anyone 
could think he was trying to escape. 


“Someone behind me yelled: ‘Get up against the wall,’ so I did. Another 
policeman shouted that someone had tried to take his gun. As I stood with my 
hands against the wall, a policeman struck me repeatedly over the head and 
shoulders with a blackjack. This continued for perhaps a minute. Then they 
moved the three of us inside the building and placed us in a cell.” 


The affidavit concludes: “At no time during the entire proceedings did I 
strike anyone or attempt any sort of action which would be contrary to the 
principles of nonviolence I had accepted upon joining CORE. Nor did I see 
Frank Nelson or John Dolan respond with violence at any time.” 


THE ACTION INSTITUTE 


by Gordon Carey 


I was told by several Alexandria residents that CORE’s 1961 Interracial Action 
Institute had brought to that Virginia city its first picket line. Alexandria 
was chosen as the site for the Institute because of its liberal yet southern 
exposure. Only 12 miles from the nation’s capital, Alexandria has not yet 
decided whether it is to become part of metropolitan Washington or remain 


a small colonial city of the old south. 


It was in this setting that on August 13, 40 young Negroes and whites 
from both north and south met for three weeks to explore the theory and 
practice of nonviolence. Our first task was to become familiar with the local 
pattern of segregation. We needed a project which would provide training for 
the Institute’s participants and at the same time be meaningful to the Negro 
community. We talked with local civil rights leaders. We tested and re-tested 
dozens of restaurants, movie theaters, bowling alleys and other places of 
public accommodation. We entered into negotiations with managements of 
several establishments. It finally became clear that our main project would 


be desegregation of some of the inde- 
pendent downtown restaurants. The 
drug and variety chain lunch counters, 
the Hot Shoppe and Howard Johnson’s 
had already desegregated. 


Eviction Threatened 


Less than a week after the Institute 
started, an unexpected readblock was 
thrown in our path. The Institute’s 
headquarters was the Mount Vernon 
Unitarian Church, located on a hilltop 
estate just outside the city limits. It 
was the only place we could find in 
northern Virginia which would house 
an interracial group such as ours. One 
day, about noon, two men from the 
Fairfax county zoning commission ar- 
rived at the church unannounced. I 
proceeded to the Commonwealth at- 
torney’s office and was told that I 
would be arrested next morning if 
CORE’s “school” were still in opera- 
tion. The county claimed that we were 
running a school without a license 
and that we were violating certain 
zoning regulations. 


I returned to the church and pre- 
pared for possible arrest. Other Insti- 
tute members did likewise since they 
had been threatened with arrest if 
they continued the Institute without 
me. No arrest was ever made, how- 
ever. The county had shifted to the 
position that the church was the guilty 
party. Church trustees were then 
threatened with arrest. Their reply, 
as expressed by their board chairman, 
Joseph Remington, to the county zon- 
ing administrator was: “We will not 
ask them (the Institute members) to 
leave. We are advised by our attorney 
that the county doesn’t have a case.” 
The county’s campaign of intimida- 
tion continued until a few days before 
the Institute’s conclusion. 


Following the publicity about our 
threatened eviction, thousands of nails 
were strewn, one night, on the mile- 


long driveway to the church. Picking 
up all these nails constituted an un- 
scheduled project for the Institute. 
Another outcome of the publicity was 
that Negroes in the community be- 
came increasingly interested in the 
Institute’s program. Attendance at 
meetings of the newly-formed North- 
ern Virginia CORE group rose sharp- 
ly. The group was organized by Gen- 
evieve Hughes, CORE field secretary, 
with the aid of Institute participants. 


Restaurants Picketed 


The Institute selected five Alex- 
andria restaurants as targets for de- 
segregation. Following fruitless nego- 
tiations with the managements, picket 
lines were established. Several Alex- 
andria residents joined the picketing. 
One day, a white girl volunteered to 
carry a sign. She had picketed Wool- 


worth’s in support of the southern sit-. 


ins while at college and now, wanted 
to take action in her own hometown. 


On one Sunday, we conducted a suc- 
cessful wade-in at a previously all- 
white beach. On another Sunday, we 
visited local churches to speak about 
our program. On a third Sunday we 
put on the entire morning program at 
the Unitarian Church. At one point 
we initiated a 24-hour vigil at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington to urge that its new regu- 
lations barring segregation in inter- 
state travel be truly meaningful. 


Sit-Inners Arrested 


A few days before the Institute 
ended, we decided on a small sit-in at 
the 403 Restaurant, one of the five 
which we had been picketing. Rudolph 
Lombard of New Orleans was chosen 
leader of the group. The five others 
were Robert Balogh, Betty Jean Dani- 
els, Sidney Goldfarb, William Greene 
and Inge Powell. Less than five min- 


utes after taking seats, they were 
arrested. 


That afternoon, four girls from the 
local CORE group decided on a 
second sit-in. They were arrested as 
promptly as the first group. Two of 
them were released because they are 
minors — high school students. The 
other two—Sharon Dunlop and Mil- 
dred Winfrey were jailed along with 
the six arrested in the morning. All 
eight refused bond and trial was set 
for the following day. 


Sentences of 6-months in jail and 
$250 fines were imposed by Judge 
James Colasanto with the prison sen- 
tences reduced to 30 days in the event 
of good behavior. The severity of the 
sentence outraged liberals in the com- 
munity. The case is being appealed by 
attorneys, A. Melvin Miller and Otto 
Tucker, and the eight sit-inners are 
out on bond. ) : 


CORE Group Carries On 


The Institute is over but the newly- 
formed Northern Virginia CORE 
group is carrying on. Garnell Rose- 
mond, from Cincinnati, and Bill 
Greene from Los Angeles, decided to 
remain in Alexandria for an indefinite 
period to help this effort. The 403 
Restaurant, where the two sit-ins oc- 
curred, is still being picketed. 

The picket line (shown in the above 
photo) is in front of Shuman’s, which 
although its patronage is 40% Negro 
serves Negroes only to carry food out. 
The resulting boycott, spurred by Rev. 
William Thomas, temporary chairman 
of Northern Virginia CORE, is be- 
coming increasingly effective, For ten 
days the owner would not even permit 
admittance to the few Negroes who 
ercssed the picket line, apparently 
fearing that they planned to sit-in. 


ONE DEPOT RESTAURANT 


(from the Los Angeles 
CORE publication) 


On the evening of August 9, 11 Free- 
dom Riders from the Los Angeles area 
boarded a train for Houston, Texas. 
Their purpose was to test the restau- 
rant facilities at Houston’s Union 
Station. On August 11, the 11 Riders, 
accompanied by seven members of 
Houston’s Progressive Youth Associa- 
tion were under arrest for “unlawful 
assembly.” 

The temporary redirection of the 
Ride from Jackson to Houston was 
necessitated by the recalcitrance of 
the racist-minded restaurant owner, 
J. D. Burleson. 

On August 3, Pat Baskerville and 
Frank Johnson, upon release from 
Jackson, were returning to their 
homes in Tucson. In Houston, they 
were joined by a friend, and the three 
decided to test the facilities at Union 
Station. They were arrested. In sup- 
port of them, PYA staged a sit-in at 
the station’s restaurant. Twenty of 
their members were arrested. 


Thereupon, officers of PYA and 
their attorneys began negotiations 
with the mayor. They informed him 
that Houston might become another 
Jackson if arrests continued. Con- 
scious of his city’s reputation, the 
mayor issued an order that no future 
arrests be made. Since then, city 
authorities have refused to accept any 
complaints against unsegregated use 
of transportation facilities. The South- 
ern Pacific depot, Houston’s other 
railroad station has become desegre- 
gated, PYA reports. 


However, J. D. Burleson, who op- 
erates the Union Station Restaurant, 
flatly refuses to comply with the 
mayor’s order and threatens to use 
higher authorities to prosecute vio- 
lators of his segregation policies. 


FREEDOM RIDER 
IN CRITICAL CONDITION 


Walter Bergman, who was beaten by 
white hoodlums aboard a Trailways 
bus in Anniston, Alabama on the ini- 
tial Freedom Ride, is in critical con- 
dition at Grace Hospital, Detroit— 
partly as a result of head injuries 
from that beating. 

Following an appendicitis operation, 
Bergman suffered a stroke, which doc- 
tors traced to a “pre-existent condi- 
tion of brain damage.” This, they 
attribute to the Anniston assault and 
police were notified. Mrs. Bergman, 
who witnessed the bus incident, said 
that her husband had complained of 
periodic dizziness since that time. 
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LABOR BACKS FREEDOM RIDES 


of placards supporting the Freedom Rides. The ones in this photo are 
carried by members of the Transport Workers Union. Freedom Ride — 
signs were in evidence also in the Detroit parade. 


BIAS ALONG U.S. #40 

Restaurant discrimination along that 
stretch of U.S. #40 which is on the 
main autoroute between New York 
and the nation’s capital has become so 
embarrassing that President Kennedy 
and the State Department, following 
five incidents involving African dip- 
lomats, have interceded. 

Wally Nelson, former CORE field 
secretary, his wife Juanita, Rose 
Robinson and Kay Fields met the situ- 
ation head-on when they sought service 
September 6 at the Bar-H Chuckhouse, 
near North East, Maryland. They 
were arrested and all but Kay Fields, 
who paid a $50 fine, were jailed two 
weeks in Elkton pending trial in 
circuit court. During the entire two- 
week period, the three refused to eat 
and practiced total noncooperation. 


As an outcome of the local interest 
aroused by this case, and by the con- 
tinued restaurant discrimination along 
U.S. #40, Laverne McCummings, 
chairman of Philadelphia CORE, jour- 
neyed to Elkton to organize a CORE 
group there. 


% * * 


Albert Barough, a Freedom Rider, 
was killed in a TWA plane crash on 
his way home from the National Stu- 
dent Association Convention in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


HIRE FIRST NEGRO BUS DRIVERS 


The first Negroes to drive buses in 
Lexington, Kentucky are now on the 
job as a result of a month-long cam- 
paign by the local CORE group. They 
are Frank Johnson and William Emer- 
son. Additional Negro drivers are 
expected to be hired by the Lexington 
Transit Co. in the near future. 

In late July, Clayton Jones, chair- 
man of the CORE group’s employment 
committee, wrote the company’s gen- 
eral manager, Mr. LaTonye. Having 
received no reply, the committee visit- 
ed LaTonye who told them that Jones’ 
letter had been forwarded to the head 
office in St. Louis. 

A few days later, Mr. Kelsner ar- 
rived from the St. Louis office and con- 
ferred with Julia Lewis, local CORE 
chairman, and Rev. W. A. Jones. Mr. 
Kelsner said he saw no reason why 
Lexington should not have Negro bus 
drivers. 

So, a week later CORE met with a 
group of 55 Negroes who, through the 
various churches, had expressed inter- 
est in the jobs. After reviewing the 
company requirements, five filled out 
applications. Johnson was hired on 
August 23 and Emerson, 12 days 
thereafter. 


Second Victory In D.C. 


Washington CORE won a second 
step in its fair employment campaign 
when Warner Theaters agreed to a 
nondiscriminatory hiring policy. The 
first such success was with the Wil- 
liam Hahn shoestore chain. 


Se nth i adiapeeeelciei anaes 


Victory on U.S. #40 


Three days before a scheduled CORE 
Freedom Motorcade for which over 
1400 riders had volunteered, the ma- 
jority of restaurant owners on U.S. 
#40 between the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge and Baltimore agreed to de- 
segregate. Specifically, the policy 
change affects 35 restaurants in Mary- 
land and 12 in Delaware. 


It fulfills the conditions specified by 
CORE as a prerequisite for postponing 
the Motorcade. The decision to do so 
was announced by CORE National 
Director James Farmer, Eastern Re- 
gional Representative Julius Hobson 
and New York Chairman Gladys Har- 
rington. A deadline of December 15— 
Bill of Rights Day—was set by CORE 
for a policy change by other U.S. #40 
restaurant owners. 


That section of highway had been 
the scene of repeated discrimination 
against African diplomats traveling 
between the United Nations and the 
U.S. capital. The situation had become 
so embarrassing, internationally, that 
President Kennedy and the State De- 
partment interceded. Nevertheless, 
most of the restaurants continued to 
discriminate. As a result, CORE initi- 
ated the Freedom Motorcade. 


Action in Baltimore 


Following postponement of the Mo- 
torcade on U.S. #40, over 300 of the 
prospective participants decided on a 
day-long challenge of restaurant seg- 
regation in Baltimore. 


Twenty-two sit-inners were arrest- 
ed at Hooper’s and Dickman’s restau- 
rants. Mass picketing followed the ar- 
rests. At 47 other eating places, in- 
terracial groups of five or six sought 
service and, when refused, picketed 
for the rest of the day. At only three 
establishments were Negroes served 
without difficulty. 


A training period in which CORE 
participated, preceded the action. The 
city-wide challenge demonstrated that, 
except for lunch counters, the jim- 
crow pattern still prevails in Balti- 
more restaurants. CORE will take 
mass direct action against this pattern. 
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TEST COMPLIANCE WITH ICC 


Since November 1 when the Interstate Commerce Commisison ruling against 
bus and terminal segregation became effective, CORE teams such as this 
one have been testing compliance throughout the south. 


“In every southern state except Louisiana and Mississippi there has been 
substantial compliance with the ICC rulings,” James Farmer, CORE National 
Director, summed-up at a Freedom Ride victory rally in New Orleans. 


However, he pointed out that “the situation is still spotty with some 
terminal facilities closed down, others failing to post the required ICC anti- 
segregation notices, coffee at 2lc a cup in one terminal and police aided by 
dogs enforcing segregation at some small towns.” 


Surprisingly, Alabama is not in the ranks of the generally-non- 
complying states. At the Trailways terminal in Birmingham, where Freedom 
Riders were mobbed on May 14, CORE test teams were served peacefully. 
They were also served at Anniston, scene of the Freedom Ride bus bombing 
last May. At the Greyhound terminal in Birmingham, Negroes were served, 
though the manager and a waitress who served them were arrested. Terminal 
lunch counters in Montgomery, scene of mob violence against the second group 
of Freedom Riders, started serving Negroes several months ago. 


Jackson, Mississippi, remains the chief holdout. On November 1, two 
CORE testers, Levert Taylor and Glenda Jackson, were arrested there in the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


CORE DOG 
PICKETS POLICE DOGS 


ROTECT ION 
SRUTALITY  @ ¢ 
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_Celia, seeing-eye dog for Ed Lewinson, 
a blind New York CORE member, 
heads 
misuse of German shepherd dogs in 


picket line protesting police 


a Negro neighborhood of the nation’s 
capital. Negroes have been injured or 
nearly-injured in recent months when 
these dogs have gotten out-of-hand 
while patroling, reports Julius Hob- 
son, chairman of Washington CORE 
and initiator of the picketing. It took 
place in front of 6th precinct head- 
quarters at the conclusion of CORE’s 
1961 conference-convention. About 75 
delegates participated. 


_ One of the delegates, Flora Harris, 
of Rochester CORE, reported simi- 
in the 
Negro section of that upstate New 


lar abuse of police dogs 


York community. She recalled that 
there too, CORE has conducted pro- 
test demonstrations on this issue be- 
cause Negroes had been needlessly 
endangered. She said local police ap- 
parently had been inadequately trained 
to handle these dogs. 


While use of German shepherd dogs 
against Negroes has become a hall- 
mark of Mississippi, that deep south 
state is not the only place where this 


abuse prevails. 


TEST COMPLIANCE WITH ICC 


(Continued from Page 1) 


white waiting room. Ten days later three testers—Alice Thompson, Patricia 
Smith and Frank Nelson—were arrested in Poplarville and held in the same 
county jail from which Mack Parker was dragged by a mob and lynched 
in 1959. There was some fear of a lynching in Poplarville again. Local people 
were incensed that Nelson, a white man, was a Freedom Rider. All five were 
convicted on charges of “breach of the peace.” 


In Louisiana about half the terminals tested were in violation of the 
ICC. “I want one of those nigger boys to get off: I’m gonna do him in,” was 
the comment of one policeman as testers arrived in Kratz Spring. In Crowley, 
state and local police with sawed-off shotguns and tear gas met the bus and 
barred CORE testers from entering the waiting room. In Shreveport on the 
eve of November 1, four crosses were burned, one outside the home of CORE 
Regional Representative David Dennis. Next day, the manager of the Trail- 


ways station was arrested for posting the ICC regulations. 


In South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, CORE testers found general 
compliance with the ICC although some smaller communities continue to ignore 


the new regulations. 


Walter Bergman, a Freedom Rider, 
reported by the last CORElator in 
critical condition, has improved. He 
had suffered a stroke as a belated out- 
come of head injuries inflicted by 
white hoodlums aboard a Trailways 
bus in Anniston, Alabama, on May 14. 


*% * % 


Kansas City’s Hotel Continental, 
which gained nationwide notoriety 
when Jazz Trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie 
was barred from its swimming pool, 
was a target of Kansas City CORE. 
The discriminatory pool is owned by 
the Kansas City Athletic Club. 


*% *% * 


Protesting discriminatory 
seating in Houston, Texas, thirty 
members of Boston CORE and 
NAACP picketed the Houston Oilers 
during their football game with the 
Boston Patriots. Bill Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Boston team, told local 
CORE Chairman Allan Gartner he 
was “completely in sympathy” with 
the demonstration. 


stadium 


% * * 
A CORE Freedom Day program in 


two southwest Illinois counties result- 
ed in test teams eating without diffi- 


culty at 61 out of 66 restaurants and 


bowling at two alleys. Follow-up ac- 
tion will be taken against the five res- 
taurants which discriminated. The 
program, in which 50 persons partici- 
pated, was conducted by Alton and 
East St. Louis CORE groups with the 
cooperation of local NAACP branches. 


NEGROES BARRED 
FROM TOWN'S PARK 


Negroes cannot enter the public park 
next to Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege in Richmond, Kentucky, a town 
of 12,000, because of a will written by 
a woman who died some decades ago. 

In accordance with the will of Mrs. 
David Irvin, a_ trachoma hospital 
which had occupied the park site until 
1951 was maintained on a lilywhite 
basis. Local officials hold that even 
though the land has been a public 
park for the past 10 years, the whites- 
only provision of Mrs. Irvin’s will 
should prevail. 

However, this position may well be 
reversed when the case of Mrs. Esther 
Walker is decided, finally. Mrs. Walker 
led members of Richmond CORE 
who sought to picnic in the park. She 
was arrested immediately and the 
picnic was postponed pending a court 
ruling. 

Meanwhile, the group pursues its 
campaign to desegregate local lunch 
counters. Already Newberry’s variety 
store and Luigi’s pizzeria have 
changed policy. But the going is not 
easy in Richmond, according to local 
CORE chairman Beatrice Hugely. 

For example, last spring when the 
then-CORE chairman James Flynn 
sought to see Vice President Johnson, 
who was speaking at the college, and 
to protest prevailing segregation prac- 
tices in Richmond, Flynn was arrested 
and jailed on a trumped-up speeding 
charge. After the vice president’s de- 
parture, Flynn was released and told 
to get out of town. 


RENTAL OFFICE SIT-IN 


Following this 25-hour sit-in at the rental office of the Ira Management Cor- 
poration, Mrs. Margaret Chapman (at extreme left) secured a Brooklyn apart- 
ment which she had previously been refused because of her color. Mrs. Chap- 
man, a medical secretary, is a widowed mother of three children. 


Next to her is Mrs. Rioghan Kirchner, chairman of Brooklyn CORE’s 
housing committee. Entering the door, with a bag of food for the long sit-in, 
is Arnold Goldwag, who, on behalf of his “sister,” was shown the 3-room 
apartment which Mrs. Chapman had tried, unsuccessfully, to rent. 


To Goldwag’s right is his “sister’—who in reality is Mrs. Sonya Zel- 
wain—and her son, Eric. To their right is Dr. Robert Palmer, chairman of 
Brooklyn CORE. 


Testing in Other Cities 


In Los Angeles, California, and in Rochester, N. Y., CORE groups con- 
ducted tests which have revealed widespread housing discrimination. In Phila- 
delphia—Pennsylvania’s fair housing law went into effect this fall—Leverne 
McCummings announced that CORE had distributed 25,000 leaflets urging 
Negroes to seek homes in unsegregated neighborhoods. 


The results of the Los Angeles CORE survey covering both apartments 
and houses were presented by Henry Hodge to the Interim Committee on 
‘Government Efficiency and Economy. He testified that in most cases, Negroes 
were told either that no vacancies existed or that no homes were immediately 
available. In contrast, whites were encouraged by real estate agents to buy 
or rent. One Negro couple was told: “We can’t rent to you because of the 
possibility of your having children.” 


The Rochester CORE survey, directed by Dr. William Needler and Mrs. 
Richard Reinitz, covered 18 suburban homes. At 7 of them, there was clear 
evidence of discrimination, the test teams reported. Two cases were doubtful. 
At one home the price quoted the Negro testers was $10,000 more than that 
quoted the white testers. The cases of discrimination were referred to both 
the State Commission Against Discrimination and the Real Estate Board of 


Rochester. 


ARREST 16 CORE MEMBERS FOR 
“BOMBING THEMSELVES" 


The following, really, occurred in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


On October 19 during a CORE din- 
ner meeting at St. Rest Baptist 
Church, two fire bombs were hurled- 
in causing severe damage to the build- 
ing. Six days later, 16 CORE mem- 
bers were arrested on suspicion of 
having committed the act. 


Police Chief Harvey Teasley’s fan- 
tastic. explanation: “I received infor- 
mation that the bombing of the church 
was an inside job by members of that 
organization seeking publicity and 
sympathy.” 


Public Safety Commissioner J. Earl 
Downs explained to New York Post 
reporter, Ted Poston: “You all write 
your own news up there and we'll 
write ours down here. I ain’t going to 
tell you nothing about it. Goodbye.” 


The real story of the arrests is that 
Shreveport CORE had led an 80% 
effective boycott of the Louisiana 
State Fair’s segregated “Negro Day.” 
It was during an evaluation ses- 
sion of the boycott at St. Mary’s Bap- 
tist Church that the arrests were 
made. 


After being held two days without 
charges, 10 of those arrested were re- 
leased. The other six, inluding CORE 
Regional Representative David Den- 
nis and Shreveport CORE Chairman 
Levert Taylor, were charged with 
“vagrancy and loitering.” They were 
released on $605 bond each provided 
by national CORE. 


Recalling that he had wired the 
U.S. Department of Justice the day 
after the fire-bombing, CORE Na- 
tional Director James Farmer said: 
“Prompt action on the part of the FBI 
might have averted the arrest of the 
16 CORE members on these spurious 
charges.” A description of the Ford 
pick-up truck from which the bombs 
were thrown and its license number 
had been turned over by CORE to 
Shreveport police as well as to the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 


A MASS SIT-OUT ON HOUSING 


by Richard Haley 


Editor’s Note: Since the story was written, the New Haven group has repeated 
this type of action, has picketed City Hall and is continuing its campaign for 


fair housing. 


On the evening of October 6 a long snake of two hundred Negroes and 
whites curled its way across Dixwell Avenue in New Haven, Connecticut. The 
line halted in front of the housing project. One by one they sat down on the 
sidewalk, near the curb. The much-publicized sit-out had begun. 


There’s quite a story behind it. Some of the Negroes in New Haven have 
been concerned about housing patterns in general, and the new urban redevel- 
opment program in particular. In the latter the Negro plays a conspicuous 
part by his absence. It’s the familiar story of the northern city: Negroes 
would not ‘be excluded from new housing; they just wouldn’t be able to afford it. 


Overtures were made toward the city administration—NAACP proposed a 
municipal fair housing practices code; it is still “under consideration.” The 
effective date of a new amendment to the state code was hailed with great 
enthusiasm. City government promised a closer look at the problem. But, 
after litigation covering eighteen months, local courts upheld a contractor 
who refused to sell the house he built to a Negro buyer. 


Blyden Jackson and Jim Gibbs were the nucleus of a group that became 
convinced they should try direct action. Direct action, they felt, would show 
City Council the need of immediate steps to open occupancy, and rally support 
from both the uninformed and the apathetic parts of the city. Blyden volun- 
tarily withdrew his candidacy for City Council because it seemed to be more 
hindrance than help in his campaign to improve the lot of New Haven Negroes. 
Their persistence attracted a number of like minds, action minds. Walter 
Henderson, Carleton Moss, Mike Ackerman, Paul and Libby Palmer—these 
names I remember, but there were others who worked just as hard. 


The “Negro business section” was plastered with handbills; Friday after- 
noon a soundtruck cruised the area announcing the evening rally. CORE did 


not divulge the exact time or place 
of the sit-out beforehand. The hand- 
bills promised ‘all would be revealed”’ 
to people attending the rally at 5 P.M. 
at Goin Park. 


At the park we were given a royal 
setup by the park district manage- 
ment. There was a platform with the 
red, white and blue trim; a good sound 
system, and enough searchlights for 
an air raid drill. Charlie Valentine of 
the Negro American Labor Council 
kicked-off, simply articulating the 
frustration that is part of the Negro’s 
daily life. 


Jim Gibbs pointed out that local 
school desegregation is “artificial” as 
long as housing remains segregated. 
Blyden then invited the crowd to join 
New Haven CORE in the 2-block walk 
to the Dixwell Avenue project, and to 
sit with us in silent protest against 
the silence of City Council on our 
housing woes. Guided by CORE mem- 
bers (each of whom wore an identify- 
ing armband), the audience moved out 
of the park toward Dixwell Avenue. 


Police were on hand to handle traf- 
fic — another co-operative element 
from city government. News photog- 
raphers and reporters were on hand 
also. In fact, the local press has main- 
tained a lively interest in the organi- 
zation from its beginning. 


Perhaps the most touching demon- 
stration of interest came from Mrs. 
Lula Robinson. She sat beside me at 
the curb and we began to talk. “My 
mother told me when I was just a 
little thing,” she began, “that I was 
in a low place an’ would see a hard life, 
all for being Negro. It’s been that, but 
I’m glad to live to see this.” Mrs. 
Robinson, 71 years old, was the oldest 
demonstrator in the line. 


Cameras clicked, cars sped: by, slow- 
ed down, picked up speed again. Buses 
stopped and passengers stepped down; 
they paused, looked. As many stood 
across the street, ogling, as were in 
the sit-out line. After about 25 min- 
utes the demonstrators arose and be- 
gan to scatter. The sit-out was over. 
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HELP FINISH THE 
JOB ON U.S. #40 


Over 800 persons from the entire 
eastern seaboard participated in 
CORE’s December 16 Freedom 
Motorcade on U.S. #40 between 
the Delaware Memorial Bridge 
and Baltimore. They found that 
11 more restaurants had deseg- 
regated—in addition to the 42 
under the agreement which 
averted CORE’s originally sched- 
uled Motorcade. 


At the 38 restaurants which 
still discriminate, car after car 
stopped and its occupants re- 
mained on the premises until the 
owner read them the trespass act 
in the presence of police. A token 
number of participants—14—re- 
mained until arrested and their 
cases are being appealed. Some 
of the restaurants were picketed. 


The “Victory on U.S. #40,” re- 
ported in the last CORElator, re- 
mains to be completed. So, be- 
fore driving from New York to 
Washington, or vice-versa, GET 
CORE’S FREE LIST OF THE FAIR 
AND UNFAIR RESTAURANTS ALONG 
ROUTE #40. And when you hit 
the stretch between the Dela- 
ware Memorial Bridge and Bal- 
timore: 


1. Patronize the 53 restaurants 
which now serve everyone. 


2. Boycott the $8 restaurants 
which still discriminate. 


3. Challenge Jimcrow in at least 
one of these restaurants if you 
are traveling in an interracial 
or all-Negro group: 


a. Attempt to enter and sit 
down. 


b. If refused admission, wait 
outside the door. 


c. Stay on premises until the 
owner reads the trespass 
law in the presence of po- 
lice. 


d. Then, leave under protest— 
unless you are thoroughly 
prepared to face arrest. 


e. Remain courteous and non- 
violent throughout. 


f. Report the outcome _ to 
CORE—especially if you 
ARE served. 
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Before the Tear Gas Onslaught. .. 


BROTHERHOOD MONTH, 1962 


.. . these demonstrators assembled at the parish courthouse in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, December 15 to prctest the arrest of 23 CORE pickets. Their num- 
ber totaled 4,000, most of them students frcm Southern University. At left is 
a policeman with a tear gas grenade hooked to his gun belt. Soon after this 
photo was taken, police hurled more than a dozen of these grenades at the 
nonviolent demonstrators. It took three successive tear gas charges and several 
attacks by police-guided dogs to break up the demonstration. 


Seventy participants were arrested including Ronnie Moore, chairman of 
Baton Rouge CORE and Jerome Smith, chairman of New Orleans CORE. 
Dave Dennis, CORE field secretary, had been arrested along with the 
original 23 the day before and Rev. B. Elton Cox, another CORE field sec- 
retary, was picked up the evening of the 15th for “conspiracy.” Bond ranged 
for $1,500 to $6,000 apiece. They remained jailed-in for up to three weeks. 


Temporary restraining orders prohibiting any further CORE demonstra- 
tions in Baton Rouge were promptly signed in both federal and. state courts. 
The all-white State Board of Education which administers all-Negro Southern 
University ordered expulsion of any student arrested or jailed. 


Barred temporarily from action in Baton Rouge, CORE carried its protest 
to the state’s biggest city, New Orleans. On December 18, New Orleans CORE 
organized a mass march on the State Office Building in sympathy with the 
96 jailed in Baton Rouge. All 292 marchers, including Oretha Castle, acting 
chairman of New Orleans CORE, were arrested fcr “marching without a 
license.” Most of those arrested. were Southern University students who had 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Simeon Gentry, a polio victim, was 
one of eight Lexington, Kentucky 
CORE members carried out of the 
Phoenix Hotel’s coffee shop where 
they were sitting-in. Also ejected was 
Dr. David Bronson, an_ Episcopal. 
clergyman. CORE sit-ins and picket- 
ing started last fall after Negro pro- 
fessional basketball players belonging 
to the Boston Celtics and The St. 
Louis Hawks were refused service at 
the Phoenix coffee shop. 


“FREEDOM RIDE" BOOK 


Just off the press is ‘‘Freedom 
Ride,” a book written by Jim 
Peck, CORElator editor, and 
published by Simon & Schuster. 
Lillian Smith wrote the intro- 
duction and James Baldwin, a 
brief foreward. The book is a 
human interest story—not just 
of the 1961 Freedom Rides but 
of CORE’s original “freedom 
ride” in 1947, CORE’s pioneer- 
ing .in nonviolence, the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott and the stu- 
dent sit-in movement (described 
by some of the students who 
led it). 

In buying the book you also 
will be helping CORE financially, 
since Jim Peck is donating all 
his royalties to CORE. An order 
blank is enclosed in this mailing. 


BATO N RO U G E (Continued from page 1) 


journeyed from Baton Rouge. They are thus subject to the University’s new 
expulsion edict. 3 


Ironically, the crackdown in Baton Rouge came less than a week after 
the Supreme Court voided the convictions of Baton Rouge sit-inners arrested 
in March 1960. In a decision which CORE National Director James Farmer 
termed “of historic importance,” the high court ruled that peacefully seeking 
service at a lunch counter cannot be construed as “disorderly conduct.” This 
same legal issue is involved in hundreds of other southern cases including those 
of the more than 300 Freedom Riders arrested in Jackson, Mississippi. 


Nevertheless, the Supreme Court decision failed to impress either the city 
officials or the merchants of Baton Rouge. It was Baton Rouge CORE’s demand 
upon local merchants for a fair serving and employment policy which led to 
the crackdown on CORE and its activities 


Following tests which showed that Baton Rouge lunch counters still refuse 
to serve Negroes, CORE sent registered letters to 12 local stores requesting 
negotiations. All refused. Instead, they held a closed meeting with the district 
attorney and parish attorney. The White Citizens Councils and Crusaders Inc. 
issued inflamatory segregationist statements. 


Meanwhile, CORE prepared for action by holding a 2-day workshop on 
nonviolence. Over 170 attended the workshop, which was directed by Rev. B. 
Elton Cox and Dave Dennis. Then, on December 10, CORE conducted sit-and- 
run demonstrations at Kress’s and McCrory’s—sitting-in until asked to leave. 
The next day CORE members sat-in at the jimcrow lunch counters of the two 
stores for several hours, thus closing them down. Four days later came the 
picketing and the first 23 arrests. 


Housing Pickets 


In Denver, Colorado, CORE members 
picketed Rae Bronstine after she re- 
fused to rent an apartment to William 
Roberts, a Negro doing research work 
at Colorado General Hospital. After 
Roberts was rejected, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Shockey, who are white, ap- 
plied and were told they could have 
the apartment. In additon to bringing 
the case to CORE, Roberts has filed a 
complaint with the State Anti-Dis- 
crimination Commission. 

CORElator readers who noticed in 
the last issue the photo and story of 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) CORE’s successful 
rental office sit-in, will be pleased to 
know that the group has won a second 
time. On this occasion, the sit-in and 
picket line—involving 30 CORE mem- 
bers—lasted eight hours and involved 
the Lefrak Organization, one of New 
York’s major builders. It resulted in 
Rose Beverly’s taking title to an 
apartment in the company’s Brooklyn 
College Park development. She had 
been turned away previously because 
she is a Negro. 


Meanwhile, New Haven CORE has 
presented the City Council with a pe- 


tition, signed by thousands, urging a 
city fair housing ordinance. The state 
law banning housing discrimination 
has been weakened in the courts and 
the CORE group wants supplemental 
action. Chairman Blyden Jackson said, 
“CORE will begin immediately, by all 
methods at our disposal, to bring to 
the eyes of the community all those 
who deny equal opportunities to mi- 
nority groups.” Previously the group 
protested housing conditions by a 
mass sit-in on New Haven sidewalks. 


FIRST CITY-WIDE 
ALABAMA SIT-INS 


The first city-wide lunch counter 
sit-in campaign in Alabama started 
January 2 in Huntsville. Some 75 
students from Alabama A & M Col- 
lege and from local high schools were 
involved. .They had been organized 
by Field Secretary Henry Thomas 
into a new branch of CORE. As the 
sit-ins started, Thomas was joined 
by Field Secretary Richard Haley. 


The first two arrests occured on 
January 6. Two days later 20 more 
students were arrested while sitting- 
in at Walgreen’s and Liggett’s. The 
charge was “trespassing.” Meanwhile 
50 other students sitting-in at Wool- 
worth’s Murphy’s, Sears and Grant’s 
were not arrested. 


None of the sit-inners have yet been 
served. However, they have not been 
molested and there has been no vio- 
lence. The campaign continues as 
this CORElator goes to press. 


in Brief 


Four of the “Rock Hill (South Caro- 
lina) Nine’ who were jailed-in for 30 
days on the road gang last February, 
spent this Christmas in jail. Along 
with an additional Friendship Junior 
College student, they were arrested as 
they started to sit-in at the Tollison- 
Neal drugstore. 


% * ¥ 


Protesting discriminatory stadium 
seating in Houston, Texas, members 
of CORE groups in the New York 
area mass-picketed the Houston Oil- 
ers-New York Titans professional 
football game December 10. Boston 
CORE had similarly picketed the 
team’s game with the Boston Patriots. 


% % & 


Following a 6-month waiting period, 
Philadelphia CORE has resumed pick- 
eting Horn & Hardart restaurants 
urging a fair employment policy. 
The chain hired only three Negro 
cashiers out of a total of 700. The 
Philadelphia Human Relations Com- 
mission has recently criticized the 
company hiring policies. Management 
has refused to negotiate. 


WIN JOBS AT DEPART 


il i ia 


Hink’s, the largest department store in Berkeley, California, hired its first two 
Negro sales clerks, only a few days after this CORE picket demonstration. 
Management also assured Berkeley CORE Chairman Tony Salotto that Negroes 
will be hired for other jobs as openings become available. Initial negotiations 
between CORE and the 57-year-old department store started last April. 


A Joh Well Done 


by Genevieve Hughes 


When I visited Seattle, Washington, 
recently as CORE field secretary, I 
was deeply impressed by the effective 
job the local CORE group had done in 
bringing a fair employment policy to 
the Safeway stores. 

The campaign included 
unique features, including a new “in, 
the pushcart-in. This technique con- 
sists of having a sizeable CORE group 
enter a store patronized largely by 
whites, take pushcarts and wheel them 
around the aisles, thus tying-up op- 
erations. 

In seeking applicants for the Safe- 
way jobs, the CORE group was un- 
usually thorough. CORE first obtained 
57 potential applicants from which it 
chose 15 most qualified. These 15 were 
then trained to take the tests which 
Safeway gives. 

The effectiveness of such thorough- 
ness was demonstrated when Safeway 
hired 5 of CORE’s applicants out of 
a total of 15 new employes taken-on at 
that particular time. 


several 
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the company attempted to get rid of 
one of these five on. trumped-up 
charges, but CORE came to his de- 
fense and he is still on the job. 

I was also impressed by the high 
quality of the CORE group’s litera- 
ture in connection with this campaign 
and with its effective coordination 
with other organizations such as the 
NAACP and the Ministerial Alliance. 
Seattle CORE’s Safeway campaign is 
an outstanding example of effective 
CORE action outside of the south. 


Subsequently, © 


BAIL MONEY NEEDED NOW! 


Sizeable Icans and, or, contri- 
butions are urgently needed by 
CORE for bail in the Jackson, 
Mississippi, Freedom Ride ap- 
peal cases. If you can help, 
please contact Marvin Rich at 
the CORE national office imme- 
diately. — 

There are 109 appeal cases 
yet to be tried, which means 
that a total of $109,000 is 
needed for bail alone. 


Jailed in Georgia 


(Editor’s Note: Richard Haley, CORE 
field secretary, was arrested in AIl- 
bany, Georgia on the same day as 
W. G. Anderson, head of the Albany 
Movement, Martin Luther King and 
Ralph Abernathy. The number of pro- 
test marchers arrested in Albany in 
mid-December totaled almost 1,000. 
They were finally released following 
an agreement with city officials that 
the local train and bus stations would 
desegregate in compliance with ICC 
regulations and that negotiations 
would take place regarding further 
desegregation in Albany. Setting off 
the mass protests was the arrest of 
eight Freedom Riders at the railway 
station. ) 


I was one of 266 protest marchers 
arrested in Albany, Georgia, on De- 
cember 16. The police gave little in- 
dication of personal feelings. Chief 
Pritchett directed the line of march 
toward the jail while admonishing 
white bystanders to keep moving. The 
bullpen where some of us were lodged 
is a miniature monstrosity: miniature 
as an accommodation for over fifty 
people; monstrosity, because of its 
three triple-deck bunks that left only 
a few narrow aisles of floorspace. 
Stray rays of light filtered down 
through the holes of the top bunks. 
There were no mattresses. Sanitary 
facilities are inadequate and in filthy 
condition. 


We were quickly and fortunately 
removed to Mitchell County jail at 
Camilla, Georgia. There we lived for 
sixty hours in a large cell measuring 
about 40x15. It contained three tables, 
some benches and ten double-deck 
bunks—of course no mattresses, pil- 
lows or linen. Ventilation was ade- 
quate, toilet and washing facilities 
were not. There was a broom, which 
we used frequently. At our request we 
were given supplies for mopping the 
floor. 


We arrived about 6 p.m., and were 
fed nothing that day. Sunday we had 
two meals, solely starches. On our 


Four downtown Washington, D.C. de- 
partment stores were picketed by 150 
CORE members before Christmas in 
protest over their discriminatory hir- 
ing policy. 


... is at McComb. In the foreground, CORE Field Secretary Thomas Gaither 
is talking to a police officer. The date is November 30 when six CORE Freedom 
Riders successfully desegregated the waiting room as 500 whites watched. 


Two days previously, five CORE Freedom Riders including Jerome Smith, 
chairman of New Orleans CORE, were assaulted inside the waiting room by 
a dozen white toughs. One of them kept slugging Smith while yelling “I'll kill 
him!” The five Negroes finally were forced out the door but the beating and 
kicking continued until they climbed into a cab and took refuge at a Negro 
hotel. Though City Hall is less than a block from the bus station, police didn’t 
arrive until five minutes after the mob violence had ended. In the ensuing 
days, several newspapermen were attacked on the streets and on Sunday, Oliver 
Emmerich, editor of the local newspaper, was slugged on his way to church 
by a white laborer who accused him of letting out-of-town reporters use his 
office’s facilities. 


Desegregaticn of the bus station, ordered by a federal court, in compliance 
with the new ICC regulations, was then suspended by a federal court injunc- 
tion, prohibiting CORE members and supporters from using the bus station. 
In an attempt to vacate the injunction, CORE is now appealing to the 5th U.S. 
Circuit Court. 


second Monday meal we finally re- was immediately and sharply struck. 
ceived a vegetable—lima beans—and The strongest single impression I 
a small piece of fat pork. got from the jail was its similarity to 

As we got off the bus to enter this’ a slave ship loaded with human cargo. 
jail, the sheriff warned us we could familiar freedom-song sessions, but 
expect harsh treatment if we did not’ I have seen pictures and read descrip- 
follow his orders. The “‘orders’’ were: tions of how Negro captives were 
“Don’t sing or make any other loud squeezed, stacked and piled into every 
disturbances.” We didn’t carry on the’ square inch of the allotted ship space. 
were granted permission to hold a_ Saturday night I looked at my cell- 
full-scale religious service on Sunday. mates. Together with the bunks we 

After the first few of us were in- were using tables, benches and cement 
side the jail, we noticed one young floor to bed our 88 black bodies. It 
fellow in tears. He said he had acci- was as if the clock had turned back 
dentally bumped against a guard, and two hundred years. 


_— — — a 
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MRS. FDR'S COMMITTEE HEARS 
ABOUT “SOUTHERN JUSTICE” 


by Marvin Rich 


On May 25-26, a committee of promi- 
nent citizens, headed by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, heard first-hand evidence 
on how justice is abused by many 
southern law enforcement officials in 
the civil rights struggle. 

Southern Negro students and Free- 
dom. Riders told their respective 
stories which illustrate lack of police 
protection, police violence against 
peaceful demonstrators, individual 
and mass arrests on fantastic charges, 
excessive bail and long incarceration, 
sometimes including brutality, while 
awaiting trial. 

Among those testifying was Ronnie 
Moore, presently facing up to 10 
years on a “criminal anarchy” charge 
as a result of his desegregation ac- 
tivities in Baton Rouge; Robert 
Moses, who was working ‘on voter 
registration in southern Mississippi 
when a Negro cotton farmer was 
murdered; Jim Peck, who was beaten 
almost to death last May by a segre- 
gationist mob in Birmingham, Ala. 
while police turned their backs, and 
Eric Weinberger, who was tortured 
in jail after his arrest in Haywood 
County, Tenn., where he was training 
evicted Negro sharecroppers to make 
tote bags. Other witnesses related 
similarly shocking experiences. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s committee, which 
heard the testimony, is the Commitee 
of Inquiry into the Administration of 
Justice in the Freedom Struggle. Its 
members include Roger Baldwin, Dr. 
Kenneth Clark, John Bolt Culbertson, 
Joseph Rauh, Boris Shishkin, Rev. 
Gardner Taylor, Telford Taylor and 
Norman Thomas. Counsel for the 
committee are Carl Rachlin, CORE’s 
chief attorney, and Rowland Watts of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Coordinator of the hearings, which 
took place in Washington, was Char- 
lotte Devree. 

The committee is presently study- 
ing the testimony in order to prepare 
recommendations for concrete steps 
to eliminate this type of injustice. 

A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Justice attended the hearing. 
A few days later the Department 
asked for an injunction restraining 
Shreveport authorities. 
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Protest “Louisiana Lunacy 


These pickets in front of the White House are protesting what the New York 
Post characterized editorially as “Louisiana Lunacy.” The editorial said: 
“One has to search the repressive codes of the most loathsome Communist 
and Fascist tyrannies to match Louisiana’s latest device for trying to curb 
the integrationist movement.” 


That “device” is a state “criminal anarchy” law carrying a maximum 
penalty of 10 years at hard labor. Facing trial June 13 for “criminal anarchy” 
is Ronnie Moore, chairman of Baton Rouge CORE. 


The case against Weldon Rougeau, vice chairman of Baton Rouge CORE, 
was dropped soon after CORE initiated a nationwide protest campaign. The 
case against Dion Diamond, field secretary of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee was also dropped and the cases against Robert Zellner, 
another SNCC field secretary, and Charles McDew, SNCC chairman, have been 
adjourned indefinitely. 


When the last CORElator went to press, Moore and Rougeau were still in 
the East Baton Rouge parish jail as a result of excessive bail—$12,500 and 
$7,000 respectively. CORE finally succeeded in raising the sum and they were 


Continued cn page 3 


WIN FAIR JOB POLICY 
AT PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


By Louis Smith 

As a result of threatened CORE ac- 
tion, Philadelphia’s hotels have adopt- 
ed a fair employment policy. 

For this policy to be a success, qual- 
ified Negroes must apply to the hotels 
and then report to the Employment 
Division of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, so that accurate tabu- 
lations of progress can be made. 
The Employment Division has _ in- 
formed CORE that the hotels are cur- 
rently requesting personnel to fill the 
categories of waiter, waitress, clerk 
and elevator operator. 

Previously, the hotels hired whites 
only in these categories. The Commis- 
sion so stated in its April, 1961 re- 
port. As a consequence an_ initial 
agreement was reached between the 
Commission and the Hotel Associa- 
tion but many of the hotels declined 
to observe it. 


One violator of the agreement was 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The 
Philadelphia Fellowship Commission 
was planning to hold its annual ban- 
quet there at which its civil rights 
award would be presented to Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy. Our 
CORE group protested to the Fellow- 
ship Commission, to Robert Kennedy 
and to Gustav Amsterdam, chairman 
of the Board of Bankers Security Cor- 
poration and a leading influence in 
the Hotel Association. The protest 
made clear that we would have to 
picket if the banquet were held at a 
hotel with a discriminatory job policy. 

Amsterdam responded by promis- 
ing negotiation of a new and more 
effective agreement on job policy be- 
tween the Commission on Human Re- 
lations and the Hotel Association. 
This was confirmed by the Commis- 
sion and the new job policy resulted. 


May 17, the eighth anniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing 
school segregation, was observed by 
CORE groups across the country with 
demonstrations at Republican and 
Democratic headquarters protesting 
the inaction’ of both parties on civil 
rights. 


CORE has opened its first two re- 
gional offices: one in New Orleans 
under the direction of Marvin Rob- 
inson and one in San Francisco, head- 
ed by Genevieve Hughes. There are 


smaller offices in Baton Rouge and 
South Carolina. 


: ‘a the realty office of. ‘J aah 
Eyring, along with three other Berke- 
ley CORE members, this little girl, 
Arlee Leonard, held a picket sign in- 
forming passersby of what was going 
on. She was one of 50 CORE pickets. 
The demonstration ended after a half 
hour with the realtor agreeing to 
show Robert Jefferson, a Negro, the 
house which he had previously been 
denied the right to inspect. 


Win Marathon Sit-In 
Some 400 miles southward, Los An- 
geles CORE won a sit-in which lasted 


WHILE HER MOTHER SAT-IN. .. 


35 days at Monterey Highlands hous- 
ing development. The sit-in took place 
in relays inside one of the develop- 
ment’s model homes. 

It ended when Earl Snyder, who 
took possession of the development 
through foreclosure on second mort- 
gage, sold the Lile family the house 
of their choice. The Lile’s search for 
a home started last November. They 
applied three times at Monterey High- 
lands and were refused, while a white 
CORE test team was immediately of- 
fered a house. Los Angeles CORE 
thereupon pledged to sit-in until the 
Lile’s obtained the home of their 
choice. Mrs. Lile participated in the 
sit-in. Lile is a physicist employed 
by a local laboratory. 


Precedent-Setting Decision 

Across the country in Boston, a 
housing case initiated as a result of 
CORE action resulted in the first de- 
cision by a state court to outlaw dis- 
crimination in entirely private devel- 
oped housing. 

The decision, by the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, upheld the constitution- 
ality of the 3-year-old Massachusetts’ 
fair housing law and ordered A. J. 
Colangelo, owner of Glenmeadow 
Apartments in Waltham, to rent an 
apartment to Maurice Fowler, a Ne- 
gro..He had been rejected on the 
grounds that he is a bachelor. How- 
ever, CORE tests at the time proved 
that this was a subterfuge and that 
white bachelors were able to obtain 
apartments there without difficulty. 


Two weeks of picketing by a newly- 
formed CORE group in Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, won a promise from the gen- 
eral manager of A.G.E., a big dis- 
count house, that Negroes would be 
hired promptly in non-menial jobs. 

* ¥ ¥ 
The recent action of the White Citi- 
zens Councils in sending busloads of 
impoverished Negroes up-North is “a 
device to gain cheap publicity at the 
expense of personal suffering and 
deprivation,” said CORE National Di- 
rector James Farmer in a _ widely- 
circulated public statement. 

* * ¥ 
On April 25, Talladega College stu- 
dents picketing two drugstores were 
the victims of teargas bombs hurled 
from a passing car and, the following 
day, 12 of the students were arrested. 
The group had been trained in non- 
violence by CORE Field Secretary 
Henry Thomas before Alabama il- 
legally outlawed CORE. 


MIAMI MOVIES DESEGREGATE 


A year-long campaign of stand-ins by 
Miami CORE has ended with deseg- 
regation of the city’s major movie 
theatres. 


The policy change was announced 
by the group after its test teams had 
gained admission to these theatres, 
without incident. One of the testers, 
Christian Fife, spent $9 in admis- 
sions testing the movies along Flagler 
Street, the city’s main thoroughfare. 

Ending of discrimination at the 
movies came shortly after, following 
CORE’s announcement of its forth- 
coming Freedom Highways project. 
Howard Johnson desegregated its lo- 
cal restaurants. Also, CORE’s protest 
over segregation at the City Hall can- 
teen and at a local golf course, won a 
City Commission ruling that, there- 
after, all public facilities located on 
city-owned property must serve every- 
body. 


These two Negro residents of Sumter, South Carolina stand near their fence 
as Frank Robinson, CORE field secretary, explains the important role of 
voting in the struggle for equal rights. Door-to-door canvassing is only one 
of Robinson’s chores in CORE’s South Carolina voter-registration campaign, 
which, together with a similar campaign in Louisiana, is being financed in 
part through a special $8,600 Foundation grant. 


He also conducts classes on filling-out application blanks, accompanies 
persons to registration offices and gives further instruction to applicants who 
because of error, fail to receive certificates. Directing the five field secretaries 
assigned to the South Carolina and Louisiana campaigns is James T. McCain, 
the CORE staff member with greatest experience in voter registration. 


“LOUISIANA LUNACY” (Continued) 


Continued from page 1 

released on March 16 after 56 days of imprisonment. Earlier, the two had 
served 21 days each. Ten days later, Reverend B. Elton Cox, a CORE field 
secretary, who had been sentenced on three misdemeanor charges to 21 months 
in jail and $5,700 fine, was released on $7,125 appeal bond after being held 
almost two months on legal technicalities. Before the end of March, the 
“criminal anarchy” charge against Rougeau was dropped—but not against 
Moore. Moore’s trial was originally set for May 28 and then delayed until 
June 13. 

Specifically, he is accused of being “a member of the Congress of Racial 


Equality, an organization known to the offender to advocate, teach and prac- 


tice opposition to the government of the State of Louisiana.” 

Still pending in Federal Court is an injunction brought by CORE to 
restrain Southern University from continuing to deprive civil rights demon- 
Strators of their rights to an education. 

The first hand story of the case is told in CORE’s most recent pamphlet, 
“It Happened in Baton Rouge, U.S.A.”, a copy of which is enclosed with this 
issue. The pamphlet concludes: ‘‘We must do all in our power to make the 
nation aware of what has happened in Baton Rouge. We must support CORE 


and other concerned organizations in their protest actions.”’ 


ACTION IN KENTUCKY 


Nonviolent actions against segrega- 
tion in Louisville, Lexington and 
Frankfort, prompted the Governor of 
Kentucky to call a state-wide mayors 
conference in early April. 


In Louisville, the Board of Alder- 
men unanimously passed an ordinance 
creating a City Human Relaticns 
Commisison. While, as CORE spokes- 
men pointed out, the ordinance does 
not give the Commission sufficient 
powers, it constitutes a first step. Al- 
so, while Mayor William Cowgill at a 
meeting of civil rights leaders de- 
nounced a CORE demonstration at 
the Fourth Avenue Roller Rink in 
which 19 participants were arrested, 
it was only following this picketing 
that the Board of Aldermen acted. 
More recently, Louisville CORE has 
been picketing the West End Theater 
which, though located in a Negro dis- 
trict, refuses to admit Negroes. Sam 
Switow, who also owns the now-deseg- 
regated Kentucky Theater down- 
town, contends he will not desegre- 
gate the West End until other neigh- 
borhood theaters change policy. Louis- 
ville CORE is also engaged in a fair 
employment campaign, in which some 
progress has been made. 


Sears, Roebuck has upgraded three 
Negroes and hired three more. A boy- 
cott continues at Coca-Cola in spite of 
the hiring of one Negro salesman. 
Pepsi-Cola has agreed to adopt a fair 
hiring policy. 

In Lexington, four CORE members 
—Rev. David Bronson, Rex Harrison, 
Jerry Lewis and Julia Lewis—were 
arrested for sitting-in at the Phoenix 
Hotel coffee shop. They were acquit- 
ted of “breach of the peace,” though 
Police Judge Richard Moloney, Jr. de- 
clined to rule on whether a peaceful 
sit-in violates Kentucky law. 


In Frankfort, four students were 
arrested for sitting-in at the lunch 
counter of the Frankfort Drug Co. 
The arrests were the first since the 
student group started sitting-in in 
late March. Though not affiliated with 
CORE, this student group was recent- 
ly trained in nonviolent techniques by 
Genevieve Hughes, a CORE regional 
field secretary. 


Reminder to Artists: July 14 is 
the deadline for artists submit- 
ting designs for this year’s 
CORE holiday cards. 


. says one of the placards in this 
mass picketing of the Broadway mu- 
sical, ‘“‘How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying.’”’ Heading the 
picket line are Ossie Davis, author, 
producer and star of ‘“‘Purlie Victori- 
ous” and Godfrey Cambridge, well- 
known actor and co-chairman of the 


Committee. for the Employment of > 


Negro Performers, which together 
with CORE, sponsored the protest. 


A second CORE-CENP mass picket 
demonstration took place that same 
Saturday in front of another Broad- 
way musical, “Subways Are _ for 
Sleeping.” In a New York Post col- 
umn about the picketing headed “Lily- 
white Subway,” Murray Kempton 
asks: “Are we to understand that 
there are no Negro riders on the New 
York subway Mr. Merrick (the pro- 
ducer) has recreated for us?” 


First Breakthrough... - 

. in the CORE-CENP campaign 
to end discrimination on stage oc- 
curred on May 18 with the hiring of 
five Negro actors and one Oriental 
for the forthcoming City Center re- 
vival of “Fiorello.”” When this musi- 
cal, based on the life of New York’s 
late Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, ran 
- Initially, there were no Negroes in 
the cast. 


The non-discriminatory hiring for 
the new cast was part of an agree- 
ment negotiated by CORE and CENP 
with the City Center’s drama and 
light opera companies. The City Cen- 
ter has agreed to word casting notices 
so as to encourage Negroes and other 
minority performers to audition and 
will ensure that “qualified Negro per- 
formers are included in its produc- 
tions cast in all types of roles.” 


National CORE is urginz thcse who 
plan theatre parties to make sure that 
the plays they benefit have a fair 
hiring policy. 


FACED WITH BOYCOTT, D.C. TRANSIT HIRES 55 NEGROES 


Faced wtih a possible boycott of at 
least three of its lines, the D.C. Tran- 
sit Co., which operates buses in the 
nation’s capital, has agreed to hire 
55 Negroes immediately 

The projected boycott was being 
organized by a steering committee led 
by. Washington CORE and NAG, the 
Nonviolent Action Group of Howard 
University. The committee had polled 
nearly 5000 residents of areas served 
by the 14th Street, 11th Street and 
Benning Road lines and found that 
85% of them favored a boycott un- 
less the company changed its employ- 
ment policy. Then, a car pool of 486 
autos had been set-up to transport 
persons boycotting the buses. Half a 


million leaflets were printed. Some 
were distributed at churches by mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
State, County & Municipal Employes. 
Prompting the renewed drive for a 
fair employment policy by D. C. Tran- 
sit was a story in the April 28 Wash- 
ington Afro-American which quoted 
a company official as stating that 
there were only 42 Negro drivers out 
of a total of 1900 and giving as a rea- 
son “You got too many criminals.”’ He 
also admitted that the company did 
not employ a single Negro secretarial 
worker in its main office. Julius Hob- 
son of Washington CORE estimates 
that the company derives half of its 
income from Negro passengers. 


"How to Succeed” in Show Business—Be White. . . 


CORE CALENDAR— 
SUMMER 1962 


June 28-July 1, National Con- 
vention: Miami, Florida 


July 14-July 28, Employment and 
Housing Workshop: Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


July 14-Sept. 2, Freedom High- 
ways Project (to desegregate 
Howard Johnson restaurants 
along main east coast high- 
ways to Florida. The chain’s 
14 Miami restaurants opened 
to Negroes shortly after the 
project was announced. A few 
days later the restaurant in 
St. Augustine, Florida and the 
one in La Plata, Md. opened.) 


Aug. 12-Sept. 2, Annual Action 
Institute: Houston, Texas 


PRE ” 
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Lengthy New Orleans 
Restaurant Drive Won 


by Rudy Lombard 


One of CORE’s most arduous and 
longest nonviolent action campaigns 
in the lunch counter sit-in movement 
ended on September 11 when 77 New 
Orleans lunch counters and restaur- 
ants desegregated. More than 125 
CORE members conducted tests and 
on that day were served without in- 


cident. 


First Sit-Ins 


The campaign started just two 
years ago, less a week—on September 
19, 1960. Of the seven persons par- 


__ticipatingin the initial Woolworth | 


sit-in, four of us had received train- 
ing in nonviolence at CORE’s Action 
Institute in Miami. After 6144 hours 
of sitting, we encountered our first 
in a seemingly endless series of ar- 
rests. It was the city’s district attor- 
ney, not the store manager, who ask- 
ed the group to leave and then exe- 
cuted the arrests. 

Eight days later, four of us sat-in 
at McCrory’s lunch counter. The legal 
case which grew out of this sit-in is 
now pending in the U.S. Supreme 
Court. A “criminal anarchy” charge 
against the lone white participant has 
yet to be argued at the local level. 

New Orleans CORE followed 
through with picketing, leaflet distri- 
butions and rallies. In early Decem- 
ber, eight CORE members were ar- 
rested for distributing leaflets with- 
out a permit. During the first months 
of 1961, eight more pickets were ar- 


rested. Jerome Smith, Julia Aaron, 


Dave Dennis, Doris Castle, Frank 


__Nelson,._AliceThompson_.and many. 


other CORE members served long pe- 
riods of “dead time” in jail waiting 
to be tried. Bonds were so exhorbitant 
that all available cash was soon de- 
pleted. 

Despite the activities of the Free- 
dom Rides, in which New Orleans 
CORE was deeply involved, picketing 
of Woolworth’s continued throughout 
the summer of 1961. In the fall, police 
action forced reduction of the picket 
lines to one person per store. 


Sit-Inners Harassed 


By November, New Orleans CORE 
resumed sit-ins—many of them last- 
ing all day. The number of partici- 
pants ranged from four to 20 on week- 
days, with as many as 70 on Satur- 
days. These sit-ins continued through 
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FREEDOM HIGHWAYS 


by Gordon Carey 


Mass Support 


“Tm Clarence Daniels—I suppose you. know that I.am—the manager and I’m 
ordering you to leave .. .” 

Day after day this August we heard these words from the lips of the 
manager and part-owner of a Howard Johnson’s restaurant on the through- 
way from Durham to Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Caught between the surge 
for human rights and a desire to maintain an outmoded southern way of 
life, Daniels realizes that his cause is a lost one. Only a few hundred yards 
from his eatery is a Schrafft’s restaurant which serves without discrimination. 

On Sunday afternoon, August 19, Daniels was reluctant host to over 
1,000 Negroes and a few whites who assembled on Howard Johnson’s front- 
lawn to protest the restaurant’s refusal to serve Negroes. We arrived in a 
motorcade following a mass protest meeting in a Durham church. After CORE 
National Director Jim Farmer, who led the group, was turned away by 
Daniels, he returned to the front-lawn and led the mass of protestors in sing- 
ing freedom sings and praying. Four young persons, including Waldo Mead, 
a white ministerial student; Joycelin McKissick, daughter of our Durham 
attorney, Guytanna Horton and Jon Schaeffer were already serving 30-day 
jail sentences for “trespassing” at this restaurant. Schaeffer had to serve his 
term on the road gang. 

We who demonstrated in Durham were not alone. Hundreds of persons: 
in other North Carolina cities held similar demonstrations as part of Freedom 


Continued on page 4 


Houston Action Institute by Richard Haley 


- We set up headquarters at the Hotel Algiers, right in the middle of Houston’s 
“Golden Ghetto.” For the final two weeks of August, 15 to 20 participants 
from various parts of the country under the direction of four CORE staff 
members explored the study and practice of nonviolent methods in that major 
Texas city. We divided into two sections: Norm Hill leading the one on employ- 
ment and Fredricka Teer, the one on public accommodation. 

All of us worked informally on public relations, getting the temper of 
the community. It was a mild temper. Frequently some local person would 
remark: “Houston certainly needs CORE; I’m glad you’re here!’”—and we 
would not see him again. I must add, however, that there were exceptions— 
individuals ready to work and willing to risk. 

Within the Institute we wrestled with the problem of what would be the 
most effective action project. Local people favored the downtown theaters, 
where there had been sustained local action over a year ago, but without 
concrete results. We had to consider our limitations in terms of numbers of 
persons, financial resources and time-span of the Institute. 

We decided on Mading’s Drug Store, Houston’s lone holdout on lunch 
counter desegregation. So, on August 24, six of us gratefully stepped-out of 
the 100-degree heat and started a sit- 
in at Mading’s lunch counter (see 
photo, taken by Frank Bolton). It’s a 
neighborhood store located in a nar- 
row buffer zone of integration be- 
tween the solid black blocks to the 
east and the white residential area to 
the west. 

We sat, asked for service, were re- 
fused—all according to pattern. The 
manager told us that Mading’s did not 
serve Negroes. There were no acts of 
violence, no curses, no arrests — yet 
the company policy wouldn’t have 
been any different had it been set by 
an ultra-segregationist like Leander 
Perez of New Orleans. 

One of the two Negro waitresses halted before one of us long enough 
to say: “When you all go, I’m going too.”” Nobody interviewed her, took her 
picture, gave her any token of recognition, yet her act of sacrifice is worth 
remembering. 

The counter was closed down. We sat there, reading or writing. Outside 
Ed Lewinson, blind Brooklyn CORE member and his seeing-eye dog, Celia, 
headed the pickets. The dog’s picket sign said: “Doggone it, integrate!” 
Police came to observe. A reporter conducted a lengthy interview, which was 
never published. 

_ There were subsequent demonstrations, but we did not open the counter. 
There were negotiations but they were inconclusive: Nevertheless, the Insti- 
tute was an effective lesson in the realities of nonviolent action. We were 
in Houston to study a community, to bolster a newly-fermed local CORE 
group, to study CORE principles and practices. We were there to learn and 
we learned. | 

Our final effort to penetrate the community was a public workshop at 
Pinecrest Presbyterian Church. The attendance was not tremendous but the 
audience response was good. What better way to close than with Gandhi’s 
admonition: “Your strength lies not in numbers, but in the degree of firmness 
of purpose.” 


THREE JAILED IN BATON ROUGE 
As this issue of the CORElator went to press three CORE leaders were jailed 
for “defamation” in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Rev. B. Elton Cox was charged 
with defaming the district attorney and a judge in an address before the 


- local NAACP. 


Ronnie Moore and Patricia Tate, chairman of Baton Rouge CORE, 
offered to testify before the grand jury. They were then charged with de- 
faming the grand jury. Bond for the three on these misdemeanors totals 


$20,000. Preliminary motions on Moore’s criminal anarchy trial are being 
argued. 


NEW ORLEANS—continued 


February. On occasion the sit-inners 
were sprayed with insecticide or 
doused with amonia. Acid was also 
used. CORE-inscribed caps were 
snatched off the heads of sit-inners 
and burned on the spot. Store em- 
ployees made a practice of roughing- 
up the demonstrators. One manager 
flashed a gun and on another occasion 
had stools removed from under the 
CORE occupants. Once a local TV 
cameraman was assaulted and arrest- 
ed. Police were seldom present. 

From the start of the campaign, 
CORE National Chairman Charles 
Oldham and CORE Chief Counsel 
Carl Rachlin had sought negotiations. 
Shortly after the first outbreak of vio- 
lence against the sit-inners, word 
reached us that the variety store man- 
agements and other merchants were 
ready to discuss desegregation. This © 
past February a Committee on Race 
Relations was established bringing 
together the Chamber of Commerce, 
CORE, NAACP, the Consumers 
League and others. Lolis Elie, CORE’s 
chief southern attorney, coordinated 
the participation of the pro-desegre- 
gation groups. New Orleans CORE 
was represented by its chairman, 
Oretha Castle. The September 11 de- 
segregation was the outcome of these 
negotiations. 


A Hard-won Victory 


In the course of the 2-year cam- 
paign, over 350 participants were ar- 
rested. The number of briefs filed and 
cases tried is staggering. Some cases 
are stH] pending, a few were dis- 
missed, others are still on appeal. 
Lolis Elie and other friendly attor- 
neys were kept busy constantly. 
Jail sentences averaged around 60 
days, with an additional 30 days in 
lieu of fines—and in many cases the 
full sentences were served in jail. 

Finally, the lunch counters, as well 
as other restaurants in New Orleans 
are open. Their opening is testimony 
to the dedication of New Orleans 
CORE members, their attorneys and 
their friends—and to the effectiveness 
of nonviolent action under trying cir- 
cumstances. 


The desegregation of Baltimore res- 
taurants early this summer, following 
passage of a city law against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, end- 
ed an action campaign which Balti- 
more started more than nine years 
ago. During the summer, Baltimore 
CORE tested eating places in Ocean 
City and found they had desegre- 
gated. 


My Stay in Albany 
by Marvin Rich 


Forty of us were arrested on the 
streets of Albany, Georgia, the night 
of July 24. We were jailed just a few 
hours after Chief Circuit Judge EI- 
bert Tuttle invalidated an injunction 
against demonstrations issued by Dis- 
trict Judge Robert Elliot, a Kennedy 
appointee. We were charged with 
“Impeding the normal flow of traffic.” 
Yet, when we were arrested we were 
crossing the street in a pedestrian lane 
with the green light in our favor. 
What traffic could have been impeded? 
Perhaps the traffic in ideas.. | 

We marched into jail singing 
“Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” Our mo- 
rale was high despite the prison con- 
ditions and the antagonism of the 
guards and of some—though not all— 
the white inmates. It was possible to 
shout messages from cell to cell and 
to hold rudimentary workshops. 


My cell was 7 feet high, 7 feet long 
and 7 feet deep. It contained 4 bunks, 
a cold water tap, and a commode. 
Often there were 8 of us in the cell— 
drunks, reckless drivers and integra- 
tionists. My first night I slept on the 
cement floor under a bunk in a space 
so narrow that it was impossible to 
turn over. 

All jails are essentially dehumaniz- 
ing. For white integrationists the jail 
in Albany is probably a bit worse than 
most. There are no newspapers, books, 
pencils, paper, cigarettes, razor or 
soap for the “white nigger who wants 
to tell us how to run things here.” 
Thus the police described us as they 
shoved us into cells with the white 
drunks. This incitement by the self- 
claimed “non-violent” local law officers 
was intended to provoke inmate vio- 
lence against us. It didn’t often suc- 
ceed but occasionally it did. Bill Han- 
sen suffered a broken jaw and several 
cracked ribs. 


Pilgrimage | 

Shortly after my release, Rabbi 
Kurt Flascher of Brooklyn CORE, 
Rev. John Collier, a leader of last 
year’s interfaith Freedom Ride and 
Rabbi Israel Dresner of Newark 
CORE laid groundwork for the Pray- 
er Pilgrimage to Albany. All 69 par- 
ticipants were arrested and jailed for 
holding a prayer meeting at City Hall 
on August 29. Some fasted while in 
prison. 


The number of arrests since Al- 
bany became a focal point in the civil 
rights struggle now totals over 1,200. 
Only a dozen have been tried. 


Columbus Employment-Housing Workshop 


by Lucy Komisar 


How do you negotiate with a company such as Kroger’s armed with a detailed 
analysis of its discriminatory employment policy? How do you combat the 
shocking truth that 80% of federally supported housing such as Beverly 
Manor Apartments is segregated? How do you meet violence such as occurred 
at Hilltop Pool in nearby Valleyview? These are the concrete situations which 
we encountered this July during the CORE summer workshop on employ- 
ment and housing in Columbus, Ohio, attended by some 25 persons from dif- 
ferent sections of the country under the leadership of Norm Hill. 
Negotiations with Kroger’s personnel director climaxed days of ground- 
work. (During July, Kroger’s was also the target of a CORE fair-employ- 
ment campaign in St. Louis.) I visited the main office ostensibly to look for 
a long-lost girlfriend, but in reality to count the number of Negroes employed. 
There were none. Other workshoppers applied for executive positions and 
returned with detailed accounts of Kroger’s method of recruiting and training 
managers and supervisors. Teams of three visited neighborhood stores to 
determine the percentage of Negro shoppers and residents and to interview 
employees. One afternoon, as “a sociology student at Ohio State University,” 
I interviewed a manager and three employees about Kroger’s hiring and 


advancement policies. 
Negotiators Armed With Facts 

Socio-dramas preceding our negotiations aptly captured the indignant 
air of the personnel director as he challenged CORE’s right to “dictate” hiring 
policy to him. As an outcome of the negotiations, Kroger’s pledged to hire 
Negroes as office workers and as executive trainees. Columbus CORE will 
check as to the company’s compliance. 

A considerable amount of groundwork also went into our effort to deseg- 
regate Beverly Manor Apartments. Having obtained the vital statistics on 
Columbus’s segregated, real estate power structure, four workshoppers 
approached management demanding public announcement of a fair housing 
policy. Company representatives denied having discriminated, despite CORE 
tests which had proved the contrary. However, management requested time 
to consult its national office prior to agreeing to any public statement of open 
occupancy. Columbus CORE is following through on this. } 

Since our workshop was aimed at northern problems, we had not planned 
training to meet, with nonviolence, the type of violence encountered by deseg- 
regationists in the deep south. However, such a training session was neces- 
sitated by the assaults on Columbus CORE members picketing Hilltop Pool 
over its refusal to admit Negroes. 

The day after that training session, we walked the picket line with such 
decorum that even a few of the jeering onlookers commented on our discipline. 
(See photo, taken by Bob Adelman.) On several occasions, CORE pickets at 
the pool were harassed by segregationist youths in crowds of up to 100. 


CORE groups have played leading 
roles in campaigning for desegre- 
gated schools in San Francisco and 
Oakland, Calif., Syracuse and Mal- 
verne, N. Y., and Englewood, N. J. 


>. ¢ % 


Crosses burned on the lawns of two 
residents and dynamite sticks found 
at the homes of two others did not 
deter a newly formed CORE group in 
Lebanon, Tenn., from carrying on its 
activities aimed at desegregating the 
community. One such activity was 
picketing of the Capitol Theater dur- 
ing which five were arrested for 
“breach of the peace” and later 
acquitted. 
%* %* % 

Two CORE fair employment cam- 
paigns, marked by picketing and se- 
lective buying, ended_ successfully 
with signed agreements by manage- 
ment—the first to be put in writing 
in their respective areas. One was 
with the Ebinger bakery chain in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and the other with the 
Denver Dry Goods Co. in Denver, 
Colo. 


FREEDOM SONGS RECORDED 
Come all you freedom lovers 
Good news to you I tell 
About the good old freedom 
fighters 
Who’ve come here to dwell! 
This is the first verse of “Which 
Side Are You On, Boy?’, one of 
the dramatic songs in CORE’s 
new Sit In Songs album. Record- 
ed by Freedom Highways par- 
ticipants on the Audio-Fidelity 
label, the album contains numer- 
ous moving songs of protest, 
most of which are led by Field 
Secretary Hank Thomas. 

Music critic Nat Hentoff said 
of the album: “The music which 
has emerged from these experi- 
ences has restored the fiery art 
of American topical song.” 

The album can be ordered di- 
rectly from CORE; both mon- 
aural and stereo are $3.95. 


Please send. me 
Songs albums 
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FREEDOM HIGHWAYS—continued 


Highways, CORE’s summer project aimed at desegregating chain restaurants 
along main southern auto routes. : 

In Raleigh, the state capital, 300 persons stood in protest on Howard 
Johnson’s front-lawn after being refused service and were drenched with 


hoses manned by restaurant employees. 


Arrests and Insecticide 


In Statesville, which calls itself the “City of Progress,” the 300 persons 
who demonstrated at Howard Johnson’s were not drenched like in Raleigh, 
but 21 of them were arrested by police. During the arrests, police bru- 
tally beat 15-year-old Patricia Long. The arresting officer later claimed she 
had “assaulted” him. A 20-year-old Negro boy was beaten on the face with 
a billie-stick and manhandled. He was charged with resisting arrest. 

Following these incidents, Jim Farmer and I hastened from Durham to 
Statesville. We arrived at midnight and found 75 persons still gathered at 
the Baptist church. Rev. Wilson Lee was announcing that there would be a 
mass meeting the following night and that we would then march from the 
church to the jail where those arrested were being held. Statesville’s Negro 
population is only about 5,500. Yet over 600 Negros jammed the church next 
evening and walked silently to the jail. 

Farmer and Rev. Lee led the walk. Upon our arrival, police ordered us 
to disperse. We refused. Within minutes, as Rev. Lee offered prayer, a 
jeep used for insect extermination approached the hushed crowd. A thick fog 
of insecticide completely enveloped us. No one panicked or fled. Amid coughs 
and sneezes, Rev. Lee continued to pray. Then, he calmly led us through the 
fog and back to the church. 

In response to protests by the press and public the following day, Mayor 
Bagnal stated: “We always fumigate the street at City Hall at 10:04 Mon- 
day nights.” Earlier, the police chief had denied that our demonstration had 
taken place at all. 

Project's Impact 

Throughout the month, hundreds of North Carolinians joned the 25 
full-time participants in Freedom Highways. These 25, following a 2-week 
training period in nonviolence at Greensboro, spent two weeks in Durham, 
then divided into groups of five which fanned out into various sections of the 
state. Rudy Lombard, a CORE vice-chairman, and I were coordinators of the 
project. 

Howard Johnson, Holiday Inn and Dobbs House restaurants along the 
state’s main highways were the scenes of picketing, marches and stand-ins. 
Not only Negroes, but whites also demonstrated. There was considerable cus- 
tomer support. As many as 20 white customers walked out at one time in 
support of our efforts. At Greensboro, where we desegregated the Hot Shoppe 
restaurant, white baseball players of a New York Yankees farm club joined 
our sit-in. At Durham, a white ministerial student joined our protest and 
went to jail with members of our group. | 

The number of arrests throughout the month totaled 95, most of them 
in Charlotte. Moon Eng, a young Chinese Freedom Highways participant, 
was arrested six times for “trespassing.” Frank Nelson, a white participant 
sentenced to 60 days, fasted 20 days and had to ke force-fed in state prison. 

September 1 was the official termination date for the project, but many 
of the 25 full-time participants decided to continue their action along with 
persons in the communities. Other participants were still in jail serving their 
sentences. 


Results 


As the project spread from city to city, Governor Terry Sanford found 
he could no longer ignore it. On August 24, he met with Farmer and Negro 
leaders from four cities and announced that a panel of leading citizens was 
being formed to negotiate with Howard Johnson’s and other highway res- 
taurants. Our committee hailed this as “a step in the right direction,” but 
announced that the CORE action program would continue. 

I feel that Freedom Highways has been one of CORE’s most successful 
national projects. It already has opened nearly 100 restaurants along southern 
highways. In Florida alone, we succeeded through negotiations in opening all 
67 Howard Johnson’s. In North Carolina there are 20 Howard Johnson’s. When 
we started our August project, only four of them were desegregated. Now, 
nine serve Negroes and more are expected to desegregate in the near future. 
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RE-ARRESTED IN BATON ROUGE 


Although “defamation” indictments 
against three CORE leaders and the 
local NAACP chairman in Baton 
Rouge, La. were dismissed on October 
1 because of systematic exclusion of 
Negroes from juries, the four were 
promptly ordered re-arrested on bench 
warrants. These were based on a “bill 
of information” containing the same 
allegations as the dismissed indict- 
ments. 

The issue of lily-white juries in 
Baton Rouge parish was raised suc- 
cessfully by CORE defense counsel, 
which include Carl Rachlin of New 
York, Lolis Elie of New Orleans and 
Murphy Bell of Baton Rouge. 

Rev. B. Elton Cox, CORE field sec- 
retary and Rev. Arthur Jelke, tocal 
NAACP chairman are accused of “de- 
faming” a judge and district attorney 
at an NAACP mass meeting. Ronnie 
Moore, former chairman of Baton 
Rouge CORE who is still facing a 
“criminal anarchy” indictment and 
Patricia Ann Tate, present chairman 
of Baton Rouge CORE, are charged 
with “defaming” a grand jury by of- 
fering to testify on behalf of Cox and 
Jelks. Trial is set for November 29. 


BUS STATION SIT-INNERS 
ARRESTED 


In defiance of the June 4 Supreme 
Court decision outlawing police en- 
forcement of discrimination in bus 
terminals, Tallahassee police on Sep- 
tember 25 arrested five local CORE 
members seeking service at the Trail- 
ways lunch counter In Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

They were tried on October 4, only 
four days before the Supreme Court 
issued a decision specifically uphold- 
ing the 1961 Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations on bus termi- 
nal desegregation. 

Ironically, in convicting the five, 
Judge John Rudd cited the ICC regu- 
lations as “a usurpation of legislative 
powers.” He sentenced them to $300 
fines or 60 days in jail. Patricia Ste- 
phens was given an additional $100 
fine because of her previous convic- 
tion resulting from CORE activities. 
The other four are James and Julian 
Hamilton, Rushen Kennon and Ira 
Simmons. 

In addition to appealing, the five 
have filed a million-dollar damage suit 
against the city and are seeking an 
injunction to stop Tallahassee’s en- 
forcement of “apartheid”—the South 
African term for its ultra-extreme 
type of segregation. 
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Desegregate-Ho ward- Johnson: G a 


This photo shows one of the picket demonstrations conducted across the coun- 
try on October 6, which CORE had designated as Desegregate-Howard John- 
son’s Day. Reports from over 30 cities in 15 states indicate that a total of — 
several thousand persons, many of them students, participated. 


On the eve of the demonstrations, Howard Johnson, for the first time, 
negotiated in person with a CORE committee on desegregation of the com- 
pany’s southern restaurants and motor lodges. No agreement was reached 
then. At the next session, seven company-owned restaurants in Oklahoma 


were integrated. 


Two days before the demonstration, Philip and Morris Rubenstein, 
owners of five franchised Howard Johnson’s in New York City, publicly en- 
dorsed CORE’s position. Following negotiations with a CORE committee, 
they agreed to issue a public statement calling upon other franchised res- 
taurants and upon the Howard Johnson Co. itself, to desegregate in the south. 


-Some Howard Johnson restaurants, like those owned by the Rubenstein 


brothers, are franchised rather than owned outright. Insertion of a non-dis- 
crimination clause in the franchise agreements, is one of CORE’s demands. 


Another demand is that the company drop all charges against persons 
arrested for sitting-in at Howard Johnson restaurants in North Carolina 
during the Freedom Highways project. Over 100 such arrests have been made 
and while some cases were dismissed, other persons were sentenced to as 


much as 60 days in jail. 


The Freedom Highways project originally was 
(Continued on page 4) 


A Carolina City—15 Years Later 


by Jim Peck 


When I returned to Durham, North Carolina this August for the start of 
CORE’s Freedom Highways project, it was my first visit since the pioneer 
“freedom ride” of 1947. Inevitably, I kept contrasting and comparing—trying 
to measure the degree of progress, and lack of progress, in civil rights over 
the 15-year period. 

Within an hour after my arrival, I was assigned to picket an Eckerd’s 
drug store located in the heart of the white downtown section. The picketing’s 
objective, attained before the project ended, was to get management to 
agree to hire Negroes in non-menial positions. As I picketed, I reflected how 
this type of protest in a place like Durham would have been inconceivable 
15 years ago. True, I heard some abusive remarks from a few passersby, 
but neither they nor the police molested us. In 1947 we would have faced vio- 
lence on that street—not just profanity—that is if we had not been arrested 
the very instant we donned our placards. 

It would have been still more inconceivable in 1947 that Durham authori- 
ties would have permitted a stand-in such as some of us conducted the fol- 
lowing evening at the steamtable of the city’s biggest cafeteria, the S. & W. 
As a result of our refusal to leave unless the Negroes in our group were 
served, the cafeteria closed-down at the peak of the busy dinner hour. 
Most heartening to me, as we stood there, was the number of customers 
who approached the manager and spoke-up in our favor—in Durham, North 
Carolina. A white ministerial student, Waldo Mead, joined our stand-in at 
the cafeteria next day and later went to jail with three Negroes of our group 
for the “crime” of trying to eat at the local Howard Johnson’s restaurant. 

The August 12 mass demonstration at that Howard Johnson’s, in which 
over 1,000 Durham Negroes plus a few whites, stood in protest on restaurant 
property, risking arrest for “trespassing,’”’ would have been most unthinkable 


of all in 1947. 


| Action in Progress 

In short, I was encouraged during this summer’s re-visiting of Durham— 
not by any overall change in 15 years, but by the fact that nonviolent action 
is in progress and that considerable gains have been won as a result. This 
action, mainly by Negro students, started in 1960 alcng with the south-wide 
lunch counter sit-in movement. Soon thereafter, Durham’s lunch counters were 
desegregated. The city buses were desegregated. Schools started to integrate. 
A number of downtown stores were prevailed-upon to hire Negro salespeople. 
A Negro has been elected to the city council. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of segregation remaining. No eating places other than the lunch 
counters (and Schrafft’s restaurant) serve Negroes. No theater in the white 
section admits Negroes to any section but the upper balcony. 

In 1947, however, not only was there no direct action whatsoever aiming 
toward a change, but there was no prospect of any. Only a handful of Negroes, 
such as Professor E. C. Boulware, even dared to favor our passing through 
Durham on our 1947 bus trip. It was heartening for me to meet Boulware 
again after 15 years and to find him still active in the desegregation struggle. 
It was a pleasure to meet Rev. Arthur Thomas, a young white minister who 
had succeeded in establishing a small, interracial church in Durham. It was 
an agreeable surprise to discover that our local attorney was Floyd McKis- 
sick, who had first become interested in 1947 when, as a student, he decided 
to join our bus trip for a lap. Today he is a leading civil rights lawyer and 
one of Durham’s chief advocates of nonviolent action. His daughter Joycelyn, 
presently a student, was among the first group jailed in the Freedom High- 


ways project. 


ARRESTED—RETURN TO PICKET LINE 

Alderman William Clay, long active with St. Louis CORE and the group’s 
chairman, Lucian Richards, were arrested September 21 while distributing 
leaflets in connection with a fair-employment picket demonstration at Kroger’s 
Wells Avenue store. 

Taken to the nearest police station, they were presented with summonses 
on a charge of disturbing the peace and were released without bond. There- 
upon, they promptly_returned to the picket line and resumed their leaflet dis- 
tribution at the store’s entrance. Police again appeared and again issued sum- 
monses but this time made no arrests. 


Nazi Counterpicket 
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In snapping this photo, Bob Adelman 
caught the expression of hate on the 
face of this American Nazi Party 
member as he virtually ran up and 
down in front of the White House on 
September 22 with obscene placards in 
each hand. He was counterpicketing 
some 100 pickets who were engaged in 
a 24-hour vigil and fast initiated by 
Brooklyn CORE to urge firmer federal 
action for enforcement of civil rights. 


The day before, James Meredith 
had been rebuffed for the first time 
from the University of Mississippi by 
Governor Ross Barnett. The unreason- 
ed hate involved in Barnett’s posture 
—which resulted in mob violence when 
Meredith finally was admitted a week 
later—is nc different than that incited 
by the above Nazi. Before long, this 
Nazi was joined by five others—all in 
uniform. The counterpicketing ended 
after a couple of hours with the ar- 
rest of the Nazis following an alter- 
cation with a passerby. 


The CORE vigil ended next day at 
2 p.m. Shortly after the demonstration 
started, a committee of six, headed by 
Oliver Leeds, chairman of Brooklyn 
CORE, held a 214-hour meeting in the 
White House with Lee White, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assistant on civil 
rights. 


HOUSING SIT-IN LEADS TO PACT 
As a result of a 6-hour sit-in by Phil- 
adelphia CORE members at a sample 
home in the northeast section, nego- 
tiations took place which resulted in 
a broad, anti-discrimination agree- 
ment with the Home Builders Associ- 
ation, which represents all major 
builders. 

In addition to merely ceasing dis- 
crimination in the sale of new homes, 
the builders agreed to enroll their 
salesmen in the State Commission’s 
training program on how to handle 
white buyers who are afraid to pur- 
chase in developments where Negroes 
live. The builders agreed to also use 
the State Commission’s facilities for 
community education in instances 
where a house is sold to a Negro in 
an all-white neighborhood. 


“CORE’s_ next step will be to get all 


the interested agencies together and 
get the Negro community to take ad- 
vantage of this new agreement,” an- 
nounced Louis Smith, chairman of 
Philadelphia CORE. “Without this, 
the agreement is valuless.”’ 

Action Campaign Wins at H & H 

A year and a half of negotiations 
and _ picketing, climaxed with a sit-in 
at the executive office has resulted in 
adoption of a fair hiring policy by 
Horn & Hardart restaurants in Phila- 
delphia. 

“The firm has hired 38 Negro wait- 
resses and 5 cashiers,” reported Louis 
Smith, chairman of the CORE group 
which conducted the action campaign. 
‘We are now convinced that Horn & 
Hardart is now practicing a policy of 
merit employment. We will make pe- 
riodic checks to see that they continue 
this policy. 


CORE has sponsored a number of ral- 
lies across the country, particularly 
on campus, to support James Mere- 
dith in his successful admission to 
the University of Mississippi. On 
campus, CORE backs the student or- 
ganizations’ armband campaign, call- 
ing for students to indicate their sup- 
port of Meredith by wearing white 
armbands. 


% *% *% 


Pending trial of a $50,000 damage 
suit brought by Mrs. Gloria Mims, 
a Negro member of Berkeley (Calif.) 
CORE, Values, Inc., a local realtor has 
been enjoined from discriminating in 
the rental of housing accommodations. 
* ¥ * 

A two-year campaign by Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) CORE ended recently when 
the Ann Arbor News adopted a policy 
of refusing classified advertisements 
(except “Situations Wanted’) with 
racial designations. 


A TENNESSEE TOWN TODAY 


by Mary Hamilton 


In this small rural community of Lebanon, Tennessee, people have begun to 
react to the freedom movement. Negro citizens had been watching eagerly the 
progress towards desegregation in many southern cities. They saw that 
action was initiated usually by students, ministers and professional people. 


Lebanon Negroes felt handicapped by their meager high school educa- 
tion. They felt the economic pinch of take-home pay averaging only $28 per 
week. They looked at their own community and needed no one to remind them 
that it was totally segregated. Daily, they were confronted with denial of all 
chemmontary rights other than the right to trade with the merchants. 


2. eee oer = 


' The school system was 
completely segregated. All 
restaurants were closed to 
them. The one theater pro- 
vided for Negroes a glass- 
ed-in jimcrow nest in the 
balcony. There are no rec- 
reational facilities for Ne- 
gro youth. Negroes are de- 
nied the use of public bath- | 
rooms. Separate drinking 
fountains are found in the 
courthouse and at major 
supermarkets. Swimming 
pools at tax supported state 
parks do not admit Ne- 
groes. (Photo shows Bobby 
Joe Jennings and Sam 

“—— Hastings standing-in at 
Cedars of Lebanon State Park.) Laundeaune have “white only” signs on their 
doors and windows. Federal Housing projects are segregated. The few Negroes 
who have civil service jobs are required to do the same amount of work as 
whites but receive less pay. Runaway factories from the north which employ 
approximately 1,000 workers refuse to hire Negoes for jobs other than janitors. 


Action for Change 

At the start of the 1961 school term, a young Negro minister, Rev. Cor- 
dell H. Sloan filed suit against the board of education. The outcome was an 
order to desegregate the schools of the entire county. 

Since last March this small community has been subjected to intense 
harassment from segregationists. On one occasion, a mob of 500 attacked 30 
Negroes holding a planning council in a one-room building. Windows were 
smashed with huge rocks and lights were shot-out. While the mob, armed 
with knives and lead pipes began to converge, the police turned their backs. 
It was not until more shots were fired from the mob that the police dispersed 
the attackers. Cars were rocked and overturned and many persons were severely 
beaten. Hooded individuals drove through the Negro housing projects firing 
shotguns. One Negro student attending previously all white Lebanon High 
School, was roughed-up on the last day of school. In August 1962, two crosses 
were burned in the Negro residential area. Two Negro teachers, concerned 
with civil rights, were not rehired for the current school year. The superin- 
tendent refused an explanation despite a petition bearing 500 names. 

Since the start of CORE action, one lunch counter at a variety store has 
desegregated. Two downtown drug stores have closed their food counters. 
Before I left Lebanon, the owners of the theater, Martin Amusement Co. of. 
Columbus, Ga., contacted the new CORE group, which I helped to organize, 
for negotiations. 

- Current plans are for a mass boycott of downtown stores and of two 
major super-markets from Thanksgiving until Christmas. It is felt that apply- 
ing direct economic pressure will force the downtown merchants to open their 
facilities to all. 

When a city alderman was approached about the violence directed against 
Negroes, and the lack of police protection, he explained that the city’s con- 
cern is the “health, welfare and morals” of the community. 


San Francisco School Sit-in 


This photo showing members of San Francisco CORE sitting-in, was taken at 6:30 a.m., September 19 in the Galileo 
High School auditorium. The night-long sit-in started after a meeting at which the board of education rejected 
CORE’s plea for “appointment of a citizens committee to study the problem of de facto segregation and to arrive 
at educationally sound solutions.” The plea was made by Will Ussery, chairman of San Francisco CORE, in a speech 
before some 1200 persons attending the board meeting. 


Victory in Berkeley . 

On the same evening that CORE’s school desegregation proposal was rejected in —_ Francisco, across the bay, 
Berkeley’s board of education adopted a similar plan by Mrs. Roselyn Leonard, chairman of Berkeley CORE. 

“Berkeley Faced It; We Didn’t” was the apt head on an editorial which appeared two days later in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. It said: “A comparison of the ways in which the Berkeley and San Francisco school boards 
faced the segregation issue . . . is so odious and unfavorable to San Francisco that we are deeply dismayed.” 

Also on September 18, Oakland, another city across the bay, was the scene of picketing against de facto school 
segregation. Douglas Jones, chairman of Oakland CORE, pointed out that it was the second such demonstration by 
CORE at headquarters of the board of education. 


Boycott in Syracuse 


An opening-day boycott during which CORE pickets marched in front of the 90%-Negro Washington Irving 
Fiementary Schovui in Syracuse, N. Y., kept over 900 of the school’s 1100 students away. 


During the demonstration, 28 mothers accompanied by three CORE spokesmen, visited the acting school super- 


intendent to “register our protest, not our children.” Prior to opening day, the CORE group had picketed the board 
of education and a meeting of the Republic County Committee addressed by Governor Nelson Rockefeller. CORE and 
the IUE also picketed a conference of state boards of education. “Syracuse CORE is pledged to whatever action is 
necessary to bring integrated education to Syracuse schools,” said the group’s chairman, George Wiley. 


Three other localities where CORE groups have been particularly active in combatting de facto school segrega- 
tion are Malverne, N. Y., Englewood, N. J. and Philadelphia, Pa. 


“UNCLE TOM'S CABIN" DESEGREGATE-HOWARD-JOHNSON'S DAY 


A hurriedly built shack which serves (Continued from page 1) 


as sales office at Centerview Estates 
has been dubbed by Los Angeles Scheduled to end September 1 but because of widespread community support 


‘6 , it has been extended, with many North Carolinians and a few CORE volun- 
ase Ne 2 — mean an de teers from other parts of the south presently involved. Ten of the 20 Howard 
At Centerview Estates, Don Wilson, Johnson restaurants in North Carolina still segregate. Demonstrations con- 
the builder, is willing to sell homes tinue in Statesville, Raleigh, Hishory, Durham and Greensboro. 
to Negroes—but not at his other two All of Florida’s Howard Johnson restaurants now serve everybody and 
developments: Dominguez Hills and Maryland’s became 100% desegregated when, on the eve of the October 6 
Southwood Riviera Royale, which have demonstrations, the Howard Johnson at Millington for the first time served 
been picketed by CORE since July. Negroes. 
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A True Tale Of Tallahassee 


by Richard Haley 

(Editor’s Note: The writer of this 
story in 1960 was teaching at Florida 
A &M University in Tallahassee. He 
took a leadership role in the local 
CORE group’s campaign to desegre- 
gate lunch counters. As a result, he 
was named “Teacher of the Year’’ by 
the university’s Student Congress. 
Also, as a result, he was dismissed 
from his position, without explana- 
tion. Now, he is assistant to CORE’s 
national director.) 

On January 8, two Negro students 
walked into Woolworth’s in Tallahas- 
see. They sat down at the lunch coun- 
ter, ordered and were served without 
incident. This scene was repeated, 
with minor variations at Walgreen’s, 
Neisner’s, McCrory’s and Sears Roe- 
buck. A 3-year CORE campaign in th2 
only Florida city still maintaining 
lunch counter segregation, had ended 
successfully. 

The campaign’s first sit-in occurred 
at Woolworth’s on February 13, 1960. 
A second sit-in a week later resulted 
in arrests. Five of those arrested— 
Patricia and Priscilla Stephens, John 
and Barbara Broxton and William 
Larkins, Jr.—set a precedent by be- 
coming the first jail-ins of the nation- 
wide student movement. Rather than 
bail-out, they served 46 days. Patricia 
wrote from Leon County Jail: “ ‘We 
could be out on appeal but we all 
strongly believe that Martin Luther 
King was right when he said: ‘We’ve 
go to fill the jails in order to win our 
equal rights.’ ”’ The five students were 
recompensed by receiving the first an- 
nual CORE Gandhi Award. But tho 
lunch counters remained segregated. 

CORE suspended its picketing for 
several months at the request of sev- 
eral local leaders, but no change took 
place. So, picketing and sit-ins were 
resumed. In March 1961, Patricia 
Stephens and Ben Cowins were ar- 
rested at Neisner’s after they were 
attacked by several white men. Pat’s 
sentence was later reversed, but Ben 
chose to be jailed-in. 

First break in Tallahassee’s segre- 
gated eating pattern occurred as a re- 
sult of the Freedom Rides in the sum- 
mer of 1961. Complying with the new 
ICC regulations which resulted from 
the Rides, the Greyhound and Trail- 
ways lunch counters desegregated. 
Following the arrest of 10 ministers 
and rabbis on CORE’s Interfaith 
Freedom Ride, the airport restaurant, 
operated by Union News Co., closed 
for several months but finally reop- 
ened on an integrated basis. In the 
shortly after an- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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NEW FREEDOM TASK FORCE IN SOUTH 


by Gordon R. Carey 


This photo shows mass picketing of the S & W Cafeteria in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. CORE’s campaign to desegregate the S & W and Mayfair 
cafeterias, which has beccme a major issue in Greensboro, is just one of the 
projects in which CORE’s newly-established Freedom Task Force is involved. 
During November, 111 Negroes and whites were arrested for sitting-in at 
the two cafeterias. First to be tried was Isaac Reynolds, one of the initial 
volunteers for the Freedom Task Force. Both he and Riehard Ramsey, who 
was tried with him, received 30-day jail sentences after rejecting suspended 
sentences with the proviso that they not be convicted of a similar offense for 
a year. Their attorney, Floyd McKissick, announced that the cases wil] be 
appealed. Trials of the 109 others are scheduled to start as this issue goes 
to press. 


The Greensboro campaign is but one example of the type of project being 
aided by members of the Freedom Task Force, who in effect are full-time 
volunteers. The Freedom Task Force, which went into action December 1, fol- 
lowing a final 2-day training period, is a ccntinuation of last summer’s suc- 
cessful Freedom Highways project. Although it is still small and in the 
experimental stage, its participants have been active in a number of com- 


munities. 
(Continued on page 2) 


TALLAHASSEE 
(Continued from page 1) 
nouncement of CORE’s’ Freedom 


Highways preject, all Howard John- 
son restaurants in Florida—including 
Tallahassee—desegregated. 

This past fall, a full-scale sit-in 
campaign was started and I returned 
to Tallahassee to help coordinate it. 


Police seemed grudgingly committed 


to maintaining peace inside the stores, 
despite threats and profane language 
from white onlookers and exhibition 
of some lethal-looking knives. The lone 
white CORE member, chief target of 
the threats, was escorted to safety in 
the center of a hollow square of Ne- 
gro CORE members. One of our cars 
was damaged. But police made no ar- 
rests nor even issued any warnings t92 
those molesting us. The sit-ins con- 
tinued. pt Re | 

Finally, for the first time, a promi- 
nent downtown minister succeeded in 
arranging a meeting between a CORE 
committee and a representative of one 
of the stores. Ironically, this manager 
hastily informed us not only that he 
was not authorized to represent the 
other stores, but that he could not 
even represent his own. Eventually, 
however, negotiations with the man- 
agements got under way and an agree- 
ment was reached to desegregate the 
lunch: counters early in January. A 
long-overdue change, which had been 
successfully delayed by the segrega- 
tionist City Commission, finally be- 
came a reality. 


FORT SMITH'S LUNCH 
COUNTERS DESEGREGATE 

First project of the CORE group 
formed in Fort Smith, Arkansas last 
September was to desegregate the lo- 
cal lunch counters. By mid-January 
thne~lunch counters of Woolworth’s, 
Kress’s and McCrory’s were serving 
everybody, regardless of color. 

The change was_ accomplished 
through a series of negotiations ses- 
sions with a committee appointed by: 
the mayor, who took the initiative 
after receiving CORE’s request for 
his intercession. Reginald Watson, 
chairman of Fort Smith CORE, head- 
ed the group’s negotiating team. 
CORE National Chairman; Charles 
Oldham and CORE Field Secretary 
Mary Hamilton participated at vari- 
ous stages. 

According to the agreement reach- 


ed two-man test teams ate at the lunch . 


counters during the week preceding 
desegregation. The Sunday prior to 
the change, announcements were made 
in the city’s churches. Under terms of 
the agreement, desegregation will 


shortly be extended to other eating 
places in Fort Smith. 


TASK FORCE 


(Continued from page 1) 

In Lebanon, Tennessee, Winston Locket and Jon Schafer have been work- 
ing with our new CORE group there in a situation where violence has 
threatened. Early in January, while Winston was picketing a food store where 
CORE is seeking a fair employment policy, a stick of dynamite was planted 
on the roof. It was only after protests to the governor and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice that local police began providing adequate protection and 
taking steps to prevent violence. ; 

In Durham, North Carolina, the Royal Ice Cream Co. operates an ice 
cream parlor with a front room for whites and a back room for Negroes. As 
far back as 1958 a young Negro minister, Rev. Douglas Moore, organized sit- 
ins by high school students, who constitute most of the establishment’s cus- 
tomers. The action was renewed with vigor in November when members of 
CORE and the NAACP youth group began picketing and boycotting. 

During a Task Force training session, which I was leading, a minister 
reported that some of the Negro schools which used Royal Ice Cream in 
their school lunches were willing to join the boycott. Within two days, Task 
Force members mobilized leaflet distributions at every Negro school. The 
students supported the boycott. One teacher reported that only 3 students 
out of 900 had eaten ice cream at her school. 


The company agreed to negotiate and has already offered to serve Negroes 
in both the front and back rooms. Realizing that mere maintenance of the 
two rooms would perpetuate segregation, we rejected this offer and the boy- 
cott continues. | 

Statesville and Hickory are two other North Carolina communities where 
Task Force volunteers have been working. They are able to work in com- 
munities for prolonged periods of time. The cost of having paid staff in such 
situations would be prohibitive. Most of the volunteers are college students 
with previous experience in nonviolence. As this program develops, CORE 
hopes to organize a much-needed source of trained manpower to pursue non- 
violent action on the community level in the south. | 


REGISTER A PROTEST WITH YOUR S & W MANAGER 


If you live in a community where there is an S & W Cafeteria, write 
or speak to the local manager, protest the chain’s policy of refusing 
‘to serve Negroes (except in Washington, D. C.), express support of 
CORE’s present campaign to desegregate the company’s Greensboro 
branch. This appeal to CORElator readers comes from William Thomas, 
Jr., chairman of Greensboro CORE. 

Communities where S & W operates cafeterias, in addition to Greens- 
boro and Washington are: Asheville, Charlotte (location of company 
headquarters), Durham and Raleigh—North Carolina; Lynchburg, 
Richmond and Roanoke—Virginia; Chattanooga, Tennessee and Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


LOUISIANA REGISTRAR QUITS ON ACCOUNT OF "ILL HEALTH" 


ticipated because, to replace Dar- 
denne, the police jury has named 
Mrs. Ella Billings, a member of the 
White Citizens Council. Mrs. Billings 
reportedly told one of the 17 plain- 


Milton Dardenne, the registrar of 
Iberville, Louisiana, named in 17 re- 
cent voter-bias complaints filed with 
the U.S. Department of Justice, has 
resigned because of “ill-health.” 


In reporting his resignation TV 
Station WDSU in New Orleans stat- 
ed that friends of Dardenne had at- 
tributed his “‘ill-health’” to the Negro 
registration drive in this area which 
is headed by Ronnie Moore, CORE 
field secretary. The complaints to the 
Department of Justice were an out- 
come of this campaign. 


However, no immediate era of vot- 
ing justice in Iberville parish is an- 


tiffs to the Justice Department: “If 
I would have checked the other 
(Negro’s) application card, she 
wouldn’t have passed either.” 


Nevertheless, CORE is pursuing 
its voter education campaign. Since 
Dardenne’s resignation, 10 Negroes 
have been registered and 24 rejected. 
Of the latter, some plan to file com- 
plaints with the Justice Department. 


HOWARD JOHNSON’'S 
STATEMENT 


Last CORElator featured an account 
of Desegregate-Howard-Johnson’s Day 
(October 6), on which CORE groups 
across the country picketed for serv- 
ice without discrimination at all the 
company’s southern restaurants. Just 
before the demonstration, Howard 
Johnson, himself, agreed for the first 
time to negotiate (previous negotia- 
tions had been with the company’s at- 
torney). Two subsequent sessions 
were held — with representatives of 
the NAACP as well as CORE present. 
As a result, the company on December 
12 issued a public statement which 
was carried widely by the press. 


Asserting that “only 18 of the 297 
company-operated restaurants” are 
still segregated, the statement said: 
“Where it has been possible to change 
the operation of our company-oper- 
ated restaurants in the south to con- 
form to our national policy of service 
without discrimination, this has been 
done. In Florida, for example, our 66 
restaurants are open to all who desire 
service. 


“This review of Howard Johnson’s 
record in regard to desegregation was 
undertaken with the cooperation of 
officials of CORE and the NAACP, 
both of which organizations have led 
the battle against segregation and 
discriminatory practices.” 


Regarding the arrests which oc- 
curred at a number of franchised 
Howard Johnson restaurants in North 
Carolina last summer during CORE’s 
Freedom Highways campaign, the 
statement said: “CORE and NAACP 
both recognize that the Howard John- 
son Co. was not a party to this action 
directly or indirectly, that the com- 
pany caused no arrests and was pow- 
erless to have the charges dismissed 
against those arrested.” 


Commenting on the_ statement, 
CORE National Director James Far- 
mer said: “It is commendable that 
Howard Johnson’s has put itself on 
record publicly regarding desegrega- 
tion. However, it is regrettable that 
the company remains uncooperative in 
applying pressure to its franchised 
restaurants in the south which, after 
all, bear the Howard Johnson name 
and to the public are undistinguish- 
able from the company-operated res- 
taurants. CORE intends to pursue its 
action program until all Howard 
Johnson southern restaurants, fran- 
chised as well as company-operated, 
became desegregated.” 


REV. COX SPENDS 
SECOND CHRISTMAS IN JAIL 


Rev. B. Elton Cox, 
CORE field secre- 
tary, spent his sec- 
ond consecutive 
Christmas holiday 
—and then some— 
in the East Baton 
Rouge parish jail. 
Nine days before 
Christmas, 1961, 
on the evening of a 
student mass dem- 
onstration protest- 
ing the arrest of twenty-three CORE 
pickets, Rev. Cox was jailed on a 
“conspiracy” charge. This past Christ- 
mas, he was jailed on a charge of 
‘“defaming” a judge and a district at- 
torney at an NAACP mass rally. Im- 
posing the maximum penalty, Judge 
Fred LeBlanc sentenced him to a year 
in jail and $3,000 fine on each of two 
counts with the prison terms to be 
served consecutively, rather than con- 
currently. Rev. Cox is still in jail as 
this issue goes to press, but it is 
hoped that he may soon be bonded-out 
on appeal. 


Ronnie Moore, former chairman of 
Baton Rouge CORE and Patricia 
Tate, the group’s present chairman, 
accused of “defaming” a grand jury 
by offering to testify on Rev. Cox’s 
behalf, were also convicted by Judge 
LeBlanc. 


Attempts to desegregate the parish 
courtroom and coffee shop during the 
trial, resulted in six arrests. The four 
arrested in the courtroom were 
charged with contempt and sentenced 
by Judge LeBlanc to a mandatory 10 
days in jail and $100 fine. The two 
arrested in the coffee shop were ac- 
cused of “disturbing the peace.” 


SEATTLE'S FIRST NEGRO 
STORE MANAGER 


Through the efforts of Seattle CORE, 
a Negro has been hired for the first 
time in Seattle as a store manager— 
at the main store of J. C. Penney Co. 
He went to work upon completion of 
the company’s management trainees 
course. 


A second Negro trainee will be em- 
ployed as manager of one of the com- 
pany’s stores in San Francisco. In 
addition, Penney’s has hired several 
Negro clerks in one of its local branch 
stores. The company started taking- 
on Negroes at its main store several 
months ago, following a threatened 
boycott by CORE. 


CORE’s 


IN BRIEF 

In his initial speaking tour on behalf 
of CORE, James Baldwin, popular 
author, lectured during October at 
Harvard, MIT, Brandeis and Cornell. 
He started on a CORE speaking tour 
through the south, as this issue went 
to press. He is scheduled to do a west 
coast tour in May. 

* * *% 


Following the unprovoked police beat- 
ing on December 3 of Jackie Wash- 
ington, a Negro student at Emerson 
College, Boston CORE mounted a ma- 
jor protest campaign in an attempt 
to avert a repeat performance. 

* * * ' 


The South Carolina Supreme Court on 
November 28 unanimously reversed 
the conviction of 42 Morris College 
students who participated in CORE- 
sponsored sit-ins at Sumter lunch 
counters in October 1960 and Febru- 
ary 1961. 

* * * 
Two major boycotts are presently be- 
ing conducted by CORE on the fair 
employment issue: one against Seal- 
test Milk in New York City, the other 
against Kroger’s grocery stores in St. 
Louis and in Columbus, Ohio. 

* * * 


An International Forum dinner spon- 
sored by the National Broadcasting 
Co. at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
Orleans Jan. 11 was picketed by the 
local CORE group after its chairman 
and vice-chairman found that their 
reservations were not honored. 


BEQUESTS 


CORE recently has received two sub- 
stantial bequests from the estates of 
Blanche Harriet Meyer of Portland, 
Oregon and Barbara Blumenthal Mc- 
Clure of New York City: 


CORE regards such bequests with 
special obligation and pride. Contribu- 
tors wishing to insure continuance of 
work after their death, 
Should contact Marvin Rich at the 
national office. 


“NEITHER NEGROES 
NOR ANIMALS... 


. . . May use benches, rest rooms, 
or restaurant facilities at the zoo 
in state-owned Audubon Park, 
New Orleans.” This is the way 
Oretha Castle, chairman of New 
Orleans CORE expressed it after 
Jean Thompson and Carlean 
Smith were arrested and charg- 
ed with “criminal trespass” for 
testing the park’s facilities. 


HOUSING SIT-INS — EAST AND WEST 


In Edgewater, N. J. bas In Wilmington, Calif. .. . 


. . Mrs. David and her three children sit-in at un 2 ww Los Angeles CORE member looks out of the win- 
apartment which the Vesta Corp. refuses to rent them. dow of a Sun-Ray Estates home during a 6-day “dwell- 
Forced to move after their home had been destroyed by in” which ended with arrest of the 7 participants. The 


fire, the Negro family presently is cramped into make- ie pale 3 
shift quarters where the ceiling has collapsed and leaks protest acticn then became a “dwell-out” im the front 
have sprung. Sponsoring the sit-in is Bergen County yard and within two weeks the arrests totaled 42. The 


CORE. Three of the sit-inners have received court  dwell-out ended after the McLennan’s obtained a court 
summonses but were acquitted. order securing the home. 


And in New York City in connection with a Brooklyn CORE housing protest, there took place on December 19 the 
first sit-in inside a bank. The bank—the West Side Federal Savings & Loan Co.— insisted on prohibiting the Molo 
Construction Co. from renting one of its Brooklyn homes to a Negro couple. The bank sit-in lasted two hours 
after which the five participants were arrested. The sit-in at the home continued. 


In Syracuse, N.Y., a sit-in, which resulted in the arrest of 7 CORE members, won for two African students, 
the 3-roof apartment which they originally had been refused because of their color. Lloyd Clifford, the owner, also 
agreed not to press trespass charges against the 7 arrested sit-inners among whom were Evart MaKinnen, chair- 
man of Syracuse CORE and Rudolph Lombard, vice-chairman of national CORE. The two Africans, Skeva Soko 
from Northern Rhodesia and Antonio Bousicha from*Mozambique; are graduate students ‘at the Maxwell School of 
Public Administration. 

In San Francisco what was shaping-up as an impending housing struggle had a happy-ending. “The owner 
who was in Europe when I applied for the apartment was most distressed when she learned that her managers had 
denied occupancy to a Negro,” reports Doris Thomas of San Francisco CORE. “She agreed to register all future 
vacancies with CORE, to permit CORE to screen applicants and to pay me reasonable damages for my inconveni- 
ence and delay.” 


CORELATOR Application to mail at second-class postage 
38 Park Row rates is pending at New York, N.Y. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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NONVIOLENT UPSURGE 


Nonviolent action involving thousands 
of Negro young people, swept across 
the south in the brief two months 
since the last CORElator went to 
press. 

It started in Birmingham in early 
April with a few lunch counter sit- 
ins. A month later the jails were filled 
with more than 2000 nonviolent dem- 
onstrators, most of them teen-agers 
and some as young as 6 years old. 
Among those. arrested, was Mary 
Hamilton, a CORE field secretary. 

Isaac Reynolds, whom CORE had 
assigned to SCLC for the duration of 
the Birmingham action, was put in 
charge of mobilizing young people at 
the schools and training them in non- 
violence. 

“This was the most gratifying ex- 
perience of my life,” Reynolds told 
the CORElator. ‘‘Never before have I 
witnessed, first-hand, such spirit and 
willingness on the part of youths to 
change a cruel and unjust social sys- 
tem. Still vivid in my mind is a 13- 
year-old girl who told a mass meeting 
one night: ‘God is in my heart and 
freedom is on my lips.’ This young 
girl and the other hundreds of Negro 
students achieved in a very short time 
what many of us have been struggling 
to attain for years.”’ 

What shocked the nation and the 
world about the Birmingham situa- 
tion is how former Public Safety 
Commissioner “Bull” Connor coun- 
tered the nonviolent demonstrations 


with police dogs and fire hoses. For- - 


tunately, Connor, a stormtrooper-type 
who had held office for 23 years, was 
finally defeated at the polls along 
with the former, ultra-segregationist 
mayor. A city government of moder- 
ates has taken office. This will facili- 
tate putting into effect the agreement 
reached between a committee of Ne- 
groes headed by Martin Luther King 
and a committee of white business- 
men. This agreement, -which ended 
the protest, calls for lunch counter 
desegregation within 90 days and 
equal employment opportunities. 

Following the Birmingham protest, 
mass nonviolent action started in 
North Carolina under CORE leader- 
ship (see story in adjacent column). 
Other places where major protests 
took place during the past two months 
include Tallahassee (see story on 
page 4), Nashville and Atlanta. 

As this issue goes to press a ma- 
jor campaign is under way in Jack- 
son, Mississippi. Hundreds of Negro 
students have been arrested and herd- 
ed into a stockade on the state fair 
grounds. On June 1, Roy Wilkins, na- 
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At the request of William Thomas, chairman of our CORE group in Greens- 
boro, I went to that North Carolina city on May 18 to lead demonstrations 
and to try to stimulate greater community involvement in the growing pro- 
test action. | 

From 2000 to 4000 students marched daily into town joined by hundreds 
of adults in peaceful but spirited demonstrations. More than 1500 arrestees 
jammed every available jail space. The polio rehabilitation center and the 
armory were converted into makeshift prisons. Jailed students had to sleep 
on floors and in baby cribs. The floors were carpeted, in Dick Gregory’s words, 
with ‘‘wall to wall us.” 

With 1500 already imprisoned and four thousand clamoring to join them, 
the technique of arrest became an ineffective deterrant. The city’s response 
to this crisis was to force prisoners to leave the jails on their own recog- 
nizance without bond. Those who refused were removed bodily into buses and 
transported back to the campuses. But the daily demonstrations continued and 
when arrests were made the defendants were merely booked and released. 

With thousands of students in total revolt against segregation, the adults 
of the community could not remain inert. Twenty-five local ministers, meet- 
ing at my invitation, voted unanimously to launch a total boycott of the busi- 
ness community until Greensboro becomes a desegregated city. The boycott, 
nearly 100% effective, called upon Negroes to buy only such necessities as 
food and medicine and to make such purchases at neighborhood stores. The 
ministers then led a protest march of adults through the downtown area. Two 
thousand marched in silent and prayerful protest. Some adults joined their 
children in jail. One college professor commented, “My entire class is in jail 
so I might as well join them to give them their final examinations.” A Negro 
Episcopal minister, Father Hicks, turned his church over to CORE as a head- 
quarters and had food prepared there for the working committees, in session 
around the clock. The whole community was in this struggle and there could 
be no turning back. 

With the A & T student body president Jesse Jackson, Bill Thomas and I 
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SET FIRE TO CORE 
NATIONAL OFFICE 

A fire was started in the CORE 
national office on Saturday 
morning, May 25. The office was 
locked at the time and nobody 
was inside. The fire-setting de- 
vice apparently was. inserted 
through the mail slot of one of 
the office doors. 

Fortunately, the fire was 
promptly discovered by William 
Standard, an attorney with offi- 
ces on the same floor. Immedi- 
ately, Joseph Formosa, the su- 
perintendent, rushed up and put 
out the flames with fire extin- 
guishers and buckets of water. 


However, the door, venetian 
blinds, the morning’s’§ mail, 
which had _ been deposited 


through the slot and a quantity 
of literature which was on a 
table nearby, were completely 
destroyed. 

Those who wrote letters or 
sent contributions which may 
have been delivered March 25 
are urged to write CORE again. 


NONVIOLENT UPSURGE continued 


tional secretary of NAACP, and a 
Negro investigator for the U.S. Jus- 
tice Department were arrested on 
Capitol Street. For trying simply to 
picket, Wilkins, Medgar’ Evers, 
NAACP field secretary, and Mrs. 
Helen Wilcher were charged with a 
felony, conspiring to restrain trade. 


Groundwork for the Jackson action 
was laid by Dave Dennis, CORE field 
secretary, who conducted a series of 
nonviolent workshops for the stu- 
dents. A feature story on one of these 
sessions by Jack Langguth appeared 
in the New York Times May 31. 
Jerome Smith, another CORE field 
secretary, is also in Jackson together 
with three CORE Task Force work- 
ers. One of these, George Raymond, 
was among the first sit-inners arrest- 
ed on May 29. Next day Mattie Den- 
nis, wife of Dave, was arrested while 
leading a group of pickets. 

Hinds County Judge J. C. Stennett 
” issued a temporary injunction against 
CORE and the NAACP banning civil 
rights demonstrations. The judge set 
no date for a hearing to determine 
whether the injunction should be made 
permanent. 

Action is planned in other Missis- 
sippi communities. 


Man of Action Talks with Robert Kennedy 


A man, whom James Baldwin, noted author, characterized as “the most 
important man in the room” gave his views on the current desegregation 
struggle to Attorney General Robert Kennedy on May 24. 

The man is Jerome Smith, CORE field secretary from New Orleans. The 
characterization was volunteered by Baldwin in explanation of Smith’s heart- 
felt involvement in the informal discussion which was taking place between 
the Attorney General and a group of Negro cultural leaders including, along 
with Baldwin, Lorraine Hansberry, Harry Belafonte, Lena Horne, Kenneth 
Clark and others. Baldwin had just returned from a west coast tour for CORE 
in which he spoke at a number of colleges and, in Los Angeles, led a demon- 
stration in support of the Birmingham action. The meeting grew out of a 
telegram sent to the attorney general at that time. 

Baldwin’s characterization was based on the fact that Jerome Smith has 
been imprisoned and beaten more times while engaged in nonviolent action 
in the deep south than possibly any other single individual. He is still suf- 
fering from a head injury he received when he and four other CORE Freedom 
Riders arrived in McComb, Mississippi in December, 1961. 

When Kennedy boasted about what the federal government is doing 
“behind the scenes,” Smith commented: “This is not enough. Power resides 
in the masses of people: they should be informed. You should talk to CORE 
Task Force members at the local level.” 

He was referring to CORE’s recently organized corps of volunteers who 
are working at a subsistence level in key situations throughout the south. 

As an example of what the federal government is doing, Robert Ken- 
nedy mentioned the recent sending of troops to Birmingham which brought 
from Belafonte the comment: ‘‘the federal government seems to act AFTER 
the fact.” 

In the course of the meeting, a proposal was presented which has been 
made by CORE in the past both to President Kennedy and to former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: namely, that the President go south, in person, and speak- 
out on these issues. The proposal was simply laughed-off by the Attorney 
General. 


MASS ACTION IN NORTH CAROLINA continued 


led marches into town on six consecutive days. The Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution calling for immediate desegregation of all 
places serving the public. The Merchants Association followed with a similar 
stand. Two thousand local white citizens placed a full-page ad in the daily 
paper strongly urging that all businesses to immediately adopt a policy of 
non-discrimination. Further they pledged their own determination to patron- 
ize businesses which advanced such a policy and to urge others to do like- 
wise. High level negotiations got underway involving some of North Carolina’s 
most distinguished citizens, official and unofficial. A biracial committee was 
established. 

In Durham under sponsorship of CORE and the NAACP and led by 
Attorney Floyd McKissick, thousands of students demonstrated and hundreds 
were jailed. A Durham biracial committee was established and good-faith 
negotiations started even before the same development occurred in Greens- 
boro. Already the city’s hotels, motels and 53 of its restaurants have deseg- 
regated. 

In High Point on May 28, 450 persons joined in a silent march through 
town. The march climaxed with demonstrations at the Paramount and Center 
theaters during which a gang of whites armed with rocks, sticks and eggs 
attacked CORE pickets. Two of the pickets—Juanita Flowers and Brenda 
White—were injured by flying rocks. A bi-racial committee has been estab- 
lished here, also. Changes have been negotiated but not yet announced. 

In Charlotte and in Winston-Salem most hotels, motels and restaurants 
have desegregated. In Greensboro as well as Charlotte, theater owners have 
agreed to a prompt policy change. There is reason to believe that theaters 
throughout the state will open their doors to all before Independence Day. 
Before the summer’s end hotels and restaurants as well as bowling alleys and 
amusement parks will begin admitting everybody. The Tarheel State, finally, 
will be living up to its liberal reputation. 

However, demonstrations were resumed in Greensboro when the Mayor 
and the bi-racial committee were unable to secure agreements to integrate 
from key restaurant owners. A settlement is expected momentarily. 


This Gty Hall Sit-In. . . 


... in the reception room of Philadelphia’s Mayor James Tate halted con- 
struction on the new $18,000,000 Municipal Services Building and led to 
negotiation of a fair employment policy. Twenty Philadelphia CORE members 


sat-in for 21 hours. 


The agreement negotiated between Philadelphia CORE, the Philadelphia 
Commission on Human Rights and the building trades unions, provides for 
employment of a definite number of Negroes on the construction project. A 
somewhat similar agreement was won subsequently by the Philadelphia 
NAACP at a school construction site following several days of mass picketing. 
On June 3, Louis Smith, chairman of Philadelphia CORE and Cecil Moore, 
president of the Philadelphia NAACP, issued a joint statement agreeing to 
cooperate in campaigning for fair employment on city construction jobs. 


In ordering a halt to the Municipal Services Building job, following the 
sit-in, the mayor publicly retracted a statement he had made the previous 
week that “nothing can be done to remove discrimination on current con- 
struction jobs.” The sit-in climaxed a vigorous CORE campaign including 
picketing of the mayor’s home and a mass demonstration at City Hall. 


In Brief 


New York’s famed Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel reached a fair employment 
agreement with New York CORE fol- 
lowing a campain marked by nightly 
picketing of the hotel. 


Owes 


A group of 11 Negro children pre- 
pared to stand-in if necessary, deseg- 
regated the Victory Park swimming 
pool in North Miami Beach. They 
were accompanied by Weldon Rou- 
geau, CORE field secretary, and Mrs. 
Hazel Crawford, a member of Miami 
CORE. Piece ee 


Northern California CORE members 
Started a sit-in at the California State 
Capitol in Sacramento on May 30 to 
protest delay by a Senate committee 
on an Assembly-enacted fair housing 
law. oe “ee 


Presentation of LOOK magazine’s 
All-American City Award to High 
Point, North Carolina resulted in a 
joint CORE-NAACP picket demon- 


stration at City Hall. Since then, and 
prior to the mass action throughout 
the state, High Point CORE won its 
campaign to desegregate McDonald’s 


hamburger restaurant. 
* * * 


Within less than an hour after the 
initial picket line at an A & P store 
in Seattle, the district manager came 
to CORE picketing headquarters at 
the First AME Church and announced 
that two Negroes had been hired that 
same day. Seattle CORE is seeking a 
city-wide agreement with A & P. 


* * *% 


Negotiations led by CORE Program 
Director Gordon Carey led to the inte- 
gration of 60 southern Howard John- 
son restaurants in a one week period. 
Five of the restaurants are in South 
Carolina. The Company has agreed to 
integrate all of its owned restaurants 
this summer. This climaxes a 14-month 
CORE campaign to secure for Negroes 
the right to travel with dignity. Some 
155 Howard Johnson restaurants have 
integrated. 


NEW ORLEANS ACTION 

BRINGS TWO KEY RULINGS 

Two important court decisions have 
resulted from CORE action in New 
Orleans. 

The more important is the May 20 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling that nei- 
ther cities nor states can legally en- 
force a policy of segregation. Four 
cases other than the CORE one were 
involved but in those, the respective 


cities had segregation ordinances. 


The New Orleans case involving four 
CORE sit-inners did 1. >t involve ordi- 
nances but simply public statements 
by the then-mayor, DeLesseps Mor- 
rison and by the police chief that sit- 
ins would not be permitted. 

These statements, Justice Earl 
Warren ruled, amounted to serving 
notice “that the city would not per- 
mit Negroes to seek desegregated 
service in restaurants. Consequently, 
the city must be treated exactly as if 
it had an ordinance prohibiting such 
conduct. These convictions command: 
ed as they were by the voice of the 
state directing segregated service at 
the restaurants, cannot stand.” 

The second significant decision, by a 
special three-judge federal court, inval- 
idated Louisiana’s hotel segregation 
law. The case was initiated by James 
McCain, CORE organization director, 
after being refused a room at the 
Hotel Royal Orleans last November. 

Following the decision, the local 
hotel owners met and though there 
was some sentiment for adopting a 
new policy, the majority viewpoint 
was to continue segregating. Since 
then, however, three of the major ho- 
tels have desegregated. But New Or- 
leans has lost the money which would 
have been spent there during. the 
forthcoming American Legion conven- 
tion. Because of the continued hotel 
segregation, the convention site was 
shifted to Miami Beach. . 

When New Orleans had been first 
chosen, James Farmer, CORE nation- 
al director, wired James Powers, na- 
tional commander of the Legion that 
if New Orleans hotels continued to 
discriminate at the time of the con- 
vention, CORE would resort to a ma- 
jor-scale nonviolent action campaign. 

New Orleans CORE has been tak- 
ing concentrated action on the em- 
ployment issue and within the past 
couple of months has won 59 new 
sales and office jobs for Negroes. 

Most recent gain is the desegrega- 
tion of state-owned Audubon Park, 
which includes a zoo as well as an 
amusement park area. The facilities 
were opened to all, following negoti- 
ations between New Orleans CORE 
and the park commissioners. 
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Special CORElator Supplement 
IN COMMEMORATION OF 


WILLIAM MOORE 


A MAILMAN'S LAST DELIVERY 


William Moore was a 35-year-old 
mailman, married and with three chil- 
dren. His final mail delivery will be- 
come a landmark in the history of the 


U.S.-civil rights struggle, though he | 


never got the letter to its destinee. 
He was unable to complete the deliv- 
ery because he was murdered—shot 
in the back—at night on an Alabama 
highway April 28, 1963. 

The delivery was not a common- 
place one and in fact was not for the 
U.S. post office. Moore was on vaca- 
tion and devoting his free time to 
delivering a letter might be termed a 
busman’s holiday, except for the fact 
that it was not a holiday in any sense 
of the word. 

He had decided to spend his vaca- 
tion delivering, personally,. a letter to 
Governor Ross Barnett of Mississippi 
pleading for greater understanding 
on the question of racial justice. He 
resolved to start at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee and to walk all the way— 
400 miles—to Jackson, Mississippi. 
Tennessee was the state of his birth 
and Mississippi is where he spent his 
youth until his family moved north to 
Binghamton, New York. He was a 
white southerner who abhorred big- 
otry. He had been an ardent advocate 
of brotherhood and world peace since 
his teen-age years. . 

The two placards which he chose to 
carry on his one-man Freedom Walk 
said: “Equal Rights for All (Mis- 
sissippi or Bust)” and “Black and 
White Eat at Joe’s.” The word 
“black” had been ripped away when 
his dead body was found on the Ala- 
bama roadside. 

Prior to starting the walk, he wrote 
President Kennedy: “I am not mak- 
ing this walk to demonstrate either 
federal rights or state rights, but in- 
dividual rights. I am doing it, among 
other things, I feel, for the south and 
hopefully to illustrate that the most 
basic of freedoms of peaceful protest 
is not altogether extinguished down 
there.”’ 

Last fall, Moore moved from Bing- 


hamton to Baltimore, partly to be- 
come more deeply involved in the civil 
rights struggle. He participated in a 
number of Baltimore CORE actions 
including Freedom Rides on USS. 
Route 40. Just before leaving Bing- 
hamton, he helped organize picketing 
of the local Howard Johnson’s on the 
day designated by CORE for nation- 
wide demonstrations urging desegre- 
gation of the company’s southern res- 
taurants. 

William Moore is the first CORE 
member to die in nonviolent action. 


Desegregation of a — 
—and My First Walk 


by William Moore 


(Editor’s Note: This is probably Wil- 
liam Moore’s last article. He sent it to 
me from Baltimore shortly before he 
left on his ill-fated walk across the 
deep south. He had written consider- 
ably in his lifetime and had had one 
book published, “The Mind in 
Chains.’’) 


Exactly 413 persons were arrested 
in 6 days in the campaign to desegre- 
gate the Northwood Theater. I was 
one of them. The theater is located in 
a white, middle-class neighborhood 
with a Negro college—Morgan—only 
a few blocks away. For eight years, 
students at this college had demon- 
strated periodically against this con- 
veniently located movie which refused 
to admit them. 

On February 15, 26 students at- 
tempted to enter the lobby and were 
stopped by the manager. The state 
trespass act was read and they were 
arrested. Next day, continuous picket- 
ing began and mass arrests occurred 
nightly. Bail was set at $100 and 
some students would get out of jail 
only to be rearrested. 

A couple of days later, I hemnened 
to pass by, entered the lobby and saw 
25 students standing peacefully near 
the ticket booth. The manager sud- 
denly appeared and started to read 
the trespass act. Not a_ student 
moved. I was no less willing than they 
were to sacrifice for human rights. 
So, I decided to stand with them. 

A police- officer asked each student: 
“Do you understand that if you do 
not leave you will be arrested?” When 
he reached me at the end of the line 
he repeated the question. Even before 
we were placed under arrest more 
students entered the lobby. That night 
police arrested 150 Negroes and one 
white—myself. My bail was set. at 
$200. The Negroes were packed two 
and three to a cell. I had.a private — 
cell with a board for a bed. Next 
morning, the Baltimore CORE group 
bailed me out, though the campaign 
at this particular theater was not a 
CORE-sponsored project. . 

Picketing spread from the theater 
to the police station and city hall. 
Neighborhood residents and college 
professors joined the picket line at 
the theater. White students from 
Johns Hopkins University and Gou- 
cher College joined Negro students 
of Morgan College in picketing. For 


(OVER) 


FREEDOM MARCHERS RESUME MOORE'S WALK 


Starting at the identical spot in Chat- 
tanooga where William Moore set out 
on his ill-fated Freedom Walk, ten 
members of CORE and SNCC, in- 
cluding CORE Assistant National Di- 
rector Richard Haley, tried to com- 
plete the walk to Jackson. 


This photo shows them approaching 
the Alabama state line line on May 8. 
Leading the walkers and bearing pla- 
cards identical to those carried by 
Moore, is Sam Shirah, a white native 
of Alabama. 


Behind the walkers, is a gang of 
white teen-agers who, on occasion 
pelted them with rocks and eggs. Dur- 
ing the lunch stop that day, Winston 
Lockett was hit hard in the neck 
and fell to the ground. As the walkers 
prepared to proceed, Robert Gore was 
struck in the head by a flying rock. 


At the Alabama border, the group 
was blocked by a contingent of state 
troopers directed by Alfred Lingo, 
state commissioner of public safety. 
First, Lingo over a loudspeaker, or- 
dered the walkers to disperse. When 
they refused, he had them arrested. 


Police used long electric prod poles 
in arresting three of the walkers who 
laid down on the road and decided to 
non-cooperate. Newspaper reporters 
who had been following the walkers 
were halted at the state line. 


Meanwhile, from a mob of whites 
assembled in a nearby field came 
Shouts of “Get the goddam commu- 
nists!” “Throw them niggers in the 
river!”’ One woman kept yelling: ‘Kill 
’em.” ‘Kill ’em.” 


The arrests were not entirely un- 
expected. Eight others who had start- 
ed from Birmingham to join the 
Freedom Walk had been seized in 
Attala two days earlier and Alabama 
officials had announced this as their 
policy in the situation. 


The walkers decided to remain 
jailed-in and a hearing in circuit 
court was set for June 3. They were 
imprisoned at Fort Payne until a 
group of CORE members from vari- 


GROUP IN MOORE'S HONOR 


At a meeting in Binghamton, N.Y., 
on June 5 addressed by Jim Peck, 
some 60 persons voted to form a 
CORE group in honor of William 
Moore. The new group will succeed 
the William Moore Committee for Hu- 
man Rights which was set up by 
Binghamton residents shortly after 
the murder. 


ous parts of the country assembled 
for a protest vigil at the jail. The 
jailed walkers were then transferred 
to Gadsden but on the first day of the 
protest vigil there, they were trans- 
ferred to Kilby State Prison in Mont- 
gomery. Eric Weinberger went on a 
hunger strike and finally was force- 
fed. He lost 30 pounds. 

Eleven of the vigilers decided to 
try to complete Moore’s walk. They 
started on May 19 immediately fol- 
lowing a memorial service at the mur- 
der site. 

As soon as Jim Peck, editor of the 
CORElator and a personal friend of 


Moore’s, had concluded the service by 
laying a wreath at the spot of the 
assassination, the 11 walkers donned 
their placards and started to walk. 
Before they had proceded two steps, 
they were arrested by state troopers 
who had been scrutinizing the memo- 
rial service and on occasion harassing 
a number of the 125 persons attend- 
ing. Ten of the walkers were tried 
and received suspended sentences. One 
is still to be tried as this CORElator 
goes to press. The ten arrested May 3 
were tried June 3 after being jailed- 


in for a month. They were fined $200 


and the case is being appealed. 


DESEGREGATION OF A THEATER 


two more nights, the arrests con- 
tinued. Then on February 21, the 
owner decided to desegregate the the- 
ater and the pickets gleefully tore-up 
their placards. Those still in jail were 
released without bail. 


Next day, I decided to follow- 
through this victory by walking to 
the state capital in Annapolis—a dis- 
tance of about 35 miles—and deliver 
a letter to Governor Tawes. I would 
wear two placards: one saying “End 
Segregation in Maryland,” the other 
“Equal Rights for All Men.” I was 
unable to deliver my letter to the 
governor, personally, because he was 
out, sick. However, I had a long talk 
with one of his assistants and spoke 


continued 
with leaders of the state assembly. 


My own state assemblyman, Joe 
O’Connell, bought me dinner and 
drove me back to Baltimore. 


Perhaps it was this walk which 
gave me the idea for my forthcoming 
walk in the south. When I wrote my 
friend, Jim Peck, about the southern 
walk, he replied that possibly this 
would be more effective as a group 
action and that, furthermore, it would 
be extremely dangerous for a lone 
individual. However, I had made up 
my mind. I felt that a white mailman, 
born in the south, delivering a letter 
to Governor Barnett, would have a 
certain impact. I definitely plan to 
take this walk during my vacation. 


CORE Wins Right to Picket Following Mass Arrest 


Tallahassee CORE pickets were back in front of the State and Florida thea- 
ters on June 1 following a legal victory on picketing rights. 

The court decision came following the arrest two days previous of 222 
demonstrators charged with contempt of an anti-picketing injunction. 


The same judge who had issued the injunction, Ben Willis, reversed him- 
self following a conference with defense attorneys shortly after the trial 
started. 

Following court adjournment, Defense Attorney Tobias Simon told the 
assembled students: ‘‘This is the first time in a southern state that the right 
of Negroes to picket has been defined and put into an order.” The students 
stood and cheered. The pickets are limited to 10 at the State and 18 at the 
Florida. 

Patricia Stephens Due, chairman of Tallahassee CORE and one of the 
arrested group, pointed out that in addition to picketing, and without vio- 
lating the court ruling, Negro students in large numbers will continue to 
line-up and attempt to buy tickets at the booths. “The theaters are our major 
project at present,” she added. The theater desegregation project has been 
in progress for several months. 


CORE is a national organization with 


FILE 318 VOTER COMPLAINTS 
IN 5 LOUISIANA PARISHES 
CORE has filed 318 complaints of 
voter discrimination in five parishes 
in the sixth Congressional district of 
Louisiana. So reports Ronnie Moore, 
CORE field secretary, who has been 
working in this area since last fall. 


As a consequence of these com- 
plaints, Moore says, the federal gov- 
ernment has started a photostatic in- 
spection of all records in the five 
parishes, starting with Pointe Coupée 
where three public school teachers 
and a large number of high school 
graduates were refused the right to 
register. , 

Next parish slated for federal in- 
spection is St. Helena, whose regis- 
trar, Quitman Crouch, told Moore: 
“Negroes can’t register because 
they’re stupid.” 

The other three parishes are West 
Feliciana, where not a single Negro 
is registered; Tangipahoa and Iber- 
ville. In Iberville, Ella Billings, 
recently appointed with the approval 
of the Louisiana State Sovereignty 
Commission, has_ reportedly said: 
“Niggers ain’t gonna run this par- 
ish.”” Nevertheless, of the Negro vot- 
ing potential only 2,500 remain to be 
registered in the CORE drive. The 
former registrar, Milton Dardenne, 
resigned last fall because of “ill 
health” after CORE started initiat- 


ing the filing of voter-bias complaints. 


It is in these five parishes that 
CORE is planning a voter registra- 
tion project this summer. Gordon 
Carey, CORE Program Director, was 
recently in the area making housing 
arrangements for the 35 persons who 
will participate. 


affiliated groups, committed to the goal 


of erasing the color line through meth- po sree 
ods of interracial direct nonviolent — 
action. New York 38, N. Y. 


The nonviolent direct action approach 
to racial discrimination assumes that a 
lasting resolution of problems can best 
be obtained through a spirit of good 
will and understanding. This spirit must 
be combined with a determination to 
end discrimination through action pro- 
grams directed to specific problems. 
The ultimate goal is an integrated so- 
ciety where each member is judged 
solely on the basis of his individual 
worth. 

National CORE is financed largely by 
contributions from interested individ- 
vals. Churches, unions and local CORE 
groups also contribute to its financial 


support. 


Second-class postage paid 
at New York, N. Y. 
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JAILED ON DEATH PENALTY CHARGE 


Zev Aelony, CORE field secretary, has 
been imprisoned since August 17 in 
Americus, Georgia on a charge of 
“attempted insurrection.” Since this 
is a crime carrying the death penalty 
under state law, no bail has been set. 
Jailed on similar charges since Au- 
gust 8 are Donald Harris, SNCC field 
secretary, Ralph Allen and _ John 
Perdew. 


These three were arrested during 
a peaceful protest march broken-up 
by club-swinging state and local po- 
lice. Aelony was arested on the street 
during a protest march nine days later 
—in which he was not even partici- 
pating. He had been working with the 
Sumter County Movement, sponsor of 
the local actions. However, his main 
task in Americus was to help the 
Koinonia cooperative establish a sys- 
tem of coordination with similar-type 
cooperatives in Ruleville, Mississippi 
and Brownsville, Tennessee. 


The district attorney has intimated 
that if Aelony would plead guilty to 
more minor charges, the “attempted 
insurrection” charge would be drop- 
ped. Aelony has reje@ed any such 
deal. , 


Congressmen from Minnesota, Ael- 
ony’s home state, Colorado and New 
York already have taken action in this 
case. CORELATOR READERS CAN 
HELP BY WRITING ATTORNEY 
GENERAL KENNEDY AND PRES- 
IDENT KENNEDY NOW INSIST- 
ING THAT THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT INTERCEDE AGANIST 
THIS GROSS MISCARRIAGE OF 
JUSTICE. 


WEINBERGER BITTEN BY DOG, 
BURNED BY TEARGAS 


Eric Weinberger, winner of the 1962 
CORE Gandhi award, found his body 
swollen with police dog bites and tear- 
gas burns following a police assault 
in Brownsville, Tenn. on August 5. 


So severe were the wounds, that he 
required hospitalization. But it took 
two days to bail him out so that he 
could be taken to a hospital. At first 
local authorities refused to cooperate 
even to the extent of naming the 
charge on which he was being held. 
Medicine prescribed by an examining 
doctor was not permitted in the jail. 


Occasion for the police assault was 
the first civil rights demonstration in 
this seat of Haywood county, which 
has become famed for eviction of 
sharecroppers registering to vote. 
Weinberger was leading a group of 
youth to picket the courthouse fol- 
lowing refusal of local officials to dis- 
cuss overall desegregation demands. 
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THE PLAQUEMINE STORY 


by James Farmer 


On August 19, with three local leaders, Dr. Bertrand Tyson, a physician, 
W. W. Harleaux, a school principal, and Rev. J. W. Davis, I led 500 persons 
on a protest march to City Hall. Upon reaching the building, several of the 
marchers began singing “We Shall Overcome.” The three local leaders and I 
were arrested. The others were dispersed by a teargas attack. 

Returning to the church, they regrouped and marched again into another 
barrage of the nauseating gas. In the next two days 232 persons were jailed. 
There was not enough room in the parish jail, so some of us were sent to 
adjoining parishes, while others were placed in an improvised stockade. 

I had planned to be in Louisiana only three days on a brief speaking 
trip, but the town of Plaquemine had other plans for me. I had wanted 
to join the March on Washington, but instead I was in jail. Many of those 
jailed with me had planned to make the trek to Washington, but they chose 
to remain in jail. Their “crime” was the same as mine—asking for freedom 
now, or, aS Plaquemine called it, “disturbing the peace.” I had no real choice 
but to remain behind bars with those incarcerated with me. The historic 
March on Washington would go on beautifully without us; the historic strug- 
gle of Plaquemine Negroes might not. 

The magnificent demonstration in Washington inspired Plaquemine’s 
freedom fighters to redouble their efforts. They marched and they sat-in. They 
were tear gassed, stuck with electric prod rods and trampled by state troopers’ 
horses. Children and adults were injured. 

With most of us just out of jail—we had been jailed-in for 10 days— 
even bigger marches were planned. The Negroes had achieved a unity such 
as never existed before. On September 1, they marched in the largest demon- 
stration of all. The mounted troopers with their prod rods, rode-down the 


(Continued on page 2) 


GADSEN’S BIGGEST DEMONSTRATION 
The biggest civil ‘rights*demonstration =: 


ever conducted in Gadsden, Alabama, © 


took place* on August 3: More “than = 
1,000 persons participated “of whom 
685 were arrested. Leading the march, 
which started shortly after noon, were 
four local ministers. Then came the 
men, followed by the women and chil- 


dren and, finally, the women with 
babies in their arms. The procession 


stretched for over a half mile. 


Upon reaching the business district, . 


the marchers were halted by police 
and ordered to disperse. They stood 


rests started. Electric prod rods were 


used by police to hasten the process..A_ 


group of arrested men were prodrod- | 
ded into running—not walking—bare- 
foot from the overcrowded county jail” 
to the coliseum, where the overflow of 
prisoners. was held: Yet, Deputy 
Sheriff A. E. Lockwood told the. press 
he “hadn’t seen” any electric rods. 


The prod. rods were in evidence, . 


though ‘ not. used, the following. day - 
when: over 200 protestors. assembled _ 
at the jail. in 95-degree_ heat to sing 
freedom songs: and pray. The youths | 
and women with babies had been. re-. 


leased ‘but - the’ others remained “in | g¢ 


prison. The. Republic Steel plant shut. - 
down: completely on August 3 because . 
a large number of its” 2,000. Negra: 
workers had quit to join: the march. 


- Mary’ Hamilton and ‘MarvigeRobine:” 
son, CORE field secretaries, had ‘been - 
working in Gadsden since mid-May. ° 
Together with William: Douthard, ae 
Task Force worker, they were impris- 
oned for. several weeks: following a 
march on June 19. 


~ “Tt was brutal as ‘hell,’ commented 
a local police officer who asked to re- 
main unidentified. “There was no need 
to club those people.” Local police in- 
terceded when a state trooper started 
clubbing a Negro woman who had 
fallen to the ground. Questioned about. 
the brutality, Albert Lingo, command- 
er of the state troopers, said: “I can’t 
help it if these people (the demonstra- 
tors) ran into each other.” © 

Regar ding the following weeks, 
Mary Hamilton reports: “We were 
harassed repeatedly by the state 


troopers. In a backroom of the police _ 


station of nearby Attalla, Bennie Lu- 
chion, a CORE Task Force worker, 
was kicked in the stomach and prod- 


ded in his genitals. In mid-J uly, small | 


protest walks through the downtown 


area were initiated. The first day, _ 


state troopers arrested a number of . 


the walkers including William Douth-.. 


ard, our Task Force worker, who was. _ 
_regate the Florida: Theatre, Site of ‘the - 


beaten in a police car and then. set- 
upon by 15 troopers as their comman- 
der, Albert Lingo looked on.” — 


“myself in. I was stopped by 
hearse, ’ ‘With another hearse 


: had ‘transpired: 


* “without charges. 


C thm, 
=>. 
: At; a “Shee | eer? hy tee hate FEU a Rie oe pe ae 
4 ve , Efe Bay, eo? Ree aS ie: oe 
4 7 iene ey) & gl . 


| charges.. 


o ‘% oy a Ly uti, PS *s $4 as 
a “ ” * *« . . * j 
%. 


PLAQUEMINE sera soe BTA MO due 


ie CAS 


| church, ae 
' were driven ffom the Shurch* ‘earrying the ‘wounded, the faint and the: hysteri- 


cal. They retreated to the parsonage. = ™’ TiVITRY 4 i 
Not content with this desecration of 4 place of: worship thes: trooper 


turned | high pressure fire ‘hoses into thé church, ° ‘overturning’ benches >and 


breaking windows. Bibles and hymnals floated in the ‘pews. The:troopers then 


hurled | a volley of teargas canisters into the ‘parsonage; ‘driving the demonstra- 


tors into’ ‘the yard. Further volleys of the gas drove them back into the par- 
sonage. Many” “were overcome “by ‘the: score sand: _—" blames assetns ‘was 
administered. i Pgance 

_ Meanwhile, other state ‘troopers ie thedugh: ada tare anisenileit® and 
brutalizing any Negroes in sight: Doors wéreé:kicked-in-and::houses ‘invaded 


firm for their rights and the mass ar- «as the’troopers loudly*proclaimed, “We want Farmer!” ‘Negroes: beaten -in: the 


Streets. were told; “Wel let?you go if -you’lltell:us where: Farmer: iis.” ‘Two 


Negro girls heard troopers say, “Wheat! we: boneaayeh peiamncn ay we're ‘going me 


lynch him!” rio} 


sty threats, : 7 : ataited 66 dalle ‘over: had: tah 
Igeal citizens ‘who’ insisted: that’ if ‘I surrendered, 
‘I would. not. be alive in -the ereine. They persuaded me‘'tostake: refuge: in’a 
asea decoy,’ T° bros escaped: ‘from: the frensied 

lygee, mob composed of. law f reement officers. °°)!" I aegqoo: 
-In New ( rleans next day.’ [ called a press conference and! dasesibed ‘what 
din: ‘Plaqu n ine-T. announeed: I: ‘would “return: on ‘the!:morfow 
~ Curiously, there: “was: nd wa warrant for my arrest ‘awaiting ‘mé2-The fren- 
to-house manhunt two days before had béen without ‘warrant: and 


ee fete) 


Hearing. these .bloodthi 


“for trial ‘of my “disturbing the peace’”’ ines hota} vi. nad yvnociak “beg 


“Back in. Plaquemine I was tried and Titel on cartles pete The 
‘ netsbel e 6: each charge was $100 fine or 30 days:injail.; Through: my: lawyers, 
—~ Be ieee Mouglas and: Elie-Iimmediately served ‘notice:of' appeal. 


_ The Plaquer le: battle ‘goes..on. Negroes have’launched ‘a tight: economic 
Of tocal-stores:: ‘Fhe y have nib ‘to: say ‘their food: and’ es 
ie aie. = eee eee eos ge er hoa 


spe: a a axe 3 }O} Dy : d . a nS Lae bib: ot 
because | her children: were ir "fe demouateation! The “school's ‘adatite ‘are 
pin 5s WiEK ie Tukie Se een . Instead of ee funch’ tinea a rey A free- 


‘ i 


cohen: to. have’ 1 roe heey rag esberturned. “sreeeelip demonstréiaaa:’ are 
starting: in other nearby ‘communities. In Hamond, for example, students have 
demonstrated and their mayor has now set up a bi-racial committee? veo 


mine: ‘welt ‘may be é a eae: eerumele but we shall, mimic f overcame... 


Sixty persons’ “sitting: ‘ddan® in "Phe 
“‘mud-at the construction site of mobile 
 elassrooms‘in a! Negro: section of: Chi- 
cago were atrested°on August 2.:'Phe 
‘demonstration: was’’but' one‘iof Chi- 
cago’ CORE's: protest ‘actions: against 
- temporary edifices: in:segregated areas 
“as: opposed te. transferring: Negro :stu- 
Préviously,: some: 221 had . gents:te schools: in other: ATCAS.! 
been arrested on ‘similar charges only , ‘hoods, ee ee be ae & 
to have: the | eliairges, throws, out,,.of Gents ® ofiincdss 
court, © | - ‘eet of. iriiensive eiilestiinn: anil sit- 
Atbout:’ 2, 000° debits: an mag ni ins inthe lobby: andodining. reoms: ‘by 
the courthouse’ to: protest the arrests. » Syracuse (N.Y) ‘GORE. brought'a fair 
-A’small delegation ‘spoke’ to'the sher- |. employment: policy: to the. "ag eae 
iff and hundreds spent the arent in “= SUBS}, the city’s largest, hotel 
vigil before’ ‘the: jails). i) stl as cee ed AQige | 


-“Attornéy ‘Tobias ‘Simon’ Has tirav- “i Montgomery Ward: ‘hiked: 43. siti 


eled- 450 miles from Miami to” Fs aceite ‘and ® other’ i members of”: vatinopity 
“sent CORE. 4 Beh 


‘Tallahassee CORK’ 


‘TALLAHASSEE DEMONSTRATES ° oe 
354 CORE, members. ware. arrested in 
Tallahassee.during. the September 14- 
15. weekend. The _ interracial. group 
was protesting. continued segregation 
at local theaters. . 


Most: remain jailed on “contempt” 


a Os ees 
rp Serie 


VJulyoat its Oakland anil Sen Leand¥o, 
‘California; stores! following: neéegotia- 
“tions which: ended two ‘weéks of ‘pick- 
“eting by Oakkind and Berkeley: CORE. 


‘drive to  Wadag- 


‘demonstrations, and the State’ The- 
‘atre has been in progress all summer. 


ay . - y / ; : 
gaye {pe “Tt; 


“2 @ ef « 


‘ paetina voter in ; peaathisitn Laahlinai, He, Gordon. aaa and aeoue: ‘seus 
- coordinated: icons aware voter: herrerartastar: — in eight southern 
Louisiana: parishes.:)) *).);090%°- 3 , nT 


“JAS an outcome: ‘of the etna program, 450: Negioal' ‘were  rephiedreal and 
over 200 dis¢rimination complaints ‘were filed with ‘the Department ‘of’ Justiee. 


In West Feliciana parish, “where no N: egro hae ever registered, ‘two Negro 
ministers—Rev. Rudolph Davis, 4nd Rev. :Jogephi attempted to do so. 


—. patter. was Aartested and t jailed overnight, 


Pins @ 


‘nesting ‘involved in the ‘registration campaign. Walia’ ‘Brown, “one of the 
. CORE. ‘participants, was ‘arrested for ‘speeding’. while sitting ona front 
porch.. “Michael. Lesser, another CORE ‘worker, ‘was “‘picked-up.. for “disturbing 
‘the peace” as he escorted Negroes to the registrar’ S office. Bond’ was ‘set, at 
$2000..Both decided to remain jailed-in. On August 11, they were joined ‘Dy 
21 others’ “who | ‘were ‘arrested aboard a ‘segregated ferry boat. crossing the 
Mississippi. After being jailed-in’ several days; the. 21 were released and 
charges against them were ‘dismissed. ‘Brown and Lesser were teleased on 
| bond and their cases adjourned until October. 


In West Baton: Rouge. parish, the registrar’ ~ wife natieied Gheelon Mar- 
tin, a CORE. worker, with a shoe. Martin was subsequently arrested for “dis- 
turbing the eace’’ as he acomcpanied Negroes to the registrar’s office, Special 
voter’ education ‘clinics ' ‘were a part of the program. “When we “first: got: to 
Clinton ‘(in East Feliciana parish), the atmosphere of fear was, ‘80° ore at that 
the only place we could find to conduct a clinic was the living room ‘6f offé of 
the persons who housed us,” said Miriam Feingold, a participant in the 
project. “By the time we left, Rev. Transters, a local Negro minister, had 
opened his church to us and was, himself, speaking at mass meetings.” 


First of the clinics was in Iberville parish, whose main city is Plaquemine. 
Its Negro section has been gerrymandered so that it is outside city limits. 
The city provides no sewer facilities and no street lights for the Negro sec- 
tion. This, added to the usual obnoxious, segregation practices prompted three 
and a half weeks after the first registration clinic, the mass protest in which 
James Farmer, CORE National Director, and 230 others were arrested (see 


story on page one). 


Ronnie Moore, CORE field secretary, who has worked on voter registration 
in this area for an entire year, said: “Our summer project has ended. How- 
ever, I am glad that CORE has agreed to keep 14 full time Task Force work- 
ers in southern Louisiana until at least November 7. As a result of our past, 
long-range voter registration activities, we are in the process of organizing 


the Sixth Congressional District Voters Association of Louisiana. 


WIN JOBS IN 23°STORES*’ © 
WITHIN MONTH "IN: LEXINGTON — 


‘Through ‘dirett ‘action together with 
‘a selective buying campaign, ‘Lexing- 
‘ton (Ky. )~CORE gained jobs for Ne- 
groes in 23 major! ‘downtown stores 
awithin’ the’ month’ starting - ‘July 22. 
-Eact: store’ ‘hired’ from one to 12 Ne- 
‘proés;' with /thore- to’ be: ‘hired in ‘the 
‘immediate’ future)! %° 9° 
“Speaking at a'rally’on J lily 22 which 
launched’ the camapign, CORE’ Na- 
tional -Director::James -Farmer §pre- 
dicted: “We expect you’ll:see very few 
dark faces 0n Main Street:until there 
is fairs employment::” The. correctness 
ofihis: prediction is shot api thet cam- 
-paign’s success; “ *. 

One ‘of ‘the storés- which’ ideingelt its 
employment ~policy: is. Sears. Roebuck, 
where. . nine., CORE members. had .been: 
arrested, for ,.sitting: in, the . aisles. 
Charged with yiolating.a city. fire. or- 
didance,;,they, were, acquitted by a 
judge who ruled that they could. have 
moved easily and. aplekly had a fire 
‘broken —- 

On ‘August’ ‘91°14 CORE members 
‘sitting-in- ‘at ‘Stewart’s department 
‘Store were arrestéd when they refused 
to leave at closing. time, All-but five of 
them, who are’ Japqniles,: remained 
‘jailed-in. : | 

“Lexington, CORE. is; aiming. 7 es- 
tablish a fair employment policy. at 
- meee, qowntows stores. 


FIRST ARRESTS IN SUMTER. 


First sarrests - ‘Since ‘the: start of the 
Sumter (South: Carolina). Movement’s 
» 2+week. mass action: campaign oc- 
_curred:on August ‘6: ‘Fifty-five persons 


-were taken’ into custody: for “parading 


-without. a permit”: as they ‘marched 
down the main street. Heading: the 
march was Rev. Fred C. James, chair- 
man..of. the Sumter. Movement,. which 
includes CORE, NAACP and local 
ministers. Rev. James headed ‘the first 
CORE group in, Sumter in 1958. 


Prior: to establishment. of the Sum- 


ter; .Movement,. a. city-county . steering 


_cormmmittee, on. civil : ‘Fights :“had ‘asked 
the.city government)to:form. a biracial 
committee. -The -Mayor: promised. this 


would _be.done,.. but. instead,.he ap- 


“pointed, a.4-man committee of. whites 
which would act as liaison . between 
the city government and the N egro 
community. This was. rejected by one 
of the first mass PE) Oo of the 
Sumter: Movement; 


iin préparation: for the: Mass’ aktién 
eampaign;” CORE* “Field Director 
“James'. McCain; ' who is'a native of 
“Sumter® and ‘a’ pidtieer in- -the- local 
civil rights‘ mévement;, ‘returned ‘here 
wt conduct» ‘one: e wbeleshop'¢ on nohvio- 
enees? tou). 


MASS MARCHES;MARK ©: 20>): 
DRIVE FOR OPEN CITY? ‘ii: : 


A’ ‘series’ of’: mass | marches Stinncinie 
on September ::11' with: over: 700° par- 
ticipants ‘marked - CORE’s ‘campaign 
to:make’ High Point a completely oe 
= 

‘The September: 11: march: was ‘coun- 
tena ‘by:-a:mob. of ‘some: 3000: whites 
who.pelted the: demonstrators: with 
rocks, eggs !and tomatoes. Police: hurl- 
ed: ‘teargas bombs: along’ :a::two6:block 
section: of;'the' ‘main’ street: :The’ day 
after: the «.march,:: local! civil: rights 
leaders: and ‘city officials negotiated a 
90-day truce on mass’ demonstrations. 
Mayor Floyd -Mehan: agreed: to drop 
his: preposed ordinances a — 
demonstrations... 

. On. September 9, 363 persons were 
arrested in, three: successive marches. 
Most..of ;the arrests ,were made late. at 
night. after . -the...final march;.- as:;the 
demonstraters. stood: silently .in front 
of; the, Center; Theater .and- Everett's 
Cafe;. two+;main. targets of the’ .open 
city, campaign. Police; rushed: to: the 
site...with.-loaded .teargas guns: and 
summoned -a; fire truck equipped. ‘with 
high pressure nozzles:; The arrested 
pemonstators sey marched, two- 


Om Es w 


ing Re ‘Field. Se retary. B...Elton 
Cox were arrested. Sere “trespassing” 
at. the A, &. Drive-in. N ext day some 
300 ‘persons. marched there in protest. 
Confronted. by,.a white mob..and. 100 
helmeted . policemen, the . marchers 
drive-in. However, they, pe con) a 
nearby curb and. Sang freedom. songs. 
A‘ ‘white ' man, who came, over under 
the preténse’ of shaking’ hands with 
Cox’ and then ‘struck him, . Was. ar- 
rested,” 


— we | 


MOORE MURDER SUSPECT FREED’ oa 


An Etowah’ county’ grand jury re- 
fused on September. 13 to indict Floyd 
Simpson for the’ ‘murder. on April 238 
of William ' Moore, Baltimore CORE 
member, on his, one-man Freedom 
Walk: across: the. south. Simpson .had 
been arrested two. days after the .Ala- 
bama roadside ‘murder. following ,.an 
FBI ballistics ‘test indicating. that the 
bullets in Moore’s body came from a 


rege 


ie bree" as psec 
a ee ees 
38° CORE. _gnembers,. including; two 
university; pro: ors,. .were..arrested 
nS Tracuse while protesting discrim- 
ination ‘against .N egroes, displaced. -by 
an urban renewal. project... Months, .of 
negotiations had failed, .to.. sbring 4 any 

change in practice. ;,..;.... 


_ WIN DRAMATIC CAMPAIGN IN BATON ROUGE 


Lunch counter desegregation in Baton Rouge. on August 6 marked the success- | 
ful conclusion of-one.of the most dramatic campaigns in the present day civil 
rights. Struggle, Negroes were, served without incident. at. 12 lunch eqyaters 
downtown and in shopping centers. : 

It was just 40 months since the first local lunch comier, sit-inners were 
arrested..setting-off:.a series. of events which included many arrests,.a mass 
exodus: of.. students, temporary closing of Southern University, and, . finally, 


— indictment of local: CORE: leaders for. “eriminal, anarchy.” 


' Specifically, it all started ‘on March 28 and ‘29, 1960 with the. ieuabts of 
16 sit-initers) at. Kréss’s; Sitman’s and the Greyhound bus station. The all-white 
State Board of Education, which administers Southern University, warned 
that any student participating in a sit-in would be subject to “stern disci- 


plinary action.” 


On March 30, 3500. students marched thbensh the center of town to the 
State Capitol. In- retaliation, -17.-students: were expelled including Marvin 
Robinson, . pda now’ a. CORE. Said poeey The student. og “the af aden ‘to 


it 


Ot 24 i 


Tear’ ‘gas; boniibe ( note ‘the one ‘in the ‘sBove Silickndin’ s holster) lied 
tide? dogs were used to break ‘up the peaceful ‘demonstration and 50 more 
students ‘were arrested.’ Dr. Clark closed the university for Christmas vacation 
fotir' days’ ahead ‘of’ ‘Schedule. B Because of excessive bail totaling $116,000 the 
CORE students: had to icv the Christmas holiday in jail. Though Dr. Clark 


“On Ja anuary. 17, a1 000 ‘students. marched to his residence | in protest. Dr. 
Clark again closed the university, this. time for a. week. Five leaders of CORE 
and. SNCC were indicted for “criminal anarchy,” A nation-wide protest cam- 
paign was started by CORE. and the charges were finally dropped against four. 
Charges. are still, pending. against CORE field. secretary Ronnie Moore. An 
injunction. against. CORE. demonstrations. issued. by District Judge E.. Gordon 
West ‘has just. been, overturned by the 5th Circuit. Court. of Appeal. | 
oy Finally, in, April Charles. Oldham, former. CORE. national , ‘chairman, 
initiated . negotiations., which resulted: in oe: agreament, to. SOREN D: the 
lunch counters. on August. 6.. ‘ 7 i abaicd 


Over 800 Arrested in Mass Drive for Construction Jobs 


A massive campaign this summer in the metropolitan New York and 
northern New Jersey area for employment of Negroes and Puerto Ricans on 
construction jobs has resulted in over 800 arrests (including your editor). 

The New York campaign has been conducted by the Joint Committee for 


Equal Employment Opportunity which represents local CORE groups and 


other leading civil rights organizations. 

The first major action in New York was a large picket demonstration and 
sitdown at the construction site of Harlem Hospital annex. Realizing the 
potential effects of an entire summer of such demonstrations in the heart of 
Harlem, Mayor Robert Wagner agreed to shut down the job until the fair 
employment issue is resolved. Construction has not yet been resumed. 


prin TOON 
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The scene of mass protest then shifted to three other construction sites: 
the Downstate Medical Center in Brooklyn (the above photo was taken there), 
the Rochdale Housing project in Queens and the Rutgers housing project in 
lower Manhattan. 

Going beyond mere picketing, the groups developed new techniques of 
nonviolent protest. Demonstrators sat down in front of construction trucks, 
chained themselves to entranceways, sat down atop girders. Recently at the 
Rochdale site four persons chained themselves to a crane 60 feet aloft, halting 
construction work for almost four hours. 

The Rochdale and Downstate sites became the focus of community-wide 
protest like in Birmingham and other deep south cities. Negro churchgoers 
who had never before participated in this type of action, heeded the pleas 
of their ministers and joined the picket lines in large numbers. Some joined 
the sitdowns and were arrested. 

Coinciding with the campaign, marathon sit-ins were conducted inside 
City Hall and in Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s city office. The City Hall sit- 
inners finally were ousted on August 21 after more than six weeks and the 
approaches to the building have been barricaded with sawhorses ever since. 
| As a result of the campaign, both Mayor Wagner and Governor Rocke- 
feller set up offices to enroll Negroes and Puerto Ricans who want to work in 
the construction industry. However, this step is deemed thoroughly inadequate 
by the Joint Committee. Furthermore, some building trades unions, despite 
public statements, have not taken concrete steps to remedy the situation. 

Agreement in Newark 

An agreement between the building trades unions and four civil rights 
groups including Newark-Essex CORE was negotiated in nearby Newark, 
biggest city in the northern New Jersey area, with the aid of Mayor Hugh 
Addonizio. A sit-in in City Hall and picketing of the Barringer High School 
construction site had marked the campaign which led to the agreement. 

A safeguard clause, negotiated for the first time, provides that the city 
conduct pre-employment conferences with all contractors under consideration 
for municipal contracts “to make sure there is no racial discrimination in 


MOTORCADE MOVES SLUMS 
JUNK TO SLUMLORD’S HOUSE 


A truck loaded with half a ton of junk 
collected in a South Philadelphia slum, 
headed on August 17 for the home of 
one of the area’s chief slumlords, Sol 
Levin. 


Following the truck, which contain- 
ed broken plumbing, worn-out mat- 
tresses, rusty bedsprings, etc., was a 
motorcade of some 200 Philadelphia 
CORE members. The street leading 
to Levin’s West Philadelphia home 
was blocked by a cordon of 30 police- 
men. So the CORE members emptied 
the truck’s contents in front of the 
police line. The police inspector = in 
charge summoned a city dump truck. 


This protest action was part of 
the CORE group’s campaign to 
eliminate South Philadelphia’s slum 
conditions. Ten days earlier, in an at- 
tempt to make the municipal govern- 
ment aware of how miserable these 
conditions are, a CORE deputation 
escorted a group of city officials 
through the Hawthorne section of 
South Philadelphia and arranged in- 
terviews with some of its more un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 


“Some of the places we visited were 
dreadful,” commented Thomas Mc- 
Bride, co-chairman of the Mayor’s 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

“You'll never make these houses 
good enough to live in,” was the opin- 
ion of Barnet Liberman, Commission- 
er of Licenses and Inspections. 

Dell Graham, chairman of Philadel- 
phia CORE, headed the deputation 
which conducted the tour. 


Eight members of New York Uni- 
versity CORE were arrested on Au- 
gust 21 as they unloaded in front of 
City Hall a truckload of junk collected 
behind a row of rat-infested tene- 
ments on Eldridge Street. A sizable 
pile, which had been dumped before 
the arrests occurred, was removed 
later by a city sanitation truck. 

During the demonstration, City 
Hall was picketed by over 100 adults 
and children from the neighborhood 
carrying signs in both Spanish and 
English saying “Slumlords Must Go.’ 

Later in the day trucks from the 
Department of Sanitation cleaned up 
Eldridge Street. 


the initial hiring pattern and that Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans have a fair 
change for these jobs.” 

Negotiations are under way, but no 
settlement has been reached in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, where Union-Mid- 
dlesex CORE has been supporting 
mass picketing and sitdowns at the 
County Courthouse annex construction 
site. A large number of demonstrators 
have been arrested. 


8 YEARS OF PROTEST 
OPENS AMUSEMENT PARK 


August 28, 1963, which will be long 
remembered for the mammoth March 
on Washington, was marked in nearby 
Baltimore by a significant civil rights 
victory. Gwynn Oak Amusement Park 
for the first time admitted Negroes, 
ending a Baltimore CORE campaign 
which started exactly eight years ago 
when the owners—the Price brothers 
—flatly refused to negotiate. 


One of the brothers, James Price, 
told reporters on August 28 that he 
is “bowing to pressure” and hopes 
that the policy change will be peace- 
ful. It certainly was on the first day. 
Small groups of Negroes used the 
Park’s facilities without incident. 


“The “pressure” to which Price re- 
ferred were two mass demonstrations 
this past July led by ministers of all 
faiths in which 383 persons were ar- 
rested for seeking to use the Park’s 
facilities. 


First major CORE demonstration 
at the Park occurred on September 5, 
1955 when over 40 persons. picketed. 
The. occasion was the Park’s annual 
“All Nations Day,” which, ironically, 
was as all-white as any other day on 
the premises. Each year, CORE se- 
lected “‘All Nations Day” as the occa- 
sion for its biggest demonstration at 
the Park. 


In 1957, women dressed in the cos- 
tumes of various nations led the picket 
line. CORE succeeded in getting some 
of the participating nations to with- 
draw. On “All Nations Day” in 1959, 
five CORE members were arrested for 
seeking to use the Park’s facilities. 
Walk-ins, stand-ins at ticket windows 
and picketing marked the 8-year cam- 


paign. 


IN BRIEF 


A march of over 400 persons on Au- 
gust 8 protesting defacto school seg- 
regation in Los Angeles was led by 
CORE. National Director James 
Farmer and SNCC Executive Secre- 
tary James Forman. On September 
13, 8 members of Los Angeles CORE 
started a sit-in and fast at the board 
of education. : 


% * 


A 5-week fair employment campaign, 
during: which. Bronx (New York) 
CORE pickets were assaulted by mem- 
bers of the Nazi-style American 
Renaissance Party and by neighbor- 
hood hoodlums, ended on August 10 
with the signing of an agreement with 
the White Castle hamburger chain. 


Photo by Bob Adelman 
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Since the momentous August 28 March on Washington has been adequately 


covered by newspapers, radio and TV, the CORElator will not take up its 
limited space with a detailed report. Suffice it to say that the March, with its 
quarter of a mililon participants, was a milestone in the civil rights struggle. 
CORE groups, particularly those in cities along the eastern seaboard, dis- 
patched dozens of buses to Washington. CORE National Director James 
Farmer, one of the top civil rights leaders scheduled to speak, was jailed-in 
in Louisiana (be sure to read the third paragraph of his story on page 1). 
His spech was read by CORE National Chairman Floyd McKissick. 


What Must Be Done? 


The murder of innocent children in Birmingham proves conclusively that we 
cannot wait for time to solve our problems. This issue is filled with stories of 
brutality and injustice. We all have a responsibility to help end this situation. 
You can help by writing to the President and to your Senators and 
Congressman. Tell them they must see that the administration civil rights 
bill must be passed and improved by: 
1. Strengthening the public accommodations section. A refusal of service 
to a hungry man is just as cruel in a small diner as a large restaurant. 
2. Enforceable FEPC should be added to the bill. 
8. Across the Board Part II1I—Authority to permit the Attorney General 
to bring civil rights suits in all instances where Americans are denied 
their constitutional rights because of race or religion. 


Second-class postage paid 
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P.S. TO “THE PLAQUEMINE STORY” 
by James Farmer 


On October 7, the Negro students of 
Plaquemine, Louisiana went on strike 
forcing a four-day shutdown of the 
high school. In addition to demanding 
reinstatement of a fired lunchroom 
worker, they sought reinstatement of 
35 of their fellow-students who had 
been suspended, desegregation of 
Iberville parish schools by 1964 and 
equal job opportunities for Negroes. 

Police teargassed the striking stu- 


dents, first as they marched in groups. 


of 10 to the white high schools, which 
they were picketing and again as they 
assembled in Freedom Rock Baptist 
Church (the church’s name had been 
changed from “Plymouth Rock” to 
“Freedom Rock” following our mass 
demonstrations which I described in 
the last CORE lator). 

Police Chief Dennis Songy threat- 
ened to destroy the church asserting: 
“If they want to use that church to 
serve God, that’s OK, but they’re not 
going to use it as a fort.” The word 
“fort”? was ill-chosen for the student 
protest action remained peaceful 
throughout. Evidently the police chief 
does not believe the parishioners have 
the right to use their church as they 
see fit. 

Two of the student leaders—Ken- 
neth Johnson and Willie Mellien— 
have been committed to the State In- 
dustrial Detention House for Juvenile 
Delinquents for an indefinite period. 
This means up to five years for John- 
son, who is only 16 and was a CORE 
Task Force member. Attorneys are 
seeking a habeaus corpus writ to se- 


cure their release. 
x ca oa 


In Clinton, the start of picketing in 
the downtown business section on Oc- 
tober 14 resulted in the arrest of 38 
pickets and a CORE field worker. At- 
tempts by the state to enjoin all 
CORE activity were halted pending a 
ruling by the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals on the validity of the state 
court hearing. 


FREEDOM VOTE DRIVE 

CORE was an active participant in 
the Council of Federated Organiza- 
tions during its recent Freedom Vote 
Campaign in Mississippi which netted 
90,000 gubernatorial votes for Aaron 
Henry. CORE Field Secretary Dave 
Dennis was an executive of the Henry 
campaign committee. 

CORE Task Force Worker George 
Raymond was run out of Yazoo City 
three times by local police and was 
finally arrested by highway patrol- 
men. Yazoo City is one of the locali- 
ties where CORE. concentrated its 
campaign efforts. Others were Meridi- 
an, Canton and Jackson. 
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THE WEST FELICIANA STORY 


by Ronnie Moore 


West Feliciana is a southeastern Louisiana parish with a 60% Negro popula- 
tion where no Negro had registered since 1902. On October 17, 1963, at 
approximately 2:30 p.m., Rev. Joseph Carter emerged from the St. Francis- 
ville courthouse, smiling and waving his voter registration certificate. 
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Photo by Bob Adelman 


In this photo, CORE Field Secretary Mary Hamilton (at left) and I (at 
right) are congratulating him on being the first Negro to register since 
reconstruction. a 

It was just a year since the start of CORE’s registration drive in West 
Feliciana and seven other parishes of Louisiana’s 6th Congressional district. 
In West Feliciana, fear, apathy and ignorance had prevailed. On one occa- 
sion in the town of Tunica, Weldon Rougeau, also a CORE field secretary, and 
I were ordered out of a minister’s conference because local Negroes feared 
for their lives and the safety of their meagre property. 

This past summer our efforts were intensified when Rudy Lombard, and 
Gordon Carey, two national CORE officers, headed a group of some 50 CORE 
Task Force workers to work in this area and especially in West Feliciana. 
As a result, on August 10, Rev. Carter and another Negro minister, Rev. 
Rudolph Davis, attempted to register. They were told that they each would 
have to be identified by two registered voters—an impossibility, since there 
were no Negroes registered in the parish. When Rev. Carter approached 
Registrar Fletcher Harvey to inquire about his qualificaiton, he was promptly 
arrested by Sheriff W. C. Percy for “disturbing the peace” and jailed over- 
night. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Georgia Insurrection Law Voided—4 Freed 


(Editor’s Note—Thanks to readers who heeded the appeal in the last CORE- 
lator to write Attorney General Kennedy and President Kennedy on this case.) 

Georgia’s 1871 insurrection law and a state law against unlawful assembly 
were declared “unconstitutional and void” by a special 3-judge federal court 
on November 1. Reasonable bail was ordered set immediately for a CORE 
field secretary and three SNCC field workers who since August had been 
imprisoned in Americus without bail on the grounds that this law carries the 


death penalty. 


(left to right are Donald Harris, Ralph Allen and John Perdew of SNCC 
| and Zev Aelony of CORE) 


Also the court demanded reasonable bail for two other SNCC workers 
who had ben held on other miscellaneous charges. The six were thereupon 
released on bail totaling $11,150 and were greeted enthusiastically by a group 
of over 150 friends and supporters. They want to remain in Americus and 
continue the civil rights struggle from where they left-off. 

The court decision, which was two-to-one, came after a-day-and-a-half 
hearing marked by testimony of extreme police brutality against civil rights 
demonstrators last August. Witnesses related how they had been clubbed 
mercilessly and jabbed with electric prod rods. 

Sallie Mae Durham told how, upon requesting medical aid following her 
arrest, she was thrown into a five-by-five “dungeon.” James Williams, a 
laborer, testified that his leg had been broken by a state trooper wielding a 
baseball bat. 

The state prosecutor, Stephen Pace, Jr., admitted to the court that the 
main purpose of invoking the insurrection law which he admitted is unconsti- 
tutional—was to halt the demonstrations. He reaffirmed the correctness of his 
statement quoted by UPI that “the basic reason for bringing these charges 
was to deny the defendants, or to ask the court to deny them bond.” 

Pointing this out in his argument to the court, Morris Abram, CORE’s 
attorney, said: “Defendant Pace has admitted that prior to the commence- 
ment of this action, he did not even intend to call plaintiff’s case to trial. He 
has in fact indicated that if plaintiff would agree to leave the state of Georgia, 
he would consent to his admission to bail.” 

The SNCC members were defended by attorneys for the NAACP Legal 
Defense & Educational Fund. 

The defense lawyers pointed out that the court decision marks the first 
time the federal judiciary has halted a state court civil rights proceeding at 
the request of private individuals—the imprisoned men. Filed on their behalf, 
the suit seeks to restrain state and county officials from conspiring to sup- 
press the civil rights movement in Americus. The court gave these officials 
until January to prepare their defense against this charge. 


WEST FELICIANA STORY (cont'd) 


Rev. Carter thereupon ffiled a 
$100,000 damage suit in federal court 
accusing both the registrar and the 
sheriff of violating his civil rights. 
This boosted local morale to the ex- 
tent that attendance at our voter reg- 
istration clinics, which had ranged 
from 5 to 10, increased to as many as 
115 by the end of September. 

Then, on October 17, 43 prospective 
registrants, including Rev. Carter, as- 
sembled at Masonic Hall and boarded 
a bus for the courthouse in St. Fran- 
cisville. Upon arrival, I conferred 
with the district attorney and the 
registrar. However, the _ registrar 
claimed that 8 whites were ahead of 
us on the waiting list and we sat 
across the street from 8:35 a.m. until 
2 p.m. before Rev. Carter was called. 

As the morning passed, tension 
mounted. On _ several occasions, a 
group of whites tried to block the en- 
tranceway. I was shown a knife and 
was told I would be emasculated. Rev. 
Carter was likewise threatened. FBI 
agents and a Justice Department off- 
cial were stationed around the court- 
house. Of five Negroes attempting to 
register that day, four were rejected. 
Three of them had attended high 
school but the fourth had been unable 
to do so. 

That night, two Negro families 
were threatened. Their landlord, 
Daniel Lee, accompanied by two other 
white men, warned that if the two 
family heads should again attempt to 
register, their homes would be burned 
to the ground and they would be kill- 
ed or injured in the fires. Johnny 
Hamilton, the first to be threatened, 
complained to the Justice Depart- 
ment and then decided to leave town. 
James Payne, the second man threat- 
ened, was hit across the face with a 
rifle butt. 

Nevertheless, we returned to the 
registrar’s office next day, 30 strong. 
Again we were told that a group of 
whites was ahead of us and we would 
have to wait. Although on every occa- 
sion the registrar has made such a 
claim, we have never actually seen 
any of these prospective white regis- 
trants. Seven of our people actually 
gained admission to the office that 
day, of whom three were registered: 
Nathaniel Smith and Ernest Morgan 
—both farmers—and Handy Berry, 
an unemployed hod carrier. As Smith 
came out of the office, I pinned on him 
an “I Am A Registered Voter: Are 
You?” button. 

That night five carloads of whites 
went to the home of our bus driver, 
John Brannon, and fired gunshot vol- 
leys around his home. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


SUSPENSION OF 2 STUDENT CORE 
LEADERS PROMPTS CAMPUS PROTEST 
The suspension of Patricia Stephens 
Due and Ruben Kenon from Florida 
A & M University in Tallahasee, 
Florida, has resulted in several stu- 
dent protest actions and one mass 
rally on campus. 

The two students received the heav- 
iest prison sentences—six months— 
as a consequence of Tallahasee 
CORE’s mid-September mass demon- 
strations at the Florida Theater, in 
which 354 demonstrators were arrest- 
ed. The cases are presently being 
appealed. 

Following the suspensions, CORE 
has taken Patricia Due on its staff to 
lead a voter registration campaign in 
the Tallahassee area. She is a long- 
time leader of Tallahassee CORE and 
was a participant in the first jail-in 
of the 1960 lunch counter sit-in move- 
ment. 


WEST FELICIANA STORY (cont'd) 

The following Monday we returned 
to the courthouse to find that the reg- 
istrar had adopted a tactic of demand- 
ing extraordinary identification. He 
asked for identification from two reg- 
istered voters in each applicant’s 
ward, which was impossible since the 
four Negroes thus far registered had 
been from different wards. He agreed 
to accept a driver’s license over a year 
old, but this proved an impediment 
since Louisiana’s drivers licenses are 
renewed every two years. All nine of 
our prospective registrants were thus 
rejected because of insufficient identi- 
fication, so a complaint was filed with 
the Justice Department. 

Next day, we canvassed the parish 
and held a clinic with over 165 par- 
ticipants. On Wednesday, we returned 
to the registrar’s office to check on the 
identification requirements. Two days 
later, possibly as a result of our com- 
plaint to the Justice Department, an 
official of the state registration office 
was supervising the local registrar 
and two of our five applicants suc- 
ceeded in registering. 

That brought our total of regis- 
tered Negroes to 6. Since then, 10 
more have been registered. This total 
is small, but extremely significant in 
a parish where no Negro has regis- 
tered since 1902. 


*% * *& 


In Iberville parish, which was the 
initial target of the CORE voter reg- 
istration drive, a full slate of 12 Ne- 
groes qualified for the 1963 Demo- 
cratic primaries. Among the candi- 
dates are Spiver Gordon, a CORE 
Task Force worker, and Dr. Bertrand 
Tyson and W. W. Harleaux, both com- 
munity leaders. 


BIGGEST PROTEST MARCH IN SOUTH 


Se a 


The biggest civil rights march to be held in the south took place in New 
Orleans on September 30 under the sponsorship of the Citizen’s Committee, 
a joint group whose chairman is Lolis Elie, CORE’s chief southern counsel. 

Over 15,000 Negroes and whites participated. The New Orleans CORE 
contingent carried a large banner saying “Freedom Now—CORE.” CORE 
National Associate Director Richard Haley and New Orleans CORE Chair- 
man Oretha Castle led the contigent. Over 300 white students were among 
the marchers. | 

Another banner in the march said: “We March in Dignity for Human 
Dignity Now.” A banner proclaiming the march’s chief objective said: “We 
Want Equal Employment and Equal Training Now.” Another objective of the 
march was desegregation of those public accommodations which still refuse 
to serve Negroes and repeal of a local ordinance imposing segregation in pub- 
lic places selling alcoholic beverages. 

Speakers included Oretha Castle of CORE, Ernest Morial of NAACP, 
Rev. Avery Alexander of the Consumers League, Rev. G. L. Hayden of St. 
James AME Church, A. Horowitz of the Hillel Foundation, Monsignor Clauche 
and Rev. A. L. Davis. 

Follow-Through Action 

Two of these speakers—Rev. Davis (at the microphones in above photo) 

and Rev. Alexander—were among 25 persons arrested a month later—on 


‘October 31—while sitting-in in the City Council chamber, the segregated City 


Hall cafeteria and the Mayor’s waiting room. | 
Rev. Davis, who was ousted from the City Council chamber, had pledged 


to “stay here and sit for 30 days hence until we get some word” on demands 
for complete desegregation and equal job opportunities. Rev. Alexander was 


dragged by the heels by two policemen from the cafeteria. 
Five days later eight more sit-inners, including CORE Field Secretary 


Isaac Reynolds, were arrested in the mayor’s waiting room and in the cafe- 
teria. Included in the group were five whites: a Tulane University professor 


and four Tulane students. 


A Mass March in the North 

Trenton, the capital of New Jersey, on October 26 was the scene of a 
Statewide March for Jobs and Freedom in which 12,000 persons from all parts 
of the state participated. Arriving in special buses and by train, they started 
marching at City Hall, proceeded to the State House and then to the War 
Memorial Building where a giant rally was held. 

Participating in the March were a large number of unions and religious 
bodies in addition to the New Jersey chapters of CORE and the New Jersey 
Conference of NAACP. Directing the March was Robert Gore of CORE. Hon- 
orary chairman and director were A. Philip Randolph and Bayard Rustin, who 
led the August 28th March On Washington. 


IN BRIEF 


Los Angeles CORE has formed a 
Mexican-American Committee to con- 
centrate on winning equal housing 
and employment opportunities for 
Mexicans. Asked about rumors that 
Negro gains are being made at the 
expense of Mexicans, Adolph Villa- 
vazo, chairman of the new committee, 
said: “This is nonsense. We can all 
achieve our rights together. Let’s not 
fatl prey again to that old theme of 
‘divide and conquer.’ ”’ 


* % * 


Chicago CORE groups played a lead- 
ing part in the detailed organizational 
work which made the October 22 
_ Freedom Day school boycott the big- 
gest demonstration against de facto 
school segregation in the north. On 


that day, over 225,000 students, near- 


ly half the total enrollment, stayed 
away from classes, while over 10,000 
demonstrators marched on City Hall 
and the Board of Education. They de- 
manded the resignation of School Su- 
perintendent Benjamin Willis, who 
has been unwilling to make any 
changes to bring about integration. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 


(Act of October 23, 1962; Section 4369, Title 39, 
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49,975. | certify that the statements made by me above 
are correct and complete. 


Marvin Rich, Managing Editor 


Harsh Jail Terms Prompt City Hall Protest 


Ses 


The imposing of prison sentences of up to a year on 19 leaders of St. Louis 
CORE’s fair employment campaign at the Jefferson Bank & Trust Co. re- 
sulted in this protest demonstration inside City Hall on October 28. Over 
1,000 persons had marched on City Hall. 

That evening more than 250 Catholics, many of them priests and nuns, 
held a protest rally. John Dunsford, associate law professor at St. Louis 
University, said the rally was ‘‘a public confession that we have sinned in 
the pride of race.”’ 

The 19 were sentenced by State Circuit Judge Michael Scott for violating 
his August 30 injunction against “physical interference” at the Jefferson 
Bank & Trust Co. Among those sentenced were Charles Oldham, former 
national chairman of CORE and Alderman William Clay, a long-time leader 
of St. Louis CORE. Alderman Clay was sentenced to 270 days in jail. Fines 
ranged from $500 to $1000 against each of the defendants. The cases are 
being appealed. Trial of 40 demonstrators arrested on “disturbing the peace’”’ 
charges has been adjourned until November 29. Nonviolent demonstrations 
have been conducted both inside and outside the bank. Inside, CORE members: 
frequently lined-up at windows to simply-seek change or to open new accounts 
which would be promptly closed. 

The bank is still being picketed. Intercession by Mayor Raymond Tucker 
and a 2-week truce failed to prevail on management to adopt a fair hiring 
policy. Several other banks have hired 35 Negroes as a result of St. Louis 
CORE’s campaign, but not Jefferson. 
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ACTION-BACKED DRIVE 
GETS NEGROES ON TV 


“For six consecutive Saturdays last 
spring, we displayed seven television 
sets at 125th Street and Seventh 
Avenue,” recalls Clarence Funnyé of 
New York CORE in describing the 
start of his committee’s successful 
campaign to get Negroes on TV. 
“Totals of Negroes, excluding sports 
figures, appearing on each channel 
were marked on a scoreboard, and we 
offered passersby a silver dollar for 
every Negro they saw. In the six 
weeks, we lost only $15—and we suc- 
ceeded in creating awareness in the 
Harlem community on the extent of 
Negro exclusion from TV and thus 
enlisted informed community support 
for any prospective selective purchas- 
ing campaign.” 


The fact that the project was imple- 
mented with carefully prepared plans 
for selective buying and picketing 
against adamant corporations, is re- 
sponsible for its rapid accomplish- 
ments, according to Funnyé. 


In a report on the project’s success, 
he writes: “We feel this had been made 
possible first, because we insisted on 
approaching the man who controls the 
advertising dollar and is the source 
of advertising policy, and _ second, 
because we backed up our demands 
with solidly-based threats of direct 
action.”’ 


Within six months, the CORE com- 
mittee concluded agreements with 13 
major TV advertisers, and started ne- 
gotiations with 36 others. The agree- 
ments provide for employment of 
Negroes both on commercials and on 
sponsored programs. 


First target of the campaign was 
Lever Brothers, the third largest TV 
advertiser. Next came the two largest 
advertisers, Colgate- Palmolive and 
Proctor & Gamble. The other 10 with 
whom CORE agreements have been 
concluded are National Biscuit, Corn 
Products, Gillette, Kellogg, Beech-Nut 
Life Savers, Schlitz, Campbell, Bristol 
Myers, Falstaff Brewing and Brown 
& Williamson. 


Negotiations are continuing with 
several other major television ad- 
vertisers. 


The CORE project was mentioned 
at length in a New York Times fea- 
ture article by Peter Bart and in a 
full page article in Newsweek—both 
with photos showing newly-made TV 
commercials with Negroes. The News- 
week story was appropriately headed 
“March on Madison (Avenue)”’. 
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Campaign To Make Chapel Hill's Tradition A Reality 


By James Farmer 


On January 12, in sleet and snow, 170 dedicated Negroes and whites walked 
12 miles from Durham to Chapel Hill for a mass rally which I had the privilege 
of addressing. At the rally, held in the First Baptist Church, an overflow crowd 
expressed determination to pursue the on-going desegregation campaign until 
this university town’s longstanding liberal reputation is translated into reality. 

Somehow, progress toward desegregation in Chapel Hill reached a stand- 
still, whereas most North Carolina cities, prodded by the upsurge of nonviolent 
action, recently made forward strides. 

According to a survey conducted by “The Daily Tar Heel,” the University 
of North Carolina’s student paper, 32% of Chapel Hill’s restaurants discrim- 
inate, three of the town’s five motels exclude Negroes, eight out of nine barber- 
shops service whites only, segregated wards and rooms are maintained by the 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital and one grocery store posts a “whites only” 
sign on its door. 

Last summer, protest demonstrations started. Then a truce was called to 
allow for intensive negotiations by the mayor’s committee. But nothing came 
of the negotiations. 

So, this past December sit-ins and picketing were resumed under the 
leadership of CORE Task Force Worker John Dunne and NAACP Youth 
Council Chairman Quinton Baker and with the support of CORE National Chair- 
man Floyd McKissick, who is an attorney in nearby Durham. Enlisting the 
support of other civil rights groups, Chapel Hill CORE helped establish a joint 
organization known as the Chapel Hill Freedom Committee. 

Thus far there have been 239 demonstrators arrested. A few of them chose 
to remain jailed-in over the Christmas holiday. Two of them, Hope Van Riper 
and Patrick Cusick, served their full 30 days. Cusick, who is white, fasted for the 
first 20 days protesting his assignment to a segregated work gang. He finally 
was transferred to an integrated gang. One of the arrested demonstrators, 

(Continued on page 2) | 


Jim Peck, editor 
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A Freedom Walk Across Town 


APPEALS COURT JAILS 15, FREES 
4 IN BANK CONTEMPT CASE 


Fifteen leaders of St. Louis CORE’s 
fair employment campaign at the Jef- 
ferson Bank & Trust Co. have been 
jailed following a decision by the St. 
Louis Court of Appeals. upholding 
their convictions. Four others were 
freed. 

The court placed the 15 in custody 
of the sheriff and quashed their writs 
for habeas corpus. Their prison sen- 
tences range from 60 days to a year. 
An appeal to the Missouri Supreme 
Court is planned. 

The 15 include Alderman: William 
Clay, long active in St. Louis CORE, 
Lucien Richard, the group’s chairman, 
Roberta Tournour, Robert Curtis, Rev. 
Charles Perkins, Norman Seay, Taylor 
Jones, Louis Ford, Ian Grand, Ben- 
jamin Goins, Kenneth Lee, Ronald 
Glenn, James Peake, Michael Grand 
and Danny Pollock. 

The four acquitted on appeal were 
former CORE National Chairman 
Charles Oldham and his wife, Marian, 
Raymond Howard and Herman Thomp- 
son. 

The heavy prison sentences were 
imposed. by State 
Michael Scott for violating his Au- 
gust 30 injunction against “physical 
interference” at the bank. The fair 
employment campaign is continuing 
and the bank is being picketed. More 
than 75 Negroes have secured jobs 
at other St. Louis banks since the 
CORE campaign began. 


Desegregate City Jail 


When the 19 CORE leaders were 
first jailed in December, prison offi- 
cials started to put white CORE 
prisoners in separate cells from Negro 
CORE prisoners, but this drew an im- 
mediate protest. So, the group of 
CORE prisoners was integrated but 
the other prisoners remained segre- 
gated. 

Following their release, two of the 
prisoners, Oldham and Howard, both 
of whom are attorneys, filed and pur- 
sued a complaint with the Council on 
Human Relations. As a consequence, 
on January 7, Public Welfare Direc- 
tor Chester Stovall publicly announced 
that the longstanding policy of segre- 
gation in both the city jail and the 
workhouse would end immediately. 


* * *% 


In a move to end segregation in the 
workhouse at Dayton, Ohio an investi- 
gating team of the local CORE group 
has submitted a full report to Work- 
house Superintendent Paul Lenarduzzi. 


Circuit Judge | 


Negroes Vote for First Time Since 1902 


Negroes in West Feliciana and Tensas parishes voted in the Louisiana 
primaries for the first time since 1902. : 

The total number of Negroes who came to the courthouse of St. Francisville, 
West Feliciana parish seat, on December 7 and to the courthouse of St. J oseph, 
Tensas parish seat on January 12, was small. But the precedent, established 
as a result of CORE’s voter registration campaign, was significant. 

Among the 13 who voted in West Feliciana was Rev. Joseph Carter, who 
had been threatened with castration as he approached the courthouse on Octo- 
ber 17 to become the first Negro registrant since 1902. Another voter was James 
Payne, who had been hit across the face with a rifle butt in an attempt to 
stop him from registering. 

This type of intimidation was not practiced in Tensas parish, reports P. F. 
Ellis one of the first of 15 Negroes to register. He also said that the registration 
officials were cooperative. The registration of Negroes in Tensas ended an era 
in which some Louisiana parishes had no Negro registrants since reconstruc- 
tion. CORE’s campaign recently was extended to Tensas where CORE Field 
Secretary Ronnie Moore assigned several Task Force Workers. Once registered, 
the Negroes exercised their voting rights in the January 12 primaries. 

Just a week thereafter, 150 crosses were burned during one night in five 
parishes where CORE has been working on voter registration. An anonymous 
Klansman phoned the Baton Rouge Sunday Advocate that, if the revival of the 
KKK were doubted, “go outside and look at the crosses burning.” In Clinton, 
where three of the crosses were burned, CORE Task Force Worker Mimi Fein- 
gold told the press that the burnings would in no way deter CORDP’s voter reg-. 
istration drive. 


Jailed CORE Leader Wins Reinstatement 


Clinton CORE Chairman Currie Collins, who was handed a dismissal notice 
when he got out of jail last October, has been reinstated with back pay to his 
job as food service worker at Villa Feliciana Geriatrics Hospital in nearby 
Jackson. 

In ordering his reinstatement, the Louisiana Civil Service Commission, 
though denying that his “color, race or affiliation with any organization moti- 
vated the disciplinary action,” ruled that absence in itself does not constitute 
cause for discharge. In appealing to the Commission, Collins asserted he had 
notified the hospital of his arrest and pointed out that he had accrued accumu- 
lated leave. 

Collins, along with 37 other pickets, was arrested in early October at the 
start of a picket campaign urging desegregation and job equality in the down- 
town business section. As a consequence of the ensuing boycott, Collins and 11 
other activists were arrested in early December for “conspiracy to commit 
public intimidation.”’ Proceedings by the state to enjoin CORE demonstrations 
in Clinton have been halted through a precedent-setting decision by a three- 
judge panel of the 5th Circuit Court of Appeals. Task Force member Edgar 
Vickery remains in jail (after serving 42 days) at press time. 


CHAPEL HILL (Continued from page 1) 


Father Clarence Parker, an 80-year-old Episcopalian minister, was carried 
bodily to the patrol wagon. A university professor was beaten for seeking 
service with Negro friends. 

In one of the segregated restaurants, demonstrators were assaulted by 
hoodlums and employees, doused with ammonia and clorox and finally arrested. 
The owner’s wife sank to new depths of vulgarity by urinating on one of the 
demonstrators. 

Many students chose to remain in Chapel Hill over the holiday to carry on 
the campaign and thus make the principles of Christmas more meaningful. 

Following the holiday, the Chapel Hill Ministerial Association presented 
the Board of Aldermen a petition with 1,850 local signatures asking for enact- 
ment of a public accomodations ordinance. Only two of the six alderman favored 
it: Hubert Robinson, a Negro, and Mrs. Adelaide Walters. When the Board met 
on January 13, Mrs. Walters moved that the proposed ordinance be debated. 
Instead, the Board set up a committee to seek voluntary desegregation, despite 
the failure of such efforts last summer. 

So, the nonviolent action campaign continues. February 1, fourth anniver- 
sary of the lunch counter sit-in movement, has been set as “D-Day,” the day 
for resumption of mass demonstrations if no progress has been made. 


WIN FAIR JOB PACTS—EAST AND WEST 


In New York City and in Seattle, 
specifically-detailed fair employment 
agreements with A & P supermarkets 
were negotiated in December by the 
respective CORE groups of these ma- 
jor eastern and western cities. In New 
York, several local civil rights groups 
cooperated with local and national 
CORE in the negotiations. 

The Seattle agreement ended a 5- 
month picketing and boycott cam- 
paign aimed at getting the company 
to go beyond tokenism. Seven Negroes 
had been hired as a result of picketing 
a year ago, but the company had 
stopped there. Both the Seattle and 
New York agreements are specific as 
to the minimum of minority group 
employes to be hired, placement in 
skilled capacities, recruitment, train- 
ing programs and continuous negoti- 
review to ensure progress. 

A contract with a suburban New 
York shopping center providing for 
job equality, not only in the stores but 
on new construction work was negoti- 
ated between Long Island CORE and 
the Roosevelt Field Merchants Asso- 
ciation. This is particularly signifi- 
cant in an area of the country where 
throughout the summer civil rights 
groups campaigned for job equality 
in the building trades. 

In San Francisco, two fair employ- 
ment agreements covering 317 super- 
markets and groceries and 30 depart- 
ment and drygoods stores was charac- 
terized by San Francisco CORE Chair- 
man William Bradley as “perhaps the 
first major job breakthrough on an 
industry-wide level.” In the case of 
the department and drygoods stores, 
San Francisco CORE, with the sup- 
port of the Baptist Ministers Union, 
had started a picket and boycott cam- 
paign against Macy’s and Penney’s. 


Across the bay, Berkeley CORE has 
been picketing some 160 stores along 
Shattuck Avenue urging that they be- 
come parties to a fair employment 
agreement which has been signed by 
14 stores including Hinck’s the largest 
single employer in the downtown area. 


Near the Mexico border, 500 miles 
southward, San Diego CORE pickets 
appeal for Mexican support with 
placards in Spanish such as this one. 
(It says “We Ask Your Aid in Com- 
batting Segregation.”’) 


The pickets are calling upon the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. to adopt a 
fair employment policy. 


| Safeway Trailways, the unit of Na- 
tional Trailways operating between 
New York and Washington, reached 
an agreement with CORE to hire nine 
drivers, six ticket agents, six mechan- 
ics and five information girls from 
minority groups in New York City 
by this spring. And Meyer Davis, 
society orchestra leader, following ne- 
gotiations with CORE and the Afro- 
American Musicians Association, 
agreed to give immediate attention to 
placing Negro musicians in his wide- 
spread, single-engagement enterprises. 


REGIONAL TRAINING CONFERENCES 


In response to the suggestion of 
CORE groups in many areas, national 
CORE has started a series of training 
conferences under the direction of 
Program Director Norman Hill. 

Four such conferences have already 
been held: in the metropolitan New 
York area, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and California. Others in the immedi- 
ate future are planned for upstate 
New York, the metropolitan Chicago 
area, Massachusetts, Ohio Missouri, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Michigan 
and Louisiana. | 

Some of the topics discussed are 
building community support for non- 
violent action, politics of civil rights, 
history of the freedom movement and 
processes of CORE group develop- 
ment. 


COUNT BASIE JOINS CORE PICKETS 


Count Basie, the noted bandleader, 
joined members of Tallahassee CORE 
and students from all-white Florida 
State University on a picket line De- 
cember 4 in front of the Mecca Restau 
rant, whose doorman had barred him 
from entering. Accompanying him at 
the time were two whites including a 
sociology professor at the university. 

The restaurant, which refuses to 
serve Negroes, had been picketed by 
Tallahassee CORE for several weeks. 
It is located at the corner of Park and 
Copeland Streets, directly opposite the 
university’s main entrance. Basie’s 
band was in town to play on campus. 
at a fraternity dance. 

The university’s professors recently 
have been raising funds to pay the 
fines of Negro and white students ar- 
rested in CORE demonstrations in 
September at the Florida Theater. 
Seven of the students are whites, who 
attend Florida State University and 
the University of Florida. Thirty are 
Negroes, who attend Florida A & M 
University. Expressing “alarm” at the 
white professors’ action, State Rep- 
resentative C. E. Russell called upon 
other state legislators and members 
of the State Board of Control, which 
operates the university system to ex- 
press their “disapproval.” 


On January 4 George Raymond, a 
CORE Task Force member working 
on voter registration in Canton, Mis- 
sissippi, was pulled out of a car by 
police, hit several times and finally 
jailed for “resisting arrest.” CORE 
Field Secretary Dave Dennis called 
for a Department of Justice investi- 
gation, and FBI men arrived at the 
scene. 
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... WHO DIED IN BIRMINGHAM BOMBINGS OF 1963,” says the inscrip- 


“IN MEMORY OF SIX ALABAMA CHILDREN... 


tion on this wreath placed on Christmas eve by Brooklyn CORE at foot of giant 
Christmas tree in Rockefeller Center, a key sightseeing spot for tourists 
visiting New York. Surrounding the tree are CORE members singing free- 


dom songs. 


MAYOR APOLOGIZES FOR ARREST OF AFRICAN STUDENT 


The arrest of an African student at 
the home of his hosts in Westwood, 
N.J., which prompted a borough-wide 
distribution of protest leaflets by 
Bergen County CORE, brought a be- 
lated apology from Mayor William 
Steinbach. 

Two months after the incident, the 
mayor read to the borough council 
his letter of apology to the African 
student, Kighoma Malima of Tanga- 
nyika, inviting him to “visit our com- 
munity again, at which time I will 
look forward to meeting you.” 

Such an apology had been requested 
at the time of the incident by the stu- 
dent’s hosts Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
Kahn. Malima was arrested while 


IN BRIEF 


A sit-in in the lobby of the Colorado 
governor’s office was conducted by 
members of Denver CORE in a de- 
mand for strengthening of the state’s 
fair housing law. 

* % % 


An action campaign started by Wash- 
ington (D.C.) CORE last August, 
ended when Benjamin Franklin Uni- 
versity agreed to admit all qualified 
applicants starting this month. 


lying on a beach chair reading a book 
in the Kahn’s backyard. Police, on 
the pretext of pursuing a suspicious 
prowler, rushed him to headquarters 
without even granting him an oppor- 
tunity to go inside the house and get 
his passport. 

Contending that the arrest was 
solely an act of discrimination, Bergen 
County CORE distributed protest 
leaflets on November 9. One of the 
leaflet distributors, Martin Jacobs, 
was arrested for violating a local anti- 
leaflet ordinance. Pointing out that 
such ordinances are unconstitutional, 
Mrs. Shirley Lacey, chairman of the 
CORE group, announced a second leaf- 
let distribution the following Sunday. 
There was no police interference. 


Office Volunteers Needed 


Volunteers with clerical skills 
are needed urgently in the na- 
tional CORE office. Persons in- 
terested in this type of work 
should contact Benjamin Brown. 
The office address is 38 Park 
Row (opposite City Hall) and 
the phone number is CO 7-6270. 


WIN FREEDOM FOR 2 YOUTHS 
FACING UP TO 6 YEARS 


Two students confined to the Louisi- 
ana Industrial Detention House for 
Juvenile Delinquents because of their 
role in a Plaquemine high school stu- 
dents’ strike against segregation last 
October, have been freed. Their re- 
lease is the result of a habeas corpus 
writ obtained by Lolis Elie, CORE’s 
chief southern attorney. 

The two had received indefinite 
commitments, which would have de- 
tained them in the juveniles’ jail until 
they are of age. This would have 
meant a 6-year sentence for Willie 
Mellien, who is only 15 and a 5-year 
sentence for Kenneth Johnson, who 
is 16. Johnson was a member of 
CORE’s Task Force. 


FIRST CORE COMMUNITY 
CENTER IN MISSISSIPPI 


In early December, CORE opened 
its first Mississippi community center 
in Canton. A second one is planned 
soon in Meridian. Canton is the big- 
gest town in Madison, a rural county 
populated by 23,637 Negroes and 9,267 
whites. | 

“Needed in these rural counties is 
a place where services can be dis- 
pensed to offset the effects of economic 
and cultural deprivation, a place 
where an attempt can be made to 
show children and parents that their 
plight is not normal and that signifi- 
cant change is possible,” explained 
CORE Field Secretary Dave Dennis, 
the center’s supervisor. 

For its educational program, the 
center will have first choice on over 
25,000 books recently shipped from 
New York by “Books for Mississippi,” 
a project initiated by a committee of 
volunteers at the national CORE 
office under the direction of Benjamin 
Brown. (Brown wishes to thank all 
individuals and groups having donated 
books and brought them to the CORE 
office for shipment). 

The new center is not palatial, but 
its facilities are adequate. One room 
is used as a library and study room. 
Another is geared as a classroom. In 
addition there is a recreation room— 
primarily for the younger people— 
and an office. 

The center has been financed so-far 
by national CORE and with funds col- 
lected for the purpose at local rallies. 
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“I WILL KEEP MY SOUL”... James Farmer (The 
Progressive, Nov., ’61) CORE’s National Director tells 
about his Freedom Ride which ended in Mississippi’s 
State Penitentiary. 


INTRODUCTION TO A SIT-IN ... (Look Magazine, 
Jan. 3, 61) The story of a Southern white girl’s first 
nonviolent action against discrimination. 


CORE GOES SLUMMING ... (Greater Philadelphia, 
Sept., ’63) Action campaign against slum conditions in 
Philadelphia’s “decrepit” Hawthorne Village. 


CIVIL RIGHTS STRATEGY AFTER THE MARCH... 
Marvin Rich (New Politics, Fall, 63) An analysis of 
where the Movement is headed. 


A FACE FOR THE INVISIBLE MAN (Sales Manage- 
ment, Dec. 20, ’63) The campaign to integrate adver- 
tising. 


WHY DIDN’T THEY HIT BACK? Jahn and June Rob- 
bins (Redbook, July, ’63) A white segregationist who 
beat up Freedom Riders tells through the authors how 
he was converted to nonviolence. 


PAMPHLETS 


CRACKING THE COLOR LINE ... James Peck. This 
graphically photo-illustrated pamphlet gives the com- 
plete story of CORE in action since it was first organized 
in 1942. This 32 page edition includes two new chapters, 
one on the lunch counter sit-in movement, the other on 
the Freedom Rides. $1 per copy; 7 for $5; 100 for $40; 
1000 for $350. (Quantity prices-postpaid to one address). 


CITY OF PROGRESS .. . Gordon Carey. Statesville, 
N.C. calls itself the “City of Progress,’ but CORE’s 
1962 Freedom Highways project discovered this to be a 
false slogan. Negroes in Statesville—one-fifth of the 
total population—live in near total segregation. 5c per 
copy: Quantity rates on request. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE ... James McCain. CORE’s 


‘Director of Organization, gives a graphically photo- 


illustrated story of the lack of voting rights in his native 
South Carolina. 40c for single copies. Quantity rates on 
request. 


IT HAPPENED IN BATON ROUGE .. . Ronnie Moore 
and Major Johns. Two CORE workers tell, first-hand, 
about one of the most dramatic civil rights struggles in 
the south. 10c per copy; 5 for 25c; 100 for $2.50. 


THIS IS CORE. Basic, capsule leaflet for persons seek- 
ing an answer to the question, “What is CORE?” 10c 
per copy; 5 for 25c; 100 for $2.50. 


CORE RULES FOR ACTION. Basic, capsule leafiet for 
persons seeking an answer to the question, “How does 
ey action work?” 10c per copy; 5 for 25c; 100 for 
2.50. 


ALL ABOUT CORE. A 20-page pictorial guide to what 
CORE is and does. 25c per copy; 5 for $1; 100 for $15. 


THE LOUISIANA STORY 1963. (Just off the press) 
James Farmer tells how Plaquemine’s Negro citizens 
were tear-gassed, cattle-prodded, (and how he was 
nearly lynched) in their efforts to obtain the smallest 
vestige of their rights, beginning with the right to vote. 
10c per copy; 5 for 25c; 100 for $2.50. 


FILMS 


FREEDOM RIDE—a moving 24 minute documentary 
film of the Freedom Rides, narrated by Jim Farmer, de- 
picting the Rides and the riders as they made their way 
through the Deep South and into America’s conscience. 
Write CORE for details. 
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OUR FACES—OUR WORDS... Text by Lillian Smith, 
photographs by Bob Adelman. Here in monologues and 
photographs is the living, speaking portrait of the fight 
for freedom. Available.in April, 1964. (W. W. Norton). 


POISE HARD COVER $5.00 PAPERBACK $1.95 
ae . LIMITED AUTOGRAPHED EDITIONS $10 


FREEDOM RIDE... James Peck. (Simon and Schuster, 
with foreword by James Baldwin and introduction by 
Lillian Smith). A human interest story, not just about 
the Freedom Rides in which Peck was beaten almost to 
death by a segregationist mob, but about CORE from 
its early years of pioneering in nonviolence until this 
technique for combatting discrimination became nation- 
ally famous. (Special autographed copies $1). 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM ... Lillian Smith (W. W. 
Norton, with new foreword and two new chapters on 
the impact of the sit-ins and of the new African nations). 
Examining her own childhood memories, Lillian Smith 
reveals the deeper meanings of segregation as a symbol 
and a symptom of the estrangements which have cut 
man off from himself, his fellow-man, his world. $4.50 


LET MY PEOPLE GO... Chief Albert J. Luthuli 
(McGraw-Hill). An autobiography of the Nobel Prize 
winner from South Africa. Luthuli discusses the difficult 
life of black people under an oppressive government. $5.50 


NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME .. . James Baldwin 
(The Dial Press). A series of essays by one of America’s 
foremost authors. Baldwin says that although the ques- 
tion of color is central in the essays, “the question of 
color, especially in this country, operates to hide the 
graver question of the self.” $4.50 


RECORD ALBUMS 


SIT-IN SONGS: SONGS OF THE FREEDOM RIDERS. 
(Dauntless Records, monaural and stereo). Most of the 
singers here had just been released from jail on CORB’s 
“Freedom Highways” project. $3.95 (includes a song 
booklet with each record). 


JAZZ SALUTE TO FREEDOM. (Special CORE release). 
A collector’s item of two discs with 31 of the top-notch 
jazz artists such as Duke Ellington, Cannonball Adderly, 
Miles Davis, J. J. Johnson and others. Two discs for $5.00 


BLACK MAN IN AMERICA ... James Baldwin (Credo 
Records). This quality recording is the result of an inter- 
view with Studs Terkel of Chicago’s WFMT Radio. $3.50 
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WIN RENT STRIKE IN CLEVELAND, START TWO MORE 


The first rent. strike in Cleveland, 
Ohio, against slum conditions ended 
after two weeks with the owner and 
agent of a 4-story building in the 
Hough area agreeing to all of Cleve- 
land CORE’s demands. 

First, the building’s agent, Ross 
Realty Company, started plumbing 
repairs, installed additional garbage 
disposal facilities and began plaster- 
ing. The latter included fixing a hole 
in the bathroom ceiling of Mrs. Jessie 
Mae Smith. 


While the rent strikers welcomed 
these repairs, they decided to continue 
withholding rent until the remaining 
CORE demands are met. Within days 
the agent started painting hallways 
as well as individual apartments, re- 
paired.outside bricked-up entrances 
which had been broken-into and re- 
duced the rent for one of the 7 fam- 
ilies involved in the strike. Though 
the building has 30 apartments, only 
7 are occupied. 

Following successful conclusion of 
the first rent strike, Ruth Turner, 
secretary of Cleveland CORE an- 
nounced the start of rent strikes in 
two other buildings involving a total 
of 33 families. During the first rent 
strike, the group prevailed upem the 
Welfare Department to withhold relief 
clients’ rents where building inspec- 
tors found violations. However, the 
strike was won before the city had a 
chance to act. Such action by the city 
will be sought in the present rent 
strikes. 


Rent Strikes in New York Area 


CORE groups are involved in the growing movement of rent strikes 
against slum conditions in the New York area. As this issue goes to press, 
rent strikes in 18 buildings of the Bedford-Stuyvesant section are being led 
by Brooklyn CORE. New York University CORE is heading a rent strike in 5 
buildings not far from the campus. Several months before the strike started, 
the group tried to dramatize the tenants’ plight by collecting a truckload of 
junk behind the tenements and unloading it in front of City Hall. During the 
mid-January cold wave, these tenants secured heat only after a delegation met 
with Deputy Mayor Edward Cavanagh. : 

From Boston, Alan Gartner, local CORE chairman, reports that the group 
through negotiations has been successful in bringing about immediate im- 
provements in a number of slum buildings. However, in a few cases, rent 
strikes appear imminent as this issue goes to press. 


Through a picket campaign, Long Island CORE prevailed upon welfare 
officials to remove all relief clients from 10 rundown shacks in Hempstead and 


_ find other living quarters for them. The group_is seeking to have the shacks 


condemned. 
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CORE VOTER CAMPAIGN 
NETS 2700 IN TWO WEEKS 

A 2-week CORE voter registration 
drive in March in Dade County, which 
includes the Miami area, has added 
2700 Negro registrants to the rolls. 
So announced CORE Field Secretary 
Weldon Rougeau. 

Since Rougeau started working on 
voter registration in this area in 
September 1962, the total number of 
Negro registrants in the county has 
risen from 30,000 to 42,000. “About 
42% of the potential Negro vote is 
now registered,” he said. He praised 
county officials for making available 
voter registration sub-stations in all 
areas of the county. Thirty-eight such 
sub-stations were established, of 
which 12 were in Negro areas. 

Five organizations including the 
Florida Council of the AFL-CIO 
joined CORE in the campaign which 
included widespread leaflet distribu- 
tion and organization of car pools. 


Voter Drive Outruns Goldwater's 

“Business is booming for. (the 
county registrar) because simultan- 
eously throughout Gadsden county 
(in northwestern Florida) two voter 
drives are being conducted,” writes 
Joe Rice in the St. Petersburg Times. 
“One is spearheaded by a pair of 
prominent white businessmen who 
support Senator Goldwater for the 
Republican nomination. The other is 
being pushed by Patricia Stephens 
Due, a Negro employed by CORE. 
Her goal is to get get as many Ne- 
groes on the voter rolls as possible 
between now and April 5 when the 
books close. After the initial spurt of 
30 names, the (Goldwater) drive 
seems to have lost some of its mo- 
mentum. The movement to register 
Negroes, on the other hand, seems to 
be gaining momentum each day.” 

Mrs. Due reports that the arrest of 
four CORE voter registration work- 
ers in late January prompted several 
hundred Negroes to register “without 
our having to urge them.” 


CORE OPENS SOUTHERN OFFICE 
To coordinate its stepped-up activities 
in the deep south, CORE has opened 
a southern national office in New Or- 
leans under the direction of Richard 
Haley, CORE associate director. The 
office is located at 2211 Dryades St. 
“In the first months of operations, 


our major concern will be in the states - 


of Louisiana and Mississippi because 
most of our personnel and activity is 
currently centered in those two 
states,” Haley said. 2 
CORE is the first national civil 
rights organization to open a southern 
office in a city. other than Atlanta. 
New Orleans CORE is the oldest 
CORE group in the deep south. 
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FREEDOM DAY IN CANTON, MISSISSIPPI 


By Edward Hollander 


Jim Peck, editor 


This photo shows the first of some 350 Negroes who lined-up in front of the 
police-guarded Madison County courthouse in Canton, Mississippi on Free- 
dom Day—February 28. They stood in line for five hours in chilly weather, 
though only five were admitted to take the registration test. The first 150 
marched in a body from Freedom House, the CORE-initiated community 
center. The remaining 250, arriving from out-of-town by mule, horsecart and 
on foot, were halted by a barricade of city police but were permitted to pro- 
ceed to the courthouse two-by-two. They swelled the original group making 
this the biggest voter demonstration to take place in Mississippi. 

Over 50 policemen—city, county, state and special—patrolled the streets. 
They were equipped with shotguns and teargas. Only two days before, the 
state legislature had passed a bill for “mutual assistance pacts” among 
Mississippi cities for pooling “personnel, equipment, supplies and material... 
for prevention and alleviation of riots or civil disturbances of the peace.” 

A second bill which was passed permits cities to “restrict the movement 
of the citizens” and a third—aimed at the 90%-effective boycott of 21 Canton 
stores and three products—provides up to six months in jail and a $500 fine 
for “any person who shall willfully and maliciously print, circulate or dis- 
tribute” material designed to “interfere with a lawful trade.” 

Despite this new legislation and despite Canton’s recent history of police 
brutality, harassment and arrests, there was no police violence on Freedom 
Day and only one arrest—Milton Esco, a youth on probation in a leaflet dis- 
tribution case. 

But three days later, when some 2,600 Negro students participated in 
a l-day boycott protesting substandard conditions in Negro schools, 15 civil 
rights workers, including seven CORE staff members, were arrested. All but 


(Continued on Page 2) 


THIS BOSTON SLUM BUILDING ... 


. ts one of many which was re- 
paired as a result of negotiations ini- 
tiated by Boston CORE as part of its 
campaign against substandard living 
conditions for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. 


IN BRIEF 

A week-long, Holy Week fast in front 
of the post office in Chapel Hill, N.C., 
was conducted by five civil rights ad- 
vocates including John Dunne, CORE 
Task Force worker and chairman of 
the Chapel Hill Freedom Committee. 

% % % 
A technique described by San Fran- 
cisco CORE Chairman William Brad- 
ley as a “shop-in” proved effective in 
a recent action campaign by Bay Area 
CORE groups and the Baptist Minis- 
ters Union to make Lucky Stores ad- 
here to its fair employment agree- 
ment. The technique consists of load- 
ing shopping carts with merchandise, 
having the purchases rung-up by a 
cashier and then asserting you haven’t 
money to pay. 
% * 

CORE Field Secretary Ronnie Moore, 
who heads the voter’ registration 
drive in southeastern Louisiana, com- 
pleted a 30-day sentence in East Baton 
Rouge parish jail on March 19. The 
U.S. Supreme Court had declined to 
review his conviction for violating an 


anti-soundtruck ordinance on Decem-— 


ber 15, 1961, the day when police 
broke up a mass demonstration with 


teargas bombs and police dogs. 
* % ¥* 


In Los Angeles and in Washington, 
D.C., Safeway Stores has adopted a 
fair employment policy following ne- 
gotiations with the CORE groups in 
the respective cities. 


FREEDOM DAY (Continued) 
two were released at the end of the day. 

It was not the first time that police had arrested leaders of the voter 
registration drive here. On January 23-24 all but three of the CORE and 
SNCC staff members as well as some local residents were arrested for dis- 
tributing leaflets in violation of a city ordinance adopted three days earlier. 
They were in jail for up to a week pending release on appeal. 

_On February 7, Claude Weaver of SNCC and I were arrested for allegedly 
“intimidating by threats of force and violence” a woman named Charlean 
Smith by preventing her from taking a job at one of the boycotted stores. 
Neither Weaver nor I had ever met or heard of Charlean Smith prior to the 
arrest. Nevertheless, we were found guilty and sentenced to six months in 
jail and $500 fines. After 11 days in jail, we were released pending appeal. 

There were other arrests on various charges during the two months 
preceding Freedom Day as well as several incidents of police brutality. 
George Raymond, a CORE Task Force worker, was on one occasion pistol- 
whipped by Constable Herbie Evans and on a second occasion kicked and 
shoved by Evans who had waylaid him on the outskirts of town. On February 
3, two local teenagers were beaten mercilessly by police following a voter 


registration meeting at Pleasant Green Church. 

As Freedom Day approached, the voter registration campaign was stepped- 
up. Daily street meetings and nightly mass meetings were held in Madison 
and throughout the county to ensure a sizable turnout. 

“Freedom Day was dramatic proof that the Negro people in rural Mis- 
Sissippi want to vote and are willing to register despite harassment and 
intimidation,’ commented Daave Dennis, CORE field secretary and assistant 
director of the Council of Federated Organizations. 

L. Foote Campbell, the registrar, remains mum on registration statistics. 
But according to a U.S. Justice Department suit, in 1962 only 1.1% of the 
county's Negroes were registered as against 97% of the whites. Negroes 
constitute 72% of the county’s population. 


SECOND CORE COMMUNITY 
CENTER IN MISSISSIPPI 

Last CORElator reported the opening 
of CORE’s first Mississippi commu- 
nity center—in Canton. A second one 
is now functioning in Meridian under 
the direction of Rita and Mickey 
Schwerner, and its educational pro- 
gram is under way. 

Voter registration classes are be- 
ing held on two evenings a week. A 
story hour for children from five to 
ten is conducted on Saturday after- 
noons. Reading and remedial instruc- 
tion is being given periodically pend- 
ing the establishment of regular 
classes. A sewing class for girls, pre- 
natal instruction for expectant moth- 
ers and an arts and crafts program 
are being planned. 

The library has proved popular with 
children and teenagers as well as 
adults. It contains 10,000 volumes 
many of which were sent here as a 
result of the national CORE office 
staff's Southern Educational Project 
(formerly known as Books for Mis- 
Sissippi). The shelves were built by 
three local youths: Marshall and 
David Sims and James Chaney.  Al- 
though there are no overdue fines, the 
books are being returned to the lib- 
rary on time. 

One of the rooms in the community 
center is set aside for teenagers. It 
contains, among other games, a ping- 
pong table built by the same boys who 
erected the library shelves. 


CITY-WIDE HOTEL PACT FOLLOWS 
MASSIVE DEMONSTRATION 
A city-wide fair employment agree- 
ment covering major San Francisco 
hotels was negotiated at City Hall on 
March 7 following a massive, night- 
long demonstration at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel which ended with the 
arrest of 135 participants at 4.A.M. 
As part of the contract, the hotel 
agreed to drop all legal action against 
the 135 as well as against demonstra- 


tors arrested on two previous week- 


ends. Over 1,000 persons had partici- 
pated in the Sheraton-Palace demon- 
stration, picketing on the outside, 
marching through the lengthy main- 
floor corridor and, finally, sitting 
down at the main entrances. Among 
the demonstrators were members of 
CORE groups from the entire Bay 
area. 

The new agreement is between the 
Hotel Employers Association, repre- 
senting 33 major hotels and the 
United Freedom Movement, with 
which CORE is affiliated, the Baptist 
Ministers Union and the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee to End Discrimination. Field 
Secretary Chet Duncan was the signer 
for CORE. Negotiations with the 
Sheraton chain had been initiated 
some months ago in Boston by Alan 
Gartner, member of CORE’s National 
Action Committee. The hotels agreed 
to “bring the total employed of mi- 
nority group to a level of from 15 to 
20% of total employees by July 20.” 


SCHOOL BOYCOTTS IN FOUR CITIES 


Successful boycotts protesting de facto school segregation were conducted 
during February in four major cities: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Boston. In all four cities, CORE groups played a major role in neighbor- 
hood organizational work, establishing picket lines at schools and conducting 
Freedom Schools for the younger students. 

“If this is a fizzle, we want more fizzles like this!” commented CORE 
National Director James Farmer in addressing thousands of Negro, Puerto 
Rican and white students who had converged on the Board of Education for 
a massive rally concluding the New York school boycott on February 3. 


Photo by Bob Adelman 


“Fizzle” is the characterization of the boycott made by the Board’s presi- 
dent, James Donovan, despite the fact that according to the Board’s own 
figures, 464,361 students, representing 44.8% of the total enrollment, had 
stayed out of school. 

The New York boycott marked the first joint mass action by the Negro 
and Puerto Rican communities. A second boycott was conducted on March 16 
but was less effective since, unlike the first, it did not have the united sup- 
port of all civil rights groups. 

Eight days after the first New York boycott, the day before Lincoln’s 
Birthday, there was a boycott in Cincinnati in which, according to official 
figures, 26,400 students out of a total enrollment of 83,500 stayed out of 
school. Clyde Vinegar, chairman of the local CORE group, and Lloyd Trotter, 
acting president of the local NAACP branch, called the boycott a success. It 
was sponsored by both organizations. 

In Chicago on February 25, despite solid opposition from Mayor Richard 
Daley’s Democratic political machine and its Negro henchmen, 172,350 stu- 
dents out of 470,000 stayed away from school. Chicago CORE Chairman Sam 
Riley commented: “The turnout was remarkable in view of the anti-boycott 
position taken by five of the six Negro aldermen on the City Council.” Schools 
in the ward of Alderman Kenneth Campbell, an anti-boycott leader, were 
almost entirely empty. 

The following day was the date of Boston’s school boycott, which Boston 
CORE Chairman Alan Gartner characterized as “a distinct success.” The 
Boston School Department reported that 20,571 students had stayed out. 
Total enrollment is 92,844. Boston school officials have thus far failed even to 
admit the existence of de facto segregation. 

The towns of Chester, Pennsylvania and Cambridge, Maryland were also 
the scenes of one-day school boycotts during February. In Cleveland, agree- 
ment by the Board of Education to integrate 800 Negro students at three 
East Side schools to which they are bussed, ended a protest action by the 
United Freedom Movement in which Cleveland CORE participated. The Negro 
students had been placed previously in segregated classroom units upon 
arrival. A similar situation in Milwaukee caused picketing of four schools 
by the local CORE and NAACP groups. 


CHAIN-IN AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
—SITDOWN ON BRIDGE 

New York City on the afternoon of 
March 7 was the scene of two CORE 
demonstrations which attracted con- 
siderable attention because of their 
unusual character. | 

Early in the afternoon, three local 
CORE leaders—lIsaiah Brunson of 
Brooklyn CORE and Herbert Callen- 
der and Howard Quander of Bronx 
CORE, took handcuffs from their 
pockets and chained themselves to a 
grill just outside the office of Police 
Commissioner Michael Murphy. They 
were accompanied by Raphael Marti- 
nez of New York CORE and Rev. 
Laurie Walker and had just attended 
a meeting with Deputy Inspector 
Arthur Savitt at which they had pro- 
tested police brutality against minor- 
ity group members in general and 
the case of Jesse Roberts in particu- 
lar. (In Syracuse, N.Y., several CORE 
members were arrested recently for 
demonstrating against police brutal- 
ity.) During the chain-in, the group 
was joined by two Puerto Rican rep- 
resentatives, Flora Santiago and Jose 
Sanchez. Within minutes, police with 
metal eutters clipped the handcuffs of 
the three who had chained-in and ar- 
rested them and the four others. 

Later in the afternoon, seven mem- 
bers of East River CORE, sat down 
in the middle of the Triborough 
Bridge, halting traffic for twenty 
minutes at the start of the rush hour. 
Six of the sitdowners were arrested 
—Penn Kimble, Paul Feldman, Don- 
ald Arthur, Joe Louis, Elizabeth Ad- 
ler and Tina Lawrence. 

“We regret to inconvenience peo- 
ple passing through our neighborhood 
on their way home to the better sec- 
tions of the city, but we are both very 
sorry and very angry about the way 
Negro and Puerto Rican children are 
treated in Harlem,” explained Blyden 
Jackson, chairman of East River 
CORE. “We ask commuters to look 
more closely at the schools in our com- 
munity because they are so unlike 
many of the schools in Queens and 
Long Island.” 

The Triborough Bridge is the main 
artery leading from Manhattan’s Har- 
lem to Queens and Long Island. Spe- 
cifically, the CORE group sought to 
draw attention to substandard condi- 
tions at schools located near the Man- 
hattan approach to the bridge. 


Juvenile gang violence, a problem 
rarely tackled by CORE groups, is the 
target of a new project initiated by 
Philadelphia CORE. “The problem 
has become so explosive that the 
youths themselves have come to us for 
a solution,” explains Philadelphia 
CORE Chairman Louis Smith. 


CORE CHAIRMAN CARRIED OUT 
OF ARIZONA CAPITOL 


Delbert Hodge, chairman of a new- 
ly-formed CORE group in Phoenix 
and an ex-athlete, is shown here being 
carried out of the Arizona State 
Capitol on March 30. Over 100 other 
sit-inners were removed, bodily, along 
with him, as 120 policemen converged 
on the building. 

Since March 26, Phoenix CORE 
had been conducting these sit-ins to 
urge passage of a public accomoda- 
tions law which has been bottled-up 
in committee. Mass picketing coincid- 
ed with the sit-ins. 

Within Phoenix, the bailiwick of 
Barry Goldwater, 50% of the hotels 
and motels discriminate, according 
to a survey by the Council of Civic 
Unity. Regarding employment, an 
average of only two Negroes are em- 
ployed by major department and re- 
tail stores. 


Unfurl Placards in R.1. Capitol 


At 1 p.m. on March 13, 26 members 
of Rhode Island CORE assembled in 
the House gallery carrying tightly 
rolled-up freedom placards with par- 
ticular emphasis on housing. At 2:15, 
minutes after the House convened, 
they simultaneously stood up and un- 
furled the placards. They remained 
standing for a half hour and then 
proceeded to the rotunda steps to con- 
front the legislators at the end of the 


session. 
¥& * * 


On the eve of a scheduled demonstra- 
tion, Cincinnati CORE chairman 
Clyde Vinegar and Dr. H. J. Nimitz, 
superintendent of the Dunham Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, reached an agree- 
ment for desegregation of bed-pattern 
assignments. To ensure that the de- 
segregation is carried out, Cincinnati 
CORE, under the agreement, can 
make monthly inspections of the hos- 
pital. 


FACES UP TO TEN YEARS 
FOR TELLING TRUTH 
ABOUT POLICE BRUTALITY 


Lois Chaffee, formerly a teacher at 
Tougaloo Christian College and pres- 
ently a CORE Task Force worker, 
faces up to ten years in jail if a Mis- 
sissippi court finds her guilty of 
“perjury.” The “perjury” indictment 
stems from her testimony about po- 
lice brutality during a peaceful pro- 
test march in Jackson last June 13, 
two days after the murder of Medgar 
Evers. The testimony was given at 


~ her own trial following her arrest for 


“disturbing the peace.” 

Newspaper and television reporters 
covering the June 13 demonstration 
also observed and reported the police 
using billy clubs against the demon- 
strators. Ten of these reporters are 
being sought to testify at her forth- 
coming hearing in federal court. 

U.S. Judge Sidney Mize has set 
April 13 for the hearing and has 
ageed to a _ stipulation sought by 
CORE attorneys that the Mississippi 
courts will not move in the “perjury” 
case until two weeks after he issues 
his decision. Miss Chaffee’s attorneys, 
Carl Rachlin, CORE chief counsel and 
Paul O’Dwyer, member of the New 
York City Council, will seek to halt 
the “perjury” prosecution permanent- 
ly on the grounds that the case is 
intended solely for the purpose of un- 
constitutionally intimidating and pun- 
ishing her for her civil rights activ- 
ity. It was on these grounds that a 
special three-judge federal court, on 
November 1, ordered the release of a 
CORE field secretary and three SNCC 
workers who since August had been 
imprisoned in Americus, Georgia 
without bail under a state law which 
carries the death penalty. | 


PLAN TO EXPELL STUDENTS MISFIRES 

A school supervisor’s plan to expel 
students who had attended a CORE 
workshop in Quincy, Florida, misfired 
because, as it turned out, the total 
number attending was in the hun- 
dreds. 

“After the workshop, the principal 
made an announcement asking all stu- 
dents who had attended to see him,” 
reports CORE Field Secretary Pa- 
tricia Stephens Due. “From reports 
we had received, he expected only a 
few to show up at his office and he had 
been instructed by the supervisor to 
expel them. 

“Several hundred came, however, 
and sang freedom songs each time he 
tried to discourage them from future 
involvement with CORE. Finally, no- 
body was expelled because, as he said: 
‘there were too many.’ ” 

The CORE workshop was an out- 
come of a voter registration meeting. 


CORE Field Secretary Mary Ham- 
ilton expresses gratification at the 
March 30 U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion asserting that she had been with- 
in her rights in refusing in an Ala- 
bama court to answer when the pros- 
ecutor addressed her as “Mary,” 
rather than “Miss Hamilton.” She > 
had served five days in jail on a “con- 
tempt” charge for taking this posi- 
tion. In his petition to the Supreme 
Court, Jack Greenberg, chief counsel 
for the NAACP Legal Defense & 
Educational Fund, held that “one of 
the most distinct indicia of the racial 
caste system”’ is “the refusal of whites 
to address Negroes with titles of re- 
spect such as ‘Miss,’ ‘Mrs.’ or ‘Mr.’ 
and to refer to them as ‘Boy’ or 
‘Girl.’ ” | 


DESEGREGATE SECOND 
TALLAHASSEE RESTAURANT 

The Dobbs House Restaurant, where 
several CORE members were arrested 
for sitting-in last November, has de- 
segregated following negotiations be- 
tween Tallahassee CORE, the local 
manager and the restaurant chain’s 
regional supervisor. 

Dobbs House thus became the sec- 
ond eating place with table service 
to end discrimination in the Florida 
state capital. The first was Howard 
Johnson’s, which desegregated in the 
Spring of 1962 as part of a statewide 
agreement between the company and 
CORE. , | 

Previously, restaurants in the air, 
train and bus terminals had opened 
as a result of CORE efforts. 


* * * 


A newly-formed chapter of CORE in 
Palm Springs, California, has nego- 
tiated with school authorities an 
agreement for hiring of Negro teach- 
ers. Sidney Hagler, chairman of the 
CORE group, reported that “The ad- 
ministrators acknowledged the need 
for Negro teachers and are making an 
effort to inform teacher placement 
centers that Palm Springs is inter- 
ested in qualified Negro applicants.” 


An important memo from 
CORElator editor Jim Peck 


SEND TO THE NATIONAL OFFICE 
NEWS REPORTS—PLUS PHOTOS! 


1. To obtain nation-wide pub- 
licity for your group in the Ne- 
gro press and liberal journals. 
Once a week (twice, if we have 
sufficient news) national CORE 
serds out news releases to the 
Negro press and liberal journals 
throughout the country. Some of 
the Negro papers print these re- 
leases in-toto; others print some 
of them. While you can and 
should publicize your’ group’s 
activities locally, you are not 
geared to undertake nation-wide 
publicity. You’ll be missing this 
much-needed publicity across the 
country unless you send in news 
reports to the national office. 

2.To obtain nation-wide publi- 
city for your group in the CORE- 
lator. This is a significant ave- 
nue of publicity since the Core- 
lator goes to persons throughout 
the country who are interested 
in the nonviolent freedom strug- 
gle to the extent of contributing 
money to CORE. The CORElator 
cannot carry your story if you 
don’t send it in. 

News Reports: Whoever han- 
dles publicity in each group— 
and it is advisable to nominate 
a person for this task—should 
never forget to dispatch news 
reports and press clippings to 
the national office (addressed to 
Marvin Rich or to me). If he is, 
simply, too rushed to write, 
sending a local newspaper clip- 
ping is second-best (with notes 
correcting any portion of the 
cilpping which might be inac- 
curate). Where the distance is 
over 500 miles from New York, 
news reports should be airmail- 
ed. In the event of a major news 
development (such as, say, a 
mass arrest of CORE members, 
an incident of mob or police vio- 
lence against CORE members or 
the winning of a major CORE 
action campaign in the commu- 
nity), a collect phone call to the 
national office (COrtland_ 7- 
6270) would be in order. 

Photos: Photos increase, im- 
measurably, the effectiveness of 
publicity. Frequently, national 
CORE, from such photos, has 
mats made which are sent out 
along with the news releases. 
Such photos also are used in the 
CORElator and in CORE pamph- 
lets. We are perpetually short of 
photos. 
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Without even taking time out to shave after leaving jail, five of the 15 
St. Louis CORE leaders imprisoned for 47 days joined the picket line on 
March 2 at the Jefferson Bank & Trust Co. Heading the line, in his wheelchair, 
is James Peake, Jr. Second in line is Roberta Tournour, wife of CORE Field 
Secretary Eugene Tournour. And fourth in line is Robert Curtis, former 
chairman of St. Louis CORE. The present chairman, Lucian Richards and 
Taylor Jones, who also came directly from jail to the picket line are not in 
the photo. 
Win Campaign 

Just 28 days after this photo was taken, the long campaign ended with 
the bank hiring five Negroes. The drive had been marked by hundreds of 
arrests of nonviolent demonstrators inside and outside the bank and the sen- 
tencing of 15 of the group’s leaders to from 60 days to a year in jail. 

The unusually long prison terms were for contempt of an injunction 
issued last August by State Circuit Judge Michael Scott. The 15 CORE leaders 
were in jail from January 15 until March 2 when a 3-judge panel of the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals freed them pending appeal of their habeas corpus 
writs. 

Immediately following the sentencing, over 1,000 persons marched in 
protest on City Hall and 250 Catholics, many of them priests and nuns, held 
a rally which John Dunsford, associate law professor at St. Louis University, 
characterized as ‘‘a public confession that we have sinned in the pride of race.” 

When President Johnson came to St. Louis on February 14 for the city’s 
200th anniversary celebration, 84 CORE pickets protested. As they neared the 
hotel, they were arrested and held without charges until his speech was over. 
Several thousand persons had petitioned the President to shun the St. Louis 
anniversary because of the failure of city officials to help resolve the fair 
employment issue at the bank. 

In the course of the campaign more than 75 Negroes had gotten jobs 
at other St. Louis banks but the Jefferson bank remained adamant. 

Boston Bank Hires Negroes 

A drive for increased employment of Negroes at the First National Bank 
of Boston ended when the bank within one month hired 17 Negroes out of a 
total of 67 new employees, accepted a plan for recruitment of minority group 
workers and agreed to revise its training film. . 

The agreement is with Boston CORE, which had already negotiated 
agreements with the National Shawmut and Merchants National banks. Dur- 
ing the campaign the bank had been picketed and national CORE had written 
its Massacusetts contributors urging them to withdraw their accounts until 
the bank adopted a fair employment policy. 


‘FREEDOM RING’ ENCIRCLES TICKET BOOTH 


By Doris Castle 


Since November 1963 New Orleans CORE had been picketing three down- 
town theaters urging that they admit Negroes. It is the end of March 1964 
and the situation called for new techniques. 

So on Good Friday, nine of us joined the line of patrons at the ticket 
window of Loew’s State. The line moved briskly. The first of our group 
reached the window and placed her money on the counter. It was not the 
ticket seller but the assistant manager standing nearby who refused to sell 
the ticket. 

One by one, we followed. Each was refused, without explanation. The 
last of our group, Alice Thompson, then walked behind the ticket booth. We 
joined her, linked hands and completely surrounded the booth forming a 
“Freedom Ring.” We began to walk in a circle. 
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The surprised patrons fell back into the quickly-gathering crowd of spec- 
tators. A few held their places in line. One man tried to break through our 
ring but failed. 

While we circled the booth, police conferred with the dejected theater 
manager. Then a policeman came over to our group and asked us each, indi- 
vidually, to leave. We refused. He placed us under arrest. We sat down, still 
in circle formation. Policemen then lifted each of us onto a hand-truck, rolled 
us to the paddy-wagon and took us to jail. 


It was a first arrest for Katrina 


ARREST LIBRARY SIT-INNERS ... 
THOUGH THERE IS NO LIBRARY 
FOR NEGROES 

Though there is no library for Ne- 
groes in East Feliciana parish, five 
Negroes who sought to use the white 
library in the parish seat of Clinton 
on March 7 were jailed for “disturb- 
ing the peace.” The five — Henry 
Brown, Robert Smith, Willie Kelly, 
Cleveland McKenzie and L. C. Bibbens 
—were arrested while sitting-in. Five 
days later, Mimi Feingold, a CORE 
Task Force worker, was arrested as 
a material witness and her bail was 
set at $1000. 

Similar groups of CORE students 
on March 7 attempted to use the lib- 
raries at St. Francisville, West Feli- 
ciana parish seat and at Greensberg, 
St. Helena parish seat, but found 


“closed” signs in the windows. Both 


aries are normality open Saturdays. 

Library buildings in the three par- 
ishes are operated by a tri-parish 
board for whites only, though Negro 
taxpayers money goes to support 
them. A suit seeking desegregation 
of the libraries has been filed in fed- 
eral court by CORE attorneys. Sole 
library service for Negroes is one 
bookmobile, which has been out of 
operation since its operator, Mattie 
Matthews, was fired. Her dismissal 
came after she and 12 other leaders 
of a CORE boycott against downtown 
stores were arrested last December 
for “conspiracy to commit public in- 
timidation.” The three parishes are 
targets of an intensive voter registra- 
tion drive by CORE. In West Felici- 
ana no Negro had registered from 
1902 until this past October. 


CORElator readers who want to join 
the CORE group nearest to them but 
who don’t know its location can get 
this information by writing to James 
McCain, CORE Director of Organi- 
zation, 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


Jackson and Harold Sullivan. Shirley 

Thompson, Ruth Wells, Linda and bs pom <i 
Dorotha Smith and Alicia Joseph had N York 38. N.Y 
been arrested before. I had been ar- ee ee 
rested five times in the course of New 
Orleans CORE’s years of nonviolent 
action. 

We were booked on an open charge. 
It was later minutely particularized 
to “criminal mischief,” “Obstructing 
passage,” “disturbing the peace,” “re- 
fusing to move on” and “resisting 
arrest.” After three days in jail, we 
were released on bond pending trial. 

In February, through the interces- 
sion of Sonny Liston whom we had 
contacted, the closed-circuit telecast 
of the Liston-Clay prizefight was 
shifted from lLoew’s State to the 
municipal auditorium. 


Second-class postage paid 
at New York, N. Y. 
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THE RIOTS — AND CORE 


by James Farmer 

No one on earth would have been 
happier than I to have been proved 
wrong when we warned early last 
spring that the summer promised to 
be long and hot in the northern cities 
unless creative steps were quickly 
taken to begin an assault on basic 
problems of jobs, housing, schools and 
police brutality. Thousands of youth, 
we warned, filled with frustration to 
the point of hopelessness, were about 
to retch forth in violent anger. We 
have no pride, only anguish, at the 
accuracy of this judgment. Explosions 
have come and, with chain reactions, 
spread in spite of all that CORE 
could do to prevent them. It is a 
curious commentary on the confusion 
of our times that those who warned 
against the riots are now being ac- 
cused, by some quarters, of bringing 
them about. If only we had not point- 
ed to the lighted fuse, some argue, 
that fuse might have gone away. 

Hardly a press interview goes by 
these days without the question being 
asked: “What good purpose do you 
think is served by riots and demon- 
strations?” Riots and demonstrations 
indeed! As if the two were indistin- 
guishable and identical, or as if riots 
would not occur if there were no dem- 
onstrations. The Harlem riot of 1943, 
it must be remembered, came before 
direct action demonstrations had 
found widespread use. And the prob- 
lems which produced that riot have 
remained unresolved. They have, in 
fact, grown worse. 

The rioting youth in Harlem, Bed- 
ford Stuyvesant, Rochester and Jer- 
sey City,- were largely unemployed 
and angry with the world. A lash-out 
in blind fury was the result. 

As CORE Director of Organization, 


James McCain and I spent many long 


hours trudging the streets of Harlem, 
trying to halt a tragedy and pleading 
against madness, members of New 
York City CORE chapters joined us 
as peacemakers and first aid squads 
to care for the injured. 

The rioting was insanity, and the 
rioters were wrong, however great 
their grievances. Yet the civil rights 
groups, CORE included, had been un- 
successful in removing the hurt that 
drove them to desperation, so that 
they took matters into their own 
hands. It was bloody, if one-sided 
warfare between two ancient adver- 
saries; the agrieved ghetto commu- 
nity and the police. The police, largely 
white, became the symbols of the 
oppression of the ages and all that is 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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THREE CIVIL RIGHTS WORKERS MURDERED 


Jim Peck, editor 


No. 107 


Andrew Goodman, James Chaney and Michael Schwerner were assassinated 
near Philadelphia, Mississippi, late at night on June 21. Their bullet-ridden 
bodies were found by FBI agents 44 days later buried in a newly-erected 
earthen dam six miles from town. Arrests are expected as this issue goes to 
press. Goodman was a student who had just arrived in Meridian from the 
Freedom Summer training center in Ohio. Chaney was a CORE Task Force 
worker and a native of Meridian. Schwerner also was a CORE Task Force 
worker who, with his wife Rita, had directed a CORE community center in 
Meridian since January. 


THEIR STATION WAGON 


. .. Charred and wrecked, was found on June 23 by FBI agents in a swamp 
on Bogue Chitto Creek. Former CIA Director Allen Dulles was dispatched 
to the scene by President Johnson and a Navy contingent joined the search. 
CORE National Director James Farmer flew to Mississippi to help press 
the inquiry. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


CIVIL RIGHTS WORKERS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The three rights workers had been 
arrested on a speeding charge by a 
deputy sheriff while on their way to 
Longdale to investigate the burning 
of Mount Zion Methodist Church. The 
triple murder’ occurred following 
their release late at night. 

Mass picket demonstrations at fed- 
eral buildings in many cities across 
the country promptly were organized 
by CORE groups to urge federal in- 
tervention and full federal protection 
for civil rights workers in the deep 
south. However, as the summer con- 
tinued, there have been repeated shoot- 
ing, arson, physical violence, threats 
and other forms of intimidation by 
Mississippi and Louisiana segrega- 
tionists. There also have been a large 
number of harassing arrests of civil 
rights workers by local officials. 


109-YEAR-OLD WOMAN REGISTERS 
by Judy Benninger 

July 27 became an unplanned CORE 
Freedom Day in Gadsden county, 
Florida. When the registrar’s office in 
Quincy opened at 9 A.M. about 20 
Negroes had lined up. Between then 
and closing time at 5 P.M. there were 
from 15 to 75 Negroes in line at all 
times. A Negro was being registered 
every second. The number registered 
plus the number turned away during 
this cne day approximately equaled 
the total number of Negroes register- 
ed in the county as of January. 

One CORE member walked up and 
down the line of those waiting to reg- 
ister, answering questions and keep- 
ing the line orderly. Another CORE 
member stood at the exit, pinning “I 
Am Registered”’ buttons on those who 
had completed registration. CORE 
Task Force workers, members of the 
local CORE group and adults from 
the voter registration steering com- 
mittee canvassed and leafleted. 

At about 2:45 a car from Chatta- 
hoochee, 26 miles away, arrived and a 
woman, 109, was helped out by two 
CORE Task Force workers accom- 
panying her. She had been born in 
slavery, she told them, and thought it 
about time that she should register 
and vote: Others in her neighborhood 
_had said they were afraid and she 
had made them promise that if she 
came back alive from the registrar’s 
office, they would register next week. 
Upon returning to Chattahoochee, 
she was confronted by a small group 
of anxious neighbors. “There was 


nothing to it,” she assured them. Her 
daughter, who is 90 years old, and 
her granddaughter immediately prom- 
ised to register the following Monday. 


THE RIOTS AND CORE 

(Continued from Page 1) 

wrong in our society. And the police 
used more force than was neceessary 
in response to the initial rioting, 
against guilty and innocent alike. 
More rioting was the result. 


One night in Harlem, as hundreds 
of angry youth milled about 125th 
Street in front of the New York 
CORE chapter office, and a _ bloody 
confrontation with a mass army of 
police seemed imminent, CORE mem- 
bers and I tried a desperate strategy 
to bargain for time and prevent vio- 
lence. When the youth rejected my 
plea to get off the streets and go 
home, we began a disciplined march, 
seeking to lead them out of the trou- 
ble area and disperse them when tem- 
pers had cooled. It appeared to be 
working. For three blocks we march- 
ed, away from the tension spot, urg- 
ing pecple to drop off at their homes 
as we passed, hoping to march until 
exhaustion calmed feverish nerves. 
For some inexplicable reason the po- 
lice, slowly following the line of 
march, appeared to panic and started 
firing their service revolvers into the 
air. Order then gave way to confu- 
sion and chaos. Why did the police do 
it? Rationality is not a common qual- 
ity in time of war. Nor is it unusual 
for the peacemakers to be accused by 
both sides of betrayal. 

Yet, CORE’s role will not be for- 
gotten by Harlem. No other civil 
rights organization was on the streets 
during the first few nights of the 
rioting, counseling sanity. No other 
dedicated itself to a mission of mercy, 


caring for the injured and the hys- 


terical. 

In Bedford-Stuyvesant the CORE 
chapter played a similar role of peace- 
making and first aid. 

In South Jamaica, reported the 
Herald Tribune, ‘‘Negroes and whites 
alike say that trouble was averted be- 
cause of some remarkable cooperation 
between the police officers and civil 
rights groups. Stanley Hamilton, 
chairman of South Jamaica CORE, 
had noticed in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
that when policemen congregated con- 
spicuously, it seemed to create ten- 
sion. Mr. Hamilton told Captain Mc- 
Auley that such congregating might 
be a good thing to avoid in South 
Jamaica and the captain agreed.” 


In Rochester, in conjunction with 
the local NAACP and other civil 
rights groups, Rochester CORE or- 
ganized teams which visited the trou- 
ble spots. On the Joseph Avenue 
block, which was most damaged, the 
CORE store front with its “Freedom 


WIDOW OF CORE VICTIM PICKETS 


Accompanied by her young daughter 
Janice, Mrs. Joanne Klunder, widow 
of Cleveland CORE Vice Chairman 
Bruce Klunder, joins a civil rights 
demonstration at the National Gover- 
nors Conference. Rev. Klunder was 
killed on April 7 when a bulldozer 
accidentally backed-up over his pros- 
trate body during a demonstration at 
the construction site of a school in a 
segregated neighborhood. As a conse- 
quence of the tragedy a biracial com- 
mittee has been appointed and, under 
a new school superintendent, headway 
is now being made against de facto 
segregation. 


Now” sign in the window, was the 
only one intact after the looting. 


In Jersey City, in addition to peace- 
making, CORE engaged in negotia- 
tions with the mayor, seeking redress 
of grievances and relief of tensions. 


It is to be hoped by all rational 
individuals that the nightmare is now 
at an end. The job of rational people, 
however, has just begun. A respite 
gives our cities an opportunity to 
match the work that needs to be done 
with the unemployed youth who need 
work to do, to launch a crash pro- 
gram of rehabilitating old housing 
and providing new, to clean up the 
debris-littered streets and alleyways 
of the ghetto, to provide new recrea- 
tional facilities for youth with time 
on their hands, to speed up programs 
for quality integrated schools, and to 
begin to build communication and 
rapport between traditional enemies 
who must become friends—the police 
and the residents of the ghetto. If 
city officials fail to take this oppor- 
tunity, however, and if they follow a 
do-nothing policy, they will be invit- 
ing a recurrence of the riots. 


RIGHTS LAW FLOUTED 
IN RURAL LOUISIANA 


by Ronnie Moore 
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‘'hese burned planks constitute the 
remains of Faith Hope & Charity 
Hall, headquarters of CORE’s regis- 
tration drive in Hammond, Louisiana, 
after it was burned to the ground on 
the night of June 27. They also con- 
stitute graphic evidence of how the 
civil rights law is being violated in 
rural Louisiana where we are en- 
gaged this summer in an intensive 
voter registration drive. 

In the little town of Jonesboro, 
which remains completely segregated, 
our civil rights workers were met 
with violence and intimidation. After 
our initial meeting with community 
leaders, Mike Lesser and I were am- 
bushed on our way back to Monroe by 
three carloads of whites. One car got 
in front of us and the other behind. 
Swamps border the highway. Our 
chances of survival appeared slim. 
However, we managed to make a U- 
turn, at 45 miles an hour, bypass the 
two cars which had been behind us 
and, at speeds of over 90 miles an 
hour, to return to our Jonesboro 
headquarters and safety. 

About two weeks later, on July 29, 
on a night when all lights had been 
turned off allegedly to repair power 
lines, hooded Klansmen with torches, 
escorted by a sheriff, marched through 
the Negro community. That same 
night a mob of about 100 whites 
armed with rifles converged on the 
parish jail where 20 of our rights 
workers were imprisoned. The mob 
finally dispersed after CORE alerted 
the FBI. 7 

During the three preceding days, a 
total of 39 rights workers had been 
arrested for picketing the library and 
for standing-in at the municipal 
swimming pool. Subsequently, other 
members of our staff were jailed. Par- 
ents of some local demonstrators were 
arrested for “contributing to the de- 
linquency of a minor.” 

We are countering these acts of 


Farmer Signs Anti-Riot Statement, 


Declines on Demonstration Moratorium 


Following a top civil rights leadership conference on July 29, CORE 
National Director James Farmer joined with four other leaders in signing 
a statement “strongly opposing looting, vandalism or any type of criminal 
activities” but declined to join them in signing a statement urging “a broad 
curtailment, if not total moratorium of mass demonstrations until after 
Election Day.” 

The four other signers were Martin Luther King of SCLC, Roy Wilkins 
of NAACP, Whitney Young of Urban League and A. Philip Randolph of 
NALC. John Lewis of SNCC declined to sign either statement. 

While expressing “four serious concern with the recent riots which have 
taken place in several urban areas,” the anti-riot statement made clear: “We 
wish to draw a sharp distinction between the above-named activity and legiti- 
mate protest effort by denied and desperate citizens seeking relief.” 


NAC Upholds Farmer 


Farmer’s refusal to sign a moratorium on demonstrations was upheld on 
August 9 by CORE’s national action council, which adopted a statement say- 
ing: “Because the deep grievances of the Negro community continue to be 
present, we continue to demonstrate. Well-organized and disciplined demon- 
strations must continue as a way to work toward the elimination of these 
grievances. Only by constant public reminders of the evils that exist will the 
white majority face these evils and take the necessary steps to eliminate them. 

“Demonstrations serve as a way to channel in a militant fashion the 
justifiable frustrations and anger of the Negro community. A community with 
no way of acting directly on its own behalf is far more likely to erupt in anger 
and violence than one which has the opportunity to vigorously demonstrate 
and whose just demands are met. 

“‘Because proposals of temporary moratoriums can lead to the permanent 
end of viable protest by the Negro community, we continue to demonstrate. 
The so-called ‘white backlash,’ a phenomenon whose appearance has frequented 
America whenever Negroes have vigorously spoken out on behalf of their 
rights, will not be mollified by temporary cessation of demonstrations. Indeed, 
more likely, the vote will be in just the opposite manner from that sought by 
the moratorium proposers; for, having gained a moratorium by the threat 
of a Goldwater victory, the white backlashers and their allies, the racists, will 
seek a permanent cessation in the event of Goldwater’s election.” 


intimidation by both direct action and 
lawsuits. A $500,000 damage suit has 
been filed against Pro-Tem Mayor 
D. J. McDuffie of Plaquemine who 
threatened Spiver Gordon, Tolbert 
Harris and other CORE testers by 
raising a_ bottle and threatening: 
“The first black . .. that steps into 
this cafe, I’ll knock his brains out!” 
In St. Francisville Bob Hurwitt, a 
rights worker, swore out a warrant 
for the arrest of Teddy Martin, a for- 
mer sheriff who had attacked him and 
later shot at a car of prospective 
registrants. 


* * *% 


In New Orleans suits have been 
filed by CORE members to desegre- 
gate the Wild Life & Fisheries Build- 
ing, which houses the federal courts 
and.which has “white” and “colored” 
drinking fountains and _ restrooms 
(the building has been picketed by 
New Orleans CORE), Schwegmann 
Brothers Giant Supermarkets, which 
has segregated eating facilities and 
Charity Hospital. 


CORE WORKER BEATEN IN JAIL 
Pointing to bruises on his face, 
CORE Field Secretary Edward Hol- 
lander reported to the FBI that he 
had been beaten by three prisoners in 
Hinds County jail, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. Being white, he was confined to 
the white section. 

He had been arrested May 29 in 
Canton while attempting to take pic- 
tures of arrests during the Freedom 
Day demonstration. Following an at- 
tempt by his attorney to get the case 
into federal court, he was transferred 
by U.S. marshals from Canton to 
Hinds. County jail. He was impris- 
oned a full month prior to release on 
bond. 


* * * 


The conviction of CORE Field Secre- 
tary B. Elton Cox for “defaming” a 
judge and district attorney at an 
NAACP mass meeting in Baton 
Rouge in the summer of 1962 was re- 
versed on technical grounds by the 
Louisiana Supreme Court. He had 
faced the maximum penalty of two 
years in jail and a $6000 fine. 


First CORE Project on Migrants’ Plight 


The first action project by CORE to deal with the plight of migratory work- 
ers is underway in an eastern Long Island farming area to which 3000 work- 
ers, most of them Negro, come each year. Long Island and Suffolk County 
CORE have assigned two full-time workers for the summer’s duration: Michael 
Raskin and David Thompson. The project is called “Operation Tinderbox” in 
memory of 15 Negroes who have been burned to death in Hollis Warner shacks. 


Two Negro children were burned to death in a poultry brooding shed where 


they lived as recently as this May, only a few days before the county took over 
the property. 

Since the first CORE goal is to help find decent housing for more than 100 
families still living in brooding sheds and tarpaper shacks, CORE set up a 
field office in one of the sheds. But on June 29, county officials brought a 
bulldozer and threatened to crush the shed. Soon thereafter, they demolished it. 


This photo, taken by Richard Robinson prior to its demolition, shows 
Henry Smith and Delores Quentine (the two persons wearing glasses) signing 
up seascnal workers for a march on June 27 to the center of Riverhead pro- 
testing the refusal of Town Supervisor Robert Vojovoda to discuss the issue 
of adequate housing. Eight participants were arrested for sitting down at 
Riverhead’s main intersection. Finally, on August 3, Vojovoda agreed to 
negotiate with CORE. 

On June 20, Smith, Raskin and Lincoln Lynch, chairman of Long Island 
CORE, were arrested for dumping a truckload of refuse in front of River- 
head town hall to protest the lack of regular refuse collections at the mi- 
grants’ shacks. Regular garbage collections were started two days later. On 
July 18 a brief picket demonstration forced one landlord, Frank Truckowski, 
to make much-needed repairs on six houses which he owns. 

Raskin was arrested again twice in July, once for sitting-in in the shack 
of Grady Currence who was facing eviction and once for escorting an official 
of the State Commissicn on Human Rights around the Hollis Warner shacks. 
Lynch was arrested while leading a similar inspection tour by Monsignor 
Michael McLaughlin of the Roman Catholic Rockville Centre diocese and 
Hyman Bookbinder, executive director of President Johnson’s task force on 
poverty. Following the tour, Mgsr. McLaughlin described the living conditions 
as “unbelievable,” and Bookbinder commented, ‘‘some of the houses are as bad 
as any I’ve seen in Appalachia or Harlem.” As a result of the CORE campaign 
and pleas from other civil rights groups in the area, the Suffolk County Board 
of Supervisors allocated $8000 for hiring an expert to help relocate the families 
still living in Hollis Warner shacks. Some families finally have been moved 
but CORE charges that their relocation has been to living quarters which 
in many instances are too distant, too expensive and inadequate. 


RATS AND REFRIGERATOR | 
DRAMATIZE ANTI-SLUM PROTESTS 


by Eugene Tournour 


Dead rats and an old refrigerator 
have been used at Chicago’s City Hall 
to render more graphic the anti-slum 
campaign which is a part of CORE’s 
northern summer project in which 
115 tenant councils have been organ- 


| ized. 


Over 200 tenants brought four dead 
rats to City Hall on July 24 and then 
proceeded to demonstrate outside. 
Then four women who went inside 
with Winston Lockett, the demonstra- 
tion’s leader, to negotiate, placed the 
dead rats in their pocketbooks. One 
of the women, Mrs. Carol Redmond, 
deposited one of the rodents on the 
desk of a _ secretary to Raymond 
Simon, the mayor’s chief administra- 
tive officer, who earlier in the day had 
issued a statement rejecting CORE’s 


demands. These demands include city 


employment of 250 jobless slum dwel- 
lers for rat clearance. We have organ- 
ized over 400 unemployed persons who 
participate in our program. 


As part of a picket demonstration 
a week later, a work brigade of 10 
unemployed men moved an abandoned 
refrigerator from a condemned build- 
ing on the North Side to City Hall. 
There, a young girl played inside of 
it, giving a graphic picture of how 
children accidentally get locked into 
iceboxes. Then, a bill was presented 
at City Hall for transportation costs. 
In subsequent demonstrations, bills 
will be presented for all slum clear- 
ance work performed on the project 
including garbage removal and the 
proposed demolition of a _ building 
which the city condemned 14 months 
ago. | 
Presently 22 buildings are on rent 
strike. Landlords have _ started to 
make repairs in five buildings. 


Our program is led by 30 Task 
Force workers working out of three 
community centers. At one of these 
centers a program of literacy training 
for children, teenagers and adults has 
been launched. Instruction on Negro 
history and the civil rights movement 
is taking place at all three centers. 


*% *% *% 


A fair employment agreement negoti- 
ated with 14 employers and covering 
22 department and drygoods stores in 
Sacramento, California has been 
termed “historic” by both daily news- 
papers. | 

The Union points out that “the ne- 
gotiations were initiated by CORE, 
headed by Aubrey Hammond, presi- 
dent.”’ 


THE WIDOW OF A SLAIN RIGHTS —- 


. Rita Schwerner, reads to Negro children in CORE’s community center in 
Meridian, Mississippi. Hopefully, before too long, she will be doing this and 
other community center tasks in a brand-new building constructed to memor- 
ialize her husband, Michael, James Chaney and Andrew Goodman, who were 


murdered on June 21 near Philadelphia, Mississippi. 


She has worked at the 


center since January and, following her husband’s death, she has been named 


a CORE field secretary. 


Albert Mayer and Paul Willen, architects and Frederick Rose, builder, 
together with Jackie Robinson have agreed to head the sponsorship of the 
new center. The National Council of Churches will help. 

The center will include facilities for a pre-school childrens’ day care pro- 
gram, an expanded library, a sewing room, game room, workshop and offices. 


GET FLORIDA CITY TO ADOPT FAIR HIRING POLICY 


For about 10 years there have been 
attempts by civic groups to get the 
city of Gainesville, Florida, to adopt 
a fair system of hiring its some 800 
employes. This demand has been won 
as a result of action by Gainesville 
CORE. 

Following an investigation by the 
CORE group which demonstrated 
anti-Negro discrimination in city hir- 
ing and a “spoils” system of promo- 
tion, a CORE spokesman met with the 
‘city commissioners. He was told that 
it would be three years before the 
commission even would consider the 
issue. 

So the entire membership of 
Gainesville CORE attended a city 
commission meeting, submitted the 
findings of its investigation and said 
they were ready to go into action on 
the issue. 

“Apparently the response of the 


CORE group that direct action would 
ensue if the city did not show imme- 
diate good faith produced these really 
startling results,” reports CORE Task 
Force Worker Judy Benninger. ‘““The 
City Council agreed to set up a cen- 
tral personnel office, to post job va- 
cancies and qualifications and to es- 
tablish a merit system of hiring.” 


Gainesville CORE now is soliciting 
Negro applicants in preparation for 
ensuring enforcement of the new pol- 
icy adopted by the City Council.” 

At the height of the controversy, 
Mayor Howard McKinney publicly re- 
ferred to members of the CORE 
group as “Communist dupes.” How- 
ever, following a joint protest from 
CORE, the NAACP Youth Council 
and the Student Group for Equal 
Rights, the mayor denied that his re- 
marks had been directed against 
CORE. 


FREE NINE FREEDOM RIDER- 
CLERGYMEN WHO CHOSE JAIL 
Nine ministers and rabbis arrested 
during CORE’s 1961 interfaith, inter- 
racial Freedom Ride for trying to 
desegregate the Tallahassee airport 
restaurant, were freed on August 6 
after serving 4 days of a 60-day sen- 
tence. Having lost their appeals, they 
had surrendered to go to jail rather 
than pay $500 fines. 

After four days, Judge John Rudd 
signed an order remitting the balance 
of the sentence. Their attorney, How- 
ard Dixon, attributed the judge’s ac- 
tion to “a realization by city officials 
that they were gathering a harvest of 
ill will throughout the country be- 
cause of the treatment of the clergy- 
men.” 

The nine are Rev. Robert Brown, 
Rev. John Collier, Rabbi Israel Dres- 
ner, Rabbi Martin Freedman, Rev. 
Arthur Hardge, Rev. Wayne Hart- 
mire, Jr., Rev. Petty McKinney, Rev. 
Robert Stone and Rev. A. McRaven 
Warner. 

The airport restaurant became de- 
segregated soon after the Freedom 
Ride following negotiations between 
CORE and the Union News Co. 


ADOPT A RIGHTS WORKER! 

So that the Summer Freedom 
Program in the deep south can 
continue after the participating 
students return to school, more 
civil rights workers are needed 
now. 

CORE will engage some, but 
CORE cannot possibly finance 
the hiring of a sufficient number 
to carry on the program. Hence, 
CORE is hereby appealing to its 
chapters, to unions, to churches 
and to other civic organizations 
to ADOPT A CIVIL RIGHTS 
WORKER. The cost, for an en- 
tire year, is only $1300, which 
includes’ subsistence. Groups 
willing to adopt a civil rights 
worker should contact the CORE 
office as soon as possible. 


Candidates Apply Now! 

Candidates for these civil 
rights workers’ jobs should send 
in their applications now either 
to the CORE national office (38 
Park Row, New York, N. Y.) or 
to the CORE southern office 
(2211 Dryades, New Orleans, 
La.). Preferably, they should be 
southern Negroes, and, prefer- 
ably, they should be experienced 
in teaching and group work. 
However, these are not prerequi- 
sites. The main qualification is 
wholehearted devotion to the 
civil rights cause. 


OC A A OI i AR TS ta Pi 


UTILIZE PLACES OPENED BY LAW 


One minute after the President had 
signed the civil rights bill, Gene 
Young, a 13-year-old CORE conven- 
tion delegate from Mississippi, enter- 
ed the Hotel Muehlebach barbershop 
in Kansas City for a haircut. When 
he was refused, other convention dele- 
gates sat-in, forcing the shop to close. 
Next day, Young got his haircut as 
did several other Negro delegates. 


This was the first test of the law 
and the start of CORE’s nationwide 
action program to utilize the hotels, 
restaurants, theaters and other pub- 
lic accommedations opened under the 
law’s provisions. “We cannot allow 
resistanee to build up as occurred in 
the 1954 school cases,” says a testing 
form sent to all affiliates. “CORE 
groups can and should begin immedi- 
ate attempts to utilize the facilities 
newly opened by law.’”’ CORE Nation- 
al Director James Farmer empha- 
sized: “It is not enough to merely 
test once or twice. It is necessary to 
patronize newly opened public accom- 
modations regularly so that owners, 
employes and customers can become 
accustomed to desegregation and fully 
accept it.” 

Testing started as the CORE con- 
vention delegates left Kansas City for 
their homes. CORE National Chair- 
man Floyd McKissick, on his way 
back to Durham, North Carolina, was 
refused admittance at two motels in 
Clarksdale, Mississippi and filed com- 
plaints under the law. A _ national 
NAACP deputation touring the state 
refrained from testing in Clarksdale, 
but its members were accommodated 
without incident in Jackson and 
Meridian. 

Public facilities were tested and 
found to be generally complying not 
only in Jackson but also in Birming- 
ham, Danville, Albany, St. Augustine 
and other cities which have been the 
sites of major civil rights demonstra- 
tions over the past two years. In 


aa 


REJECT GOLDWATER... 


. 1s the message of these pickets, led by CORE National Director James 


Farmer, at the Republican National Convention in San Francisco. Other pro- 
test actions on the civil rights issue included a mass march with over 50,000 
participants, infiltration of the convention hall by some 200 demonstrators, 
sit-downs which blocked the exits and a mock funeral complete with coffin 


for the Republican Party. 


CORE demonstrations at the Democratic National Convention in Atlantic 
City will focus on attempts to unseat the segregationist delegations from 
Mississippi and Louisiana and to seat the Freedom Delegations in their place. 


many smaller communities such as 
Americus, Georgia, Quincy, Florida, 
and Greenwood, Mississippi testers 
were served but then attacked by 
gangs of white youths. In Greenwood, 
FBI agents arrested three whites for 
assaulting two Negroes who had at- 
tended a local movie theater. 

In some rural communities such as 
Jonesboro, Louisiana, segregation re- 
mains 100% in force and CORE test- 
ers have been arrested. In Monroe, 
Louisiana, 22 Negroes were arrested 
for attempting to use the muniicpal 


library, but no arrests were made in 
privately-run public accommodations, 
although 40% of them refuse service 
to Negroes. But in New Roads, Loui- 
siana, tests showed that the library 
and all public buildings had desegre- 
gated. However, in one restaurant 
CORE testers were charged $20 for a 
hamburger. They got a receipt and 
have turned it over to the Justice De- 
partment with a formal complaint. 
The Louisiana testing is proceeding 
in conjunction—with CORE’s voter 
registration campaign in that state. 
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CHRISTMAS BOYCOTTS OVER JOBS 
IN SEATTLE AND BERKELEY 

From Thanksgiving until Christmas, 
Seattle CORE is inensifying its 
DEEDS downtown boycott campaign 
which went into effect October 19 with 
widespread picketing and leaflet dis- 
tributions. DEEDS stands for Drive 
for Equal Employment in Downtown 
Seattle. Its goal is 1,200 new jobs by 
next year without cutting into white 
employment. 

“This is the time of year when most 
businesses make their yearly profits,” 
points out the latest issue of Seattle 
CORE’s newsletter. “This is the time 
when CORE members can bring the 
greatest pressure to bear.” 

The Seattle Daily Times reported: 
“In the negotiations between civil 
rights groups and business, nobody 
has disputed CORE’s figures that Ne- 
groes hold less than 2% of retail 
trade jobs, less than 3% of office jobs 
and only 1% of the jobs in banking, 
insurance, real estate and_ related 
fields. CORE says Negroes spend $12 
million downtown annually and Ne- 
groes account for 5% of all sales.” 

The Times article concludes: “One 
civil rights leader was critical of 
CORE’s present tactics, but acknowl- 
edged CORE was facing up to the 
most basic issue in the Negro’s strug- 
gle for equality— jobs.” 

Berkeley CORE’s second Christmas 
boycott of Shattuck Avenue stores 
which have an unfair employment pol- 
icy got underway after the Thanks- 
giving weekend. 

Announcement of the boycott was 
made in letters to 200 Shattuck Ave- 
nue employers who do not employ at 
least one minority group member out 
of four in all job categories. 


Trailways Boycott 

A boycott against Trailways buses 
has been initiated by CORE groups 
from Washington to New York, be- 
cause of the company’s violation of a 
fair employment agreement negotiat- 
ed with CORE a year ago. Mass 
picket demonstrations outside of 
terminals and stand-in demonstra- 
tions at ticket windows have taken 
place in New York, Baltimore and 
Washington. 22 CORE members were 
arrested for picketing inside the Port 
Authority terminals. Write Safeway 
Trailways in New York urging fair 
hiring. 


An agreement representing “a mutual 
effort to provide job opportunities for 
minority groups” ended a two-month 
action campaign by Newark-Essex 
(N.J.) CORE against Hoffman-La- 
Roche, a major drug manufacturer. 
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Photo by Ed Hollander 


CORE Task Force Worker James Collier pins an “I Am Registered” button 
on Rev. Melvin Kirkland in front of the Philadelphia, Mississippi, courthouse. 
Rev. Kirkland, a lifelong resident of Neshoba county, became the first Negro 
registered of 30 who lined-up and took their tests on Freedom Day (Septem- 
ber 14) in this community where three civil rights workers were murdered 
last June. Upon inquiring at the courthouse, he was informed that he had 
passed the test. Subsequently, 15 of the others learned that they had passed, 
whereas 14 were told they had failed. 

Rev. Kirkland had been told he had failed on five occasions since 1952 
when he first took the examination. A retired clergyman and farmer, he lives 
only half a mile from Mount Zion Baptist Church, which was burned to the 
ground on June 15. It was to investigate this church burning that the three 
civil rights workers had journeyed to Philadelphia on the eve of their mur- 
der. Rev. Kirkland met them on that occasion. It was his first meeting with 
Andrew Goodman, student volunteer, but he had known CORE Task Force 
Workers James Chaney and Michael Schwerner when they first came into the 
county in April. 

*% * * 

To continue the Mississippi program following the departure of the sum- 
mer student volunteers, CORE has added 17 Task Force workers to its Mis- 
sissippi staff. They have been assigned as field organizers, Freedom School 
teachers and community center directors. 


special staging of “A Night in Old San Antonio” and while, according to the 
San Antonio News “Governor George Wallace of Alabama sampled his anti- 
cuchos and declared with a smile: ‘This is good country,’’’ CORE pickets 
reminded them of present day issues. Four of the demonstrators carried a 
coffin representing the death of segregation. The “A Night in Old San Antonio” 
program was staged by the city administration in conjunction with the 30th 
annual conference of southern governors. 


PICKET THREAT CAUSES TRANSFER 
OF POLICEMAN WHO KILLED BOY 

A Brooklyn (N.Y.) CORE picket 
demonstration planned for the 92nd 
precinct resulted in the reassignment 
of Police Lieutenant Thomas Gilligan 
“to an undisclosed post.” 

On “sick leave” since July 16 when 
he fatally shot 15-year-old James 
Powell and thus set off the Harlem 
riots, Gilligan had been scheduled for 
assignment to the 92nd precinct. The 
assignment followed his exoneration 
by a county grand jury and by a police 
departmental review board. 

Regarding the departmental review 
board’s action, Major Owens, chair- 
man of Brooklyn CORE, asserted that 
it “reemphasizes the need for a ci- 
vilian review board in cases of police 
brutality.”” He added that “this is the 
real issue—not Gilligan.’”’ He deplored 
the fact “that the police department 
has refused to consider the moral is- 
sues of Gilligan’s callous attitude to- 
ward human life.”’ 


Demonstrate at East St. Louis 

A group of over 60 demonstrators, 
led by East St. Louis CORE Chairman 
Homer Randolph, sang freedom songs 
and prayed in the desk sergeant’s of- 
fice at police headquarters here. 

The demonstrators were protesting 
the failure to suspend 2 policemen 
pending investigation of the beating 
of 19-year-old Willie Ward. 


CORE LEADER ARRESTED IN PROTEST 
AGAINST PRISON LABOR 

Roy Twitty, President of Tucson 
(Ariz.) CORE, was arrested during 
the group’s first demonstration 
against use of prison labor by the 
sanitation and park departments. 
Seized by police as he stood in the 
entranceway to the city garbage truck 
garage, he was charged with loitering 
and trespassing on city property. 

That day, the trucks left the garage 
without their usual load of prisoners. 
“The refuse collection superintendent 
decided not to work them only because 
they were not needed today,” explain- 
ed City Manager Mark Keane. 

Tucson CORE had warned that non- 
violent action would take place unless 
Keane yielded on the prison labor is- 
sue. Twitty pointed out that at least 
100 jobs would be opened by elimina- 
tion of prison labor. 

Supporting CORE’s position, the 
Tucson chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union wrote the mayor: 
“Prison labor should not take the 
place of paid employment when there 
are sO many men in Tucson who are 
willing to work but cannot find jobs.” 


To spotlight the local unemploy- 
ment situation, Tucson CORE recent- 
ly marched on City Hall where the 
City Council was in executive session 
and presented a five-point program. 


REVERSE CONVICTIONS OF OVER 
200 ALABAMA DEMONSTRATORS 
The Alabama Court of Appeals has re- 
versed the contempt convictions of 
over 200 nonviolent demonstrators ar- 
rested in Gadsden during the summer 
of 1963 in a local desegregation cam- 
paign led by CORE and marked by 
brutality on the part of cattle-prod- 
swinging state troopers. 

Accused of violating an injunction 
against protest marches, the demon- 
strators had been summarily arrested 
and jailed without being charged and 
without bail. The NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund, under an 
agreement with CORE, handled the 
Gadsden cases. Habeas corpus writs 
were denied, but the judge finally 
agreed to set bail. 

“The now famous case of Miss 
Mary Hamilton arose at the original 
hearing of the habeas corpus petition, 
as Miss Hamilton, a CORE field 
worker, was cited for contempt when 
she refused to answer questions so 
long as the prosecutor addressed her 
by her first name,” recalls The At- 
lanta World in reporting the Alabama 
high court’s decision. “Legal Defense 
Fund lawyers won a historic decision 
last spring when the United States 
Supreme Court held that Miss Hamil- 
ton be addressed with a courtesy title, 
as befits the dignity of all American 
citizens.” 

In another recent decision, the Ala- 
bama Court of Appeals reversed the 
convictions of 12 CORE Freedom 
Walkers arrested for trying to com- 
plete the walk started by William 
Moore, the postman, who was mur- 
dered on the night of April 23, 1963. 
The 12, including CORE Southern Re- 
gional Director Richard Haley, had 
jailed-in for a month awaiting trial. 


WILEY NAMED ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
George Wiley, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry at Syracuse University and 
a founder of the CORE chapter in 
that upstate New York city, has been 
appointed Associate National Director 
of CORE. He succeeds Richard Haley, 
who now heads CORE’s southern office 
in New Orleans and directs the staff 
throughout the south. 

“At Syracuse University, George 
Wiley has become known as ‘the mili- 
tant man on campus,’” said the New 
York Times in a special biography 
following the announcement of his ap- 
pointment. “He was a founder and 
leader of the Syracuse chapter of 
CORE. His vigorous activities in the 
civil rights movement led to his ap- 
pointment as associate national di- 
rector of CORE, making him the 
number two man to James Farmer, 
the national director.” 


Election Highlights — North and South 


In Quincy, Florida, seat of Gadsden 
county, where CORE conducted a con- 
centrated voter registration drive 
throughout the summer, Goldwater 
placards had been placed illegally both 
inside and outside the registrar’s of- 
fice. Yet Goldwater won the county by 
only 190 votes, receiving 4,566 against 
4.376 for Johnson. Of the Johnson 
votes, 4,097 of them were cast by Ne- 
groes. The Negro turnout for the 
county was 92% and in some precincts 
it was 100%. The first Negro ever to 
run for elective office in the area, 
Jewel Dixie, received 1,529 write-in 
votes for sheriff. 

While the county was not quite won 
for Johnson, the Negro vote—plus the 
Negro vote in other parts of Florida 
generally and, specifically, in Miami’s 
Dade County, where CORE had con- 
ducted an intensive registration drive, 
carried the state for Johnson—in con- 
trast to the other deep south states. 

In St. Francisville, Louisiana, seat 
of West Feliciana parish, it was the 
first time in this century that Negroes 
had voted. All 36 Negroes who had 
registered turned out to vote. Only a 
year ago, Rev. Joseph Carter became 
the first Negro to register since re- 
construction. A totally small, but rela- 
tively sizable, number of Negroes 
voted in other parishes where CORE 
has been engaged in registration 
campaigns. 

In Mississippi, where the majority 
of Negroes still are disfranchised, 
over 67,000 Negroes expressed their 
desire to go to the polls by voting in 
a mock election conducted by the Free- 
dom Democratic Party. They cast 
their ballots for four Negro Congres- 
sional candidates—Aaron Henry, Mrs. 
Fannie Lou Hamer, Mrs. Virginia 
Gray and Mrs. Annie Devine. This 
photo shows Mrs. Devine (flanked by 
CORE Task Force Worker George 
Raymond) speaking in Rankin county. 


Although Goldwater carried the 
state of Georgia, Charles Weltner, the 
Democratic incumbent, defeated his 
Republican rival by 10,000 votes in 
the fifth congressional district (At- 
lanta). A Negro vote of more than 
31,000 was responsible. In the fourth 
congressional district, according to a 
New York Times survey: “Atlanta po- 
litical observers concur that the total 
Negro vote was greater than the mar- 
gin by which James Mackay, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, defeated Roscoe 
Pickett, Republican.” 

The Times survey concluded that 
“a massive Negro vote was the de- 
cisive or an important element” both 
“in certain southern and border states 

.. aS well as in the north.” 

Other specific examples given in the 
survey are “the victory of George 
Grider over his Republican rival, 
Robert James, in the ninth congres- 


NEGRO CORE LEADER IN WHITE 
DISTRICT WINS HOUSE SEAT 


Despite a last-minute Goldwater 
leaflet distribution seeking to in- 
cite the prejudice of white voters, 
Archibald Hill, chairman of 
Oklahoma City CORE, over- 
whelmingly defeated his Repub- 
lican, white rival, thus winning 
a seat in the State House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Hill is a Negro, but the dis- 
trict in which he ran is predomi- 
nantly white, being comprised of 
seven all-white precincts, three 
predominantly Negro precincts 
and one integrated precinct. 


sional district of Tennessee (Mem- 
phis) and “the third congressional 
district in Kentucky (Louisville), 
where former Mayor Charles Farns- 
ley defeated the Republican incum- 
bent, M. G. Snyder.” The survey also 
points out that “the large Negro vote 
for Senator Ralph Yarborough, Demo- 
crat of Texas, was conclusive.”’ 

In Cincinnati, “the heavy Negro 
vote was considered the main cause 
of the defeat of Rep: Carl Rich, Re- 
publican in the first congressional dis- 
trict who was considered unbeatable’”’ 
and in Indianapolis “the same forces 
that were at work in the south and 
elswhere in the north put the Repub- 
lican candidate for the House out of 
the running.” : 

In New York State, John Pillion, 
the only congressman to vote against 
the Civil Rights bill, was defeated. 
Rep. George Meader of Michigan and 
Ben Jensen of Iowa, who also had 
voted against the bill, were defeated. 


PICKET NATIONAL 

REALTORS CONVENTION 

Los Angeles CORE picketed the 57th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, at 
which the realtors’ president, Ed Men- 
denhall, boasted Ps having “loaned” 
its California affiliate $100,000 for 
passage of Proposition 14 in the 
election. 

Placards carried by the CORE 
pickets in front of the Biltmore Hotel 
said: “Los Angeles Realty Board— 
Teacher of Bigotry,” “Proposition 14 
Makes California a Sister to Missis- 
sippi” and “November 3, 1964: Cali- 
fornia’s Day of Infamy.” 

Proposition 14, adopted by a vote 
of 3,656,712 to 1,893,942, in effect re- 
peals the Rumford Act, a state fair 
housing law which had been in effect 
for a year. The proposition’s consti- 
tutionality is being challenged in the 
courts by the NAACP. Federal hous- 
ing funds for California have been 
suspended. | 

The first demonstration against 
Proposition 14 took place here two 
days after Election Day when over 
300 persons participated in a torch- 
light parade to City Hall. Addressing 
the demonstrators from City Hall 
steps, Arthur Silvers, chairman of 
Los Angeles CORE, placed blame for 
the proposition’s passage “on the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Association, the 
most organized bunch of bigots that 
exist in the State of California.” 


The president of the California As- 
sociation, Art Leitch, received a 
special award at the opening session 
of the realtors’ national convention. 


DEMONSTRATE IN CANADA AGAINST 
AWARD TO BIASED U.S. UTILITY 
What probably was the first CORE 
demonstration in Canada was con- 
ducted in Montreal on November 13 
by 32 pickets from CORE groups in 
Syracuse and Utica, New York. 


They picketed the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, where the World Congress on 
Public Relations was presenting an 
award to the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., major upstate New York util- 
ity, “for presenting the best public 
relations image.” The two CORE 
groups have been campaigning to get 
Niagara Mohawk to adopt a fair em- 
ployment policy. Only 8 of its 1500 
employees are Negroes. 

The pickets journeyed to Montreal 
by auto. They were delayed a half- 
hour at the border, when Canadian 
immigration officials detected the 
picket signs in the cars. 


ARREST TWO NEGOTIATING 
TEAMS IN AAA JOB DRIVE 


The arrests on “trespassing’”’ charges 
of two Detroit CORE negotiating 
teams within a week spotlighted the 
American. Automobile Association’s 
resistance to a CORE fair hiring cam- 
paign which started a year ago. | 

The two teams included five persons 
each. The second arrests occurred five 
minutes after the local AAA office 
closed for the day. The negotiators 
were sitting in the building’s lobby. 
Those arrested were Mrs. Gloria 
Brown, chairman of Detroit CORE, 
Mrs. Selma Goode, Mrs. Janice Rosen- 
feld, Charles Russell and Delano Es- 
selman. 

Outside the building was a mass 
picket line including Rev. Henry Hitt 
Crane, nationally-known civil liber- 
tarian, and Rev. James Wadsworth, 
president of the Detroit NAACP. De- 
troit CORE has picketed AAA since 
August. Negotiations started last No- 
vember, but AAA persistently has re- 
fused to submit figures on the racial 
composition of its Michigan staff. Ac- 
cording to a CORE survey, of 2,000 
persons employed by AAA throughout 
the state, only 17 are Negroes. 


Mobilize Nationwide Support 
Nationwide support of Detroit 
CORE’s AAA campaign was voted 
unanimously by CORE’s national ac- 
tion committee. CORE groups across 
the country have been urged to follow 
the lead of CORE National Director 
James Farmer in writing a protest 
letter to AAA President Gilbert Phil- 
lips and to investigate AAA’s employ- 

ment policy in their communities. 
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Chain-In Demands U.S. Protection in Deep South 
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Ten members of New York area CORE groups (including your editor), each 
with a placard bearing one letter of the slogan “Freedom Now,” chained 
themselves to the front pillars of the federal building the morning of October 
14. Others, with placard-portraits of the three civil rights workers murdered 
in Mississippi on June 21, stood on the building’s steps. 

In mid-afternoon, the ten chained to the columns had their padlocks un- 
locked by other CORE members and re-chained themselves inside the three 
revolving doors leading into the building. There they remained until the end 
of the working day. Although the demonstrators were prepared to jail-in if 
arrested, there were no arrests. The coordinator was Louis Smith,- regional 
CORE Field Secretary. . 

The demonstration, coinciding with President Johnson’s campaign appear- 
ances in this area, was aimed at dramatizing CORE’s demand for increased 
federal protection of! civil rights activities in the deep south. 

These demands were presented personally to President Johnson by mem- 
bers of Bergen County CORE and Newark-Essex CORE as he spoke at a big 
northern New Jersey shopping center..Members of the groups carried nine 
coffins to symbolize the total number of persons killed throughout the summer 
in Mississippi. 

In Worcester, ten CORE members sat-in at the F.B.I. office and in Boston, 
a CORE committee conferred with Representative John McCormack. 
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POLL WATCHER MEETS 
ROSS BARNETT ... AND BEATING 


When Marvin Rich, CORE Commu- 
nity Relations Director, came to Madi- 
son, Mississippi, December 3 to poll- 
watch at the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee election, little did he 
expect to have the “honor” of meeting 
ex-Governor Ross Barnett and of be- 
ing badly beaten afterwards. 


When Rich went across the street 
from the polling place to a grocery 
store to buy a carton of milk, he en- 
countered “a big, portly man in a yel- 
low hunting outfit and big boots who 
stopped me and asked: ‘Where you 
from?’ I said I was from New York 
and he grunted and looked pained. 
‘Are you a WHITE man?’ he asked 
me. Then he turned away and walked 
out. At that point, I didn’t know who 
he was.” 


The portly man thereupon entered 
the polling place where, according to 
Martha Wright, another CORE poll- 
watcher, everybody addressed him as 
“Governor.” He shouted: “Why don’t 
these agitators go home where they 
belong!’ followed by obscene remarks 
to Miss Wright. Upon emerging from 
the building, he got into his Cadillac 
and a group of young whites con- 
ferred with him for about ten min- 
utes. 


Then, they approached Rich and 
told him to re-park his car. He re- 
fused until ordered to do so by the 
deputy constable. Upon. returning 
from the new parking place, which 
was about 300 yards away, the white 
youths started throwing rocks at him. 
Finally, four of them jumped him, 
started slugging and hit him with a 
belt buckle. He suffered a broken nose 
and bruises on his body. 


Elsewhere in the county, four 
CORE poll watchers were arrested on 
minor charges: George Raymond, a 
CORE Task Force worker and project 
director, and three CORE volunteers, 
Elaine DeLott, Euvester Simson and 
Ann Darden. It was the first Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Committee election 
in which Negroes had run and in the 
town of Camden, a Negro, Luther 
Honeysuckle, was elected to the com- 
mittee. 


The center fold of this issue is 
devoted to stories of CORE com- 
munity action in the north. 
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Last Two Florida Counties Register Negroes 


As a result of CORE’s voter drive in northwest Florida, Negroes have regis- 
tered in both Liberty and Lafayette counties—the two last counties in the 
state which had had no Negro registrants. 

The photo at left shows three of the 62 Negroes who registered at the 
Liberty county courthouse in Bristol on December 16. The photo at right is of 
John Monroe, an 83-year-old blind man who registered. 


Five whites tried to intimidate the registrants and CORE Task Force 
Worker Stuart Wechsler as they stood outside, but there was no incident. One 
school bus driver was among the registrants, though Negro school bus drivers 
and teachers had been threatened with dismissal if they attended CORE 
meetings. 

The registration of Negroes in Mayo, Lafayette county seat, took place 
a month later. Fifty-seven Negroes were registered. The voter campaign is 
continuing in both counties as well as in other northwest Florida counties 
where CORE has been working, reports Field Secretary Spiver Gordon. 


Fire and Shooting 


In mid-December a fire set in COREs northern Florida headquarters in 
Quincy damaged three of the office’s six rooms. Less than three weeks later, 
15 shots were fired by nightriders into the Quincy community center. One 
of the bullets came close to entering the room where two CORE volunteers— 
Sidney Daniels and Jimmy Card—had been standing. 

Both in the case of the fire and of the shooting, the local Department 
of Public Safety launched an investigation but without results. The U.S. 
Department of Justice has been urged to supply increased protection for civil 
rights workers in the area. “The two incidents show that the haters in Florida 
can be as extremist as those in other deep south states with worse reputations,” 
said Gordon. 


In Cedar Heights (Md.) 
—A Cleanup Campaign 


Prince George County (Md.) CORE has initiated a cam- 
paign to.rehabilitate Cedar Heights, a Negro slum 
which, literally, is “on the other side of the fence.” 

It was thus described in a Baltimore Sun feature 
article and CORE Regional Secretary Louis Smith has 
characterized the eight-foot high fence dividing Cedar 
Heights from the white community of Seat Pleasant as 
“another Berlin wall.” Though the Seat Pleasant shop- 
ping center is only two blocks away, Cedar Heights resi- 
dents have to circumvent the fence by a mile-long walk 
to get there. Following CORE threats of nonviolent 
direct action, the county commissioners presently are 
ee with CORE on plans to break through the 

ence. 

As for Cedar Heights, the Washington Star said, in 
reporting the CORE cleanup campaign: “Caught in a 
tight wedge between superhighways, the small com- 
munity has become a graveyard for abandoned cars, for 
every conceivable bit of household junk from boilers to 
bathtubs.” 

“Ridding the area of this accumulated junk was the 
first-step in CORE’s Cedar Heights Action Program, 
known as CHAP. Members of the CORE group, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland chapter of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society and local residents joined in collecting 
the junk and loading it onto trucks provided by the 
county commissioners. 

Other steps in the CORE program call for paving the 
streets, most of which are unpaved, low-cost housing to 
replace the present tarpaper shacks, construction of 
sewers, sidewalks and playgrounds, school integration 
and a workable urban renewal program. 

“One of the individuals directly responsible for the 
start of the program,” reports the Washington Star, “‘is 
Michael Tabor, a 22-year-old social worker who is 
CORE’s chairman for Prince George County.” 


CORE COMMUD 


In Philadelphia 
—A Program of “Little Schools’ 


A program of small, neighborhood schools especially 
geared for pre-school training has been launched by 
Philadelphia CORE in the culturally deprived North 
Philadelphia area. 


“Philadelphia CORE selected North Philadelphia be- 
cause two-thirds of the Negro population is compressed 
into this area where the incidence of poverty is the 
greatest, schools the worst, police harassmant the most 
constant and housing the most dilapidated,” explains 
James Williams, chairman of the group. 


‘“‘Already, two school sites have been acquired, money 
for three more is available and the first five schools 
should be in operation soon. Though these first schools 
are being funded privately, we hope eventually to re- 
ceive financial support from the Economic Opportunity 
Program in Washington.” 


To implement the school program, CORE has formed 
a state-chartered corporation involving members of civic 
groups, block councils, churches and individual North 
Philadelphia residents. Several CORE members are offi- 
cers of the corporation. | 


The need for the schools is emphasized by the fact that 
91,000 Philadelphia kindergarten children are presently 
without facilities to receive them and will remain so un- 
less there is a massive building program. The little 
schools will be located in houses close to the children’s 
homes. But while the emphasis will be on pre-school chil- 
dren, the schools also will provide tutoring and club 
activities for junior high school students and job counsel- 
ing for young adults. 


WIN AGREEMENT ON STORE JOB COUNT 


BOYCOTT OF ONE STORE 
CHANGES TOWN'S JOB PATTERN 


An agreement on the issue of a store- 
by-store count of minority group em- 
ployment in San Francisco depart- 
ment and drygoods stores, ended a 
dispute which had led to picketing of 
four stores by San Francisco CORE 
during the Christmas season. 

The. agreement is between the 
United San Francisco Freedom Move- 
ment, representing CORE as well as 
other local civil rights organizations 
and the Retailers Community Rela- 
tions Group, representing 34 stores. 
Their initial agreement had _ been 
reached a year ago. 

Under the new agreement, negoti- 
ated through the city’s Human Rights 
Commission, the Commission will 
make store-by-store counts’ every 


three months and submit the figures 
to the civil rights groups. Individual 
firms which do not adhere to a fair 


hiring policy will be dropped from the 
retailers’ group. 

It was the group’s refusal to sub- 
mit a store-by-store count directly 
to the civil rights organizations, 
which had led to the pre-Christmas 
picketing. CORE Chairman William 
Bradley pointed out that a store-by- 
store count is necessary ‘because 
some of the firms in the retailers’ 
group are hiding behind the progress 
made by others.” 

The San Francisco Sun Reporter 
commented: “In forcing the Retailers 
Community Relations Group to install 
a complete program of fair hiring, 
the United San Francisco Freedom 
Movement has won an important vic- 
tory. This victory can be attribtued 
solely to the direct action and boy- 
cott engaged in by members of the 
movement.” 


A two-year boycott by Oroville (Cal.) 
CORE of the Barnes Supermarket 
not only has made that store abandon 
its lily-white job jolicy, but has 
changed the employment pattern in 
the entire town. Negroes now are 
working at the local branches of 
Montgomery Ward, the Bank of 
America and several other downtown 
stores. 


The boycott, bolstered by picketing, 
had won the support of more than 
95% of the non-white community. 
Finally, following rumors that the 
store was about to close, management 
hired its first Negro clerk and the 
long boycott was ended. 


Local CORE members consider the 
project a demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of community action. 


JNITY ACTION 


In Trenton & Englewood (N.J.) 
—For Adequate Urban Renewal 


TRENTON 
INTEREST 


In Trenton and in Englewood, New Jersey, CORE groups 
are engaged in action campaigns aimed at drastically 
changing locally-drafted urban renewal plans so that they 
will comply with community needs. 

In Trenton, when a group of CORE pickets first ap- 
peared at Mayor Arthur Holland’s home, they were con- 
fronted with two paddy wagons and police dogs, much as 
they would have been if they had attempted such a dem- 
onstration in a deep south community. However, there 
were no arrests. But on November 5, two CORE field 
secretaries, Herbert Callender and Louis Smith, and four 
CORE spokesmen were arrested at City Hall following a 
hearing on urban renewal and on January 29, five CORE 
_ spokesmen were arrested while sitting-in at the mayor’s 
office. These cases are being appealed. 

Target of the Trenton protest action is the third and 
final phase of the John Fitch Way urban renewal project, 
covering 104 acres in the downtown area. In the first 
two phases, over half the area went for state and city 
buildings. The city plans to devote the final phase to high 
income housing only. CORE urges that at least half of 
the Phase Three units should be low income housing. An 
immediate result of CORE action was the city’s estab- 
lishment of an adequately staffed relocation center for 
the Negro families to be displaced by Phase Three. 

While CORE’s Trenton campaign did not start until 
November, the CORE drive in Englewood got underway 
last June. As a consequence, federal approval of Engle- 
wood’s urban renewal plan still is being withheld. 

Following a complete study of the plan, Bergen County 
CORE voiced its opposition on grounds that the new 
housing was to be located in a ghetto area, was inade- 
quate in quantity and was too high-priced. 

Next, CORE canvassed individuals and neighborhood 
groups in the Fourth Ward with a view toward drafting 
an urban renewal plan suited to the community’s needs. 
The CORE plan was drafted at a widely-attended public 
hearing, which followed a completely inadequate hearing 
held by the city. It was then forwarded to the federal 
agencies inolved. Federal officials arranged a meeting be- 
tween the CORE plan’s spokesmen and city officials, but 
the latter remained adamant. Federal funds for the city’s 
plans have not been approved, to date. 


In Boston 
—Against Slumlords 


“The Congress of Racial Equality, sparkplug of the new 
drive against slumlords, deserves commendation,” said a 
Boston Globe editorial on January 14. “It should not be— 
and will not be—put off by more empty promises.” 

By “new” drive, the editorial referred to CORE’s ac- 
tion following a disastrous fire December 30 on Ham- 
mond Street, Roxbury, in which four persons perished. 
Following the fire, CORE issued a statement pointing out 
that during its investigation of the past year, 73 building 
code violations had been discovered on the block where 
the tragedy occurred. 

“CORE volunteers have been investigating complaints 
for a year,’ The Boston Globe pointed out in a full-page 
feature story a week prior to its editorial. “During that 
time, this volunteer group has recorded 6217 violations 
of fire, health and building codes in 126 buildings owned 
by 48 different landlords. 

“The CORE workers have gotten some results, but get- 
ting a plastering job done in a decrepit property is a ma- 
jor project and virtually all the landlords are still avoid- 
ing meeting legal and human standards in the mainte- 
nance of their property. CORE is not looking for frills. 
They just want violations of law corrected.” 

To ensure that there will be no more “empty promises,” 
representatives of CORE together with a group of Rox- 
bury tenants met with Mayor Collins on January 12 and 
presented him with a report, “One Year of Promise,” 
which outlined CORE’s efforts throughout 1964. Specifi- 
cally they asked him to instruct city department heads to 
declare dwelling units with serious violations “unfit for 
human habitation,” to have the Health Department use 
its authority in this regard and invoke provisions of the 
Sanitary Code that repairs can be made and billed to land- 
lords and the initiation of a systematic code inspection 
program in the Roxbury area. 

The mayor has promised to make weekly progress re- 
ports, “If the reports prove unsatisfactory, we will then 
demonstrate at City Hall,” announced Alan Gartner, 
chairman of Boston CORE. 


IN BRIEF 


Rev. B. Elton Cox, leader of a CORE mass demonstration 
on December 15, 1961, to desegregate lunch counters in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was acquitted by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court on all three counts under which he had been 
arrested and sentenced to 19 months in jail. The success- 
ful appeal was handled by Carl Rachlin, CORE’s chief 
counsel, and Nils Douglas and Robert Collins, CORE 
attorneys from New Orleans. 


% *% * 


National Director James Farmer flew to Berkeley to per- 
sonally express, at a. mass meeting, CORE’s support of 
the Free Speech movement at the University of Califor- 
nia which climaxed on December 3 with the arrest of 
784 student sit-inners. 

* ¥* * 


For the second successive year, as a result of CORE 


action, blackface was eliminated in the New Year’s Mum- 
mers Parade in Philadelphia. ex 


YEAR'S DRIVE WINS JOBS 
IN NEW JERSEY BREWERIES 


Last February, West Essex CORE 
came to the support of Negro brewery 
workers who, though classified as sea- 
sonal employees, worked year-round 
and performed the same duties as 
regular employees but for less pay 
and fewer benefits. 

In May, the CORE group picketed 
the New Jersey Brewers Association, 
as well as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which was processing 
the Negro workers’ complaint. 

At the year’s end, David Anderson, 
chairman of West Essex CORE, was 
able to announce an agreement with 
the Brewers Association which he de- 
~ seribed as “a significant accomplish- 
ment in attaining job opportunities 
for minority groups in a major Amer- 
ican industry.” 

Under the agreement, the workers 
previously classified as seasonal, have 
been given regular status and access 
to join the unions, which previously 
had been denied. The unions, Team- 
sters Locals 4, 153 and 843, cooper- 
ated in working out the settlement. 

In addition, the agreement estab- 
lished an accelerated program to em- 
ploy more Negro drivers on beer de- 
liveries to New York. This will be 
particularly meaningful with Ballan- 
tine’s, whose total delivery to New 
York comes from its Newark plant. 
Other beer firms covered by the agree- 
ment are Anheuser-Busch, Pabst and 
Rheingold. 


WIN FAIR JOB PACT 
WITH MICHIGAN AAA 


The American Automobile Associa- 
tion in Michigan has negotiated a fair 
employment agreement, ending an ac- 
tion campaign by Detroit CORE 
which started in the fall of 1963 and 
was highlighted last October with the 
arrest of two CORE negotiating teams 
on “trespassing” charges. 

First Negro to be hired following 
the settlement was Francine Turner, 
a Northwestern High School graduate 
who had been working in the City- 
County building as a clerk-typist. Ac- 
cording to a survey made by CORE 
prior to the settlement, AAA through- 
out the state employed only 17 Ne- 
groes in a work force of 2,000. 

Under the settlement terms, AAA 
agreed to give CORE a census by job 
eategory, to discuss employment in 
all its Michigan offices, to meet pe- 
riodically with CORE on implementa- 
tion of fair employment and to adver- 
tise as an equal opportunity employer. 


To Rebuild Louisiana Churches 


With materials supplied by CORE and labor volunteered by Southern Uni- 
versity and Tulane University students and local residents, two churches 
burned to the ground near Jonesboro, Louisiana on January 17, will be rebuilt. 
Both churches—Pleasant Grove Baptist and Bethany Baptist—were used by 
CORE for voter registration activities. | 

Coordinating the rebuilding is Field Sccretary Jerome Smith, who a 
few months ago coordinated construction of the CORE community center in 
Harmony, Mississippi. He has negotiated an agreement on student volunteers 
in conferences with both university officials and student spokesmen at South- 
ern University in Baton Rouge. It was Southern University students who 
played a key role in the Baton Rouge freedom struggle of 1960 and 1961. 
Jonesboro residents already have raised $3,000 to help cover the cost of 
materials. The churches were valued at about $35,000. 


The church burnings came only a couple of weeks after CORE had 
started testing public accommodations and exactly a month after CORE had 
won a prolonged campaign to desegregate the library. In fact, the very day 
before the fires, CORE had conducted tests in which Negroes were served 
without incident. 

The library desegregation took place on December 16. By closing time, 
236 Negroes had secured library cards and a few Negroes were still in line. 
The following day, chairs and tables were removed, but the library was open. 

The restaurant-testing started shortly after New Year’s. The M & D 
Restaurant on Main Street served Negroes for th first time—even though 
the price of milk was found to be 60c. At the Blue Grill, the testers were 
served, although several members of the Jackson parish sheriff’s department 
who were eating there, got up and went outside until the testers had dis- 


appeared. 


DESEGREGATE GAINESVILLE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


had been turned away a week before, 
were admitted without incident. 
CORE Field Secretary Spiver Gordon 
accompanied them. The school is only 
two blocks from their homes. The all- 
Negro Lincoln School, to which they 
had been directed the previous week, 
is three miles away. 


Thirteen members of Gainesville 
(Florida) CORE were prepared on 
January 18 to form a human chain in 
front of the entrance to a white ju- 
nior high school if the school board 
persisted in its refusal to admit Ne- 
groes to nighttime vocational classes. 

But the action was made unneces- 
sary when four Negro women, who 
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BEATEN IN BOGALUSA .. . 


... by a gahg of whites on February 
3, CORE task Force Worker William 
Yates suffered a broken hand. It was 
shielding his head as he curled-up non- 
violently on the sidewalk to ward off 
the onslaught. 

This is but one of repeated assaults 
by white vigilantes in this Louisiana 
town where Klan terrorism forced 
cancellation of a meeting to be ad- 
dressed by former’ Representative 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas and where 
one of the meeting’s sponsors, Ralph 
Blumberg, owner of Radio Station 
WBOX, almost has been forced out of 
business. 


These white gangs are used to 
maintain segregation in public places 
in violation of the civil rights law. 
When Negroes seek service, managers 
make a phone call and within five 
minutes the white vigilantes arrive. 
Presently, not even the restaurants 
which CORE integrated in January 
will serve Negroes. 

This violence on the part of the 
whites has given rise to a Negro or- 
ganization called the Deacons for De- 
fense & Justice, which has a policy of 
armed self-defense. Many members of 
this group cooperate with CORE, but 
while engaging in CORE projects, 
they agree to remain unarmed and to 
adhere to nonviolent discipline. 


The biggest employer in town, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., a paper man- 
ufacturer, whose plant is completely 
segregated, has thus far shunned re- 
sponsibility in the situation. A 55-man 
deputation headed by CORE Vice- 
Chairman Wilfred Ussery recently 
conferred with top company officials 
in San Francisco but to no avail. A 
boycott of the company’s products is 
being contemplated. 
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THE LONG, COLD WINTER IN LOUISIANA 


Additional students are joining the CORE staff in Bogalusa within the 
current month to work on voter registration and desegregation of public 


places. 


Jim Peck, editor 
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SCHOOL BOYCOTT IN JONESBORO 


On March 27, the final day of a 2-week Negro high school boycott in 
Jonesboro, Governor McKeithen (at center) flew there “to avert another 
Selma” and helped to negotiate a settlement. The strike, supported and coor- 
dinated by the local CORE staff, was in protest over inadequate courses and 
facilities at the Negro high school. 

On March 23, CORE National Director James Farmer led a march which 
climaxed with a mass outdoor rally attended by over 1000 persons. The follow- 
ing day, 350 students marched to the office of the school board. 

At present students from the University of Kansas, Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Washington University are spending their spring break in Jonesboro 
starting to rebuild two churches which were burned to the ground in January. 

The Kansas students came from a campus where CORE had helped win 
a 2-day student sit-in. The chancellor reinstated 110 arrested students and 
agreed on demands to bar discrimination in student housing, in advertising 
accepted in the student paper and in placement of student teachers. 


MUnDER ~anaahdan nn oo PROTEST AGAINST. COX DECISION 


Barbara Chaney Moss, sister of James Chaney, one of the three civil rights 
workers murdered last June, is shown leading this CORE-initiated demon- 
stration February 27 at the federal courthouse in Meridian, Mississippi. 
Chaney’s younger brother, Ben, also is among the pickets. 

The purpose of the demonstration was to protest the ruling of U.S. Judge 
W. Harold Cox dismissing felony indictments against 17 Neshoba county offi- 
cials and residents in connection with the triple slaying. Judge Cox left stand- 
ing only the misdemeanor indictments. 

“Murder is a Misdemeanor in Mississippi, 
signs. : 
“The demonstrators converged on the building from both sides in groups 
of three and four,” reports CORE Task Force Worker Joe Morse. ‘After 
reaching the steps, they pulled picket signs from under their coats and jackets 
and merged into a single line. If they had displayed their signs on the way, 
they would have been liable to arrest under a local law for ‘parading without a 
permit.’ 

“Awaiting us in front of the building were the police chief, a large num- 
ber of patrolmen and about 150 onlookers. There was considerable heckling 
and name-calling by a group of white youths, whom police made no move to 


” asserted one of the picket 


curb. But there were no incidents and no arrests.” 
Mrs. Fannie Lee Chaney, mother of James Chaney, led 14 persons in a 
preliminary picketing of the courthouse the day before the main demonstra- 


tion. 


CORE HELPS GAIN UNION 
CONTRACT IN NEGRO AREA 


Joining forces with Local 876, Retail 
Employees Union, Detroit CORE has 
helped to win a contract with Fair 
Way Supermarket, a store in the Ne- 
gro community. 

“Community support for the picket 
line was almost 100%,” reports Larry 
Anderson, the CORE group’s publi- 
city chairman. “As a consequence of 
CORE’s effort, workers at three other 
grocery stores in the neighborhood 
have contacted our employment com- 
mittee for advice on organizing. Be- 
fore Fair Way was organized, em- 
ployees were paid as little as 60 to 70 
cents an hour and often worked as 
long as 60 hours a week.” 

In January, a CORE picket line 
at the Food Farm Market persuaded 
that store to rehire five Negro em- 
ployees who had been discharged after 
trying to get Local 876 to organize 
the. shop. 


IN BRIEF 
CORE Associate National Director 

George Wiley was among 48 demon- 
strators arrested March 19 for a sit- 
down in front of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank Building in New York pro- 
testing the bank’s policy of making 
loans to South Africa. The demon- 
stration was sponsored by Students 
for a Democratic Society, other stu- 
dent groups and CORE. 

eo ee 
An area-wide campaign for equal job 
opportunities at 168 Alameda county 
(Calif.) restaurants has been lanched 
by Berkeley and Oakland CORE with 
mass picketing of restaurants on 
Oakland’s Jack London Square. 

¥* * * 
Aided by CORE chapters in West- 
chester county and other civil rights 
groups, Local 1199, Drug & Hospital 
Employees Union won an agreement 
reinstating workers involved in a 
2-month hospital strike in the no- 
toriously conservative, white-Protes- 
tant town of Bronxville. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR CANVASSING, 
BOYCOTT OF REALTORS 
MARK FAIR HOUSING DRIVE 


Door-to-door canvassing and a boy- 
cott of white realtors are involved in 
a concentrated, month-long, fair hous- 
ing campaign in Akron, Ohio, where, 
last summer, the Akron Area Board 
of Realtors led a successful drive to 
repeal a local fair housing ordinance. 
The Board is the chief target of 
the boycott. Harold Bragg, President 
of Akron CORE points out that there 
are seven local Negro-operated real 
estate firms which home seekers can 
patronize during the boycott. 


A second target of the campaign is 
the current urban renewal plan for 
the predominantly Negro Opportunity 
Park area. Bumper stickers being dis- 
tributed by the canvassers say “We 
Shall Not Be Moved,” which in this 
instance is meant in its literal sense. 
If the urban renewal plan is put into 
effect now, with the local housing dis- 
crimination prevailing as it is, Ne- 
groes displaced will be unable to find 
suitable housing. 


Training sessions for canvassers 
have been held at the Greater Peace 
Baptist Church. The city-wide cam- 
paign is being conducted by an ad hoc 
committee, the Committee for Justice 
and Equality in Housing, with the 
support of the local CORE and 
NAACP groups. The Negro commu- 
nity is being mobilized by block cap- 
tains armed with literature explain- 
ing the campaign. 


ACTION DRIVE AGAINST UTILITY 
BRINGS ELEVEN ARRESTS 


Eleven members of Syracuse (N.Y.) © 
CORE were arrested in the first week 
of a campaign of daily sit-ins at the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co., big up- 
state utility. 


One of the sit-ins was in the 
office of Earle Machold, company 
president. Others were in other parts 
of the building. 

“After months of negotiation .and 
several meetings with Niagara Mo- 
hawk, it became obvious that the 
company was not ready or willing to 
change its hiring policy and had no 
intention of doing so,” said Fern 
Freel, Chairman of the Employment 
Committee of Syracuse CORE. 

Leaflets point out that “out of a 
total work force of 1500 employees, 
Niagara Mohawk employs only eight 
Negroes. In other words, only one out 
of 187 Syracusans employed by Ni- 
agara Mohawk is Negro whereas over 
one out of 19 Syracusans who pro- 
vide Niagara Mohawk with its in- 


come and profits is a Negro.” 


PITTSBURGH PICKETS 
DEMAND ACTION ON SLUMS 


Pittsburgh CORE recently conducted 
the first picket demonstration in- its 
campaign to eliminate health hazards 
in slum area housing. The picketing 
took place outside the City-County 
Building following a fruitless nego- 
tiation session between a CORE com- 
mittee, including residents of the Hill 
district and County Health Director 
Herbert Domke. 

Frederick Richardson, chairman of 
the CORE group’s housing committee, 
complained that the Health Depart- 
ment had failed to answer a request 
to check 25 violations found by the 
committee in dwellings on Center 
Avenue, Foresidé Place and Clark 
Street. Domke asserted that the CORE 
request had been misplaced due to the 
absence of the chief of the Health De- 
partment’s central district. 

Mrs. Ruth Harley, a resident of 
Anaheim Street, asked if the Depart- 
ment could act against owners of 
buildings where children are bitten by 
rats. Domke replied that the Depart- 
ment “doesn’t have the responsibility, 
money or authority to ratproof a 
house.” | 

The violations found by CORE were 
graphically demonstrated to newsmen 
through a film shown at the group’s 


headquarters just prior to the meet- | 


ing with Domke. 

“Some of the things shown included 
poor plumbing, ceiling and wall holes, 
rags stuffed in windows, unvented 
heaters and roaches,” reported the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

As an outcome of the demonstra- 
tion, Domke has checked the 25 viola- 
tions disclosed by the CORE group’s 
housing committee. Orders to correct 
violations have been issued in 18 cases 
and four landlords have been brought 
into court. 

“While this is a step in the right 
direction, we feel that CORE is doing 


Seek Anti-Poverty Boards Which Represent Poor 


Name Broader Board in Philadelphia 

Following Philadelphia CORE’s denunciation and veto of five anti-poverty 
proposals sent to Washington by the Anti-Poverty Task Force, Mayor Tate 
has replaced the Task Force with a more representative body, the Philadelphia 
Anti-Poverty Action Committee. Comprised of from 26 to 32 members, this 
committee will include 12 representatives of civil rights and labor organiza- 
tions, including Philadelphia CORE. : 

In rejecting the five proposals sent to Washington, Philadelphia CORE, 
as a member of the former body’s Human Services Committee, had asserted: 
“The guidelines issued by the Office of Economic Opportunity state in simple 
English that poor people are to be involved in the —— conduct and ad- 
ministration of all community action programs.” 


Picket "Silk Stocking” Appointees in Buffalo 


With placards saying “Maximum Feasible Participation”—a quote from 
federal legislation establishing the antipoverty program—30 Buffalo (N.Y.) 
CORE pickets marched in front of County Hall protesting the “silk stocking” 
composition of the committee established to administer the anti-poverty pro- 
gram here. To prove their contention, the pickets had a map showing the loca- 
tion of the committee members’ residences, located in well-to-do neighborhoods. 

Requesting that the Office of Economic Opportunity refuse to recognize 
the Buffalo committee, Luther Burnette, Chairman of Buffalo CORE, wrote: 
“It’s members are predcminantly highly placed public officials, business leaders 
and persons prominent in organized charities. Eighteen of the 21 members 
are white, none are Puerto Ricans or Indians, nor for that matter are any 


‘poor whites.’ ” 


Builder of All-White Homes "Unfit" in Baltimore 


Protesting the naming of Morton Macht as chairman of the committee 
administering the antipoverty program in Baltimore, James Griffin, Chairman 
of Baltimore CORE, wrote Mayor McKeldin: “Mr. Macht, as a builder of new 
homes, has not offered equal access to those homes to qualified Negroes. 

“It is not possible that key persons of the antipoverty program can iden- 
tify with people of the ghetto if they are connected with discriminatory hous- 
ing ie ne: which keep the people of the ghetto walled in.” 


Protests Hold Up Funds for Louisiana 


Protests by CORE and other civil rights groups over Governor McKeith- 
en’s appointment of Shelby Jackson, ultra segregationist, as assistant director 
of the anti-poverty program in Louisiana has held up a $132,000 planning 
grant for that state. Another ultra-segregationist whose appointment to a 
top anti-poverty post drew protest was John Harding, an Alexandria radio © 
commentator. 

“We have had more mail and more complaints about these Louisiana 
appointments than we have had from.all the other states combined,” reported 


an official of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


Urge Funds Withheld for North Florida 


CORE Chief Counsel Carl Rachlin has wired the Office - of Economic 
Opportunity demanding that anti-poverty funds withheld from Jefferson 
County in northwest Florida, so long as the administering agency excludes 
Negroes. 

Throughout northwest Florida, where CORE has been leading a voter 
registration drive, a campaign is being conducted to block both anti-poverty 
and school assistance funds to localities which discriminate in these two 


regards. 


too much of the work which should 
be carried out by Domke and. his de- 
partment,” commented Vicki Cooper, 
secretary of the housing committee. 
“We will continue to demonstrate un- 
til county and city officials assume a 
role cf responsibility in enforcing 
housing codes.” 


Fifteen CORE pickets with placards 
asking “Does the FBI Condone Dis- 
crimination?” were arrested in Me- 
ridian, Mississippi on February 16 as 
they marched in front of the segre- 
gated Lamar Hotel where FBI Super- 
visor Joseph Sullivan addressed a 
meeting in connection with National 
Crime Prevention Week. 


‘ 


_THE ALABAMA MARCH 


eee 


In this photo, CORE National Director James Farmer is with Martin Luther 
King in the second attempt to march from Selma to Montgomery. When the 
march ultimately proceeded, CORE members from many parts of the country 
were in the ranks. At the concluding rally of some 50,000 persons in front of 
the Alabama State Capitol, Farmer was represented by CORElator Editor Jim 
Peck, who, on the occasion spoke in tribute to William Moore—killed two years 
ago while freedom-walking across Alabama. 
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During the Selma crisis, CORE 
chapters in major cities from east to 
west, joined with other civil rights 


groups in mass marches and sit-ins at. 


federal buildings urging immediate 
U.S. action to enforce voting rights 
and to prevent a repeat-performance 
of the brutal onslaught by state 
troopers at the march’s outset. 


ARREST 63 DEMONSTRATORS 
AT ALABAMA EXHIBIT 

While two Alabama state troopers 
guarding the Alabama tourist exhibit 
at Chicago’s National Boat Travel & 


Outdoor Show distributed tourism- 


boosting literature, local CORE mem- 
bers handed out leaflets showing Ala- 
bama troopers beating a Negro with 
nightsticks. . 

The CORE leaflet distributors stood 
beneath a marquee reading “Welcome 
to Friendly Alabama” and close to a 
large-sized portrait of Governor 
George Wallace. 

“Police moved in when the group, 
which entered the boat show in small 
clusters, suddenly formed a line in 
front of the Alabama exhibit and be- 
gan singing: ‘Ain’t Gonna Let No 
State Trooper Turn Me ’Round,’” 
reported the Chicago American. 


Within five minues, police arrested 
40 demonstrators. Outside the build- 
ing were CORE pickets with placards 
saying “Alabama Is a Disgrace to the 
U.S.” and “Free Selma First.” The 
following day, 23 more demonstrators 
were arrested after they chained 
themselves together and sat down in 
front of the Alabama booth. “When 
they refused to leave, a force of 20 
officers moved in with bolt cutters to 
haul them away,” reported the Chi- 
cago Daily News. The demonstration 
March 13-14 was sponsored by Chi- 
cago CORE. 
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A‘CALL FOR POLITICAL UNITY 


eeersne Adam Clayton Powell out- 
rage was one more sign of an ob- 
vious fact: There are no rights 
of black men which white America 
is bound to respect. Although 
there may be some who refuse to 
believe that the situation is as 
bad as it is, we believe that 
history teaches us to expect the 
worst. The treatment of the 
Japanese-e-Americans in this coun- 
try and the extermination of the 
Jews in Germany warn us of the 
fate of a minority which politi- 
cally, psychologically or eco- 
nomically threatens the majority 
os has no plan to protect ite 
self. 


The treatment of Adam Clayton 
Powell also brings home another 
point. Black people have no 
power now that is respected by 
either the Democratic or Repub-e 
jican party. Even the liberal 


movement, weakened and powerless, 


did not see fit to join its 


only potential ally for social 
change, the black community, in 
support of Adam. That failure, 
coupled with earlier retreats 
by liberals, insures the con- 
fident rule of conservatism for 
a long time to come, 


alternatives = to 
Powell action in- 
definitely, or to make plans 
now so that the next Adam will 
not be humiliated because he 
chose to deal with his congres- 
Sional peers as a proud black 
man, controlled by no one, 


We have two 
protest the 


(contd.on pe.2) 


BALTIMORE PROJECT - Target City 


eeethe Terget City project was 
started in the Spring of 1966. 
CORE staff members, Walter 
Brooks, Project Director, Howard 
Quander, Stu Wechsler and Mike 
Flug were the initial team sent 
in to develop information about 
the city, make contacts, estab- 
lish working relationships with 
the Baltimore CORE chapter and 
other community groups and lay 
the groundwork for the opening 
of an office. 


Almost before an office could be 
established, CORE was asked to 
assist employees of 2 nursing 
homes, Bolton Hill and Lincoln 
Memorial, wh... walked out in pro 
test of poor working conditions 
and a 35% hourly wage. Out of 
this first effort was developed 
the Maryland Freedom Union, an 
independent union of retail 
store employees and other work- 
ers in low-paying positions, 

who now have workers in 2 shops 
under contract providing a mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 per hour, paid 
holidays and shorter working 
hours. Maryland Freedom Union 
has the potential for reaching 
at least 80 other shops in West 
Baltimore alone if they can re- 
ceive the necessary resources to 
pay organizers. In fact, 40,000 
workers could be organized by 
M.P.U. in Baltimore alone. 


soon after the first campaign 


CORZ became involved in an 
attack on visible examples 


(contd. on pg.2) 
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OLITICAL UNI*Y (contd. from peg.1) 


In response to the many calls 
asking for a plan of action, Floyd 
Mcaissick has called for a natione 
21 conference to discuss the for- 
1ation of a "New National Poli- 

ical Unity which will truly re- 
‘Lect and represent the interests 
Sf black people. We do not see 
“his as CORZ#"’s ‘baby’ alone, We 
all on all Black Americans, with- 
‘ut regard to party affiliations, 
OLitical leanings or social 
status, to come together to talk 
ibout our future. The conference 
‘3s planned for “eb. 18 and 19, 
Lthough the hosoditalization of 
age National Director may force 

3 to  postvone it. | 


It is not our goal to dee 
reloo a third party even though 
hat may be possible in some 
reas. Our objective is a politi- 
al alliance of black Americans 
nich will be uncommitted to 
rither political varty and which 
“ll use its power to »rotect our 
aterests. 


Black Americans committed to 
‘Nis action are actually reveat- 
‘ng history. During Reconstruc- 
‘lon days such conferences were 
eld often throushout the coun- 
rye The political unity of black 
20ple was so effective that the 
ower structure called out the 
risilantes to lynch black men 
ack into submission. The failure 
o seat Julian sond and the 
lynching’ of Adam are signs that 
istory is bound and determined 
o reveat itself. We must act 
‘iow - to implement political 
lack vower - while there is 
>ill time? 


rat YOU can 38 es 


., Compile a list of key contacts 
in your area from all organi- 
zations, social classes and 
Solitical persuasions who 
should be invited to attend 

the conference and submit then 

so Lincoln Lynch, 

(Cont.on og. 3) 


BALTIiORE (contd. from ng.1) 


of discrimination so that the 
communit:y would know COR was in 
town and “meant business . This 
was an attack on segregated PUB- 
LIC ACCOMODATIONS. As a result 
of a number of arrests and:street 
demonstrations involving thou- 
sands of peonvle, an agreement 
was signed with a number of res- 
taurantant owners, tavern pro- 
prietors, etc., to end discri- 
mination in their places of bus- 
iness. As a result of the pubd- 
licity surrounding these suc- 
cessful efforts, other meaninr-— 
ful projects began to take shape 
in the black ghetto. Under the 
leadership of Antoine rerot, a 
field secretary from the .-idwest, 
a i REZDOI! SCHOOL was established 
involving some 39 teachers and 
209 pu»vils ranging in age from 

8 to 8). Danny Gant, a field 
secretary, successfully organ- 
ized a group of WELSARs MOTHIRS 
who called themselves the | 
Baltimore ‘lelfare Recivients 
Protective League. They con- 
fronted the Covernor, ilayor and 
she administrators of the local 
and state welfare department, 
with their needs for more money 
and more dignity. A group of | 
employees of the state and city 
Hichway Departments gained pro- 
motions, raises and more re- 
spect from their superiors by 
organizing under CORE auspices. 
Several HOUSING GROUPS aided by 
Stu Wechsler conducted campaigns 
to reduce rents and improve treir 
housing conditions. Alex Hawkins, 
another field secretary, from 
the ifidwest spearheaded a summeéx' 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGH which inclu- 
ded ~ getting signatures to 9u7t 
a oromNegro redistricting plan 
on the ballot. The program also 
registered hundreds of voters 
and got out the vote on Election 
Day. 


In November, the Dept. of 
Labor funded a job-training pro- 
gram around a service station 


(contd.on pe. 3) 


-OLITICAL UiIcyY (Contd. from pg.2) 


2. iiake plans now to attend the 
conference in February (or 
Dossibly early Harch). 


3. CTorward any suggestions or 
ideas you may have with regard 
to the conference immediately. 


HH EE 
NawsS DLASH 


“loyd 5. i.c&lissick, National Dire- 
sector, is in the Neurological 
Center of the Presbyterian Medi- 
eal Center, 168th and Ft. Wash- 
ngton in New York City. irr. Mee 
issick suffers from a slipped 
‘ise and en inflamed sciatica - a 
very painful condition. Doctors 
say that he will have to be hose 
sitelized for at least two weeks. 


i i tee | WARE HIS 


IT'S ABOUT f1iZ 


citsinetedemtetnemeeelane 


VRE 


Canitol tecords has reportedly 
released a record ona clack 
Suver-Hero (Superman-tyve) fron 
che planet Jbonite, who defeats 
thite enemies who are evil. Said 
Lincoln Lynch, when asked for a 
comment: It*s about time! 
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NATIONAL COR? IIGVZS 20 7HE CHETTO 


~seeln August of 1966, National 
COia moved from downtown Hanhate 
san to Harlem. The primary ob- 
jective or this move was to re- 
late to the black community. 
-COR= staff believes that those 
who plan »rograms for the ghetto 
shouid live and work there so 
that program designs will re- 
rlect the mood and true needs of 
the oeovle being served, 


In keening with our goal to work 
in the community, National COR: 
Jlans to officially open its 
‘oors to all members and friends 
>t an OGpnen house to be held early 
in 1967. The new Harlem offices 


(contd. on pg.4) 


BALTIMORE (Contd.from og.2) 


near the Target City office which 
has 24 young men in training for 
a period of six months. The 
youth, all high school dropouts, 
will not only learn how to run 

a service station, but will re- 
ceive the necessary training to 
become independent small busi- 
nessmen. The program, funded : 
for a year, will eventually train | 
50 young men. The team leaders 
and project staff are all Balti- 
more residents with the exception 
of Danny Gant and id Loston who 
act as liaison between the 

Target City project and the job- 
training progran. 


Target City has also purchased 
several pieces of property with 
the idea of opening a printing 
shon, providing housing for CORE 
staff and developing some small | 
businesses, Plans are also being 
made to take advantage of urban 
renewal and poverty program 
funds, with neighborhood corvor-. 
ations in charge. The 1967 poli- 
tical campaign is already under 
discussion. The idea is to de- 
velov a real base of power in 
the second district from which 
black councilmen may be elected. 


Here is an example of the Target 
City approach: A few weeks ago 

a group of doctors apvroached 
CORS with a request that they | 
picket a C-dillac dealer who re- | | 
fused to hire legro salesmen. ee 
Project staff suggested instead 
that the doctors get together 
and obtain their own G.I. fran- 
chise. The doctors thought the 
idea a good one, got some ad- 
vice from the staff and now are 
much more willing to make con- 
tributions to CORE. This hard- 
headed, black power oriented 
approach is typical of Target 
City and helps to explain its 
success. 


(contd. on pg.4) 


NATIONAL MOVES (contd.from pg.3) 


will be opened to the public with 


1 new year of programming. 
National Action Council members 


and staff will be on hand to dis- 


cuss history and development of 
COR= as well as program projec- 
tions for 1967. 


Yhe new offices are located at 
200 West 135 St., New York,N.Y. 
(281-9650). The current staff in 
the National Office consists of: 
“loyd Mexissick, National Dir. 
Lincoln Lynch, Associate Dir. 
Ruth Turner, Special Assistant 
Don Smith, Public Relations Dir. 
Mrs. Clora Coleman, Dir. of 
Special ivents, and 
Genevieve Jennings, Comptroller, 
Dookkeeping «w clerical sstaff 
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COR] NEWS hOLSS 


l. A reminder: Kkational Convene 
tion is to be held on thewest 
Coast and plans should be 
made now to save u»d travel 
money and the affiliation fee 
of »100. for 1967. 


2, IlcKissick's testimony at the 
Ribicoff hearings on cities 
is being prepared for prtint- 
ing. If you would like to 
order copies, write the 
National Office, attention of 
Public Relations. 


3. At long last, Lou Smith has 
some hel» on the West Coast. 
Alex Hawkins from the Mid- 
west recently engaged in Tar- 
get City, Daltimore, will 
leave for the western region 
very shortly. 


iY. We need up-to-date addresses 
and names of your chapter 
members so that they may re- 
ceive all National COR# mail- 
ings. Please get yours in 
todays’ | 


(contd.on pg.5) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR | 
VISIVS MeDWeHS? ¢ WESTERN CORE 


SHAPTONS 


eee e LINCOLN LYNCH recently re- 
turned from a 6 week field trip 
to the midwest and west coast 
CORE chapters. He left from 
Cleveland on Nov. 5 where he 
kept a speaking engagement. 
From there he traveled to Boston, 
Minneapolis and Madison, Wisc. 
He debated with students at the 
University of Jisconsin en route 
to the West Coast: he also 
briefly visited Chicago COR#. 

ir. Lynch arrived in Seattle on 
Nov. ll and worked with the 

CORE people until the 14th. He 
arrived in Los Angeles on 

Nov. 15 where he worked for 2 
weeks. During the week-end of 
Nov. 18-20 more than 50 people, 
CORZ members and others, parti- 
cipated in intensive training 
workshops in San Bernardino, | 
Calif. which Mr. Lynch and Lou 
Smith helved lead. The sessions 
were oart of a 5 week training 
program sponsored by CCR and 
Scholarship Education Defense 
und. 


see the first few weeks of 
December he traveled to north- 


ern California and worked with 


COR people in San “rancisco. 
From San francisco he moved on 
to Jashington and Oregon and re- 
turned to New York City in time 
for Christmas. During his visits 
in northern California he ad- 
dressed the students at Reed 
College, Portland. 


The purpose of Mr. Lynch's 

field tripvd was to visit CORE 
chapters, to work with them and 
to assist in clarifying CORE'’s 
position on black power, self- 
defense, Vietnam, etc. In addi- 
tion, he delivered a series of 
speeches, participated in work- 
shops and conferences dealing 


(contd.on pe.5) 
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CORS NEWS NOTES (cont.from pg.4) 
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». Silver COR lapel pins are 
now available in the office. 

Only 1.00 each. Order yours 
today. Also tlack Power 
buttons at 25% each. 


6. Money is still a problem. 
Lack of funds prevents hiring 
field workers to staff local 
chapters and the initiation 
of vital programs, CAN’T YOUR 
CHAPTER DO SOMETHING THiS YEAR? 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ON 
COR? SvAr. 


.»e.ln September, 1966, CORE 
worked out an arrangement with 
Columbia University whereby grad- 
uate s tudents work in the New 
York CORE offices during the 
school year, Cctober through May. 
Six students and one supervisor 
joined the staff in October under 
a special community organization 
orogram and they devote three 
full days each week to CORE, 

this job is part of the students’ 
field experience toward earning 
eraduate degrees in community 
organization, All the students 
recuested »lacement in CORE and 
ascribe to CCRE’s philosophy. 
They are vrimerily interested in 
seeing social work move more age 
rressively into social action 
and organization of the poor. 


“hese seven additional staff 
cersons in New York CORE are de- 
voted to the development of con- 
structive »orograms so that the 
six major social goals outlined 
in COR#*?s slack Power concept 

can be realized. .‘or example, 2 
orgenizers sre working with par- 
ents in Harlem involved in a 
school controversy where black 
parents are demanding a voice in 
the school’s program to guarantee 
cuality education for their chil- 
dren. ‘Two other workers are or- 
canizing youth groups in the 


(contd.on vog.6) 


LYNCH IN JZST (contd.from pg.4) 


with the problems of black people 
visited special CORE programs 
like Operation Bootstrap; talked 
with people in Watts, Oakland 
and dealt in other areas of 
major concern such as assisting 
with the Clack rolitical Confer- 
ence to be held on the West 
Coast late in January. National 
CORE hopes to be able to send 
more field secretaries into 
local chapters in 1967. 
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CORE CALENDAR HIGHLIGHTS 


Dec. 18 - Appearance of Yloyd 
licKissick on the David 
Susskind TV program in 
N.iY. and a follonx-up 
appearance on Jan. 8 
resulting in excellent 
reviews. 


Jan. 3 ~- National Chairman, Will 
Ussery, issued a call 
for a 2 day clack Con- 
ference in San Fran- 
cisco to be held Jan.27 
and 28, to assess the 
swing to the right in 
that state and the 
political future of 
black people in this 
country. 


Jan.6-8 - Lincoln Lynch, Assoc. 
National Director, re¢p- 
resented COR in Wash- 
ington at rowell ouster 
and anti-HUAC campaign. 


Jan. 16 - floyd Tlickissick an- 
nounced plans for a 
National Conference 
scneduled for Feb.18 ~ 
19 to discuss the need 
for and structure of an 
independent black poli- 
tical alliance (see 
editorial). 


Jan. 24% - McKissick admitted to 
Columbia Presbyterian 
Hosp. for at least 
two weeks, 


(contd.on pe. 
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3ronx and jwjrooklyn. Another is 
organizing welfare clients to 
2ssert their rights in benefits 
lue them. another worker is or- 
‘fanizinz tenants anc block asso- 
sietions in ~rooklyn. 
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aembers of the Advisory Conmitteec 
reviewed the programs and poli- 
sies of CORRS and concluded: ie 
nanimously suboort CORZ’s »oro- 
rams anc oolicies and in varti- 
sular,‘tish to lend our voice in 
sunvort of cOkS’s current dir- 
ection. 
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PSR? 1 = LAICUS GARVoY 
-he Garvey lovement - 1916-1923 


‘weekly publication, 


larcus Gervey is often referred 

Oo as the Leader of vlack sation- 
lism in America vrimarily be 

ause of his organization or the 
largest grou of Wegroes on a 
Dro ~black issue in tne history 

of this country. wLtlack Loses 

‘as Jamaican born ana influenced 
y African Nationelists. 


Sarvey noved to narlen in 1916 
and spread the pdhilosoDny or 
frican atone eae through the 
Iniversal Negro imorovenent 
sssociation. .iuch of his  Dro-]| 
"rem was acconolished throuch 
street rallies, speeches and a 
‘The Negro 
‘orld. <‘/ithin a few vears 
arvey hed a following esti- 
1ated at two million. He also 
attemoted to build i'egro busi- 
nesses, Cne major venture was 
She black Star Steamshiv Line 
“hich was to be used to trans- 
ort Negroes wack to Africa . 
Mese ventures were short lived. 


In 1923 the Garvey Movement was 


crushed by whites and Negro 
-Leaders:., The techniaue used 
was conviction of Garvey on 
charzes of fraud which resulted 
in his imprisonment. His sen- 
tence was commuted in 1925 and 
he returned to Jamaica for a. 
short while before leaving for 
London where he spent the rest 
Or his Lite, 


Garvey ixationalism consisted of 
two main premises. First, the 
sudremacy of African civiliza- 
tion which he believed was the 
first of all world civilizations 
to develop beyond the primitive 
stase, and to attain greatness 
which was destroyed by the “uro- 
Deans. Second, the African race 
was not inherently inferior, but 


OoDoressed, and once that on»vvres- 


sion was throvm orf, she black 
man woulé rise eg2in. Garvey’s 
ororram called ror organization 
and unity of all black men as a 
ka: facvor to accuisition of 
Jover, -ducation, by dDlack men 
was seen as essential. Garvey 
also 2divoc2ated the belief that 
the egsro is the most liberal and 

charitable of el11 God’s creatures; 
this led to his defest dy the 
5uro0 2ans. 


varver’s concise goals are very 
ruch relevant to CoRs's new dir- 
éction: | 
1. To chamdion a Negro nation- 
hood by redenotion of Africa 


2. ‘'o make the ierro race-con- 
scious. 


3. Zo breathe ideals of manhood 
end womanhood into every 


4. To advocate racial self-deter- 
mination. : 

5. °o make the Negro world-con- 
scious, 7 


6. To noint to-all the news that 
will be interesting and in- 
structive to the Negro, 


(cont.on v2.7) 


CORZ CALZNDAR (contd.from pg.5) 


Jan. 26 - National Advisory Comm. 
meeting, James Yarmer, 
Chairman. 


Jan.27-28 Lynch in San Francisco 
to represent COHE at -2 
cay conference, 
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uiARCUS GANVEY (contd.from pg.6) 


7e +O instill racial self-help. 


8. To ins»vire racial self-love 
and self-resvect. 


she Garvey liovement died after 
his incarceration in 1923 and 
rots | died in exile, in London 
in 1940 


T2 have been asked to announce 

a forthcoming conference of the 
National tducation Assn, to be 
held in Washington Feb, 9-10, 
Subject: Treatment of minorities 
in American textbooks. write 
J.B A, 1201: = 16Gh Se. 0... 
Yashington, D.C. 20036, for 
further information. 
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JZ WELCOILS LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
YOUR IDZAS TOR PROGRAIS AND GZN- 
ERAL REMARKS. PLEAS ADDRESS 
SH3i1 TO RUTH TURNER IN CARZ OF 
(HE LATIONAL OFFICZ. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


NEW ROCHELLE CORS 


A new project is taking shape in 
Wew Rochelle, New York. CORz,’° 
under the leadership of Mal 
Williams, has joined hands with 
the local branch of the NAACP. 
and other community organiza- 
tions to block the discriminatory 
use of federal funds in an urban 
renetral project. 


The guilty parties are iiacy'’s 
Dent. Store end the building 
trade unions. At present there 
are no black skilled employees 
among the electricians, plumb- 
ers, steam fitters and rodmen 


(reinforcers) who have contracts 
to build a new Hacy’s Dent. 


Store, a vart of a 25 million 
dollar urban renewal plan in 
New Rochelle. Direct action is 
being prepared and all metro- 
yolitan chepters are being 
alerted. It looks like an- 
other round ina familiar fight. 


JEIESE TEESE LESSEE TEES 


SEND IN YOUR CHAPTZR S NEWS. 
WE KNOW ¢HAT A LOT OF CHAPZERS 
ARS R#ALLY GETTING INTO THE 
COMMUNITY AMD DOING A JOB. BUT 
SINCS WE CANNO! AFFORD A CLIP_ 


PING SERVIC ANYLORZ, We HAVE TO 


DEPEND ON YOU TO L&T US KNOW 
WEAT*’S HAPPENING, 


- nee ee -_ 


CONGRESS OF 


RACIAL EQUALITY 


200 WEST 135th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10030 
: 281-9650 


FLASH 


Adam Clayton Powell Hay Tour for 
CORE 


Those trips to Bimini by our 
National Director, Floyd McKissick 
and National Chairman, Wil Ussery, 
were not pleasure trips. Although 
Floyd, still recuperating from a 
bad back, enjoyed the sun, the 
purpose was to offer support to 
Powell in person and to attempt to 
enlist his support for CORE. 


Powell apparently recognized that 
CORE support has been sincere and 
was helpful in getti him the 
largest plurality (86%) in his ca- 
reer on April ll. Floyd and Wil's 
presence in Bimini also showed him 
that the issue of his treatment by 
Congress makes him a national issue, 
not just a New York one. 


Powell offered an agreement. JdHe 
would make a speaking tour of the 
major cities in the U.S. under CORE 
auspices. Although things are not 
yet final, plans for the tour are 
being worked on now, 


Muhammed Ali-Possible Convention 
Attraction | 


Muhammed Ali has tentatively agreed 

to appear at the CORE 1967 Convention. 
Plans are to recognize the champion 
for his courage in sticking to his 
principles in the face of attack 

and persecution by racist America. 


CORE IN THE FIELD 


Ike Reynolds Calls for Summer 
Volunteers 


Ike Reynolds called. today for summer 
and year-long volunteers to build 


real “black power" in Louisiana. 


Deadline for applications is June 20. 


Ike writes: “We have both summer 
and year-long projects needing 
volunteer assistance. Volunteer 
civil rights activity is at times 

a dangerous and dirty business. 

If you're looking for something 
clean, safe and middle-class, don't 


write the CORE Southern office 


CORE -LATOR 


working to create a society in which all men are equal 


Before deciding to join our summer 
program, decide on the type of 
work and the type of people with 
whom you would like to become 
involved. Read our brochure care- 
fully and if you feel that you can 
be of some help in implementing ; 
any of the programs and would like 
to work in one of them, contact 

us at once, 


What Volunteers Can Do 


We're looking: for people that are 
interested in the following programs: 


1. Agricultural and Economical 
2. Education 

3. Politica: 

4, Welfare 


These programs should obviously | 
interest students who are majoring 
in social work, education, political 
science, agriculture and business. 
We must be quick to point out that 
we are not excluding students in 
some other field or non-students 
from taking an active role in any 

of our programs. 


Volunteers can be assigned to work 
areas where we have staff or 
experienced local people. There 
will be no more than five or six 
persons in any given parish (county). 
The present plans call for us to 
work in ten parishes which means 

that we'll not need more than fifty- 
five (55) people. Those persons 
selected to work in Louisiana will 
be asked to report to our New Orleans 


office on June 20th. 


The basic requirements are: 


1. 18 years of age or over for 
everyone. that comes from another 


 gtate. 


2. Good health with a doctor's 
statement to that effect. 


3. Self supporting. Each person 
should be able to provide $10-$15 
per week for eight weeks. 


Louisiana - cont'd, 


The Louisiana Problem 


In 1960, Louisiana with a Negro 
population of 1,039,207, ranked 
fifth in the nation in a break- 
down of Negro population by states. 
This represented a 17.8% increase 

in the Negro population over: the 
past decade with the bulk of the 
increase centered in northwest 
Louisiana, where we will concentrate 
our efforts this summer, Baton Rouge, 
and New Orleans metropolitan areas. 


CORE's Success Story 


Last year, CORE became involved in 
eleven elections in which we either 
put up or supported candidates. CORE 
candidates:.won six elections and : 
another’ is being contested in the 
courts. This shows a “win” record 
of at least 60%. Because of this 
success, CORE will place a great 
deal of work in building a political 
base in northwest Louisiana where 
the chances of success are greatest. 


How COR: Organizes in Louisiana 


ll. Canvassing: door to door 
canvassing neighborhoods to explain 
COR} programs and to talk to people 
about local issues. 


2. Meetings: neighborhood and mass 
meetings will be held to encourage 
participation in the vrograms,. These 


meetings will be forums for discussions 


of community issues. Meetings will 
be broken down into small groups for 
free and less inhibited discussion 
so that more people will feel free 
to participate. 


3. Visiting: the word will be spread 
by speaking at churches and clubs, 
bars, street meetings and pool room 
discussions. We also will visit 
private homes and talk with people 

in an effort to make them feel 

that they as individuals are important 
to the success of any progran. 


4. Printed material: printed material 
from the ADA, COPE, SEDF and similar 
organizations will be used. We will 
also use films in the educational, 
agricultural and political programs 

if they can be found. 


problems and organize to carry 


5. Follow-up: where local people are 
already engaged in programs that 

we have helved launch we will 
merely supply additional helv that 
they need or want. 


6. Orientation: each volunteer will 
receive two days of orientation 

on the problems in the state on 

a parish by parish basis during 

the first two days and will receive 
two additional days on-the-job 
training before being assigned to 

a parish. 


"If we are able to involve and train 
local veople to recognize their 


out some programs to change their 
dismal lives," concluded Ike's 
report, "we will be successful." 


You owe it 
to yourself 
coma’, 
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BLACK EZ 
POWLK EZ 


If you don't 
you Il never 
KNOW how great 
yOu really are. 


CORE AND VIETNAM 


CORE played a prominent part in the 
successful April 15 Spring Mobili- 
zation to End the War in Vietnan, 
the largest peace demonstration 
ever seen in this country. 


Floyd MéKissick, National Director, 

was one of the featured speakers 

at the New York rally which was | 
attended by more than 400,000 | 
people. 


CORE groups from Baltimore | 


CORE and Vietnam - cont'd, 


Cleveland, Ann Arbor, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Long Island 
and Detroit as well as all boroughs 
in New York were among the marchers. 


CORE had also helped in organizing 
for the giant demonstration, Don 
Smith, Ron Clark, Joycelyn McKissick 
and Ruth Turner from the National 
office helped out as part-time or 
volunteer staff. Harlem and Brooklyn 
CORE organized large contingents of 
black youth. Flogd's early support 
of the Mobilization made it possible 
to involve other big names. The 

CORE ad on Vietnam which appeared in 
the New York Times and this week in 
Muhammed Speaks also helped to create 
the climate for the massive protest 
against the war. 


GUEST EDITORIAL: 


IS CORE GOING 
NATIONALIST? 


No one would even dream of asking 

such a question a few years ago. When 

one saw a civil rights demonstration, 

there would be a few black men in. £t 

and a lot of willing white hands. We 

even had such absurd situations assail 
white picket lines fighting discrimination, 
with a bldck leader and in the ghetto. 


The civil rights movement was based on 
the idea that specific white persons 
were discriminating against black people. 
It was felt that the way to fight them 
was through direct non-violent action 

of both blacks and whites. Morality 

was on our side. The discriminator 

got a bad press. A concession was 
eventually wrung out of a white man. His 
racist system and his power remained un- 
changed. 


CORE, the leading exponent of non-violent 
direct action, began to grow in the 
Nineteen-fifties. The Freedom Ride and 
the Site«In focused attention on crass 
forms of racial discrimination. It won 
for CORE an awful lot of adherents. 
Unfortunately the elite character of these 
tactics attracted too many whites and 

too few blacks. 


All special interest groups have always 
found it necessary to adopt measures 

that would keep them together. Unions 

bar employers. Democrats don’t run in 
Republican primaries. The Federation 

of Jewish Philanthropies have a certain 
word in their title so that you won't be 
confused about who is sponsoring it. None 
of this in any way implies hatred of any 
other group. 


It is only when black people, 

who very definitely have a 
special interest, try to unite, 
that the canard of hatred is 
used. They then become “racists.” 
Their desire to run their civil 
rights organizations, make 

the decisions and build a move- 
ment responsive to black people's 
needs is labelled as "black 
nationalist." 


Racism in America is a phenomenon 
which virtually all whites are 

a party to. Biack people are 
thoroughiy, justified in being 
suspicious of leadership of 
their cause coming from the 
oppressing graup. If this 
attitude makes them into "bad 
Indians" instead of “good 
Negroes", then black people will 
assume this role. 


Nobody respects a powerless bun. 
Maybe they should. But they 
don't. It is only power that 

is respected. Black people in 
their commuhities and their 
organizations must develop power 
to get their point across to other 
power groups. Like a union 

they must acquire the weapons to 
negotiate and bargain. This is 
what Black Power is all about, 


on ebainiin Ollie Leeds. 


ST. LOUIS: POSSIBLE CORE 
CONGRESSMAN? 


St. Louis CORE, long in the 
forefront of the civil rights 
battle, faces a new challenge. 


Bill Clay, militant Democratic 
committeeman and CORE activist, 
is the leading contender for 
the new congressional seat 
created by reapportionment. 

But Clay, long active in civil 
rights, also faces a year in 
jail and a $1,000 fine, resulting 
from criminal contempt charges. 
Clay is now a prime target of 
the St. Louis power structure. 


15 CORE members, including 

Curtis, Norman Seay, Lucien 
Richards, Roberta Tournour and 
Clay face jail and fines for their 
part of demonstrations around 
Jefferson Bank and Trust in 


1963. 


ot. Louis - Cont'd, 


Clay has been told that his political 
future could be bright ard he | 
would be let off easy if only he 
apologizes for his part in the 
demonstrations. He has refused. 


The battle is so important that 

Gene Tournour, North Central Regional 
Vice Chairman, and field secretary 
Danny Gant are giving full time to 
the fight. frians are to mobilize 
the whole community to support the 
15 and to take advantage of a 
political chance of a lifetime in 
St. Louis. Thus far 38,400 has been 
raised by the community under the 
leadership of a Negro sorority. | 


2H FINANCIAL PICTURE: STAFF 
SACRIFICES CONTINUE 


"The money coming tnto CORE now 
would be just enough to pay our 


present staff and operating expenses," 


reports Comptroller Jan Jennings, 
"if we did not have to pay on that 
enormous back debt. As the result 
the staff has given up their pay 
week after week," 


At the present time CORE owes the 
staff $40,000 in back salaries. The 
financial picture looks even more 
grim if one looks at funds received 
from chapters from January through 
March 30, 1967. 


Jetroit, Mich. 3375 84 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 172.31 
Tri-City Washing- 

ton 35.250 


Madison County,I1l1l. 13.44 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 100.00 
Newark-2ssex,N.J. 172.00 


$869.09. 


"The money received from chapters 
in the first three months of 1967 
just about covers our expenses of 
one day. We're just going to have 
to do better than that." We agree. 


LAXINGTON CORE 


CORE Investigates the investigators 


Not too long ago, a S.0.S. call 
came to the National office from 
Julia Lewis, South Central Regional 
Chairman. As the result 6f CORE 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare was finally sending in 
a team of 50 staff people into the 
city of Lexington, Ky. to see if 


the 75 institutions and agencies 
receiving federal funds were 
living up to Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act. The local 
chapter, chaired by Ronald Berry, 
needed the support of the 
National office to make sure that 
the federal investigators did not 


miss anything. 


Lincoln Lynch, Associate National 
Director, visited the Lexington 
chapter Marck 15 through 17. 

Ke held a press conference, 
visited educators and the 
administrators of the State 
Hospital, met with the investi- 
gators themselves and addressed 
CORE members and supporters 

at a church meeting. 


They should have found what they 
should have been looking for. 
Federal funds were being used 

to perpetuate the system of 

white supremacy in the city and 
in the county. In order to 
dilute black numerical strength 
which could. serve as pressure 

to make the board live up to 

its obligations, the school board 
is using Northern tactics. They 
are trying to incorporate the 
city school board with the 

one in=the county, thus cutting 
down on black percentages and 
representation. We can expect 
this kind of power move in other 
cities as local pressure to | 
enforce the federal law increases. 


Lincoln's trip to Lexington 
points up the fact that the 
National office is prepared to 
visit as many chapters as 
humanly possible. Lexington 
CORE, recognizing the financial 
burden on the organization of 
making such visits, paid for 
Lincoln's trip down and back 
and assumed all expenses while 
he was there. We wish it were 
not so, but chapters will 

have to be willing to assume 
this financial responsibility 
in exchange for servicing at 
least for the time being. 


"CHEER UP. THE FIRST HUNDRED 
YEARS ARE THE HARDEST." 


NAC MEETING 


On April 21-23 the NAC met in 
Cleveland. Recommendations 
coming out-of the meeting 
concentrated on the need for 


NAC Meeting - cont'd, 


much better communication within 
the organization, but particularly 
between the National office and 
the NAC, Also high on the list of 
priorities was much greater emphasis 
on chapter development and the 
setting up ef a “skull session," 

a conference in which pressing 
issues facing the organization 

and the movement as a whole could 
be discussed. Date set for the 
conference is May 21-23. The 
Rabinowitz Foundation has contri- 
buted $2,500 for the program. 


FRANK ROBINSIN DEAD 
(CORE Field Staff - So. Carolina) 
Died: March 27, 1967 


Frank Robinson was a vulnerable man. 
He was vulnerable, being unable to 
say "no" to anyone asking for his 
helv at any time, He was vulnerable 
in being unable not to be involved 
in the poverty and — he saw 
around hin, 


One thing he died of was an inability 
to say "no" even to those who turned 
on him, undermined him and frustrated 
hin. Conversely, he was unable to say 
anything but "no" to the bigots and 
hatred of the world. 


He died, at 49, a victim of the same 
outrageous neglect and exploitation 
that killed Bessie Smith and countless 
numbers of anonymous black people, the 
calculated neglect, or the refusal 

of adequate medical attention by Jim 
Crow hospitals. What better way to 
get rid of "“Sumter*’s biggest black 
communist agitator" than to insure 

his death by neglect, am then be 

able to say “he would have died any- 


way." 


Frank Robinson's great gift was his 
ability to care about and communicate 
with all kinds of people. 
has described, in The Ros 
the kind of communication that was 
typical of Frank: 


"Talk is only a pretext for other 
subtler forms of communications. 
When the latter are inoperative, 
speech becomes dead. If two 
people are intent upon communi- 
cating with one another, it 
doésn't matter in the least how 
bewildering the talk becomes. 
People who insist on clarity and 
logic often fail in making then- 
selves understood. They are 


Henry Miller 
Crucifixion, 


always searching for a more perfect 
transmitter, deluded by the suppo- 
sition that the mind is the only 
instrument for the exchange of 
thought. When one really begins 

to talk, one delivers himself." 


That Frank did; he gave of his soul 
mind and body to the point of 
oblivion, 


Steet Jacki Clipsham 


A. J. MUSTE: WARRIOR FOR 
PHACEH 


(Nattonal Advisory Committee) 
1885 - 1967 


I remember sitting next to A. Jd. 
Muste the day before he died, 

and wondering how any man his age 
could take it. There he was at 
82, hammering away at forging the 
Spring Mobilization, the biggest 
peace demonstration ever. He 

was keeping peace among the peace 
forces one day, speaking on his 
experiences in North Vietnam the 
next, staying up long hours with 
the best of the young folks, and 
in general, reminding everybody 
of what a lifetime of commitment 
means, 


I did not know him well -- a fragile 
old man with wispy white hair who 
always looked as though he would 
crack of the wind blew too hard. 

I know that he took part in the 
meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee January 26 and was one 

of those who gave the most support 
to CORE. I know that he cared about 
CORE as part of his caring for peace. 
And I know that the world would be 
much better off if there were 

more like hin. 


“=== Ruth Turner 


STAFF NOTES 
Correction 


In the last issue of The COR#-Lator 
we failed to mention that Mrs. Marge 
Rogatz of Long Island has been 
serving as a full-time volunteer 
staff member and special assistant 
to Floyd and Linooln for nearly 

a year. Our apologies to Marge 

who has done a fine job. 


Staff Notes = Cont'd. 


A Great Loss 


Clora Coleman, main-stay of the 
organization through thick and 
thin, left CORE's staff March 31. 
She has accepted a position with 
the New York Medicare program, 


Clora has stated that she left at 
this time only because she felt 
that CORE was really moving forward 
and her long postponed decision 
would not be detrimental to the 
organization. She is remaining 
Chairman of the Special Events 
Committee, a group of ladies who 
will be sponsoring fund-raising 
affairs for COR#, primarily in and 
with the black community. The 
Committee has already sponsored a 
very successful Cocktail Party 

and is planning now for a Book 
Party June 11, for author John 

O., Killens. 


Clora cannot really be replaced, As 
Wil Ussery, National Chairman, has 
put its "Without Clora we would not 
have made it." We wish her the best 
and are thankful that she is not 
soing to leave the CORE family. 


Promotions 


John Zinvvert and Stu Wechsler were 
recently promoted to field secre- 
taries. John is responsible for the 
very successful sweet potato coopera- 
tive in Ovelousas, Louisiana, and 

Stu is working on political action 

in Baltimore. 


Core Southern Staff 
In Danger 


Northerners, even CORE people, tend 

to think sometimes that the dangers 

of the South are a thing of the past. 
Our staff in Mississippi and Louisiana 
are in real danger now because they 
are without transportation. 


Due to our financial situation, which 
remains critical, we had to turn in 
the late model cars which the staff 
have used to carry on CORE work and 
escape Klansmen. Ike's staff of 

ll have only two cars to cover the- 
state. 


Can't your chapter make a contribution? 
Buy a late model used car, hustle 

a used car from a wealthy supporter 

or something. 


Lou and Alex is to contact all 


. CORE also plans to sell “Sippi" 


NEWS NOTES 


At Last: Help For the 
West Coast 


Alex Hawkins, field secretary from 
the Mid-West and recently at 

CORE Target City in Baltimore has 

been transferred to Los Angeles | 
to help Lou Smith cover “one third 
of the country." 


The immediate assignment for both 


chapters on the West Coast, 
informing them of the upcoming 
convention in Oakland, and making 
convention arrangements in 
cooperation with National Chairman, 
Wil Ussery. 


JOHN O. KILLENS*® "SIPPI" 


John Killens is one of the best 
known members of the CORE 

National Advisory Committee. His 
newest novel "Sippi™ will be 
published June 19, by Trident Sean. 
The CORE Special Events Committee 
(see vage 6, ) is sponsoring a 
Book Party in the author's honor 
on June ll. The party will be 
held at The Sculpture Studio, 

202 EE. 77th Street, 4-7 p.m. 

and donations are bn 50 (for which 
each guest receives an autographed 
copy of the book, refreshments 

and entertainment. ) 


and will receive a percentage from 
the sales of the book. Start 
taking orders now for some Green 
Power to support Black Power. 


SEATTLE CORE 


A revived Seattle CORE has sent 
press releases, photographs and 
clippings about a successful 
Negro History program in their 
community. What is your chapter 
doing? 


McKissick Tells It Like It Is 


People are raving about a speech 
that National Director Floyd 
McKissick gave to the Society of 
Newspaper #ditors in Washington | 
April 20. @ 


Floyd says he cannot 


r 
News Notes = Cont'?d, 


understand it. "I hit them over 

the head and they seemed to like it." 
Could it be that- even newspaper 
editors resvect a man who tells the 
truth? 


CORf® in Oregon 


A CORE chapter is forming in Albina, 
Oregon. A ground of young black 
students have asked for help in 
organizing a chapter in the slum 
suburb of Portland. One of the prime 
movers if Richard Bogle whose srand- 
father was executed in Jamaica BWI 


while fighting for Jamaican indepen- - 


dence, 


Columbie Students Have Successful 
Year 


COR student staff from Columbia 
School of Social Work are winding 
up their vear at CORE. Toye Brown 
assigned to the People's Board of 
Education and Sidney Jones working 
with the varents' group at PS 36- 
125 heve revresented National CORE 
in the most important school fights 
of the vear. Other students David 
Feingold and Tom Adams at %rooklyn 
end Fred Newdom and Calvin Brown 
at Bronx CORE have also supplied 
manvower for youth, welfare and 
housings vrojects. According to 
Velerie Jorrin, the unit's suver- 
visor, the school is voleesed with 
the results of the first year and 
will assien six more students to 
CORE next fall. 


New York Constitutional Convention 


Lincoln Lynch and Marge Rogatz have 
been resvonsible for the preparation 
of an extensive memorandum of COREH's 


views on the Constitutional Convention 
which will be given to all key persons 


in attendance. At this moment COR 
will have been the only civil rights 


organization to have prepared a posi- 


tion paper. 


The Next Vietnam? 


The New York Times renorted on April 
12th that five U. S."“Rangers”™ have 
landed in Bolivia to “train” suerilla 
forces. Is this the next "Vietnam" 
where black men will be called upon 


to die? 


Can It Havpen Here? 


Did you know that Title Ii of the 
McCarran Act gives the American 
Government the authoritv to establish 
concentration camvs for dissenters 


and those who threaten the 
general pveace? To those who say 
it will never happen here, let 
us only recall the fate of the 
Javanese during World War II, 
who probably never believed it 
would happen either. | 


Did You. Know? 


"In 1960, 72 per cent of all white 
households enjoyed basic amenities 
of sound housing, hot running water, 
and the availability of an aguto- 
mobile and a telephone. Only 35 
ver cent of non-white households 


‘had the same, 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS AND ~ 
SUGGSHSTIONS FOR THE CORE-LATOR. 
SEND NEWS AND IDEAS TO: 


Ruth Turner 

CORE 

200 W. 135th Street 

New York, New York 10030 


281-9650 


Special thanks to David Feingold 
and Ollie Leeds for assistance 
with this issue. 


FOR SALE ROM THE CORS STOR# 


Constructive [Militancy - McKissick 
testimony to the Ribicoff Committee 


on Urban Affairs 225¢ 


copies Total $ 


Reprint of McKissick article in 


The New Republic, December 3, 1965 
Q@ 10% each 


copies 


Total © 


CORE Membership Handbook 210¢ each 


copies Total $ 


COR® Bleck Power Buttons 225% each 


copies Total $ 


CORE Black Power Posters 2 25% each 


copies Totals 


CORE Black Power Stamps (vostage) 
@ 1 sheet (100) $1 each 


sheets Total 


For Sale (Cont'd) 


COHE Silver Lapel Pins 
@1.50 each 


oins Totals 


Total.Houality Bumper Stickers 
@25¢ each : 


stickers Total $ 


Books and Records 


Freedom Ride = Jim Peck 
@-51.00 


books Totals 


Our Paces, Our Words - Lillian 
Smith @53.75 hard cover 


$1.50 paper back 


books Totals 


Pictorial Story of Baltimore-CORE 
Target City ©@%1.00 


books Total$ 


Jazz Salute to Freedom 
@53.50 


records Total 


Lillian Smith - Our Faces, Our 
Words - Narrative 2@%3.50 


records Total 3% 


We Shall Overcome (March on 
Washington @93.95 


records Total3 


Free Material 


CORE 1967-8 Active and 
Associate Membership Cards 


CORE Membership Envelopes 
CORE Posters 


=. Join CORE 
Freedom Now 
7 otal Equa lity 
Pamphlets 


All About CORE 
This is CORE 
Cracking the Color Line 


- 8 


“* . 
e 
‘ie > 
3 


The Right to Vote 
COR# Rules for Action 
Birth of a Voter 
Why Didn't They Hit Back 
SiteIn Songs 


ORDER BLANK 


Public Relations Dent. 
National GORE 

200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 


Please send me the items checked 
on the list. 1 enclose a total 


of for by order. 
Name 

Chavter 

Address Phone No. 
City State Ziv Code 


COR® office Address (if different 
from above) 


Address Phone No. 


City State Zip Code 


FLASH BULLETIN 


CONVENTION IS ONLY DAYS AWAY 


PLANS FOR A CHARTER TWA J2T HAVE 


_ NOT WORKED OUT(BECAUSE OF TIIE 


LACK OF CHAPTER RESPONS=) BUT 

WE HAVE INFORMATION THAT A ROUND- 
TRIP FARE TO THe WEST COAST IS 
AVAILABLE FOR ONLY $200. SINC# 
THERE ARE ONLY A FEW WEEKS LZFT, 
CHAPTERS ARE R&MINDED TO START 
GETTING THEIR FUNDS TOGETHER NOW. 


THIS CONVENTION WILL BE ONE OF 
THE MOST CRUCIAL IN THr HISTORY 
OF THE ORGANIZATION. CHAPTERS 
ARH ENTITLED TO THREE DELEGATES 
EACH TO REPRESENT THe. 


MORE INFORMATION WILL FOLLO\, 
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_CONVE NTION 
}rcore-LaTor 


Hello 
Brothers 
and 


Sisters: 


Welcome to Oakland! 


We hope your deliberations at the 24th National Convention 
will be productive and that your stay in this city will be 


a memorable one, 


This issue of the CORELATOR is written especially for the 
Convention. In it are messages from CORE*s leaders and 
highlights of the many activities in which COR has been 
engaged during the past year. Together they present clear 


evidence of CORE's direction and CORE's health. 
The delegates in Oakland will chart the course for next 
year. We hope you will heed the theme of this Convention 


and design aggressive, responsive, viable programs to achieve 


BLACK POWER: A Blueprint for Survival 


FROM TEE NATIONAL CHAIRMAN... 


In the past year, CORE programs 
and activities have been brought 
forcefully to the Black grass- 
roots from Harlem to Watts. CORE 
has continually worked to reveal 
racism in this society and ap- 
peal to people to overcome this 
tragic aspect of the nation's 
history. Many people have got- 
ten the message. However, the 
vast majority of Black people 
have yet to be reached. This is 
our task at CORE for the year a- 
head and many years to come. CORE 


i paral with every man, - 
it as and child about the racist 


ee "Bleck Sure’ 
vival and A- : 
chievement. 
Mobilization 
of resources 
must be aimed 
at similar 
goals. CORE 
is in the po- 
sition to ed- 
ucate and or- 
ganize Black 
people. At 
this conven- 
tion, let us 
construct a schedule and time- 
table for taking our Blueprint 
for Survival to» Black people 
on every level, everywhere. 


Wil Ussery 
National Chairman 
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THE NATIONAL DIRECTOR SPEAKS 


Fate has made it possible for us 
to get together another year. The 
economists am the Wall Street 
Journal predicted our demise and 
said we would not survive finan- 
cial and other problems. I feel 
deeply knowing that. we have been 
able to come thus far, knowing 
that we stand in a unique posi- 
tion as a civil rights organiZa- 


the versonal sac- 


tion today. We have turned the 
tide. We have made a mockery 

of the prognostications of those 
people who predicted the worst 
for us. We have made the slogan 
Black Power into a program des- 
tined to rescue Black people 
from destruction by the forces 
of a racist society which is 
bent upon denying them freedon, 
equality and dignity. 


The time has now come to move 
from mobilization-getting people 
to do a specific thing, to or- 
ganization--bringing: veople to- 
gether under a permanent struc- 
ture to work unceasingly for the 
development and achievement of 
self-determination. To achieve 
this, we need: 


) economic power 

) political power 

) improved self-image 

) militant Black lead- 
ership 

) the enforcement of 
federal legislation, 
and 

6.) mobilization of Black 

consumer power. 


Working to develop this six-point 
program will be less dramatic. It 
requires a disciplined mind, a 
disciplined body and a committed 
soul. Purposeful and analytical 
thinking is required now that our 
priorities have been set. We must 
tackle these priorities with our 
limited finances step by step, 
building towards our objectives 
with determination, thought and 
skiTli. 


Each of us must 
realize we are 
advocates of the 
Black people of 
this country and 
it is our obli- 
gation to serve 
and represent 
Black people no 
matter how great . 


rifice. Without 
such commitment, 
we cannot claim 
to represent the 
Black masses, 


Floyd MeKissick 
National Director 


This convention is ddd hea hed to. 
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the survival of Black people. It 
is dedicated to the organization 
of Black people for power. We 
cannot let personal differences 
nor regional differences deter 
the course of history. It is 
the destiny of Black people to 
participate fully as total indi- 
viduals in the development of a 
world that is free. 


Our priorities are clear. Let 
us get on with the job! 
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BLACK -POWER ON THE MOVE: 
HIGHLICH®S OF 1900-67 


For CORZ, the year 1966-67 has 
been a year of trial and yet, 
a year of triumph. 


Many notable highlights come to 
mind when we attempt a summa- 
tion of CORE activities this 
year. First, a word about the 
Staff: In spite of the inabil- 
ity to meet payroll, in spite 
of the fact that many have had 
to function under impossible 
conditions, the Staff both in 
the National Office and the 
Field stuck with the organiza- 
tion and worked manfully to 
build Black Power am rebuild 
CORE. 


In no particular chronological 
order, we recall the range and 
variety of requests the Na- 
tional Office answered from dif- 
ferent gzroups of Black people 
‘seeking our services amd the 
programs of CORE people across 


the nation... 
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The Bogalusa March to Franklin- 
ton around schools and Voter 
Rights.... The successful po- 
litical campaign throughout 
Louisiana which resulted in the 
election of Black people to of- 
fice for the first time since 
Reconstruction. e... tn Tallulah 
and Bogalusa, CORE is helping 
the community in its efforts to 
run Black people for Sheriff and 
all other offices. Black candi- 
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dates are running in six La. pa- 
rishes and providing the ground- 
work for Black political action 
and leadership.... CORE field 
secretary, George Raymond, is 
running for the Mississippi State 
Assembly from the 4th District, 
which includjes Canton, Miss.... 
Black political Power in the deep 
South means CORE is working with 
Black people to create a new tra- 
dition in the South--a tradition 
where Black people play a major 
role in political decisions. 


Employees grading & packing 
sweet potatoes at La. Co-op 


In Opelousas,la., CORE task Force 
worker John Zippert has achieved 
the impossible in forming the 
Grand Marie Vegetable Froducers 
Co-op which now has 375 families 
enrolled. Income of the Co-op 
has increased significantly and 
the members now plan to diversify 
into pecan nuts and other vege- 
tables... 
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The successful meetings of the 
Advisory Council, chaired by 
former National Director, Jim Farmer... 
The CORE testimony to the Ribicoff 
Senate Hearings in Washington at 
which the National Director made a 
masterful presentation. This was 
testimony developed by the Staff 
after consultation with interested 
individuals, not backing off one 
inch from our position on Black 
POWEL. cee 
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Highlights. continued 


The Powell case...fFrom the mo- 
ment that Congressman Powell 
became involved with the ra- 
cists in Congress, CORE was by 
his side. In all subsequent 
maneuver, CORE has stood by 
Congressman Powell, giving him 
all the help and support at our 
command. The National Chairman 
and the National Director visi- 
ted our Congressman - in exile - 
in Bimini to give advice and 
played a most important part in 
his relection... 
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Black Power in Baltimore Target 
City.... Demonstrations around 
housing, union recognition, pub- 
lic accommodation, and discrin- 
ination in many other areas 

took place throughout Baltimore 
until the Fall. Walter Brooks 
and the staff of the Target City 
Project did an outstanding job, 
keeping CORE before the resi- 
dents of Baltimore and expanding 
the Target City Project. In de- 
veloping Black economic power, 
Target City obtained Dep't. of 
Labor funding for the training 

of a large number of unemployed 
school drop-outs in the opera- 
tion and management of gas sta- 
tions. MFU - Maryland Freedom 
Union - gained victory after 
victory in nursing homes and re- 
tail stores and is now organizing 
Black service workers at Johns 
Hopkins University....COR#'s con- 
cept of Black independent unions, 
within or without the AFL-CIO, 
has received the top official en- 
dorsement of the Negro American 
Labor Council....steel workers 

at the Bethlehem complex at Spar- 
rows Point, Baltimore sought 
CORE's help to obtain non-dis- 
criminatory upgrading. Jim Farmer 
and the National Office partici- 
pated in a March on Washington 
with 350 workers, mostly Black 
males, amd met with the Secretary 
of Labor to seek cancellation of 
defense contracts if Bethlehem 
does not meet their demands.... 
Freedom School classes were held 
for Black people of all ages.... 
Politically, the Black vote began 
to be registered and mobilized 
and proved to be crucial in Gov. 
Agnew's election. A Black inde- 
pendent political organization is 


emerging in the Second District in 
a coalition with U-Join....The lo- 
cal chapter is being rejuvenated 
and the time is not far distant 
when National Staff can be trans- 
ferred from £. ltimore to other 
areas knowing that the local staff 
will be able to carry on the Target 
City Project independently. 
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McKissick receiving lst 
dollar at Target City's 
gas station training center. 
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Black Power in Watts....Operation 
Bootstrap, a community development 
program in which Black people lead 
in the rebuilding of their own conm- 
munity, is a program model for CORE, 
It is organizing Black people and 
providing viable programs to obtain 
Black Power for our brothers in 
Watts.... Hundreds of community 
people have been involved in trai- 
ning programs ina variety of vo- 
cational and management skills, in- 
cluding, for example, key-punching 
and power sewing.....On Aug. lst, 
Shell Oil is turning over its en- 
tire training center to Operation 
Bootstrap, including $157,000 worth 
of equipment. In this program, two 
classes of 45 students each will in- 
mediately begin training as atten- 
dants, mechanics, body & fender men, 
etc. and training in management 
skills with also be given....A dress 
shop has just opened in Watts to 
sell dresses made by Boostrap trai- 
nees and a cooperative dress factory 
is now being planned....Bootstrap 
has recently leased land at $1.00 

a year in the burned-out area where - 


_thts, continued 


a complete replica of an African 
Village is being constructed. 
The village will provide a cul- 
tures] center for the area and 
wilt inelude stores selling Af- 
ricen items and a restaurant 
specializing in Soul and African 


POO°0S<.<s 
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The affiliation program with the 
Columbia School of Social Work... 
Six social work students majoring 
in community organization were 
placed with CORE for their year's 
field assignment. Two were as- 
signed to the Bronx Chapter, two 
to +’. Brooklyn Chapter and two 
worke« out of the National Office. 


Thes- graduate students played a 
mos’ ._mportant part in taking CORz 
to 2 grass-roots of their con- 
mur ies. In the Bronx they wor- 

kec a youth problems and welfare 
pre .em.; in Brooklyn they helped 


to develop a comprehensive housing 
program and a program involving 
local businessmen in making job 
opportunities available to young 
peovle. The two students in the 
National Office worked intensive- 
ly on educational problems in New 
York, svecifically with the Peo- 
ple*s Board of #ducation and at 
I.S. 201 and more recently, in the 
nighly successful boycott at P.S. 
125-36. Our only regret was that 
the National Office was unable to 
employ them on graduation.... 
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State Constitutional Conventions... 
The National Office developed a 
comprehensive position paper which 
has been placed before all the 
delegates to the New York State 
Constitutional Convention. With 
COR='s help, Baltimore CORE mem- 
ber Lloyd Taylor was elected as 

a delegate to the Maryland Con- 
stitutional Convention....Cleve- 
ijand, Ohio .is a tinder box. The 
Cleveland Chapter which has wor- 
ked lcng and hard has asked that 
the target city approach be ap- 
pliec to Cleveland. The National 
Cffice has prepared such a pro- 
ovsel and it now awaits funding 
irom the Ford Foundation.... 
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The mammoth Vietnam Day Marches 


in New York and San Francisco. 
The National Director addressed 
300,000 marchers in New York... 
In a related matter, CORE has 
strongly supported the position 
taken by the Heavyweight Cham- 
pion of the world, Muhammad Ali, 
who refused to be drafted while 
Black men are being killed in 
this country as a matter of form. 
The courage of this fighter can- 
not be overestimated. In recog- 
nition of his stand, COR will 
make a special award to the Chan- 
pion at the Convention.... | 
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Black Power on the March on the 
West Coast...Within the year 
there have been two conferences, 


one in San Francisco and the most 


recent in Los Angeles. CORE was 
represented at both. The Na- 
tional Director played a signifi- 
cant part in the Los Angeles Cone 
ferer 2. Bill Bradley, Western. 
Regiouiaal Vice-Chairman, was in- 
strumental in creating the Afro- 
American Institute which is a co- 
ordinating group of Civil Rights 
organizations in the Bay area. 

The Institute has already obtained 
a re-evaluation by the Hotel Trade 
Union of their position with re- 
spect to Black people.... 
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Our brothers in St. Louis have re- 
cently served a jail term for 
fighting segregation in employment 
dating back two years. They have 
just begun to fight. The Na- 
tional Office has assigned a Field 
Secretary to help. Keep a lookout 
for the name of St. Louis CORE 
member, William Clay for Congress. 
Chicago...When the fight for open 
housing in Chicago bogged down, 
Bob Lucas took up the torch and 
led a group of some 500 Black bro- 
thers and sisters into the white 
hell of Cicero. He continues to 
build his Chapter centered mainly 
around the ghetto and the power- 
less youngsters who are its victims. 
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Higrlights, continued 


Special Purpose Fund, After our 
sad experiences with SEDF, in 
spite of almost insuperable ob- 
stacles and many disagreeable 
difficulties, the National Or- 
ganization now has a tax-exempt 
arm. The CORE Special Purpose 
Fund, unlike SEDF which is a spe- 
cial organization, is a part of 
CORE and is able to receive funds 
to be used for tax-exempt pur- 
poses. It is controlled by your 
Organization through the NAC and 
the Steering Committee.... 
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The National Director and others 
took part in the recent confer- 
ence at Suffern, N.Y., the pur- 
pose of which was to draw the 
Civ: Rights movement closer to- 
get’ -r. Some progress was made 
and it is hoped that in future 
meetings, the cooperation which 
we seek may be achieved.... Con- 
versations are taking place which, 
if successful, and subject tc the 
agreement of the NAC and the Con- 
vention, may lead to a merger of 
the two most militant Civil Rights 
organizations in the U.S. 
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A new research organization, [he 
Metropolitan Applied Research 
Center (MARC) has been formed under 
the presidency of Dr. Kenneth Clark 
to provide the necessary research 
for the civil and human rights move- 
ment in many varied areas in order 
to equip us to fight the status-quo 
in a more efficient manner. The 
first fellowship has been awarded 
to Roy Innis, Chairman of New York 
Harlem CORZ, the regional repre- 
sentative of the National OrganiZa- 
tion and a member of the NAC..... 
Brooklyn CORE has received anti- 
poverty funds to run 12-week pro- 
grams in Voter Registration and 
Heritage Reading. 
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The eyes of the world are more am 
more on Africa. Afro-Americans must 
become better acquainted with the 
Mother Continent and more sensitive 
to the important African issues. To 
this end, steps are being taken to 
develop a strong and close alliance 
of communication with progressive 


African States, partly to ex- 
Dlain our position on issues 
and seek their advice, but 

more importantly, to establish 
a real international Black 
Brotherhood. The National Di- 
rector has been invited to par- 
ticipate in the International 
Conference on Apartheid and 
Discrimination in South Africa 
to take place in Dar es Salaam, 
Tansania from July 15th through 
July’ 20th, ca, 
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In 1966-67 the National Director 
made several notable appearances 
before news media, including | 
"Face the Nation" with Stokely 
Carmichael, Roy Wilkens and 
others, i.e., The Teachers Union 
in Detroit, and an appearance in 
Washington for the Association 
of Newspaper Editors. He also 
played a significant role in the 
rec -t documentary on the Civil 
Rigt.ts Movement which was done 
by NBC sea 
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There have been innumerable abu- 
sive anonymous calls to the of- 
fice. They have gotten so bad 
that the police have had to be 
called in and an investigation 

is under way to determine the 
origin. A few weeks ago dynamite 
was found in the downstairs office. 
Obviously, we will have to tighten 
our security - but it seems that 
we must be doing something right. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


As CORE delegates gather for 
their 24th Annual Convention, I 
take this opportunity to extend 
greetings, both. personally and 
on behalf of the National Advi- 
sory Committee which I have the 
honor to serve as Chairman. 


ory _Com., continued 
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one of its recent meetings, the 
ivisory Committee unanimously a- 
iopted a resolution, part of which 
Sollows: 


"We take this opportunity to 
salute CORE cn its 25th An- 
niversary. We unanimously 
support CORE's programs and 
policies and, in particular, 
wish to lend our voice in 
support of CORE's current 
direction, working deep in 
the Negro ghettos of the na- 
tion, organizing the Black 
communities into a potent 
social, economic and politi- 
cal force.” 


These sentiments are shared by 
mony in the nation. Many others, 
owever , of weaker commitment, 
oe like scared jackrabbits, 
‘se CORE's present thrust sepa- 
e- the sheep from the goats. At 
t we have gotten over the illu- 
‘cn that within the foreseeable 
ut re Black folk will be loved 
and accepted by the nation as bro- 
thers, At last we are zeroing in 
on the jugular vein of ra ial op- 
pression. 
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"he people of the Black gnetto, 
America's colonial territory, must 
achieve the necessary power =- psy- 
chologically, economically, and 
politically - to compel respect and 
to bargain from a position of stren- 
zgth. It is only thus that Black men 
and women will be able to walk with 
dignity and equality in this land. 


There is no other organization be- 
siucS vulii. waicn nas even the re- 
motest possibility of providing 
Chat thrust today. 
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SOME ISSUES FACING THIS CORE 
CONVENTION. 


TARGET CITIES... despite the ups 
and downs, the Baltimore Target City 
Project has been a successful ven- 
trre. Cleveland is now making a 
bia for one, if they can get founda- 
tion funds...Should we continue 

hese experiements? 


CORE CHAPTERS... oc Ccompiétc., 
autonomous unix ..ve been de- 
clining rather . ,rea 

in mumbers and s #4 

they be saved? - 
saved? 


CORE NATIONAL STRUCTURE...is in 
a finartial depression compara- 
ble or * to that of the Thirties. 
Can its financial base be swit- 
ched to the grass roots? Can it 
gx 7e direction to the Black Li- 
bera*‘ion ’s;vement? Can it build 
a Blac Mass Movement? Has it 
got the leaders who can do it? 


RIOT-STOPPING AND ANTI-POVERTY... 
mere and more CORE chapters have 
undertaken summertime anti-pov- 
erty programs. Are they designed 
to organize the Black community, 
to achieve Black Power...or are 
they merely RIOT-STOPPING games 
paid for by the MAN? 


THE DRAFT...What will CORE do to 


bust the draft's attack on the 
Black man other than ~3ss another 
~esolution? 


THE VIeTNAM WAR...what will CORE 


do to stop the attacks on inno- 
cent Vietnamese other than pass 


another resolution? 


SCHOOLS, JOBS, HOUSING...are they 


passe as issues for CORE direct 
action? 


DIRECT ACTION...is it like segre- 


gation, dead or dying, while we 
talk and talk and talk about 
Black Power? 


BLACK POWER...defined, digested 
and done in...will we develop 
somer operation programs at this 
Convention to implement this mag- 
nificent, unifying and brilliant 
slogan? 


BLACK POWEHR...how are we going 


to put together the Blueprint 
for Survival? 
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RACIAL EQUALITY 


Floyd Bixler McKissick was born March 9, 1922 in Asheville, North 
Carolina. Attended public schools of Asheville; graduated from 
Stephens-Lee High School in 1939. At the age of 12 in a boyscout 
uniform, he received a vicious beating from a white policeman in 
Durham, North Carolina. At that time, he vowed to become a 
lawyer and fight the kind of oppression to which he was subjected. 


Attended Morehouse College in Atlanta, Georgia. Joined army 
shortly after Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor. Served in Euro- 
pean theatre. Married, four children. Graduated Morehouse Col- 
lege; graduated University of North Carolina Law School. Among 
first Black People to sue for admittance to the University of North 
Carolina Law School. 


Admitted to the North Carolina bar in 1952, the United States 
Supreme Court in 1955. Licensed to practice law in the District of 
Columbia and North Carolina, as well as before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal District Court of Appeals, United 
States Court of Appeals and United States Customs Courts, as well 
as the United States Supreme Court. Also experienced with 
bankruptcy and receiverships. 


Beginning 1960, he led the sit-in movement in North Carolina— 
his law office, at one time, handled more than 5,000 demonstra- 


tion cases. 
1963—elected National Chairman of CORE by acclamation. 
1966—March—appointed National Director of CORE. 


Mr. McKissick is the principle spokesman for the Black Power con- 
cept in America today. On these pages, he discusses the nature 
of oppression in America and points the way toward the creation 
of a society in which Total Equality through Black Power can be- 
come reality. 


working to create a society in which all men are equal 


A BLACK MANIFESTO—CORE 


McKISSICK OFFERS SOLUTIONS AND PROGRAMS 


el 


“America stands at the crossroad 
today. These are times of crisis. 
The long, hot summer is upon us 
and, because of the crisis, I have 
postponed a scheduled trip to Africa 
to the International Seminar on 
Apartheid, Racial Discrimination 
and Colonialism in Southern Africa, 
which will be held in Lusaka, Zam- 
bia. This Press Conference is being 
called today so that I may share my 
views, as a Black Leader. 

History will likely record the ex- 
plosions of this summer as the be- 
ginning of the Black Revolution. 
The criminal. connotation of the 
term “riots” will be erased. They 
will be recognized for what they 
are—rebellions against oppression 
and exploitation. It would be hypo- 
critical for me to pretend otherwise. 

A few days ago, certain Civil 
Rights Leaders issued a statement 
condemning their Black Brothers 
for resorting to violence. They stat- 
ed: “We who have fought so long 
and hard to achieve justice for all 
Americans, have consistently op- 
posed violence for redress. Riots are 
ineffective, destructive and badly 
damaging to the cause of civil rights 
and the entire nation.” 

We believe that it is unfortunate 
that our brothers felt it necessary to 
condemn Black Men for rebelling 


against that which oppresses—that 
they found it opportune to decry 
the violence of the victim. It is 
fruitless to condemn without offer- 
ing solutions and it can only force 
Black People to question those who 
condemn. The African proverb 
which applies is: “He who is the 
best friend of my enemy cannot 
possibly be my friend.” (It is in-— 
sane logic to condemn the raped for 
becoming pregnant and it is insane 
logic to condemn the oppressed for 
the crimes of the oppressor.) 

It is naive to assume that the 
“cause of Civil Rights” to which 
our brothers refer, is still relevant 
to Black People. The Civil Rights 
movement was regional in nature— 
it was principally limited to the 
south, was non-violent in method 
and was primarily dedicated to the 
acquisition of equal legal status for 
Black People. The tactics and phil- 
osophy of the civil rights era can 
take us no further along the road 
to Total Equality. New methods 
must be found: A new era must 
begin. 

There was the time—not very 
long ago, when America could easily 
have avoided the kind of violence 
happening today. Those in power 
could have acceeded to the demands 
of the Black Population and moved 
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to end exploitation and oppression. 
But they did not and now they must 
pay. 

White Americans insist upon 
viewing the problems of Black Peo- 
ple in a vacuum, outside of their 
historical context and with little 
comprehension of the total problem. 
They continue to condemn men who 
will not accept condemnation: Men 
who will not accept condemnation 
because they know they are right: 
They know that they are justified. 
They know that every standard— 
ethical, religious, and moral—sup- 
ports their right of revolution. 

Some Americans attempt to ra- 
tionalize that these rebellions are 
caused by “Lawless Elements in So- 
ciety” and that the looters are ha- 
bitual criminals. Statistics clearly 
show that most of those arrested 
during these outbursts were arrested 
for the first time: That is not indica- 
tive of habitual criminal behavior. 

Concepts of crime need to be re- 
examined. The system is quick to 
condemn and kill an eager 15-year- 
old Black Looter who cannot afford 
to buy a transistor radio: It is 
quick to condemn a hungry thief 
who would not eat without his 
stolen bread. But it is not so quick 
to condemn the tycoon who deals 
to keep prices high and wages low 
—or the landlord who neglects dan- 
gerous and shabby tenements for 
which he collects high rents. 

No—for these crimes have a cer- 
tain glamour in a capitalist society: 
They are the crimes of the success- 
ful, the crimes of the elite. And they 
are condoned. 


The man in the ghetto is literally 
the victim of crimes every day of 
his life. And the courts and the 
government offer him no recourse. 

The economic and social crimes 
that are tacitly approved, kill and 
loot as surely as a sniper. They do 
it more slowly and there is rarely 
blood to be seen, but ghetto people 
are just as dead and just as surely 
robbed. 

If a man is beaten on the head 
every day of the year, I cannot 
condemn him for picking up a rock 
one fine day and throwing it at his 
tormentor. I cannot and I will not. 

Many white people have biliss- 
fully assumed that the goal of Black 
People—as a group—is integration. 
They have assumed that there is one 
man or one organization or one 
philosophy which speaks for all 
Black People and they, white Amer- 
icans, have assumed that they could 
pick the man and the organization; 
that Black People would meekly fol- 
low. 

They have assumed that Presi- 
dential Commissions comprised of 
white politicians, and a few hand- 
picked “Negroes” could give them 
a real insight into the ghetto and 
its ills. It is too bad that the Presi- 
dent did not see fit to assign some 
Black People with strong ties in the 
ghetto, to his commission. Then, 
perhaps, he would learn the truth. 

White Americans fail to realize 
that if there is any one goal for all 
Black People, that goal is self-de- 
termination—the right to control 
one’s own destiny. 

There are, in fact, in the Black 
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Community, many divergent views 
and philosophies. We will briefly 
explain the principle philosophies 
adhered to by Black People in 
America, in an attempt to educate 
white America and afford white 
America a better understanding of 
Black People in this country. 

1. Integrationists: The goal of 
the integrationist is absorption into 
the mainstream of American life. 
They are amply represented by the 
traditional civil rights organiza- 
tions. We will not waste much time 
discussing their goals and philoso- 
phy, for the integrationists and their 
leaders are well-publicized. 

2. Garveyites: The followers of 
the late Marcus Garvey. Significant- 
ly, the contributions of this great 
leader are generally ignored by 
American History textbooks. He 
spearheaded the “Back to Africa” 
movement. Garveyites believe that 
the true home of the Black Man is 
in Africa and that all efforts should 
be directed to his ultimate return. 
Their hope is the establishment of 
a nation, on African soil, where 
Black People will be free. Although 
the movement receives little pub- 
licity, they number as many as the 
integrationists. 

3. Muslims: The Muslims are 
primarily a religious group. They 
are members of the Nation of Islam. 
Their belief is that it is impossible 
to trust the white man and they 
prefer to move to a separate state, 
within the United States, where they 
will be free of the corrupting in- 
fluence of white society. 

The Muslims have tremendous in- 


fluence in the ghetto, although their 
membership lists do not reflect this 
great influence. The Muslims have 
propagated a political idea which 
has wide influence—the concept of 
separatism. 

4. Reparationists: The repara- 
tionists believe that America owes 
civil damages for the blood, sweat, - 
tears and agony of our forefathers. 
These reparations to be paid in 
money, land, or both. 

The reparationists, like the Gar- 
veyites, have had increasing influ- 
ence among American Black Peo- 
ple. Their influence has grown ra- 
pidly, particularly since 1954. 

5. The Black Masses: The Black 
Poor of the ghetto (affiliated and 
unaffiliated) are represented in all 
of the above mentioned groups. All 
are nationalistic in varying degrees 
and express their nationalism in di- 
vergent ways. 

Particularly the young people 
view the ghetto as a colony, con- 
trolled, dominated and exploited by 
the white society. (That society 
which is represented and typified by 
the white merchants who exploit 
Black People by day and flee to 
their safe suburbs at night.) 

This Black Bloc—the vast major- 
ity—has been segregated, not by 
choice, but at the insistence of the 
powerful white majority. They have 
learned that integration is not pos- 
sible in this society and the only 
alternative is for Black People to 
exercise the power over their own 
destinies. 

One must realize that for more 
than three hundred years, the seeds 


of despair and injustice have been 
growing. Insults and humiliation 
have been heaped upon the Black 
Man. Even since the Emancipation 
Proclamation, white adherance to 
the constitution in its true meaning, 
has been negligable, and has con- 
tinued to frustrate the Black Man 
in his aspirations. 

Even today, the same injustices 
are heaped upon Black People. The 
white cab driver who will not pick 
him up; the white cop who calls 
him “Boy” even though he’s forty- 
five; the white truck driver who 
leeringly refuses the right of way; 
the white peddler who makes ad- 
vances to his wife; the self-con- 
scious white man who will not dis- 
cuss the racial differences and prob- 
lems with him; the white liberal 
who says: “You go my way—or 
else;” the lies we are continually 
told by whites. 

The courthouse, where heavier 
penalties are meted out to Blacks 
than whites, for comparable crimes 
—by white judges; the newspaper 
company which refuses to deliver 
papers in the ghetto; the dairy that 
refuses to make house to house 
deliveries of milk in Black Neigh- 
borhoods; the state agencies that 
refuse to enforce the housing codes, 
the sanitation codes, the health reg- 
ulations; the white suburban ma- 
tron who calls her fifty year old 
Black Maid “my girl;” the labor 
leaders who give lip service to Black 
People, but not justice and jobs. 

Add to the daily, hourly hurt, the 
ingredient of a dominant society, 
a majority culture, that is sick with 


the infection of violence—and Black 
Youth is forced to lash out. Tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, all 
the mass media, spread the gospel 
of violence: Matt Dillon, Bonanza, 
The Man from UNCLE, all excite 
the American youngster’s taste for 
violence—and that youngster will 
respond, whether he is Black or 
white. 

Songs and paperback books glori- 
fying the “Green Berets” and en- 
couraging militarism in American 
youth fan the fires of ghetto despair. 
Unless America is prepared to ac- 
cept the violent consequences— 
Black Youth must be given realistic 
alternatives. 

Black People seek to control the 
educational system, the _political- 
economic system and the admin- 
istration of their own communities. 


_ They must control their own courts 


and their own police. 

One must recognize that the cap- 
italist system is not relevant to the 
masses of Black People. They are 
not allowed to participate fully in 
that system—merely as consumers 
who provide that 10% margin on 
which that system survives. Conse- 
quently, they are losing faith in that 
system. 


The aims sought by each of the 
groups previously described are 
achievable. The question is there- 
fore: Is the society ready to make 
the changes necessary to meet the 
needs of the oppressed? The day 
has come when society, to protect 
its very existence, must make these 
changes. In the light of recent de- 


velopments, this fact ceases to be 
debatable. 

The city, state and federal gov- 
ernments have used extraordinary 
means to suppress these revolts— 
constitutional rights have been dis- 
regarded and laws suspended. They 
must use extraordinary powers to al- 
leviate the conditions which cause 
the revolts. 

The ability of America to do so is 
unquestionable. Any nation that can 
afford to spend $66 million daily 
on a murderous war in Vietnam can 
afford many times that amount to 
aid the suffering and oppressed. 
America cannot afford not to: If 
America again ignores its responsi- 
bility to the Black Population—we 
will be faced with increasing year- 
round violence and destruction. 

If we continue on this collision 
course, whites as well as Blacks will 
lose. dollars. Whites as well as 
Blacks will lose their homes, their 
neighborhoods, and their communi- 
ties. White people as well as Black 
People will lose their lives. There 
will be no victors. 

White liberals will side more and 
more with white racists. They will 
be, and are, puzzled, dumbfounded; 
they feel personally rejected. They 
will find themselves more and more 
on the defensive, more and more 
puzzled as to what can be done, 
what can be said, what they can 
stand for. 

Polarization is best faced with 
honesty and candor. Nostalgic long- 
ings for the past will not undo the 
present. But polarization offers 
one hope—honest dealings between 
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equals. And it is clear that today’s 
polarization has been in part the 
product of yesterday’s dishonesty. 
Black People will no longer tolerate 
even a benevolent Massah of an ur- 
ban plantation. 

As this country foists its evil 
upon the Vietnams of the world 
and as Black People rise up year af- 
ter year, not even America will be 
able to stand the brunt of the re- 
bellions: Not even America will be 
able to survive the wrath of the 
world’s oppressed. We can only 
hope that America awakens in time 
and changes drastically: We can 
only hope that this world disaster 
will be averted. 

We have attempted to define the 
problem. We have catalogued the 
various philosophies. We must de- 
velop programs designed to answer 
the needs and desires of each group 
of Black People. 

Without doubt, all Black People 
who do not have jobs, want jobs; 
they want full employment regard- 
less of their various philosophies. 
Therefore a program designed for 
full employment is needed—now. 

The Department of Labor should 
develop a crash program for full 
employment. If they do not already 
know who is unemployed, they 
should find out. When they have 
found out, they must find employ- 
ment—in government or private in- 
dustry—for those who need jobs. 

If jobs are not available,. then 
the government can provide a living 
allowance for those in need, until 
jobs are available. Black People 
who receive this allowance must not 
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be treated as less than full citizens: 
They must not be submitted to the 
same indignities and humiliations 
suffered by those currently on wel- 
fare roles. This allowance is justly 
theirs: It is long overdue. 

Our answer for the Black Man is: 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 

Integration: Black People who 
desire integration should have the 
full right to be integrated into 
American life. This means that the 
full force and power of American 
society should be brought to bear 
to assure this right to all Americans. 
This also means that white society 
must deal with every white indi- 
vidual, every white corporation— 
and severely—when one stands in 
the way of a Black Man seeking in- 
tegration. 

Like the need for employment of 
all Black People—full and fair en- 
forcement of the law is necessarily 
the goal of all Black People—re- 
gardless of their philosophy. 

The Garveyites: Nothing is wrong 
with the idea of returning to Africa, 
if one desires to go. The problem 
of many Black People who embrace 
this philosophy is that they do not 
have the fare to get to Africa. 

Secondly, many do not have the 
finances to buy land or a home upon 
arrival. | 

Thirdly, many do not have the 
skills necessary for living a success- 
ful and productive life—either in 
the United States or Africa. 

From the point of view of the 
African States, it is desirable that 
many Afro-Americans return to 
their homeland. Many African na- 


tions seek Americans with certain 
basic skills in order that the indi- 
vidual be productive both to him- 
self and the developing country to 
which he returns. 

A program so designed could pro- 
mote good will with African na- 
tions and would help many Black 
People construct a new life in 
Africa. This is not a new idea. This 
is a Zionist concept: Israel the ex- 
ample. 

The Congress of the United States 
should develop legislation to: 1. Pro- 
vide educational training in line 
with the technical requirements of 
the African countries. A Black Man, 
upon completion of training, should 
be provided with transportation and 
funds to purchase land so that he 
can begin a new life. Certainly, if 
men cannot live together, they 
should have the freedom—and the 
opportunity—to live separately. 

We now do manpower training 
on a limited basis, provided for by 
an Act of Congress. With a little 
imagination, an Act can be drafted 
to accommodate the objectives out- 
lined above. Private funding could 
likewise assist in developing parts 
of the program in the United States 
or in Africa—in cooperation with 
the African Nations involved. 

Reparationists: Reparationists be- 
lieve that Black People comprise a 
nation within a nation. Few Ameri- 
cans think in these terms. Many 
frown upon the idea because such 
an admission on the part of white 
America would automatically entitle 
Black People—legally—to benefits 
they cannot now possibly enjoy. 


Of course, the American Indians 
are recognized—constitutionally—as 
forming a nation within a nation, 
and America has blatantly disre- 
garded every commitment made to 
this great nation. 

The concept of reparations is not 
novel. This country has paid dam- 
ages to many other countries for 
acts committed in times of war, and 
damages incurred in times of peace. 
The Marshall Plan set a splendid 
precedent which could be invoked 
domestically. 

A Marshall Plan could also be ex- 
tended to African nations who want 
help—with no strings attached—as 
an added aid to the Garveyites. 

If America exerts all its influence 
within the United Nations to allot 
territory in Southwest Africa in 
which Afro-American reparationists 
can settle—another part of the prob- 
lem will be solved. This would be 
supplemented with an adequate liv- 
ing allowance, at least for long 
enough for those returning to be- 
come established. 

Muslims: The Muslims, as a re- 
ligious group, believe in separation 
from the white man’s society. They 
seek land, within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Once again, this is not new to the 
American scene. It was the Mor- 
mons that moved westward to es- 
tablish the State of Utah. They 
created their own government, 
schools and industries. Having done 
so, they were gobbled up and forced 
to become a state, by a young 
America—already greedy. 

Another precedent for this is the 


idea of Land Grant Colleges, estab- 
lished during the early years of this 
country. As with the Demonstration 
Cities Act, with land the government 
now owns, or could acquire, new 
cities’ can, in fact, be built to be 
owned and controlled by Black Peo- 
ple—with technical assistance com- 
ing from the government and pri- 
vate industry, to develop the re- 
sources where these people live. 

There is plenty of land available 
in the United States which could be 
used for this purpose. Seventy per 
cent of all Americans live in urban 
centers—the inner cities are spread- 
ing—they are becoming Blacker 
every day. 

The land space now occupied by 
the urban centers is only .7% 
(seven tenths of one per cent) of 
the total land area in the United 
States. Almost none of the remain- 
ing 98.3% is owned by Blacks. Ade- 
quate land could easily be provided 
on which the Muslims could settle. 

Residents of Existing Urban Com- 
munities: Many Black Americans 
have no desire to leave their com- 
munities. They simply want them to 
be livable. Under the present system, 
they do not have the facilities to 
make them livable. 

Ownership of the land area in 
places such as Harlem must be trans- 
ferred to the residents of Harlem— 
individually or collectively. Existing 
governmental programs such as the 
Demonstration Cities Program, the 
Federal Housing Authority, the 
Commerce Department programs, 
along with contributions from pri- 
vate industry, must be coordinated 


to accomplish this end. 

Ownership of businesses in the 
ghetto must be transferred to Black 
People—either individually or col- 
lectively. Possibly some of the pres- 
ent absentee owners can be retained 
by the government as technical ad- 
visors to the new owners. 

Attached to this program can be 
the “Communiversity,”’ or other 
training agencies where people can 
be taught to operate various types 
of businesses. All government facili- 
ties in the ghetto must be run and 
operated by Black People. For ex- 
ample, the Post Office, Judiciary 
system, Police Department, Welfare 
Department, Board of Education 
and all other such agencies. As tech- 
nical assistance can be given to 
Africa, technical assistance can be 
provided for Black Americans. 

In any such areas of the United 
States, we seek private capital from 
industry, foundations, etc., to make 
available—immediately—five mil- 
lion dollars—along with technical 
assistance for the establishment of 
a major Black University—staffed 


and run by Blacks; concentrating — 


its curriculum on Black History, 
Black Culture and a collection of 
historical information pertinent to 
Black People. 

This is not unprecedented. The 
Schomberg Collection now rests in 
Harlem on 135th Street—a_ tiny 
model for a great project. Even that 
tiny beginning is being criminally 
neglected by the New York Public 
Library—which is responsible for 
its maintenance. 

Many other minority groups—re- 
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ligous and ethnic—have established 
their own centers of learning—dedi- 
cated primarily to the teaching of 
subjects pertinent to their history 
and culture. Yeshiva University and 
Notre Dame University are only two 
examples. 

These groups were afforded the 
opportunity to establish their own 
universities because they were ac- 
cepted by the system. We were not. 

Our university would include a 
Theatre and an Art Drama Center. 
This school would welcome all peo- 
ple who want to learn of our cul- 
ture. 

All of these demands must be met 
-——all segments of the Black Com- 
munity must be honored. The Presi- 
dent of the United States called 
upon Black People in America to 
end the rebellions: He asks much of 
a people in bondage. He asks that 
they relinquish their natural rights 
as men. In return, he offers nothing. 

We call upon the President of the 
United States and the Congress to 
demonstrate their good faith by im- 
mediately complying with the fol- 
lowing demands: 


1. Release all political prisoners 
—Now. By that we mean, 
those seized during the recent 
rebellions. Halt their prosecu- 
tion. 


2. Kill the Anti-Riot Bill—Now. 


3. Resubmit the Urban Rat Con- 
trol Legislation to Congress 
and pass that bill—Now. 


4. Grant Muhammad Ali his 
right, under the First Amend- 


ment to the Constitution, to 
practice his religion as a 
minister of the Muslim faith, 
and as a conscientious objec- 
tor. Restore the title of Heavy- 
weight Champion of the World 
to Muhammad Ali—the only 
rightful champion. 


Do. Increase funding of Office of 
Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams by at least $10 billion. 
Make sure that this money 
reaches the poor Black People 
of the ghetto—not the poverty 
bureaucrats. 


6. Reinstate all of the Black 
Power professors of Howard 
University—those men who 
were dismissed because they 
dared to counsel and work 
with Black Students opposed 
to militarism and the sickness 
of American society—because 
they dared to believe in aca- 
demic freedom. Reinstate the 
students who were also dis- 
missed. 


These six demands can be met 
with little effort and no sacrifice on 
the part of: America. Immediate 
compliance would demonstrate to 
Black People that white America is 
beginning to awaken and is ready 
to face reality. Immediate com- 
pliance would indicate a willingness 
to embark on the larger programs 
so desperately needed. 

If these demands are ignored—it 
will be reafirmed that white Amer- 
ica has no interest in the Black 
Population: It will be further evi- 
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dence that the only cure is revolu- 
tion. 

Although the CONGRESS OF 
RACIAL EQUALITY primarily re- 
presents Black People who intend 
to stay in urban communities and 
acquire Black Unity and Black 
Power, we stand ready, willing and 
able to serve as a coordinating agent 


to assist all Black People, of any 


philosophy. 

There is a vacuum which needs 
to be filled; a voice which needs to 
be heard: No major Civil Rights 
organization has even attempted to 
meet this need. More than ever, in 
this time of crisis, we stand for 
this. 

In the last few generations, great 
problems have been solved. Such di- 
lemmas as splitting the atom, de- 
veloping the hydrogen bomb, initiat- 
ing space exploration and installing 
television satelites, have been con- 
quered. 

Such great achievements have 
been mastered as preventing and 
curing polio, saving severed limbs, 
even developing artificial hearts: In 
spite of all of this, that most crucial, 
most dangerous and _ destructive 
disease of all has not been cured— 
racism, that infectious disease of 
the mind. More important, no seri- 
ous attempts have been made to con- 
quer that national epidemic. 

CORE has projected, in _ this 
paper, an outline for progress— 
specifically aimed at curing our 
hate-ridden society. We have avail- 
able, more detailed and specific pro- 
grams, which would attack racism 
in this country and, if adequately 


funded and fully implemented, could 
alter the future of America from its 
present self-destructive course. 

Problems provide opportunity for 
greatness. America has the re- 
sources, the manpower, the potential 
for greatness; but it is plagued with 
a near-sighted self-interest which 
could be its destruction. 

America must learn from Detroit 


that it can no longer afford a Viet- 


nam. 

This country must change—all 
the human resources of intellect, 
initative and imagination—Black 
and white—must be utilized fully 
in this endeavor. 


This problem can be solved: If 


America has the commitment, it will 
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be solved. | 
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Canitalien—|Pb. 6, Col. 2, Para. 4 

Cause of Civil Rights—Pg. 3, Col. 2, Para. 2 

Civil Rights Leaders (Statement) —Pg. 3, Col. 1, Para. 1, 2; Pg. 3, Col. 2, Para. 1 

Civil Rights (Tactics and Philosophy )—Pg. 3, Col. 2, Para. 2 

Condemnation by whites—Pg. 4, Col. 1, Para. 2, 3, 4,5 : 
CORE’s Answer—Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 2 
Crime, Concepts of —Pg. 4, Col.-1, Para. 4, 5 : 
Conclusion—Pg. 11, Col. 2, Para. 6; Pg. 12 
Coordinating Agent—Pg. 11, Col. 2, Para. 2, 3 | 
Employment—Pg. 7, Col. 2, Para 4, 5, 6 | 
oscar’ Sq 2, Col. 1, Para. 3; Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 5, 6, 7, 8; Pg. 8, Col. 2, Para. } 
Goals (of all Black Groups) —Pg. 6, Col. 2, Para. 5 

Howard University (Black Power Professors) —Pg. 11, Col. 1, Para. 3 
Integration—Pg. 5, Col. 1, Para. 2; Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 3 
Introduction—Pg. 3, Col. 1, Para. 1, 2 

Insults (suffered by Blacks) —Pg. 6, Col. 1, Para. 2, 3, 4 | 
Immediate Demands—(See Call to President and Congress) | 
Law Enforcement—Pg. 6, Col. 1, Para. 3; Pg. 7, Col. 1, Para. 2; Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 4 | 
Liberals—Pg. 6, Col. 1, Para. 2; Pg. 7, Col. 1, Para. 5 

Mass Media—Pg. 6, Col. 1, Para. 4; Pg. 6, Col. 2, Para 1, 2 
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Muhammad Ali—Pg. 10, Col. 2, Para. 9 
Muslims—Pg. 5, Col. 1, Para. 4,5; Pg. 9, Col. 1, Para. 5, 6, 7, Col. 2, Para. 1, 2, 3 
Office of Economic Opportunity—Pg. 11, Col. 1, Para. 2 
Philosophies (of Black People) —Pg. 4, Col. 2, Para. 4, 5, 6, 7 
Pg. 5, Col. 1, Para. 1, 2, 3,:4, 5; Pg. 5, Col. 2, Para..1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
A. Integrationists 
B. Garveyites 
C. Reparationists 
D. Muslims 
E. Black Masses (Residents of Existing Urban Communities) 
Polarization—Pg. 7, Col. 1, Para. 5, 6 
Predictions—Pg. 7, Col. 1, Para. 4,5; Pg. 7, Col. 2, Para. 1, 2 
Programs 
Employment—Pg. 7, Col. 2, Para. 4, 5, 6 
CORE’s Answer—Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 2 
Integration—Pg. 5, Col. 1, Para. 2; Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 3 
Garveyites—Pg. 5, Col. 1, Para. 3; Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 5, 6, 7, 8; Pg., 8, Col. 2, 
Para. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Reparationists—Pg. 5, Col. 2, Para. 2, 3; Pg. 8, Col. 2, Para. 5; Pg. 9, Col. 1, 
Para. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Muslims—Pg. 5, Col. 1, Para. 4, 5; Pg. 9, Col. 1, Para. 5, 6, 7; Pg. 9, Col. 2, 
Para, 1, 2.3 
Black Masses (Residents of Existing Urban Communities) —Pg. 5, Col. 2, Para. 
4,5, 6; Pg. 9, Col. 2, Para. 4,5; Pg. 10, Col. 1, Para. 1, 2 
Black University—Pg. 10, Col. 1, Para. 3, 4; Pg. 10, Col. 2, Para. 1, 2 
1. Schomberg Collection—Pg. 10, Col. 1, Para. 4 
I. Other Programs—Pg. 11, Col. 2, Para. 6 
Rebellions—Pg. 3, Col. 1, Para. 2; Pg. 3, Col. 2, Para. 1; Pg. 3, Col. 2, Para. 3; Pg. 4, 
Col..1, Para. 1; Pg. 4, Col: 2, Para: 3; Pe. 7, Col. 1; Para:-1; Fe 7, cee eee 2: 
Pg. 10, Col. 2, Para. 3 
Reparationists—Pg. 5, Col. 2, Para. 2, 3; Pg. 8, Col. 2, Para. 5; Pg. 9, Col. 1, Para. 
LZ 3,4 
Riots (See Rebellions) 
Schomberg Collection—Pg. 10, Col. 1, Para. 4 
Self-Determination—Pg. 6, Col. 2, Para. 3; Pg. 8, Col. 1, Para. 2; Pg. 10, Col. 1, Para. 
2 
University (Black University )—Pg. 10, Col. 1, Para. 3, 4; Pg. 10, Col. 2, Para. 1, 2, 3 
Vietnam—Pg. 7, Col. 2, Para. 2; Pg. 12, Col. 1, Para. 3 
Violence—Pg. 3, Col. 1, Para. 1, 2; Pg. 3, Col. 2, Para. 1, Col. 2, Para. 3; Pg. 4, Col. 1, 
Para. I, 2, 3, 4;. Pg. 4; Col: 2, Para. 1, 2, 3; Pe..6, Col. 1, Pa @ Cee 2 eee. |, 
2; Pg. 7; Col. 1, Para. 3, 4;. Pg. 7, Col. 2, Para. 2; Pe. 11, Cok 1; Para. 4 5 
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| Copies of this statement may be purchased at 25¢ each by writing CORE 
| 200 West 135th Street, New York 


National Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10030 


| enclose $ as a special gift to help the National Congress of Racial Equality 
in its efforts to implement the programs outlined in the testimony. 
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IT'S GOING TO BE AN EXPENSIVE SUMMER 
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BUT THE DIVIDENDS 
CAN BE IMMEASURABLE. 


e 


(Bogalusa, Louisiana, April 20, 1965) 


Bogalusa has nearly 27,000 residents; is located in the black belt 60 miles due 
north of New Orleans and just across the river from Mississippi. Its chief industry is 
the paper mill of Crown Zellerbach. 


The Klan operates openly, headquartered in a fire station across the street from 
Bogalusa’s City Hall; it burns crosses, flogs local Negro residents and CORE workers. 
The Klan prevented former U. S. Congressman Brooks Hays, a racial moderate, from 
speaking there last January. 


CORE workers report similar conditions throughout the state. In Ferriday, Loui- 
siana, Frank Thomas, Negro, 52, was burned to death in his small store this winter. He was 7 
covered with gasoline by white men who then set him and his store aflame. No arrests 
have been made for his murder. His only offense was that he stood up to the Klan. 


A small band of CORE workers has been keeping hope alive in Bogalusa and a 
score of other towns. In Jonesboro, CORE is coordinating the rebuilding of two Negro 
churches which were burned to the ground in January after CORE held voter registration 
classes there. In Clinton, a Freedom School, organized and staffed by CORE, conducts 
classes in all areas; one of the most successful classes is in Negro history and the discussion 
is now lead by the older students. In Monroe, local members of the Negro community, 
working in cooperation with CORE, submitted an excellent, detailed plan for economic 
and social improvement for the entire city—not just the Negro population. 


We are proud of our program and staff in Louisiana and similar projects being 
carried throughout the South by CORE. Our summer program will also help to keep hope 
alive in the blackbelt of Mississippi, the Carolinas and northern Florida. 


CORE’s work in the South will focus on every area of discrimination and segrega- 
tion; we are working to develop local leadership and local organization. Southern CORE 
leaders do not want to speak for the community—we try to help the community speak 
for itself, for this is the most crucial step to achieve full human rights. But this program 
and direction are difficult. 


This summer our regular staff will be joined by 400 student volunteers. These 
volunteers need training in non-violence, voter registration and community organization 


procedures. They must have cars and fuel to bring people to the registrar’s office. (In many 
areas, traveling on foot is an invitation to death.) They need supplies for the Freedom 
Schools and community centers. 


The two-way radio system for Louisiana (to prevent a repeat of last summer’s 
tragedy when two CORE staff members and a volunteer were killed in Mississippi) will 
cost ten to twelve thousand dollars, alone; costly, but necessary. It’s going to be an 


expensive summer, but the dividends can be immeasurable. 


Please help the CORE Southern Summer Program. Mail your check today. The 


need is urgent. 


. ae Sincerely, 47 


—_ yA Z 


James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 


Congress of Racial Equality 


(We are listing CORE’s 1965 Southern Summer Program projected expenses so that you will know 


where your help is going.) 


DN TS naan ecscscncnsseutssenesdecerstnestereeseenensetens 
Subsistence 220 full-time Louisiana staff Workers.........0...0..0.0cc ccc ccccccccecesceeesceccecsecscevsseeseceecaees 
Subsistence 20 full-time South Carolina staff workers....0......0..00.00 ccc cceccecccccccseceecessesecseessens 
SOR anne IN RU ices ecsccsccenececcaceesccecinconccecccceoesezaceacensonecs 
Subsistence 35 full-time Mississippi staff workers. ..............0.0000.00000c occ cacic sees yas 
Southern Regional Headquarters, Communications Centers. ........00000000..0 ccc cccecceeeeeeeeeees 
Housing, 50 parish bases, Freedom Schools, Community Centers... cece 
Nene seinvescccsocececescsucerétansescotetivsvsseassinsadoteestesssoce el 
coca cas ss ccneseveovetspesdenscoisedsncnensnvesenedacctesaesseccssetes 
Maintenance, 50 cars (gas, oil, leasing, insurance, etc.).....0..0.000 co lcccceceecsecscesseneseeeenens 
Books, office supplies, equipment, etc. for parish bases, Freedom Schools, Community Centers.... 
cic. nsnssncsesccesecssvesceqeonensoaucnntocsseesescoconseogesescssenseputs 
nsec enn ca ceoscncecscucusessctetenlercevesesthcsecsecesusnensass 
nc acasnseseccessecececgesecesneeccsecnssdesedianecedecccessagecseacses 
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Callis Napolis Brown 
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Callis Napolis Brown is the National Community Director of the Congress of Racial Equality in New York 
City. CORE, at present, is considered to be one of the more "respectable" militant organizations and an 
advocate of the Black Power movement. Mr. Brown was interviewed in his office on November 8, 1967. : 


Apparently, CORE is not only an organization for the advancement of Negroes, but also for the "liberation" 


of all oppressed minority groups. CORE feels that the only way to resolve these impending problems is to 


first re-distribute the wealth of the nation. 


INFO: What are the objectives of CORE? 


Brown: The objectives of CORE are to organ- 
ize the black communities into a tight and 
disciplined group, for six purposes: (1) the 
growth of Black political power, (2) the build- 
ing of the black economic power, (3) the imp- 
rovement of the Black self-image, (4) the devel- 
opment of Black leadership, (5) the encourage= 
ment of federal law enforcement, (6) the mobil- 
ization of Black consumer power. Another ob- 
jective of CORE is to have the wealth of this 
nation re-distributed, so that Black people 

as well as the Spanish speaking people and all 
the oppressed people in this country are able 

to participate in the “affluent society". 

We feel that the "affluent society" does not 
mean that total employment will eradicate 
poverty. But we feel that people should be 
able to spend all that they want to spend with- 
out keeping themselves within the confines of 
the budget. 


INFO: In your opinion, what is the fastest, most 
efficient way of improving the school system of 
New York City? 


Brown: The best way to improve the schools of 
New York City is to put people who are in the 
majority in particular neighborhoods in control 
of their respective school boards. For example, 
in Harlem, where Blacks and Puerto Ricans com- 
prise the majority, Blacks and Puerto Ricans 
should be in control of the school board. 


Blacks and Puerto Ricans should be in respon - 
sible authoritative positions in the school sys- 


tems. We can take this and go into other bor- 
oughs of New York, and any ethnic group who 
- composes it should be in control. 


INFO: Do you have any social legislation to be 
brought before Congress? 


Brown: At present, we do not have any legis- 
lative proposals going before Congress; we are 
in the process of drawing up and working on 


certain proposals which we will present at a _ 
later time. These proposals will involve housing, 


education, and particularly a redistribution 
of the nation's economy. 


INFO: Could you elaborate a little on your ideas 
about housing and employment? 


Brown: We feel that at present, the housing 


Situation is not what it could be. Some Black 
peoplé have been permitted to move into cer- 


tain areas in New York and in other areas a- 
cross the country, which before have been pro- 
hibited. However, we do not feel that the in- 
flux of Blacks and Spanish speaking people into 
these areas is enough to warrant the "clapping 
of our hands". In employment, all that we have 
experienced thus far is an aura of tokenism. 

We feel that with this aura of tokenism, em- 
ployers have exploited not only the person 
employed, but he has also exploited the com- 
munity in general. When he has hired a person 
in a particular position which previously 

had been denied a Black man, it is likely that 
he hired him for the purpose of showing him 

off to the community, or just making a 
show-piece out of him. A person who works 
under these set of circumstances learns to 
recognize the purpose for the employment, and 
usually leaves. 


INFO: Could you elaborate a little more on the 
housing problem? 


Brown: In housing, we feel that open occupancy 
was not at a peak which was representative of 
America. We feel that there is a lot to be 
done with open housing. I feel that right now 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans generally should be 
able to move in any area or in any appartment 
building in any particular territory that is 
available to him, not because of his ethnic 
background or his skin color. I mean avail- 
able to him as a human being. But then we 
have to consider other factors also and those 
factors are that (1) this person has been de- 
nied equality in education and equality of em- 
ployment. And by financial suppression, he 
may be denied admission to these areas. But 
we can take equality employment, equality in 
education and upgrade the same. These people 
would be able to move into any area of their 
choice. But irrespective of the fact of their 
financial background, if these people want to 
move there, then they should be able to move 
there. 
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INFO: What groups is CORE associating with, 
or wishes to associate with at the present? 


Brown: CORE is an autonomous national body ; 

and we are interested in working with any 

group which is for the preservation of man 

and for the liberation of man. We are not 

in this battle alone. We recognize the fact 
that we cannot win this battle by ourselves. 

So » we will join hands, and we are joining hands 
with certain organizations which are interested 
in preserving and liberating the Blacks, Puerto 
Ricans and all oppressed people in this nation. 
INFO: In what areas can CORE do the most good? 
Brown: Right now we feel that our primary area 
Of approach is the re-distribution of wealth. 
We feel that we must restructure national pol- 
icy so that Blacks and other suppressed minor- 
ities will be able to move into the American 
"affluent society". 


We feel that those who must close the gap 
between subsistance and living with consumer 
credit should be allowed to enjoy affluence, 
rather than poverty. We do not feel that 
total employment will eradicate poverty for 
total eradication only goes to the effective 
poverty, not to its cause. No matter how many 
anti-poverty boards or anti-poverty programs 
we have, this is not enough to eradicate pov- 
erty. One can be employed for as many as sev- 
en days a week, but if his pay check is commit- 
ted at the end of that week, then he is still 
in a state of poverty, whether he is Black, 
Spanish, or White. But I think that the one 
thing that we must do to eradicate poverty is 
to restructure the economy, and this means 
restructuring national policy. 


INFO: Looking at the present situation real- 
istically, what is the best method of intro- 
ducing your ideas into the government? 


Brown: First of all, I think that we are going 
to have to get more Blacks and Puerto Ricans who 
compose the oppressed minority into the polit- 
cal arena. We will have to have more Black 

and minority groups to represent us in Congress, 
in the State Legislatures, in City governing 
boards, and in any area where there is polit- 
ical influence. These people who have exper- 
ienced the hardships of oppression are better 
able to understand the problems which persist 
in their communities. With this rationality 
in mind, we feel that if these people who un- 
derstand the problems encountered by those 

who are still oppressed and those in oppressed 
areas then these people will be able to put 
through the necessary legislation to eradicate 
the problems of paverty, and work towards the 
re-distribution of wealth in the nation. 
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INFO: Do you feel that the recent elections 
in Gary, Indiana and Cleveland are a dignif- 
icant step towards your goals? 


Browns: I think that the elections represent mile- 


stones in our quest for political power in the 
American society. This will enable many Blacks, 
many oppressed people to run for political office 
with confidence of winning. This will also give 
them the confidence that they need in order to 
found their petitions andcandidates. And we feel 
that with the success of these candidates, many 


Blacks and oppressed people, by running for office, . 


will tend to undertake their responsibility to 
other oppressed minorities, and work toward the 
eradication of the problem which confronts us now. 


INFO; What is the duty of people who represent a 

minority group in society to change their status? 
Is rioting the answer, or is it the Martin Luther 
King attitude that one should take? 


Browns I don't think that it is either attitude, 
but I think that it is the responsibility of those 
who hold public office to run that office ina 
fair manner, and treat all people, irrespective 
of color, as men, women and children. I°do not 
think that the color of a man's skin should de- 
termine his capacity or capability to do a job. 

I think that it is the internal man which deter- 
mines whether he is to do a job or not. If he has 
the qualifications, then I think that he should 
do that job. I think that as far as Black people 


who hold office are concerned, they are responsible 


for the Black people. This is in contrast to the 
White politicians whose responsibility is to the 
White people. We must go back through the period 
in history from the point of slavery up to date. 
From this we will recognize that Black people 
especially have been the victims of oppression 
all their lives. And if a Black man is ina 
position to eliminate the burdens carried by his 
people or to eradicate j problems surrounding 
poverty, it is his duty to do so. 


INFO: Would you define Black Power? 


Brown: I defined Black Power when I first started: 
the objectives of CORE. This does not imply racism 
and violence, neither does it mean that we are 
calling for a separate state or requesting a sep- 
aration from Whites. We are requesting power. 
Integration, for example, is not the answer. Inte- 
gration seeks a privelege. We are demanding the 
right to hold power, just as the White man holds 
power. Another question that you may ask is; what 
do the Black people want? My answer to that would 
be, Black people want everything White people have 
and everything they hope to get. | 


-Interview conducted by TOM POST 
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Civil Rights Activity and 


-Reduction in Crime Among Negroes 


FREDRIC SOLOMON, MD; WALTER L. WALKER, MSS, WASHINGTON, DC; 
GARRETT J. O’>CONNOR, MD, BALTIMORE; AND 
JACOB R. FISHMAN, MD, WASHINGTON, DC 


Introduction 


In THIS PRELIMINARY report, data are 
presented on a possible reduction in crime 
among Negroes in certain cities during periods 
of organized community action for civil rights 
in those cities. The existence of such a 
phenomenon has been remarked upon by leaders 
of “direct action” civil rights groups in several 
communities. Yet, to date there has been no 
documentation of this phenomenon except for 
newspaper accounts of the one-day “March on 
Washington for Jobs and Freedom” of Aug 
28, 1963. 

According to the Washington Evening Star, 
there were only seven “major crimes” recorded 
by the District of Columbia police in the 24-hour 
period ending at 8:00 Am on Aug 29, 1963.1 The 
Star noted that during the same time period in 
the previous week, there had been 19 such 
crimes. Thus, reported major crime in Wash- 
ington apparently dropped 63% for the day of 
and the night after The March. 

Somewhat more surprising is an article which 
appeared in the New York Times. A reporter 
spent most of August 28th in Harlem and then 
wrote a story about the serious but happy mood 
that sé@med to pervade Harlem on that day. 


Submitted for publication July 17, 1964. 

An earlier version of this paper was read before 
the 41st Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, March 20, 1964, Chicago. 

Center for Youth and Community Studies, Howard 
University. NIMH Career Teaching Fellow in Psy- 
chiatry, College of Medicine (Dr. Solomon) ; Senior 
Staff Associate, Center for Youth and Community 
Studies (Mr. Walker) ; Instructor in Psychiatry, The 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital (Dr. O’Connor); and Assistant Professor of 
Psychiatry & Neurology, and Director, Center for 
Youth and Community Studies, Howard University 
(Dr. Fishman). 

Reprint requests to Howard University College of 
Medicine, Washington, DC 20001 (Dr. Solomon). 


The story in the Times concluded with the fol- 
lowing: 

Police cars patrolled Harlem’s streets all day, 
thinking it would be a big day for robberies, with so 
many Negro residents away from home, for the trip 
to Washington. 

But in the evening, the desk sergeant of the 26th 
Precinct reported no robberies or other crime. 


It has been our opinion that in the long run, 
the effects of the civil rights movement on the 
self-image and social behavior of the American 
Negro will be as important as the movement’s 
direct effect on segregation patterns. Two of us 
have already written extensively about the 
student civil rights demonstrators themselves— 
their attitudes, behavior and motivations, and 
the psychological significance of antisegregation 
activities in their life histories to date.*° The 
present paper represents the initial phase of an 
inquiry into possible community-wide “‘side-ef- 
fects” of the civil rights movement. 

Data will be presented which, in a preliminary 
way, tend to document the existence of an asso- 
ciation between well-organized direct action for 
civil rights and a substantial reduction in crimes 
of violence committed by Negroes. We shall dis- 
cuss the findings, their limitations, and their im- 
plications and shall offer some thoughts about 
further research. 


Historical Note 


The historic Niagara Movement in 1905 was 
the foundation for a national organization whose 
declared purpose was to wage a war against 
racial injustice, The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Since its 
inception, the NAACP has sought the support 
of both Negroes and whites in an effort to mount 
an effective protest against lynching, unfair 
characterization of the Negro in the news and 
entertainment media, job and housing discrimi- 
nation, and segregated public accommodations. 
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Almost from the very beginning, the NAACP 
sought redress for racial injustice in the nation’s 
courts. Citizen participation in NAACP efforts 
was invited largely in the area of fund-raising to 
support the enormous costs of litigation. There 
was very little the lower-class Negro citizen was 
asked to do, personally, to strike a blow for his 
rights. 


During the World War I period, the National 
Urban League began its work of helping Negro 
immigrants from the rural South adjust to urban 
living. This organization typically worked on 
two levels. First, attempts were made to educate 
and train Negroes to live in an urban setting. 
Almost every segment of the Negro community 
was involved in teaching, learning, or fund- 
raising. Second, the Urban League undertook to 
negotiate with employers in an effort to open 
new opportunities for Negroes. Although the 
Urban League has been, in a sense, a “‘grass- 
roots” organization it rarely has urged it con- 
stituency to mount a public protest against 
prevailing systems of injustice. 

It has been said that the work of the NAACP 
and the Urban League has laid the economic, 
legal, and educational groundwork for the 
present civil rights movement. The 1954 
Supreme Court decision and the successful ad- 
justments to urban living made by many 
Negroes serve as testimony to the effectiveness 
of their efforts. 

However, it is not the use of legal skill, 
negotiation, or education which is the focus of 
this paper. We are concerned here with the 
process of direct action which began on a large 
scale in the 1955 Montgomery, Ala, bus boycott, 
found new expression in the student “sit-in” 
movement; was dramatized by the “Freedom 
Rides’; and continues to express itself in the 
street demonstrations and voter registration ef- 
forts of today. What is direct action? Whom 
does it involve? How does it differ from other 
civil rights activities ? 

In the context of the so-called Negro Revolt, 
direct action is a nonviolent confrontation be- 
tween the prevailing power structure of the com- 
munity and an emerging center of power which 
demands changes in the legal, social, political, 
and economic fabric of the community. The 
main thrust of direct action has been via non- 
violent public demonstrations, civil disobedience, 
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economic boycott, and various actions designed 
to test the legality of local laws and customs. 

Direct action involves different segments of 
the Negro community, depending on the partic- 
ular technique being used. Economic boycotts 
and voter registration campaigns often directly 
commit a majority of the Negro community to 
the effort. Sit-ins and street demonstrations 
traditionally involve college-age Negroes, but 
there is mounting evidence that a wider segment 
of the Negro population is becoming directly in- 
volved in these especially active forms of 
protest. 

Those members of the Negro community not 


directly involved in direct action are often in- 


directly and vicariously involved nonetheless. 
The violent reactions of whites, that is often the 
price of direct action, strikes close to home. 
Friends and relatives are often directly involved. 
The “battle plans” are drawn up in the Negro 
areas and are often public knowledge there. 
Negroes are often questioned about the move- 
ment by their white employers. There is strong 
community pressure to actively join in the 
“fight for freedom.” 


Contrast, then, the community involvement 
characteristic of a direct action movement with 
that of a local community’s involvement in a 
battery of NAACP lawyers fighting a legal 
battle in the Supreme Court in Washington. 
Clearly, the average man sees himself as more 
immediately involved in a direct action, where 
willingness to be counted is the major require- 
ment for participation, than he is in a legal battle 
that requires long years of professional training 
for participation in the front line. 


Methodology 


For three cities (two in the Deep South and one in 
a border state) data were collected from various 
sources, including official crime reports, medical rec- 
ords, newspaper accounts, and individual interviews 
with residents. Originally, a systematic attempt had 
been made to obtain relevant and reliable crime rec- 
ords from 16 cities, 12 of them Southern. This was 
largely unsuccessful because of a number of problems. 
For example, two cities with crucial roles in the history 
of the civil rights struggle had changed their crime 
reporting criteria and the organization of their reports 
from year to year within the period in which we were 
interested. In another city, a Negro colleague of pro- 
fessorial rank in a local college, was denied access to 
the police reports which he had seen on the shelves of 
the public library just the day before. A general 
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problem in the crime statistics which we were able to 
obtain was the absence of racial breakdown in most 
of the data. 

Two central crime information agencies were con- 
tacted for their help—The Uniform Crime Reporting 
Section of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
The Crime Information Center of the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency. They were of limited 
assistance; and we have drawn some inferences from 
data from several cities; but we have found only one 
Southern city with the kind of published crime re- 
ports that would be maximally useful to us in this 
research, and that is “city Z.” Using an alternate ap- 
proach, we have obtained hospital emergency room 
statistics and other relevant data from a small town 
which we shall call “town X,” and we have a fairly 
reliable picture of developments there. Finally, via 
interviews, we collected some important anecdotal ma- 
terial which describes direct interaction between delin- 
quent gangs and a young civil rights leader in “city A.” 


In evaluating crime data our focus has been upon 
major crimes committed by Negroes,- with special 
emphasis upon aggravated assaults. There are several 
reasons for this focus. Local police departments re- 
port major crimes to the FBI under the heading 
of “Part I Offenses.” (Other offenses in this category 
aside from aggravated assault are homicide, man- 
slaughter, rape, robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto 
theft. Minor offenses, such as drunkenness or gam- 
bling are much less uniformly reported by police depart- 
ments and are not considered accurate indices of 
local crime pictures.) Of major crimes against persons, 
aggravated assault is by far the most frequent, so 
that variations in the number of assaults from year 
to year (or month to month) are likely to be statisti- 
cally more meaningful than would be variations in 
homicide or rape, for example. Furthermore, ag- 
gravated assaults frequently result in some kind of 
medical attention to the victims; so medical personnel 
in hospital emergency rooms may keep records that 
may usefully supplement what appears (or does not 
appear) in police reports. Finally, as the FBI Manual 
on Uniform Crime Reporting states, assaults are 
a fairly sensitive “index of social disorder in 
a community.” ° 

Of course, one must always keep in mind _ that, 
except for homicide and armed robbery, a// crime statis- 
tics are reflecting merely the top of an iceberg of 
unreported crime. It has been suggested that most 
criminal acts never come to the attention of the 
police. ” 

There is another problem in doing a study of this 
kind. There is a paucity of written material about 
the chronological development of direct action for 
civil rights in various geographical areas. There is a 
great need, we feel, for someone to chronicle the 
contemporary history of these developments. For our 
part, we have relied upon the New York Times Index 
for cities Z and A, an unpublished document written 
by college students detailing developments in town X, 
and interview material for all three communities. 
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City Z 


City Z is a large industrial and educational center 
located in the Deep South. The city has had a 
reputation for being “progressive,” within the confines 
of segregation. Many of the city’s Negro college stu- 
dents come from the North. The city has a well-estab- 
lished Negro middle class. Although the police force 
is interracial, the Negro officers customarily restrict 
their arrest power to Negro suspects. 

The civil rights movement in city Z, according to 
local citizens, began in 1960 primarily as a student 
movement in response to the initial sit-ins in Greens- 
boro, NC. However, the white community’s reaction 
to the students’ increased pressure for equality soon 
welded the whole Negro community (and its established 
leaders) into a unified force in support of direct 
action. 

Two economic boycotts of downtown stores with 
segregated facilities and employment practices were 
nearly 100% effective in terms of participation. In 
the Christmas season of 1960 and again at Easter 
of 1961, reportedly no more than a handful of 
Negroes could be seen shopping downtown on any 
given day. In response to this boycott by the whole 
Negro community, as well as in response to numerous 
public demonstrations by students, the major down- 
town stores finally did upgrade employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes, and all their lunch counters were 
desegregated by the end of 1961. There was virtually 
no organized civil rights protest activity in 1962, in 
sharp contrast to the extremely active years of 1960 
and 1961. (Late in 1963, public protests resumed, 
focusing upon segregated eating places.) 

Crime statistics included in city Z’s annual police re- 
ports reflect trends which suggest that civil rie’ ~ ac- 
tivities may be related to a reduction of crime —_-nin 
the Negro community. The general police and crime 
activity over the four-year period 1959 through 1962 is 
reflected in Table 1. 

This indicates that city Z’s slow increase in popula- 
tion was matched by a roughly proportional increase in 
patrolmen. Major crime has also increased in the city’s 
general population. 

Various direct action protests were common occur- 
rences in city Z in 1960 and 1961; there were no such 
activities in 1959 and very few in 1962. Table 2 shows 
that in 1960 the number of Negro vs Negro assaults 
coming to the attention of the police decreased 31% 
from the 1959 figure. During 1961, the Negro vs Negro 


TABLE 1.—General Police and Crime Activity, 


1959-1962 
1959 1960 * 1961 * 1962 
Population 487,000 Data missing Data missing 504,000 
Police-patrol- 519 519 538 541 
men 
Total Part I 16,809 17,290 19,414 20,431 
Offenses 
(major crime) 


* Years of sustained civil rights activity. 
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TABLE 2.—Aggravated Assaults (Known Offenses, 
by Race) 


1959 1960 * 1961 * 1962 


Negro attacks Negro 531 371 373 536 
White attacks white 85 79 100 101 
Negro attacks white 8 a” 13 19 
White attacks Negro 5 5 5 Y 


* Years of sustained civil rights activity. 


assaults remained at this low 1960 figure. However, in 
1962—a year which saw civil rights activity in only one 
month—the annual rate for Negro vs Negro assaults 
returned to the 1959 figure. 

Aggravated assaults within the white community did 
not vary in the same manner as did the Negro vs Negro 
assaults. On an annual basis, the figures for cross-race 
assaults are too small to be particularly noteworthy. 


The known offense data concerning aggravated as- 
sault cases are reported not only annually but also on 
a month-by-month basis. Such figures would appear 
useful in making a closer inspection of the possible 
relationship between variations in civil rights activity 
and changes in Negro crime rates. These monthly data, 
however, are not broken down by race, as were the 
annual data reported in Table 2. Therefore, any in- 
ferences from these data of an association between civil 
rights activity and assaults by Negroes must be based 
on the knowledge that whites account for only a small 
proportion of the total reports of aggravated assault. 
For the period 1959-1962, only 16.5% of the reported 
and recorded assaults were attributed to whites; thus, 
in any given month, one might assume that Negroes 
account for about four out of five of the “known of- 
fenses” in the aggravated assault category. 


It is of some interest to note, as in the top line 
of Table 3, monthly averages for assaults in city Z. 
In the period 1959 through 1962 there were 16 months 
in which newsworthy civil rights protest activity 
occurred (15 months in 1960 and 1961, one month in 
1962). The average number of assaults in these “civil 
rights months” was 39; the average number of as- 
saults in “noncivil rights months” was 52, one third 
higher than in the “civil rights months.” 

Of all the 48 months from 1959 through 1962, 
only three had less than 30 reported assaults. These 
were the months of October, 1960 (27), November, 
1960 (23), and January, 1961 (25). It turns out that 


this period (October, 1960-January, 1961) was an 
especially significant one in terms of the history of — 


TABLE 3.—Aggravated Assaults (Known Offenses) 


1959 1960 * 1961 * 1962 
Monthly average (all races) 52 38 41 59 
Annual assaults by negroes 6539 380 386 575 
Annual assaults by whites 90 84 105 110 
Annual! grand total 629 464 491 711 


* Years of sustained civil rights activity. 
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city Z’s civil rights movement. We have already noted 
the successful boycott of downtown stores which 
occurred from about December 15, 1960 to January 
15, 1961. _But this was preceded by a peak of mass 
activity in October and November, 1960. Mass arrests 
of demonstrators and the confinement of the city’s 
civil rights leaders both took place during these two 
months of unusually low rates of assault. 


It is also interesting to note that, except for the 
period just mentioned it was largely in the warmer 
months of 1960 and 1961 that most of the civil rights 
activity took place. Crime, especially assault, is at its 
greatest during the warmer months. The months. of 
May, June, and July in both 1960 and 1961 were 
all months of civil rights activity, whereas these 
same months in 1959 and 1962 were inactive, as far as 
direct action for civil rights is concerned. The average 
number of assaults in these. civil rights months, com- 
pared with these noncivil rights months was 46 vs 56. 


Certain anecdotal material from interviews appears 
relevant to the process by which the direct action for 
civil rights might have affected a violence-prone seg- 
ment of the Negro community in city Z. 

In 1960 and 1961, a student civil rights leader 
decided to spend as much time as he could in pool- 
rooms and bars talking with lower-class Negroes 
about “the issues” over which the civil rights groups 


-were then doing battle with the “white power struc- 


ture.” Although his success in gaining really active 
recruits was limited, he discovered several surprising 
things. First of all, virtually everyone in the bars 
and poolrooms was well acquainted with all the details 
of the sit-ins and boycotts as they occurred. Secondly, 
the two issues of mistreatment by the police and 
segregated employment were very meaningful ones to 
these people, and they found common cause with the 
civil rights demonstrators over them. Thirdly, and 
most impressive, a sense of the hope and of the 
power of organized direct action began to creep into 
the lives of these ordinarily rather hopeless people. 
This is illustrated, somewhat humorously, in the fol- 
lowing incident which the student observed from a 
distance. One afternoon during the boycott, a bar- 
tender became verbally abusive to a patron who was 
apparently speaking rather loudly. Some of the other 
patrons told the bartender, “Let him talk! Let him 
talk !” When the bartender persisted and became even 
more abusive, all the customers joined in telling him, 
“You better let him talk or we'll all leave.” The 
bartender let him talk. 

The student placed this incident in the perspective 
of a “definite change of attitude” in the lower-class 
people with whom he had chosen to acquaint himself. 
During the period of direct action civil rights activity, 
“a ‘cat’ would have something to live for—not just 
a five day week, then get it off his chest by getting 
drunk on Saturday night.” 


City A 


Our second city, designated city A, is in the Deep 
South not far from city Z. It has a population of 
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60,000, virtually no Negro middle class, and a reputa- 
tion for police brutality and unequal administration of 
justice. Details of the crime picture are not available 
from its Police Department. City A is brought up 
here only because the young leader of the civil rights 
movement there has been quite successful in convert- 
ing members of delinquent juvenile gangs into non- 
violent workers for civil rights. The leader was 
interviewed several times, and his reports were cor- 
roborated by others familiar with his work. 

The leader’s work with the gangs grew out of 
necessity, not design. Soon after he had begun organiz- 
ing meetings and protest marches and had come 
into conflict with the police, he discovered that his 
group’s activities were receiving unasked for “protec- 
tion” of a violent sort. For example, young people 
from delinquent gangs would “protect” a civil rights 
meeting in a chruch by standing outside throwing 
bricks at white policemen. Soon the civil rights leader 
—a former seminary student—was able to persuade 
the delinquents that they were needed instead as 
guards against violence, assigning them the job of 
“policing the area to make sure no violence occurred 
and to make sure nobody was waiting outside who 
should be inside at the mecting.” 

Over the next two years, about 200 members of 
four different gangs of out-of-school, out-of-work 
Negro teenagers received some training in non- 
violent techniques and have become rather effective 
workers for voter registration, thus aiding the regular 
members of the local civil rights group, most of 
whom are in school or have jobs. Reportedly, de- 
linquency among the gang members has diminished 
markedly, although sometimes the civil rights leader 
has had to personally “cool off” gang wars and 
personal rivalries to avert the bloodshed that used to 
he the order of the day. 


Town X 


Town X, which has a population of less than 
20,000, is situated in a rural part of a border state. 
The Negro population is about one third of the total. 
The town is controlled by a small number of wealthy 
whites who are adamant segregationists. 


At the time of the Civil War, at least half of the 
Negroes were enslaved, and town X was the major 
slave trading center for the area. Geographical factors 
have made the city isolated, and even today it lacks 
a train service. In the 1920’s the city became a 
“Company town”. in which almost the entire labor 
force, white and Negro, were employed by one firm. 
After the second World War, however, various factors 
caused the decline of the “Company,” so that early in 
the 1950’s its machinery finally ground to a reluctant 
halt. 

This alteration in the economic status quo produced 
a meteoric rise in unemployment. A federal report 
in 1962 described the town as “economically dis- 
tressed.” Despite the founding of numerous small in- 
dustries during the last ten years the unemployment 
rate among Negroes is still between 30% and 40%. 
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The new factories, being obligated to the city council, 
apparently preferred white workers, and as more and 
more Negro job applications were ignored, the first 
stirrings of racial unrest were heard in the community. 
For the Negroes benevolent exploitation by a small 
group had been replaced by total inattention. The 
disintegration of the Company had removed the bar- 
riers of social structure which had, for years, kept 
the Negro community in a state of enforced “content- 
ment.” A Negro adult from town X summed it up 
recently: “At one time we coloreds here used to 
admire the whites and look up to them. But, then 
something happened—I don’t know, everybody was out 
of work—and they didn’t look so good any more.” 


Later in 1961, members of several interested organi- 
zations visited town X to investigate conditions there as 
they affected Negroes. Gradually, the local chapter of 
the NAACP (which had been virtually inactive for 
years and was composed mainly of middle-class Ne- 
groes) was superseded by the formation of a local com- 
mittee for nonviolent direct action. Early in 1962 
demonstrations took place which were met with resist- 
ance from the white community. Throughout the year 
outside help continued to arrive in the town, and further 
sit-ins and picketing took place. About 90% of those 
arrested for misdemeanors in 1962 civil rights activities 
were so-called Freedom Riders from outside town X. 
Because of some disagreements within the local move- 
ment, the winter of 1962-1963 was quiet and relatively 
uneventful. 

The spring of 1963 heralded the arrival of 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) officials and 
members of student organizations. The local non- 
violent action group was under new leadership, and 
demonstrations were in active progress by May. A 
mass arrest took place, which highlighted the move- 
ment in the national press. In June, the Negro 
community had an explosive reaction when two teen- 
agers were sent to reform school for illegal 
demonstrating. Prior to this incident, some local 
leaders had experienced difficulty in raising crowds 
to demonstrate; but now, they had to beseech them 
to remain in their homes, lest violence should ensue 
from inadequately planned demonstrations. An army © 
of police reinforcements occupied the town and the 
situation resembled one of martial law for much of 
the summer. Gradually, the mutual fear of violence 
eased, and negotiations were resumed. Demonstrations 
were suspended in August and September while a 
temporary compromise was being worked out. 

Perhaps the most important single fact about the 
movement in town X is that it was conducted almost 
entirely by lower-class Negroes. After the pattern of 
most revolutionary movements, a few key leaders 
were middle class. But, in fact, most middle-class 
Negroes remained aloof from the action, and by 
their passivity incurred hostility and contempt as 
“Uncle Toms,” with the result that their property was 
sporadically damaged by angry youngsters on the 
periphery of the movement. 

Because of the longitudinal nature of the civil 
rights action outlined above (five months of maximal 
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organization in 1963, some activity in 1962, none in 
1961), town X was thought to be a propitious place to 
investigate the incidence of crime among Negroes in 
temporal relation to the movement. For the purpose of 
the study it was decided to investigate the period of 
May through September for the years 1961, 1962, 
and 1963. It is felt that this period reflects the 
situation in terms of a progression from virtual 
inactivity to explosive action. This progression seems 
to be reflected in data on major crime in the town. 
The police reports of town X for the months of 
May through September show that the number of 
Part I Offenses recorded during this five-month 
period in 1963 was 31, a very low figure. During 
this period in previous years, records show 49 reported 
offenses in 1962 and 73 in 1961. By way of contrast, 
the number of reported offenses in the four months 
before direct action began in 1963 -and in the three 


months after it had subsided, showed approximately 


the same crime rate as the previous two years (see 
Table 4). Unfortunately, these figures do not include 
reports of assaults, and there is no racial breakdown, 
although it is known that Negroes normally account 
for about 50% of the arrests for “major crime” 
in town X.* | 

Because the relevant police records with racial 
breakdowns are unavailable, we thought of studying 
the Emergency Case records of the General Hospital 
in an effort to estimate the number of injuries result- 
ing from assaults by Negroes during the time periods 
in question. Table 5 shows the incidences including 
those arising from racial rioting and police violence. 
The last line in Table 5 is corrected to exclude 
these cases, and represents the “routine” number of 
cases treated. Both tables exclude assaults perpe- 
trated in the local labor camps, as it is felt that 
those were essentially nonconnected with the move- 
ment. We were told that the Negro migrant workers, 
who come to the area during the summer months 
to harvest the crops, would not associate themselves 
in any way with the movement, and, in fact, stayed 
away from the town because they were “scared.” 
(Parenthetically, it ts interesting to note that the 
incidence of assault among the migrant workers 
showed no appreciable change. Indeed a slight increase 
was apparent, whereas the “routine” cases from local 
Negroes diminished sharply). 


* An examination of Magistrate’s Court’s gross rec- 
ords of people arraigned on a variety of crimes indi- 
cates a similar trend. In the summer of 1962, 53% 
fewer local Negroes were arraigned on the various 
charges than were arraigned in the summer of 1961. 
The summer of 1963 saw a slight rise in the total, in 
that a reduction of only 25% below the 1961 figure was 
apparent. It is fair to assume, though, that the reason 
1963 showed more cases than 1962 is that a substantial 
number of disorderly conduct and trespass arrests took 
place as part of 1963’s civil rights effort by local Ne- 
groes. (The 1962 civil rights arrests, it will be recalled, 
were largely of people from out of town, though that 
year’s efforts were obviously watched by the local pop- 
ulace with avid interest. ) 
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TABLE 4.—Town X Part I Offenses (Murder, 
Robbery, Burglary, Larceny) 


1961 1962 1963 
May-Sept | 73 44 31 
Jan-April 38 49 35 
Oct-Sept 21 31 30 
Total (annual) 132 12) 96 
Total adult arrests by the (Data missing) 386 42) 


police force—all offenses 


While it is felt that these figures do not represent 
the total number of assaults, they would seem to 
reflect a fairly constant proportion of the incidences 
and thus be suitable for our purposes. The one 
Negro physician in the community quite independ- 
ently supported the accuracy of the trend shown in 
these hospital records in stating that “during the 
summer of 1963 I stitched only three or four cases, 
when in other years I would have seen a dozen in the 
same period of time.” 


Many local leaders were interviewed in conjunction 
with the study, and their anecdotal impressions are of 
some interest. For example, the Public Health In- 
spector, whose duty it is to control the spread of 
venereal disease, particularly among crime-prone low- 
er-class Negroes well known to him, observed: “Many 
of the contacts I sought, who would normally have 
been in jail, were living at home or could be found 
with their friends.” 


One of the principal Negro leaders estimates that 
there was much less crime in general: “People 
became interested in the movement, and were reluctant 


to do. anything to jeopardize its progress. Most of 


the 1962 arrests were Freedom Riders—not locals. 
By 1963 there was a unification of common interest, 
and people who before were indigent and depressed, 
suddenly found that they had something to live and 
fight for.” 

Another local movement leader had anticipated 
trouble from the “winos” (alcoholics) and for this 


TABLE 5.—Town X Emergency Room Cases—Assaults 


by Negroes 
May June July Aug’ Sept Total 
1961 1 7 7 2 4 21 
1962 1 4 0 7 1 13 
1963 All cases 0 1 4 4 1 10 
1963 ‘‘ Ordinary”’ (0) (0) (0) (4) (1) 5 
cases . 


This table represents the number of injury cases arising from 
assaults by Negroes in town X, which were treated in the Emer- 
geney Room of the local public general hospital. The figures in- 
clude only assaults which occurred within the city limits and do 
not take into consideration the assaults perpetrated by members 
of the migrant labor force (see text). The bracketed figures in the 
last row are corrected to erclude assaul s directly connected with 
civil rights action—eg, injuries incurred during clashes wih the 
police. The period represented is May through September of 1961, 
1962, and 1963. 
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reason she felt that they should not be included in 
the protest marches. However, she was surprised to 
find that with special attention from the sober and 
more responsible members, they behaved themselves 
admirably and turned out to be exemplary, if some- 
what passive, demonstrators. A student leader attests 
to this and quotes the case of a young alcoholic 
who had a long history of arrests. “He apparently 
was accustomed to being in the County Jail, but 
while the movement was strong and active he never 
was in trouble, although he continued to drink.” 
When the student returned to the town later in the 
year, months after all activity had ceased, he met 
the man leaving the jail; he had just been released 
and was heading for a bar. 


Many factors may influence this apparent decrease 
in the incidence of crimes involving personal violence. 
Most of the local people quoted above mentioned 
that a temporary ban on retail sales of alcohol and the 
imposition of a curfew were important inhibitors. 
One reliable report, however, indicates that “boot- 
legged” alcohol was readily available for anyone who 


wanted it. Group identification and interest in the 


Cause, strengthened by the persuasion of the leaders, 


were the factors most commonly selected for mention. 


One leader said that during the marches “We found 
ourselves breaking ranks to intervene in sidewalk 
scuffles and family squabbles, so that there may well 
have been more than an indirect influence.” 


The civil rights struggle in town X was not totally 
devoid of incidental violence. A student civil rights 
worker, who spent the summer in town X, indicts 
a small splinter group for the violence which did 
occur in the early summer of 1963. “There was a 
great deal of interest during early July in the move- 
ment from this group—young, violent types. As soon 
as the police had a permanent hold, and the movement 
continued to threaten to demonstrate but never did, 
they provided the biggest lobby to continue demonstra- 
tions, even at gun and bayonet point, and constantly 
threatened to act on their own if the movement 
itself would not. They spoke to us often about this, 
because we (the college student staff) also wanted 
to resume demonstrations. They never carried out any 
of their major threats, although one assumes that 
they were the group responsible for the various 
crimes related to the movement from the Negro 
ward,” such as throwing bricks at policemen and at- 
tacking the property of whites and so-called Uncle 
- Toms. 

Nevertheless, there are certain factors in town X 
that make it quite suprising that more violence did 
not occur. Among the lower-class Negroes of town 
X, there is a great contempt for the local police 
force. Arrests and jail sentences do not carry any 
social stigma; imprisonment is merely something un- 
pleasarit which must be endured. On one occasion 
during the summer, a group of jeering Negroes 
surrounded a white policeman who had drawn his gun, 
and dared him to shoot. The same attitude of sullen 
hostility was in evidence toward the dogs which were 
used occasionally by the police. (The dogs were 
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returned to their kennels, we understand, when it 
became clear that they had failed to have the desired 
effect on the demonstrators.) In other words, town 
X could be considered a “tough” town with a “tough” 
population of unemployed Negroes, many of whom 
became actively involved in direct action programs for 
civil rights. The fact that crimes of violence apparently 
decreased during this tense summer would hardly 
have been a predictable phenomenon. 


Comment 


The material we have presented raises many 
questions, certainly raises more questions than 
it has answered. We hasten to state categorically 
that the findings are suggestive, by no means 
conclusive. 

There seem to us to be four areas that warrant 


discussion and exploration: 

1. To what extent are the data reliable? 

2. Assuming the data are reliable and suggest a 
diminished incidence of crime committed by Negroes 
during periods of direct action for civil rights, what 
are the possible explanations for this relationship? 

3. What implications might all this have for an 
understanding of violence in populations of the 
poverty-stricken and socially disadvantaged ? 

4. What further research is indicated to shed light 
on the effect of organized social movements on the 
behavior of lower-class populations? 


We have already remarked that probably the 
majority of criminal acts go unreported and that 
collection of crime data by police departments is 
often quite unreliable. One can never be sure 
what factors, including chance, may be operating 
to influence the crime reporting process. Even 
when one finds a police department (such as the 
one in city Z) that prides itself on its crime re- 
porting, there is still much to be desired in the 
uniformity of crime reporting from city to city. 

Nonetheless, even taking these limitations into 
account, it is interesting that the statistics we 
have collected show the definite trend that they 
do, and that supplementing the police statistics 
with hospital Emergency Room records (as we 
have done in town X) reveals the same trend. 
It is possible to argue that this apparent trend is 
based on a change in contact between the police 
and the Negro community. Perhaps the police 
were so busy with civil rights demonstrators that 
their contact with or recording of crimes of 
violence within the Negro community was al- 
tered; ie, their attention and concentration of 
forces were elsewhere. Or, perhaps, during 
economic boycotts Negroes are more careful to 
shield crime from the eyes of the police and 
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white authorities. If these be so, any drop in 
crime rate is more illusory than real. 

While these are real possibilities, there is at 
least ancedotal evidence to the contrary. During 
periods of “racial tension’ in the South, the 
police force generally pays particularly close at- 
tention to the Negro sections of town and keeps 


a close vigil for potential violence of all kinds. 


I‘urthermore, where we have been able to sup- 
plement police data with medical information, as 
in town X, the incidence of medically recorded 
injuries resulting from personal violence has 
shown a decrease during civil rights activity. 

Obviously, it would further strengthen the 
case for our hypothesis if we could present 
parallel data from comparable communities 
which have had no direct action civil rights pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, we have not yet been 
able to obtain appropriately comparative data. 

Assuming for the time being, then, that the 
reduction in the incidence of crime was real, not 
merely apparent, how might this be explained? 

Perhaps when there are important events 
upon which the attention of any community is 
focused there is distraction from the forms of 
behavior which might otherwise lead to crime. 
Is the reduction of crime in these instances an 
epiphenomenon of the focusing of group atten- 
tion on unusual public events? (There are some 
reports, for example, that crime in Washington, 
DC was reduced somewhat during the period 
following President Kennedy’s assassination. 
Would the same have been true of the 1962 
Cuban Crisis or of a World Series?) 

Or, perhaps the explanation lies in a deterrent 
effect of the increased number of policemen on 
patrol'during periods of protest, or the poten- 
tiality of such an increase. In city Z, at least, 
this “deterrence’’ could not have been a large 
factor in the sustained diminution of assaults 
during 1960 and 1961. The major form of pro- 
test during that time was an economic boycott 
which did not involve the local police very ex- 
tensively. . 

There is some sociological and psychological 
data that might suggest a basis for the 
possible existence of a causal relationship be- 
tween organized direct action for civil rights 
and reduced crime among Negroes. A long- 
term effect of segregation upon lower-class Ne- 
groes has been a blocking off of their social and 
self-assertion—economically, socially, and psy- 
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chologically.*:*> Open expression of their re- 
sentment against second class status has been 
blocked off in both South and North. We would 
agree with other authors that this damming-up 
of resentment is one reason for the high 
incidence of crime among lower-class Ne- 
groes ®®; this is further supported by the fact 
that the vast majority of violent acts by Ne- 
groes are directed toward other Negroes. To 
put it another way, one might say that for the 
lower-class Negro, avenues have been closed off 
by the social structure, so that violent crime 
against members of his own race is one of the 
channels of least resistance open to him for the 
expression of aggression. When he becomes 
aggressive against segregation, the Negro’s 
sense of personal and group identity is altered; 
race pride partially replaces self-hatred, and ag- 
gression need not be directed so destructively at 
the self or the community. The concept of 
“prosocial acting out’’ has been set forth else- 
where 34 to describe risky, aggressive, some- 
what impulsive actions which the actor sees 
himself taking “for the good of society.’’ These 
actions are thus distinguished from the diffuse 
lashing out against social institutions that char- 
acterizes “antisocial acting out’—although in 


‘some cases, the psychodynamic roots of the 


two types of behavior may be quite similar. 
When large scale direct action civil rights ac- 
tivities are launched in a community, the leaders 
face a herculean task of community organiza- 
tion. The members of the community must be 
recruited, trained, and organized into a disci- 
plined, nonviolent army. Networks of commu- 
nication and transportation must be arranged, 
for large numbers of people must be united be- 
hind a single effort. It is the pooling of ré- 
sources, the setting up and certifying of goals, 
priorities, and methods in a community effort 
to produce social change that draws neighbors 
together in an organization whose very exist- 
ence would tend to discourage crime (particu- 
larly crimes of violence against each other). If 
the community organization process 1s success- 
ful, each man, through the combined strength 
of his and his neighbors’ efforts, can have that 
seat at the “community bargaining table” that 
has traditionally been denied him. Each man 
learns that possibly his personal welfare and 
certainly the welfare of the movement requires 
unity in the Negro community. As a result of 
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the need for unity, people begin to know their 
neighbors and their neighbors’ problems. A 
spirit of common concern pervades the com- 
munity and serves to discourage crimes of 
violence. 

The data we have presented do not indicate 
any long-lasting effect of organized civil rights 
activity upon the crime pictures of city Z and 
town X—although seemingly permanent gains 
have been made with the juvenile gangs of city 
A. In looking at the crime data from city Z 
and town X, it is clear that after the major 
civil rights action had ceased, the number of 
reported crimes by Negroes returned fairly 
promptly to the frequency that was customary 
before the “movement” began. It is impressive, 
though, that a reduced crime rate for Negroes 
was sustained in city Z for two full years before 
going back up to former levels. Furthermore, 
when crime rates returned to frequencies com- 
parable to earlier years, there was no “rebound 
phenomenon” of a net increase in violence 
which (had it occurred) might have been at- 
tributed to frustration of hopes which had been 
“stirred up” by the civil rights movement. In- 
deed, in city Z the 1962 frequency of assaults 
by Negroes is somewhat below what one would 


expect in view of the increase in population. 


over 1959. 

It is apparent from these data that direct or 
vicarious participation in the partial successes 
of civil rights direct action movements did not 
solve all the problems of violence-prone, socially 
disadvantaged Negroes. In recent months in 
town X, for example, the leaders of the civil 
rights movement have becomes less and less in- 
terested in equal access to public accommoda- 
tions but increasingly adamant about obtaining 
federal relief of poverty and unemployment in 
the area. Whether civil rights leaders across 
the nation are feeling a continuing responsibil- 
ity to plan for and press for improvements in 
the life conditions of the low-income Negro is 
a question that cannot be dealt with here, al- 
though there are several recent signs pointing 
in this direction.t This shift in emphasis by 

+ For example, in November, 1963, the “militant” 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 
held its annual leadership conference on the theme of 
“Food and Jobs.” The meeting was held in Washington 
and featured conference-workshops with federal ofh- 


cials on the subject of existing programs that could 
possibly be of aid to the rural Negro in the South. 
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civil rights groups represents an increasingly 
sophisticated awareness of the multifaceted na- 
ture of the problems faced by Negroes, both 
North and South. In spite of successes in the 
South, however, the direct action civil rights 
groups have been largely unable to organize 
the socially disadvantaged Negroes of the North 
~—perhaps because they have been perceived by 
the residents of Northern Negro slums as be- 
ing mainly interested in public accommodations 
and voting rights. At this point in time, the 
deprived Northern Negro is cynical about the 
value of a public accommodations law or 
the right to vote. He lives in areas of the coun- 
try where there are few statutory or semilegal - 
sanctions to prevent him from eating at a lunch 
counter, going to a movie, or voting. Yet, he 
is still denied equal employment opportunities, 
good housing, and respect from police officers. 
The Northern slum Negro sees himself as still 
not being “free,” and until effective methods 
are found to combat his problems, he will often 
choose between the unfortunate alternatives of 
either accepting his fate or lashing out with 
hate and violence. In our opinion it seems un- 
likely that the civil rights groups will be able to 
effectively organize the socially deprived Negro 
in the urban North; it may instead be the black 
“hate” groups that will be successful, unless 
substantial efforts are made to relieve the so- 
cial and economic deprivation of the Northern 
Negro. 

This brings us to our concluding remarks. 
We feel it should be emphasized that if our 
findings are verified, there is then a very strong 
argument that the kind of community organiza- 
tion and psychological mobilization inherent in 
the civil rights struggle may be of prime im- 
portance in the development and implementa- 
tion of various crime prevention programs and 
“anti-poverty” programs. It would appear that 
such programs—which, after all, are often 
aimed at lower-class Negroes—could learn a 
great deal from the interactional and motiva- 
tional processes involved in the direct action 
civil rights movement. Yet, surprisingly little 
research has been done or is being done on just 
how the movement functions and the process of 
its development. The study of process requires 
a multidimensional approach including both that 
of statistical reporting and anecdotal observa- 
tions. This technique requires considerable fur- 
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ther development. It is our hope that the need 
for such research will have been made more ap- 
parent by this presentation. 


Summary 


Data are presented which suggest a substan- 
tial reduction in crimes of violence by Negroes 
in three cities during periods of organized 
protests and “direct action” for civil rights in 
those cities. The findings are based on official 
crime reports, medical records, newspaper ac- 
counts, and interviews with residents of the 
three communities (two cities in the Deep South 
and one in a border state). 

It is hypothesized that Negroes release long 
dammed-up resentment of segregation by as- 
serting themselves (directly or vicariously) in 
direct action for civil rights. Such emotional 
expression, when it occurs in a framework of 
community organization may reduce the need 
for aggressive outbursts of a violent sort, thus 
reducing the incidence of such crimes. 

We note that further research into the func- 
tioning of the civil rights movement may pro- 
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duce fruitful implications for programs to 
prevent crime and battle poverty. 
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The Congress of Racial Equality and Its Strategy 


By MARVIN RIcH 


ABSTRACT: The idea for the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) was originated by James Farmer in a 1941 memo- 
randum calling for personal nonviolent direct action to end 
discrimination, and by a group of University of Chicago 
students who staged the first successful United States sit-in 
in 1942. Early chapters of CORE were college-centered be- 
cause of the demands on time involved in its training projects 
and in the sit-ins and picket-lines themselves. CORE?’s early 
demonstrations took place mainly in the North and were mostly 
aimed at increasing public accomodations for the Negro. In 
the 1950’s CORE expanded rapidly, forming chapters through- 
out the South and widening its membership to include rep- 
resentatives of all social classes. It also widened its goals by 
working for improvement in Negro employment and housing | 
conditions. By 1964, CORE had an income of $900,000 and a 
professional staff of 137, as well as a solid nucleus of CORE 
chapters throughout the country. The dramatic sit-ins and 
Freedom Rides organized by CORE have had visible results 
in civil rights legislation and in increased public accomodation 
for Negroes. Its future efforts will be concentrated on training 
its burgeoning numbers of new members and on working for the 
improvement of Negro living conditions, voter registration, and 
employment. To accomplish its new goals, however, it will 
continue to employ its characteristic nonviolent direct action 
methods—Ed. 


Marvin Rich, A.B., New York City, 1s Community Relations Director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE). He graduated from Washington University in St. Louis in 
1950, and served as a research analyst, organizer, and administrator for trade unions on 
local, regional, and national levels from 1950 to 1956, im addition to acting as script 
chief in the only operational psychological warfare section in the United States. He was 
a founder of the St. Louis CORE in 1948, and since that time has been active in CORE 
groups in Washington, D.C. and New York City. 
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FEW of us try harder. A few 

try not at all. Yet the story of 
CORE is the story of an effort—sus- 
tained and sustaining—to put ourselves 
out of business. 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 


James Farmer started it all, in 1941, 
when he went home again to his native 
South. He walked up the steps to the 
“crow’s nest” reserved for Negroes in 
the local movie theatre. Perhaps for the 
first time, he fully realized that though 
he believed “Jim Crow” was wrong, he 
and most of his friends were actually 
supporting it by their daily actions. He 
wrote a memo posing this dilemma and 
called for the formation of a dedicated 
group of individuals who would combine 
mind and body in an effort to take per- 
sonal nonviolent direct action to end dis- 
crimination. 

This memo was widely circulated 
among student and religious groups, 
liberals, pacifists, and socialists in the 
spring of 1942. One such group was 
composed primarily of University of 
Chicago students. One Sunday after- 
noon following a session, the group 
wandered too far from the campus and 
was refused coffee at a restaurant. They 
tried to negotiate with management, but 
were unsuccessful, in spite of the fact 
that Illinois law forbade discrimination. 
They then began the first race relations 
sit-in in America. They were success- 
ful in changing policy. The first CORE 
chapter was formed out of Farmer’s 
memo and this incident. Ever since, 
CORE chapters have been adapting the 
techniques of nonviolent direct action to 
different sections of the country and to 
different forms of discrimination. — 

The first CORE chapters were college- 
centered. They included as members 
students, teachers, ministers, and trade 
unionists. They were small and elitist. 
Only a very few individuals were willing 
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to make the sacrifices of time, energy, 
and reputation demanded of CORE 
members, for chapters usually met every 
other week, and committees met on the 
alternate weeks. There were negotiating 
sessions with management, training ses- 
sions for new members, and workshops 
before major actions. Then there was 
the radical nature of our action—picket 
lines and sit-ins—and the ever-present 
possibility of arrest. But if the chapters 
were small, they were also inclusive. It 
requires discipline and some training to 


sit-in and to respond to insults with 


good will. It does not require an ad- 
vanced degree. CORE chapters have 
increasingly involved persons from every 
walk of life in their membership and 
in their leadership. 

The first CORE chapters were located 
in the North and concentrated on public 
accommodations—yes, two decades ago 
throughout the North many restaurants, 
bowling alleys, skating rinks, and barber 
shops refused to serve Negroes. There 
were some experiments with interracial 
housing co-operatives and some success- 
ful efforts to open up job opportunities. 
But the main thrust was in public ac- 
commodations and in the North. It was 
in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s that 
CORE moved into the border states of 
Maryland, Missouri, and Oklahoma. It 
was only in the middle 1950’s that the 
radical idea of direct action was able 
to secure a base in the South as a whole. 

As time went on the emphasis in the 
North turned increasingly to jobs and to 
open-occupancy housing. The housing 
efforts included efforts to negotiate with 
realtors and to open tract housing in 
new suburbs to meet the needs of in- 
dividual Negro families. This approach 
represented the largely middle-class base 
of these early CORE chapters. The 
effort to secure jobs, on the other hand 
was primarily centered on semiskilled 
occupations in consumer-oriented indus- 
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tries which were amenable to CORE- 


type pressure. Successes in this field 


inevitably drew in more Negroes with a 
working-class background and _ subtly 
changed the character of the middle- 
class and predominantly white Northern 
chapters. In the South, almost from 
the beginning there was a far higher 
percentage of black members, even 
though the first emphasis was upon 
public accommodations. 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


CORE had grown in the early 1940’s. 
However, the groups were small. They 
had many student members who grad- 
uated and moved away. Further, many 
had been formed to combat a specific 
instance of discrimination and, once this 
was eliminated, they would often dis- 
appear. In the 1940’s and early 1950’s 
there was no paid staff, and CORE was 
entirely an organization of volunteers, 
but, by 1956, the organization began to 
develop a nucleus of solid chapters and 
a trained staff. In the late 1950’s, 
CORE developed a series of summer 
training institutes for leaders of local 
groups. Those who participated in these 
institutes were to play important roles 
in the 1960 student sit-ins. 

CORE staffers negotiated at the na- 
tional level with the variety store chains 
involved in the 1960 sit-ins and pro- 
vided workshops at the local level for 
the thousands of students. These efforts 
helped the organization to secure the 
allegiance of many in every section of 
the country and to secure firm roots in 
the upper South. The 1961 Freedom 
Rides, which were initiated, financed, 
and organized by CORE, brought CORE 
to the hard-core areas of the South. 
Today, CORE has a membership of over 
80,000. It has approximately doubled in 
size and budget every year for the past 
five years. Thus, in the year ending 


May 31, 1959, CORE’s income was 


$62,000. Five years later the income 
was $900,000. There are now 124 
chapters affiliated in every section of the 
country. In 1959 there was a staff of | 
seven. Today there is a professional 
staff of 137. 


SOME RESULTs OF CORE Activity 


The sit-ins and the Freedom Rides 
were dramatic, and they were successful. 
Within a year of the first sit-in in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, more than 140 com- 
munities had desegregated at least some 
restaurant facilities. Most of these were 
of the chain variety and department 
stores and could thus be readily identi- 
fied by the Negro shopper who wanted 
service without embarrassment. The 
Freedom Rides secured the Interstate 
Commerce Commission - order which 
made possible effective enforcement of 
the Boynton decision. Further, CORE 
followed up with the Freedom Highways 
campaign, in the spring and summer 
of 1962, which opened the Howard 
Johnson and Holiday Inn chains, so that 
by 1962. it was possible for a Negro to 
travel from one end of the country to 
the other with dignity. 

The successes of these campaigns 
brought into CORE thousands who 
wanted to share personally in bringing 
about the civil rights revolution. They 
have taken action individually which 
has brought about change. They nego- 
tiated with management, _leafleted, 
picketed, and sat-in. And then, they 
have used the newly opened facilities. 
That first cup of coffee and that first 
hamburger have tasted better than any 
others for thousands. For these people, 
talk by columnists, politicians, and some 
civil rights leaders of returning the 
civil rights struggle to the courts and 
the legislative halls and out of “the 
streets” is a way of saying that they are 
not needed or wanted, that they are to 
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be relegated to the status of dues-payers. 
This status they will no longer accept. 
Direct action plays an important role 
for the country as well. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the First, Fourteenth, 


and Fifteenth Amendments have been. 


the “law of the land” for some little 
time. Most Northern states have had 
civil rights laws for more than eighty 
years, and these laws have _ been 
strengthened since World War II. And, 
yet, these laws are as honored in the 
breach as in the observance. The non- 
violent activists know that their demon- 
strations which caused people to say: 
“Aren’t they going too far, now?” also 
brought about the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. They know that Act is as strong 
as it is only because of their pressure in 
the streets of Birmingham, Greensboro, 
and Jackson. When they went to talk 
to congressmen they could say: “It 
really happened in America; it happened 
to me.” Zev Aelony told his congress- 
man about facing a death penalty in 
Americus, Georgia, on a charge of in- 
surrection. Jerome Smith could tell of 
being brutally beaten in McComb, Mis- 
sissippi, while law enforcement officials 
looked on. And the congressmen re- 
sponded by strengthening the bill. And 
the American people have responded— 
reluctantly, slowly, hesitatingly—but 
they have responded. When forced to 
make a choice between making a mock- 
/ ery of the American creed and making 
/ it a reality they have chosen the course 
- of equality. Surely, there has been a 
backlash. It used to be called prejudice, 
but now there is a new term. But most 
of the American people and their rep- 
resentatives have chosen to go forward. 
We in CORE believe that when forced 
to make a choice, they will continue to 
make the choice for progress. 

The willingness to sacrifice of CORE 
members has also played an important 


role. The first sit-in students who. 


actually served their full jail terms in 


the 1960 sit-ins were members of Talla- 
hassee CORE. The first of the Free- 
dom Riders to serve their full jail terms 
rather than appeal were members of 
New Orleans CORE. After the first 
bus of Freedom Riders was burned in 
Anniston, Alabama, a second bus pro- 
ceeded to Birmingham only to be met 
by a mob. Here Jim Peck, editor of 
the CORE-lator, was brutally beaten. 
Walter Bergman of Detroit CORE is 
still partially paralyzed three-and-one- 
half years later as the result of the 
injuries suffered then. It was a CORE 


member, William Moore, who was 


ambushed and murdered at night on an 
Alabama highway in April of 1963. A 
few months later the vice-chairman of 
Cleveland CORE, the Reverend Bruce 
Klunder, was killed in a demonstration 


against the construction of a segregated 


school. And then CORE staff members 
James Chaney and Michael Schwerner 
and their student companion Andrew 


Goodman were abducted and murdered — 


in Philadelphia, Mississippi, on the night 
of June 23, 1964. The sacrifices and 
the determination to go on in spite of 
them have struck a responsive chord 
throughout the nation. The fact that 
three of the four CORE leaders who 
have given their lives are white has 
re-emphasized the essential interracial 
character of the organization. 

There are other forms of sacrifice and 
commitment. CORE Task Force mem- 
bers live on a meager $44.89 every two 
weeks, are occasionally cold or hungry, 
often harassed by local registrars, police, 
and night riders, and frequently dis- 
couraged. They must win the confidence 
of a people whose only protection is 
their seeming apathy. CORE Task 
Force members have picked cotton and 
worked in tobacco fields to win the 
confidence of local people and to earn a 
few dollars for a new shirt. They have 
given years of their lives while friends 
have taken the first steps on more 
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rewarding careers. Their day-to-day 
dedication and sacrifice have played a 
decisive role in the growth of CORE. 


FuTURE GOALS AND PROBLEMS 


But the new recruits who have been 
attracted to CORE because of its 
militancy, its dramatic successes, and the 
desire to share in the sacrificial struggle 
have also brought new problems. Their 
very number has made it difficult to 


train them in methods and in the 


philosophy of nonviolent direct action. 


When a staff doubles in size each year, 


very few can have had much training 
themselves. This past year CORE 
began a series of area training con- 
ferences. In the coming year these will 
be augmented by larger institutes as 
well as by regional workshops on specific 
problem areas. 

During the past year CORE has 
emphasized in the North and in the 
South a program of community service 
to develop community roots, indigenous 
organizations with the ability to help 
themselves economically and politically. 
In the North there has been door-to- 
door canvassing in the sprawling urban 
ghettos to determine the complaints 
that most concern the people themselves. 
This has led to major programs to secure 
housing-code enforcement through rent 
strikes, demonstrations before the offices 
of building commissioners and mayors, 
and tours of the slum buildings with 
community leaders. It has also led to 
successful demonstrations to secure play 
streets and traffic lights. These kinds of 
demonstrations, if effectively followed 
up, can lead to permanent and signifi- 
cant community organization. In Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and northern Florida, 
CORE has developed a series of com- 
munity centers that not only house the 
voter registration offices, but also have 
libraries, game rooms, sewing classes, 
and art activities. 


The voter registration efforts of the 
past have begun to pay off with sig- 
nificant numbers of new registrants in 
most of the Southern states—excluding 
Mississippi and Louisiana. For example, 
during the past two years CORE staffers 
in South Carolina have co-ordinated 
registration drives that have put 31,000 
Negroes on the books—this in spite of 
the fact that for most of the year the 
registration books are open only one day 
a month and in spite of prolonged slow- 
downs by some of the registrars. The 
voter registration effort which has been 
part of CORE?’s Southern activity since 
1956 is now firmly rooted in the North 
as well. In part, this has been a natural 
outgrowth of the effort to service local 
communities more effectively. It has 
also been an outgrowth of the effort to 
defeat Goldwaterism. Soon, the national 
organization will establish a_ political 
action department to co-ordinate and 
develop local action programs. 

The struggle for an increased share in 
the economy continues to receive major 
effort. CORE works under the assump- 
tion that there cannot be fair employ- 


-ment unless there is relatively full 


employment. However, we also know 
that even in a full-employment economy 
there need not be fair employment. 
Negroes could and probably would be 
the last hired and the first fired, con- 
fined to the menial and the dead-end 
jobs. So CORE continues to work to 
end discrimination by employers and 
unions. Our major concern has been 
among consumer-oriented industries 
where we can be most effective and to 
secure unskilled and semiskilled jobs 
where the largest reservoir of unem- 
ployed and underemployed manpower is 
available. There have been some notable 
examples of success. The First National 
Bank of Boston, after several weeks of 
picketing and previous months of nego- 
tiations, moved to hire Negroes. We 
believe that this will mean approxi- 
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mately 1,000 jobs. To do this the 
company re-evaluated its personnel 
policies and changed requirements for 
many jobs. For example, they decided 
that a messenger really didn’t need a 
high school diploma. In New York, we 
were able to get the A&P to reverse a 
long-standing personnel policy and 
agree to hire hundreds of full-time 
‘Negro employees, whereas they had in- 
creasingly resorted to part-timers. These 
victories point to a concern and a direc- 
tion. To use direct action effectively 
with primary manufacturers, such as 
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steel and aluminum, will be more diffi- 
cult than with consumer-oriented com- 
panies, but not impossible. 

CORE has changed to meet new situa- 
tions and new demands. It will continue 
to do so. However, it will also continue 
to emphasize nonviolent direct action 
methods which involve people from 
every status level, to be interracial and 
interreligious, to be national in scope, 
youthful in membership and outlook. 
We believe that it will continue to be 
the cutting edge of the civil rights 
movement. | 
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Dear Reader: 


We presented this document to the Senate Sub-committee “in the spirit of 
crisis and a spirit of fragile hope.” Although we had made such 
presentations many times before, most recently at the White House 
Conference on Civil Rights, we felt that it was imperative to tell the truth 
again, in the hope that Congress, seeing the urgency, would act. 

The urban crisis cannot be resolved unless the problem of the black ghetto 
is solved. Urban communities cannot continue to exist with powerless, 
isolated ghettoes in their midst, for they will explode out of 

frustration and hopelessness. We must rebuild men, not merely 
rehabilitate buildings. To that end there must be a reconstruction of the 
institutions of the ghetto concerned with the bodies, souls, and minds | 
of the men and women who live there. 

The programs contained within this testimony are designed to provide 
for an orderly transfer of power to a heretofore powerless community, 
so that they themselves can seek to make the changes needed. 

We welcome your comments and suggestions. 


Very truly yours, 
Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


Lincoln O. Lynch Wilfred Ussery 
Associate National Director National Chairman 


CONSTRUCTIVE MILITANCY 


a philosophy and a program 
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INTRODUCTION 


The central cities of this country 
are disaster areas—the debris is 
mounting, the walking wounded 
everywhere. For weeks you have 
been listening to the catalogue of 
this crisis, much as the legislators of 
the 18th century in the plague cities, 
studied the lists of the dead. It is 
true; death is everywhere: the 
death of the body, the death of hope. 

I am no longer certain that we can 
turn the tide. . . . God knows we 
must try. 

There is no time . . . there is no 
time to talk of half-measures, no 
time to prosecute wars, no time to 
lash back at the angry poor, no time 
to moralize about an _ integrated 
utopia . . . there is no time. The 
seminars must end, the conferences 
conclude, our wisdom must now be 
shaped into specific weapons of 
change. It is in this spirit—a spirit 
of crisis and a spirit of fragile hope 
that I come before you today. 

I will talk about many things—of 
entire institutions of our society that 
are crumbling in the central city. | 
will talk about the black American— 
the mass of black Americans—para- 
lyzed in poverty, unmotivated, sus- 
picious of the white man’s promise, 
blooded on the streets of Los Ange- 
les and on the streets of Saigon. I 
will talk of racism through the en- 
tire American fabric—a racism that 
cannot be changed by law alone. 

And I will talk about black power 
... black power, its consequence and 
its meaning. 

The tragedy of the recent spasm 
of reaction and racism in this coun- 
try is best dramatized in this room 
... for it is in this room for many 


weeks that you gentlemen have seen 
in exquisite detail, the frustration, 
the hopelessness and the powerless- 
ness of the American urban Negro. 
There is no better argument for 
black power—for the mobilization 
of the black community as a politi- 
cal, social and economic bloc—than 
the words you have heard in this 
room. Moreover—and this is what 
we have always meant by Black 
Power—it is a rational, militant call 
from a whole segment of this na- 
tion’s population to do what you 
have not been able to do: destroy 
racism in this country, create full 
employment in the American ghetto, 
revise the educational system to cope 
with the 20th century, and make the 
American ghetto a place in which it 
is possible to live with hope. 

And once and for all—I am a 
man of peace, appalled by a society 
of violence in which I live. 

I am tired of violence—not only 
that which has been inflicted on my- 
self, and my children—but the deep- 
er violence inflicted on the black 
child in a hopelessly antique system 
of education: the violence done to 
the Negro man and the Negro wom- 
an, torn apart by the racist employer 
and defeated by the humiliation of 
public welfare. Do not ever forget 
. . . 90 per cent of the American 
black community—that immobile 90 
per cent—which is the main subject 
of my discussion today—are both 
the children and the victims of vio- 
lence. 

As I proceed, gentlemen, I would 
ask that you keep two basic themes 
in mind. One, the scope of the prob- 
lem facing the central city is so 
large and at the same time the de- 
spair and suspicion in the black 


community so deep that any solu- 
tions we discuss must be immediate 
and in large part be financed by the 
federal budget. Even more important 
in any such undertaking we must in- 
volve and dignify the black man as 
a fully enfranchised citizen—capable 
of administering his own recovery. 
Secondly, I would ask that we re- 
gard this problem in crisis terms, 
and for the moment set aside our 
understandable dreams of integra- 
tion—set them aside before the “fire 
next time” is now. As we in CORE 
have studied the problems facing the 
mass of American black people, we 
found over and over again that the 
great moral struggle for integration 
has, in fact, barely touched the lives 
of the people. Every instinct and ex- 
perience tells us that the larger 
battle for real change has hardly 
begun. Every analysis we can find, 
the work of virtually every social 
scientist who has addressed himself 
to this question, leads us to the 
same basic conclusion: the black 
ghettoes will not go away; they are 
the hard fact of our life. Any solu- 
tion you may consider, which ad- 


dresses itself to the cause of despair 


and poverty must, in fact, accept 
the existence of a growing ghetto 
and proceed immediately to the task 
of restoring its physical, educational 
and economic integrity. 


Again, let me emphasize, I am 
not arguing against the past; 
CORE’s credentials in the civil 
rights movement are written in 
blood on Mississippi and Louisiana 
ground. I am arguing for the fu- 
ture, a future in which a rich na- 
tion extends its resources and its 
energy and its commitment into the 
central cities so that those who live 
there may mold their hopes with 
their own hands, organize and act 
as a powerful economic, political 
and moral force and help to re-build 
this democracy as a nation of broth- 
ers. 


EDUCATION 


In 1954 the Supreme Court ruled 
that separate or segregated educa- 
tion is, by definition, inferior. We 
thought that this represented the re- 
moval of the major roadblock to full 
citizenship and real participation in 
the mainstream of American life for 
Black people. Now, we thought, the 
way was clear for every law-abiding 
citizen to develop to the full poten- 
tial of his ability. 

But the law of the land was not 
enforced. Twelve and a half years 
later only 13% of Negro children in 
the South attend integrated schools. 
Today, over 50% of the children in 
N.Y.C. are Negro or Puerto Rican. 
90% attend segregated schools. The 
white population in Philadelphia de- 
clined from 51% in 1961 to 43% 
in 1965. White enrollment in De- 
troit has dropped 9.2% in the last 
five years. 

Most important, however, is the 
fact that the children left behind are 
not being taught. A recent survey 
of the reading levels in the segre- 
gated schools of New York shows 
that almost 87% of the children are 
reading below grade. This is com- 
pared to 50% below grade in 1954, 
the year of that great court decision. 
At this rate, by 1970 all of the chil- 
dren in ghetto schools in that city 
will be “under-achievers.” 

From the time a black child enters 
the public schools, he is fighting an 
uphill battle not to be pushed out of 
the educational system. Not the best, 
but the least experienced teachers 
are still being assigned to ghetto 
schools.!. Teachers rarely teach; 
they keep order and impose disci- 
pline and too often hold their ghetto 
pupils in low esteem. “The crucial 
ingredient in improving education 
of the disadvantaged is changing the 
attitude of the teachers.’” Yet, 
human relations courses are still 
nonexistent in many urban centers. 


Staffed by teachers and administra- 
tors from the middle class, “the 
American high school tends to be 
a white, middle-class institution 
loaded against the Negro, working- 
class pupil.’ 

The Harlems of this country are 
public school disaster areas. The 
continuing failure to educate black 
and poor children when education 
is a necessary ingredient for success 
in this society amounts to genocide. 
The fact that the “mind-killing” may 
be unintentional is irrelevant to the 
victim and of little comfort to the 
bereaved family. 

Integration for all children is not 
feasible in many large cities today. 
Yet parents in the black communi- 
ties of our cities are no longer will- 
ing to stand by and watch their chil- 
dren’s minds wither and die. Typi- 
cal are the Negro parents at New 
York’s widely publicized I.S. 201. 
They demanded of the Board of Ed- 


ucation: 


1. Black authority figures (e.g., a 
black principal) with whom 
their children might be able to 
identify and to whose position 
they might aspire. 

2. They insisted upon sympathetic 
teachers who represented black 
children, were supportive and 
encouraging and who expected 
black children to learn. 

3. They called for a curriculum that 
reflected the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to world and American his- 
tory and therefore could rebuild 
a self damaged by living in a 
world that ignored them. 

4. They pledged themselves to in- 
creased participation in their 
children’s lives. By being vigi- 
lant and unafraid they knew that 
they would compel response and 
respect from the school adminis- 
tration, the teaching staff and 
their own children. 


In effect, they were saying to edu- 
cators that if a child with native in- 


telligence is not achieving, the fault 
does not lie with the child. One must 
assume the technique is wrong, the 
perception of the child is wrong. As 
with a doctor and a sick patient, it 
is more prudent to try changing the 
medicine and mode of treatment 
than to curse the patient for not get- 
ting well.‘ 

Integrated quality education is 
still a desirable goal and there must 
be Federal action to insure integra- 
tion wherever feasible . . . in su- 
burban school districts, smaller 
cities and towns, Southern school 
systems, and border districts in ma- 
jor cities. Of all solutions proposed 
for the ultimate answer to the big 
city’s educational dilemma, CORE 
would favor the building of centrally 
located, well-equipped educational 
complexes offering superior educa- 
tion to all children and the utiliza- 
tion of integrated curriculum and 
staff at all levels. 

None of these solutions can really 
be considered final unless we realize 
this. Racism is the crux of this na- 
tion’s problem. Whites must be re- 
educated if integration is ever to 
have meaning. It is time for confer- 
ences on the White problem in 
America. The experts who have been 
called together so often to discuss 
the Negro must now turn their at- 
tention to white racism and violence 
in this society. 

CORE calls for a National Board 
of Education made up of experts, 
activists, parents, and administrators 
to develop new ideas and put them 
to work. 

Methods of teaching black chil- 
dren must be improved and adopted 
to their needs. There must be new 
forms of teacher recruitment and 
training; the teaching profession 
must be made attractive to our best 
thinkers and leaders. There should 
be experimentation with ungraded 
classrooms in ghetto schools, team- 
teaching, opening schools all day, all 


night and all year around. Non-pro- 
fessionals must be used as commu- 
nity aides to motivate parents and 
children. A pupil-teacher ratio of no 
more than 15 to 1 is required to 
overcome the effects of decades of 
inferior education. We should con- 
sider extending education require- 
ments downwards and_ upwards, 
cuaranteeing all students at least two 
years of college education. We 
would also recommend community 
schools with school-parent commit- 
tees which have a voice and a func- 
tion.” 

But just as important, there must 
be new ways to halt and reverse the 
spread of racism in this country. 
The National Board of Education 
must consider this problem as well. 
We must know why white children 
are more racist when they finish 
school than when they enter. We 
must know why their parents panic 
at the words “black power.” We 
must know why the sickness of rac- 
ism erupted in such ugly ways in 
Cicero, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
and we must know why it took its 
toll in the November elections. And 
we must devise programs to cure 
these ills. 

We accuse school boards across 
the nation of being instruments of 
death—death of motivation, death of 
potential, death of hope. But the 
Federal Government also bears a 
heavy responsibility. Even expert- 
mental educational programs have 
too often been a rehash of tried 
methods that have already failed. 
We have not forgotten the fact that 
Congress passed a Civil Rights Act 
in education one year and cut its 
budget and powers the next. A simi- 
lar default was congressional inac- 
tion on the Teachers Corps. We are 
appalled at a government agency 
that one day cuts off funds for Chi- 
cago public schools and restores 
them the next. We bitterly remember 
the treatment of my predecessor, 


James Farmer, whose literacy pro- 
gram was dropped for political rea- 
sons. If the OKO had gone ahead 
with the funding of that program, 
tens of thousands of illiterates would 
today be on their way toward full 
participation in American life. 

Here as never before there is a 
need for creative partnership. Pa- 
rents of black and poor children 
must become respected partners in 
the coalition. Civil rights groups 
have already proved that they can 
produce. One of the most successful 
Head Start programs in the country, 
according to Dr. Julius Richmond, 
of the National Head Start program, 
was run by Long Island CORE. Uni- 
versities can offer new ideas. Foun- 
dations and businesses can offer 
funds. The public media can almost 
singlehandedly reverse the tide of 
racism, just as they reversed atti- 
tudes toward the Japanese and the 
Germans in a few short years. Pro- 
grams featuring violence for adults 
and children instill the attitude that 
violence is a method of solving prob- 
lems. Educational programs need to 
replace them showing that there are 
other ways of solving problems in a 
democratic society. The public needs 
to know what black people have con- 
tributed to the history of this na- 
tion. They need to know what black 
people are contributing today. 

Government, if for no other rea- 
son than that of self-interest in de- 
veloping productive citizens, should 
take the lead in creating an educa- 
tional system of which we can all be 
proud. The right to get an educa- 
tion is a constitutional right. It is 
your responsibility to see that that 
right is guaranteed. 


WELFARE AND 
ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAMS 


CORE believes that the gradual 
phasing out of Anti-Poverty Pro- 
grams will only result in gradual 


. 
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building up of frustration and alien- 
ation by the poor, black and white. 
We believe that conditions of pov- 
erty can best be resolved with pro- 
grams of constructive militancy that 
give people dignity and self respect. 

Take for example the present Pub- 


lic Assistance program which reach- . 


es only 8 million of the 34 million 
poor people in this country. It costs 
$9 billion dollars a year to finance 
this system of the social worker-re- 
cipient relationship, which is a mod- 
ern version of the master-slave rela- 
tionship with both black and white 
slaves. On the other hand, last year 
a mere 1.8 billion dollar anti-pov- 
erty program operating under a phi- 
losophy of “maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of the poor” began mobi- 
lizing millions of poor in self-help 
programs which began to instill a 
degree of self-determination for the 
poor. 

The system of public welfare fos- 
ters dependency and -denies basic 
human and constitutional rights of 
the poor. In many cases, once you 
become a welfare recipient you lose 
most of your citizenship rights and 
have no vehicles through which to 
assert your rights except through the 
good graces of the social workers. It 
has been said that the welfare sys- 
tem in this country is one of the 
most lawless systems in history, and 
that “public welfare regularly in- 
vades the privacy of individuals, de- 
nying benefits arbitrarily because 
government functionaries do not like 
somebody’s housekeeping or bed- 
room habits.” Local social welfare 
programs are governed by an ar- 
chaic system of poor laws stemming 
from the 17th century. Examples 
are: residence laws, violations of 
equal protection and suitable home 
laws which give the state the right 
to take children from their parents 
because they are illegitimate. 

Attempts to fight through the is- 
sue of the constitutionality of pres- 


ent social welfare laws will take dec- 
ades. The parallel here is with the 
long struggle fought by CORE and 
other civil rights groups in the 
courts to overcome segregation laws. 

CORE recommends that less em- 
phasis be placed on Public Assis- 
tance programs that stifle initiative 
and merely perpetuate poverty, and 
that more emphasis and money be 
put into programs that will help 
people rise out of poverty and 
achieve dignity and self respect. 

What is needed are programs that 
encourage competitive activities of 
Negroes and the poor. We support 
the proposal for a guaranteed in- 
come maintenance system or nega- 
tive income tax because it guaran- 
tees money as a right for those who 
are not able to support themselves. 
But this system alone does not allow 
for challenging the economic sys- 
tem that now exists in this country. 
We challenge business, industry and 
government to initiate and finance 
black capitalism. 

Another negative aspect of the 
present system of public assistance is 
that the benefits received by most 
are below the poverty level. This 
means that the government is financ- 
ing a 5 billion dollar POVERTY 
program, not an anti-poverty pro- 
gram. And what is more embarrass- 
ing, this POVERTY program costs 
21% times more than the anti-pov- 
erty program did last year. 

For addressing immediate prob- 
lems of people on welfare, we sug- 
gest a system similar to the ombuds- 
men or special agencies to enforce 
the rights of welfare recipients. 


HOUSING 


Thirty-four million Americans are 
officially designated as poor. Ten 
million are black. By 1970, nearly 
80% of our population will live in 
urban areas. More significantly, by 


1970 more than 50% of the black 


people will live in the North and 


West, most in inner city areas. This | 


means that the problem of slum 
housing is very much a black man’s 
problem. More and more black peo- 
ple are migrating to cities in search 
of jobs, housing, decent lives. But 
when they arrive, they join their 
urban black brothers in being de- 
nied access to jobs, housing and a 
decent life. 

The major problem for this coun- 
try to address is a shift in priorities 
and values. We subsidize the rail- 
roads, the airlines, the highways— 
all in the interest of promoting and 
supporting private enterprise. This 
makes it all right. When it comes 
to subsidizing people, we call it wel- 
fare for the undeserving. 

CORE does not agree that it is 
more important to build airplanes 
than people. We must develop ways 
for the poor to stop being poor— 
to become a part of this economy 
and this society. 

Ghetto areas should be treated as 
under-developed countries with no 
balance of payments. Money flows 
out of the ghetto areas, little money 
circulates in the community and re- 
mains for development. Governmen- 
tal programs should be used to inter- 
vene to correct the balance of pay- 
ments—to develop an economic 
base, to develop basic social and 
economic institutions in these areas. 

In the field of housing, govern- 
mental programs have been used to 
promote and stimulate private enter- 
prise, not to meet the housing needs 
of the poor; nor have they provided 
economic stimulation and activity to 
shetto areas. The profits go home 
somewhere else. That somewhere 
else is the suburbs. 

White construction companies 
reap the profits of building federally 
funded public housing built in 
shetto areas. Black construction 
companies don’t get the jobs and 
they don’t even get bonds. Black 


workers do not get any of these jobs, 
nor does any of the money stay in 
the black community for further in- 
vestment. Once the public housing 
project is completed, regulations 
base eligibility on maximum income 
limits, keep out families receiving 
public assistance, or families with- 
out steady incomes and with per- 
sonal problems, and pitch rents to 


- construction costs. The result is that 


poor people and black people who 
have suffered the ravages of a puni- 
tive, prejudiced society either can- 
not afford or are declared ineligible 
for the so-called low-rent housing 
that is claimed as being built for 
them. 

Federally funded urban renewal 
projects are built in border areas 
where they effectively remove the 
black and the poor. These projects 
are planned not to provide decent 
housing for the people who are 
being removed, who — desperately 
need it, but to get them out—to “im- 
prove’ the neighborhood, to en- 
hance the cities’ tax revenue. 

With the flight of the middle class 
and many industries to the suburbs, 
cities face terrible financial prob- 
lems, because their tax base is con- 
stantly decreasing, while needs for 
services for those who remain in the 
cities, the poor, are constantly in- 
creasing. Cities do not have the 
money to survive. 

The federal government must de- 
velop new concepts of subsidizing 
people and free land to be used for 
human needs. 

Where is this money to come 
from? This week mayors around the 
country have been demanding cuts 
in the nation’s space program and 
reallocation of funds to the cities. A 
few weeks delay in reaching the 
moon represents years of decent liv- 
ing for millions of Americans. Yet 
the housing and anti-poverty budg- 
ets are considered low-priority and 
“non-essential.” Each year $100 mil- 
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lion is returned as surplus by the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Why is this money 


returned? Why is it not used to © 


build decent housing and create new 
jobs? 

We must develop programs which 
do away with the feeling of useless- 
ness of poor people, of black peo- 
ple. They have no property and no 
chance to own anything. Our society 
is based on property ownership, our 
personal identification comes from 
our jobs, yet black people have few 
opportunities to participate in either 
of these critical activities. 

We must rebuild our cities to deal 
with the needs of the people living 
in them. Rehabilitation programs 
should be directed toward the elim- 
ination of exploiting the poor by 


slumlords and the development of 


tenant ownership. They should 
create new jobs for ghetto residents 
in the rehabilitation work as well as 
in the management area. This will 
be a tremendous undertaking. It has 
been estimated by the Architects’ 
Renewal Committee for Harlem that 
$3.8 billion is necessary for New 
York City for the next ten years to 
rehabilitate existing structures, to 
create decent housing out of them. 
Another $27 billion is needed to 
build new units to create a sufficient 
supply of decent housing for the 
city. Another $780 million is needed 
just to make short-term repairs to 
provide decent housing while new 
units are being built. In addition, 
rent supplements will be required 
because rehabilitation costs will 
push up rents which poor people 
cannot pay. This will require an ad- 
ditional $1.1 billion per year. 

This is the extent of the problem 
in just one city. How does the fed- 
eral government deal with it? As an 
example, the current rent supple- 
ment program, which barely 


squeaked through Congress, has an 
appropriation of $20 million. 


Nearly 80% of our citizens living 
in urban areas, the cities, are being 
forced to carry the burden of our do- 
mestic problems without any of the 
resources necessary to do the job. 

There is only one answer: the fed- 
eral government must accept its re- 
sponsibilities. However, history has 
shown that even federal housing pro- 
grams have never really been used 
for the benefit of the masses of the 
people. 

Liberal efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion to deal with slum problems 
have been directed toward abolish- 
ing segregated housing patterns. 
This approach has been destructive 
and has not resulted in significant 
increases in low-rent housing. 

According to Dr. Richard Clow- 
ard and Dr. Frances Piven, in an 
article published in The New Re- 
public, only 600,000 low-income 
units have been built since the 
start of the public housing pro- 
eram thirty years ago. But in less 
than half that time, nearly 700,000 
units, mostly low-rental, have been 
destroyed by federal urban renewal 
and highway programs. In addition, 
federal tax incentives and mortgage 
programs have enabled private 
builders to take slum land at low 
costs to build middle and upper in- 
come housing. This has resulted in 
the dislocated being crowded into 
remaining ghetto areas, where the 
deterioration of ghetto housing has 
increased. People who have money 
already have been getting more: “To 
him that has, it shall be given.” 

New York City is a prime ex- 
ample. Mayor Lindsay’s Housing 
and Urban Renewal Task Force re- 
cently reported that between 1960 
and 1965 alone, the number of un- 
sound units in the city rose from 
420,000 to 525,000. During the same 
period, the stock of low-rental units 
decreased by 260,000 or almost one- 
third. Similar statistics can be cited 
in Newark, Cleveland and Baltimore 


—cities we are — con- 
cerned about. 

The writers contend that: “while 
the turmoil rages over integration, 
the housing conditions of the masses 
or urban poor worsen. They worsen 
partly because the solution contin- 
ues to be defined in terms of deseg- 
regation, so that the energies and at- 
tention of reformers are diverted 
from attempts to ameliorate housing 
in the ghetto itself. They worsen 
more because the issue of integration 
arouses the racism of the white ma- 
jority, with the result that housing 
programs for the poor are defeated.” 

Gentlemen, the ghetto is a rotten 
place in which to live . . . and it is 
getting worse. We do not think that 
integration is the way to decent 
housing for the masses of our peo- 
ple. We do think that federal pro- 
grams, undertaken in cooperation 
with local communities, should now 
be directed to the concrete needs of 
the people, using all mechanisms and 
resources that have been so cleverly 
developed to raise tax revenues and 
sweep the poor under the rug. 


The idea of a CONSAT type cor- 
poration for housing, pooling the 
massive resources of both private in- 
dustry and government, offers ex- 
citing possibilities for the creation 
of new housing and new jobs. We do 
not need new legal and administra- 
tive mechanisms so much as we need 
Congressional commitment and 
funds to be used creatively. 

We propose a two-pronged ap- 
proach: 

The first should be massive cen- 
tral city rebuilding programs to be 
developed with ghetto residents. 
This should not be a continuation 
of token demonstration programs af- 
fecting few people, held up by the 
facade of token community partici- 
pation. We call for rehabilitation of 
all existing structures in ghetto areas 
and the building of new public hous- 
ing on under utilized sites. This 
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must include employing and train- 
ing ghetto people to do the work, 
and turning the ownership of the 
buildings over to tenant housing cor- 
porations. Let us use the financial 
devices of Urban Renewal in the 
hands of the poor so that ghetto or- 
ganizations can acquire and im- 
prove slum properties and operate 
them as decent housing. 

Let us make money available at 
low interest rates. Let us create and 
develop black contracting companies 
who train and hire black workers. 
Let us provide sufficient rent supple- 
ments so that people can pay rents 
increased by rehabilitation costs. Let 


us remove red tape and create the 


concept of instant money, and use it 
to develop our own backyards. 

Let us also use federal guarantees 
to promote private investment in 
low-rent housing and to bring busi- 
nesses and industries into ghetto 
areas. Let us bring the poor into so- 
ciety by providing them with an eco- 
nomic function, and by making eco- 
nomically attractive the meeting of 
their needs. 

The second is the construction of 
new cities. While many planners 
have looked to new towns as a solu- 
tion to many urban problems, we see 
them as a way of dealing with the 
increasing migration of black farm 
workers to the cities. The construc- 
tion of new cities offers tremendous 
opportunities for creation of new 
jobs, for the development of a whole 
new skilled population, and most im- 
portantly, for the creation of a new 
environment fit for men, black and 
white, to live in. 


PROTECTION AND 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


In my opinion there were two 
tragic omissions on the part of the 
white majority in the history of this 
nation—two cases of reneging on 
the trust of black people. One was 


c 
tite ne eat | 
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the failure to give freed slaves forty 
acres and a mule, a mistake we are 
paying for to this very day. The 


other was the failure to send fed- 


eral registrars into every black com- 
munity of the South, the day after 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 was 
signed. 

The failure of government is 
clearly shown when citizens are not 
protected in the exercising of their 
fundamental rights. A government 
which has passed laws that it will 
not enforce is courting disaster. 
How can such a government demand 
respect and allegiance from the citi- 
zens it ignores? 

We don’t ask for any more laws. 
We simply demand that constitu- 
tional rights be enforced. We are 
aware that political expediency de- 
termines decisions far too often. 
How else can we explain the prac- 
tice of rewarding political retainers 
with judgeships when it is known 
that they are part of the very sys- 


tem that denies justice to black 


Americans? 

A system of justice which depends 
upon ignorance and poverty to se- 
cure convictions is no justice. We 
support all reforms in this area— 
funds for legal assistance, bonding 
on personal recognizance, and so on. 

The role of local law enforcement 
agencies in provoking rebellions in 
our cities has been discussed to 
death. We can make specific sugges- 
tions so that better qualified men 
would serve as policemen in our 
communities. It is mandatory that 
the nation’s law enforcement agen- 
cies be men and women of high cal- 
iber, judgment and training. Manda- 
tory human relations training pro- 
vided through the assistance of Fed- 
eral funds; a massive recruitment 
program among minority groups; 
the raising of wage scales compa- 
rable to the new professionalization, 
and access for citizens to a review 
board made up entirely of civilians 
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to examine charges of police mal- 
practice are some aspects to be in- 
cluded in a minimum program. 

But we are also aware of the de- 
sire of too many police forces to 
look upon themselves as their own 
lord and master. CORE reminds 
this nation that enforcement agen- 
cies on all levels, from the CIA to 
the police force of Los Angeles are 
responsible to the people they serve. 
To accept their services on any other 
terms is to invite totalitarianism. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Let’s briefly review the employ- 
ment situation. The statistics are fa- 
miliar to all of us, but they only 
paint half of the picture. The other 
half, THE SOLUTIONS, will re- 
quire money and determination. 
However, the question of financing 
is really not the major problem. 
There is a problem far deeper and 
greater in scope: that is the attitude 
of government as well as private in- 
dustry as to their responsibility to 
the millions of poor and unemployed 
citizens in this country. : 

It is appropriate here to cite the 
following statistics: In August 1965, 
the white unemployment rate was 
4.1% and the Negro unemployment 
rate was 7.7%, the traditional level 
of almost twice as many unem- 
ployed blacks as whites. Presently, 
white employment is down to 3.5% 
while at the same time, Negro un- 
employment has risen to the tragic 
figure of 8%. The gap continues to 
widen. Among young men of 18 to 
24, the national rate of unemploy- 
ment is 5 times as high for Negroes 
as for whites. In addition to the 
problem of unemployment is the 
hidden factor of equal pay for equal 
work. Negroes with Ph.D.’s make 
$4,000 less than white Ph.D.’s. 

With statistics like these, even 
people educated in the _ public 
schools of our major cities can fig- 


ure out that employment is a na- 
tional problem and must be dealt 
with on a national level. And by the 
way, we don’t agree that one nation- 
al solution is to lower the unem- 
ployment rates by sending nearly 
400,000 employables to a war in 
Southeast Asia. 

The Congress of Racial Equality 
believes that immediate corrective 
measures must be instituted. The de- 
velopment of Negro skills is being 
prevented by racist practices by 
both government and private indus- 
try. Organized labor has not cleaned 
its own house yet. The opening up 
of apprentice programs across the 
board could be a first step. For ex- 
ample, in New York City, according 
to a recent article in the NEW 
YORK TIMES, the plumbers and 
electricians unions continue gross 
discriminatory practices to the ex- 
tent that only about 25 Negroes are 


electricians and plumbers in this_ 


great American city, the “example” 
of democracy. 

First, we should consider creation 
of jobs for the poor. We do not have 
in mind “make work” programs, but 
programs which would affect the 
hard-core unemployed. The Scheuer 
Amendment to the anti-poverty act 
can be used as a basis if Congress 
will appropriate sufficient funds to 
make the amendment achieve the ob- 
jectives for which it was designed. 
In such a program, jobs would have 
career potential and should raise the 
level of hope for those affected. 


In such a program for example, 
young Negro high school graduates 
from the ghetto who are often found 
idle on the streets for lack of job 
opportunities, who are functionally 
dead as far as the American econ- 
omy is concerned, can be brought 
back into the life of the economy 
by using them as teachers for ele- 
mentary school children. They can 
teach reading and recreation activi- 
ties, and be paid by the government 
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for doing so. They can set up classes 
in storefronts, churches, and other 
private and public places for young- 
er teens. These high school grad- 
uates can thereby increase their 
worth to themselves and to the com- 
munity, and at the same time, earn 
money. 

Secondly, thousands of ghetto 
dwellers can be employed in hos- 
pitals. There are tasks too numer- 
ous to mention which can be per- 
formed by unskilled persons, reliev- 
ing nurses and other hospital per- 
sonnel to attend to their primary 
tasks. Such sub-professional jobs in- 
herently have potential for advance- 
ment. In addition, libraries are un- 
derstaffed, city streets are filthy, 
parks need more employees. All of 
these and many other needs can be 
alleviated by giving people employ- 
ment in their own communities, 
with the financial support and as- 
sistance of the federal government. 


Employment and urban redevelop- 
ment go hand in hand. We need to 
construct hospitals, schools and 
numerous other community facili- 
ties. We need housing rehabilitation 
and thousands of new housing units. 
In this connection, the federal gov- 
ernment should only aid those cities 
who demand that the labor force for 
these endeavors come _ primarily 
from the ghetto community. A per- 
centage of units should be stipulated 
to be built by qualified Negro prime 
and sub-contractors, and all contrac- 
tors should be required to draw 
some construction workers from the 
community. If we can force builders 
to observe certain requirements of 
structural engineering, there is no 
reason why we cannot certify them 
to observe requirements of human 
engineering. 

Another primary concern of ours 
is the operation of businesses by 
black people in their own communi- 
ties. In this too, there is much more 
that must be done by the federal 


government. It has been almost im- 
possible for black men to obtain 
financing from the white banking 
and mortgaging community. 

The recent action by the govern- 
ment which put the Small Business 
Administration under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce, CORE believes, was a regres- 
sive act. SBA, when removed from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
was removed from the more progres- 
sive philosophies toward self-help 
programs for the poor. Since its 
creation, however, SBA has _ not 
worked effectively. It needs massive 
funds and drastic re-vamping to 
create self-help businesses in ghetto 
areas. In fact, to qualify for a SBA 
loan you really have to prove that 
you don’t need money. 

We need many more black-owned 
businesses in our black communi- 
ties, employing local residents. Sec- 
retarial schools and small business 
training programs should be sup- 
ported by government funds. Coop- 
eratives and credit unions should be 
encouraged. 

In Baltimore, for 
CORE’s Target City, CORE has 
many success stories to its credit. 
Led by Walter Brooks and staff, it 
is an example of what CORE can do 
in an urban area when there is co- 
operation with business, local of- 
ficials and government. A job train- 
ing program for auto mechanics, gas 
station operators and managers of 
small businesses was funded Mon- 
day, December 5th, as a cooperative 
effort by the Department of Labor, 
the Humble Oil Company and po- 
litical leadership on local, state, and 
federal levels. 

Shortly after the first Watts riot 
in 1964, CORE established Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, a job development 
agency for unemployed young men 
whose slogan was “Learn, Baby, 
Learn.” Without federal grants or 
foundation money, a self-help effort 


example, 
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was developed by CORE and the 
people in Watts, in cooperation with 
several corporations which contrib- 
uted materials, facilities and train- 
ing. With federal grants and founda- 
tion money, Operation Bootstrap 
could extend its operations and real- 
ly become a unique demonstration 
of constructive building of a com- 
munity. 

In Louisiana, CORE helped to 
create a sweet potato cooperative 
which is now successfully support- 
ing 375 Negro and white farmers. 

The Congress of Racial Equality 
will continue to do its share. If gov- 
ernment, private industry, and labor 
do theirs, full employment and pro- 
ductivity can be a reality for all. 


SUMMARY 


In summary .. . this urban crisis 
must come into this room. The an- 
guish of poor people—black people 
fenced into the squalid ghettoes— 
must actually govern your delibera- 
tions. The themes repeat endlessly — 
the ghettoes are here, polluted by 
racism and cynicism—and the peo- 
ple are here, shattered, humiliated 
and vengeful. Nothing short of an 
immense national commitment, 
spending the nation’s resources on 
life as easily as we spend them on 
death-in-battle—nothing short of 
this can take us out of this dishon- 
orable time of our history. 

We in CORE will do what we can 
—and it will not always suit you. 
Today I have urged you to re-de- 
fine your commitment and I have 
presented dozens of programs that 
can, if enacted and administered 
with integrity, reverse the river of 
violence and hopelessness. And be- 
yond all of this, | would hope that 
you heard me say even more: 


1. For God’s sake, end this terrible 
war in Viet Nam. And take the 
incredible costs of killing and 


use them to save the lives of the 
poor. 


Bring Black men home to re- 
build their own lives, their own 
communities. 


Understand that there is no 
longer time for the utopian 
dream—integration will only 
come when strong black men and 
women with pride are fully 
functioning in our society. 
Throw out the rule-book of ed- 
ucation. Create a National Board 
of Education dedicated to the 
task of stopping the maiming of 
black children’s minds, and give 
them a heritage instead of a 
bayonet. And stop the system- 
atic production of racist-minded 
white children. 


Create jobs—real jobs, honor- 
able work. Change the course of 
rivers, build highways, landscape 
our nation, and let us do the 
job. In the entire history of the 
immigrant American, the North- 
ern Negro is the first to be de- 
nied the right to build his own 
land. 


And build homes that men and 
women can live in—not just in 
the fringes of the city, but in the 
heart of the ghetto—and let 
those who are the veterans of the 
slums be the beneficiary of these 
homes. 


And remember that black people 
are the victims of public media 
—the victims of stereotypes and 
canned violence. 

And stop the backlashes, the hys- 
teria . . . because we intend to 
do what we must do with or 
without you. Twenty-two million 
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American black people are in- 
deed emerging into a massive 
political consciousness—we will 


be reckoned with .. . there is 
no form of slavery, however 
subtle, that we will ever coun- 
tenance again. 


FOOTNOTES 


1(N. Y. Times—11/16/66) “More 
than 80% of the 1,700 college gradu- 
ates trained for teaching this summer 
in a seven week emergency program 
have been assigned to schools with 
heavy concentrations of disadvantaged 
pupils.” Said one principal: “We have 
committed a horrible and horrendous 
crime in assigning these youngsters to 
classes that require an expert of ex- 
perts.” 


2 (N. Y. Times 12/1/66) From a re- 
port to the President by the National 
Advisory Council on Education of the 
Disadvantaged made Nov. 30, 1966, an 
evaluation of the $250,000,000 spent 
on specific summer education proj- 
ects for disadvantaged children earlier 
this year, went on to say: “Yet in most 
communities studied, the special proj- 
ects for the poor ‘were alarmingly de- 
ficient in facing up to this need.’ ” 


3(N. Y. Times 11/24/66) Report 
submitted by Dr. Robert Vinter, Assoc. 
Dean of University Michigan School 
of Social Workers and Dr. Rosemary 
Sarri, Assoc. Prof. of Social Work, fi- 
nanced by the President’s Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and the Dept. 


of H.E.W. 


4Floyd B. McKissick, “Is Integra- 
tion Necessary?” New Republic, De- 
cember 3, 1966, pp. 33-36. 


>The controversy over I.S. 201— 
One view and a proposal by Preston 
Wilcox, Prof. of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University School of Social Work. 
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NATIONAL CORE PROGRAM 


BALTIMORE 


Under the leadership of Target City Project 
Director, Walter Brooks, CORE has been the 
catalyst for: 

1. The organization of more than 100 low- 
paid workers into the independent Maryland 
Freedom Union which has already boosted 
wages from 35¢ an hour to $1.50 for its 
members. 

2. The funding and implementation of a 
job training program around a service station 
leased by CORE by the Dept. of Labor and 
the Humble Oil Co. for 50 young men who 
were high school drop-outs. 

3. The development of independent com- 
munity groups throughout Baltimore including 
welfare recipients, government employees, 
tenants of various housing projects, residents " 
interested in political reform, Negro small | 
businessmen and professionals seeking an ts 
automobile dealer’s franchise. COR 
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LOUISIANA 


Under the leadership of Louisiana Director, 
| , Ike Reynolds, CORE has been the catalyst for: 
7. | 1. Organizing voter registration drives and 
-_ oe | : of political campaigns, culminating in the elec- 

: | sane tion of eight candidates for school boards, the 
first Negroes elected to such positions since 
Reconstruction. 

2. The formation of the Grand Marie Vege- 
table Producers Co-op, Inc., whose 375 black 
and white farmers, are growing and market- 
ing sweet potatoes. 

3. Assisting local groups in the deseg- 
regation of schools, protesting police prac- 
tices, and opening employment opportunities 

, , through community organization, economic 
Sweet Potato Cooperative boycotts and training workshops. 


” 


LOS ANGELES (WATTS) 


Under the leadership of Senior Field Secretary Lou 
Smith, CORE has been the catalyst for: 

1. The birth of Operation Bootstrap, a job-training 
community center totally supported by funds from the 
local community. 

2. The formation of a cooperative computer service 
business, owned and operated by Negro youth who were 


recent graduates of Operation Bootstrap. Lou Smith 
3. The organization of a welfare mother’s union O ' 
. ; : : peration 
which has already had an impact upon public assistance hictetriip 


agencies in California. 


CORE is a national organization. In addition to the above projects, supported and initiated 
by National CORE, the national office provides services for 200 chapters and 100,000 con- 
tributing members. CORE chapters from Long Island to Berkeley, from Cleveland to Miami, 
have also developed programs in their communities for neighborhood improvement, con- 
sumer education, freedom schools, leadership training, redress against police abuse, school 
desegregation and for quality education. 
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STATIC 


GREETINGS 


This is the first issue of 
your Staff Static Sheet. It is 
designed to keep the lines of 
Communications between field staff 
and the National Office buzzing. 


it is our hope that this sheet 
will come to you twice a month, 
It will include personal experien- 
ces of field staff, progress ree — 
ports, information on what is going 
on in the National office and a 
financial report. 


Since this is your information 
shcet, it is impcrativ® that you 
provide us with as mucn material 
about yourself and your work as you 
possibly can. Wwe would like to do 
a clese-up of one or two fi="" 
staff persons per issuc so as t5 
draw them closer together, 


{[f you have any suggestions as 
to how this sheet can be improved 
please send those up to us right 
away so that we can begin to ime 
plement them, 

SKAKIKIKKKKREKERRERE 


BITS AND PLEC FS 


L, Floyd McXissick goes to Cambodia 


2. wational Office to MOVE to 
HARLEM, hopefully by August lst, 
Cost of monthly rental fee is to 
be less than % of what it. 
presently is. 

3, Friday, July 22nd. Demonstration‘ 

in support of Freedom struggle. 

of Black south Africans, To 
promote’ "YTERNATIONAL BLACK 

FOWER.. 


h. SA TE Die 
One Male TASK FORCE WORKER 
for the western Region: <9 work 
with Field Secretary, Lou Smith. 


SALARY: $50.00 per week. 


5. in the very near future we will 
be able to have some 2LACK POWER 
buttons and posters made, We 
will sce to it that each field 


staff person recieves a numberof 
these. 


6, LET US HAVE YOUR MATERIAL FOR 
THC NEAT ISSUE OF THIS NEWS 
SHEET. WE NEED YOUR SUPFFORT. 


THE RITTER SWEET CONTROVERS* 
V ff 1CK POWER" | ’ 


Herbert Callender 


Director of Organizatio: 


The sweetness that appears to me 
in this obviously Bitter <-ntro- 
versy over the slogan "3lack Power 
and the program that comes with it 
is this, for the first time we hav 
been. able to clearly state our po- 
sition of aims and goals of the 
meverment. How sweet it is to call 
a space a spade, : 


We have been organizing in the 
rural areas of the south and the 


‘| ghettoes of the north for power, 


Black power. for years this has 
been cone and we suddenly decided 
to say it and bedlam has broken ~ 
loose. 


Black Fower as a slogan, is only 
bitter in the gense that many 
people who claim to have been, “on 
our side”, have suddenly rejected 
the idea of Black people having 
power, It is truly a bitter pill 
to swallow, hearing these buzzards 
cecry the rovement for moving. 
Their misinterpetetions and dis- 
tortions of what we are saying is, 
to say the least, aggravating. ¢ 
are now and have always been worke 
ing for Llack Fower through econo- 
mic and political action, Without 
Elack Power being developed in cor 
munities across this country, blac 
participation in this socicty will 
mever become a reality, The 
following statement is where i’. 
stand officially, on the issue of 
Black fower: HERE WE STAND; 


«mt this time, when. 4 national 
controversy is raging around the 
idea of "Black Power", we want to 
be sure that our friends understan 
what Llack Fower means to us at 
CORE, 

/ 

Black Power seeks to unite the 
black voice in both racial pride 
and in the fradition of our multi- 
racial nation. Just as the Irish 
sougot a political base, as labor 
joined in unions, so the Afro« 
American must seek to change his 
life-condition, 


Black Fower is not black supre- 
macy, UGlack Power does not ex- 


clude whites from any segment of 
Continued on page 2 column 1 


HER 


WE STAND. ‘nap 
a 
soulitsi nf Haley. 

This is not a "business as usua: 
report because business is not as 
usual, Here I propose to deal wi 
ways and means of interim financii 
support for CORE in the South whi. 
we are going through the long 
struggle toward financial stabili’ 
Let me say before going further t: 
a report on general programs and 
personnel in Louisiana was submit’ 
ed in May, with the assumption thi 


this wruld carry over to the con- 
vention, The report did not in- 


| the Negro Revolution - it welcomes 
| them, not on past paternalistic 

| terms, but with full recognition 
of the role the Negro must. play in 
the struggle for Total Equality. 
Black Fower advocates political and 
economic competition within the 
framwork of our democracy, Elack 
Power seeks to change the condi- 
tions which cause alienation, desa 
pair, and, ultimately riots. — 


Elack Power is a new expression 
of an old concept, it speaks dir- 


ectly to black people who have not 
as yet really been reached by all 
the efforts and appeals of the 
civil rights movement. 


We at CORE believe that slack 
Power is entirely consistent wit¢ 
our philosophy and our goals. 


clude coverage of budget or summe? 
program; both were as vague in Ma: 
as they are now, Other states---’ 
Mississippi, Florida Worth and 
South Carolina are represented at 
the convention by staff people whc 
can explain their operations of — 
recent detes, 


KAKAAA IIR RID RK IAAI IIT AKI 1s 
| To get to the point of this re- 


FAREWELL TO RICHARD - port--means of support are, at pre 
| ent, few in number, ‘We can scek — 


Me, Richard Haley, CORE Southern funding for particular programs f3 
Director, came to us in 1960, At other organizations such as the | 
that time he was a floating field Scholarship, Education and Vefens< 


seeretary. When the freedom Rides Fund or the Voter Edueation rrojec 


began, he was stationed in Jackson, Of the het ps xegional Council. 
Mississippi to act as laison be- We can seek Community suppose for 


tween National Office and the riders Projects in those communities. «- 
because of the importance of this can attempt special fund-raising . 


ob. he never got the chance to efforts We can, of course, look 
aaeticinane in oe of the actual to chapters and National office fc 
riding, however, the racist bigots ‘Some help. 


in Jackson decided that he should go , | 
to jail anyway and thus, he was SEDF, for instance, has sponsore 


arrested, After things had become a large part of our South Caroline 
somewhat quited down in the ctones Voter registration program, This 


he was made the Associate Nation, ‘Sustained drive has yielded better 
Director in 1962, a position whiah veturng than any other voter regis 
he retained until 1964. Because he © tration raapaign with which I am 


if felt that he could best serve CORE acquainted, and it should be said 
if and the movement in the South, he now, that Jim. MeCain, Frank Robine 


was made Southern Directo:, a posi* nd umerson Brown deserve great 
tion he holds to the pregent time, credit for the job. On Ee streng 
After two and a half years of of their accomplishment i propose 


that CCRE expand the South Carolin 
having to fight the racists, the Voter Kegistration Project, That 
bigots and the bill collectors, 


5 C- f fal b. 
Richard has decided to leave us,in ig wosene oceys Ve 


“ h ss 
hopes that he will be able to offer mit a budget for a six-mont pro 


; gra hich CORE ld ask SEDF t 
his talents to humanity at home as sah in teen 1s poeakbhe: lf 
well as abroad, 


total s ort could not be obtaine 
Like most other people who have ” rig « ni 7 


ked dj aye it would be our job to work out a 
worked directly with us for a practical formula involving some o 
number of years and for one reason 


the other available sources of su Y 
or another: have to leave, we know, . . 


and we're sure Dick too knows , that port. 
he will never really be very far 
away. 

So let us . not say goodbye, but 
rather, let us say soelong f21 
right now, cause if you don't call 


| : us, we WILL call. — now. Moreover, I would like to se 
Lots of Luck Dick in whatever the project take place at a locatir 


you decide to do. We will miss you Withip easy reach of southern trai 
and hope that. you' 11 miss us so ees, who would be paid travel, sub- 


badly that you'll hurry back to thatsistence and some additional stirs: 
Southern office, SC LONG BROTHER durning the training period, That 
: i eontinued page 3 column 2 ~— 


Nor is sLDF limited to just vote 
registration, I believe there is 
need yet, for ae staff-training cov 
balanced between informetion anc 
method than has been the case up t 


. nia 
Associate Tingedn WAR cor 


Few of us realize the enormous 


cost of the civil rights and human 


rights struggle in America, 


3 R ii 


period would be three weeks, or the 
equivalent in weekends or some com- 
bination of the two, 


Anticipating some objections to. 
SEDF, 1 would say that at. this point 


| “ho can compute the value of the CORE must simply brush aside any 
life of Vincent Dahmon, age 65, of fears of violation of its autonomy 
Jatchez, Mississippi? His head was by contributing groups. Our very 


blown off by the &u flux Klan 
around the time of the Meredith 
March, 


“hat. is the worth of the Life of 
COKE staffer Michael Robinson, age 
22 of Los Angeles, killed in an 
auto accident in Louisiana? He 
dicd in action on duty, 


There are countless other CCRE 
staffers who have been beaten, 


existence is so precarious that lI 
view any honest means of retaining 
staff on their present jobs, as a 
legitimate means. Some time ago ! 
proposed that staff be reduced to 
one field secretary per state, Il 
feel now that that was a completely 
defeatist. attitude. We have not 
probed to the bottom of our resource 
potential, and we should not stanc 
by and watch CCRE staff drift away 
while there is a possible resource 


illegally arrested and who must liveleft, 


in fear , who have not been paid. 
The cost is high. 


But thase of us who are left on 


COhE's staff, regardless of obstac- 


les, must fight on for Freedon, 
Peemacy., SLACK POWER pivccecccskee 
ourvivel. 


KIERRIEKRBRER AI IAKEERRERREREE 
iii IRIBUTE 


Cnee upon a time the Pronx CORE 
chapter was a large membership 
group that worked on everything 
and anything that seemed to be 
seared toward getting some Freedom 
for black people in the United 
states. Today, Sronx CChE is a 
mere handful of dedacated people, 
there are about cight of them, The 
chairman, Sol Herbert, came into 
the National office one day about 
a month and a half ago and talked 
with us about the seriousness of 
the financial picture, *«e talked 


about the fact that field staff was 
really suffering because they could 
10t get their pay nor any expenses, 


ie then asked for a list of those 


field staff people who had families 


to support. At that time we had 
no idea as to what he was planning 
to do. Later we found out that he 
ond the Eronx chapter got together 
and decided that they would emp ty 
their treasury and split up what 
they had between the field staff 
neonle. They managed to send $10 
cach to five field workers and now 
“-hat the National convention is 
over, they are going to continue 
this project. 


Yn behalf of every field saff 
person, we would like to take this 
spportunity to thank Sol Herbert 
‘ad Sronx CORE, We think that a 


little note should be sent to_ them 
from cach of you. Thank you EROLMA 


Now seems to be the best time to 
inform you that I am stepping out 

of the job as Southern Director, 
effective sugust lst. Fferhaps it 
seems contradictory to speak of hold 
ing staff together and myself resign 
ing, but the Southern Office can no 
longer function as such, Communica- 
tion by mail is not sufficient to 
maintain effective liaison between 
the office and the other states oute- 
Side Louisiana, but there are not! 
funds to make travel possible, ther 
are not funcs to support projects, 
to add personnel, to held conferen- _ 
ces, to resume research, 4 southern 
director, once a necessity*or CORE, 
is now a luxury. Thus I regard my 
resignation as one of the essential 
steps toward holding the staff toget: 
her, there are of course, other per 
sonal reasons why I feel it is best 
» both for CChE and me, that I resig 
now. 


fis the size of the Southern Staff 
has been steadily whittled down I 
have had the opportunity to learn to 
know more of you. Wou are 4 very 
impressive group pf people: You ear: 
the smallest pittance, you get next 
to no support in money, ,¢equipmerit or 
publicity; even the communfies where 
you work run cold as well as hot, 
Still you work long and well. this 
expertice is no accident; it comes 
from experience, Most of you have — 
:: @@en in your respective communities 
a long time; you have learned people 


and problems; you have learned effec- 


tive methods of dealing with them. 
Consequently, you are an asset that 
CORE can ill afford to lose, i's, 


sure it's clear that I refer not on’ + 


to people who are officially staftr 


members, but also to that small grou: 


of local volunteers who have worked 
steadily for tnany months, shoulder 
to-shoulder with the CORE Task Force 
and Field Secretaries. 


Continued on Tage 4 column 1 


Southern Keport Haley 
C-ntinued from pg. 3 col 2 


All this is to say 1 am proud to 
have worked with all of you and 
sorry to leave you, With these 
words-=- the best 1 can find.to 
convey my deep feeling for all 
of you---my job is now complete, 

Il wish you well. 


Wh bi SAT KRRKERKEEKARKEREEKE 


Fotal income to date $13,828.05 
16,400.11 


(NE Re a SA RENT LE 6 


7° 2,5/2.06 


Total Expenditures 
Overdrawn at bank 


AREKKKEKKHKRIREREKS KERRI 
South Car. E : 


a 
Campaizn 
J — i 
fFolitical Action Maeckes’ 

1966 marks the year in which Negroe 
-n South Carolina have made their 
rove to enter the political arena in 
ull force. Because of this deci- 
ion, more Negroes offered themselves 
or political office this year than 
ny other previous time in this 
ountry,. . Negroes ran for political 
ffices in 12 different counties in 
outh Carolina in the past clevtion 
th a total of 24 candidates. They 
=fered themselves for political 
ffices from the S. C. State Senate 
seat down to Road Commissioners. Th 
'egro vote has had a bearing on the 
"itcome of many candidates running 
2x political office all over &+uth 
arolina, from the U.S. Senate down 
o the local county and city offiees. 


Cut of the 12 counties where Negroe 


*n for political offices, only three 


sunties were able to put Negro cane 
idetes in the second primary, all 
ther counties where “Negroes ran, 
yur candidates were defeated in the 
-irst primary, although many of them 
rade an excellent showing for the 
irst time. The Negroes in these 
aree counties led the race in the 
umber of votes casted in the first 
xrimary, These three counties were, 
‘Larendon, Hampton and killiamsburg. 
ne first primary took place June 
4th, the second was June 28th,. All 
egroes in the second primary in the 
‘counties mentioned above, were deé- 
‘eated in this primary race. We can 
vint, with pride, and consider this 


-ection successful when we Look back, 


victory after victory to tegroes whe 
ee Sor Dont and ensure 


t the entire political picture in 
outh Carolina. .Out of all our can- 
lidetes who ran, we were able to elec 
ymne Negro as a Road Commissioner in 
‘illiamsburg County. This is signi- 
icant, because his opponent was whit 
ind the first time a Negro has been 
lected by popular vote in S.C. in 
shis century, 

MORE 


h 


willins to do this. | 
Negro vote in this state will have 


- 


a bearing on any election if we get 
out the vote... 


_ in the second primary than 


voters also, 


€ 


all the people, 


Candidates running for Federal, Stat 
and local offices, are now seeking 


the iicsro vote openly. This is the 
first tire cundidates have been © 
From now on, th 


I am of the opinion - 
that Negroes will continue to offer 
themselves for political offices all 


over the state every time there are 


elections for public offices. 


The two counties where we concené 
trated our work, were very success- 


ful in getting out the vote in su- 
pport of the Wegro c-- didates who 
offered themselves for public office 


In Clarendon County, we lost the’ 
second primary by 236 votes, In 
Williamsburs County, we lost by 
about 1000 votes. Yet in both coun- 
ties, more Negroes turned out to 


oted in the first primary. Of 
course this was true of the white 
When we consider the 
number of siegro persons in both 
counties, who were casting a vote fc 
the first time in their lives, Il 
think we did fairly well notwith- 
standing we lost. A411 of us were 
very frustrated because we lost, but 
what is done, is done. whet must 
be done now, is for us to analyze 
our mistakes and profit by those 
mistakes to ensure us vittory the 
next time. The job to be done now 
is in the future, . There are mény' 
more Negroes in both ot these coun- 
ties who are still unregistered and 
one of our major efforts this summer 
is to see to it that tnece Negroes 
ger resistered, “we must also con- 
inue to carry on our political 
education program that’ proved so 
successful durning the past elect- 
ion. it is estimated that there are 


more than 2000 Negroes still un- 


registered in each of these two 
counties. Of course, onw must 
always realize that the greater 
number of these unregistered persons 
arc uns'tilled workers aud on the 
farms of white landowners. Yet we 
are determin to see that this job ° 
gets done, i 

In the general election which 
takes place in November, tne Neszo 


vote in &5.C. will have a telling 


effect on who will be elected, if 


we continue to work as hard or ha-c¢- 


ex,.than ee did in the past severai 
onths, the future can ard will brin 


ictory for others who will serve 
We cannot and must 
ot slacken our efforts at thas 
unction of the struggle. 


ON TC VICTCRY | 


—-* ° 


| Sone, Conaneale of Racial Equality 
BP on Park Row, New York 38, N. # 


THE CORB WAY. 


" CORE 's 3 way is  ateciplinea. nonavioleat action divected against the color line; the 
aves staid for a vigorous young organization, the Congress of Racial Equality. 


Helen Buckler 


i Pe Tn the late summe:. of 1941, sixteen boys - twelve white, four Negro - purchased tickets 
at the entrance gate of a laige outdoor swimming pool in Cleveland. The Negroes were 
- not refused. The management's methods of discrimination were move subtle than to break 
. outright the Ohio State Civil Rights Law. The youths put on their swimming trunks and 

went out to the pool where a large number were enjoying the cool water. As the sixteen 

- plunged in, up went a cry of "Nigger"! All previously in the pool got out and stood, 
ominously, on the bank. The newcomers continued to swim about. 


. Presently the management's tactics were divulged. As one of the Negro lads stood on the 
edge of this pool, a "toughie” approached and shoved him. The Negro chose to take it 
as an accident and only smiled at the White fellow. Finding he head not provoked a 
quarrel and not wishing to lay himself open to arrest by more overt action, the toughie. 
shrugged his shoulders and departed. The sixteen, when they had finished their swim, 

_ clambered out to sun themselves, still su-rounded by the potential mob. Again a Negro 
lad was shoved. He smiled and exteided his hand to the white fellow who was so surprised 
that, caught off guard, he shook the proffered hand. No hostilities developed. | 


Later, as the group left the park, police, called by the management, took their names 

and admonished them not to return. When the boys pointed out that, as they understood 
it, the law said all people had the right to enjoy public facilities, the police asked: 
“Who are you, communists?" "No, Christians," answered the boys. "Then, a policeman 

demanded, ‘why are you coming here trying to stir up trouble?” 


Trouble, felt the youths, who had been doing some thinking on the matter, had been going 
on for a long time. They suspected that crowds might be led toward tolerant action as 
- well as away from it, if some would only concern themselves about the matter. 


Two weeks later they returned to the pa:k. This time they sent in an “advance guard” of 
“white boys to mingle with those in the pool, enter into their play and establish comrade- 
ship. Later, when the mixed group entered the pool, the taunting cry went up again. As 
before, boys started to leave the water. ‘What's the matter?" the advance guard asked 
their new companions. ‘Look, Niggers," came the reply. ‘Aw, heck, what's the diff? Come 
on, have fum. They've got the right to be here any how." Hardly anyone left aad the 
whole crowd swam on amicably without incident. 


Some months later, in Yellow Springs, Ohio, site of Antioch College, white students, tak- 
ing seriously some of the discussions in their sociology classes, invited Negro studénts 
from nearby Wilberforce Unive.-sity to go with them to a movie. Instead of remaining in 
‘the segregated section at the back of the movie house, the Negroes went foiward with 
some of the white students. The manager asked the Negroes to move. Without a word they 
shifted to prearranged vacant seats beside other white friends, seats scattered all over 
_ the front of the house. They kept on moving. The manager could not be everywhere at 
-onee. Finding that most of the audience was quite neutral, he finally gave up, and 
; ee Jim Crow custom that had no actual validity in popular demand melted away. 


load Lee 


Restaurant Experinient 


In Chicago, late one night in the spring of 1942, two men, one white, one Negro, entered 
a small, but well set-up coffee shop in a good residential neighborhood. They asked for 
a cup of coffee and were refused service. Several ensuing interviews with the manage- 
ment failed to dislodge the policy of discrimination, which was said to be due to the un- 
willingness of patrons to eat beside Negroes. The management, asked how it knew patrons 
felt this way, admitted that the question had never been put. It was suggested that the 
management try serving Negroes for a short period, and if the trial resulted in loss of 
business, the loss would be made good. The management refused to experiment. 


After several weeks of such efforts, during which the management had put up a sign read- 

ing, "We reserve the right to seat our patrons where we choose,” a group of twenty-one 

persons entered the coffee shop in the late afternoon. Among them were university stu- 

dents, business and professional people, men and women, a young minister or two. The 

majority were white, but included in the group were Negro men and women. All were well 

mannered and quiet. They distributed themselves in the coffee shop, some at the counter, 

some in the booths. Since the shop could seat only forty, the newcomers fairly well | 
filled the place. | 


The management immediately asked the Negro men, who had seated themselves at the counter, 
to descend to the basement where, it was said, Negroes were served. They refused, say- 
ing they wished to sit with their friends. The management then tried to persuade two 
Negro women, who had entered a booth with white friends, to move to a booth in the rear 
of the shop. They, too, refused. Whereupon the management telephoned for the police. 


Meanwhile, though food had been placed before the whites in the group, they would not 

eat unless their Negro companions were served. All maintained an unruffled demeanor. 

some read, others, chatted quietly. Two police officers arrived. Apprised of the situa- 
tion, they declined to have anything to do with it, since there was no disturbance what- 
ever. Asked by the management if they would not eject the group on the grounds that 

the coffee shop reserved the right to seat its patrons where it wished, the officers C 
replied, ‘There is nothing in the law that permits us to do that," and they left. After 

an hour the management, seeing that this new style sit-down strike was costing business, 


capitulated and served the entire twenty-one. - 


How did the general public react to this experiment to secure racial equality as 
guaranteed by law? Those who entered late seated themselves beside the Negroes at the 
counter without any fuss. As customers took in the situation, they lingered with interest 
to see the outcome. One elderly gentlemen who, with his wife, had been present through- 
out, approached members of the group in the street afterward and said: "I had no idea 
there was discrimination here in Chicago. I thought that was what we were fighting | 
against in the war. Good Luck to you!” A woman patron asked to join the group in any 
further endeavors to break the color bar. Subsequent visits to the coffee shop found 

the management ainiably serving all alike -- nor did there appear to be any fall-off in 


business. 


A New York Skating Rink | | 


In Syracuse, early in 1943, two young men, a white and a Negro, applied for tickets at 
the window of a large downtown soller skating rink. The clerk stated there was a capa- 
city crowd. The boys stood aside, watching others arrive and be admitted. They pointed 
out the fact to the clerk, who maintained these newcomers had had reservations. The 
young men asked the next prospective customer if he had a reservation. When he said 

he had not, they took his name and address for evidence. He was not refused a ticket. 
When the two approached the clerk, a third time, she grew flustered and called the mana- 
ger. Irritated, he thundered that no Negro or Italian had entered his rink for twenty | 


years. The two young men left. Sek 


te a ee a a a en 


Later, a committee presented its plea for :.on-discrimination with the confident assump- 
tio:. that the manager would waut to comply with it. They were quiet and calm, but firm. 
They showed they knew the law and had collected concrete evidence that it had been broke... 
The manager gave the usual argument that interracial attendance would lead to rowdisni. 
After forty minutes discussion, he agreed to a trial period of non-discrimination. No 
difficulties have ensued and the New York Civil Rights Statute is now observed by that 
rink. 


The People Behind It 


A few score more such incidents could be cited, from New York to Seattle. In each case 
individuals, frequently young college students, sometimes business and professional 
people or religious workers, had begun by looking at discrimination in a new light. They 
saw the absurdity of practicing at home a doctrine of racial superiority that was being 
combated abroad. They saw, too, their own guilt in acquiescing in the refusal of pub- 
lic services to Negroes ---- hotels, hospitals, theaters, residences, schools. They 
concluded that they must act as well as talk, that temporizing would no longer do. 


These conclusions seem to have cropped up after field trips by James L. Farmer, gra- 
duate of the School of Religion, Howard University, and former race relations secre- 
tary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Groups formed, some of the members being 
from the Fellowship of Reconciliation but not all. Later the spontaneous and isolated 
groups united to form the Congress of Racial Equality, with headquarters in Cleveland. 
The national body now has held its third convention. 


So far the organization's national treasury is a nominal one. Postage, mimeographed 
material, cheaply printed handbills are covered by small local contributions. Legal 
services, seldom required, have been contributed by members or their friends. Lead-- 
ership is voluntary. CORE's executive secretary is George M. Houser, an ordained 
Methodist minister, who has become race relations secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 


eiliation which contributes about a third of his time to the project. 


Today nine groups are affiliated in New York, Syracuse, Cleveland, Columbus, Oberlin, 
Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, and Denver. Others are working on the program in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Flint, Michigan, Indianapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 
All are vigorous, hard-hitting local COREs who hope to send over the country a tidal 
wave of public conscience about our cynical double standard of first and second-class 
citizenship, of foreign and domestic policy. An usually rigorous discipline is main- 
tained. CORES are committed.to direct but non-violent action. They are committed not 
to compromise with racial segregation, but to use constructive, not destructive ap- 
proaches to the situation. Groups, all interracial, submit to careful training. They 
do not enter upon negotiation that promises difficulties until they are sure that all 
members will be able to "absorb possible violence without retaliation." A two-months 
training school for CORE workers from all parts of the country was held in Chicago last 


summer. 


It is the procedure to try to understand the persons with whom they are dealing and 
what influences their actions, then to act confidently so that no one will retaliate 
on the level of fear, to talk factually, never vindictively, to express. courtesy and 
friendliness at all times. In other words, to use means harmonious with their ends. 
This relatively unexplored method of non-violent direct action, they feel, may develop 
a veally powerful technique for dealing with social conflicts. 


In a campaign to open certaiu restaurants in Chicago to white and Negro alike, the local 
CORE has carefully evolved a detailed procedure. First of all, members are informed 
what to expect in the way of discrimination. It may mean, they are told, outright re- 
fusal of service or even forcible ejection; it may mean being seated in an obscure cor- 
ner; or being served small portions or food not fit to eat; it may involve being over~ 
charged. CORE outlines certain helpful hints: etek Fin as 


" they say, "and assume you will have no trouble being served; dress 
neatly and appropriately; be observant at ali times, watch the reactions of customers 

and capitalize on sympathetic responses; tip your waitress and always pay your bill, 

even when overcharged, though calling attention to the fact. If served inferior food, 
take away a sample of it for evidence, in case it is decided to call a court case. [If 
no difficulty is encountered, express appreciation for courteous service to the cashier." 


"Be confident, 


CORE campaigns are based on careful planning. Every step is worked out in advance, 

and unforeseen on-the-spot decisions are made by a leader chosen beforehand, whom all 
have agreed to obey. Where service is refused or is poor, the follow-up is to attempt 
negotiation first. This is done through personal contact and by an interracial committee. 
If repeated negotiation fails, action then moves into passing out leaflets, picketing, 
talking to patrons, sit-down strikes. If all this fails the law may be appealed to in 
any of the twenty-two states* where a civil rights statute is on the books. But this 

is resorted to only when all other efforts fail and is not considered the most satisfac- 
tory solution. Usually they do not fail. 


*California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 


Tough Going 


In a Chicago restaurant, a place seating about four or five hundred people and having a 
big balcony, the manager, a prominent church-goer whom we shall call Mr. X, had refused 
to serve a white minister and his Negro friend. Repeated efforts at persuasion failed. 
Then handbills were prepared and distributed on the street to patrons of the restaurant. 


"In a democracy,’ read the first, “should all people be able to choose where they wish 
to eat?" Mr. X "states that his patrons uphold his policy of refusing to serve Negroes. 
We refer the question to you.” 


The next handbill said: "X's discriminates. Is this lawful?" and quoted from the De-~ 
claration of Independence and the Illinois State Law, Criminal Code 38, ending: "Racial 
discrimination and intolerance wherever they exist and undermines the foundations of 
democracy. No nation which is guilty of treating unjustly any segment of its people 

can be a potent force in a just and durable peace.’ A coupon was attached which carried 
the request to ‘tear off and leave with the cashier when paying bill.” It said: "To 
the Management of X's: I believe in ‘freedom and justice for all'...and pees at 
finding them mocked by undemocratic practices." 


A Sunday flier carried quotations against discrimination from Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish churchmen. "Is religion for Sunday or every day of the week? Is religion what 
you say, Or what you do?” 


Students an workers gave up their lunch to stand in all sorts of weather handing out 
leaflets which recounted the history of attempted negotiations and answered such hypo- 
thetical questions as Why Pick on X's; Who is Behind These Leaflets; What You Can Do 
About It. Many patrons tore off the coupons on the fliers and registered their protest 
with the cashier. Others came to the offices of CORE to report similar cases of discri- 
mination, or to ask to join in the effort to "secure democracy on the home front." 


ae Se 


Sitdown Strike 


Attempts continued to be made by whites and Negroes to be served in Mr. X's restaurant. 
Once they found egg shells in the sandwiches served them; another time garbage. Fi- 
nally after months it was decided that a sitdown strike would be necessary. 


At the dinner hour on the date chosen, shock troops of three and four whites entered 
the restaurant at intervals until about fifty were sitting at scattered tables on the 
main floor. Then a mixed group of two whites and seven Negroes entered. They were 
left standing in line while whites who came after them were promptly seated.. They con- 
tinued to stand. At the end of a half hour, Mr. X gave the order to seat them, which 
was done at a rear table where silver and dishes were heaped in disorder. Ten more 
CORE members arrived, all Negroes except one ; they were kept standing an hour and a 


half. 


During this time, the fifty whites in the advance guard refused to eat and quietly in- 
formed neighboring patrons of what was taking place. Patrons became so interested in 
this "democracy test" that they lingered to see the outcome. 


Mr. X telephoned for the police, who came, saw there was no disorder, and left. Then 
a white woman guest, not a member of the CORE group, asked one of the Negro girls 
standing in line to share her table. This inspired CORE members already seated to do 
likewise. In this manner all but two of the Negroes were seated and at this point 
the hostess ushered them to a table. Spontaneous, unrestrained applause swept the 


big restaurant. 


Over a Widespread Area 


It is not the plan of CORE to enroll large memberships. Groups must be cohesive and 
extremely well disciplined to carry out such programs. This is best done, the organ- 
ization feels, by keeping numbers small. Memberships usually run about fifteen or 
twenty to a hundred , at the most, and are in alli cases of both races. 


Results are being achieved. over a widespread area. In Denver, all movie theaters now 
admit Negroes to any part of the house. But before victory was won a Negro corporal 
in uniform was arrested by an MP on the call of the manager when he attempted to sit 
with a white friend on the main floor. The white friend accompanied them to the 
police station with a copy of the Civil Rights Statute of Colorado in his pocket. 

Upon its presentation, the police decided they had no grounds upon which to hold the 


corporal. 


In Colorado Springs, the policy of several restaurants has been changed and groups 
are now at work On movie houses. 


In Detroit, an interracial cooperative house and store have been set up. 


In Chicago, two interracial cooperative residences, one for young men, another for 
young women, now exist in otherwise segregated areas. There were friendly talks with 
the neighbors and no complaining witnesses appeared when the real estate companies 
attempted to invoke restrictive covenants in court. 


In Oberlin, faculty, students and townspeople, finding that there was no place where 
a Negro could get his hair cut, formed a cooperative, sold shares, and set up an inter- 
racial barber shop which is doing a flourishing, fine quality business. 


In Columbus, court action was finally resorted to, which has ended segregation in the 
big downtown movie houses. Here, it was necessary to bring suit simultaneously in a 
multiple number of instances to show a recalcitrant city administration that its more 
democratic citizenry meant business. Following upon this success, representative of 
practically every independently owned theater in central Ohio agreed no longer to dis- 
criminate. Says a field report, there have been "no complaints by operators showing | 
that any of the white patrons have complained, nor has there been any racial friction 
or decline in business resulting.” 


CORE carried on a campaign in several parts of the country against the Red Cross pol- 
icy of segregating the blood of whites and blacks for transmittal to the wounded. 

"Give your blood," urged CORE, "but protest this Jim Crow policy." Thousands of leafs 
lets were distributed pointing out that "it's all the same to him (the wounded man) and 
to science too:" Three hundred seventy-two protesting physicians, the American Associa- 
tion of Physical Anthropologist, and the Journal of the American Medical Association 
were quoted to the effect that chemical, physical, and microscopic tests have proved 
that white and Negro blood are identical and that "the segregation of the blood...is 
therefore not only unscientific, but is a grievous affront to the largest minority in 


the country.’ 


CORE has collected and publicized statements of employers showing satisfaction with 
Negro employees. It has tackled discrimination in department stores, barber shops, 
federal housing, universities, YMCA's. It has issued pamphlets listing restaurants 
which do not discriminate and inviting thoughtful people to patronize them. It is 
attempting to have restrictive covenants in real estate transactions declared illegal. 


Because of its good will approach, CORE has in most cases been able to secure the 

willing concession of those whose policy it seeks to change. "But we have no failures," 
points out Mr. Houser, “because we never regard a job as finished until we have won." 

CORE is eager to leave behind not a defeated opponent but a real supporter of racial : 
justice. Its difference from other movements lies in its belief that education alone | 
is insufficient, that violence is self-defeating, and that withdrawal would be immoral. 


CORE members have taken as slogan the words of Henry Thoreau: ‘What I have to do is 
to see, at any rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong which I condemn.” 
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CORE'S FLOYD MCKISSICK 
BY 
CHARLIE L. RUSSELL 


Ever since our forefathers were freed from slavery there has 
existed smongst us a conflict as how best to come to terms with this 
white=dominated society. Stripped to its essentials, the conflict has 
been between those who propose integration and those who propose 
ethnocentrism as a solution. 

Now, for other minority groups, these two solutions have not been 
incompatible: America, after all, is a pluralist society, and a study 
of the history of those minorities, (i.e., Irish, Italian, and Jewish) 
who have made it, clearly indicates that the growth of ethnic separatism 
is a precondition for eventual penetration into ruling circles and 
full economic integration. Theoretically then, there is no good 
reason why most black Americans should not be able to live simulta- 
neously -- as most white Americans do -- in two worlds; one integrated 
and the other, for the most part, separated. 

However, in practice, such is not the case; the black man has not 
been able to live in thee best of the two worlds. And the main reason 
that this conflict -- this unnatural division in our ranks -- is stil] 
with us is that white people through their institutions, (labor unions, 
foundations, the press, local and federal governments ,etc.,) have 


taken sides with the integrationists. Discrediting black ethnocentrism 


they have shoved forward the integrationists as the "responsible" 


black- ieaders. 
Mesmerizea by wnhive acceptance and ignoring history, the integra- 
tionists have raiied to see the need to develop their own commur.' vt ies 


as a base of power. They have urged black people to submerge their 


unorganized numbers in coalitions dominated by other organized groups. 
and they have urged black people to disperse themselves ir. white commu- 


nities; not realizing that a people have to know who "We" is beZore 
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they can start effectively dealing with "THEM" and "THEY"..., <ney 
have not realized that first you consolidate, then you intezgrave. 
Until recently, the ethnocentrists® organizations have not 5¢éér 
able to compete on an equal basis with the integrationists’ organiza- 
tions. Unable to get money and acceptance from white institut_ons, 
ironically, the ethnocentrists have been unable to attract those black 
people with the skilis necessary to carry out their programs. While 
senevally the ethnocentrists: organizations have been wel: meaning, 


‘2: > instance, the Muslims), they have most often been simply <.:..i7ec- 


-s ~~ ¢ 


clive Thus, instead of having two equals complimenting each othe.:, an 
.mcalance has sccurred,. 

However, with the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 
and the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) embracing Black Power -- 


a more poetic way of saying ethnocentrism -- the necessary balance is 
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--peire created. That .is why their presence on the scene is sucn a 


‘coeohy Sign. It is one thing for the NAACP to pit itself against 
..2 Muslims, and yet another thing for it to pit itself against COPr=, 
CORE like SNCC, has left the civil rights movement to join the Negro 
Movement; the volatile SNCC with its charismatic Stokiey Carmichael; 
the pragmatic CORE with its phlegmatic Floyd McKissick. 

While CORE no longer has the white beatnik image it had during 
the early sixties, it. is. still in a period of transition; there is 2590ut 
Uunat mixture of audacity and ambivalence that accompanies €4¢f% wureir 
with. tradition. 

Floyd McKissick became Natiosonai Director of CORE in March >- 1966, 
and one of his first innovations was the’moving of the Nationé. s.>+-2s 
from downtown Mannattan to uptown Harlem; its office, now iocéeu 
almost directly over Big Wilt's Smalls, looks across Seventn .-’ .: 

ix.2 Jennie Lou's Restaurant and the Truth Coffee Shop. On ente “in. 

va National office there is the sight of two busy receptionists; the 
ae white, matronly, warm and gracious - the other, dimpied, black and 

comely, hair’ nee transmitting tender viorations. But then the 

National Office is also Lincoln Lynch, CORE‘s Associate Director, 


taking time out from composing a fiery telegram to Governor Rocke- 


fei: er to coo inte the phone happy birthday to hisS son; a brighnt-eyed 


secre vary offering to share a Coke; long distance calls from ers =95 


—. 
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“| ssisSippi, Louisiana, and Baltimore; an African selling brigntly 
2o.oread material by the yard to a Sloe-eyed secretary who tenderly 
nestles her purchase to her breast; phones ringing; a snarp-witved 
youns man seeking legal advice; meetings; and Floyd McKissick: 

let Nam: "CORE is opposed to the war not only because of tne 
mocei issue, but also because the war is getting top priority. They've 


zot us fighting for other people to have rights that we don t even 


nave ourselves. Negroes are urged to be non-violent, but this war is 
Q classic example of how violent the white man can be..., this war is 


eo-colionialism, totally inconsistent with wnat we Say we 
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Booby Kennedy: "Kennedy has a sense of history and cestiny. its 
too early in the ball game..., think I’11 withbold my juczemens ana 


{ 


wait and see.’ 

Automation: ‘"Wnat does it mean for the Negro? Unemployrznvi" 

Lyndon B. Johnson: "He's playing the role of the great white 
fatner. Negroes must free themselves." 

The Job Coros: "A pre-induction center for Viet Nam." 

Born and educated in North Carolina, McKissick is a well Suiit man 
o> medium neight with an ironical smile often playing upon his face. 
4t 45, he is that unlikely blend of southern cunning, and northerr 
Suavity: He gives that persistant feeling that if you called «2s °and 


you'd find him holding aces back to back. It is hard to think ow ...%: 
- 
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as ever having been innocent, (at four he learned from a streetcar 
conductor that little black boys could not play up front with Little 
wnite boys, and as a Boy Scout of twelve, following the order of his 
Scoutmaster, he fell victim to the club of a white policeman who did 

not think black boys should be directing traffic.) Yet, one can imagine 
having mixed feelings about him as a youth since he always got ‘she 

girls because their mothers thought him so well mannered and nice; 


while all the time we knew that he was really a player iike the rest of 


us. 

Anile he speaks freely of himself, he is especially expansive when 
tae subject is CORE of the Movement: ; 

"My boy, the civil rights movement is over, deader than a door 
knob," he smiles, rearing back in his chair. "We‘re in the midst of a 
revolution, a black revolution. What's a black revolution? why, simply 
stated, it means a renaissance. A new awakening of the black conscience. 
Its Dlack Power: The securing of the necessary power to cnanze our 
lives and to decide what we want for ourselves..., the Siack revolution 
is a force for good, a force for change. The black revolution has six 
goals: 1. Economic power, more and better jobs; 2. An improved self 
image for the black man; 3. Development of a militant, intelligent, 


educated and dedicated leadership; 4. Political power; 5. Enforcement 


of federal laws that protect the rights of all men, and abolition of 


those laws tnat are used to punish people because they are black; 6. 
Consumer power, the development of a black consumer block to be used 
against those commercial forces who fail to recognize black people, 
employ them, and fail to give them franchise..." 

CORE has 100,000 members in 200 chapters scattered all over the 
countzy. It is ruled by the National Convention which meets annually 
and ds composed of representatives from the various local cnapters. 
Virvually autonomous, the local chapters form CORE's real strengtn, 
nd give it the flexibility that a national organization needs. For 
although black people form a distinct group in this country with similar 
pra cms, (housing, education, employment, police brutality, lack of 
ca .tal,ete.,) the intensity and refinement of these problems vary 
:rou, one part of the country to another. In Harlem, one or the problems 
is that black people do not really own any property (resident.iai or 
business), but this might not be true of black people in Atlanta or 
Chicano. Also, black people in one region of the country might be 
further along in their development; obviously the southern black man 
has a keener sense of community and is less apathetic than the north- 
ern black man. Additionally, in one city it might be feasible for black 
>. c.se to ally themselves with Democrats, in another it might be in 


“-é_r best interest to side with Republicans, and in another it might 


ce oest to act independently of either party. By virtue of its 


independence, each local chapter is able to decide which problems 
will be attacked first. 

Ofcourse, having autonomous local chapters can also create 
aifficulties for it places a strain on the National Office in terms of 
ovefall strategy and programs. This means that the National Director 
| meet have that special quality of being able to follow and lead at the 
came time. McKissick's whole life seems to have been a preparation for 
this job. | 

McKissick was influenced by two ministers: One, a Methoaist, tne 
other, a Baptist. 

"Both were my grandfathers," he smiles. "Both were zreet cal Kewe: 
2... I used to listen to them. They talked about things like the 
-iLcaiienable rights of men' and 'Man's right to be free', subjects 
ike that. From listening to them, I began to develop my own philo- 
sophy." And there was also the inner security that. comes from parents! 
love. His father, 'a jack of all trades', worked as a bellhop, a waiter 
etc., before becoming an insurance salesman. His mother worked as a 
cashier, For him to have become a school teacher would no doubt have 
utcerly pleased them both, and in the privacy of their hearts they must 
sometimes marvel at the marvel that their son is now. 

During World War II he married, and served in Europe as 4 Tecn- 
nical Sergeant. After the war, he returned to the campus to compicte 


his education. He attended Morehouse College (where he met Martin i. 


King), sot to know Whitney Young when he was at Atlanta University, 


and the legendary ‘Sugarfoot’ {the Boston Celtic s Sam Jones) when 
*h avtended North Carolina College. He joined his first ‘protest' 
sroup during this period, the Fellowship of Reconciliation; a group to 
which Bayard Rustin also belonged. His apprenticeship includes 
participation in numerous sit-ins, picket lines and other demonstrations 
long perore they became camp. MckKissick also joined the NAACP anc 
served as the North Carolina Youth Director. 

eee 1950, McKissick achieved national recognition by becoming the 
;irst. black student to graduate rrom the University of North Caroiina 
Law School. ix the narrassment he underwent at the University of 
orcs Sarolina (dead frogs in his room, water in his locker, and a live 
snéexe in his bed), was not a matter of public record, one could imagine 
aim going to law school simply to save money from iawyer’s fees: for 
his whole family has been in jail, and his children, Joycelyn, Andree, 
Fioyc, Jr., anc Charmain, were the first black children to attend 
elementary, junior high and high school in Durham, North Caroiina. 

_2. fact, when one visits the home, the first thing one notices 

.aside from discovering that his wife, Evelyn, is a groovey cook) about 
the McKissick family is their almost total involvement in the Movement. 


A conversation that begins with McKissick at the office may be completea 


at the dinner table where the family has gathered. * 


The McKissick family lives uptown, Harlem, in a home that is 
comrortable without being pretentious. Guests are entertained down- 
Stairs in an elongated room whose one excess is the huge mahogony desk 
from behind which McKissick presides; directly behind the desk looms 
a fireplace, to the left a bookcase, and to tne right a banner with 
large bold letters proclaiming: BLACK POWER, 

One evening, simply by chance, a rare occurrance: Movement people 
letting their hair down and talking about the Movement as if an 
outsider was not present. We had come to dinner with Bob Gore, and 
later found ourselves with Ruth Turner, and McKissick's elderst 
daughter, Joycelyn. Bob bought a fifth of bourbon. McKissick acted 
as the disc jockey, and played his favorite 78's: Bessie Smith, 

Jimmy Reed, Tampa Red, Lightnin' Hopkins, Leadbelly, Lulu Reed, etc. 
Slowly, names of towns like Danville, Wilmington, and Charlotte, end 
names of people like Bo Johnson, Williams, Jomnny, and Spike fillea 
the room; grim southern apparitions emerging from the past who seemed 
so at home in Harlem: 

"Oh Daddy, you remember Spike. Remember, he was the one who always 
wanted to be first in line,...remember?" 


"Hey, Floyd, man, how about that time in Danville, remember what 


that cracker sheriff said?" 


"Boy, that sure was a mean cracker..." 


“Vee...” a 
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And Johnny, you remember Johnny, he used to sing all the time. 
What ever happened to him?" 

"Johnny, Johnny Simpson?" 

"Vea, thac's him! What ever happened to him?" 


"ZT don't know... You know he was never the same after they 


whipped him that last time. Never the same. I'll never forget the 
way ne looked when he first came out of the hospital. But, in a way, 


i guess he was luckey..., remember what they did to Bo?" 


When the evening is finished the outsider's departure is filled [ 
with so many questions. What manner of men are these Movement people; : 
outnumbered by their opposition and all but unknown by the very 


so.e ror whom they fight? What inner force sustains them? But, 


at 


nen che evening ends there is a sense of relief,too: Around true 
..e€vers there is not much comfort for the outsider; besides, there 
is scuething disquieting in being confronted with the knowiedge that 
o.r people are in a real war with real blood being spilled ana you 
ave been but a spectator. 

Days later, back at the National Office, McKissick who travels a 
lot and often works late in the night, nods until there is talk of 


Black Power, and its effects upon CORE. Then his dark eyes become alert 


anad his mind active. Black people began to control CORE in 1963. Prior 


atte 


_to that time the National Board was predominately white. Now only one 
whit “person Serves on the board. So, in a sense, CORE has been 
moving towards Black Power for some time. Black Power has caused many 
whites to leave the organization. However, they are being quickly 
replaced by black people who are attracted to CORE because of its 
Black Power stance, and CORE's membership is actually increasing. But 
with CORE fast becoming a black organization, a money problem has been 
created; the various foundations, as they have done so often in the 
past, have again taken sides - they give theas money to the Urban 
League and the NAACP, 

In terms of program, Black Power has caused CORE to gravitate 
towards those with the greatest needs, the black poor. CORE has become 
involved in programs like the Grand Marie’ Project in Louisiana, a 
sweet potato cooperative, and has helped to elect several blacx 
people in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia to political office. in 
Baltimore, there is the quite successful "Target City Project," a 
program geared to organize. black people into effective economic and 
political power blocs. Demonstrations are no longer the only criteria 
for belonging to CORE, and while CORE's basic philosophy has not 
changed, it is aimed more directly toward black people. 


Of course, the slogan "Black Power" does raise some larger questions- 


of tactics and timing. We realize that there is such a thing as 


- 
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Italian Power, Jewish Power, Irish Power, Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
Power, etc., and that it is not perpetuated by chance, nor specifically 
ordained by God. We are also aware of the fact that on a national 
level, Anglo-Saxon Protestants control the military, communications 
“eiia, political, and banking/industrial institutions. Further, we 
anow tnat in New York City the Jews control education, the italians 
control construction, and the Irish control the police. Between then, 
khe Jews and Italians split the clothing industry, night clubs and 
entertainment, and the rackets. Therefore, we see a need for black 
people to have power. But, while one can agree with the concept of 
Black Power, one can still question the slogan, "Black Power", itself. 

Other groups do not talk about their power, they practice it; 
once a group really has power there is little need to refer to it by 
14ts rand name. Nor is it good tactics to tell your plans to your 
9n-c..ent; and sometimes, to tell the truth is poor politics. 

McKissick argues that Black Power is like a slogan that sells a 
product, and that Black Power is meant to be a dialogue between black 
people. Yet, we cannot but wonder if it is really selling the product. 
And, we also wonder how it would have been if the slogan, "Black 
vower", nad been allowed to develop in the black community like the 
wordc,"soul". The same general arguments used against Black Power can 


be used against "soul": 1. It is racist; 2. It does more harm than 


300d since you aiways have to explain and define it; 3. It isolates 
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black people from the mainstream, etc., ad nauseam. However, the term 

"soul" was allowed to develop in the black community. Black people did 
not first learn about it on T.V. or read it in the papers; it was ours 

for years before whites were aware of it - now, and this is so 

cyoical of whites when they find a good thing, there is maw a rock and 

roll album called, "Blue Eyed Soul." 

Time, however, we suspect, will work in favor of the term,"Black 
Power", For Black Power implies an awareness that other groups have 
power, and in this sense, it is a realistic appraisal of those components 
that compose the term ‘power structure'. America has a great capacity 
for absorption, and soon Black Power will join other poetic expressions, 
‘soulful, groovey, hip, funky, square, swinging,etc.,) that we have 
coined and contributed to the language. Already, there is talk of 
"Green Power". 

But, McKissick is a clever person. He realizes that one can be used 
on television, while attempting to use it, and already he speaks of 
limiting. his television appearances. Organizing the black community 
wil. be tedious and unglamourous and there are no short cuss for the 


nara work involved. When asked the direction that CORE will take in 


a —e ae wt 


the future, he cited the six goals of the black revolution. Refusing 


to be more specific, he smiled ironically, and said: “Its time for a 


lot of moving without saying too much,” 


It is as if he has felt the time's pulse. For we have had our 


*. 
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verbal orgies. The time for Shouting deprecations against the white man 


nas come and gone; now is the time for getting together quietly and a 
doing things. | 
And there does exist among us a generation of black men and weiter 
who exude an ineffable feeling of self worth: Black consciousness, i | 
ethnocentrism, nationalism, Negritude,etc., call it what you will -- 
it exists whether we label it or not. CORE's ability to significantly 
involve this group will be one of its major tests; for it is a lonely, 
restless generation of non-believers looking for something to believe in.., 
a generation compelled to act though plays for it have not yet been 
written. 
However, if CORE is to survive and remain true to the tenets of 
Black Power it must be financed by black people. Most of the money 
mus« come from tne black middle slack, and this will be CORE's other 
major test. As iong as CORE was a civil rights organization, money was 


not the real probiem, but, as we mentioned above, CORE's stance ; 


on Black Power has caused a sizabie number of white people to become 
inactive. Anc while its membership has actually increased, its dollar 
intake has decreased. 
Tnus, CORE is faced with the intricate task of drawing upon two 
distinct groups for its support: The one, militant but undisciplined; 
_the other,financially stable, but politically conservative, and acqui- 


- 
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sitive, never having demonstratec in its entire history any interest 
in supporting black institutions. 
I; will be a tough row to hoe. If CORE favors the militants it 


chances losing the conservatives and hence its financial Support. If 


it favors the conservatives it risks losing the militants and its 
position in the avant-garde. Additionally, there is the opposition tnat 
will come from the white community and the integrationists who wili be 
vying with CORE for the support of the black masses. 

But there is the feeling that CORE's Floyd McKissick is the man for 
the job. Since he has become National Director, CORE has moved its 
main office from downtown Manhattan to uptown Harlem, taken a stand 
against the war in Viet Nam, spoken out in favor of self-defense, 
become an advocate of Black Power, and established a women's division. 
of CORE. 

One can only wish CORE well; there is something good wo be saic 
of an organization that wants to give respectability to being biack, 
And when McKissick speaks of a black revolution and says that the civil 
rignts movement is "deader than a door knob," we know he exaggerates, 


not from arrogance, but to make us begin thinking of ourselves not as 


we are, but aS we can be. 
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integration of "The Block," a string of 
night clubs and bars, and a swim-in at a 
private swimming club in Baltimore. 


Viciously racist rallies were held by 
the National States Rights Party recently 
in Baltimore. A crowd of white teen-agers, 
whipped up by arch-segregationist Connie 
Lynch, invaded Negro neighborhoods. CORE 
maintained 24 hour "dialogue patrols," 
cruising through the inner-city, protect— 
ing Negro women and children and keeping 
the general situation under control. CORE 
took the initiative in calling together 32 
white. and Black organizations, to mobilize 
responsible citizenry to work directly in 
the streets toprevent panic and bloodshed. 
That no large scale riots took place is an 
indication of the effectiveness and inten- 
sity of CORE's work. 


Phase | of the Target City Project pro- 
gram which consisted of creating "intense 
Community Awareness" has brought us into 
the second phase, "Massive community: in- 
volvement." Like everything of value, the 
second phase of our program wil! be expen-— 
sive. With our fund raising campaign which 
runs continuously, we are able to maintain 
a limited level of operation. However, the 
project remains perilously close to bank— 
ruptcy and at least $24,000 is needed im— 
mediately. The major concentrations of ac-— 
tivity in fund raising, as in all other 
areas, is directly in the ghetto itself. 
But until the fund raising base is devel-— 
oped, we need support. It is hoped that 
eventually most of the money raised wil! 
come from the black people in the ghetto, 
for if black people underwrite the cost of 
constructive programs themselves, they 


will see to it that they run these pro- 
grams. 

The money will finance all of CORE's 
activities—-— including the operation of 


the Maryland Freedom Union and the subsis-— 
tence pay of Task Force workers as well as 


staff. 


Eventually demonstration employment and 
training projects may be set up, funded by 
OEO through the local poverty program. 


These are the tangible achievements. But the 
real victories lie in the increased self-pride of 
black men, women and children in Baltimore. Rats 
and roaches still infest slum housing, the schools 


are still segregated, there are only two elected - 


officials who are Negro, but Negro youngsters are 
helping adults to register for the first time, 
landlords are making repairs for the first time, 
and the unorganized are learning how to mobilize. 
Black people are fighting back, standing up for 
their rights and making black power an economic 
and a political reality. 


CORE’s 

Target City Project 
1966-- 

“A Beginning” 


What has CORE's Target City Project 
really accomplished inthe time it has been 
operating in Baltimore? How does its solid 
accomplishments stack up against the goals 
of organizing theghetto community to fight 
for a better shake socially, economically 
and politically? What has CORE's Target 
City Project done to translate "Black 
Power" into reality? How has CORE's actions 
affected the man in the street, the groups 
and organizations in the inner-city? 


CORE's Target City Project has been the 
catalyst and the prod for many changes in 
Baltimore. CORE has provided the thrust 
for the organization of several all—black 
special interest groups which will form 
the nucleus of a Negro grass roots led 
political power block here. | 


\ 


The most important of these by far in 
terms of size and effect has been the 
Maryland Freedom Union which has won not— 
able successes in its attempts to organize 
retail store workers in the Pennsylvania 
Ave. and Gay St. business district. 


The M.F.U., led by local people but 
advised and "coordinated" by CORE staff 
has negotiated one contract calling for 
wage increases of 50 cents an hour at 
Silverman's Dept. Stores. It won recogni- 
tion from Tommy Tucker Variety Stores, 
after three days and seven arrests. Other 
victories include organizing Gibson's 
Men's Shop on Pennsylvania Ave. These 
agreements involve more than 50 workers, 
but more important, they represent the 
first time the civil rights movement has 
successfully organized the unorganized in 
an urban area anywhere in the country. And 
the tremendous amount of grass roots com— 
munity support is graphically shown in 
boycotts of the three stores that were 95% 
effective. The AFL-CIO is starting to move 
into the small! business retail establish- 
ment it has ignored before as a result of 
M.F.U. activities. 


Another group is the Highway Department 
Committee for Job Equality which includes 
100 Negro City Bureau of Highways workers 
who have met with at least partial success 
in forcing improvements in working condi- 
-Tttons at the Falls Road Depot, dnd are 
planning further action to adjust other 
grievances. 


The Baltimore Welfare Recipients Pro- 
tective Committee hit the headlines after 
having an "eat-in" at City Hall recently 
at which a dinner of Welfare Department 
donable foods was offered to the Mayor. 
This organization with the aid of the Tar- 
get City project sent five welfare mothers 
to a national welfare conference in Chi- 
cago August 6-8, andare working to correct 
the bureaucratic confusion which systemati- 
cally intimidates andoppresses recipients. 


Some. other CORE-associated groups are 
FIGHT (For Integrated Housing Teamwork), a 
committee of tenants at the Dolfield 
Apartments working for better maintenance 
without rent boosts, andINCITE (Interested 
Citizens.for Equality), Cherry HiII Pro- 
ject residents opposing a new incinerator 
which may be bui!lt in their area. The in- 
cinerator will have no effective smoke 
control and will be located in the heart 
of a Negro residential area. 


All these organizations have one thing 
in common; they are made up of Negro citi- 
zens who asked CORE for help in forming an 
effective pressure group. 


One of the most important long range 
achievements of the Project has been the 
formation of a Freedom School, funded by 
the American Federation of Teachersthrough 
a local Teachers Union, andoperated joint-— 
ly by CORE andthe Baltimore Teachers Union 
with volunteers from both groups acting as 
teachers. The school not only teaches 
courses that lead to high school CED cer- 
tificates, but also teaches /|itmited job 
skills and political education. The school 
also forms junior and senior high school 
students into discussion groups and probes 
deeply itnto subjects ranging from the his- 
tory of the Ku Klux Klan to United States 
policy in Viet Nam. From this school and 
branches set up in areas, young militant 
leaders can emerge to form an important 
element in the "Black Power" drive. 


Political action and voter registra-— 
tion, key black power elements, are the 
current focus of activities. CORE has 


joined with U-VOTE, a well financed voter 
registration drive in the second, fourth 
and sixth Legislative Districts. It also 


secured 5,000 signatures to petition to 
prevent the redistricting of Negro elec-— 
tion district. fhe redistricting plan 
would gerrymander the election districts 
and result in the effective blockage of 
the emergence of a. solid black block vote. 


CORE has acted as a "goad" to tradi- 
tionally conservative groups and worked 
effectively with many of them. .To streng- 
then the concept of coalition, attempts 
will be made to unite special interest 
block clubs, neighborhood associations and 
church groups into some kind of umbrella 
groups which could force action on many 


fronts. 


CORE has directly confronted the Ku 
Klux Klan in housing demonstrations at 
Horizon House earlier this year. Other 
direct action demonstrations included the 
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By A. J. VOGL/Associate Editor 


I am an invisible man. No, I am not a spook like those who 
haunted Edgar Allan Poe; nor am I one of your Hollywood- 
movie ectoplasms. I am a man of substance, of flesh and bone, 
fiber and liquids—and I might even be said to possess a mind. I 
am invisible, understand, simply because people refuse to see me. 
Like the bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus sideshows, it 


is as though I have been surrounded by mirrors of hard, distorting 


glass. When they approach me they see only my surroundings, 


themselves, or figments of their imagination—indeed everything and 
anything except me. © —Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man 


‘SMI | vecemaer 20, 1963 


A s he was an invisible man, the Negro was also, 
by definition, an invisible customer. 

Only at the cash register— where his money was the 
same color as everybody else’s—was he seen, but then 
soon forgotten. He was rarely seen as a representative 
of a minority of 20 million people with buying power 
of $20 billion. He was, as much as anybody could 
be, taken for granted. 

No more. The invisible man is on his last legs; in 
his place is springing up a man who bucks the system 
instead of accepting it; who wants to eliminate hun- 
dreds of years of discrimination now; who holds con- 
siderable economic power and shows every intention 
of using it. 

Advertisers are responding to his pressure. And 
by their advertising they are creating a visible man 
and customer: a Negro who stands in line at a teller’s 
window; who gushes enthusiastically about a new 
detergent; who carries an attaché case and wears a 
Begg hat; who hangs on a subway strap and spiels 
about razor blades; who wears a brand-name sweater 
while drinking brand-name beer; who, for better or 
worse, strikes the same poses and smiles the same 
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, Chas. S. Nathan, Inc. 


CROSS SECTION of doctor’s patients 
seen in ad for office furnishings. 
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“Die up 42nd Street?” ‘ 


Yep. We're digging up 42nd Street. But only because we have to. Take a 
look down that famous thoroughfare. The UN stands at the eastern end. 
Skyscrapers line both sides. And renewal projects are changing the face of 
the West Side. All this progress brings the need for mere electric energy. So, 
we'll be digging up 42nd Street, east to west, during the next few months. 

We're bringing in new high-voltage cabies to deliver more electricity to 
the new substation on W. 42nd Street between 10th and 11th Avenues. “Dig 
we must” for the growing West Side of a growing New York. 

A big job like this is bound to get in somebody's way. But we'll do our best 
(and we've had lots of practice) te werk fast and safely and get eut of the way 
as quickly as possible. 

We've spent months planning the job with City agencies, stockpiling mate- 
rials, selecting the most direct route. We found other, narrower, cross-town 
streets would affect traffic even more. And along 42nd Street we can use 
abandoned troliey lanes to save time. 
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POWER , FOR PROGFESS 
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Goop REACTION is \ anal ‘a Adver- 
tising Council to this ad in its series. 


CASUAL conversation between races is sim- 
ple but effective way to show integration. 


smile for the camera as the white performer does; 
who bears the same envy and resentment the con- 


' sumer often feels for the “people in the ads.” Except 


for the color of his skin, in fact, this Negro is a white 
man, with the same attitudes and responses which 
stereotype his white counterpart. 

Integrated advertising has been bitterly assailed 
by some Negroes as “tokenism,” as a “showcase.” 
Some whites call it a “gesture.” Others fear it will 
be taken as placation. 

In their own ways, all of them are right. After all, 
integrated advertising is something that, for the most 
part, came about under threat. (The Negro would 
have to willfully deceive himself to believe’ that the 
change emanates from any spontaneous feeling of 
good will on the part of advertisers.) But the adver- 


tiser is essentially no different from miany other 


Americans, who also feel threatened and guilty, who 
have been forced by the Negro to make a move. 


ADVERTISING: KEY TO INTEGRATION 

Advertisers, however, have a power which goes 
beyond the ordinary American’s. For many people, 
advertising is a definer of our culture and our self- 
image, something which shapes our desires as much 
as it reflects them. Television is the latest and 
greatest manifestation of that power. Integration 
leaders want to harness the power of advertising to 
lead Negroes out of what Harvey C. Russell, v-p in 
charge of special markets for Pepsi-Cola Co., has 
called their “cultural isolation.” This isolation has 
led to second-class citizenship, an inferior self-image, 
a loser’s approach to life. Integrated advertising is 


_?* 


considered propaganda to elevate the Negro, to give 


him a new identity and status. By this is meant simply 
that Negroes must start believing they are part of 


‘the mainstream of American life before they will 


become a part of that life. 
“Confronted with an image of life in which only 


whites are successful, 
heads a Negro marketing research firm, “Negroes lose 
the ambition to acquire the skills necessary in em- 


ployment.” 


And the Negro must gain these skills to break - 


down the barriers which keep him in the unskilled 
and semi-skilled classes—the very classes threatened 
with extinction because of automation. Some barriers 
—lack of training and opportunity to enter the artisan 
class—are external. Some are internal. A second-rate 
self-image falls into this class. That is why so much 
emphasis is being placed by Negroes on integrated 
advertising. For a Negro to see a Negro on television 
or in an ad is for him to see a visible man. And that 


has never happened before. 


CORE AND ADVERTISERS 


If major companies agree to integrate their adver- 
tising, a general industry trend will be set in motion. 
This belief underlies the strategy of the two groups— 
the NAACP and the Congress of Racial Equality— 
which are fighting for integrated advertising. The 
NAACP works with advertising agencies, while CORE 
is principally directing its efforts against advertisers. 

CORE has already reached agreements with 15 
advertisers: Lever Brothers, Colgate-Palmolive, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, National Biscuit Co., Corn Products 
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in 30 seconds, they'll be eligible to fly American Airlines 
half-fare. 
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LIVE IT UP! Let yourself go-to the fun places where the fun people Mrthons 
party end piay. That s where Rhemgoid Extra Dry goes best. beceuse it's he dy taor 
brewer for an added sparkle anc flavor that's extra bright. Rheago'd ; ek 
takes the extra time to Drew a taste that's deaciousiy extra dty—never 


Aiea’ you glad you have a lutle girl... fA\yyssa 


ARMED FORCES personnel are tar- 
get of this ad for American Airlines. 


bitter, never sweet. it's beer as beer should taste-Dry telts you why! 


Wonderful beer! 


CRITICISM was leveled against Rheingold/Ebony cam- 
paign for ‘‘unreal’’ social mixing of white and Negro. 


EYE-CATCHING ad for children’s 
dresses drew letters of praise. 


Co., Gillette, Kellogg, Beech-Nut Life Savers, Schlitz, 
Campbell Soup, Bristol-Myers, Falstaff Brewing 
Corp., Brown & Williamson, Philip Morris, Pillsbury. 


Negotiations are currently in progress between CORE 


and 21 other companies of similar stature. 

An agreement between CORE and an advertiser 
is not a written document. CORE says its only in- 
terest is in actual performance. This means that an 
agreement is concluded when the advertiser shows 
CORE storyboards or a completed commercial 
(CORE only puts secondary emphasis on print adver- 
tising). | 

In addition, CORE wants the advertiser to write 
a letter to his agency, producer and network, telling 
them of his integration policy and expressing a desire 
to see this policy implemented. 

“The networks were astounded to receive letters 
of this nature,” wryly observes a CORE representa- 
tive, intimating that advertisers weren't expected to 
take the lead. 

For some advertisers, their meeting with CORE 
is a formality. “When we attended the CORE meet- 
ing,” says a Gillette spokesman, “we just told them 
we would continue our present policies.” 

“Although we've had difficulties,” explains a CORE 
negotiator, “no company has turned us down. The 
prospect of trouble usually disappears when the ad- 
vertiser finds out that we're really human beings. And 
they find out that it’s good business to integrate their 
advertising.” 

An example of difficulties in negotiation concerned 
a major Midwest brewer. “Apparently just a mis- 
understanding,” shrugs a CORE representative, ex- 


plaining that after the civil rights group had made 
initial contact with the brewer, it received letters 
which were “equivocating and highhanded.” CORE 
threatened “remedial action.” After a face-to-face 
meeting, however, the problem was quickly solved. 
Perhaps an aid to speedy solution was the fact that 
the brewer arrived with storyboards under arm. 


TYPES OF INTEGRATED ADVERTISING 

For the most part, integrated advertising is not 
advertising especially conceived to use Negroes, with 
special situations, special dialogue, etc. 

It is white advertising with Negroes in it. (On this 
point, some Negro intellectuals have complained that 
integrated advertising is furthering the development 
of a “black bourgeoisie,” to which the Negro heritage 
will be subjugated and finally disappear.) 

In integrated advertising there are two types of 
Negro: foreground and background. 

The foreground Negro may be the focus of attention 
(as Negroes are in the “candid interview” commercials 
for All, Fab and Oxydol detergents) or in secondary 
focus (such as in the Gillette commercial in which 
conversation between a Negro and white man leads 
to a shot of the white man shaving). The foreground 
Negro may also share the focus with a number of 
whites (examples of this approach are found in the 
ads for retail stores, in which one model in a grouping 
is Negro). The number of people in an ad is irrelevant. 
For instance, the ad for Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co. has one Negro in a crowd of over 80 people. 
He was, however, standing prominently in the first 
row and couldn't be missed. 
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TV INTEGRATION: Negro man and child used as siidialal Pictured: commercials for Gillette and Colgate’s enssenl 


mercial a year ago, Gillette used Negroes in the back- 


_ ground.) 


Gillette reports the commercial is being used on 
regular network shows as part of the series. Twenty 
letters were reportedly received as a result of the com- 
mercial. They were about equally divided in opinion. 
Some correspondents accused Gillette of giving in to 
pressure groups. Others praised the company for rec- 
ognizing the Negro. 

Perhaps a record number of letters were received 
by Alyssa, a manufacturer of children’s dresses, after 
running an ad which consisted simply of a photograph 
of a little Negro girl over the headline: “Aren't you 
glad you have a little girl?” 

“The response so far has been thrilling,” says Wally 
Price, the firm’s advertising manager. “In just the two 
days after the ad ran, we received between 500 to 600 
letters of approval—even a note from Dr. Ralph 
Bunche.” Price said that initially he wondered whether 
to offer the ad to retail stores for credit, but he said 
the stores were delighted with it. (None of the stores 
credited in the ad, however, were Southern, and the 
Times Magazine section, in which the ad appeared, 
has limited circulation in the South.) 

The question of Southern reaction was not settled 
by American Airline’s integrated advertising either, 
since American does not fly to the deep South to any 
extent. 

Other excellent responses to integrated advertising 
were reported by Consolidated Edison of New York, 
New York Telephone Co., insurance companies, 
banks, retail stores. 

All of the companies mentioned so far have adver- 


tised in general media. But perhaps the most con- 
troversial example of integrated advertising was the 
campaign for Rheingold beer, which appeared in 
Ebony, the leading Negro magazine. The ads show 
Negroes and whites in social integrated situations. 
While in some of the ads integration is only implied 
(a photo of a Negro couple on a golf course shows the 
next foursome as white), in others the close relation- 
ship between the two races is explicitly shown (one 
ad shows whites and Negroes fishing together). This 
is a far cry from Negroes and whites talking together 
on the subway, or standing on line together at a super- 
market or bank, or telling that friendly announcer 
why Detergent A is better than Detergent B. 

This is integration as idealized by its most fervent 
supporters. For other people it is frightening, for still 
others it is a mockery. Although Rheingold acknowl- 
edges criticisms from both white and Negro, the com- 
pany claims the ad campaign has achieved. consider- 
able acceptance by the Negro community—which was, 
after all, the campaign's target audience. 

Negroes have objected, however, to the campaign 
on the grounds that it shows a “togetherness” that 
does not exist, that cannot exist because of segre- 
gated hotels and other facilities. 

Ironically, as Rheingold account executive Chester 
Hopkins of J. Walter Thompson explains it, the cam- 


_ paign was created to avoid just these pitfalls. “We 


tried to make realistic what Negro and whites can do 
together. For this reason we took nearly all of our 
photos down in the Caribbean and Bermuda, which 
are completely non-segregated. For the same reason, 
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TV INTEGRATION: Newro man and child used as hadibain: Pictured: commercials for Gillette and Colgate’ s Soaky. 


mercial a year ago, Gillette used Negroes in the back- 
ground.) 


Gillette reports the commercial is being used on _ 


regular network shows as part of the series. Twenty 
letters were reportedly received as a result of the com- 
mercial. They were about equally divided in opinion. 
Some correspondents accused Gillette of giving in to 
pressure groups. Others praised the company for rec- 
ognizing the Negro. 

Perhaps a record number of letters were received 
by Alyssa, a manufacturer of children’s dresses, after 
running an ad which consisted simply of a photograph 
of a little Negro girl over the headline: “Aren't you 
glad you have a little girl?” 

“The response so far has been thrilling,” says Wally 
Price, the firm’s advertising manager. “In just the two 
days after the ad ran, we received between 500 to 600 
letters’ of approval—even a note from Dr. Ralph 
Bunche.” Price said that initially he wondered whether 
to offer the ad to retail stores for credit, but he said 
the stores were delighted with it. (None of the stores 
credited in the ad, however, were Southern, and the 
Times Magazine section, in which the ad appeared, 
has limited circulation in the South.) _ 

The question of Southern reaction was not settled 
by American Airline’s integrated advertising either, 
since American does not fly to the deep South to any 
extent. | 

Other excellent responses to integrated advertising 
were reported by Consolidated Edison of New York, 
New York Telephone Co., insurance companies, 
banks, retail stores. 

All of the companies mentioned so far have adver- 


tised in general media. But perhaps the most con- 
troversial example of integrated advertising was the 
campaign for Rheingold beer, which appeared in 
Ebony, the leading Negro magazine. The ads show 
Negroes and whites in social integrated situations. 
While in some of the ads integration is only implied 
(a photo of a Negro couple on a golf course shows the 
next foursome as white), in others the close relation- 
ship between the two races is explicitly shown (one 


_ad shows whites and Negroes fishing together). This 


is a far cry from Negroes and whites talking together 
on the subway, or standing on line together at a super- 
market or bank, or telling that friendly announcer 
why Detergent A is better than Detergent B. 

This is integration as idealized by its most fervent 
supporters. For other people it is frightening, for still 
others it is a mockery. Although Rheingold acknow]- 
edges criticisms from both white and Negro, the com- 
pany claims the ad campaign has achieved consider- 
able acceptance by the Negro community—which was, 
after all, the campaign’s target audience. 

Negroes have objected, however, to the campaign 
on the grounds that it shows a “togetherness” that 
does not exist, that cannot exist because of segre- 
gated hotels and other facilities. 

Ironically, as Rheingold account executive Chester 
Hopkins of J. Walter Thompson explains it, the cam- 
paign was created to avoid just these pitfalls. “We 
tried to make realistic what Negro and whites can do 
together. For this reason we took nearly all of our 
photos down in the Caribbean and Bermuda, which 
are completely. non-segregated. For the same reason, 
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Invisible Mian 


we haven’t taken pictures of Negroes 


and whites skiing together in Ver- 


mont.” 


Advertising Effectiveness 

The criticism of Rheingold’s Ebony 
campaign brings up what advertisers 
consider a crucial question: Is there a 


_ point when the integration factor 


hurts the advertising’s effectiveness? 
This is difficult to assess because it is, 
not expressed simply in letters and 
phone calls. Research has not reached 
the point where it can pinpoint how 
much advertising produced how much 
in sales, so it’s vain to expect that the 
integration factor can be isolated. This 
is not to say, however, that it might 
not be blamed when sales lag. 


A CORE representative tells the 


story of a Negro friend in Philadel- 
phia who, after seeing an integrated 
commercial, jumped up in such ex- 
citement that he forgot the name of 
the sponsor. 

Whites, for their own reasons, often 
have similar reactions. The product 
fades in the presence of a black face; 
the scene has been stolen by integra- 
tion; and, at up to $35,000 per prime 
time minute, it’s quite a steal. 

This effect will diminish as Negroes 
appear more frequently on television 
and in other advertising. If common 
commercial usage can make baseball 
stars authorities on hair dressings, 
then it should not be too difficult for 
a Negro to be accepted—at least so far 
that he won’t be a diversion. | 

Advertisers, however, have deeper 
grounds for worry concerning white 
attitudes toward Negroes. In a recent 
Lou Harris poll for Newsweek Maga- 
zine, these grounds were stated in 
terms of white stereotypes of the 
Negro: 50% of those polled believed 
the Negro had “less native intelli- 
gence’; 75% said “Negroes tend to 
have less ambition”; 69% believed 
“Negroes have looser morals’; 61% 
maintained that “Negroes keep untidy 
homes’; 39% believed “Negroes care 
less for the family”; and so on, in the 
same vein. 

. The advertiser is justified in asking: 
What will happen if I use a Negro 
to sell my product on television—when 
probably 36% of his audience believe 
he is a member of an inferior race? 

There is no answer to this question. 


All that can be said is that through 


consistent exposure via advertising 
and other communications media, such 
myths will eventually wither away. 
Now that American business is com- 
mitted to integration in advertising, it 
must strive, if only in self-interest, to 
give the Negro a new image. Its in- 
vestment in destroying the old stereo- 
types is no less than any of the inte- 
gration groups fighting for the same 
en 


SM spoke to many advertisers on 
their attitudes toward integration. The 
majority expressed the desire to be 
“good businessmen and good citi- 
zens. 

In the short run, good business — 
at least dollars-and-cents logic — may 
have to give way to good citizenship. 
It is a sacrifice which cannot be 
avoided without greater cost. 


After Integrated Advertising 


Integrated advertising is a first step, 
nothing more. For the advertiser to 
believe this will satisfy Negro de- 
mands is foolish. Integrated adver- 
tising is a symbol of the deeper break- 
through which must eventually fol- 
low: in employment. 

“We feel many companies will con- 
cede on the advertising issue,” con- 
fidently predicts Val Coleman, assist- 
ant community relations director of 
National CORE. “But such progress 
will still be only relatively token. Real 
progress comes with jobs.” 

Even a good reputation with Ne- 
groes won't help much if jobs are not 
forthcoming. Two of the oldest and 
most respected hands in Negro mar- 
keting — Pepsi-Cola and Coca-Cola — 
were both hit with boycotts this year 
on the employment issue. 

The boycott—sometimes called “se- 
lective patronage’—is the most potent 
weapon in the Negro arsenal. In the 
past, Negro boycotts have been largely 


spontaneous, unorganized, local affairs. ° 


They were most often directed against 
retail stores, rather than products. 
Now, however, products and com- 
panies are being boycotted on a na- 
tional level. 

The threat is not confined to boy- 
cotts. Edward Wallerstein, executive 


director of the Center for Research in 


Marketing, told SM of a recent inci- 
dent in East St. Louis, where Negroes 
were seeking supermarket jobs. About 
50 Negroes would enter a market, fill 
up their shopping carts with merchan- 


dise, go to the checkout counter—then _ 


leave the carts there and walk out. 
Another technique involves satura- 
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tion telephoning of a city hall or of a 
business headquarters. It is difficult 
for either a government or a corpora- 
tion to sustain itself in the face of a 
complete communications breakdown. 

In an investigation of boycott be- 
havior, the Center for Research in 
Marketing found that, while the aver- 
age Negro consumer will return to a 
boycotted product or store within a 
few weeks after the boycott has been 
called off, 22% of those surveyed said 
it would be several months, 5% said 
at least a year, 2% more than a year, 
and 9% reported they would never 
return. 3 | 

Such statistics only confirm the fu- 
tility of trying to beat a boycott by 
holding out. At best, “beating a boy- 
cott” means managing to stay in busi- 
ness despite losing that 11% of the 
total population which is Negro, a seg- 
ment which accounts for more than 
half the population in many major 
cities. 

“Losing any segment of this key 
market bloc can mean the difference 
between success and failure in current 
competitive business,” comments Wal- 
lenstein. “Yet, the great majority of 
American businesses are willing to 
gamble on the loss of this market. 
Gaining consumer loyalty is difficult 
enough, but attempting to win back 
a market once you've been branded 
as inimical to it, is, our study shows, 
sometimes impossible.” 


‘Good Works’ Campaigns 

Besides their integration of adver- 
tising, major companies are also be- 
coming involved in good works in be- 
half of the Negro. College scholar- 
ships, contests in which the Negro 
community is specifically included, the 
merchandising of products made by 
Negro-owned concerns, participation 
in Negro trade shows — all are being 
used to display good faith. 

But the Negro will not be won 
so easily. There's a revolutionary spirit 
in the air. It will not be denied. 
Many corporate leaders believe that 
the businessman may best help him- 
self by preparing for the changes to 
come, instead of waiting to be dragged 
along in their wake. 

As Charles E. Silberman wrote in 
a recent issue of Fortune: “Business- © 
men like to think of themselves as 
conservatives; they now have a rare 
opportunity to conserve American so- 
ciety by repairing what has to be re- 
paired and changing what has to be 
changed.” 
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profit, voluntary organization which has 
worked for over twenty-five years to bring 
tenant farmers, migrant workers, and other CH ALLENGE 
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pioneering projects in the fields of farm labor | TO ALL 
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fered because of their participation in the : 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, it 
cooperates with 32 other national groups on 
NSF, through its educational program, 
seeks to create an informed public opinion on 
rural people. 
Your contribution will help to carry on this 
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consider these facts 


4,000,000 people left the rural South in the last 
ten years, forced out by changing agricultural 
methods. 


e Farms of over 500 acres have more than 
doubled since 1930, while tenant and other 
small farms have been reduced by half. 


Still, in the Deep South the population remains 
largely rural and very, very poor. 


e 45% of Alabama’s people, 59% of South 
Carolina’s, and 62% of Mississippi’s still re- 
main on the land .. . over 4% million people 
in these three states alone. 


e Sharecroppers still make up 27% of Ala- 
bama’s tenant farmers, 44% of South Caro- 
lina’s, and 51% of Mississippi’s. Over half 
of these sharecroppers are Negroes; in 
Mississippi over 90% are Negroes. 


e Throughout the South the small farmer 
fares poorly but the Negro fares even worse. 
40% of the rural Negro families earn less 
than $1,000 a year; only 20% have incomes 
above $3,000. 


Federal programs are not meeting this need. 


e These programs usually must be initiated lo- 
cally, and the all-white power structure gen- 
erally excludes the Negro from participation. 


e Ironically, many counties qualify for Area 
Redevelopment assistance solely because of 
the low-paid Negroes in their midst; thus in 
Greene County, Alabama, rural white fami- 
lies are “helped” to qualify for aid by their 
Negro neighbors’ miserable $383 average 
yearly income. 


This pattern must be broken. Rural families — 
Negro and white — need not be thrust off the 
land and into city slums and chronic industrial 
unemployment. 


the facts are peopl 


A recent survey of 1,000 Louisiana sugar cane 
workers found most of them poorly paid be- 
cause they could not operate the machines that 


were displacing them. .. . In Mississippi last 
year, 1,200 underemployed farm workers, 
mostly Negro, were denied tractor driver train- 
ing when local white officials killed a planned 
federal project. ... Over 400 sharecropper and 
tenant families were evicted from their land in 
Fayette and Haywood Counties, Tennessee, in 
1960 and 1961 for taking part in a voter regis- 
tration drive. Welfare officials further ‘“pun- 
ished”’ them by refusing to distribute surplus 
food .. . 7,080 South Carolina Negro farmers, 
making up over half of the farm operators in 
nine counties, during a recent three-year period 
received less than 5% of the funds for land pur- 
chase and only one-third of the money for 
operations and improvements advanced as fed- 
eral FHA loans ...A white family — forced 
out of business after helping the Negro voter 
registration drive — was denied a farm operat- 
ing loan in Fayette County, Tennessee. 


meeting their needs 


THROUGH NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS 
FUND EFFORTS, THESE PEOPLE ARE 
BEING HELPED. Through NSF coopera- 
tion with a private university and local labor 
leaders, the Louisiana sugar cane workers 
will have a farm machinery training program. 
NSF is working to restore the Mississippi 
tractor driver training project. After NSF 
intervention, federal surplus food was dis- 
tributed to the western Tennessee sharecrop- 
pers and farm workers. NSF’s field representa- 
tive is following up loan applications of Negro 
farmers in South Carolina to ensure that they 
will get fair treatment. The white Tennessee 
family, after NSF representations, did receive 
its FHA farm operating loan. 


we must do more — 


NSF brings help 


In the Southeastern United States, the Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund focuses on the one- 
third of the population which makes up the 
“hard-core” rural poor. With help, many of 
these people can live satisfying and useful lives 
on the land. 

e NSF’s field staff brings information about 

_ available government aid programs, helps 
prepare individual applications, overcomes 
processing delays, secures review of unjusti- 
fied denials. | 

e It helps to build truly representative local 
groups to seek federal aid for new small rural 
industry and area improvement projects. 

e It aids in organizing cooperative groups for 
farm tool ownership and produce marketing. 

e NSF’s grass-roots conferences bring rural 
people together with government and pri- 
vate agency representatives to exchange in- 
formation, spread knowledge of successful 
techniques, and encourage local planning. 

At these conferences the people with prob- 

lems confront the people with power. 


e NSF’s representation to government agen- 


cies assists understanding and review of 
individual applications and local projects, 
supplies liaison between officials and newly- 
developing local leadership, and stimulates 
new approaches to meeting the problems of 
the rural neediest. 


e NSF’s cooperation with other organizations 
brings the experience, strength, and good- 


will of church, labor, and civic groups to 


bear on these problems. 


e NSF’s public education service publishes 
pamphlets and reports, furnishes back- 
ground material for writers, editors, and 
commentators, and supplies speakers for 
church, student, and other groups. 


The quickening pace of rural displacement 
and the resulting urban disorganization of up- 
rooted families make it urgent that NSF do 
much more before it is too late. Your support 
will make this possible. 
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let’s face this fact 


From Southern voter registration drives 
and student sit-ins, the Negro march for hu- 
man freedom has surged on to Northern picket 
lines and demonstrations for equality in jobs 
and housing. Now the whole country must 
face up to the responsibility it has ignored. 
But the starting point remains the rural 
South. 

Mechanization, land concentration, and im- 
proved food processing are bringing our bounti- 
ful farm product to market from fewer farms 
with ever fewer farm workers. It is not 
enough to say these people are no longer 
needed to grow the food and fiber to feed and 
clothe the nation. A more creative alternative 
must be found to forcing them off the land 
and out of the South. 


Many of these low-income farm workers, 
sharecroppers, and tenant farmers—with their 
families — would remain in the South if they © 
had job opportunities and the training to fill 
the jobs, if they were given credit assistance 
to own and improve their houses on their own . 
few acres, and if they were treated with hu- 
man dignity. Their plight should be first on 
the agenda of the unfinished American Revolu- 
tion. 
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GENOCIDE U.S.A. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR BLACK SURVIVAL 
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National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
to the 

National Conference 


on Black Power 


SPEECH Presented by 
FLOYD B. McKISSICK 


Newark, New Jersey July 21, 1967 


National Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 


New York, New York 10030 
212-281-9650 


CONGRESS OF 


CORE 


working to create a society in which all men are equal 
RACIAL EQUALITY ; 


Floyd Bixler McKissick was born March 9, 1922 in Asheville, North 
Carolina. Attended public schools of Asheville; graduated from 
Stephens-Lee High School in 1939. At the age of 12 in a boyscout 
uniform, he received a vicious beating from a white policeman in 
Durham, North Carolina. At that time, he vowed to become a 
lawyer and fight the kind of oppression to which he was subjected. 


- Attended Morehouse College in Atlanta, Georgia. Joined army 
shortly after Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor. Served in Euro- 
pean theatre. Married, four children. Graduated Morehouse Col- 
lege; graduated University of North Carolina Law School. Among 
first Black People to sue for admittance to the University of North 
Carolina Law School. 


Admitted to the North Carolina bar in 1952, the United States 
Supreme Court in 1955. Licensed to practice law in the District of 
Columbia and North Carolina, as well as before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal District Court of Appeals, United 
States Court of Appeals and United States Customs Courts, as well 
as the United States Supreme Court. Also experienced with 
bankruptcy and receiverships. 


Beginning 1960, he led the sit-in movement in North Carolina— 
his law office, at one time, handled more than 5,000 demonstra- 
tion cases. 

1963—elected National Chairman of CORE by acclamation. 


1966—-March—appointed National Director of CORE. 


Mr. McKissick is the principle spokesman for the Black Power con- 
cept in America today. On these pages, he discusses the nature 
of oppression in America and points the way toward the creation 
of a society in which Total Equality through Black Power can be- 
come reality. 


GENOCIDE U.S.A. 
A BLUE PRINT FOR BLACK SURVIVAL 
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Two eyes stare out of a Black 
Face. Kinky hair grows on a Black 
Head. Inside of that Black Head is 
a mind that is Black, forced to think 
Black in order to survive. To think 
white, to reason with the logic of a 
white man is only to speed the time 
for the Total Destruction of Black 
People. A Black Man cannot afford 
to think white: He must think Black 
if he is to survive. 

Every day, Black People around 
the world see hunger, suffering, des- 
pair, disease and hatred. They see 
a world of oppression, presided 
over by a few white people dominat- 
ing the masses of powerless colored 
people—on every continent. 

Black Men have gained a special 
insight, an almost “privileged” per- 
ception. It is an insight acquired 
over years of oppression, years with- 
out freedom. 

White men live in a totally differ- 
ent reality from Black Men. Their 
thought processes are molded by ex- 
periences foreign to Black Men. 

Because white men cannot under- 
stand Black People or the way they 
feel and think—they are afraid. The 
white man knows that he has been 
the oppressor and, for that, he is 
guilty. His guilt makes him fear. 


: 


White people without fear of Blacks 
are white people without guilt. 

White supremacy reigns in such 
distant and exotic places as Europe 
and South Africa. But the true bas- 
tion of white supremacy, that coun- 
try which makes it all possible, is 
the United States of America. 

The democratic principles taught 
in the United States hardly apply on 
a world-wide basis, for clearly the 
white minority controls the masses 
of colored and Black Peoples in the 
world today. 

They make the rules. And the 
rules say that world domination is 
not based on democratic principles 
but on power. There is no willing- 
ness to share that power with the 
colored people of the world. There 
is no commitment to share that 
power any time in the future. Yet, 
Black People are lost without 
power to bring about change. | 

We are given rhetoric about power 
sharing: “the Land of the Free. 
Home of the Brave.” “With liberty 
and justice for all.” I could name 
dozens of others that sound beauti- 
ful, but mean absolutely nothing 
for Black People, here or on any 
other continent. 

They were never intended to 


mean anything for Black People. 
They were written when we were 
still slaves. 

There are Black People starving 
in Mississippi, millions of colored 
people starving in India while white 
Americans bask in luxury, spending 
millions to go to the moon, billions 
on a war in Vietnam which pits 
yellow people against yellow people. 

There are rebellions throughout 
the United States—Black People de- 
manding that they no longer be ex- 
ploited, that they be free—free to 
live in dignity. 

Farmers put acres of non-produc- 
ing land into the federal land bank 
—which could feed the nation, and 
the world. In Mississippi, Black Peo- 
ple starve. 

The Black and colored masses are 
regarded merely as chattel—with a 
difference. We are mere consumers. 
And by our consumption of the 
goods and services of this nation— 
this economic, political system, we 
furnish the margin of profit on 
which the system survives. 

The system of white supremacy 
and its manipulators are dedicated 
to the proposition that the system 
must be maintained at all cost—even 
at the expense of Total Destruction 
of Black and colored peoples in the 
United States and around the world 
—that system which exploits, denies 
debases and destroys—destroys hu- 
manity, values, morality and non- 
white cultures. 

The cry of the racist white man 
is: “Threaten not our system, or 
you will be annihilated by our Na- 


tional Rifle Association, the Ku Klux 
Klan, the White Citizens’ Councils 
—which we fund; by the Minute 
Men, Birchers and vigilantes, who 
we condone; and by our National 
Guard, which is integrated, our 
State Militia, our State, City and 
County Police Forces, which are 
also integrated. The system of ex- 
ploitation is far more important— 
far more precious—than human 
lives.” 

You ask: Would America inten- 
tionally starve Black People in 
Mississippi, feed Indians only if 
they agreed to domination by white 
people? Would America _ allow 
thousands of Blacks to be wasted on 
the streets of Newark or Buffalo, 
Watts or Atlanta, because they 
simply said: “Take your foot off 
our necks?” 

Would America destroy the lives 
of millions of Blacks whose fore- 
bearers, as slaves, made and de- 
veloped this economic—political sys- 
tem, by their blood, sweat and free 
labor. Is there not a word called Re- 
spect—another world called Mercy 
—another, Justice? 

Many Jews in Germany thought 
so. During Hitler’s regime, they dis- 
covered differently. 

Would America _ systematically 
destroy 22 million Blacks? My 
answer is: Look at the record! More 
specifically, I believe they can. I be- 
lieve they will. 

White supremacy stems from an 
inferiority complex, so does fear. 
The kind of fear experienced by the 


racist white man. The Man has no 


logic when dealing with Blacks. For 
he insists that he is superior. 

He is neurotic when threatened, 
psychotic when confronted with 
truth. He cannot comprehend your 
needs or just demands—he cannot 
recognize his responsibility. He will 
not acknowledge his guilt or the 
guilt of his brothers. 

Has he punished his white broth- 
ers for the civil rights murders of 
Blacks (or even the whites who 
were with us), on the highways of 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
throughout the south? 

I regretfully advise that The Man 
has not, moreover, he has not even 
found the criminals, in many in- 
stances. But he can find, shoot and 
kill a sixteen year old Black Kid 
who loots because he doesn’t have 
money to buy a transistor radio. 

Yes—The Man has the capacity 
to neglect, to destroy, to shoot, to 
kill—if his victim is not white. He 
has the capacity for genocide. 

Until recently, genocide was a 
relatively unknown word. After 
World War II, however, it came 
into pretty common usage. It 
means: “The use or user of deliber- 
ate, systematic measures for the ex- 
termination of a racial, political or 
cultural group of people.” It means 
mass murder. 

In America, we are inclined to 
reserve this distasteful word for the 
planned extermination of Jews by 
Hitler in Nazi Germany. This is 
naive. Hitler’s program of genocide, 
to be sure, is the only one we know 
of that was blatant enough to herd 


millions of people into ovens all at 
one time—uncouth enough to pile 
thousands of bodies together in one 
place and impolitic enough to be 
implicit in the statement of its goals 
—the goal being the “Final Solu- 
tion,” the elimination of the Jewish 
People. 

But one must be reminded that 
genocide exists in many forms and 
has existed throughout history. To 
understand the sinister nature of 
genocide, one must understand not 
only European history, but Ameri- 
can history as well. 

No, genocide is not a simple 
matter. It cannot just happen. One 
group of people cannot just go ahead 
and wipe out another group of peo- 
ple. They must first pass through 
several stages—they must live out a 
peculiar and deadly pattern. 

The first prerequisite for a nation 
capable of genocide is the belief that 
they are superior to their victims. 
They must -believe that they are en- 
titled to the control of the life and 
death of their victims. 

During Hitler’s regime, the Ger- 
mans were supplied with elaborate 
charts and complicated theses, sup- 
posedly proving the superiority of 
the German people. It is interesting 
to note that, at the bottom of these 
charts were the colored people of 
the world, most conspicuously, the 
Black People. 

Until recently, in America, there 
were many respected scientists and 
anthropologists who advanced the 
theory that caucasians were geneti- 
cally superior to colored peoples. 


Although in some parts of the 


United States, particularly in the — 


south, the belief in genetic superi- 
ority still prevails, in the more “en- 
lightened” areas of the North, the 
popular theory is that colored peo- 
ple, particularly Black People are 
not genetically inferior. They are 
just inferior. 

If they were not inferior, they 
would be better educated, live in 
better homes and on cleaner streets. 
If they were really equal, they would 
improve their own conditions. 

In America, as we have seen, the 
belief in white superiority runs 
deep. It was a dominant factor in 
the slave trade. The Black African 
wasn’t recognized as a human be- 
ing. 

A belief ferocious enough to al- 
low human slavery cannot be dissi- 
pated by a mere century and, in 
America, it has been quietly rein- 
forced. 

Although slavery as a recognized 
legal institution has been abolished, 
economic slavery, economic exploi- 
tation, has not. Black People in this 
country have never been allowed to 
share in the economic riches of 
America. A few get in—here and 
there—a few get rich, but their suc- 
cess has no effect on the masses of 
Black People. 

White landlords, white storekeep- 
ers, white corporate managers and 
a white, Anglo-Saxon Wall Street, 
conspire to keep the Black Man in 
his place. 

As whites quietly exit to the com- 
fortable suburbs, they do not re- 


linquish the economic control of the 
ghetto; they maintain control of the 
city agencies and the political scene. 
They determine what opportunities 
will be available and what will be 
reserved for whites only—and, oc- 
casionally, one or two good “Ne- 
groes.” . 

With the climate existing in the 
United States, we would be foolish, 
as leaders, to think that Black Peo- 
ple are not being politically op- 
pressed. If Black People got politi- 
cal power, they might be able to 
merge their values with the values 
of the dominant culture. And the 
white man wants to protest his 
values—particularly his economic 
values: the materialism which has 
distorted his dealings with the en- 
tire world. 

Their laws are used as the tools of 
racism. Ethics are adopted and dis- 
carded at the whim of a racist 
Congress. Adam Clayton Powell 
loses his seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for alleged offenses far 
less serious than those of Senator 
Dodd, who was merely censored for 
his crimes. 

The offenses of which Powell was 
accused were less than Dodd’s—but 
his punishment was far greater. 
Congress was not satisfied merely 
to punish Adam; they punished all 
the Black People of Harlem. They 
stripped Harlem of representation. 

They made the decision to throw 
Adam out in less than a day of de- 
bate. It took the Senate weeks to 
even vote to censure Dodd. 

One thing they couldn’t do—they 
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couldn’t get Adam to beg. They 
couldn’t get Our Man to come whim- 
pering—the way they did with 
Thomas Dodd. 

But they will keep on trying. 


| They will organize special investi- 


gations to determine if Adam is 
guilty of civil offenses—while Sen- 
ator Eastland, of Mississippi,.is im- 
mune to even the inconvenience of 
defending himself against the civil 
charge of “conspiracy to violate 
civil rights in Louisiana.” 

These attacks upon Black Men 
are not restricted to economic and 
political means. In Newark, of 26 
dead, in the recent. rebellion, 24 
were Black People. The ratio was 
similar in Watts. Not one white 
man died in Harlem’s rebellion. 

And who is to blame for the 
rebellions? This point we need not 
argue. The white man is the judge, 
jury and the executioner in his 
system and he first made the law so 
as to control us. We are called the 
violators of his “Law and Order”— 
“Criminals.” 

Yet he knows that the white 
racist society is.to blame for all 
of the conditions which force a man 
to rebel. His concept of “Law and 
Order” means the legal methods of 
exploiting Blacks. We object and we 
resist. 

Some so-called Negro leaders 
even have the audacity to join The 
Man—by calling a _ Liberation 
Struggle a riot—his brothers hood- 
lums and criminals—and damning 
his brothers who seek to overthrow 
the yoke of oppression. 


And when these rebellions tem- 
porarily subside—what happens? 
Black People are stranded without 


food, medical supplies and other - 


essentials. Old People, babies, preg- 
nant women must stand in line for 
hours to get one quart of ransid 
milk and a box of cereal. 

No National Agencies come to 
their aid: They are left to their own 
devices. 

We sent an urgent telegram to 
the President of the United States— 
requesting that sections of Newark 
be declared a National Disaster 
Area—so that the Red Cross and 
government agencies could move 


in with food and supplies. In re-- 


sponse, from the Office of Emergen- 
cy Planning, we received a terse 
message. 

I quote: “Your request for the 
designation of the area of Newark, 
New Jersey as National Disaster 
Area has been referred to this office 
for response. Disasters are defined 
by this office to include only na- 
tural disasters. Therefore do not 
cover the circumstances of the dis- 
aster of riots in Newark.” 

As history unfolds, it becomes 
more and more apparent that ques- 
tions must be raised—the same 
questions which were raised by the 
events in Nazi Germany. This time, 
answers must be found. 

Why didn’t the Jews organize to 
oppose Hitler? Why weren't they 
a solid enough political force to 
prevent his ascent to power? Why 
did so many people march so slow- 


ly to their deaths? Why didn’t they 


. 


resist? What techniques did the 
Germans apply? What methods did 
they use? Were not the Jews psy- 
chologically prepared for geno- 
cide? 

Before the mass extermination 
began, Jews were degraded syste- 
matically. They were confined to 
ghettos. They were kept apart. They 
were forced to wear a special badge 
of dishonor—the Star of David. 

In America, the special badge 
does not need to be sewn on a man’s 
jacket. He is always Black. 


In this country, the ghetto is not 


defined by barbed wire: The ghetto 
follows the Black Man wherever he 
ges. 

Hitler was faced with the task of 
destroying Jewish economic power. 
In America, the task is easier. The 
Black Man has no economic power. 
At this late date, there is little need 
to escalate economic oppression. 


The Black Man is at the bottom of 


the ladder. 

Black People have always lived 
under fear of torture and death by 
this racist system—fear of being 
beaten by whips or chains in slav- 
ery, fear of expressing themselves at 
the cost of death, fear of life itself. 
Fear of exercising the basic rights 
supposedly guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

But we paid our dues for being 
a man—a slave—for seeking to ex- 
press ourselves, for telling the truth 
about this wretched system. In slav- 
ery, they cut our heel strings to stop 
us from running and joining the 
underground railroad. Yes, we’ve 


paid our dues. It is estimated that 
sixty million of us died as a direct 
result of the slave trade. They 
lynched us by the hundreds and 
thousands for simply saying what 
we saw. 

We pay our dues today—the 
death penalty is primarily reserved 
for Blacks when a crime is com- 
mitted—or alleged. “Equal Justice 
Under Law” is a farce when an 
all-white jury convicts Muhammad 
Ali in less than twenty minutes, 
when Black Men are shot in re- 
ligious worship in Los Angeles be- 
cause they are Muslims—when 
Black Leaders are afraid to speak 
out because, if they do, it means 
economic isolation. 

Yes, Black People know fear and 
live with it each and every day of 
their lives—in deadly fear of the 
white man’s potential. We know he 
can kill, we know he will—because 
of his hurt pride—we know that his 
personality demands that he control 
whatever he sees, we know that 
normal dissent is treason in his 
blue eyes. 

In fact, we know The Man better 
than he knows himself. We know 
him for what he is. We know he 
will kill us if he can—one by one 
or all at once. 

Yet, in spite of all this, there are 
those of us who have been defeated 
by his tactics, misled by his propo- 
ganda machine. 

It is evident that too many Amer- 
ican Black People are psychological- 
ly prepared for genocide. Too many 
Black People believe that they are 
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really inferior. Too many Black 
People want to look like the white 
man and be like the white man. 

Hitler’s propoganda techniques 
have been refined and expanded. 
The propoganda of white supremacy 
is advanced through advertising, en- 
tertainment and through education 
and folklore that ignores the con- 
tributions of Black People to World 
Civilization; through the acceptance 
of the European standard of beauty 
and culture, while disparaging and 
disregarding the values of three 
quarters of the world—while ig- 
noring the beauty that is Black. 

How else could you explain the 
failure of some Black People to un- 
derstand and accept Black Power? 
Any rational person or group of 
people understand the need for self- 
preservation. 

Could it be that some Black Peo- 
ple have been so misled, so confused 
by white America that they don’t 
understand they need power of their 
own to protect themselves? Could 
it be that some middle-class Negroes 
have become so enamored with 
the death-wish of integration—the 
dream of absorption and disap- 
pearance into the white man’s cul- 
ture—that he fears his Blackness? 

Maybe it’s that too few Black 
People are aware of the machinery 
already set up for their possible de- 
struction. Maybe they don’t know 
about the McCarran Act. 

Title II of the McCarran Act pro- 
vides the Attorney General with the 
power in the event of an “Internal 
Security Emergency,” to apprehend 
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and detain . all persons as to 
whom there is reasonable ground 
to believe that such person probably 
will engage in or probably will con- 
spire with others to engage in es- 
pionage or sabotage.” 

Maybe Black People don’t think 
that the American government, that 
an American Attorney General, 
would ever utilize such a power. 
But, remember during World War 
II, those concentration camps were 
used for the interment of Japanese- 
Americans. The property of many 
innocent yellow people was confis- 
cated. To this day, fair reparations 
have never been paid. 

Maybe Black People feel that it 
is more important to be American 
than to be Black. Many Jews in 
Nazi Germany mistakenly felt it was 
more important to be a German 
than to be a Jew. Those who sur- 
vived know better now. 

The government could, and 
would, use almost any excuse to de- 
clare an Internal Security Emer- 
gency. 

Opposition to the War in Viet- 
nam, the constitutional exercise of 
the right to dissent has already 


been equated with disloyalty and 


treason. General Westmoreland was 
brought all the way back from the 
battlefields of Vietnam to merge 
dissent with disloyalty in the minds 
of the. American people. Such pro- 
nouncements by the Commander of 
the American Armed Forces can on- 
ly feed an atmosphere of hysteria 
about the war which could be used 
to justify the use of Title II. 


We are experiencing another 
Long, Hot Summer. We are faced 
with violence in our cities and on 
our campuses. These rebellions 
against an oppressive system, these 
outbursts of frustration and hope- 
lessness, could also be used to jus- 
tify the use of Title II. 

The white man has never pulled 
any stops in his drive for advance- 
ment. When he decided that he 
wanted land—rich American land 
—not one thought was given to the 
systematic slaughter of American 
Indians. In 1600, there were about 
589,000 Indians on this continent. 
Over 200,000 of those people be- 
longed to tribal groups which are 
now extinct. 

Extinct. That means that whole 
tribes, whole groups of people, were 
wiped out. More than 60% of the 
entire Indian population was exter- 
minated. Those who lived, were 
herded onto reservations. 

Those Indians were victims of 
the white man’s drive for the con- 
trol of land. Land has always been 
the tap root of the capitalist system: 
Land is wealth and the use of land 
controls the people—both physical- 
ly and mentally. 

An example of this, in 1967, is 
the Urban Renewal Act. This act, 
which was supposed to be designed 
to provide low cost housing has 
never been used for that purpose. 
Urban Renewal has helped eliminate 
Black Ownership of property. It has 
been used to destroy the potential 
for the development of Black Po- 
litical Power by the scattering of 
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Black Citizens. In fact, it has been 
“Negro Removal.” 

When the Black People are re- 
moved, the land is transferred over 
to businessmen for redevelopment 
purposes, re-zoned and given. an 
increased value. It is almost always 
used for middle income housing. In 
any event, the Black People are not 
able to return. : 

Genocide is a political decision. 
It can be made by a town, city, 
state, nation or group of nations. 
It was a political decision, for ex- 
ample, to exterminate the Commu- 
nists in Indonesia. It was a political 
decision for the CIA to engineer 
the coup. 

The London Times estimated the 
dead at nearly one million in the 
period of four months—five times 
as many people died’ in Indonesia 
as in Vietnam in twelve years. 

The techniques and tactics of geno- 
cide vary. The prevalent pattern has 
been, in recent years—to engineer 
coups where it is rumored that the 
Communists might take over. 

In these cases, they have been 
successful in getting right wing In- 
donesians to fight left wing Indo- 
nesians, South Vietnamese to fight 
North Vietnamese, South Koreans 
to fight North Koreans and, in the 
Congo, Ghana, and other parts of 
Africa—to deliberately raise issues 
which result in tribal warfare. 

In this way, the white man keeps 
his hands clean and he is able to 
obtain the spoils of bloody civil 
wars. For he is, in fact, the only 
beneficiary. 
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It will be interesting to watch 
what will happen in the near future 
in such places as Thailand, Cam- 
bodia and Laos. 

We cannot let those patterns 
which have already been applied 
so successfully around the world 
and which are already in motion in 
this country—be carried to their 
logical, ultimate conclusion. These 
patterns must be halted now. 

And we must be the ones to do 
it. We cannot expect help from any- 
one but ourselves. 

Even our friends in the peace 
movement find it too easy to look 
thousands of miles away from home 
and, with much indignation, see the 
extermination of the: Vietnamese. 

On the other hand, they cannot 
see ten blocks away, where many 
Black People are the Walking Dead 
—dead in mind and spirit, be- 
cause of lack of hope and lack of 
chance. 

We cannot look elsewhere for 
help. We cannot lean on the crutch 
of religion. We cannot depend on 
phony “coalitions.” We must work 
out our own methods. We must 
draw our own conclusions. 

To those queasy individuals who 
are afraid of the resolutions pre- 
sented here, let me state my un- 
equivocal opinion: The right of 
revolution is a constitutional right, 
condoned by the creation of the 
American Constitution itself. When 
we assert the right of revolution, we 
are asserting a constitutional right. 

Revolution in America is justi- 
fied by all standards of morality— 
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religious and ethical: It is required 
to fulfill the basic, natural rights of 
man. 

Even white men recognized the 


need for revolution when, in 1776, 


they revolted because they were op- 
pressed. And today—1967—Black 
People are more oppressed than 
any white man has ever been— in 
the history of the world. 

This is the time when we must 
unite—Brothers and Sisters. We 
must join in making plans. 

The Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) has some ideas for pro- 
grams in this regard—some short 
range and some long range. We are 
a common front into which ll 
Black People can unite. 

There is a need for a Black 
Brain Trust. Black People with the 
best minds in the country must 
come together to help organize and 
plan strategy for our future, to 
plan for every aspect of our exis- 
tence—political, economic, cultural 
—international. 

This is not a problem of Civil 
Rights—it is a problem of Black 
Survival. The concept of civil 
rights is pitifully insignificant when 
our very lives are at stake. 

A Black Fund-Raising Base must 
be established. As long as the white 
man controls the purse strings, he 
will hold them tightly around our 
necks. 

We must develop second line 
leadership in all-Black organiza- 
tions. We must develop training 
programs throughout this country. 

We must develop effective, so- 


phisticated security systems—a_ na- 
tional system of communication. 

We must oppose the War in Viet- 
nam but, more important, we must 
educate Black Youth not to partici- 
pate in that war—now. 

We must develop ways and means 
of dealing with those “Negroes” 
who sell us out—who betray their 
people. | | 

We see the need to develop a 
Black Political Base. When an in- 
competent like Hugh Addonizio 
runs a city like Newark—where 
over 60% of the population is 
Black—we need our own political 
base. 

Addonizio had advance warning 
of what would happen in his com- 
munity. But Hughie insisted that 
race relations in Newark were good. 
According to the U.S. News and 
World Report of May 23, 1966, Ad- 
donizio said; “We haven’t had any 
racial difficulties in Newark so far, 
and we don’t anticipate any in the 
future. I think it’s wrong for peo- 
ple to go around making statements 


like that. They could stir up the 


trouble we're trying so hard to 
avoid.” 

Those don’t sound like the words 
of a man who understands the 
Black Community. 

Then, to further illustrate his 
contempt for the Black Community, 
Hughie goes to appoint a white po- 
litical hack with a High School ed- 


ucation for the important and re- | 


sponsible job of Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 
The Black Community demanded 
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that Wilbur Parker, City Budget 


Director, a Certified Public Ac- 
countant with a Master’s degree, be 
appointed. And to avoid doing that 
—to avoid his responsibility to 
Black People—Hughie convinced 
the present Secretary to remain. 

But that is only one incident, on- 
ly a tiny phase of a career of con- 
tempt, of disrespect. 

In Newark, and in all cities where 
Black People are in the majority, 
the administration must be respon- 
sive to the needs of the people— 
must respect the demands of the 
Black Community. In any commu- 
nity where more than 60% of the 
people are Black—we need a Black 
Mayor. | 

‘In fact, the question of a white 
man’s competency becomes irrele- 
vant when a city is more than 60% 
Black. If he’s white, he shouldn’t 
be Mayor. 

There comes a time in the rela- 
tions between a people and an 


elected official that the people must 


say: “Enough!” 

That time has arrived in Newark. 
The people must exercise their un- 
deniable right to clean house. Too 
long, white elected officials have 
in these United States . . . been im- 
mune from the wrath of the Black 
Population. They have translated 
this immunity into an utter disre- 
gard for the rights and preroga- 
tives of Black People. 

Black People must eliminate these 
evils: There is no better place to 
start than Newark. 

We have consulted with the pro- 


gressive Black Leaders of this com- 
munity. It is agreed that there must 
be a Recall Election to get rid of 
Hugh Addonizio and replace him 
with a Black Mayor. 

This conference should go on 
record at this time in support of the 
citizens of Newark in a recall elec- 
tion. 

CORE is appointing Bob Curvin 
and James Hooper of the Congress 
of Racial Equality in Newark to 
spearhead and join in with other 
groups and individuals, to organize 
and coordinate this effort. Your as- 
sistance will be desperately needed. 

People will be needed—volun- 
teers who are willing to work— 
willing to get thousands of signa- 
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tures on petitions to recall Ad- 
donizio. 

The recall effort must be followed 
up with a Black Conference for the 
purpose of selecting one Black Can- 
didate, who will be Newark’s next 
mayor; for the purpose of orga- 
nizing a Black Voter Registration 
Campaign Committee; for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Newark Black 
Candidates Fund Committee—for 
the purpose of making Black Po- 
litical Power in Newark a reality. 

As men, we must now stand up. 
If we are truly men and believe 
what we say, and live by our con- 
victions—we must be steadfast. Men 
are known not by words, but by 
deeds—and men we must be. 
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LETTERS 


What a cop believes 


Victoria, B. C. 
Dear Sirs: Paul Hoffman’s article, 
“The Blue Backlash” (The Nation, 


Dec. 7), disturbs me... . For instance, 
he states: - : ae 


Deputy Commissioner Walter -Arm 
said earlier that he knew of no 
Birchites on the force and did not 
plan to look for any—virtually an 
open invitation to the society. 


Does Mr. Hoffman suggest that all 
police commissioners be encouraged to 
investigate the political affiliations of 
their officers—and dismiss’ those 
whose precise leanings do not gibe 
with his own? This, it would seem to 
me, is an open invitation to far more 
horrifying possibilities. .. . 

Witch hunts, whether urged by the 
Right or the Left, should be opposed. 
A police officer, like a college profes- 
sor, has certain duties. If he fails to 
perform them adequately or fairly, he 
should be relieved. But it is certainly 
dangerous to suggest that guilt by as- 
sociation is any more valid in one 
spectrum of the political scale than it 
is in another. 

George Cuomo 
Department of English 
University of Victoria 


Charlottesville, Va. 
Dear Sirs: I read Paul Hoffman's ar- 
ticle with interest, and not a little 
concern. However, police sympathy for 
the John Birch Society and other right- 
wing groups and movements should 
not be too surprising. . . . Policemen, 
like professional soldiers, are recruited 
very disproportionately from among 
“authoritarian personalities’. . . whose 
character structure combines high 
--conventionalism and _ identification 
with established authorities and the 
prevailing social system, on the one 
hand, with a certain attraction to vio- 
lence, brutality and bossing people 
around, on the other. ...T. Peter Park 


Coexistence in Hell 


Los Altos, Calif. 
Dear Sirs: Not having read the book, 
Last Exit to Brooklyn (fine title that), 
I am in no position to evaluate Web- 
ster Schott’s review of it (The Nation, 
Dec. 7), beyond saying his own ex- 
citement over the book roused my in- 
terest in a figure new to me. But no 
discernible connection exists between 
his examination of the book and his 
various shotgun charges against what 
he apparently thinks of as the literary 
“establishment.” (“While the palefaces 
have gone off to Stanford or the Iowa 
Writers Workshop... .”) With success- 
ful people like Mailer, Baldwin, Bur- 


roughs, Rechy, Updike, O’Hara and 
Donleavy dround, it seems curious, 
&éven eccentric, to suggest a lack of 
literature “writtén from the gut,” still 
less that it is in especial disfavor. 
Worse, it is depressingly provincial to 
attack writers indiscriminately be- 
cause they occupy different circles of 
hell from one’s favorite. It smacks 
too much of accepting Time’s very 
own aesthetic. The bitterest work of 
all may yet come from the academic 
writers; where the best will come from, 
even the most astute critic cannot say. 

R. D. Lakin 


Rosenberg footnote 


New York City 
Dear Sirs: Readers. of The. .Nation, 
many of whom must have read Fred 
Cook’s excellent The FBI Nobody 
Knows (Macmillan) were, I regret to 
say .. . misinformed on the nature of 
my intervention. in thé case. In a foot- 
note on pp. 411-12 Mr. Cook states: 
“The theory that the Communists 
wanted the conviction of the Rosen- 
bergs and actually conspired té #€t it 
has been forcibly expounded by Irwin 
Edelman, a former West Coast Com- 
munist. . . .” Nowhere in anything I 
have written on the case have I stated 
or impliéd aiiything of the sort... . 
The Améfican Communist Party and 
its press played an ugly part in the 


‘Rosenberg case, but thé motivation 


was not at all what Mr. Céok assumes. 
Readers of The Niation can get a 
correct sumiiaty Of my views on the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case by reading a 
transcript of a forty-minute broadcast 
I delivered last June 6ver radib station 
WBAI. I shall be glad to mail a copy 
to anyone in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico upon receipt of 25c to cover 
cost and postage. My address is: 
G.P.O. Box 463, New York, N.Y. 10001. 
Irwin Edelman 


A press for CORE 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Sirs: The San Francisco Chapter 
of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) . . . has carried on the fight 
for equality in the streets, in the 
courtroom and at the conference ta- 
ble; it has signed dozens of agree- 
ments opening up hundreds of jobs 
for members of minority groups; it 
has succeeded in desegregating many 
oi the large rental agencies of this 
City. . 4. 

The Public Relations Committee of 
our chapter is presently engaged in a 
campaign to raise funds to purchase 
an offset printing press. Faced, for 
the most part, with an actively hostile 
press, the S. F. Chapter urgently needs 
the means to print and publish 
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Checks should be made out to Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, S. F. CORE, 
and sent to San Francisco CORE, 1686 
O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
We will also welcome any donations 
of graphic arts equipment—T squares, 
a light table, ortho film, Artype, Pho- 
totype, etc. We are even equip to 
receive a used press! 

Mark Hansen 
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The Pause 


 Conferring in Paris on the ills of NATO, Secretary 
McNamara revealed that the United States and the 
Soviet Union already possess nticleat capacity to inflict 


100 million casualties or each other iti the évent of 


war. “He indicated,” the reporter writes, “he did not 
see much heed to improve on this.” To assure the 
Europeans that they are not being neglected; Mr. Mc- 
Namara pointed to 800 U.S. intercontinental missiles 
targeted agairist the Soviet bloc; 300 Polaris missilés 
especially reserved for use by NATO, and hundreds of 
B-52 and medium bombers held iri readiness for the 
“sole defense” of European cities and installations. If 
weapons bestow security, thése aré surely enough to 
quiet the apprehensions of thé most nervous Europeans 
and Americans: 


‘Thé Russians appear to se: eels too; despite their — 


manifest infériority in nucléar arms. According to a 
Washington Star roundup by Richard Fryklund, based 
in part ofi an analysis by Thomas W. Wolfé of the 
RAND Corporation; the United States now hds a four- 
to-one lead in ICBMs, a ten-to-ofié lead in long-range 
bomibers, a two-to-one edge in numibers of subniarine- 
launched nuclear missiles. The Soviets are hot trying 
to Gatch up: Why not? 

The answer to that question teveals a great deal 
about the armaments race and presents an opportunity 
that may not. recur: Broadly, American capitalism, 
operating under a permanent or at least long-term war 
economy; has demonstrated far greater productive 
capacity; in weapons and almost everything else, than 
has Soviet communism. Under these conditions, the 
Soviets are not in a position te close the military gap 
and. at the same time meet the rising expectations of 
their people. They are far from impotent militarily— 
100 million dead or disabled Americans is not a neg- 
ligible stake in the deterrence game. But is there really 
need for more? With the most intensive effort, Russia 
would need a long time to catch up, and would incur 
serious domestic risks in. doing so. Meanwhile, the 
Americans could always redouble their efforts and keep 
the upper hand. 

Nor are the American leaders inclined to press their 
advantage. The point of diminishing returns has been 
reached for both sides. In the White House, in the 
Pentagon, even among the more level-headed arms 
suppliers, the opinion is gaining acceptance that no 
one is going to start an all-out war deliberately. The 
chances of accidental nuclear war are also regarded as 
technologically remote. Both sides will exert local non- 
nuclear pressures in one place or another, but each re- 


_ gards the other’s nuclear armaments with wholesome 


respect. 
The area in which the ermamente ; race will continue 


is research and development. But while the pause in ) 
g weapons continues, there 
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is a chance to slacken hostility and improve the inter- 


natiOnal atmosphere generally. If the Soviet Union and 
the United States take advantage of this opportunity, 
the détente may be extérided even to the laboratory, and 
résearch eventually diverted to ends that serve life. 


Speaking Out 

In the November 2 Nation Chandler Davidson com- 
mented on the contrast between French reaction to the 
atrocities perpetrated by the French military in Algeria, 
and “the strange silence of Americans faced by similar 
brutalities” in South Vietnam (“America’s Dirty War”).. 
The fact is, however, that the French were silent for a 
long titne. The spectacle of one’s own countrymen en- 
gaging in atrocities in an effort to win an atrocious war 


_ is so unipleasant that people avert their eyes as long as 


they can. But now Americans are beginning to take a 
hard look at the situation in Vietnam, to feel disgust 
and horror and to speak out. 

Theéreé is only orie way to end the atrocities and the 
routine déaths in combat, and that is to end the war. 
The voices must grow louder and louder, more and 
more people must join in, until finally the Johnson 
Administration is forced to listen. An example of how 
to do it comes from the University of Pennsylvania, 
where seventy faculty members and 200 students 
signed an open letter to the President urging him to 
initiate steps toward a negotiated settlement. 

In New York a call has been issued for a ienetioned 
peace by a group including Dorothy Day, head of the 
Catholic Worker movement for many years; Bayard 
Rustin; Dagmar Wilson; Lewis Mumford; Father Dan 
Berrigan, S.J.,; and other members of the Catholic and 


- Protestant Episcopal clergy. This group seeks to give “a 


public voice to the conscience of America.” 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor has practically admitted that 
military victory cannot be achieved, either by continu- 
ing operations in South Vietnam with increasingly 
disaffected government troops, or by extending the war 
to North Vietnam. The latter course is being taken in a 
tentative way, by operations against the Vietcong sup- 
ply routes through Laos, But the importance of North 
Vietnamese aid to the Vietcong is grossly exaggerated 
in official U.S. and South Vietnamese reporting, since 
the one crucial fact that must be kept from the Amer- 
ican people is that we have intervened in a civil war. 

The French artists and intellectuals were largely 
responsible for ending the war in Algeria, but Presi- 
dent Johnson need not fear that he would lack popular 
support if he took steps to act as sensibly in Vietnam as 
General de Gaulle did in Algeria. The latest Gallup poll 
shows that 50 per cent of those interrogated, or 60 
per cent of those who had an opinion, felt we are hand- 
ling affairs in Vietnam badly. It is time for Mr. John- 


orn conflict. 
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Alexander Meiklejohn 


His influence was even greater than his achieve- 
ments. The achievements—as educator, as social 
philosopher, as theorist of freedom and democracy— 


were deeply impressive, but his influence was incal-. 


culable. Through students and colleagues whose lives 
and outlook had been transformed by their association 
with him, his influence radiated outward in ever- 
widening circles. His intelligence—his capacity to il- 
luminate-—was incandescent. Well before the domestic 
witch hunt that accompanied the cold war got under 
way, he had foreseen that it would strike us and why. 
What Does America Mean?, published in 1935 by 
W. W. Norton, is one of the great testaments of Amer- 
ican freedom. 

Our frontier experience, he argued, had blinded us 
to the distinction between freedom and independence 
(Senator Goldwater please note), and this confusion 
kept us from acknowledging that we love freedom more 
than anything else. Our commitment is to freedom, not 
to independence; freedom implies an obligation to, 


respect the freedom of others; independence is self-. 


assertion. Because of this failure of insight, “there has 
come upon us, in recent years, a vivid sense of having 


been disloyal to our own purposes. In many ways we © 


are obsessed by the fear of having betrayed ourselves.” 


The capacity to make. distinctions of this sort was 
typical of his way of examining what appeared to be 
the insoluble dilemmas of democracy. The teacher's 
responsibility, he once wrote, had two aspects: “re- 
sponsible for” and “responsible to.” The teacher is 
responsible for the students, not to them. He is respon- 
sible on behalf of parents, but not to them. No teacher 
worth his salt would ever agree that the success or 
failure of his teaching was to be judged by what par- 
ents thought of it. Nor was the teacher responsible 
to the public. “More than anything else,’ he wrote, 
“the public interest of a democracy demands that its 
learning and teaching shall be free, shall not be subject 
to popular pressure or review. . . . No democracy can 
afford to have either its courts or its learning subject 
to its own whims, its caprices, its ignorance, or even 
its common sense.” To whom, then, is the teacher re- 
sponsible? “As against the truth which scholars have 
there is the truth for which they strive.” It is rarely 
achieved but “. . . somehow in the very nature of the 


world itself there is a meaning which we seek, a 


meaning which is there whether we find it or not. 
That meaning is the final standard of our work, the 
measure of all we do or hope to do or fail to do. To it 


_ We are responsible.” 


Alexander Meiklejohn was an American idealist in 


‘whose presence “realists” and “pragmatists” seemed 


shortsighted and naive. His courage was intellectually 
and morally exhilarating. At a time when other philos- 
ophers were cashing in on the cold war by hedging 
their commitments to freedom, he proudly reaffirmed 
his commitment and thereby gave courage to the legion 
of the faint-of-heart. At 92, frail but indomitable, he 


was active in the campaign to abolish the House Com-. 
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mittee on Un-American Activities. Last. December, 
President Johnson awarded him the Medal of Free- 
dom, the nation’s highest civilian honor; for once 
the right honor was given to the right man. 


Dangers of Hairsplitting 


The nuclear tests which the French announce they 


‘will conduct in the atmosphere over Mururoa atoll, 


about 775 miles southeast of Tahiti [see editorial, 
The Nation, July 27] is already involving the U.S. 
State Department in a rain of political fallout. 

John W. Finney reported in The New York Times. 
(December 6) how the embarrassment arose. A clause 
in the test-ban treaty which was signed by a hundred- 
odd nations, including the United States and the Soviet. 
Union, but not including France, specifies that the 
signatories will “refrain from causing, encouraging or 
in any way participating in the carrying out of any nu- 
clear weapons explosion” in the atmosphere, under 
water or in outer space. Last August, the French. re- 


- quested permission for one of their military transports 


said to be carrying “naval stores” from France to Tahi- 
ti, to land in the United States for refueling. The 
Atomic Energy Act interdicts the transport of foreign- 
owned fissionable materials over our territory, but 
the French gave assurances that the cargo did not in- 
clude such items. The State Department, eager to 
avoid further French-American exacerbation, did not 
probe further into the nature of the “naval stores,” 
and does not to this day know whether they were for 
use in connection with the forthcoming test. Transit 


rights were granted. , 


Basing the decision on the domestic atomic energy 
law rather than on the international obligations of the 
test-ban treaty was an obvious piece of legal leger- 


demain. In plain English or French, by giving transit 


rights and providing fuel to an aircraft on such a mis- 
sion, the United States may well have encouraged and 
participated in the carrying out of a forthcoming nu- 
clear explosion in the atmosphere. In good faith, the 
signatories to the test-ban treaty should, so far as lies 
in their power, discourage tests in the atmosphere by 
non-signatories. If the Soviets did what we did, we 
should be deeply angered. 

We were less permissive in a case of another sort. 
The French were having technical troubles with their 
gaseous diffusion process for producing enriched 
uranium. This method, originated at Oak Ridge, in- 
volves pumping a uranium gas through a porous bar- 
rier in several thousand successive stages. Any ap- 
preciable leakage is fatal. The French bought sealing 
devices from a Philadelphia manufacturer who had 
developed them privately. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in line with the policy of discouraging 
N-power proliferation, imposed government secrecy 
on the devices, thus stopping their exportation. That 
was a few years ago, before the signing of the test-ban 
treaty. Now there is the more reason for not giving as- 
sistance in the Mururoa project, which everyone in the 
area but the French looks on with disfavor. eae 
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Introduction .: . . 


_ Néither a small army of newspaper 
correspondents, nor all the power 
of the éléctronic mass media, has 
been able to coiivey to the country 
at large the reality of Mississippi. 
Perhaps dur sénses have’ been 
iddigestied: in this century by too 
many ithages; fact and fiction have 
become indistinguishable, ahd now 
even the starkest horrors aré only 
scenes in a global theatre of the 
absurd. 

So it. was not only desperation, 
but genius, that inspired the Missis- 
sippi civil rights workers a year ago 
td call for help from Northern min- 
isters, iawyers, doctors, students, 
tedchers, laborers. Their arrival last 
summer meant that a line of 1,000 
people would begin moving back 
and forth across that desert of in- 
differénce (or worse: token con- 
cern) which has always separated 
the rest of the nation from the Deep 
South. Now—except for the 150 
who inisistéd on staying—they are 
back North, creating little circles of 
unrest wherever they move, trying 
to communicate, as only one living 
being can to another in the fresh- 
ness of his own astonishment, what 
it was like to be in Mississippi. 

Those of us who have spent some 
time in that state return in tur- 
moil and in awe. It is a place that 

stretches ceilings to their limits. 
There, in one place, you find the 
worst and the best of this nation: 
malevolence matched by courage, 
life. confronting death. What one 
feels most is not despair, however, 
but indignation, because. Mississippi, 
unlike South Africa, is part of a na- 
tion that professes liberty. Some- 
one returning from Hell might 
want to convey to the world, not the 
nature of the Devil, which is al- 
ready known, but the fact that what 


he endured took place within sight — 
of ‘God. Those: home from Missis- 


sippi try to explain to their friends 


H oward Zinn is the author of The 


Southern Mystique (Knopf) and SNCC: 
The New Abolitionists (Beacon). 
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Journey to Understanding 


FOUR WITNESSES TO A MISSISSIPPI SUMMER 


. . . » Howard Zinn 


why it is not enough to belabor the 
warped officialdom of that state 
and its murderous. deputies, and 
why the citizenry mtist press the 
point of moral résponsibility hatd- 
est against those in the nation who 
have both the knowledge of right 
and wrong, and the power to change 
the situation. That means the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the 
Department of Jtistice. There is tdo 
little outrage in the country to waste 
it on less than the federal govern- 
ment which, tomorrow, in all le- 
gality, could begin to transform the 
state of Mississippi as a model of 
purposeful social change. 


In some ways, we ought to 
be grateful for Mississippi. A na- 
tion needs to look at itself in the 
most revealing of mirrors, and Mis- 
sissippi is just that for the United 
States—not an oddity in a glass 


case, but a particularly ugly reflec- 


tion of the rest of the country. Be- 
cause of this, the sojotirn there of 
1,000 Northerners could have a spe- 


The Lawyer. ... 


It is impossible for oe man-to ana- 
lyze the feelings of others in a given 
situation. As one of the manv law- 
yers who spent part of the climactic 
summer of ’64 in Mississippi, I can 
speak only in the mest subjective 
terms. I hope, though, that from my 
personal experience I can strike 
chords common to those members 
of the bar: who, like myself, found 
that being a civil rights lawyer was 
much more than knowing statutes 
or understanding precedents. 
Recently, I was exchanging views 
with one of the many young lawyers 


who had volunteered to serve in 


Mississippi. “I didn’t Bet a chance to 
practice much law,” he said, “but 
I néver felt more like a lawyer in 
my Hie «| 


In a phrase, this probably best 


cial value. Prodded by what they 
saw, they now might begin to look 
with new vision into the mississip- 
pian crevices back home: into the 
back rooms of police stations, the 
municipal courts and the jails, the 
ghettos, the factories, the unem- 
ploynient offices. 

Rousseau once wrote: “We have 
physicists, geometricians, chemists, 
astronomers, poets, musicians; and 
painters in plenty, but we have no 
longer a citizen among us.” 

Who could have dreamed up a 
better plan to destroy popular gov- 
ernment than to divide us all into 
self-sealing occupational groups 
and professional societies, each di- 
verting civic energy to its own nar- 
row end? But last summer some un- 
common common purpose brought 
to various Negro communities in 
Mississippi a New York lawyer, a 
California carpenter, a Southern 
white minister, a Negre physician, 
a Yale philosopher. If we keep rub- 
bing away at the traditional lines 
that divide us, we may yet build a 
body of citizens in America power- 
ful enough to make democracy 
work. 


. William M. Kunstler 


expresses the feelings of every out- 
of-state attorney who responded to 
the call of the National Lawyers 
Guild and the Lawyers Constitution- 
al Defense Committee for legal help 
for the Council of Federated Organ- 
izations last summer. The opportu- 
nity to participate usefully in a pro-— 
found social revolution more than 
made up for the limited access to its 
courts permitted by the state of 
Mississippi. And no lawyers ever 
had finer clients than the hundreds 


William M. Kunstler, author of The 
Case for Courage, Beyond a Reason- 
able Doubt and other books, teaches 
at New York Law School and Pace 
College. He is chairman of the legal 
prope ee prameonasane oh COFO. and one 


_of COFO volunteer and staff work- 
ers who conducted the voter-regis- 
tration drives, ran the community 
centers or taught in the Freedom 
Schools. 

In all reason, the practice of law 
in Mississippi should have been de- 
pressing. Lawyers look upon the 
courts with a respect born out of 
centuries of the common law, and 
it came as a bitter surprise that the 
judicial system of the Magnolia 
State is quite unable to be impartial 
in cases involving Negroes. Prison- 
ers of the system, its judges and 
jurors are not free, in the context 
of race, to apply the law without 
fear or favor. The result is a total 
perversion of justice. 


Yet despite the obvious hopeless- 
ness of every such case in which I 
was involved I found that, far 
from becoming morose, I was 
moved and exhilarated. The judge 
who valued his membership in the 
White Citizens Council more than 
he did his oath of office, the frankly 
prejudiced jurors, the openly hos- 
tile court attendants—none of them 
really counted because they were 
only temporary barriers on a broad 
highway that led inevitably to the 
triumph of morality. To survive as 
a human being, one had only to 
look beyond them to the road ahead. 

But it took me some time to attain 
this spiritual resilience. In Au- 
gust of 1961, as I waited for the jury 
in the first Freedom Rider case to 
return its verdict, I was certain that 
it could not find a man guilty of 
breaching the peace who had done 
nothing more criminal than quietly 
ride a bus. I can still remember the 
paralyzing shock I felt when that 
all-white jury, in violation of every 
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concept of American jurisprudence, 
arrived at a decision in which rac- 
ism overrode the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Three years later, I had come to 
realize that victories were not al- 
ways triumphs, that a state of mind 
could mean more than a jury ver- 
dict. This ability to surmount “what 
is” by contemplating “what shall be” 
is, I am sure, the result of a meta- 
morphosis that had taken place in 
me, both as a lawyer and as a man. 


But Mississippi has done 
more than implant in me some 
philosophical shock absorbers. It has 
taught me that, to be a surrogate 
to the movement, one has to be a 
member of it in every sense of the 
word. In other words, the lawyer no 
more and no less than the Freedom 
School teacher or the voter-registra- 
tion canvasser, possesses a skill 
which must be put to use in pursuit 
of the mutual goal. 

In private practice, the lawyer is 
a detached being who views the 
conflicts: that swirl about him as 
laboratory problems to be solved by 
the arts of his ancient profession. 
He is the ringmaster who, by the 
toot of his whistle or the snap of his 
whip, brings order out of chaos. For 
this performance, he expects and 
receives recognition in the form of 
money and prestige. 

But the movement lawyer, once 
he has: acclimated himself to the 
demands and dimensions of his 
new practice, sees a horizon utterly 
different from the one that defined 
his activities back in New York City 
or Chicago. He is activated, not 
by the promise of fame and for- 
tune, but by the sharing of a com- 


mon cause with those he represents. 

The. transformation does not 
come overnight. I can still recall 
with shame my earnest recommen- 
dation to a brother attorney during 
the Freedom Rider trials that he not 
address our clients at a mass meet- 
ing. “A lawyer must remain aloof,” 
I told him. “If we become emotional- 


ly involved in our clients’ problems 


we will not be able to be dispassion- 
ate courtroom advocates.” 

Three years later I realized that I 
was playing a fool’s game and that 
my. advice was worse than worth- 
less. No member of a great social 
movement can remain untouched 
by the forces that drive it. When 
Clarence Darrow left his lucrative 
job as general counsel to the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad to de- 
fend Debs and his American Rail- 
way Union, his resignation was _ 
testimony that attorneys who would . 
serve humanity rather than individ- 
ual clients must do so with their 
hearts as well as their heads. 

There is, of course, more to law- 
yering in Mississippi than exulta- 
tion. The need to adapt legal prin- 
ciples, which are hardly geared to 
urgency, to the swiftly moving pan- 


orama of COFO activities. was a 


most compelling challenge. The dy- 
namics required to meet arrests in 
McComb, an injunction in’ Belzoni 
and a rash of unjustified traffic: of- 
fenses in Greenwood, all occurring 
within hours of one another, con- 
found prior experience. | 
Yet lawyers who had known only . 
the leisurely pace of commercial 
practice quickly accustomed them- 
selves to an emergency program of 
legal assistance. I can remember 
sitting in a Negro restaurant in 
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Jackson one evening as the various 
attorneys came in: from the field. 
Their vivid tales of drawing writs 
of habeas corpus in speeding cars, 


or of roaming through the back 


roads in search of Negro property 
owners willing to go bond, were the 
measure of their transformation. 

. Mississippi in the summer of 
1964 was the catalyst of a growing 


awareness that the law does not 


exist in a vacuum but is grounded 
in life.. The young men and women 
who offered their bodies as a wit- 
ness to the attainability of a just 
society shamed the American bar 
into standing beside them. For gen- 
erations lawyers had looked aside 
while Negroes in the Deep South 
had been systematically dehuman- 
ized. All in the name of the law, 
black men had been driven away 
from the polls, segregated out of 
community life, forced back into a 
slavery every bit as intense as that 
which had theoretically been lifted 
from them 100 years earlier. Yet the 
legal. profession uttered not one 
word of collective protest. 

- That lawyers should have.ignored 
the plight of the Negro is the bit- 
terest of paradoxes, for lawyers 
have a special obligation to create 
and preserve the equality on which 
our entire system of jurisprudence 
is expressly founded. On courthouse 
friezes across the land is engraved 


The Minister . . . 


Hundreds of clergymen of every 
faith have been to Mississippi in the 
past year. Almost all of them tell 


the same story, and I assume that, 


speaking for myself, I speak for 
many of them as well. However, I 
do not want to write about Missis- 
sippi; I want, rather, to tell what 
happened to me as a result of going 
to Mississippi: And before doing 
that, I must relate something of 
what was involved in my going. 


Speaking before groups in recent 
months about my experiences in 
Mississippi, I have often started by 
presenting a “set of credentials.” 
These have nothing to do with the 
experience itself but they bear sig- 
nificantly on my reasons for going, 
and they influenced ms reactions 
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some form of the motto: “Equal 
Justice Under Law.” 

The law did not change in Mis- 
sissippi last summer, but the law- 
yers who journeyed there did. All of 
us, suddenly and starkly conscious 
that we had failed in one way or 
another to live up to the solemn 
responsibilities of our profession, 
were grateful for the chance to 
justify our existences. What had 
started out as an adventure for 


many of us had abruptly changed 


into the lesson of our lives. 

When I reflect today on my own 
involvement, I do not think of the 
courtrooms, the clerks’ offices or 
the judges’ chambers. I think of the 
young college girl manning the 
Jackson end of the WATS telephone 
line which brought news, good and 
bad, from the projects in the field. 
Or of the California carpenter 
pounding nails into the roof of a 


half-finished community center in > 


Mileston. Or of the law student 
from New York being beaten to the 
ground by a Philadelphia ruffian. 

I no longer know where the move- 
ment ends and the law begins. In 
fact, for me now there is no signif- 
icant dividing line. The movement 
has given my life heightened mean- 
ing and purpose. In return, I have 
put at its disposal all the energies 
I possess. I hope that the exchange 
is not too greatly in my favor. 


Beverly Allen Asbury 


when I returned North. I was born 


in Georgia and educated in the pub- 


lic schools there and at the state 
university. My family accepted seg- 
regation and taught their children 
to accept it. The training was more 
by attitude and act than by word. 
While most of the members of my 
family could be called “moderates,” 
there was never any doubt that they 
felt segregation to be the proper sys- 
tem for the South. We had a Negro 
maid, a Negro cook, a Negro yard 
keeper; we even had occasional 
Negro playmates, until we went into 
the first grade. In our middle-class 


family we learned courtesy and po- 


liteness,;: but. we never questioned 


our” _Superingnty to anyone of dark 
skin. 


Once ‘we were in school, we sel- 


dom saw as wien our own age. : 


father’s business. It now seems in- 
congruous that we were able to love 
(within limits) those whom we 
knew personally, yet despise all 
those whom we did not know; but 
when I lived in this segregated sys- 
tem, I accepted it and believed in it 
—insofar as I thought about it at all. 

My ideas began to change soon 
after I entered the University of 
Georgia. World War II had just end- 
ed and the place was overflowing 
with veterans. Those were. unusual 
college days, and movements and 
organizations in the entire South 
were undergoing their first great 
changes in generations. Almost by 
accident, I became involved in the 
Student Christian Movement and, as 
a freshman, was invited to attend a 
conference in Atlanta where certain 
aspects of student Christian life 
across the South would be reorgan- 
ized. When we arrived in Atlanta, 
we went to Morehouse College, and 
I mark my arrival there as the be- 
ginning of my slow evolution to a 
new life and a new perspective. — 

* At this outstanding Negro college, 
I encountered Negro youths of my 
own age. I was assigned a room 
with two Negro students, and found 
that they were as intelligent, as hu- | 
man, as concerned as I. In a matter 
of hours, many of the stereotypes 
and fears of the segregated society 
collapsed. The water in their drink- 
ing fountains was like the water in 
fountains marked “white”; I caught 
no diseases using their toilets. 

The agenda at Atlanta had to do 
with desegregation of the Student 
Christian Movement over the South. 
The conference introduced and edu- 
cated me to the aspirations of the 
Southern Negroes of the postwar 
generation. The logic of their posi- 
tion and the appeal of their con- 
victions seemed to me nothing less 
than what Christianity required. 


Other things over the next 
few years alteréd my thinking. 
In junior year, I entered the Jun- 


_ior Orations and advocated the ad- 
‘mission of Negro students to the 


University of Georgia—ten or twelve 


‘years before such an admission actu- 


ally took place. During those same 
years it seemed to me, as it does 
now, that the church is one of the 


. key institutions that must work to 
further the fends of social justice 
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ever attended Yale Divinity School. 
In other words, when I left the 
South for the first time, I had al- 
ready become an “integrationist.” 
The first three and a half years 
of my ministry were spent in a small 
town in eastern North Carolina. My 
relationship with the people in that 
community was good, although they 
knew my views. However, after the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 and 
its implementation in 1955, things 
became more difficult, especially 
when several of us “younger minis- 
ters” openly advocated compliance 
with the desegregation decision. For 
a number of reasons, I finally felt 
called upon to move to Missouri in 
1956. I say all this simply to estab- 
lish the point that what I believe I 
have believed in the South; that 
what I speak I have spoken in the 
South; that what I practice I have 
practiced in the South. I still love 
the South. I respect and admire 
many of my friends who are in the 
South and who minister there under 
constant pressure and harassment. 
I have never felt that a Christian 
could do other than love those who 
through segregation deny love to 
others. However, as a Christian, as 
an American and as one raised in 
the South, I feel that the South is 
profoundly wrong in its racism, 
and that its racism has distorted the 
Christian message both in the life 
of the church and in society at 
large. I am no longer able to live 
and work in the South if it means 
soft-pedaling these convictions. 


I have been outside the Deep 
South for the past eight years, first 
in Missouri and now in Ohio, and 
working for racial justice where- 
ever I’ve been. As president of the 
Ministerial Alliance in a St. Louis 
suburb, I worked with other min- 
isters and with CORE to achieve the 
desegregation of restaurants and 
public facilities in that community 
of 30,000. Last winter, when the 
United Presbyterian Church’s Com- 
mission on Religion and Race be- 
came involved in Hattiesburg, Miss., 
an official of the denomination 
asked me if some of the ministers 
in Ohio would visit Mississippi to 
show our church’s ongoing concern 
for the rights of all men. Another 
minister and I decided to go, as rep- 
resentatives of our Synod and our 
denomination. The Presbytery of 
Wooster, of which I am a member, 
acted through its General Council 
to support my decision and to stand 
ready with bond money if I were 
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jailed. I had not expected such ac- 
tion, but it was a great support 
when our turn came to leave for 
Hattiesburg at the end of February. 


This was a journey into a 
strange land which was not so 
strange after all. It was not strange 
because it was where I had been 
born, raised and educated. It was 
strange because, psychologically, 
morally and theologically, it stands 
at the opposite pole from where I 
now live. This land strikes one as 
strange because the only song one 


-hears is for a war that was lost, for 


a day that is gone (if it ever exist- 
ed), for a people who have died (Cif 
they ever lived). This land hopes to 
share in the prosperity and progress 
of a great and powerful nation, but 
it becomes foreign soil when it re- 
jects the consensus of understand- 
ing of freedom, justice and fair 
play. This land threatens and 
intimidates; its ideology is fixed, 
and it closes out anyone who would 
dissent. The land that gave me life, 
I suddenly saw, would reach out 
and take that life away—for the sole 
reason that I was a traitor to the 
“holy cause of segregation.” 

The trip into this land reopened 
the past for me. I saw more clearly 
than I had in a number of years 
how the orthodoxy of segregation 
twists and perverts the minds of its 
young. I saw how the militancy of 
the armies of the Ku Klux Klan and 
the White Citizens Council silences 
or crushes those who dare to raise a 
voice of opposition. I witnessed 
again the easy acquiescence of the 
clergy in a pattern which they dared 
not challenge lest they sacrifice 
their “world.” Much more signifi- 
cantly for me, for the first time I 
stayed in what we were taught as 
children to call “nigger town.” I 
found that among the Negro people 
there were voices of dissent which 
echoed the voices that had come 
from within me in my later experi- 
ences of the South. 

And as I walked around the For- 
rest County Courthouse in Hatties- 
burg, I found two symbols. One was 
the Confederate monument, the 
Forrest County pillar of salt, the 
spirit of segregation, stale, static 
and lifeless. But in the middle of 
that lawn was also the American 
flag, at first tattered and torn, but 
later in the week replaced by a new 
Stars and Stripes, representing for 
the Negro people of that commu- 
nity, more certainly than the crosses 


/ 


on the white shane: just a few 
blocks away, the hope of the future 
for themselves and their children. 
At night, I discovered in church the 
real meaning of the Christian gos- 


pel—not in the white churches (if | 


there be such a thing), but in the 
Negro churches, in the churches no 

self-respecting” Hattiesburg white 
man would dare to visit. But if he 
dared, he might have found there, 
as I did, the genuine humanity 
which the incarnation of God in 
Jesus Christ discloses. Perhaps the 
Old Testament stories of Moses 
would have taken new meaning for 
him as they did for me when the 
people sang, Set My People Free! 

As I heard the Negro people of 
Hattiesburg talk and sing, I went 
through an experience not unlike 
the one at Morehouse College some 
eighteen years earlier. This time it 
was not a matter of breaking down 
stereotypes and beginning to build 
convictions. Rather, it was an op- 
portunity to put new personal con- 
tent into already expressed convic- 
tions in word and action. It was an 
opportunity to come back and talk 
to students and: adults throughout 
Ohio about what was going on in a 
section of our land. It-was a time 
to remind Christians that there is 
“one Lord, one faith, one nant, 
one God and Father of us all.” 


If I had ever felt that those go- 
ing into the South to witness for 
racial justice were “outside agita- 
tors,’ I felt that way no longer. 
While I had the “credentials” to 
speak as a “Southerner,” I knew that 
one did not need them to have the 
right to speak. I cannot accept the 
notion of anyone’s being an “out- 
sider.” Anyone who allows that label 
to deter his involvement must. face 
the question posed by Father Ri- 
cardo Fontana in Rolf Hochhuth’s 
The Deputy: “Let us admit at last; 
these flames are also our trial by 
fire! Who will, in times to come, 
respect us still as moral arbiters if 
in this time, we fail so miserably?” 
That is the question that must be 
asked as Mississippi churches burn. 


After coming back from a 
week in Mississippi, I was, and con- 
tinue to be, invited to speak before 
a great number of groups, both in- 
side and outside the church. I’ve en- 
countered some hostility, but over- 
whelmingly the attitude has bee! 
an open-minded interest and eage 
ness to learn. Some of my friend 
and acquaintances in We few it 
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have criticized me because I was 


willing to go back, but seemingly 


unwilling to go back to live. But 


many here in this college commu- 
nity feel that I represented them in 
an important witness.’ Since March, 
a large number of Ohio clergymen 
have made trips, and now almost 
every. area of our state has been rep- 
resented in Hattiesburg, Jackson, 
McComb,, Canton and _ elsewhere. 
Students from Wooster, Oberlin and 
many other colleges went to Missis- 
sippi. for the Council of Confed- 


erated Organizations’ Summer Proj- 


ect. Professors and ministers from 
this area have come back deeply im- 
pressed and have joined in the local 
witness to the cause of human 
rights. Together, we are creating a 
new climate of concern, compas- 
sion and commitment. We find that 
many people are moved because our 
words have been backed up by our 
actions. And the interest we arouse 
is being translated, not only into 
new forms of action in the South, 
but into new dialogues in our own 
cities and churches. 


All this has affected me in a good 
many ways. First, by going to Mis- 
sissippi I have become more in- 


volved in the activities for racial. 


justice in the state of Ohio. I have 
taken a more active and leading 
role within the cities of our Pres- 
bytery and in developing a Presby- 
tery program which is well under 
way and producing good results. I 
have become better trained in the 
problems of and possibilities for 
residential desegregation and fair 
housing. I have found new friends, 
new allies, and I have discovered 
the effective centers of opposition 
to an open and equitable society. I 


_ know anew that changes do not oc- 


cur unless you organize to create 
the conditions for change. Through 
membership on the new Ohio Synod 
Commission on Religion and Race 
I have met leaders of both races 
from every area of the state, and 
together we find that what we dis- 
covered about our nation, our faith, 
our churches and ourselves by go- 
ing to Mississippi helps bind us to- 
gether in a new commitment and 
understanding here. 

‘Second, I find that something ii. 
portant has happened in the life of 
the congregation I serve and the 
campus to which I minister as a 
result of my having gone to Missis- 


sippi. And my experience has be- 


come a point of -contact: with those 
who are interested in human rights, 
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but who for various reasons stand 
outside the life of the church. Before 
going to Mississippi, I discussed the 
venture with the officers of the 
church and with the congregation. 
A majority of the officers voted to 
support me, and stated their con- 
viction that by taking part in this 
witness I was participating in a 
ministry of our congregation and 
denomination. In other words, I was 
given the time and the endorsement 
to go and to stand for them at this 
significant juncture in our national 
history. Not everyone in the church 
agreed with the officers, but within 
the church, and outside it, so many 
people approved what I was doing 
that sufficient money was contrib- 
uted to offset almost all my ex- 
penses. The church has lost no 
members, and we seem not to have 
suffered financially, or in any of 
the other statistical ways about 
which so many church members 
seem to be concerned. On the con- 
trary, we have discovered a deep- 
ening of our life together and a 
greater understanding of why the 
church exists and what its mission 
is in and to the world. 


Just a few weeks ago, I pre- 
sented some of my concerns before 
a meeting of our congregation. I 
asked those present how they would 
feel if I were called upon again to 
represent the church in Mississippi. 
I told them that I had received one 
such call and had decided after a 
great deal of soul searching not to 


go. I went on to say that I was cer-. 


tain other calls would come and 


that I should feel the duty to re- 


spond immediately and positively to 
some of them. I asked how ca 


ee 
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decided I must go without waiting 
to. consult anyone. 

Quite a few people spoke up; and 
some who were silent then, came to 
me privately later. Not one person 
asked me not to go South again. 
Rather, there was an overwhelming 
feeling in our church—expressed 
clearly and unequivocally by retired 
ministers and missionaries and their 
wives, students, faculty members 
and their wives, professional people 
from the town and others—that any 
such decision would be both trusted 
and supported. These people as- 
tounded me with their concept of 
the church as a community that 
exists for mission and is mission. 
They wanted it expressed in their 
pastor’s life as well as in their own 
lives. I know now what I did not 
know before, that when the time 
comes for me to go to Mississippi 
again, I shall have the backing of 
close to 90 per cent of the congre- 
gation and the college community. 
So one of the things that has hap- 
pened to me is to experience what 
I never experienced when I lived in 
the South—a community of support, 
encouragement and commitment. I 
have now met a people who ask not 
quantity of a minister's time but 
quality of leadership in a signifi- 
cant and relevant ministry. _ 

Third, something has happened 
to my theological thinking as a re- 
sult of the trip to Mississippi. Near- 
ly twenty years ago at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia I started consider- 
ing the Christian ministry from a 
real concern for human beings. 


Later I found a theology to express 


that concern and to give it defini- 
tion. Later still, perhaps, theological | 
considerations somewhat replaced 
the human concern, but Mississippi 


Sil 


brought me back to people again 
and helped me put the theological 
understanding in a new perspective. 
The “established” churches I saw in 
Mississippi, and many of the “es- 
tablished” churches I see in the 
North, can be described only as re- 
ligious ghettos. They have to be en- 
dured with a great deal of fatigue 
and boredom, and if I were faced 
with the attitude which exists in so 
many of them, I doubt that I could 
“go to church.” I see in them too 
much of a desire to evangelize the 
world only when it will yield a direct 
return to the church in increased 
membership and financial contribu- 
tions. The established church I saw 
in Mississippi holds itself aloof from 
the world, and the_ established 
church I see in Ohio and elsewhere 
too often refuses to risk itself for 
the sake of the world. 

What I saw caused me to turn, 
as I turned years before, to an un- 
derstanding of Jesus. My present 
theological mood looks increasingly 
to this Man, the “Man-for-Others.” 
I look to Him as the paradigm of 
my faith, as the one who gives Him- 
self to suffer at the hands of a god- 
less world precisely out of love for 


The Educator ... 


In the early fifties, when I started 
teaching at Yale, there was a gen- 
eral uneasiness among the political- 
ly liberal members of the faculty. 
The lament at that time centered 
upon the state of mind of the stu- 
dents. They seemed intimidated by, 
or indifferent to, the poisoned at- 
mosphere created by McCarthy, they 
were “out for themselves,” lacked a 
developed social conscience, were 
without a cause. Many of the lib- 
eral teachers — the attitude was 
characteristic of campuses through- 
out the country—were nostalgic for 
the thirties. That had been a time 
of heated political discussion, with 
students in the thick of radical 
movements. Why wasn't this gen- 
eration of students more like what 
we had been (or like what we con- 
ceived ourselves to have been)? 
There was an element of bad 
faith in this pose. Besides roman- 


ticizing and exaggerating the effec- 


tiveness of the radical past, it be- 
trayed an unwillingness and in- 


Richard J. Bernstein teaches philos- 
ophy at Yale University. 
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that world. The church must use 
the persuasion and power of love 
to bring about reconciliation at 
every level of human and national 
life. It must pay whatever the price 
may be to create a faithful and ef- 
fective structure for the alleviation 
of every human need. When it be- 
comes the Church of Jesus Christ, 
it can do no other than follow its 
Lord into the suffering of those who 
cannot cry out for themselves. From 
my experience in Mississippi and 


from all the experiences which pre- 


ceded it, I realize again that God 
can be known only through what 
Bonhoeffer called the participation 
“in the sufferings of God at the 
hands of a godless world.” 

No white person can speak for 
the Negro, describe what he feels, or 
tell what he wants. I ‘know that I 
don’t have the “credentials” te do 
that. But I have the “credentials” 
to identify with what the Negro tells 
us about himself. I have the “cre- 
dentials” to stand with him—as a 
brother. I also learned that again, 
by going to Mississippi. And I 
learned that every human being has 
those “credentials.” It is just that he 
must use them. 
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ability to come to grips with new 
political realities. It was a time 
when liberals, of whatever genera- 
tion, were seized by political im- 
potence. They talked about the ills 
of modern society and were vocifer- 
ous in decrying the forms of aliena- 
tion and estrangement, but when 
it came down to what to do, they of- 
fered few concrete proposals. 

In the decade since then, the out- 
look of American youth has changed 
dramatically. Out of a generation 
that never knew. the depression, out 
of a generation nurtured on the 
myth of American affluence, has 
emerged a group sensitive to social 
injustice, committed to do some- 
thing about it, and with a good prac- 
tical sense of what must be done. 
I believe that the influence of this 
group is far greater than its num- 
bers, and that their activity is re- 
educating America, reawakening 
our social conscience, and most im- 
portant, pointing the way toward 
effective social action. It is from 
this perspective that we can begi 
to appreciate the value of the Mis- 


sissippi Summer Project. 


The situation in Mississippi last 
summer was fully reported, but the 
press did a good deal to distort what 
actually took place. The incidents 
judged noteworthy were those of 
violence and intimidation. In part, 
the Council of Federated Organiza- 
tions was also responsible for play- 
ing up this aspect of the situation. 
Violence is nothing new in Missis- 
sippi, but for the first time the na- 
tional spotlight was focused on it. 
However, the real heart of the proj- 
ect hardly ever hit the news; that — 


was the day-to-day interaction he- 


tween COFO workers and the Negro 
community working together for a 
common cause.. Furthermore, the 
significance of the experience for 
the doctors, ministers, lawyers and 
others who went to participate, or 
just to see’ the project in operation, 
cannot be underestimated. My' few 
days in Mississippi last summer 
were among the most intense, yital 
and meaningful in my life, And my 
experience was certainly not unique. 
Almost everyone I haye met who 
spent some time in Mississippi, no 
matter how brief, came away with 
a similar feeling. This project did 
as much for the participants as for 
civil rights. It re-educated us about 
what civil rights really are. And 
through those who participated and 
observed, the spirit of the project 
is spreading across the country. 


Many of us, even those who 
have been most sympathetic to 
the civil rights movement, haye had 
their doubts about the yalue of such 
activities as the ee. 
Project. First, there have been ques- 
tions about the response of the Ne- 
gro community itself. We may not 
accept the “official” Mississippi po- 
sition that the Negroes are basically 
content with their lot and that all 
the trouble is being stirred up by 
outside agitators, but there is a more 
sophisticated version of the same 
argument. After all, isn’t it true that 
the Negroes of Mississippi have 
been so intimidated that they lack 
the necessary consciousness and 
drive to achieve genuine freedc 
and equal rights? Isn’t it true that a 
“slave mentality” still prevails 
among these Negroes, and that the 
hard-core leadership in Cr: See 
cially SNCC, is responsible for t 
agitation? Of course, there is a de- 
termined, aggressive and militant 


leadership among Negro youth and 
without it little would have been 
achieved, But the most impressive 

The Narrow 


accomplishment. of the summer was 
the positive response of the Negro 
- community in its entirety. ,The so- 

called uneducated Negroes whom I 
met were articulate, self-respecting 
and courageous. Many spoke of de- 
mocracy, freedom and rights in a 


far more meaningful and vital way . 


than the cliché-ridden talk so char- 
acteristic of our political discourse. 
One couldn’t help feeling that these 
Negroes, who have been systemati- 
cally denied the benefits of the 
democratic community, had an as- 
tonishingly acute grasp of the mean- 
ing of democracy and the ideals on 
which this country. was founded. 
True, the COFO workers reached 
only a small segment of the Negro 
population, but the numbers of 
those who identified with the free- 
dom movement were constantly 
growing. The pattern of response 
was typical—it moved from initial 
fear, suspicion or indifference to- 
ward positive, active participation. 
The Mississippi project would never 
have gotten off the ground if the 
Negroes themselves had not been 
willing to risk their jobs, property 
and lives. It was they who found 
the churches and other buildings 
for the Freedom Schools and com- 
munity centers, who attended the 
schoels in the oppressive summer 
heat, who took the COFO workers 
into their homes. The courage that 
this required can scarcely be esti- 
mated: every Negro who became 
identified with the freedom move- 
ment was risking economic and 
physical reprisal. In Mississippi 
there is no sanctuary for the Negro; 
the “law” is not a source of pro- 
tection but the chief instrument 
of intimidation and persecution. 


Everyone who was down in 
Mississippi will have his own stories 
to illustrate what I have been say- 
ing. When I first arrived there, I 
was told that the best way to find 
out what was going on was to join 
in the daily activities of the COFO 
workers. I went to Hattiesburg 
where the entire project was func- 
tioning with great success (more 
than 600 Negroes were attending 
Freedom Schools and more than 4,- 
000 were registered in the Freedom 
Democratic Party in a city with a 
total population of 40,000). With- 
‘in fifteen minutes of arriving in 
the Hattiesburg office, I was sent 
out to help with voter registration. 
The first precinct meetings of the 

? sippi FDP were to be held the 
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next day and our task was to get 
last-minute registrations and to tell 
everybody we saw to come to the 
meeting. I was taken to Morning- 
star Baptist Church, the head- 
quarters for Eaton preeinct of For. 
rest County. The COFO worker in 
charge, a white student from Cali- 
fornia; sent me out with a 14-year- 
ald Negro hoy, one of a group of 
local kids who were working with 
COFO on the drive. At first I was a 
bit apprehensive (a worker had been 
beaten up in this neighborhoed a 
few days before) and I wondered 
how my guide was going to handle 
the job. But when I heard him de- 
liver his “pitch,” talk about. free- 
dom and what it would mean for 
Negroes to vote, chide his elders 
when they were hesitant to sign up, 


I was overwhelmed by his articulate- 
ness, earnestness, native intelligence 
and ‘humor. And this boy was typi- 


cal of a growing number who were 
working in the freedom movement. 
Talking with him, watching him 
function, I realized that there is 
no going back in Mississippi—these 
adolescents simply will not accept 


what their parents haye accepted. 
After a day of voter registration, 
those of us wen worked With 


the regulars began to identify with 


the precinct, and we looked forward — 
to the —— next day. It was. 


the cu. 
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cal Negroes had to take over. Would 
they show up for the meeting? 
Would they make a mess of it? That 
meeting turned out to be one of 
the most impressive political gather- 
ings that I have ever attended. Fol- 
lowing parliamentary procedures, 
the session opened with a benedic- 
tion, a keynote address, the demo- 
cratic nomination and election of 
a permanent chairman and secre- 
tary, and proceeded to pass resolu- 
tions and appoint delegates to attend 
the district meeting. As the woman 
who was chairman said, we were 
all a little nervous because this sort 
of thing had never been done be- 
fore in Mississippi. It was the first 
political meeting open to everybody 
who wanted to come. Whenever in 
future I think of what democracy 
can mean in the concrete, the image 
of that meeting in Eaton precinct 


will come to mind. 


But what about the COFO 
workers themselves? Who were 
these people who came from all 
over the country to wae ” the 


oe workers) that they were “ane 


niks, weirds hh degenerates.” Even 


“fringe” people in the project, but 
I came to feel that the great major- 
ity of workers were perceptive and 
level-headed. They had an acute 
sense of the dangers of the situa- 
tion and of what they could honest- 
ly achieve. They were neither rabble 
rousers nor starry-eyed idealists. 
They. were idealists, but idealists 
without illusions. Many of them 
_ were living in primitive conditions 
and a good deal of their work was 


drudgery. In many places they lived 


under constant harassment, with no 
opportunity to let off steam or to 
escape the constant pressure. Yet, 
despite the discomfort and the ten- 
sions, they performed their tasks 
efficiently and intelligently, with 
even a healthy sense of humor. 

. returned from Mississippi con- 
vinced that this sort of project — 


working directly with the Negro 


community in a program of self- 
help — is one of the most important 


activities in the entire civil rights 
movement. The great insight of the 
COFO workers was that help must 
be genuine help. It cannot be pater- 
nalistic, for that only offends the 
dignity of the Negroes. It can work 
— and it is working — when one 
is willing to move in with and func- 
tion directly with the Negro com- 
munity. One of the few times in my 
life when I could meet Negroes, not 
as Negroes but as men, was when 
I was in Mississippi. I was constant- 
ly struck by the warmth, .affection 
and sense of common purpose that 
united the COFO workers and the 
Negro community. It is still a 


frightening possibility that the civil 


rights movement will some day turn 
blacks against whites. If this doesn’t 
happen; it will be because of proj- 

ects like that in Mississippi last 
summer. For many Negroes it was 
the first time that they had ever 
encountered whites who neither 


despised them nor intendéd: to 
“save” them, but who rather re- 
spected them as spe But one — 


could detect even in 


- Mississippi a 


difference between’ some of the 


SNCC leaders, in whom there is a 
great deal of bitterness for any- 
thing “white,” and the adolescents 
who were at once more naive and 
more open to the friendship of the 
white COFO workers. 


Even if one is willing to 
grant all this, however, there is 
still one more myth to be. faced. 
Wouldn’t it be better to let up, to 
give Southern moderates a chance 
to improve the local situation? 
Hasn’t the presence of all these “out- 
siders” jeopardized the situation of 
the moderates and played into the 
hands of extremists? There is no 
doubt that the white community 
was annoyed and irritated by the 


influx of civil rights workers dur- 


DREAM IN A BEAN FIELD 


The authors of this letter are two 
Los Angeles carpenters who raised 
the money and contributed their 
skills to build a 32-x-84’ community 
center for Mileston, Miss., an all- 
Negro community that is otherwise 
entirely without recreational or cul- 
tural facilities. They were helped 
by Tom Edland, a Negro electrician 
from Chicago, and by the local 
residents. 

The center is now being run by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorenzi, a white cou- 
ple, and by Mrs. Lewis, a retired 
Negro schoolteacher. It is used for 
movies and plays (Free Southern 
Theatre Group), for teen-age dances, 
classes for younger children, a per- 
manent Freedom School and a 
health clinic run by a volunteer 
registered nurse from New York. 
As the letter mentions, there is a 
small library and more books are 
urgently needed. 

This integrated project has roused 
the hostility of whites in the re- 
gion. In addition to more serious 
incidents mentioned in the letter, 
the center is harassed in petty 
ways: during construction, sup- 
pliers’ trucks sometimes refused to 
unload when they saw whites and 
Negroes working together. The 
building is equipped with a mod- 
ern heating plant, but local sup- 
pliers will not deliver canned gas. 
On a recent visit, Mr. Osheroff in- 
stalled a wood-burning stove for 
temporary use. The building is 
guarded every night by armed men, 
a fact well known to the whites 
of the region. 


Mileston, Miss. 

Sept. 5, 1964 
Dear Friends: Please forgive us for 
mot writing sooner. The tempo of 
work, the extreme heat and humid- 
ity, and general conditions of life 
here, have not been conducive to 
letter writing. But finally here we 
are. 

In the middle of a bean field, 
deep in the heart of the Delta, a 
dream is coming true. A lovely 
building has arisen in the past six 
weeks, a sharp contrast to the adja- 
cent church and farmhouse. The 
roof and outer walls are complete, 
and we are now working on the in- 
terior. It is already in operation: 
three teen-age dances have been 
held, and not long ago we had a 
county-wide Freedom meeting to 
which 250 people came from 20 to 
30 miles away. It was a great jubi- 
lee, a source of pride and joy for all 
concerned. 

The building has an assembly hall 
for 200 people, a library for 10,000 
volumes, bathrooms and kitchen 
with running water, a medical clinic 
and sleeping quarters for some of 
the staff. Six will live there on a 
year-round basis. 

It was hard. We suffered from 
heat, humidity and harassment. 
One of our cars was fire bombed, a 
dynamite bomb was exploded 30 
feet from our building site. Local 
volunteers were threatened. But the 
project has become a center of com- 
munity life, a beacon of hope and 
love, in a sea of oppression and 
hatred. So vital indeed, that the 


community has mounted an armed 
guard to protect the center every 
night. It would have brought tears 
of happiness to your eyes to have 
witnessed our Roof-Raising Cere- 
mony, which closed with 200 people 
locking arms and swaying to the — 
beautiful chant, We Shall Overcome. . 
All the sweat and toil, the fear and 
the tension, the sleepless nights and 
the crudities of daily life—all paled.. 
in the bright light of love and pride 
which filled our hearts. What a joy! - 
By Southern California standards 
our life would seem bleak and 
empty. No running water, no toilets, 
mo ordinary amusements; nothing 
but simple, semi-literate, down-to- 
earth, wonderful black people, who 
surround us with love and respect. 
We live with Hartman Turnbow, a 
legend in Mississippi, a real man. 
In May, 1963, after he attempted to 
register, his home was fire bombed 
at 3 A.M., and while his wife and 
daughter fought the fire with water © 
buckets, he held off four armed 
men. The next day, he went to the 


- Sheriff to report the incident and 


was arrested for arson. He went to 
jail, but was finally freed on appeal. 
And now we share his home, his 
food, his courage and wisdom and 
his daily peril. It is a deep and vital- 
izing experience. He may come to 
Los Angeles this winter and’ then 
you will have the opportunity to 
share him with us. 

Our deep gratitude, and’ that: of a 
small. host of freedom fighters for 
helping make our vision a reality. 
Sonn: we shall tell you all about it. 

Abe Osheroff © 
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ing -the summer. But in Mississippi 
the moderates are intimidated by ex- 


tremist elements. And there will be 
_ significant progress only when the 
-more responsible element is willing 


to risk speaking out. No doubt the 
national publicity, the influx of 
COFO workers, doctors, lawyers and 


- others has riled native white Missis- 


sippians, but it is just this sort of 
stimulus that will cause the more 


‘rational elements in the “closed so- 


ciety” to open it up. Although prog- 


- ress is ‘painfully slow, it continues 


‘to be made. , 


Still one may ask, why all the 
attention on Mississippi? Don’t we 
have race problems in our own back- 
yards? I have never been able to 
see that the existence of prejudice, 
hypocrisy and de facto segregation 
in one’s local community is an argu- 
ment against participating in some- 
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One evening early last June, I re- 
ceived an urgent call from a col- 
league and lifelong friend to attend 
a meeting, mostly of physicians, 
that had been called to answer a 
request for emergency medical aid 


for civil rights workers in Missis- 
_ sippi. The original appeal had come 


from persons working in the voter- 
registration summer project. I was 
unable to attend that first session, 
but assured my friend that I would 
be available for the next one. 
The first meeting I attended 
made a tremendous impression on 
me. I listened to determined and en- 
thusiastic discussion from twenty 
to thirty persons who sought a pro- 
gram to meet the needs of volunteer 
workers. (Once in the field, it ex- 
panded to consider the health, not 
only of the freedom workers, but of 
those whom the workers had gone 
South to help.) A number of the 
participants were personally in- 


volved, in that they had sons and 


daughters: active in the summer 
project. We were concerned that 
here again, in a situation primarily 
involving Negroes, Negroes were a 
minority of those seeking solutions 
to the problems. In less than a week 
we had decided that the request 


could be met, and I volunteered to 


serve with the group, which at that 


Aaron O. Wells, a physician practicing 
in New York, is National Chairman, the 
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__ Medical Committee for Human Rights.  ___ 
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thing like the Mississippi project. 
On the contrary, I think we have 
all learned something from Missis- 
sippi. Too often we become: jaded 
in the face of social injustice or des- 


pair of doing anything about it. The 


civil rights workers have helped to 
arouse .our sense of injustice; they 
have taught us that there is some- 


thing that each man can and must 
‘do. Those of us who went to Missis- 


sippi returned home with a greater 
‘awareness of the needfor local work 
and a better appraisal of what can 
be accomplished. And this new 
spirit, which is spreading across 
the country, is affecting attitudes 
toward other deeply ingrained so- 
cial ills. We all owe a great debt 
to these civil rights workers. They 
have forced us to take seriously our 
own professed ideals about democ- 
racy, freedom and the rights of man. 


. . « Aaron O. Wells 


time was so new it had no name. 

Four physicians were selected as 
an advance committee to confer in 
Mississippi with leaders of the 
Council of Federated Organizations, 
the National Council of Churches 
and other leaders in the state. Their 
task was to determine how our 
medical presence in Mississippi 
could be made most effective. They 
returned with an enthusiastic re- 
port, and we assigned medical 
teams to initiate the program. Be- 
fore the first team entered Missis- 
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sippi, this nucleus of dedicated per- 
sons found a name—the Medical 
Committee on Human Rights. 


Looking back, I realize that I was 
slow to decide how I could best 
serve these obviously dedicated peo- 
ple. A woman colleague whose opin- 
ion I have always held invaluable 
was one of the original members, 
and her enthusiasm and interest in- 
fluenced me. Then, too, I had asked 
my wife, who is a registered nurse, 
to represent me at an early meet- 
ing. Her immediate reaction was to 
enlist in the project, and soon there- 
after she was in Mississippi as the 
nurse with a medical team. — 


The response of these two wom- 
en forced me to consider very seri- 
ously my own level of participa- 
tion. I asked myself whether finan- 
cial contributions to the various 
civil rights organizations was suf- 
ficient. Would attendance at con- 
ferences and occasional health lec- 
tures in the context of civil rights 
fulfill my moral obligation to my 
people? I decided that these re- 
sponses were not enough, that I 
must go to Mississippi. 


In the first days there were 
numerous consultations in New 
York to secure the approval of the 
civil rights leadership. At the same 


‘time, we were working out a tenta- 


tive health program which would 
be applicable to the overall. situa- 
tion, yet flexible enough to meet 
the needs of each community to be 
visited. Long hours were spent on 
the telephone, settling such mat- 
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ters - as. recruitment: and ‘legal. ad- 
vice, but this administrative detail 
seemed only to heighten our enthu- 
_ slasm for the main job ahead. .- 

Finally, on August 7, I boarded 
the plane for Jackson, Miss., as- 
signed to the post of field coordi- 
nator for a period of two weeks. 
During the flight I met Dr. David 
Spain, the noted New York pathol- 
ogist, who was going South to ob- 
serve the autopsied bodies of the 
three civil rights workers, Schwer- 
ner, Chaney and Goodman. 


Even while deep in conversation 
with this fascinating man, I began 
to grow fearful. I visualized a hos- 
tile reception at the airport, for I 
am a Negro and Dr. Spain is white. 


My anxiety increased when the | 


stewardess announced that, due to 
mechanical difficulties, we would 
be detained in Birmingham, Ala. 
We were now scheduled to land in 
Jackson at 10:30 P.M., and it is 
particularly hazardous for an inte- 
grated group to travel after dark. 

| Dr. Spain and I registered at a 
newly integrated motel. Our ar- 
rival was observed with hostile 
glances, and we heard angry epi- 
thets. We had been prepared for 
this reception, and it did not change 
our respective plans; but neither 
did it do much to ease my mind. 

Until early morning, we con- 
ferred with Dr. Charles Goodrich, 
a friend and colleague from New 
York, on the problems he was hav- 
ing to secure permission to see the 
bodies of the three murdered young 
men. Later that day, as the vocal at- 
tack increased, I decided that the 
_ situation was becoming dangerous 

and I moved the Negro members of 
the medical teams from the motel 
to homes in the community. 

This was my first trip to the 
Magnolia State. I was struck by the 
physical beauty of the rolling, 
green countryside, the vast cotton 
plantations, varied by rotating 
crops of soybeans, and the ever blue 
sky. This physical loveliness makes 
more incredible the brutality which 
the state imposes on the mass of its 
impoverished people. 

I was fortunate to be given lodg- 
ings by one of the Negro ministers 
of the community. He and his fam- 
ily were warmly hospitable, and it 
was obvious that they, like others 
in the area, were determined to as- 
sist the movement wherever and 
whenever they could. Much honor 
should be paid to the families who 
temporarily housed us. Without 
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their . courageous assistance. we 
would have been unable to organize 
and develop our program as ra yl 
as we did. Many of our hosts. 
since been subjected to PF wa 
and intimidation, but they continue 
to assist whenever needed. 


After much conferring .with 
local and state authorities, we were 
granted permission to view the 
bodies of Schwerner, Chaney and 
Goodman. Our _ integrated team 
drove to the University of Mississip- 
pi, dreading the mission, and wer- 
ried as to how we would be received. 
This was one of many times when 
I suspected that we were being fol- 
lowed, and wondered what our fate 
would be if the authorities decided 
to prevent us from reaching our 
destination. 

I cannot speak in detail of the 
actual examination, which was con- 
ducted by Dr. Spain, for the sight 


of those dreadfully mutilated young: 


bodies put me in a state of emotion- 
al shock. It was at this moment, 
though, that I resolved finally to 
dedicate myself to active partici- 
pation in the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights. 

The following morning, which 
was Sunday, I completed the orien- 
tation program for the medical 
teams at MCHR’s office in Jackson. 
They were all eager to reach their 
posts and begin work. Each team 
was made up of a doctor, a nurse 
and a driver. 

Sunday evening I was asked to 
discuss MCHR’s origin and pro- 
gram at Tougaloo College with new- 
ly arrived voter registration volun- 
teers. Most of these people had been 
unaware of our existence, and they 
were extremely interested to know 
how we would participate in the 
health programs that they hoped to 
set up in the various communities. 
They asked about immunization, 
nutrition, eyesight and dental prob- 
lems, prenatal and postpartum care, 
communicable diseases and child 
care. No one doubted the need for 
health education in the state. 

The following week I had many 
such. conferences with groups of 
volunteers, and learned from them 
more details of the health needs in 
the areas where they were setting 
up programs. I also made daily 
visits to the COFO office, to be sure 
that the volunteers knew of our 
medical presence and to answer 
questions about their own health 
needs. For those in need of specific 
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medical attention, I enlisted physi- 


cians from within the community 


to participate in MCHR’s program, 
since we are not licensed to prac- 
tice medicine in Mississippi. 

I was able to establish good re- 
lations with the doctors in Jaekson, 
both white and Negro. Most of them 
were glad to have our objectives 
clarified; they agreed that the group 
was necessary and offered to caop- 
erate. The assistance of the Nation- 
al Council ef Churehes was also 
inyaluable. This group had wide ex- 


perience of social conditions in | 
_ Mississippi, and it gave expert ad- 


vice as we began to put individual 
health programs into operation. 
We decided that a scheme of 
health insurance should be worked 
out for the civil rights workers. 
Most of the summer volunteers lived 


‘on extremely small budgets, and so 


that no one would hesitate to seek 
care when he needed it, we some- 
times assumed payment of mediael 
bills incurred in issippi. It was 
also obvious that most of the volun- 
teers had been under great emotion- 
al tension and needed rest from ac- 
tive duty with a change of environ- 


ment, We therefore took immediate | 


steps to get a recreation program 
under way. 


There is great need for 
health education in Mississip ep. 
with emphasis on prenatal care, 
the infant-mortality rate is very 
high. Most Negro infants are still 
delivered by midwives, and in many 
instances the mother has no one in 
attendance. 

Since a socio-economic change 
is inevitable, I believe that a sound 
health program should be instituted 
for all of the impoverished citizens 
of the state of Mississippi. But until 
the obstacles are abolished that 
would prevent Negroes from partici- 
pation in such a program, MCHR 
has a big role to play in the ooeqnee 
Black Belt. 


BOOKS AND THE ARTS 


Notes on 


—— — 


Burroughs 


Marshall McLuhan 


1, Today men’s nerves surround us; 
they have gone outside as electrical 
enyironment. The human nervous 
system itself can be reprogramed bio- 
logically as readily as any radio net- 
work can alter its fare. Burroughs 
has dedicated Naked Lunch ta the 
first proposition, and Nova Express 
(both Grove Press) to the second. 
Naked Luneh records private strate- 
gies of culture in the electric age. 
Naue _— indicates some of the 


ina ‘universe which seems to be some- 
one else’s insides. Both books are a 
kind of engineer’s report of the ter- 
rain hazards and mandatory praces- 
ses which exist in the new electric 
environment. 


2. Burroughs uses what he calls 
“Brion Gysin’s cut-up method which 
I call the fold-in method.” To read 
the daily newspaper in its. entirety 
is to encounter the method in all its 
purity. Similarly, an evening watch- 
ing television programs is an exper- 
ience in a corporate form — an end- 
less succession of impressions and 
snatches of narrative. Burroughs is 
unique only in that he is attempting 
to reproduce in prose what we accom- 
modate every day as a commonplace 
aspect of life in the electric age, If 
the corporate life is to be rendered 
on paper, the method of discontinu- 
ous non-story must be employed. 


3. That man provides the sexual 
organs of the technological world 
seems obvious enough to Burroughs, 
and such is the stage (or “biological 
theatre” as he calls it in Nova Ex- 
press) for the series of social orgasms 
brought about by the evolutionary mu- 
tations of man and society. The logic, 
physical and emotional, of a world 
in which we have made our environ- 
ment out of our own nervous systems, 
' ‘Burroughs: follows everywhere to the 
’ ‘peripheral orgasm of the cesmes. 


Marshall McLuhan is the director of 
the Center for Culture and Technology 
at the University of Toronto. He is the 
author of The Gutenberg Galaxy (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press) and Under- 
standing Media (McGraw-Hill). 
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4. Each technological extension 
involves an act of collective canni- 
balism. The previous environment 
with all its private and social values, 
is swallowed by the new environment 
and reprocessed for whatever values 
are digestible. Thus, Nature was suc- 
ceeded by the mechanical environ- 
ment and became what we call the 
“content” of the new industrial en- 
vironment. That is, Nature became a 
vessel of aesthetic and spiritual values. 
Again and again the old environment 
is upgraded into an art form while 
the new conditions are regarded as 
corrupt and degrading. Artists, being 
experts in sensory awareness, tend to 
concentrate on the environmental as 
the challenging and dangerous situa- 
tion. That is why they may seem to 
be “ahead of their time.” Actually, 
they alone have the resources and 
temerity to live in immediate contact 
with the environment of their age. 
More timid people prefer to accept the 
content, the previous environment’s 
values, as the continuing reality of 
their time. Our natural bias is to ac- 
cept the new gimmick (automation, 
say) as a thing that can be accom- 
modated in the old ethical order. 


5. During the process of digestion 
of the old environment, man finds it 
expedient to anesthetize himself as 
much as possible. He pays as little 
attention to the action of the environ- 
ment as the patient heeds the sur- 
geon’s scalpel. The gulping or swal- 
lowing of Nature by the machine was 
attended by a complete change of the 
ground rules of both the sensory ratios 
of the individual nervous system and 
the patterns of the secial order as well. 
Today, when the environment has be- 
come the extension of the entire mesh 
of the nervous system, anesthesia 
numbs our bedies into hydraulic jacks. 


6. Burroughs disdains the | hallu- 
cinatory drugs as providing mere 
“content,” the fan , dreams that 


money can Plage Junk (heroin) is 
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ing an environment oneself. The mo- 
ment one achieves this environmental 
state all things and people are sub- 
mitted to you to be processed. Wheth- 
er a man takes the read of junk or 
the road of art, the entire world must 
submit to his processing. The world 
becomes his “content.” He programs 
the sensory order. 


7. Fer artists and philosophers, 
when a technology is new it yields 
Utepias. Such is Platos Republic in 
the 5th century B. C.; when phonetic 
writing was being established. Simi- 
larly, More’s Utopia is written in the 
16th century when the printed book 
had just become established. When 
electric technology was new and spec- 
ulative, Alice in Wonderland came as 
a kind of non-Euclidean space-time 
Utopia, a grown-up version of which 
is the Illuminations of Rimbaud. Like 
Lewis Carroll, Rimbaud accepts each 
object as a world and the world as 
an object. He makes a complete break 
with the established procedure of put- 
ting things into time or space: 

That's she, the litile girl behind 
the rose bushes, and she’s dead. The 
young mother, also dead, is coming 
down the steps. The cousin’s car- 
riage crunches the sand. The small 
brother (he’s in India!) over there in 
the field of pinks, in front of the 
sunset. The old men they've buried 
upright in the wall covered with 
gilly-flowers. 

But when the full consequences of. 
each new technology have been mani- 
fested in new psychic and social 
forms, then the anti-Utopias appear. 
Naked Lunch can be viewed as the 
anti-Utopia of Illuminations: 


objects seem to stir with @ writhing 
furtive life. The addict is subject to 
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Or, to give a concrete example from 
the symbolist landscape of Nova Ex- 
press: 

A guard im @ wniform of human 


space. Conventional pictorial and lit- 
erary perception seeks to put diverse 
objects into the same time and space. 
Time and space themselves are sub- 
jected to the uniform and continuous 
visual processing that provides us 
with the “connected and rational” 
world that is in fact only an isolated 
fragment of reality—the visual. There 
is no uniform and continuous char- 
acter in the non-visual modalities of 
space and time. The symbolists freed 
themselves from visual conditions into 
the visionary world of.the iconic and 
the auditory. Their art, to the visually 
oriented and literary man, seems 
haunted, magical and often incompre- 
hensible. It is, in John Ruskin’s words 


. the expression, in a moment, 
by a series of symbols thrown to- 
gether in bold and fearless connec- 
tions, of truths which it would have 
taken a long time to express in any 
verbal way, and of which the con- 
nection is left for the beholder to 
work out for himself; the gaps, left 
or overleaped by the haste of the 
imagination, forming the grotesque 
character (Modern Painters). 


The art of the interval, rather than the 
art of the connection, is not only 
medieval but Oriental; above all, it is 
the art mode of instant electric culture. 


8. There are considerable antece- 
dents for the Burroughs attempt to 
read the language of the biological 
theatre and the motives of the Sublim- 
inal Kid. Fleurs du Mal is a vision of 
the city as the technological extension 
of. man. Baudelaire had once intended 
to title the book Les Limbes. The vision 
of the city as a physiological and psy- 
chic extension of the body he experi- 
enced as a nightmare of illness and 
self-alienation. Wyndham Lewis, in his 
trilogy The Human Age, began with 
The Childermass. Its theme is the mas- 
sacre of innocents and the rape of 
entire populations by. the popular 
media of press and film. Later in The 
Human Age Lewis explores the psy- 
chic mutations of man living in “the 
magnetic city,” the instant, electric and 
angelic (or diabolic) culture. Lewis 
views the action in a much more in- 
clusive way than Burroughs whose 
world is a paradigm of a future in 
which there can be no spectators but 
only participants. All men are totally 
involved in the insides of all men. 
There is no privacy and no private 
parts. In a world in which we are all 
ingesting and digesting one another 
there can be no obscenity or pornog- 
raphy or decency. Such is the law of 
electric media which stretch the nerves 
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to form a global membrane of en- 
closure. 


9. The Burroughs diagnosis is that 
we can avoid the inevitable “closure” 
that accompanies each new technology 
by regarding our entire gadgetry as 
junk. Man has hopped himself up by 
a long series of technological fixes: 


You are dogs on all tape. The entire 
planet is being developed into term- 
inal identity and complete surrender. 


We can forego the entire legacy of 
Cain (the inventor of gadgets) by ap- 
plying the same formula that works 


for junk —“apomorphine” extended to 


all technology: 


Apomorphine is no word and no 
image. ... It is simply a question of 
putting through an innoculation pro- 
gram in the very limited time that 


Present 


The stranded gulch 


remains—Word begets image. — 

image is OEE. 66 
Burroughs is arguing that the power 
of the image to beget image, and of 
technology to reproduce itself via hu- 
man intervention, is utterly in eXCeSsS 
of our power to control the psychic and 
social consequences: 

Shut the whole thing right off : 
Silence—when you answer the ma- bn 
chine you provide it with more re- a 
cordings to be played back to your 
“enemies.” Keep the whole nova ma- 
chine running—the Chinese char- 
acter for “enemy” means to be simi- 
lar to or to answer—Don’t answer 
the machine—Shut it off— 

Merely to be in the presence of any 
machine, or replica of our body or fac- 
ulties, is to close with it. Our sensory 
ratios shift at once with each encounter 
with any fragmented extension of our 


below Grand Central 


the gentle purr of cab tires in snow 


and hidden stars 


tears on the windshield 


torn inexorably away in whining motion 


and the dark thoughts which surround neon 


in Union Square I see you for a moment 
red green yellow searchlights cutting through 
falling flakes, head bent to the wind 


wet and frowning, melancholy, trying 


I know perfectly well where you walk to 
and that we’ll meet in even greater darkness 


later and will be warm 


so our cross 


of paths will not be just muddy footprints 


in the morning 


not like celestial bodies’ 
yearly passes, nothing pushes. us away 


from each other 


even now I can lean 
forward across the square and see 
your surprised grey look become greener 
as I wipe the city’s moisture from 


your face 


and you shake the snow 
off onto my shoulder, light as a breath 
where the quarrels and vices of 
estranged companions weighed so bitterly 


and accidentally 


before, I saw you on 
the floor of my life walking slowly 
that time in summer rain stranger and © 


mearer 


to become a way of feeling | ce, See ae ee ig 


that is not painful casual or diffuse 
and seems to explore some peculiar insight 
of the heavens fer its favorite bodies 


in the mixed-up air 
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being. This is .a-non-stop express of 
innovation that cannet be endured in- 
defipitely: 
We are just dust falls from Reman: 
netized patterns—Shaw business. 
It is the medium that is the message 
because the medium ereates an en- 
vironment that is as indelible as it is 


lethal. Fo end the proliferation of 


lethal new environmental expression, 
Burroughs urges a huge collective act 
of restraint as well as a non-closure of 
sensory modes—“The biological the- 
ater of the bedy can bear a good deal 
of new program netes.” 


10. Finnegans Wake provides 
the closest literary precedent to Bur- 
roughs’ work. From beginning to end 
it is occupied with the theme of “the 
extensions” of man—weaponry, cloth- 
ing, languages, number, money and 
media in toto. Joyce works out in de- 
tail the sensory shifts involyed in each 
extension of man, and concludes with 
the resounding beast: 

The keys to, Given! 

Like Burroughs, Joyee was gure he 
had worked out the formula for total 
cultural understanding and control. 
The idea of art as total programing 
for the environment is tribal, mental, 
Egyptian. It is, alse, an idea of art to 
which electric technology leads. quite 
strongly. We live science fiction. The 
heath (9 our envivenment. The bomb is 

of higher learning all compact, the 
extension division of the university. 
The university has become a global 
environment. The university now con- 
tains the commercial world, as well as 
the military and government estab- 
lishments. To reprogram the cultures 


of the globe becomes as natural an 


undertaking as curriculum revision in 
a university. Since new media are 
new environments that reprocess psy- 
che and society in successive ways, 
why not bypass instruction in frag- 
mented subjects meant for fragmented 


sections of the society and reprogram 


the environment itself? Such is Bur- 
roughs’ vision. 


11. It is amusing to read reviews of 
Burroughs that try to classify his books 
as non-books or as failed science fic- 
tion, It is a little like trying to criticize 


the sartorial and yerbal manifestations | 


of a man whe is knecking on the door 
to. explain that flames are leaping 
fom the roof of our beune- Bupmoughe 


great poet-scholars, Drs. 
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Art Books of 1964: Part Ill 


Lincoin Kirstein 


Since the efficient staffs of the New 
York dailies and weeklies have already 
supplied their allotted, and limited, 
words on most of the art books adver- 
tised in their pages (and the omnibus 
reviews, particularly in the Saturday 
Review and the Herald Tribune have 
been unusually inclusive), the chief 
service The Nation can offer is to 
notice fairly unusual books, make a 
few nasty cracks, and praise the truly 
wonderful work of museum staffs in 


and out of New York City. 


ARCHITECTURE 


World Avehinecmais' A Pictorial His-. 
tory, with a brief and extraordinarily 
cogent introduction by our most eru- 
dite, courageous and Olympian archi- 
tectural historian, Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, is the book of the year, and of 
many years to come, for the layman 
who wishes to compare excellent two- 
color plans with photographic views 
of great buildings on the site, in the 
round and in relation to the social and 
economic conditions which made their 
patronage. and construction possible 
(good color and first-rate black and 
white). The editor, Trewine Copple- 
stone, has done his work with breadth, 
dignity and enjoyment, and his Vero- 
nese printers, the famous house of 
Mondadori, paid full honor to his la- 
bors. At $17.95, this book tells an ama- 
teur of architecture (monumental 
building, not shelter) the basic story, 
and propels him on to more specialist 
studies. 

Perhaps the most surprising archi- 
tecture book of the year is The Chapel 
of the Cardinal of Portugal. Three 


Hartt, Gino Corti and the photographer 
and art historian Clarence Kennedy of 
Smith College have produced a capi- 
tal work on a building erected (1434- 
1459) at San Miniato, Florence. 

The Cardinal, cousin of the king 
and only 25 when he died, left in his 
will the desire for a tomb, by no means 
grandiose, but which in its achieve- 
ment should employ harmoniously the 
finest architects, painters, ceramicists 
and sculptors of his epoch. This request 
gave him an almost accidental immor- 
tality by the glory which his death call- 


Frederick | 


inal is housed elsewhere for safety), the 
marvelous Cosmati-work mosaic mar- 
ble floor by Stefano di Bartolommeo, 
and the celestial ceiling in fitted poly- 
chrome ceramic by Luca della Robbia 
—all combined into a plan of organic 
splendor—make this boy-cardinal’s 
tomb a model for makers of monu- 
ments. 

When the pitiful plan for President 
Kennedy’s tomb was announced, it had 
been foreseen that no solution could 
be a happy one; John Carl Warnecke 
and his associates solved the insoluble 
by abdicating architecture in favor of 
landscape gardening. “The eternal 
flame” was to have sprouted from a 
suitable piece of sculpture, but even 
this touch of fantasy was abandoned, 
since no one of sufficient prestige (or 
indeed of power) could be agreed upon 
to make a source for the flame that 
would be better than nothing. A back- 


- stop marble wall makes a feeble focus. 


Kennedy will lie in the vacuum of a 
mystery, which his idolators will re- 
plenish. 

Jaime of Portugal, prince of the 
church, cousin to a king, left detailed 
documents (which fill a third of this 
beok) to show how practically the fact 
of the Kingdom of God can be em- 
bodied by His greatest servants (in the 
arts) on His earth. This memorial to 
an obscure young man demonstrates 
the unlimited power of man’s handi- 


offers a luminous vision 
on science, 


philosophy, and Loman 


$5.00 at all Scalise 


craft in the service of an earthly per- 
fection and a heavenly hope. Kennedy 
—born into the same tradition of be- 
lief, but at the liberal unraveling of it 
rather than at its fullest flowering—is 
condemned to lie on a blank hillside 
with neat walks. 

Dr. Clarence Kennedy’s photographs 
are the result of a lifetime of devotion 
to the craft of the Renaissance stone- 
cutter. Dr. Frederick Hartt’s masterful 
presentation and the superb documen- 
tation by Prof. Gino Corti make this an 
important cautionary, exemplary and 
beautiful study. 


Only a little less beautiful is the 
superb study of the British sculptor in 
wood, Grinling Gibbons. Perhaps this 
book should be included under “crafts,” 
but anyone who looks with care at the 
magnificent staircase from Cassiobury 
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House, installed in -the_ alidsebemin 
Museum, will recognize Gibbons’ spirit- 
ual kinship as wood carver and archi- 
tect to the Florentines of two centuries 
earlier. David Green’s: absolutely :first- 
class Grinling Gibbons: His Work ..As 
Carver and Statuary replaces the splen- 
did but old-fashioned Country Life 
monograph by H. .Avray Tipping 
(1914). Grinling Gibbons’ honey-color- 
ed miracles in soft pine show what we 


have lost in digital mastery; how poor 


we are to be satisfied by the hunks of 
junk that are becoming mandatory as 
amends for the boredom of semi-monu- 
mental office buildings. 
Twentieth-Century Engineering, the 
inexpensive catalogue of the. stupen- 
dous exhibition (installed by Wilder 
Green) to inaugurate the enlarged 
Museum,of Modern Art, is an excellent 
permanent record of a demonstration 


World Architecture: A Pictorial His- 
tory. Edited by Trewine Copple- 
stone. Introduction by Henry-Rus- 
sell Hitchcock. McGraw-Hill. 
$17.95. 

The Chapel of the Cardinal of Por- 
tugal. By Frederick Hartt, Gino 
Corti, Clarence Kennedy. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. $25. 

Grinling Gibbons: His Work as Car- 
ver and Statuary. By David Green. 
Country Life, Ltd. Distributed by 
Taplinger. 207 pp. $30. 

Twentieth Century Engineering. 
Selected by Arthur Drexler. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 96 pp. $2.50 

. paper. 

The Chicago School of Architecture: 

_A History of Commercial and Pub- 
lic Building in the Chicago Area, 
1875-1925. By Carl W. Condit. 
University of Chicago Press. 238 
pp., 196 illus. $8.50. 

Fare Thee Well: A Backward Look 
at Two Centuries of — Historic 
American Hostelries, Fashionable 
Spas & Seaside Resorts. By Leslie 
Dorsey and Janice Devine. Crown. 
328 pp., 321 illus. $10. 

American Architecture. Text by 
Thomas H. Creighton. . Illustrated 
by Paul Spreiregen. Robert B. 
Luce. $1.95. 

American Crafts and Folk Arts. By 
Erwin O. Christensen. Robert B. 
Luce. 90 pp. $1.95. 

Athens, City of the Gods. By Angelo 
Procopiou. Stein & Day. 246 pp. 


tributed by British Book Center. 
32 pp. 35s. 


$15. 
Greek Athletes and Athletics. By 
H. A. Harris. Hutchinson. Dis- | 


Early Greek Armour and Weapons. 
By Anthony Snodgrass. Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh Press. $12.50. 

Roman Art and Architecture. By 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler. Praeger. 
$7.50. 3 

Michelangelo, the Painter. By Va- — 
lerio Mariani. Arti Grafiche Ri- 
cordi (Milano). 524 pp. $110. 

The Art and Thought of Michelan- — 
gelo. By Charles de Tolnay. Pan- 
theon Books. 144 pp. $7. 95. : 

The Berenson Collection. Published. . » 
under the auspices of the Italian . 
Commission for UNESCO and the 

National _ Commission — for 
UNESCO of the United States of. 
America. 452 pp. $100. | 

Francis Bacon. Introduction by John. . 
Rothenstein. Catalogue raisonné 
and documentation by Ronald Al- 
ley. The Viking Press. 292 pp. $25. 

Jacob Epstein, Sculptor. By Richard 
Buckle. Faber. 5 guineas. 

Epstein Drawings. Introduction by 
Richard Buckle. Faber. 50s. 

Lautrec by Lautrec. By P. Huisman 
and M. G. Dortu. The Viking 
Press. 275 pp. $30. 


Bonnard And His. Environment. 
Texts by James Thrall Soby, 
be: ames Elliott and Monroe Wheel- 

. The Museum of Modern Art. 
in i‘ elthakeeadich. with the Los An-. | 
geles County Museum of Art and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. Dis- 
tributed by Doubleday. 116 Ppp. 
$7.50 cloth, $2.95 paper. | 

Hosteen Klah: Navaho Medicine 
Man and Sand Painter. By Franc 

Johnson Newcomb. University of 


Oklahoma Press. 227 pp. $5.95. _ 


in what our 5 oentuty: does best.: Engi- 
neering, in ‘choices shown here. (re- 
duced, naturally; in the exhibition the 
blow-ups knocked your eyes out), is 
our. monument. Lacking a Charles 
Follen McKim,.a Richardson or a Stan- 
ford White, we still have Philip John- 
son; to design the space for this great 
display of monumental engineering. 
The area was transformed a month 
later (also by Wilder Green) into a 


'garden-court as the perfect frame for 


the bouquets of Bonnard (so well de- | 
scribed by The Nation’s art critic in the 
issue of October 26), for which the 
museum also provides an excellent 
catalogue (see below). | 


The Chicago School of Architecture 
is a specialist's history which brings 
the subject down to the present by pre- 
senting Mies van der Rohe and Gordon 
Bunshaft as the logical heirs of the 
prairie pioneers Adler, Sullivan, Burn- 
ham, Root and Jenney. William Le 
Baron Jenney, an innovator in both 
design and engineering, but less well 


_ known than the others, at least in the 


East, is shown in his considerable im- 
portance. What: is most remarkable 
about the Chicago School, compared to 
equivalent work on the Atlantic sea- 
board; is the absence, on the one hand, 
of Beaux Arts heaviness, symmetrical- 
ity and exhausted ornament; and, on 
the other, of a conceptual license that 
ignores previous concepts of taste and 
structure. Chicago turned astonishingly 
early to curtain walls, universal fenes- 
tration and radical building methods; | 
but it sustained an interest in orna- 
ment that was enriching, ‘tireless and 


beautiful. An.example is the unfamiliar 


“Rookery” by Burnham and Root 
(1885-6) with its fantastic dome and 
light court; shown only a photograph, 
one might think it dated from twenty 
years: later. The placement of large 
theatres inside several office buildings 
is a most valuable precedent’ that the 
present largely ignores. The photo- 
graphs in this book are serviceable, the 
text fluent; .it is —e for its: ‘wealth 
of material. 


Fare Thee Well is a paste-up iin 
of historic American hotels, 60 charm- 
ingly presented and full of such: ‘fas- 
cinating pictures, combined with anec- 
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teur -avelivieke: ‘Those who fumeambee 
the old Murray . ‘Hill, the Waldorf: ‘on 
or ‘gataloga Spnings before: its dest 
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There is a most interesting digression 
to. cover a first-class French hotel in a 
small Rocky Mountain mining village. 
The book is well printed in burnt or- 
ange and black and the fussiness of 
the typography is somehow appropriate 
to the neo-Baroque period of American 
hotel architecture. ) 


“American. Architecture is an inex- 
pensive, well illustrated (by Paul | 


Spreiregen) volume in “The America 
Today Series,” which, with Erwin O. 
Christensen’ s excellent American 
Crafts and Folk Arts, cheerfully in- 
augurates a new publishing venture 
from the unlikely site of Washington, 
D.C. Creighton is an excellent archi- 
tect (in Warnecke Associates); for an 
interested ‘amateur there is no better 
introduction to American building de- 
sign, principally of the last fifty years, 
but giving full honors to the 19th 


century. 


. Athens, City of the Gods (from pre- : 


history to 338 B. C.) by Angelo Procop- 
iou, is a pleasant if rather perfunc- 
tory compilation; it is not worth $165. 
It .has good black-and-white photo- 
graphs by Edwin Smith, but the color 
plates, which could be interesting since 
the whole question of Greek polychro- 
my is so tantalizing, share the general 
disease of kodachrome backgrounds; 
the colors, against which the objects 
are photographed, are more important 
than even the shape, not. to say the 
palette, of the objects themselves. In- 
cidentally, there. are two excellent 
books on Greece that either are or will 
be’ available here: Greek Athletes and 
Athletics by H. A. Harris, with an 
introduction by the Marquess of Exeter, 
chairman of the British Olympic As- 
sociation’ (Hutchinson, London, but 
obtainable through the British Book 
Center), and Early Greek Armour and 
Weapons by Anthony Snodgrass, pub- 
lished superbly by the University of 
Edinburgh Press. If you would under- 
stand Greek sculpture and its impor- 
tance. to the Parthenon, and to later 
Greek and Roman architecture (down 
to our own Beaux Arts), these are two 
basic and . unusual books. Roman 
Art and Architecture by Sir Mortimer 


Wheeler, an. excellent. addition to the . 


Praeger World of Art Series, is a fairly 


inexpensive but very comprehensive, 
well-constructed, illustrated and pre- 
sented brief history. 


INDIVIDUAL. Artists 


, “iNew we comé to the big guns, and 
they. are big. Michelangelo, the Painter 


by ‘Valerio Mariani weighs (on. my 
ales) 11. pounds . and: is priced’ at 


se ana Soe the fact that the color 


plates are poor; the. paper too thick, 
the material available in many cheaper 
and better forms (notably Phaidon), 
the sheer massive insolence of the 
product is boring. On the other hand, 
The Art and Thought of Michelangelo is 
a book worth having. In 1948, Charles 


de Tolnay, probably the greatest living 


authority on Michelangelo, gave these 
four lectures at the Collége de France; 
they distill a lifetime of thought about 
Michelangelo's political opinions, his 
so-called philosophy (if there was a 
coherent system ), his religious attitude, 
and his artistic convictions. Within 
very small compass he presents an 
enormous amount of information, not 
merely as generalized conclusion but 
with each statement supported by con- 
temporary documents or references to 
late Medieval and Renaissance thinkers 
and writers. There is a certain (con- 
temporary) orthodox Catholic cast to 
the discussion of the late works which, 
while it is not disturbing in context, 
nevertheless somewhat removes the 
tone from absolute objectivity into the 
realm of faint polemic. It is a most 
interesting book, somewhat marred 


by rather mingy plates, lack of an in-. 


dex, and an inconsistent policy regard- 
ing: the translation of original Italian 


excerpts. Also, the personality of 
Michelangelo does not emerge. Granted 
that the book is specifically about his 
art and thought, nevertheless, politics, 


philosophy, religion and art could have 


formed a kind of negative mold within 
which the man would have appeared. 

The Berenson Collection came to 
this reviewer with a letter from the 
press agent of the Kimberly-Dorman 
Corporation which manipulates the 
gross tonnage of the massive gift 
crushers from Arti Grafiche Ricordi 
(Milano), requesting that the book be 
returned because of its “valuable qual- 
ity.” It weighs 1034 pounds, several 
ounces shy of Michelangelo, and is 
therefore modestly priced at $100. 
Whether you think Bernard Berenson 
was the Sage or the Spider of Settigna- 
no, his collection contained a very few 
good’ Italian pictures, and a great 
many which were of custodial interest. 
His “I Tatti” was a pleasant large 
house with a good art historian’s li- 
brary; good, not great. It should have 
been merged with the German Insti- 
tute in Florence, or given to the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, which lacks 
enough books to service the scholars 
who: work out from this valuable cen- 
ter. Instead, he deeded his self-made 


The Spanish Republicans were among 
the first victims of fascism. They had 
the dual misfortune to lose the Civil 
War and be forgotten poh so many who 
were in their debt. — 


Today in France ‘there. are 10, 000 
Spanish refugees who live (or shall we 
say, exist) in’ bleak poverty, many on 
old age pensions of $23 a month. Home 
in Spain is barred to them. 


Let us not forget sham at. Christmas. 
Brighten their existence with your re- 
membrance. - me need. and ate 
your friendship. : | 


SPANISH REF IG OE EA 
Pablo Casals and Salvade 


te 
~~ ere 


‘They deserve 
more than sympathy 


contribution can mean an order of coal, 
a warm coat, medical supplies, dental 

care. $25 will help one old person live 
sharehial the hard winter. Or you can 
“adopt” a Spaniard and send him 
monthly aid. $10 a month means a lot. 


“CONSCIENCE ...ITS IMPORTANCE 
IS ETERNAL.” Pablo Casals 


| SPANISH REFUGEE AID, Inc. | 
130 East 11 St., Rm. 406, N.Y. 10003 | 


{| Here is my Christmas contribution of | 


$...uese I Can adopt a Spanish refugee | 
_ and send $ a month. 
tame | : ee 
j Address 3 | ante 3 
__.Contributions are tax deductible | 
: F ‘ 521 


shrine to’ Harvard,‘ with insufficient 
funds to maintain it, and Harvard, not 
daring to risk the loss of prestige in fe- 
fusing so chutlish a gift, unwisely took 
it on. The chorus of apotropaic females 
who canonized Berenson toward the 
end of his life, will doubtless be made 
happy by this obese book, with poor 
reproductions and bad imitation gold, 
which is, nevertheless, fascinating 
enough as an X-ray view of the taste of 
this golden toad who fed off a single 
period of art and so magicked the taste 
of three generations of art historians 
that many American and English gal- 
leries are still paying the price. Beren- 
son never fooled the French. 


Francis Bacon, published by Viking 
(Studio), is a catalogue raisonné, with 
an extended “appreciation” by Ronald 
Alley. Bacon is a powerful artist, but 
as with many others whose energy 
goes into the development of a highly 
idiosyncratic style, the product tends 
to shrink both in shock and quality. 
There are two books on Jacob Epstein, 
the American-born Anglo-Jewish sculp- 
tor, for whom equally extravagent 
claims were once .made. Both books 
are edited by Richard Buckle, the 
most enthusiastic, efficient, arnusing 
and responsible of the British auto- 
didact art historians. His massive 
Jacob Epstein, Sculptor, literally shows 
everything good and bad, with some 
fairly naive judgments. His Epstein 
Drawings is far less expensive and 
contains some surprisingly totiching, 
delicate and beautiful drawings by a 
sculptor whom one might admire even 
less than Rodin as a draftsman, such 
being the cragginess of his modeling 
and the great slabs of stonectitting. 
His illustrations to Whitman’s “Cala- 
mus” poems (1901), the many exqui- 
site pencil drawings between 1906 and 
1928, give a wholly new insight into 
a man possessed of incredible energy, 
not so much to think, it seemed, as to 
cut and model. 


Lautrec by Lautrec costs $30 and is 
worth every cent of it. If you believe as 
I do that Lautrec was an artist greater 
than van Gogh, or Manet or even 
Degas—the greatest draftsman and 
one of the greatest painters France 
ever gave us—there is little to do but 
feast yourself on the documents of this 
humane aristocrat whose education, 
breeding and misfortune place him on 
the level of Balzac and Baudelaire. The 
monograph on Bonnard issued in con- 
nection with the recent triumphant ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Modern Art 
is a miraculous bargain. The nearly 50 

plates in color, printed not in Switzer- 


022 


land or Holland, but in Rochester, N-Y., 
the price iti Soft covers at $2.95, the 
beatitiful production by Monréé Wheel- 
er of the whole oeuvre of a supreme 
colorist at the lowést possible cost is 4 
a triumph of sérvicé to thé ptblic. 
Although the space at my disposal is 
limited, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning one last unusual book, Hosteen 
Klah: Navaho Medicine Man and Sand 
Painter. This is a most touching, well- 
written and fascinating. stidy of a 
powerful, wise and gifted artist-priest, 
who was observed over a long period by 
the wife of an Indian trader. Hosteen 
Klah (the Left-Handed), at the age of 
70, was probably the most vocative 
and intelligent, if not the last surviv- 


THEATRE 


ing repository of a great Indian tradi- 
tion of physical therapy thtough art: 

the création oF sdd pictures; Actéér- 
panied by spiritial exercises: With 
great dignity, pehsitivity’ and. - good 
sense, Mrs. Néwceomb -telis the long 
story of thé left-handed mage; aha not 
the least part of it is thé extraordinary 
friendship of ‘the white intrudéf With 
the ted’ natives. Beautifully ‘presented 
and inexvensive; this ‘book | ‘is nignly 
réconimended. 


” Karly i in 1965, Mr. Kirstein ‘with Te- 
port on thé work being done by the 
great Américan museums and libraries 


in publishing bulletins, special m ono- 


graphs, calendars and other inexpen- 
sive ~ saportant art ame. 


Harold Clurman 
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MAN AND SUPERMAN 


thats pry 


TWO.NEW PINTER PLAYS ss 
SLOW DANCE ON. THE KILLING GROUND 


In one way or another Shaw has al- 
ways been misunderstood. Either he is 
taken too sériously (that is, literally) 
or not seriously enough. In 1903, wh¢ n 
Man and Superman was first 
ed, Max Beetbolii said of it: 
peculiat article is, oF covitee; 
play at all. It is ‘as good as a play 
bit a play it is Hot.” Two years beter 
Beerbohm rettiarked, “Wher Man and 
Superman was published I called it 
‘Mr. Shaw’s Dialogues’ and said that 

. it-would be quite unsuited to any 
stage. Wher I saw it performed, I de- 
termined that I Would not be caught 
tripping again. I found that as a piece 
of theatrical construction it was per- 
fect.” 


So it goes: critics and aestheticians 


are forever setting up categories only 
to have us find that they do not cor- 
respond to the reality of creation. Shaw 
thought he was an English Ibsen. Most 
of his plays are fairy tales, super-real 


parables, earnest jests sometimes very 


close to comic opera. 

Man and Superman is supposed to 
be Shaw’s Don Juan. He télls us he 
named his hero John Tanner to remind 
us of Don Juan Tenorio, and the chauf- 
feur Straker is his Leporello. Nonsénse. 
Tanner, is G.B.S. himself, brimming 
over with moral passion, a Puritan of 
inextinguishable good humor and wit, 
a bit of a mystic, earthbound by com- 
mon sense, in whom reason is a foil 
with which to combat rationalism. . 


Jolin Taiiner seveals. Shaw’ s lenses : 
total asexuality..The irish. tend. to be 
skittish | about Sex, ‘but in Shaw | the 
roots of his “theatre Without kisses” go 
déépér than that; they. must be sought 
ii thé total composition of his per- 
sonality. It is horié the léss true that 


Man and Superman says many shrewd 


things about wonien in our sociéty and 
About the relations between “thé artist 
mah aiid the mother wotian.” 


I repeat: 4 never wrote a re- 
alistic. play i in | ife, not even when 
he tried .to in Widowers Houses and 
Mrs..Warren’s Proféssion.. That is one 
reason why so many, critics thought 
he was not writing plays or creating 
characters. But he did write eminénily 
theatrical plays and. did create: char- 
acters.. The plays were tall tales, the 
chatachel éxémplary images just as 
certainly as Cindérella, the Bad Wolf, 
Punch ard Judy are characters, But 
Shaw’s personae lack what is ‘com- 
motily calléd “psychology.” 

Shaw’s plays and characters are 
animated by his twinkling — some- 
times alniost childlike — playfuliiess, 
his spry iitelligé ence, ‘his unabating. 
ptirposéefulriess. Maiiy of his heresies — 
are now commonplace, but his: exu- 
berant spirit, his hotest heart; his: gift 
for expression—almost operatic, wah | 
one virtuoso dria - following a 
make his plays dance with a vitality 
so jéyous as to make most-others sem 
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Shaw is full of delightful blarney— 
one is not always sure that what he 
is saying makes good sense. and one 
hardly cares — and his dialogue is 
sometimes nothing more than a re- 
markable rattle.. His gay science and 
waggishness, his torrential garrulity, 
in short, his particular eloquence are 
great comedic assets amounting at 
best to both dramatic action and 
poetry. They induce a kind of euphoria 
about which we harbor no suspicion 


beeause we are sure that its source is. 


benevolent and its effect salutary. 

The A.P.A. production at the Phoe- 
nix Theatre, directed by Stephen 
Porter, is altogether creditable. It in- 
cludes the famous Don Juan in Hell 
interlude in which Shaw’s prose and 
gift for debate become — superlative. 
The performance lasts three hours, 
and except for the interlude’s intro- 
ductory scene (like Gilbert without 


Sullivan) is rarely tiresome. The sets 


are abstemiously attractive, and in the 
main the cast satisfies. 

I particularly liked Rosemary Harris 
who plays Violet, the lady unjustly 
suspected of improper conduct. She 
has the right kind of subdued humor 
and canniness. She speaks beautifully 
and looks nice. Ellis Raab does well 
with Tanner; to do the role much bet- 
ter would require some of G.B.S.’s own 
genius—which we probably have no 
right to expect from any actor. 


The Room and A Slight Ache, 


advertised as the New Pinter Plays 


(Writers’ Stage: 83 E. 4 St.), are not 


new at all. The first—Pinter’s earliest 
piece—was written in 1957, the sec- 


ond was originally televised by B.B.C. 


in 1959. They make a very interest- 
ing evening. In fact I rate A Slight 
Ache as highly as anything Pinter has 
given us. It is a little masterpiece. 
‘Both plays are “mysteries.” Like 
most of Pinter’s work they are sus- 
tained by suspense. Technically, they 
are melodramas, which is an excellent, 
indeed a classic, formula for play- 
making, but I call them “mysteries” 
because there is something religiously 
ineffable about them. They speak a 
strange tongue but the effect is of 
saying things so fundamental that 
reducing them to concrete explanation 
is somehow to deform their relevance. 
The Room is the more obscure of 
the two plays. It is not made to be 
“understood.” It is intended as some- 
thing. to feel. It. i ; all fun, ay and 
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should inspire claustrophobia (and 
pneumonia), is a kind of dank hiding 
place from the horror of the streets. 
Pinter is a past master at recording 
the inanity which marks the small 
talk of the English poor. Its repetitious 
monotony and ineptitude make us 
laugh to begin with and end by mak- 
ing us shiver. This speech is not mere- 
ly characteristic of a locale or a class; 
it evokes a moral landscape. 

In: this landscape monsters appear: 
some eventually prove themselves 
harmless; in others the grotesque be- 
comes murderous. They are emblems 
of the world’s stupidity, unhappiness 
or insane violence. I will not disclose 
what happens in The Room, but if I 
were pressed I would say that the 
Room happens! 

A Slight Ache is much more intel- 
ligible. But though it can be recounted 


-as a story, odd but lucid, it is almost 


as mysterious as the first play. Ed- 
ward, a. middle-class husband, and his 
wife Flora, notice an old Matchseller 
who has chosen to post himself out- 
side their house on a quiet country 
lane, close to a monastery where hard- 
ly anyone passes. No one ever buys 
the old man’s matches or gives him 
alms, yet rain or shine he stands in 
the same place without a word or a 
gesture. Edward, suffering from a 
slight ache in his eyes, is perturbed 
by the Matchseller’s peculiar presence, 
and insists on calling him into the 
house for questioning. The man en- 
ters, never utters a sound, barely 
moves except to sit down when he is 
asked to. This failure to respond to 
courtesy or to quizzing drives Edward 
into a frenzy, to breakdown, finally 
to a confession of abject impotence in 


everything. Flora receives the Match- — 


seller in more kindly fashion, even 
feels toward him as a mother, and 
possibly as a mate. He is dirty, his 
smell is repellent, but he needs only 
a good wash and scrub (which she 
undertakes to give him) after which 
she will fondly keep him in the house. 

Let us say that the Matchseller rep- 
resents existence itself. It is ugly, it 
is uncommunicative, it is without 
clear meaning or specific identity— 
except that it is there. Edward con- 
templates it, finds it unsightly, tries 
to shut it from his mind, becomes 
fascinated by it, and finally succumbs 
in helpless awe before it. The actual 
confrontation with it makes a gibber- 
ing idiot of him. The woman, Flora, 
responds to it with an instinctive em- 
brace: she accommodates herself to 
it and domesticates it with tenderness. 

ae ee You 


may see it quite differently and so 
may I on another occasion. Pinter 
may have had other ideas in mind. It 
doesn’t matter. The play entertains, 
holds and moves us. Its vocabulary 
has moved upward in the class scale. 
Edward and Flora are literate folk but 
what they say is just as conventional 
and obtuse as the cockney talk in The 
Room. In Pinter, speech is always 
used as if it were an obstruction to 
human contact. But the play achieves 
a sort of poetry, the tension of a slight 
ache which adumbrates tragedy. 


The performances are well directed 
by Word Baker—particularly in the 
better of the two plays. The set, too, 
in this play has been craftily designed 
by Ed Wittstein—excellent use being 
made of. slight means and limited 
space. Frances Sternhagen is admira- 
ble in both plays, though certainly 
more authentic in the second. She is 
one of the many unheralded actresses 
of quality in which our theatre 
abounds but rarely employs to their 
(or our) advantage. Henderson For- 
sythe as Edward also serves with con- 
viction and address. 


In the past I called William Han- 


ley, whose Slow Dance on the Killing 
Ground (Plymouth Theatre) is his 
first play to reach Broadway, a prom- 
ising dramatist. He remains so. He 
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writes with vigorous fluency and in- 
gratiating literacy. He is moreover 
thoroughly earnest; he means to say 
heartfelt things. Yet Slow Dance does 
not convince me. It is factitious, a 
“made-up” thing. One has only to set 
down the elements which compose it to 
understand what I mean. 

It takes place in a dusty, bedraggled 
candy, soda and lunch store on a dark 
street in Brooklyn. Late one night an 
oddly dressed Negro boy named Ran- 
dall bursts into the store in evident 
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fear of some pursuer: Randall’s speech 
alternates between the lingo of a well- 
read hipster—he claims to have an IQ 
of 187—and the dignified measures of 
a lay preacher. The jive talk is a mask 
the boy puts on to hide the frustration 
and hurt of his condition. 

Hé is mietiacing at first—he carries 
various wéapons—but when hé réalizes 
that the sterékeépér, a Getniafi éx- 
Communist named Glas; is éssénitially 
benévolent, Randall shows his true 
nature. Glas is obviously anxious to be 
left dlone with some dread sécret and 
that makes him as fearful of contact 
with society as is the boy in his present 
and apparently perpetual flight: Ran- 
dall indicates at regular intervals that 
the streets nowadays aré a “killing 
ground,” that. there is “a passion loose 


in the world! A passion for the sounds 


of violence,‘ for the sight of pain! A 
passion for death and disaster! ‘We're 
up to the eyeballs in blood. . 

While the two mien are Lachine oath 
other with pattial sélfrevelation and 
heated: aphorisms 6n thé state of the 
universe, spiced with oécasional hi- 
morous: salliés that leaver théir intén- 
sity with laughter; a girl ‘suddenly ap- 
pears with the astoriishinsly: ‘irrelevatit 
question, “Where the hell is the god- 
damn Brooklyn Bridge?,” and prottiptly 
faints. 

This “chick” as Randall - playfully 
calls her is pregnatit frorn her first efi- 
counter with a man, 4nd at the mio- 
ment on het way to an abortionist. 
Apart from her lack Of catitioti, Rosie 
is a bright, wise-crackingly blunt stu- 


dent at New York University with am- 


bitions to become a fiovelist. SHe is 
pure in heart, utterly direct, disabuséd 
by city life under straitened circum- 
stances. 

Except for Rosie, “mystery” hovers 
in the atmosphere. When Randall’s 
secret is at last disclosed, we learn that 
he has murdered his prostitute mother 
while she was in the act of plying her 
profession. But his crimé is made to 
seem almost forgivable compated to 
the German’s. SO Randall, taking his 
place atop a high ladder, “sits” as judge 
in a mock trial over Glas. A gentile, he 
had been married to a Jewish woran 
in Germany and they had had a child. 
When the Jews were being carried off 
to extermination camps, Glas not orily 
abandoned his wife and child so that 
he might carry on the fight for the 


Communist cause, but also served as 


an engineer on the trains which traris- 
ported the Jews to their death. Randall 


and Rosie sorrowfully pronounce him 


guilty of the crimes for which, after 


rar escape to PTE ee he. dooply ie 
sires to be condemned: 

Each of the three characters in the 
play is a mioralist. Glas, the most ma- 
ture, pronounces the playwright’é con- 
clusion: 


Don’t you sée, Rosie, nuniite 
must dié now, violently, bécduse of 
what hé is and betduse of what he 
has done: And I will live, without 
violence; becausé of what I am and 
what I have done. And you, Rosie; 
you will go to your doctor, up that 
dark street, and afterwards you 
write books maybe ... about how 
people should save each other. We 
choose, Rosie. We choose thé dark 
streets up which we walk. We choose 
thém. And if wé are guilty of the 
denial of life; who is to save us from 
that but otitselwves? - — 

In other words, we ate the authors 
of our faté. To which Rosié’s only re- 
spotise is “Goddamin it!,” a sentiment 
which fourid thoroughgoing assent in 
my spirit except that I might have ex- 
pressed it in one crude syllable. | 


‘There are two things patently wrong 
with the. play. It develops entirely on 
the: basis of largely unprovoked. con- 
fessions. Each of the characters tells 
us the sad story of his or her life. 
There is barely a situation or a con- 
sequent action which necessitates and 
determines. these confessions. Worse 
still, what is confessed is as trite as it 
is “shocking.” — : 

Yet these faults are not wine is 


‘fundamentally ‘ariiss. The play does 


not spring fromi its author’s experience: 
I -do not refer to autobiographical ex- 
perience, but rather that the play 
might havé beeh writtert by atiyone 
with a talent for dialogue; coupled 
with certain general fotions, and a 
“religious” attitude dbout our horrid 
times. There is in it no partictulat, in- 


dividual, specifically persotial note. Its 


material and body afte riot quickened 
by a special voice or a way of seeing 
and feeling things which is its aw- 
thor’s and his~-alone. What comes — 
through at best is the will ard the 
faculty t6 write setious drama. 

Slow Darce is well directed by 
Joseph Arithony; techtiically speaking 
it is a “good job,” it holds the eye. 
Claréncé Williams as Rafidall moves 
interéstinigly, speaks well aiid is en- 
dowed with ari arresting enérgy. Cat- 
olati Dariiels tnakes an engaging Rosie; 
especially in her comedy; if she is less 
effective in pathos it is probably be- 
catise the plot lacks authentic: Sub- 
stance. George Rose as the Ger 
works manfully and ably at an empty 
réle, téss character _ Bevce® 
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ACROSS: 


8 Were Von Weber and Rossini en- 
gaged in eee th this way? (6, 9) 


9 and 26 the traditional lo- 
cation of the Te t is a uniqué spot. 
(6, 2, 5, 4, 4) 


10 Thinks about what the pool does. 
8 


| 11 An element of literal finality to 


what might go with a firm signa- 
ture. (4) 

13 What someone at the new faked 
has to do before it can be pub 
for all to read? (4,6) 

15 Beware those who fhight be ex- 
pected to take care of you! They're 

‘ deep! (7) 

16 ef 23 down Bill couiit; perhaps, as 
the output of one 8 aeross. (7, 4) 

19 But it can’t be washéd down With 
his ale! (Bob might describe what 
it occasionally does.) (5, 5) 

21 Appear, by the sound of it, to be 


one of the things girls used to have 
trouble keeping straight? (4) 
22, A sort of double E with it, but not 
for an informal occasion. (5,-3) 
24 Manifestation of a Tittle Virginia 


tobacco residue? (6) 
26 See 9-across 


: DOWN: 


1 Not a very sophisticated tw osome, 
but the last part was.not titvealled 
for years ago. (7, 3, 5) | 


2 One certainly 


) Oe 
. ‘a ue al 


of a richag storm. ta) 


part of the British service). (8) 
Shoved off, a are: (7) 
7: Jeast one Dodger wasn’t naive! 


6) 
A sand hill that could easily be- 
come bare. ( 
Sergeant M. Altman is one of forty 
serving the British crown. (9-2-4) 
12 Skim milk, in a Pinafore masqueétr- 
ade. (5) 
14 A 2 down might 23 them, least- 


(5) 
17 Good for for a head 25. (3, 5) 
18 thé stopper of 19 and 


shitke Well, with requests for re- 
view. (7) 
20 Acts in peculiar fashion, and ca- 


rs.. (6) 
a3 See 16 actoss 
5S A cheerful beginning might leave 
Py somewhat less less ean cheerful. 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 1085 


ACROSS: 10 Assuage ; 11 Rossini; 12 
Masochist: 13 Evo e; 14 Chaise: 16 
Tornados; 19 Steffens: 20 Stereo; 22 
Spats;: 23- Plaintiff; 95 Chemise: 26 
Adamite; 27 Indian pudding; DOWN: 
2 Tests; 3 Francis 2 Assisi; 4. Acetic; 
2 Diira tion: ‘6 atid Eastern Standard 
Time; 7 Mail order; 8 Hammocks; 17 
Scot-free; 18 Snap ‘bean; 21 Xanadu; 
22, 1 and 15 down Such see, 
drearhs are scesenc ‘on; 24 
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HAT's the question a lot of young women and men who 
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many are answering that life just isn't worth living unless you're 


live in the South are asking themselves these days. And 
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Floyd McKissick Praises 


Mr. Floyd B. McKissick, the National Director 
of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) wrote 
what we think is a most beautiful and expressive 
letter toMr. MuhammadAli, the PRESENT Heavy- 


EDITORIAL ‘V0: 


-cé 


weight Boxing Champion of the World. Mr. McKis-. 


sick has generously released the contents of the 
letter to us. We believe that most of our readership 
recognizes that their own personal feelings are, too, 
mirrored within the framework of this conscientious 
message. We hope that the other black leaders 
- will have an opportunity to read this. Perhaps it 

will lead them away from the binding and stagnating 

controls of the ‘‘establishment’’ which calls them 
‘‘responsible Negro leaders.’? We call upon Mr. 


Whitney Young (Urban League), Mr. Roy Wilkins. . 
(NAACP), Mr. Jackie Robinson (Rockefeller Repub=" 


licans), and Ralph Bunche (7), all great men in their 


own right to recognize that the little guy needs 


their guidance as the real life, present day de- 
liverers of the ‘‘promised land’’ through self help. 
They must be made aware that they are. helping 
no one, not even themselves, while acting as front 
men for the ‘‘establishment’s’’ power structure: 
- Rill Brazier 

Mr. McKissick’s letter to Mr. Ali follows: 


A Letter To The Champ 


May 3, 1967 
Dear Muhammad Ali: 
The decision you made which compels me to write this letter is 
a decisjon of the greatest significance, both for you -- as an in- 
dividual ~- and for this nation. 


It could not have been an easy decision for you to par ee 
so much for a principle -- for a belief. It is, however, a decision 
which I know you were forced to make to maintain your self-respect, 


to retain your dignity as a Black man. 
I am saddened that you were forced to choose between your 


conscience and an unjust punishment. Your dilemma dramatizes 
to me, as a Civil Rights leader, that the Civil Rights movement has, 


in fact, accomplished pathetically little. 


According to the First Amendment of the United States Consti- 


tution: ‘Congress is not to make any law establishing a national 


religion nor is it to restrict the practice of any religion, nor may it 
interfere with the freedom of speech, or ofthe press or of the right 
of the people to assemble for peaceful purposes and to ask the gov- 


ernment to settle any complaint or right any wrong.’’ 


This is beautiful language. So beautiful, in fact that, at times, 


(Continued on pnee 4 4) 
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(Continued from page 1) . 


Black. people have even been deluded into thinking that it was sieaiiih 
to include them. So beautiful that, at times, Black people even 
forget that this amendment -- this Bill of Rights -- this Constitu- 


tion -- was written when our ancestors were still slaves, still the 
legal chattel of the white plantation owners. : 
~The Constitution is so well-written, so eloquent, that Black | 
people have been led to believe that they too have freedom of reli- 
gion -- that they too have freedom of speech, freedom of ideas -- 
that they too would be protected by a document written while their 
forebearers were still slaves. . 

My dear friend, I know that you no longer harbor these illusions. 
I know that your decision was made with full knowledge of its im- 


_ plications. Your courage is.all the more admirable. 


It is evident that this country is rapidly allowing itself to degen- 
erate into totalitarianism. The vindictive reaction inspired by your 
decision not to fight in an immoral war is only one indication of this 
trend, The arbitrary -- and meaningless -- action of the New York 
State Boxing Commission in withdrawing your title of Heavyweight 
Champion of the World -- is but a symptom. 

It is an indication that the Dred Scott decision -- which established 
the fact that the Black Man has no-rights which the white man need 
respect -- was never reversed in practice -- and has never been 


. denied in the minds and hearts of the American people. 


Other evidence of this trend abounds. “The denial of the right of 
the Black people of the 18th Congressional District in Harlem to 
elect who they wish to represent them is further evidence -- and 
Adam Clayton Powell yet another victim. 

Julian Bond had to be elected twice and fight his case all the way 
to the United States Supreme Court before he was allowed the right 
to represent his people. | 

James Farmer created a plan which could have contributed great- 


ly to the ending of illiteracy in this country -- but he was denied | 


the funds. For the white man controls the funds -- and the schools -- 
and the press -- and the churches. 

And Central Park in New York City, is now ‘off-limits’? to those 
who would peacefully demonstrate their opposition to the involve- 
ment of the United States. in a cruel, racist war. 


As neo-Nazism reactivates in mre Big ag sg America nos 


silently on -- few voices are raised to evoke the memory.of. 
lions of dead Jews -- the victims of‘ totalitarianism. Me aed 
White Americans have rarely been able to comprehend 

in history. They have rarely been able toacknowledge theif. | 
sibility for the plight of the Black man. , eg 
_ The Black man did not. spring up on nih simbesiaiidies. 
He was carried here against his will. And he was made a slave. 
‘When slavery was no longer economically wise, he was made a. 


‘Negro. 99 


In America, my dear friend, a. “Negro”? is not to be treated 
as a man. He- is not expected, or allowed, to have the power 


of independent 
_. When, in spite of white America; the Black man creates some- 


‘thing of his own, or finds something of his own -- the white man 


does all in his power to suppress and destroy. 
When Black men have a religion which does not meet with the 
approval of the white majority, the majority feels threatened.. 


‘The myths they have built carefully and painstakingly over the. 


~ years, are jeopordized. Their belief that the Black man is dependent 


upon their ‘aternalism’’ for his very existence is challenged. 
He will not walk the road of life with you as a friend or a brother 
-- but he certainly will not let you do it alone. If you do -- he cannot 
pod pag as a ‘Negro’? any longer -- he cannot treat you asa 
crutc 
In the pact, he has mercilessly quashed the rebellions of his 


slaves. Today, he attempts to destroy the ideas and ambitions of 


the descendants of those slaves -- and crush the Leas of the 
future revolution. 

He believes -- he really believes -~ that he has been benevolent ™ 
by ‘‘letting’’ you make money, by ‘detting’’® you fight, by “‘letting’’ 
you become the Heavy-weight Champion of the World. For his kind- 
ness, he expects you to honor him in word and deed -- he expects — 


you to take up a gun and murder we clive alarm.” 


in defense ofhis system -- a system in which you are not per~ “2 
mitted to fully participate. 

In his eyes, you, Muhammad Ali, have committed the worst 
crime possible. You have not said ” «¢Thank You.”? You have not 
been grateful, you have not been humble and you have not been 
controllable. 

No -- you have not said ‘*Thank You.’’? But you have said what 
has needed to be said for a long time. 

You have demonstrated that you are a man; that you live by 
your. religion. (So few white men live by theirs.) 

You have made the white man openly disregard his own con- 
stitution. (He doesn’t like to do that openly.) — 

You have shown your Black brethren your courage and have 
given them a new faith in their own destinies. You have given 
Black youngsters an independent Black Hero. 

That is the real reason that you are being punished. 

You have proven that America cannot always buy ‘‘Negroes,’’ 
that there are still some Black men left. 

You have pointed out that the Vietnamese are not the enemies 
« Black people. They too, are oppressed. The enemy. are those 


. P emey of fear. 


The enemy is the man who fails to recognize Black people (or 


Afro-Americans, or Negroes -- this is not the time to debate 
terminology) as human beings -- human beings with all the human 


needs, human frailties and human rights. 
Black people now know what they should have known all along -- 


weight Champion of the World. It was an aus te resetve your 

thanks and appreciation, which were reported in the press. 

kre society may try to destroy the concept of Muhammad. 

~- Heavy-weight Champion of the World -- but you have defeated 

a comers: You have won and you will remain the winner. And the 
world knows it. 

Thére are many cowards -- many who would take the easiest 

way out. That is why your actions have been even more meaning- 

ful and your statements -- the words of a truly brave, truly beau- 


tiful man. Very truly yours, 
Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
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INTRODUCTION 


by Ronnie Moore 


(Director, 
CORE Louisiana Project) 


MN, UCH HAS BEEN WRIT- 


TEN about the Mississippi Sum- 
mer Project. An equally significant 
project was conducted by CORE 
this summer in Louisiana, where 
civil rights workers face similar 
terrorism and intimidation. While 
Congress and the Supreme Court 
may let the “niggers get out of 
their place,” Louisiana racists be- 
lieve that beatings, jailings, and 
even murders, will keep Negroes 
from moving where they “ain’t 
got no business being.”’ They be- 
lieve violence will keep the “nig- 
gers” from voting, using public 
facilities and accommodations, 
and seeking equal job opportuni- 
ties. As CORE Field Secretary in 
Louisiana, I have fought these 
racists nonviolently for the past 
three years. During this period, I 
have been arrested fifteen times 
and served a total of 6 months in 
jail, of which fifty-seven days 


were solitary confinement. I am 
free today to fight in this nonvio- 
lent revolution against the bullets 
and bombs of segregationists, be- 
cause CORE has posted over $30,- 
000 in bond for my release. Seldom 
does a day pass in Louisiana with- 
out civil rights workers being 
intimidated and local citizens — 
particularly voter applicants — 
being subjected to economic, polit- 
ical, and physical reprisals. 


During the search for the bod- 
ies of the three murdered Missis- 
sippi civil rights workers, the 
mutilated bodies of two Negroes 
were found, floating in a Louisi- 
ana river in the parishes of Ten- 
sas and Madison. No one knows 
whether they were killed in Loui- 
siana or Mississippi. But I believe 
they were murdered in Louisiana. 
I know for sure that it was in Tal- 
lulah, the parish seat of Madison, 
where this summer CORE worker. 
Mike Lesser was threatened, beat- 
en, stripped of his clothing, jailed 
overnight, tried in a segregated 
courtroom in the early morning 
without a lawyer and sentenced to 
twenty-five days in jail with a fine 
of $25. The judge suspended 
his sentence and ordered him out 
of town, escorted by the police 
with a warning never to return or 
he’d be killed. 


There have been no known mur- 
ders to date in the civil rights 
struggle in Louisiana. But judg- 
ing from the prevailing patterns 
of violence, I say killings are in- 
evitable unless federal protection 
is made available. 
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I can cite numerous incidents 
of reprisals against Louisiana 
Negroes, desiring the benefits of 
their American heritage. Rev. 
Joseph Carter was arrested for 
“disturbing the peace’ when he 
first attempted to register to vote 
in St. Francisville. On October 17, 
1963, he became the first Negro 
registered voter in West Feliciana 
parish since Reconstruction. In 
the same parish this summer, a 
CORE worker was beaten, and 
others, including myself, were 
shot at by ex-Sheriff Teddy H. 
Martin, Sr. while we escorted 
voter applicants to the registrar’s 
office. Recently, after parish au- 
thorities arrested the former 
sheriff on a warrant signed by me, 
he was appointed by Gov. John 
McKeithen as Assistant Warden 
at Angola State Penitentiary. 


Teachers, librarians, school bus 
drivers, and others in public em- 
ployment have been fired from 
their jobs because they taught 
persons how to fill out voter regis- 
tration forms. Farmers have been 
denied access to the only markets 
for their crops. Civil rights work- 
ers have been jailed for canvass- 
ing possible voter registrants on 
“Mr. Charlie’s” plantation. The 
suffering, pain, and humiliation 
of being forced from home at 
night — like Johnny Hamilton of 
West Feliciana parish—or of see- 
ing the remains of a burned com- 
munity center — like the Faith, 
Hope and Charity Hall in Ham- 
mond—are part of the struggle of 
underprivileged Americans in 
a state like Louisiana, where 
neither parish officials nor the 


federal government offer any real 
protection. Into this situation, 
from all sections of the country, 
came the CORE summer volun- 
teers. They were deeply impressed. 
In reading this pamphlet, you will 
share their impressions as they 
described them—and in two in- 
stances actually wrote them—for 
their hometown newspapers. 


The final story is a newspaper 
interview with a volunteer attor- 
ney. 


REPORT FROM 
PLAQUEMINE 


by James Van Matre 
(CORE volunteer) 


from the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
July 13, 1964 


| nn LA., is a 
small town south of Baton Rouge 
on the Mississippi River. It was 
chosen two years ago by CORE 
Field Secretary Ronnie Moore as 
headquarters for voter registra- 
tion in Louisiana. 
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It was in Plaquemine that the 
Louisiana group met to prepare 
for the summer’s activity. For a 
week, we 60 workers got up early 
and met, with only food breaks, 
until 9 p.m. Our leaders warned 
us of new dangers; we were beat- 
en in mock hatred; we spoke to 
mock potential registrants; we 
spoke to non-existent church 
crowds; and we spent time in 
mock jails. 


With this thin veneer to protect 
us, we were sent out into the 
parishes. 


The training session couldn’t 
have warned us about the Louisi- 
ana sun and terrain. A sugar plan- 
tation is hot and dusty. Dust or 
mud, depending upon the weather, 
make up the roads, which are 
lined with sewage ditches. 


But the training sessions did 
prepare us to work, to register 
voters. 


“Good afternoon, Ma’am,” the 
interracial team says. “We’re 
from the Congress of Racial 
Equality and we'd like to know 
whether youd be interested in 
registering to vote?” 


If the answer is yes, there be- 
gins the long process of teaching 
application. In Louisiana, a Negro 
applicant may be failed for not 
dotting an “i” or for circling 
something which should have been 
underlined or for many other 
minor errors not related to his 


ability to vote. 


The worker becomes accus- 
tomed, if he is white, to having 
little children timidly reach up to 
him to touch his skin, and then 
draw away shyly. Flies buzz freely 
through a screenless door. As the 
worker teaches, drops of sweat 
fall on the form, smearing the ink. 
The city is a little better in that 
the houses are close together and 
local clinics may be set up at night. 


Registration clinics are held 
from morning until the last per- 
son leaves at night: ““How old are 
you Ma'am?” One old woman 
who'd never thought of it before, 
spent 10 minutes recollecting. 
“Your exact age, Ma’am, is 64 
years, six months and seventeen 
days? The application wants it 
just like that.” 


Marked on celinic tables, 
scrawled on old envelopes and 
paper scraps are words of the 
Preamble: “. . .in order to form 
a more perfect union.” Spellings 
have to be known by Negroes in 
Louisiana. 


Speaking in churches is also a 
part of the task force worker’s 
job. In our week’s training session 
in Plaquemine, we were told that 
in certain parishes, if you wore a 
suit, you would offend the people 
because you would appear to be 
showing-off. In other parishes, if 
you didn’t wear a suit, you’d be 
embarrassed. The worker must be 
prepared to spend hours socializ- 
ing with people hungry for talk 
after spending an isolated week. 


Sometimes it’s rougher: 


About two weeks ago, I was in 
Clinton, La., 20 miles from the 
Mississippi state line. I was there 
to assist Negro registrants to the 
registrar’s office and to question 
them on their treatment by the 
registrar. 


Things were going all right, 
with only minor incidents until 
the afternoon, when three local 
toughs jumped me while I was 
talking to a successful applicant. 


“Get up,” they screamed .after 
they had knocked me to the 
ground. All I can remember now 
is that the pavement was warm 
and that maybe if I covered my 
head, I wouldn’t be badly hurt. 


They pulled me to my feet. By 
now, there was a crowd around, 
yelling at me. 

I thought, “J have never even 
talked to them before; what is 
making them hate me?’’ I tried to 
go away, and somebody ripped off 
the back of my shirt. As I went 
down the second time, I thought, 
“There itis, baby,’ But then some- 
body yelled, “Stop it. Let him go 
back to Niggerville.” 


I can remember the dust grind- 
ing in the abrasions on my back 
and the voice addressing me: 
“You got off lucky this time, son. 
Don’t let me see your face around 
here again.” 


I walked back to what they 
called ‘“‘Niggerville” alone. 


One day six people were shot-at 
as they left a registrar’s office in 
St. Francisville, West Feliciana 
parish seat. (Feliciana means 
happy land.) Four of our workers 
had accompanied two Negro wom- 
en to the registrar’s office. A 
man waving a gun approached 
them and shot at their retreating 
car. The police made no arrest, 
although our workers identified 
the gun-toter. 


Nearly everyone here admits of 
being scared. No one wants to 
become a martyr. But still people 
come down—no pay, sweating the 
long, hot rides, the long walks and 
the long hours. 


The northern office in Monroe, 
La., is a little larger and a little 
cooler than the main office in — 
Plaquemine. But the air still 
hangs tensely about it. A week 
before I arrived, a group of work- 
ers were driven out by a bomb 
scare. Crank phone calls come 
over the wires, keeping the lines 
tied up continually. 


West Monroe, tense twin city 
to Monroe, has been the scene of 
numerous harassments of our 
workers by the police. Two were 
arrested for vagrancy, three were 
arrested on an obscure solicita- 
tion ordinance. The word came 
from the police department not 
to canvass interracially but CORE 
doesn’t compromise its principles 
and finally we won the argument. 


Stories come back after work 
finishes in the evening. 


One person tells of an old gen- 
tleman who at first played the 
part of a slave, saying “Yassuh’”’ 
and scratching his head. Then, 
upon hearing the canvasser’s rea- 
son for knocking at his door, he 
lost his grin and his face wrinkled 
and he said, “See that ditch out 
there? It smells of manure. I wake 
up every morning smelling that 
and I never get used to it. My 
little girl had hepatitis from it. 
For 25 years I’ve voted to get rid 
of it. But what’s the white man 
going to give me?”’ 
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Another story is of a Negro 
woman in Clinton, Mama Jo, who 
takes care of all the CORE work- 
ers there. Outside her door is a 
sign reading: “Jt is time for you 
to take a stand and become a first 
class citizen. A voteless people is 
a hopeless people. Register and 
vote.” 


Back in the main office, a sort 
of 10 x 10 box in a frame hotel in 
Plaquemine, sits a volunteer work- 
er, amidst two mimeograph ma- 
chines, four typewriters, a file 
cabinet, supply cabinet, a folded 
cot, a desk and a pay phone. A 
small fan is on the desk. Its only 
job seems to be to blow the humid- 
ity around. His job is toughest, 
for along with it comes the bore- 
dom. The office hours: 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. His pay: food to eat and a 
roof overhead. 


But there is some time for fun. 
On the weekends, the workers go 
into local Negro cafes — “Black, 
white, gray and every other way,” 
as a local Negro citizen observed. 
Over a glass of beer, the workers 
discuss home, politics, responsi- 
bilities, school and the big one— 
the Negro’s problems in America. 
In the black cafes ring out words 
which the walls will never hear 
again. The students learn new 
dances. Sometimes a group will 
hop around the floor in unison 
hollering, “We want freedom.” 


Around newstime, everything 
comes to a hush and a crowd gath- 
ers around a portable TV, strain- 
ing to hear of news of Mississippi 
and St. Augustine and Tuscaloosa 
and Cambridge. A lot of us have 
friends out there. Talk dwindles 
and we leave together, remember- 
ing the warning that we must 
never travel alone and always in 
a car at night. 


Almost invariably, every time a 
group gets together, waiting for 
dinner or resting afterward, we 
sing freedom songs. They range 
from old Negro spirituals to mod- 
ified rock and roll. When a group 
breaks up, the final song some- 
times drives the people into a 
thoughtful silence: 


‘““May be the last time, May be 
the last time, May be the last 
time we sing together. May be the 
last time, but I don’t know...” 


CANVASSING 
IN LOUISIANA 


by Sharon Burger 
(CORE volunteer) 


from the 
Mishawaka (Ind.) Enterprise, 
July 30, 1964 


. AFTERNOON we did 


some canvassing about 30 miles 
from Plaquemine. We talked to 
people who were afraid of us, 


people who didn’t want us bother- 
ing them, and many more people, 
who wanted us to help them get 
registered. The various commu- 
nity leaders are very concerned 
about their people (I speak of the 
Negro community) and anxious 
to work with us in every way 
they can. 


I’m the only Hoosier here, but 
Chicago and Detroit are repre- 
sented. There are kids from Cali- 
fornia, New York, Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Florida, 
and Ohio. 


You’ve driven through the 
south. You’ve gone down bad 
roads and seen shacks with a 
dozen ragged children sitting on 
the porch—too hot to play. Well, 
that’s where I am-—sitting on the 
sagging porches or inside on a 
broken down bed with bugs crawl- 
ing over the walls and floors and 
ceilings — walking through a dry 
field under a blazing sun to a 
woman picking butter beans—try- 
ing to get past the wall of fear a 
white face causes. 


And even if they know of us— 
that they have nothing to fear 
from CORE itself, even if they 
would like very much to register 
to vote, even if they know that 
when they can vote they may be 
able to change some things—they 
aren’t sure that someone won’t 
fire bullets into their homes in the 
night, because they were seen 
talking to us in the day. 


Yesterday a man sat talking to 
us with a knife in his hand. As we 
were leaving he laughed and told 
us what had been in his mind 
when he’d seen us coming. White 
bill collectors down here hire Ne- 
groes to lead them to the houses 
they’re looking for and to beat the 
debtors. 
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Last week I was in the “home 
of a young couple. He was one of 
the fortunate few who had a job, 
and the three room shack they 
lived in was owned by his em- 
ployer, who took the rent from 
the wages. She was barefoot, 
wearing a dress that was faded 
and didn’t fit. 


Dirt was blowing in through all 
the holes and cracks, but they had 
a new chair, there was a plant on 
the porch, the cheap bedspread 
was clean. They try—they have a 
little bit of next to nothing—and 
they may lose even that if they do 
something the “white folks” don’t 
want them to do—such as register 
to vote. 


This morning we had about 20 
Negroes waiting outside the reg- 
istrar’s office. They were standing 
quietly and calmly, waiting for 
their turns to go into the office 
where the registrar looks over 
their shoulders and blows smoke 
in their faces as they fill out the 
forms. (They have to go in one 
at a time.) 


The registrar walked out be- 
hind a lady he had just failed 
(without telling her why, of 
course) and saw a CORE member. 
He said, “Come here, you. Do you 
work for CORE?” Bob said yes 
and the man shouted “J refuse to 
be intimidated.”’ 


He then threatened to close the 
office if Bob didn’t leave, and as 
Bob was leaving he said that he 
wouldn’t let anyone that Bob had 
brought down come into the office. 


And people say don’t force 
things. We’re not asking the reg- 
istrar to invite a Negro home for 
supper—neither he nor the Negro 
wants that. We’re asking that an 
American citizen, 21 years of age, 
who has lived one year in this 
parish, six months in this ward, 
and 30 days in this precinct be 
allowed to fill out an application 
to become a registered voter. 


And who can say that no pres- 
sure should be brought to bear on 
a man —on a state — which says 
O.K. if that citizen is white and 
No if that citizen is black. 


Hooray! The boys just came 
back to the clinic (we’re teaching 
the forms in a church) ; and said 
FIVE PEOPLE PASSED! We 
danced around and grinned silly 
grins at one another. FIVE people 
in ONE day. It must be some kind 
of record! 


Loria and I are canvassing 
Montpelier this afternoon and 
holding a clinic in a chapel there 
tonight. I have been soaked with 
sweat since I’ve been here. I don’t 
remember how dry clothes feel. 
The work is hard—a lot of walking 
in a lot of sun. My patience is 
really developing — everything 
takes a lot of time — especially 
teaching the minute details of the 
form. 


But I wouldn’t be anywhere 


else doing anything else for any- 
thing. I really feel—for the first 
time in a long time—that there’s 
some reason for me to be living 
and that what I’m doing really 
matters. 


About the dangers — three of 
our group were arrested while 
canvassing in another part of the 
state. I’m in St. Helena Parish 
this week and comparatively safe. 
The sheriff here is afraid of us 
because they don’t want the Jus- 
tice Department here at any cost. 


“TA W 
HNFORCEMENT 
OFFICIALS 
WERE UNFAIR” 


from the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, 
August 9, 1964 


ye EXPERIENCES that 


James H. Tredinnick, 21, of 302 
Blackman Street, had while en- 
couraging and teaching Negroes 
to register and vote in Louisiana 
this summer have not discour- 
aged him. 


“I expect to continue working 
with CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality) most of my life,” Tre- 
dinnick said yesterday afternoon 
in talking with a Record reporter. 


“My plans are now to do church- 
related civil rights work among 
Negroes in northern cities, such 
as in New York’s Harlem section 
and in Chicago,” the dedicated 
young man said. 


“It was somewhat dangerous, 
but not clearly as much as in Mis- 
sissippi,’ Tredinnick said. He 
said he and his coworkers fre- 
quently were “harassed by white 
folks.” 


The slender, slightly-built 
young man, in recalling some of 
his experiences in Louisiana, said 
law enforcement officials of the 
state “were very unfair to us.” 
He said one parish (county) sher- 
iff told the CORE group that “he 
would give us no protection while 
we were in his parish.”’ Tredin- 
nick said the sheriff referred to 
the CORE group as “Communists 
and outside troublemakers.” At 
one time, the sheriff came to their 
residence and told them they were 
under arrest. The sheriff later 
changed his mind. 


Tredinnick said the sheriff, at 
the time he said they were under 
arrest, did not state on what 
charges he was going to arrest 
them. 


“There were three of us—my- 
self and two other workers. He 
frisked the three of us and han- 
dled me rather roughly,’ Tredin- 
nick said. 


He explained that CORE’s work 
in Louisiana “was fairly success- 
ful.” He said the entire group, 
numbering about 40 and working 
in about one-third of the state, 
managed to encourage more than 
1,000 Negroes to register in the 
last two months. In the group, he 
said, were 25 from out of the area 
and 15 Negro workers. 


“Most of the workers were ex- 
perienced in civil rights work. 
More than half had been in jail at 
one time or another as a result of 
their civil rights work. 


“I, myself, was in jail last sum- 
mer in the city of Danville, Va., 
for marching on the city hall. I 
served eight days in jail and was 
later released under $2,000 bond. 
The case is still pending and has 
been appealed in federal court.” 


Declaring that the state gov- 
ernment of Louisiana is commit- 
ted to a policy of segregation, 
Tredinnick said CORE’s work in 
the state was hindered extremely 
by the fact that the printed forms, 
which the Negroes must complete 
in order to register as voters, had 
been deliberately complicated by 
the state government “in an effort 
to discourage Negroes from be- 
coming voters.” 


He said the forms have a total 
of more than 60 items which must 
be answered by the Negroes in 
their own writing. A single, mis- 
spelled or uncapitalized word 
means that the Negro applicant 
fails and must wait 10 days be- 
fore applying to register. 
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“This means that it takes at 
least one-half hour to teach the 
average adult to complete the 
forms properly. Many of the Ne- 
groes have little education, espe- 
cially in the rural areas. We have 
to turn down many of these people 
as possible voters. Many of them 
sign their names only with an X,”’ 
Tredinnick said. 


He said the Civil Rights Law 
defines the minimum education 
of a voter as a sixth-grade educa- 
tion or its equivalent. He stated 
many of those with a sixth-grade 


‘education have a chance of com- 


pleting the complex form. 


“We hope in the next year that 
the federal courts will have out- 
lawed the use of the present regis- 
tration forms and pave the way 
for at least two-thirds of Louisi- 
ana’s Negroes to become regis- 
tered voters.” 


When queried about some of 
the experiences that the CORE 
workers encountered, Tredinnick 
said about four of the workers 
were beaten severely by local 
whites. “Eight of the workers 
were arrested on false charges, 
such as loitering and vagrancy. 
And we were visited almost week- 
ly by FBI agents and Justice De- 
partment officials. They were the 
only protection since we could not 
depend on the local police.” 


RIGHTS WORKER 
LIVED IN FEAR 


by Jackie Germann 
(staff writer) 


from the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
August 17, 1964 


oA MINNEAPOLIS GIRL 
who was shot at and jailed while 
teaching Louisiana Negroes how 
to fill out voting applications this 
summer said Sunday she lived in 
fear for her life 24 hours a day. 


Ronnie Sigal, 21, of 3731 Abbott 
Ave. S., spent nine weeks in St. 
Helena as a member of the 
Congress of Racial Equality’s 
(CORE) Summer Task Force. 
And during those weeks she 
learned to live each day “because 
I never knew if I'd be alive the 
next day.”’ 


Miss Sigal, who was the only 
white CORE worker in St. Helena, 
said about the only contact she 
had with whites during her stay 
was when they were “calling me 
names or throwing things at me.” 
One time it was when she was the 
target of a shotgun aimed by a 
“white cracker.” 


“Three of us took two elderly 
ladies to West Feliciana to regis- 
ter to vote. The office hadn’t been 
open since January, 1963, and it 
was only going to be open two 
days. We were getting out of the 
car when the former sheriff ran 
up and started throwing things at 
us. Then he hit one white boy with 
a stake. When we started driving 
away, he fired after us.”’ 


But Miss Sigal said the closest 
she ever came to being killed was 
when the car she was in was sur- 
rounded by nine armed men on a 
country road. 


“Four Negro workers and I 
were returning home after inves- 
tigating a murder. We approached 
a sharp curve, hit a wet spot and 
landed against a post by the side 
of an old, abandoned building. The 
fender was bent over the wheel, 
so we got out to try and fiz it. 


“Suddenly these men who appa- 
rently had been fox hunting were 
swarming around the car. When 
they saw me, they asked if I was 
white. I told them my daddy was, 
and they didn’t bother toask about 
about my mother. I was afraid 
that if they knew both my parents 
were white they would kill the 
Negro boys. 
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“We all thought they would kill 
us. Luckily they called a deputy 


' and he recognized us. After the 


deputy arrived, they beat up one 
boy very badly. Finally he told 
them to stop. They charged me 
with reckless driving, exceeding 
the speed limit and destroying pri- 
vate property. They didn’t want 
to jail me, so they set my bond at 
$400 and told me to get a bonds- 
man. I told them I couldn’t get 
anyone till morning, so they took 
me to another parish and put me 
in jail overnight.” 

While Miss Sigal was in Louisi- 
ana her primary job was to teach 
Negroes how to fill out voter appli- 
cations that are “designed to be 
failed.” 


“In our parish people had to fill 
out the form and produce an affi- 
davit that they were 21. A great 
grandmother might come to regis- 
ter, but if she didn’t have a birth 
certificate stating she was 21, she 
was refused. 


“If people aren’t taught how to 
fill out the applications, they can’t 
possibly pass. Questions on color 
and common-law marriage were 
asked. And they asked for your 
employer. Negroes with good jobs 
wouldn’t register because they 
were afraid they'd be fired.” 


But although it is a slow and 
tedious job, Miss Sigal said in- 
roads are being made. 


“CORE is helping to bring hope 
and unification to the Negro com- 
munity. The Negroes in Louisiana 
are living, sleeping and eating 
hope. And they’re experiencing a 
pride and respect they never had 
before. 


“There 1s fear, but it’s experi- 
enced by both the Negro and the 
white. Some whites believe in in- 
tegration, but they’re afraid to 
admit it. They don’t want to be 
called a nigger-lover. But at least 
in Louisiana there isn’t the state 
pride in killing a Negro that there 
is in Mississippi.” 

Why does a girl who loves to go 
horseback riding, lives in a fash- 
ionable part of Minneapolis and 
has only six credits left to earn 
before receiving a psychology de- 
gree at the University of Minne- 
sota leave it to go south and live 
with a Negro widow on a farm 
where she sleeps and eats with 
cockroaches, works without pay, 
subsists on two meals a day of 
chicken and rice, milks a cow each 
morning and is hungry much of 
the time? 


‘I wanted to do something more 
than sit up north trying to raise 
money. I’ve been working with 
CORE since the Freedom Rides 
three years ago. On Sept. 14 1 
have to go back for my trial. Then 
in January I’m going back on a 
full-time basis. I’ll be the first 
white woman CORE worker in 
northern Louisiana, so I’ll prob- 
ably spend most of the winter in 
jail.” . 


CLINTON GIRL 
WORKS 
WITH CORE 


by Judi Burken 
(staff writer) 


from the 
Clinton (Ia.) Herald, 
August 20, 1964 


W. SHALL OVERCOME! 
With the words of the civil rights 
song still echoing in her ears, 
Peggy Ewan, of 1524 Lazy Lane, 
came home last week from Louisi- 
ana where she worked two months 
with the Congress of Racial 
Equality. (CORE) 


“We were subjected to a silent 
intimidation,” Peggy said. “Hate 
stares, being followed by a semi- 
arrest ona charge of vagrancy. 


“On the day I arrived in Plaque- 
mine, the police stopped me and 
took me to the police station on a 
charge of vagrancy. It wasn’t 
really an arrest. The police chief 
talked to me about being there 
and working for CORE.” He 
didn’t threaten her or attempt to 
discourage her attempts, Peggy 
said. 


With her main work concen- 
trated in registering Negroes to 
vote, Peggy trained in Plaque- 
mine (pronounced Plackman) for 
one week. Besides being taught 
the fundamentals of peaceful dem- 
onstrating and the art of self pro- 
tection without retaliation, she 
was taught how to canvass the 
Negro community and setting up 
clinics to instruct the citizens in 
how to fill out the necessary vot- 
ing forms. 


When Peggy put her training 
to work, she found opposition 
from some of the Negroes as well 
as many Louisiana whites. 


“Fear is a big thing in the 
southern Negro’s life,” she said. 
For that reason some of them re- 
fused to even listen to the pleas 
of the CORE workers to exercise 
their right to vote. 


Apathy is another Negro prob- 
lem, according to Peggy. “Many 
of the older Negroes have lived 
without the vote for years and are 
perfectly happy with their situa- 
tion. They do not want to change.”’ 


The CORE people would explain 
their purpose and invite the Ne- 
groes to a clinic on voter regis- 
tration which CORE would then 
set up in a town building, usually 
a church. 


In one rural parish (county), 
41 persons attended a clinic, while 
in the city the number slipped to 
three or four several times. 


At the clinic, the CORE work- 
ers distributed registration forms 
which Louisiana law requires to 
be filled out by prospective voters. 
Included in the forms is a space in 
which the writer must state his 
color. 


Peggy said she and other CORE 
people told the Negroes to leave 
blank the spaces which CORE did 
not consider constitutional. 


Another question, seeking the 
party affiliation of the voter, re- 
quired the word “Democratic” to 
be written-in, Peggy stated, or 
else the registrar would consider 
the application void. 
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A part of the voter registration 
requirement is the taking of a 
test. Six questions are asked and 
the applicant must answer four 
of the six correctly. Peggy failed 
in her first try. 


- There are 10 different forms of 

questions and the applicant does 
not know ahead of the actual test- 
ing period which form he will 
draw. CORE located each of the 
10 forms and in the voting clinics 
went through each question and 
answer with the Negroes. 


In the Herald newsroom, vari- 
ous reporters took the tests and 
the results showed few prospec- 
tive Louisiana voters among the 
group. 


Following up on the clinics the 
CORE workers next moved into 
the Plaquemine courthouse where 
they directed Negroes to the reg- 
istrar’s office. 


“It was our desire to keep the 
registrar busy, as well as regis- 
tering the Negroes,” Peggy said. 
“He (the registrar) gets paid for 
doing nothing.” 


A steady stream of Negro voter 
applicants filed into the office and 
Peggy said an average of one out 
of three was successfully regis- 
tered. 


“It was almost as though a 
quota for successful applicants 
had been set up to appease us.” 


A word in a history book to 
most northerners, “gerrymander- 
ing,’ to the Plaquemine Negro 
means that their section, which 
lies in the geographical heart of 
the town, is considered outside of 
the city limits. 


Not being a part of the town, 
the section is without street lights, 
has open sewers and its own sher- 
iff, who in reality has no police 
power. 
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“When it rains,” Peggy said, 
“the sewers back-up and flood 
over into the streets, giving off a 
terrible stench. Small children are 
often found playing in the over- 
flow.” 


The CORE volunteers worked 
and lived only with the Negro pop- 
ulation, receiving a sustenance 
wage and room and board. “Many 
local Negroes are active in the 
civil rights work,” Peggy said. 
“And some are real spitfires.” 


Peggy stayed with the Seigent 
(Sergeant) Caulfield family. Of 
the six Caulfield children, only 
one daughter, Thelma, 14, is still 
at home. 


“Although CORE is a non-vio- 
lent movement some of the Ne- 
groes are armed,” Peggy said. 
“The Caulfields have a shotgun 
and Thelma knows how to use it.” 
On one occasion, when a group of 
white youths parked menacingly 
near the Caulfield home, Thelma 
armed herself with the gun. “‘For- 
tunately,” Peggy recalls, ‘“‘she 
didn’t have to use it.” 


During the time Peggy lived 
with the Caulfields, one shot was 
fired at the house by passing 
whites. The shot went wild and 
did no damage, but Peggy soon 
received instructions on how to 
shoot the gun. 


In a question and answer pe- 
riod which followed Peggy was 
asked what police protection was 
given to the Negro. Her reply: 
“NONE!” 


But all is not as bleak as it looks. 
Peggy told of at least one instance 
among the CORE workers where 
a white man, under the anony- 
mity of darkness, met with a 
CORE volunteer and talked for 
over an hour on Negro rights. 


Peggy noted too that some 
young southern whites have 
joined the CORE movement. 


Will Peggy return to work 
again with CORE in the south? 
“I hope to. I’ve even given some 
thought to teaching there. There 
is a need for qualified teachers. A 
lack of education is the Negroes’ 
biggest problem.” 


TORTURE IN 
A LOUISIANA 
JAIL 


by Donovan Bess 
(staff writer) 


from the 
San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
September 8, 1964 


AA FRAIL - LOOKING San 


Francisco State College student, 
Charles Fenton, 23, told last week 
about the terrors of a ten-week 
stay in northern Louisiana to help 
Negroes there get equal treat- 
ment. 


He told about being chased con- 
tinually by white toughs driving 
cars at speeds up to 90 miles an 
hour, and of being ambushed by 
gangs of toughs bent on prevent- 
ing briefing sessions with Ne- 
groes. 


He told of the torture of being 
thrown in a jail tank with 32 fer- 
vent segregationists — who took 
turns keeping him awake for his 
96-hour stay, made him eat soap 
and forced him into shower baths 
so hot he broke out in blisters. 


Fenton resides at 361 Tenth 
Avenue. He and 51 other young 
Americans went to Louisiana last 
June to help Negroes get regis- 
tered to vote, and to get other 
rights, such as equal access to the 
public library books. 


The program was organized by 
the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE). But little publicity was 
given the work, he said, in the 
hope of getting more local co- 
operation by “not shaming them 
in the eyes of the world.” 


Fenton reported this approach 
had brought “amazingly favor- 
able” results, considering the 
depth of bigotry in the state — 
that officials there now recognize 
the time has come when they must 
begin to yield before the civil 
rights surge. 


But the cost of this progress 
was a summer of extreme mental 
and emotional anguish for the 
CORE pioneers. 


Fenton and eight other workers 
were assigned to Monroe, a city 
in northern Louisiana with 17,000 
Negro residents—500 of them reg- 
istered to vote when the project 
began on June 17. 
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At the first mass meeting to in- 
struct Negroes on registration, 
he said, only 18 dared to show up. 


“The meeting was in the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church in (subur- 
ban) West Monroe, and the peo- 
ple had to walk there over dirt 
roads, sometimes five miles,” he 
said. 


“Policemen were stationed along 
the way and kept people away by 
telling them they’d be jailed if 
they went to the church. Our peo- 
ple counted 22 Negroes who were 
turned around that way. 


“After the meeting was over, 
the 18 Negroes were followed by 
policemen using flashlights. 

“When we left, the chase came. 
That’s the way it was after every 
meeting. The boys come around 
with their hopped-up ’56 and ’57 


Fords and play the game of the 


cat chasing the rats. 


“We had to go 90 miles an hour 
to get away. Intersections? You 
don’t worry about stoplights when 
you're a civil rights worker. 


“The chase always stops as soon 
as you get back into the Negro 
community, where we lived.” 


Fenton told how he joined in 
the campaign to send 22 Negro 
children into four Ouachita parish 


-(eounty) libraries reserved for 


white borrowers. The Negroes, he 
said, are confined to the Carver 
branch, “which is an overgrown 
closet and gets all the dog-eared 
books cast off from the Caucasian 
libraries.” 


The 22 children were arrested 
on charges of trespassing. Their 
parents and CORE workers were 
jailed on charges of contributing 
to the delinquency of minors. 
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“They shoved me into the tank 
with 32 other white men and the 
jailer said, ‘Here comes a nigger 
lover.’ ” 


On another occasion, Fenton 
said, he and two other CORE 
workers were put under civilian 
house arrest by 31 white toughs 
who convened outside in seven 
cars and stood guard, wielding 
clubs and baseball bats. 


He said that when police finally 
arrived on the scene, after a two- 
hour wait, he was threatened with 
arrest for disturbing the peace 
and told, “Yow’re not wanted 
here.”’ 


During the long summer, he re- 
ported, 292 additional Negroes 
were registered to vote in Monroe. 
Similar success was had through- 
out the state, including integra- 
tion of many lunch counters, res- 
taurants and other public facili- 
ties, he said. 


PEORIA 
LAWYER FINDS 
POLICE STATE 


by Theo Jean Kenyon 
(staff writer) 


from the 
Peoria Journal Star, 
August 3, 1964 


Whar EXISTS in Northern 
Louisiana today is a police state 
run at the pleasure of sheriffs, 
state troopers and police officers 
who are savage and ignorant 
men.” 


Peoria attorney Arthur G. 
Greenberg, who returned this 
weekend from two weeks as a civil 
rights volunteer, described the 
northern part of Louisiana as 
“completely lawless” and “posi- 
tively incredible.” 


He said that he and another at- 
torney who formed the first legal 
team to go into northern Ouachita 
parish (county) left “with no 
doubt in our minds that CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) 
workers in northern Louisiana 
are working ona continuing basis 
with their lives in danger.” 


Greenberg was one of 150 at- 
torneys who signed-on this sum- 
mer under the Lawyers Constitu- 
tional Defense Committee (ini- 
tiated by CORE), and the only 
one from the midwest. 


That was the aim. This is how 
Greenberg got his feet wet in the 
northern Louisiana area. 


“Jack Burnett of Manteca, Cal., 
a little suburb near Stockton, and 
I made up the team that was sent 
north from New Orleans to an 
area that includes Monroe and 
West Monroe with a total of 
around 100,000 population. 


“A family had called CORE 
headquarters in New Orleans and 
asked us to come up to Arcadia. 
Their son had been sentenced to 
six months in jail for drinking 
out .of a fountain reserved for 
whites only. Six months ‘with 
public works’ in Louisiana means 
on the road gang.” 


Greenberg, Burnett and a 
Negro attorney named Lolis Elie 
of New Orleans (CORE’s chief 
southern attorney), traveled up 
to Arcadia on a humid summer 
day. 

“We were traveling in an ‘in- 
tegrated’ car, and as we pulled in 
to the courthouse a squad car 

pulled in right behind us.”’ 


When the trio walked into the 
sheriff’s office, his desk was cov- 
ered with cattle prods. The sheriff 
asked for credentials, finally asked 
them to state their business. 
When the Negro attorney began 
to explain, the sheriff turned on 
him, “You shut up, when I want 
to hear from you I’ll say so.”’ 


Greenberg said he and the other 
white attorney explained the case 
and said they wanted to see the 
boy. They were told that was im- 
possible unless they got a letter 
from the district atttorney, 25 
miles away. They finally were al- 
lowed to see the records. 
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“As we left, the sheriff put his 
arm on our shoulders, ‘You fel- 
lows can come back anytime. I’ll 
see you don’t get hurt,’ he said, 
‘but don’t bring that nigger law- 
yer here again.’ ”’ 


Because the team feared they 
would place the boy’s family in 
jeopardy if they called on them 
publicly, and could not see the 
boy, they tried calling on the FBI 
only to be told it was purely an 
“investigative” agency and could 
not assist them. 


In another instance they were 
able to proceed further. During 
Greenberg’s stay an attempt was 
made to integrate the libraries at 
Monroe where only one branch, 
the Carver branch, “which looks 
like a $3,000 home on Peoria’s 
South Side,’ was available to 
Negroes. 


“A group of Negroes first went 
into a segregated branch and 
asked for a library card. They 
were told they could not be issued 
one. Some sat down at the reading 
table. The librarian first told them 
to leave, then called the sheriff,” 
Greenberg explained. 


That case is now pending for 
federal court hearing. The legal 
team filed for an injunction and 
$1,625,000 damages against Sher- 
iff Bailey Grant of Monroe, La., 
charging violations of the 14th 
amendment and the newly passed 
Civil Rights Law. 


In an attempt to obtain justice, 
Greenberg said he and his legal 
partner filed at least 25 petitions 
to remove cases from the state 
courts and take them to the fed- 
eral courts. 


ger 


Most of the pleadings were filed 
at Shreveport, La. Greenberg was 
struck each time by the huge 
courthouse at Shreveport with the 
big statue of Generals Lee, Beau- 
regard and Hooker, and the “Stars 
and Bars”’ flag of the Confederacy 
flying above them. No American 
flag was on view. 


“Almost the only place we saw 
the American flag was at post 
offices,”’ Greenberg said. 


Greenberg said that the car in 
which the team rode was “‘fol- 
lowed many times,” that his car 
experienced a mysterious blowout 
on one trip, and that “‘we were 
followed in every town.” 


“The only place Jack and I felt 
safe was in the Negro neighbor- 
hoods where we ate and slept. It 
was the only place we felt insu- 
lated from hostility.” 


He stayed twice in white mo- 
tels, but his attempts to find 
lodgings with white persons were 
futile. One minister refused even 
to meet him, and another turned 
him down for lodging. 


Greenberg no longer finds it 
difficult to call-up the idea of 
southern violence by southern 
white people. | 

“The streets in Monroe, Lda. are 
patrolled by automobiles with 
members of the Ku Klux Klan, or 
the White Citizens’ Council, all 
using citizen’s band two-way. ra- 
dios. Their cars are armed with 
the favorite weapons of the 
southern bigot, baseball bats and 
shotguns.” 


Maintaining the only head- 
quarters at Monroe in northern 
Louisiana are a party of four 
white CORE volunteers, headed 
by Mike Lesser of New York who 
interrupted work on a doctorate 
of political science at Syracuse 
University to aid the civil rights 
cause. : 


Greenberg said Lesser and the 
others all have the look of “peo- 
ple involved in extreme battle 
fatigue.’’ One worker, David 
Kramer of Detroit has been told, 
“You're on the list and you’re 
going to be killed.” 


Kramer had sent a description 
of northern Louisiana ‘‘justice” 
to the Detroit Free Press and it 
was printed. It has since been re- 
printed and circulated in Monroe 
with Kramer’s name and address 
on it. 


Neither Greenberg nor his com- 
panion was allowed to practice in 
any court in Louisiana, although 
they bore with them their state 
bar credentials and permission to 
practice before the federal court. 


The most disappointing and 
frustrating aspect of the trip to 
Greenberg, he said, was that the 
federal government itself must do 
more to obtain racial justice in 
Louisiana, and it is not doing it. 
The building in which the U. S. 
Justice Department is located in 
New Orleans “has segregated 
toilet and drinking facilities,” 
Greenberg added. 
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MEANING OF 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


CONGRESS#=- To come together, Social intercourse, 
an assembly of groups, to discuss p< 
problems, 


RACIAL@-== of ar characteristics of a Racial group 
(Ethnic Group) Race or Races, 


EQUALITY==— State or #nstance of being equal in 
Political, Economic and Social Rights, 


HYEWITNESS 


| the three civil rights workers—how they were murdered 


Mississippi 


Autopsy 


DAVID SPAIN, M.D. 


HE PHONE RANG about 1:30 a.m. I had just 

gone to sleep, after a restless hour in bed 
conjugating four days of utter failure to get my 
outboard motor running, and I walked half-asleep 
down the dark hallway to the telephone, certain 
that it was a wrong number. The phone doesn’t 
ring too often at our summer home on Martha’s 
Vineyard Island, and I was as surprised by the 
post-midnight call as I would have been if I looked 
out the window and saw my ailing outboard motor 
running around by itself in the bay. 

The operator said Jackson, Mississippi, was call- 
ing. 

The man on the wire was Dr. Charles Goodrich, 
a New York physician who was spending his vaca- 
tion in Mississippi giving medical aid to civil rights 
‘workers as a volunteer for the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights. 

“Dave, can you get down here, right away?” 

“To Mississippi?” 

“Immediately. The autopsy for those three kids 
is scheduled for tomorrow, and the attorneys for 
Mrs. Chaney and Mickey Schwerner’s family want 
an expert pathologist at the examination as an 
independent observer.” 


I had been horrified by the newspaper accounts 
of the discovery of the bodies of the three young 
civil rights workers. I would do anything I could 
to help. Goodrich said he had verbal permission 
for me to observe the autopsy. People in New York 
were working on a way to get me from the little 
island off the coast of Massachusetts to Mississippi 
by lunchtime. “You find a way to get me there, and 
I'll go,” I said. 

Then I went back to bed and waited. 


T 3 A.M., THE PHONE RANG again. There is a 
A small airport on Martha’s Vineyard Island. I 
was to be there at 7 a.m. A special plane would 
take me to Kennedy International, where I could 
catch a 9:15 a.m. flight to Mississippi that would 
get me into Jackson fifteen minutes before the 
autopsy was scheduled to begin. 

When I went back to sleep this time, I had 
forgotten about my outboard motor. 

It was still dark when we got up and my wife 
drove me to the airstrip. But there was no small 
plane. Instead, we got a phone call from the pilot. 
He couldn’t get Ais motor started. I told him I 
knew just how he felt, and put in a call to Jackson 
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to tell Goodrich that things looked pretty hopeless. 
The only scheduled flight from the island into Ken- 
nedy was at 10 a.m., too late to make the morning 
plane to Mississippi, and the next flight for Jackson 
left at 4 in the afternoon from Newark Airport. 

As I waited in the telephone booth for the opera- 
tor to get through, my feelings were mixed. I was 
relieved at not having to interrupt my vacation, and 
I hadn’t particularly looked forward to the reception 
an alien white man can get in Mississippi. But I 
was disappointed, too, because I wouldn’t have a 
chance now to do something that might help find 
the murderers of those kids. Goodrich, when he 
came on the phone, resolved my ambivalent feelings 
for me. 

“Get down here anyway. Take the late plane. 
There’s something funny going on about this busi- 
ness. I think we may be able to arrange for you 
to examine the bodies later. It may all be a wild 
goose chase, but let’s try.” 

I said goodby, and then told my wife that I was 
going to Mississippi, after all. 


HAD EIGHT MINUTES to spare at Kennedy air- 
I port before catching a helicopter to Newark, so 
I talked a barber into giving me perhaps what is 
the fastest haircut on the books. I saw myself in 
the barber shop mirror, and cried a little. My vaca- 
tion wardrobe at Martha’s Vineyard Island con- 
sisted of an eclectic assortment of well-broken-in 
loafing clothes, and I had dressed for my mission 
to Mississippi in battered sun tans, a sport shirt, 
and a faded blue denim sailing jacket. In a burst 
of insecurity, I had the bootblack shine my shoes. 
On the way out I bought a white shirt and tie and 
put them on, which provided a dapper foil to my 
dirty tans and denim jacket. I could guess what 
proper Mississipians would think of the ‘Medical 
Examiner from the East.’ 

The Newark plane left on time, and I had just 
unfastened my seatbelt when I heard a man across 
the aisle tell the stewardess to let him know if 
“she ran across anybody named Spain.” I answered 
up, and he introduced himself as Dr. Aron Wells, 
who is the chairman of the Medical Committee on 
Human Rights. He was traveling, by coincidence, 
on the same plane and had heard from Dr. Good- 
rich that I might be aboard. I moved across the 
aisle so we could chat and we soon became good 
friends. Dr. Wells, an assistant professor of medi- 
cine at Cornell, was one of the organizers of the 
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medical committee, which was set up on an emer- 
gency basis when physical violence became standard 
operating procedure against civil rights workers in 
Mississippi. The committee sent over 100 doctors 
and nurses to work in the South this summer, and 
is now a permanent volunteer organization. The 
committee, Wells said, is now expanding its opera- 
tions beyond medical care to areas including a 
study of the effect of discrimination on the health 
of Southern Negroes, investigation of cases where 
federal funds might be used in segregated medical 
facilities, and surveying the public health problems 
of Negroes—something largely neglected in the 
South. 

The plane made a scheduled stop at Birmingham, 
and the stewardess soon came down the aisle and 
told us that one of the engines wouldn’t turn over 
for the takeoff and there would be an indefinite 
delay. I told her to tell the pilot that I knew just 
how he felt, and Dr. Wells and I went out for 
dinner. 

The restaurant in the Birmingham airport is mod- 
ern and attractive in an eleemosynary fashion and 
I suggested we try it. Dr. Wells hesitated. “Do you 
think it’s: wise?” he said. “Do you think it will 
be ok?” 

Dr. Wells is a Negro. 

I found myself embarrassed at his embarrassment, 
and I said that airports were now legally desegre- 
gated so I didn’t think there’d be any trouble. 
Our uneasiness ebbed away after a couple of drinks 
and a good dinner. The waitress, who spoke in a 
syrupy Southern drawl, was extremely gracious 
and attentive and as we got back onto the plane I 
began to wonder if my preconceptions about the 
South might be a lot worse than the reality. It 
didn’t take long in Jackson to find out that they 
weren't. | 


T WAS DARK when we landed at the Jackson 
airport. I suggested that we take a cab to the 
hotel, but Dr. Wells said, very quietly, “No, I 
don’t think we’d better.” I looked at him and I 
Saw in the pain and fear and dignity in his eyes 
what he meant without him saying anything further: 
After dark in Mississippi, it is poison for a Negro 
and a white to be seen on the streets together. It 
is doubtful that there was a cab driver in the city 
who would: have dared to pick us up. Dr. Wells 
called the medical committee headquarters, and a 
Car was sent out for us. 

We were driven to the Sun and Sands, a modern, 
glass front hotel with a central patio and pool; it 
is desegregated and a frequent stopping place for 
representatives of civil rights organizations. 


I got my first hate stare in the lobby. The stare 
is an almost instinctive reaction of Mississippians 
who see a white man, especially a “foreign” white 
man, with a Negro. My felony was compounded 
because I asked for a room with one. Dr. Wells 
had planned to spend that night with a_ local 
Negro minister, but when we got into town after 
dark I suggested that he stay with me. When I 
told the girl behind the desk I wanted a room for 
two her head snapped back as if I had jabbed the 
ball point registration pen into her stomach. 

“You two?” she asked. Her voice was a tempered 
mixture of incredulity and disgust. 


I finished filling out the registration card. Her 


hand hit the page for the bellboy as if the metal 
bell were a slug she was trying to brush away. 

The first thing Dr. Wells said after the bellboy 
left the room was “What do you think is the best 
thing to do if somebody throws a bomb in the 
room.” He said it very seriously, and it took me 
a few seconds to realize that he wasn’t kidding. 
“Do you think we should run, or try to throw the 
thing out before it goes off? I’ve been thinking about 
this for some time,” he said. I said that I had no 
experience with something like that, but that I 
imagined it would be best to run into the next 
room. As I answered him, I found myself wonder- 
ing at the sound of my own words—wondering 
what kind of a never-world we were in that we 
were seriously discussing bombs. 

Dr. Goodrich called,-and asked us to come down 
to the room of John Pratt, and upstate New York 
attorney who was representing the Lawyer’s Con- 
stitutional Defense Committee in Jackson. Pratt 
was handling the arrangements for the autopsy. I 
wasn’t prepared for the scene in Pratt’s room. 


HEN THE DOOR SHUT, I thought I was inside 
\\ the headquarters of a battle battalion. Pratt’s 
small room seemed filled with people—I counted at 


least ten—all moving and talking at the same frantic — 


pace. One young man was in a serious phone con- 
versation, another was pacing the floor, several 
others were studying documents that looked like 
legal briefs and some others picked in lacklusture 
fashion at food that had apparently just been 
brought in. Three men suddenly rushed out the 
front door, and it had barely closed when two 
other men and a girl came in. Pratt was in the 
middle of all this consternation, a tall, wirey man 
in his early 30’s, talking, laughing occasionaly, is- 
suing instructions and occasionally taking a bite 
out of a cold baked potato sitting solitare in a 
plate on top of the bureau. 

The girl walked up to me. She was pretty, barely 


into her 20’s, and looked like she might have been 
out cheering the Beatles the night before. There 
was no smile on her face, and her voice was even 
and emotionless. | 

“Here is your orientation packet, Dr. Spain.” 

She handed me a large manila envelope. That is 
given to all volunteers who come into Mississippi. 
I read the papers inside with a growing sense of 
uneasiness. An “orientation sheet” listed typical 
problems civil rights volunteers encountered in Mis- 
Sissippi and suggestions to avoid them. One page was 
a memorandum of various psychological problems 
that some civil rights workers faced—like the need 
of some white to mentally “become a Negro” before 
they could adjust to working there, or the tensions 
and misunderstandings that at times developed be- 
tween white men and Negro women, and vice versa, 
who worked together. 

There was also a list titled “Security Regula- 
tions.” I was to always let committee people know 
where I was going, was not to be out on the streets 
alone at night, and should report my whereabouts 
to headquarters every three hours when I was away 
from the hotel. | 

The girl gave me a list of phone numbers to 
call if I was arrested (“You might be arrested at 
any time that you’re on the streets”) and asked 
me for a friend they could call if I had to make bail. 

Then, for the first time, I felt the full shock of 
the monstrous implications of what was happening 
in Mississippi. Up until this time, I was thinking of 
the trip, though made under extraordinary circum- 
stances, as just another assignment. Suddenly, I had 
an entirely different perspective. It was hard to 
rationalize the possibility that I could be arrested, 
that I might be in physical danger—just because I 
was in Mississippi. It was like being in the middle 
of a war game—only the other side was shooting 
real bullets. 


RATT BRIEFED ME ON THE SITUATION. He had 

been trying frantically to get permission for 
me to examine the bodies, but had met one legal 
roadblock after another. The official post-mortem 
examination had been made that afternoon, but 
the authorities decided not to allow any independent 
observers as witnesses. Pratt’s staff spent the day 
gathering all the affidavits and notarized documents 
that the authorities required for permission to ex- 
amine the bodies—but each time they filled one 
request, another took its place. 

Pratt was forced to take a heart-burdening ine: 
He asked Mrs. Chaney, the mother of one of the 
slain boys, for permission to have her son’s body 
examined by me as soon as the body was released to 
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her by the authorities. She agreed without any hesi- 
tation. The Neshoba County District Attorney then 
promised Pratt that when all papers were in order he 
would sanction the release of the body to Mrs. 
Chaney and we could get on with our grim task. 
Finally, at 1 a.m., the last of the legal papers 
were stacked neatly on Pratt’s desk. All that was 
left to do was call the District Attorney and have 
him authorize the Director of the University of 
Mississippi Hospital where the autopsy had been 
performed to release the body of James Chaney to 
Mrs. Chaney and to us for examination. The District 
Attorney, Raiford Jones, had given Pratt his home 
telephone number. Pratt put in a call to the D.A. 
When he put down the receiver a few minutes later, 
his thin face was hot with the fever of frustration. 
“The operator says the D.A.’s phone is out of 
order and will be out of order for 24 hours.” 
Pratt asked the police in Philadelphia, where 
Jones lives, to go out to his house and deliver the 


message. He made the request half-heartedly. The 


police didn’t call back. 

Before I went to bed I read carefully the ac- 
counts in the late newspapers of the post-mortem 
examination that had been made on the boys that 
afternoon. The examination was conducted, the 
story said, by a private pathologist ostensibly ap- 
pointed by the coroner, the University of Mississippi 
Pathology Department, and the FBI. The report 
said that the bodies were badly decomposed, that 
all three boys had been shot, Schwerner and Good- 

man once and Chaney three times, and that there 
- was no other evidence of mutilation or bodily in- 
jury. It also said that Chaney’s wrist had been 
fractured by a bullet. 

This report was quickly dispatched by the wire 
service. The impression given nationally was that 
a meticulous examination had been made of the 
_ deceased under the supervision of university pathol- 
ogists and the FBI. 

But the report just didn’t make good medical 
sense to me. The statements that the bodies were 
badly decomposed and that there was no evidence of 
mutilation or other injury were contradictory—if 
the bodies were badly decomposed, it would be ex- 
tremely unlikely that an official determination could 
be made as to the extent of bodily injuries. The 
maddening technicalities that kept me from examin- 
ing the bodies left me angry. I began, in a solemn 
mood, to look forward to my sad task the next 
day. 
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R. WELLS AND I WENT down to the hotel 

dining room for breakfast the next morning. 
The hostess sat us at a table directly in front of 
the door, and after some discussion she reluctantly- 
moved us further inside the dining room. That, I 
guess, was a mistake. The table next to us sagged 
under a giant weighing somewhere between 300 and 
350 pounds with a bright red sunburnt neck the 
breadth of a miniature saddle. He was hunched over 
the table, which was heaped with a fantastic assort- 
ment of food which I believe represented every entree 
on the breakfast menu: stacked pancakes, ham, sev- 
eral fried eggs, sausages, hominy grits, hash brown 
potatoes—and a medium-sized breakfast steak. 

Both his hands were moving at the same time 
towards his mouth in a remarkable exhibition of 
physical coordination. Between shovels, he happened 
to glance over at our table. He was thunderstruck. 
His hands hung, motionless, in mid-air. He stopped 
chewing. He stared at us in complete disbelief. He 
seemed unable to comprehend that a white man and 
a Negro were actually sitting together at a table 
across from him. 

He jerked his thick neck down toward the plate 
and tried to go back to his food, but he couldn’t 
stop staring at us. He would concentrate on eating, 
and almost immediately his head would snap back 
in our direction. This went on for at least ten min- 
utes, with his head snapping up and down as if he 
were watching an indoor tennis match. 

His hate stares were directed at me—his eyes 
were sign-posts saying Hate—I was a white man 
betraying his race because I was having breakfast 
with a black man. The “redneck” (this is, curiously, 
a slang term in the South for White Citizens Council 
types; in this case, it was also a physical descrip- 
tion) finally gave up the uneven match with his 
attention and pushed back his chair like the Queen 
Mary leaving berth. He sidled out of the dining 
room. 

I realize this man sounds like a caricature. But 
he was real. This is one of the incredible things 
about the unbelievable world of Mississippi: what 
most people regard as a caricature is real there. 

But then, Mississippi is a mass of caricatures: 
Dr. Wells, a Negro, once beneath contempt from 
a Southerner’s point of view, shares a room with 
a white man, despite the trauma experienced by 
hotel employees. Yet the same man can’t share the 
hotel’s swimming pool. 

Whites in Mississippi sing the praises of America 
and its glorious traditidns, then they go out and 
lynch their fellow Americans. 

Dr. Wells left for the medical committee head- 
quarters, and I walked out into the center patio and 


found John Pratt sitting in a deck chair beside the 
pool. 

“Sit down,” he said. “There’s nothing to do now 
but wait.” 

The funeral director hired by Mrs. Chaney was 
on his way to Philadelphia, Pratt said, with all the 
papers necessary to effect the release of young 
Chaney’s body. After presenting the papers to the 
Philadelphia authorities, he would drive back to 
Jackson, stop at the hotel for us, and then proceed 
to the University of Mississippi Medical Center 
where I could examine Chaney. The round-trip took 
about five hours, so we had nothing to do but 
wait until he showed up. 

In the meantime, two COFO (Council of Fed- 
erated Organizations, a broad front of civil rights 
groups) workers had taken up positions at the 
morgue entrance to make sure the bodies would 
not be removed without our knowledge. 


N RETROSPECT, IT SEEMS AMAZING how you can 
| proceed with the ordinary pleasures of life in 
the midst of such a situation, but this is what we 
did. We went swimming, sunned ourselves at pool- 
side, and chatted. The conversation was almost 
light-hearted—a reaction, I think, against contem- 
plating the grim job before us. . 

I told Pratt that I had brought a book with me. 
I was reading “Mississippi: The Closed Society.” 
Pratt frowned. “If you plan to read that in the open, 
out here at the pool, I suggest you take off the dust 
jacket. These people around here are pretty touchy 
—they don’t like outsiders reading about them.” 
I must admit that I felt rather silly, removing the 
jacket of my book. But I did it. I had decided to 
take the advice of Mississippi veterans on the best 
way to survive in that strange country. 

I became aware that there were no Negroes in 
the pool. I asked Pratt what would happen if a 
Negro guest of this desegregated hotel went swim- 
ming. 

“Oh, it’s been tried,” Pratt said. “But something 
always happens—like the hotel management sud- 
denly announcing that the filter system was ‘not 
functioning properly’ and it would be necessary to 
clear the pool for an indefinite period of time. The 
word gets around quick enough to the Negroes, and 
'as far as I know no Negro has ever succeeded in 
swimming one lap in that pool.” 

““How did Mrs. Chaney take it—when you talked 
to her about examining her son’s body?”’ 

I asked a question that had been in my mind 
since I heard about the bereaved mother’s brave 
decision consenting to a second autopsy on her son. 


“She was beautiful,” Pratt said. “When I asked 
her, she said, very quietly, “I want everyone to 
know everything possible about what has hap- 
pened.” Then she added: “I know he could die 
only once, but if they did these awful things to 
him, this ought to be no secret. It is even more 
important now that the guilty ones be brought to 
trial and justice and be punished. God must for- 
give them; it is very difficult for me to do so.” 


The pressure on Mrs. Chaney to refuse permis- 
sion was tremendous: Philadelphia was against it. 
Without her, we would never see the body—the 
authorities in Philadelphia seemed decidedly un- 
favorable to a second medical examination. “Phila- 
delphia is like an armed camp,” Pratt said. “When 
I went there to see the District Attorney, he had 
to arrange for me to arrive in the city incognito. 
Unemployed white men—they’re called “Deputy 
Sheriffs” in Philadelphia—strut around the center 
of town all day, displaying their gun holsters, on 
the watch for any “intruders.” The atmosphere is 
murderous. Mrs. Chaney’s a widow with young 
children. It took a lot of guts for her to sign those 
papers. Retaliation is easy in Philadelphia.” (Edi- 
tor’s note: Three weeks after she signed the consent 
for the examination, Mrs. Chaney’s home was 
bombed and shot into.) 3 


-. WAS PAGED on the hotel public address 
system. When he went inside to answer the 
phone I browsed through a file of reports from ~ 
field teams of the Medical Committee for Human 
Rights. I only had the stomach to read two of them. 


The first report described extended treatment 
given a young Negro civil rights worker for fifteen 
or twenty burns scattered all over his body: He 
had been stopped by police in a small Mississippi 
town for questioning, and while they questioned him 
they jabbed lighted cigarettes into his flesh. The 
burns weren’t treated, and were ulcerous and in- 
fected when the medical volunteers found the boy. 


Another Mississippi town, a medical report said, 
had activated a local statute requiring any “stran- 
ger” entering the town to register at police head- 
quarters—as if he were entering a foreign country. 
The youth in the report had registered, but a police- 
man insisted that the boy come to the station to 
“check” his compliance with the statute. The boy’s 
name was found on the books. The officer then 
told him to “run along,” and in the same breath 
swung his billy club into the boy’s groin with such 
force that the youth passed out. Surgery was later 
necessary to evacuate a blood clot (larger than an 
orange) created by the blow. 
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I was too depressed to read further. I have no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of these reports. 
After conversations with physicians who have been 
in Mississippi, I believe that incidents of this nature 
—with varying degrees of brutality—go on regu- 
larly and relentlessly every day of the week. They 
are too frequent to be considered “newsworthy.” 


In the Alice-in-Wonderland environment of Mis- 
Sissippi, the grotesque becomes matter of fact and 
the simplest idea can meet the strangest and most 
insurmountable obstacles. One pitifully sad case in 
point: Mickey Schwerner’s parents and James 
Chaney’s mother decided that they would like both 
their sons buried together in the Chaney family 
plot in Mississippi. 

This just couldn’t be done. The Negro funeral 
director for Mrs. Chaney did not dare to pick up 
the white boy’s body at the University hospital. 
If he did, he feared some technical reason would 
be found for revoking his license. And the bereaved 
Schwerners were unable to find a white undertaker 
in Mississippi who would transport the body of 
their son to a Negro cemetery. They were forced 


to abandon the idea. 


agile CAME IN AND SAID THAT our wait was 
over. The undertaker had arrived with the 
necessary papers. Dr. Wells, Dr. Goodrich, Pratt 


and I drove together to the morgue. As we passed 


through the quiet and clean streets of Jackson, I 
was hit by the horrible realization that this pleasant 
town—the opposite of the stereotype of the ‘typical’ 
Southern town, with nary a Faulknerian degenerate 
ghosting the streets—was actually a facade. The 
scary thing was that Jackson looked so pleasant 
and sleepy—and if this rotten core of hate could 
be underneath, it could be anywhere. 


Our official reception at the morgue was cool, but 
courteous. The University of Mississippi Medical 
Center is a large and striking building in downtown 
Jackson, built, incidentally, with federal funds. We 
met the director of the hospital and several mem- 
bers of the pathology department in the well-lit 
basement hallway that leads to the autopsy room. 
We exchanged professional courtesies, and one of 
the doctors pointed towards the double stainless 
steel doors ahead of us. “It’s inside,” he said. 


Only two of the bodies were still there. Good- 
man’s corpse had been sent out the night before, 
and he was buried before there was a chance for 
a second autopsy. The Mississippi authorities re- 
fused to allow Schwerner’s parents to give telephone 
permission for me to examine the body—so it 


was young Chaney who lay on the gurney wheeled 
to the center of the room. 

One of the University pathologists stepped for- 
ward, silently, and helped me slide Chaney’s corpse 
from the gurney to the stainless steel examining 
table in the middle of the room. He stepped back- 
ward, and lined up with his three comrades on one 
side of the table, facing me. I stood alone on the 
opposite side. The only sound in the green-tiled 
room was the rough noise of the zipper on the 
protective plastic bag as I pulled it away from 
Chaney’s body. 

I was immediately struck by how slight and frail 
this young man was—a thin boy with tender skin. 
I looked at his wrist, the one that was reported 
broken in the unofficial examination, and I couldn’t 
find the bullet hole that the newspapers mentioned. 
The wrist was broken, alright. Bones were smashed, 
so badly that his wrist must have been literally 
flapping when he was carried. 

But there was no indication of any bullet hole. 

I looked up at the three doctors opposite me. 
Their faces were stone. I motioned to the wrist—lI 
asked where the bullet hole was. 

One of the stone figures facing me offered a 
mumbled explanation, something about how Chan- 
ey’s hand had been across his chest when the first 
examination was made and the examiner must have 
mistaken the bullet holes in his chest for one in 
the hand. 

I looked at him in amazement, but our eyes never 
met. During the remainder of the examination, not 
another word was spoken. 

Then I noticed Chaney’s jaw. It was broken— 
the lower jaw was completely shattered, split verti- 
cally, from some tremendous force. I moved the 
shattered pieces of his jaw in vertical directions 
for the three doctors to see. They remained silent. 
I couldn’t catch their eyes. 

I carefully examined the body, and found that 
the bones in the right shoulder were crushed— 
again, from some strong and direct blow. 

His internal organs had been removed in the 
first autopsy, so it was impossible to ascertain if 
Chaney had suffered internal injuries also. 

But one thing was certain: this frail boy had been 
beaten in an inhuman fashion. The blows that had 
so terribly shattered his bones—I surmised he must 
have been beaten with chains, or a pipe—were in 
themselves sufficient to cause death. It was again im- 
possible to say if he had died before he was shot— 
the bullets had been removed in the first autopsy, 
and the bullet tracts had been carefully excised so 
I could not trace the path of the bullets. 


I examined his skull and it was crushed, too. 
The fracture was circular and depressed, from an- 
other direct blow. 

I could barely believe the destruction to these 
frail young bones. In my twenty-five years as a 
pathologist and medical examiner, I have never seen 
bones so severely shattered, except in tremendously 
high speed accidents or airplane crashes. 

It was obvious to any first-year medical student 
that this boy had been beaten to a pulp. 

I have been conducting examinations of this 
type for a quarter century, but for the first time I 
found myself so emotionally charged that it was 
difficult to retain my professional composure. I felt 
every fiber in my own body shaking, as I in- 
voluntarily imagined the scene at the time this 
youngster received such a vicious beating to shatter 
his bones in this incredible manner. 

I felt like screaming at these impassive observers 
still silently standing across the table. | 

But I knew that no rage of mine would tear their 
curtain of silence. I took off the green surgical 
smock they had given me, thanked them for their 
cooperation, and left the room as fast as I could. 
I went straight to the hotel, dictated a report of 
my gruesome findings, and left immediately for the 
airport. 

I felt an irrational, immediate urge to get out of 
Mississippi the fastest way possible. The first plane 
out went the wrong way from New York—to New 
Orleans—but I felt an indescribable relief when I 
boarded it and flew—I guess you could say I al- 
most fled—from Jackson. 


EPILOGUE 


The “unofficial’ autopsy report made 
shortly after the discovery of the bodies re- 
mains the only public document on the 
deaths. The Coroner's Jury of Neshoba 
County ruled several months after the mur- 
ders that the cause or causes of death of the 
three boys could not be officially determined. 


Therefore the Coroner’s Jury had no reason 


to ask the District Attorney to seek an in- 


dictment from the Grand Jury. An official 


autopsy report has never been made. 
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OMEWHERE BACK IN the,minds of many 

people, there is an image of the Negro 

leader—a glare-eyed robot propelled by 

a merciless mechanism, stalking forward 
over the smiling landscape, where good, clean 
American citizens (including well-adjusted Ne- 
groes) go happily about their constructive busi- 
ness. Many of us who are white—in our moments 
of stereotype and cartoon thinking—share that vi- 
sion. In those moments, we do not realize that there 
is, in one sense, no Negro leader. There are, 
merely, a number of Negroes who happen to oc- 
cupy positions of leadership. 

And a number of those Negroes, some of the 
best advertised, did not seek such positions. Nei- 
ther their training nor temperament nor aspira- 
tions had seemed to point in that direction. James 
Forman of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (Snick), who wanted to be a novelist, 
said to me he wished he could be talking about 
something other than the Negro Revolution—he 
wished the whole thing were over. The young Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., with the beribboned sheep- 
skin, proclaiming his new doctorate, to hang on the 
wall of his study in his first parsonage, could not 
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have foreseen the Montgomery Improvement Asso- 
ciation, T7ime’s cover and the Nobel Peace Prize. 
The whirl of history created a vacuum, and they 
were sucked in. : 

Some of them have, indeed, found in leader- 
ship a natural fulfillment. Here, the unsuspected 
talent and the. unsuspected self have blossomed, 
and it is no crime for a man to feel at home with, 
and take pleasure in, what he can do well. Nor is 
it necessarily a crime to seek leadership. The will 
to power, grisly as it appears in certain lights, can 
mate, if uneasily, with love of justice and dedicated 
selflessness. Even in the bloody infighting among 
Negro leaders, more may be at stake than organi- 
zational aggrandizement or personal vanity; prin- 


' ciples and policies may be involved too. 


One should not be more appalled by compli- 
cations among Negroes than by those among 
white people. Regardless of complexion, social 
movements are always powerful magnets for 
self-anointed prophets, spiritual DP’s and devi- 
ants, sufferers from footless ambition, masochists, 
bloodlusters and common pilferers from the poor 
box; and it should be no wonder that the Negro 
Revolution has attracted some. What is remark- 


able is that it has attracted so few—or that so few 
have risen to the threshold of public mention. 

In general, the Negro leadership has given 
the public little reason to be appalled, for in a sit- 
uation as complicated as this, it would not be easy 
to imagine a higher level of idealism, dedication 
and realistic intelligence. If leadership of that qual- 
ity is supplanted by other, less savory types that 
are already lurking in the wings, and that certainly 
do not have any vision of a reconciled society, the 
white man has only himself to blame.“Mayor Rob- 
ert EF Wagner had only himself to blame if his 
European vacation, in the summer of 1964, was 
cut short by riots in Harlem and Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant; everybody knew there would be riots (ex- 
cept perhaps the Mayor), and everything he did 
afterwards by way of appeasement or amelioration 
could have been done beforehand and as part of 
a program that would have inspired the Negro 
community to some hope and confidence. Then, 
if there had been disorders, the issues would have 
been more clear-cut. Looters would have been 
looters and not liberty-looters. 

If now in Mississippi—with no convictions for 
the Neshoba County killings of the three civil- 
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rights workers—terrorist organizations, like the 
Russian nihilists or the Stern Gang of Palestine, 
emerge among Negroes, then white people must, at 
one level, assume themselves responsible. Roman- 
tic, ruinous and desperate gestures are implicit in 
the situation. In reference to such a gang of “dedi- 
cated retaliators,” the Rev. Milton Galamison, 
leader of the New York school boycott, says: “I 
refuse to advocate violence as a principle, but al- 
most all oppressed people have had such a group 
that will retaliate in kind, and this might serve 


some kind of purpose in bringing about a swifter | 


resolution of a problem that exists.” How deli- 
cately Galamison balances the matter! 

Whitney Young, Jr., of the National Urban 
League is right when he says that the leaders need 


victories in order to contain the danger of over- _ 


reach and to forestall violence; they need some- 
thing solid and negotiable in the Negro power 
market. If, in the summer of 1964, they had had 
something a little more solid and negotiable, James 
Farmer of CORE and John Lewis of Snick perhaps 
could have strung along with Roy Wilkins of NAACP 
_ and the others in proclaiming a preelection mora- 
torium on demonstrations. It seems that Farmer, 
in the spring of 1964, following a policy of sweet 
reason, had put himself on the defensive in repudi- 
ating the World’s Fair stall-ins; so, at the time of 
the summer riots and after, he had to insist on a 
stance of militancy or feel the jerk as the wild boys 
snatched the rug out from under his feet. If Farmer 
found himself forced to adopt the new stance, the 
white people helped force him. They had given 


little reason for the Negro to believe that they 


would surrender anything except under pressure. 
As Galamison put it, there was the fear that LBJ 
would go Right if he thought he had “the Negro 


people in his vest pocket.” 

Negro leaders have, we can be quite certain, 
a sense of power, and they are willing to apply it 
when and where it pinches. For power is the key. 
What the Negro hasn’t the power to get, he won’t 
get. But power—as both Negroes and whites need 


to remember—may operate in more than one di- 
mension. A number of Negroes, feeling the new 


headiness of power and not bothering to reflect 
deeply on the dimensions in which it may operate, 
think of a physical showdown in the streets as their 
big threat. According to the survey in The Negro 
Revolution in America, by William Brink and 
Louis Harris, some 52 percent of all Negroes think 
that if things came to gut-fighting, the Negro would 
win, and in the Northern slums, the percentage is 
higher. But among the leaders, the survey can dis- 
cover only 29 percent who feel that, in a show- 
down, the Negroes would win; and I am certain 


that almost all of that 29 percent would be leaders 


in very low echelons. The leadership, aside from 
any theological or moral convictions about non- 
violence, is realistic. As the Rev. Ralph Abernathy 
of SCLC summed it up, “The white folks have more 
guns.” And he might have added that they have 
more votes, more money and more education. 
Power in the absolute sense—even in the show- 
down short of gunpoint—is out for the Negro. 
Negro leadership, including even Malcolm X, is 
concemed with relative power, and the art of pick. 
ing the spot where a little pinch will hurt a lot. For 
instance, in 1948, the Negro vote was significant, 
but in 1960, it actually elected a President. A 
Negro boycott might not do decisive damage toa 
Cadillac agency in Atlanta (and then, again, it 
might), but would certainly bring howling to his 
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knees a distributor of malt beverages in that city. 
The art is the art of locating the vulnerable point, 
and there are many kinds of vulnerability. 

There is another aspect to the art of applying 
relative power. A man may say that he is a hard- 
core segregationist. But how hard is that core? Is 
it as hard as his love for, or need of, money? As 
his desire to have his children educated? As his 
preference for social order? As his wish to be con- 
sidered respectable? As his simple inclination to 
stay out of jail? The only real hard-core segrega- 
tionist is one whose feeling about Negroes takes 
precedence over all other feelings mobilized in a 
given situation. For instance, the feeling for segre- 
gation among the parents of Prince Edward 
County, Va., took precedence over their desire for 
education for their children. But when parents in 
some other Southern communities—such as Jack- 
son, Miss.—band together to keep the schools open 
despite integration, though it is probable that those 


same parents would prefer to have the schools 
segregated, their desire to have a school takes 


precedence over the desire for segregation. In 
other words, in all sorts of subtle and shifting com- 


binations, the Negro leadership is committed to 


playing a most complicated tune on the strings of 
white desires and convictions. 
And the string the harpist touches most often, 


sometimes lightly, sometimes with an authoritative 


whang, is the white man’s desire to be a just man. 

For few men are willing to say: “I am unjust.” 
To state it differently: By and large, the Negro 

leadership is concerned with relative power. There 


is one kind of power Negro leaders feel they have — 


that is not relative. It is moral power. For by the 


white man’s own professed standards, the Negro 


is in the right. 

It is “pleat to the Negro leaders that drift 
would doom the Revolution to a dwindling failure 
or a bloodbath. The floundering consequent upon 
such a lack of philosophy would deflate one of the 
proudest boasts of the New Negro—that he, for 
once, can set the terms on which the question of 
his fate will be treated. Furthermore, the flounder- 
ing of-the Negro leadership would invite, in the 
white reaction, similar floundering, similarly dis- 
astrous. And, perhaps worst of all, the lack of a 
philosophy would invite the adventurer to try his 
hand. But what is to prevent drift or confusion? 

We must recognize that the option does not 
lie between drift and confusion on one hand and 
an ironbound, brass-studded orthodoxy on the 


-other. Fortunately, a number of Negroes in key, 
‘or influential, positions are men of intellectual 
’ power and depth of purpose, and these men have 
put their minds on these problems. This is not to 


say that one man puts his mind on all the prob- 
lems, but the thinking of one man supplements that 
of another. What is important in this communal 
effort is not the quick whipping up of an ortho- 
doxy, but the envisagement of a number of possi- 
bilities, options, relations and consequences to be 
intellectually analyzed and imaginatively explored. 
There-may be, and sometimes obviously are, 
violent disagreements on general policy or on par- 
ticular programs of action. In fact, there is always 
the possibility of a fundamental split in leadership, 
with the resultant danger of violence as some frag- 
ment of the movement spins out of control. But as 
long as even the characteristically uneasy coopera- 
tion prevails, centripetal force will probably con- 
tinue to balance the centrifugal, and the communal 
effort will continue to mean that choices of action 
Text continued on page 29 


_ positions candidly discuss. their fellow 
leaders and the problems of leadership. i 


WHO 
SPEAKS 


NEGRO? 


“There is no Negro leader.” Robert Penn 
Warren says. “There are, merely, 

a number of Negroes who happen to 
occupy positions of leadership.” On this 
and the following pages, four of the 

most prominent occupants of those 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


“There’s always the danger that an 
oppressed group will seek to rise 

from a position of disadvantage to one 
of advantage—thereby subverting justice. 
It can lead to the kind of philosophy 

you. get in the Black Nationalist 
movements—black supremacy. Many 
revolutions have been centered on 
destroying something. In this revolution, 
the quest is for the Negro to get into 
the stream of American life. lt’s a 
revolution calling on the nation to live 
up to what is already there in an 
idealistic sense. Part of the job 

of leadership is to keep the hope alive 
and yet keep righteous indignation 
alive, the healthy discontent 

that will keep a revolution moving.” 
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| Whitney Young, Jr. 
URBAN LEAGUE 
“One of the tragedies of the whole 
- civil-rights movement is the 
inability of the white person 
to distinguish significant Negro 
leadership. For example, 
any Negro who achieves a certain 
amount of prominence—a Cassius 
Clay or a Willie Mays—when he 
utters something about race 
relations is treated as an expert. 
There are many people who now are 
able to write about it, make a 
wonderful living on it, but let’s not 
confuse this with leadership. 
A great preoccupation of the white 
press, whether with Malcolm X 
or Baldwin or Adam Powell, is a 
kind of guilt feeling, saying, 
‘Beat me, daddy, I feel guilty.’. . . 
There aren't 10 Negroes who'd 
follow Malcolm X to a separate 
state. The only appeal he has is to 
give a Negro who's been beaten 
down all day a chance to get a 
vicarious pleasure out of hearing 
somebody cuss out the white people,” 
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“In the present state of Negro- 
white relations, and the scramble 
that’s going on to get on record 
and to be uncompromising and to 
be militant and demanding, 
people say a lot of things in 
public about white people having 
to conform to this—white people 
must give up that—white people 
must recognize—white people 
must, must, must. This is a sure 
way to get on television and to 
get quoted and to cause 
tremors in some quarters—or, at 
least, if not tremors, head- 
scratching and soul-searching. 
They don’t know us, we say. 
We know about them, we’re so 
sure, but they don’t know about us. 
Now, when they come over and 
try to find out about us, why don’t 
we teach them, instead of 
saying to them, ‘We look on you 
with suspicion. You’re just — 
trying to ingratiate yourselves. 
You don’t know how to get 

_ on in the Negro world.’ ” 
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do not have to be made blind. Whatever choices 
may be made, the purpose is presumably to bring 
the Negro into full and responsible participation in 
American society—that is, to achieve integration. 
But what is integration? For some, integration is 
rhetoric; for some, it is lines on a school map; 
for some, it is a quota in a Federally subsidized 
housing project; for some, it is FEPC. It is, in one 
sense, all of these things, but at the same time, it is 
none. It is, ideally considered, the state of mind, 
the condition of the soul, in which human recogni- 
tion and appreciation would be mutually possible 
for us all, black and white. 

In speaking of a state of mind and a condi- 
tion of the soul, I am not complacently repeating 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s notion that “you 
cannot change people’s hearts by law.” To say that 
a certain condition of heart must generally and 
ideally prevail before a social change can occur is 
to say that no social change can ever come except 
in the sweet by-and-by. We know from history 
that you do not achieve an ideal spiritual condi- 
tion, and then set up a society to express it. Ideals 
grow out of the act of living, out of the logic of 
life; and in a long dialectic, even as they grow, 
they. modify living. And so, for all practical pur- 
poses, we may think of integration as that process 
by which we exercise our will to realize and ex- 
plore, individually and institutionally, that ideal 
of mutual human recognition and appreciation. If 
we take this approach, we render irrelevant all the 
debate about race—whether itis “real” or merely 
a “superstition.” And in doing so, we even under- 
cut the argument, so dear to so many liberals, 
that the Negro is only, as the historian Kenneth 
Stampp argues, a white man with a black face. For 
we are assuming that if he is more than that, he 
may even be. more interesting. For if there is a 


human community to be “recognized,” there.are — 


also human differences to be “appreciated” —and 
sometimes, we may add, criticized. 
Negro leadership is inevitably concerned 


with trying to define the crucial points and predict 


and control institutional development in that proc- 
ess of integration. But since the process of inte- 
gration is part of the process by which a free so- 
ciety evolves, it is very hard to predict particular 
arrangements. By its very definition, a free society 
is one in which there is a maximum range for' all 
people in the expression of taste and preference, 
and it is very hard to predetermine what, under 
shifting circumstances, people will want. 

Let us assume a time when all desirable legal, 
economic and social reforms have been accom- 
plished, and there is a reasonable sincerity in white 
acceptance of them. Now, in that free society of 
civil rights, fair employment, welcoming suburbs, 
general prosperity and brotherly love, who has the 
slightest notion how: many Negroes might per- 
versely choose to live in their own communities— 
James Farmer and Ruth Turner of core predict 
many would—and how many would bleed off into 
the prevailing white society? There may be, of 
course, some doctrinaire bureaucrat skulking in 
the bushes who thinks he can plan it all out and, 
at benign gunpoint, make Negroes eat cake—i.e., 
move to Scarsdale, N.Y. But it is doubtful that, in 
that happy time to come, he could swing it if the 
Negroes didn’t really want that kind of cake. 

Some Negro leaders do, no doubt, want to 


make Negroes eat cake, but it would seem thai the. 


great majority of them merely defend the right of 
a Negro to eat whatever he wants, or will, under 
new circumstances, want—even turnip greens and 


hog jowl. Ruth Turner, and others, have observed 
that once the barriers are down, the human need 
to “prove” certain things tends to disappear. With 
freedom, a man doesn’t have to think he wants to 
live in a certain place merely because he is not 
permitted to. As the novelist Ralph Ellison says: 
“When the political structure changes and desegre- 
gation is achieved, it will be easily seen where 
Negroes were stopped by law and where they 
would have stopped anyway, because of income 
and their own preference—a matter of taste.” — 

If Negroes can’t predict as simple a thing as 
where they might want to live, think of the dif_- 


culty in imagining what integration in its deeper 


aspects might mean. 
The word “integration” refers to a shifting, 


‘shadowy mass of interfusing possibilities. It re- 


fers, in short, to the future. Here, not only the un- 
predictability of the future is involved, but the 
fact that among Negroes—among Negro leaders— 
there is no commonly held vision of what they want 
the future to be. 

Whatever integration may come to mean, it 
will mean a great change; and change, however 
deeply willed, is always shocking; old stances and 
accommodations, like the twinge of an old wound, 
are part of the self, and even as we desire new life 
and more life, we must realize that a part of us— 
of each individual person, black or white—has to 


_ die into that new life. And there is, of course, the 


unappeasable resentment that many Negroes must 
carry, and the suspicion of anything white—some- 
times compounded because there is a chic of anger 
and an imperative of suspicion. | remember a 
pretty young woman who would not eat with her 
white guests. Her husband said to me later, “It’s 
funny about my wife..The way she is. She just 
doesn’t like to be around white. people.” 

Many Negro leaders—more and more of them 


-.. —are becoming aware of the fundamental need for 


an act of imagination to deal as systematically as 


possible with that fog of contingency that is the 


future. For many know that if you do not try to 
feel into, predict and examine the possibilities of 
the future, you will become the victim of the future. 

Judge William Hastie of the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals points out that the leader of any 
movement must play a double game: “One of the 
great problems of leadership is that, though ideas 
be oversimplified in the minds of people, the lead- 
ership with more sophisticated thinking attempts 


to adjust itself to the total need, viewed in a so-— 
phisticated way.” In other words, the leader must > 


be able to shout the slogan—but he must know its 
meaning at a level very different from that at which 
it starts the squirt of adrenalin in the bloodstream 
of the good foot soldier. 

While moving through the hot dust or black 
mire of a backcountry road in Mississippi, Rob- 
ert Moses of Snick tries “to see ahead to what the 
shape of this country will look like in ten years.” 
He gets lost, he'says, but he tries to see. _ 

There is another question of means and ends 
that is acutely important for Negro leadership. A 
free society, one in which there is a range of choice 
for the individual, is the minimal aim of the Revo- 
lution. But it is clear that a certain amount of force 
is required to create the context for this freedom. 

It is all too easy to call for force; it is some- 
times hard to know how to pick up the pieces after- 
wards. Some years ago, in the course of a conver- 
sation about the 1954 Supreme Court school-de- 
segregation decision, Carl. Rowan, the journalist 
who became head of the United States Information 


Agency, said to me that “bayonets are very educa- 
tional.” They are. They were used with marked 
educational effect in Little Rock and Oxford, and 
I cannot see that Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy had any choice, for the duty of the Govern- 
ment is to govern. But I should doubt that Rowan, 
after his prolonged sojourn in the shifting lights 
and shadows of the political jungle, would now be 
as gaily prompted to pick up that particular hick- 
ory stick to beat out the tune for education. 

In matters outside of education, it is easily 
understood why the Negro, suspicious or con- 
temptuous of local and state government, turns to 
Washington for protection and redress. Without 
Federal intervention, he may not get the vote—or 
even live out the day; and if it had not been for 
the FBI, the three bodies would have lain forever 
under the dam near Philadelphia, Miss., and no 
arrests would ever have been made. I hazard, in 
an unlawyerly way, that the Negro Revolution will 
work some shift in the relation of Washington to 
state and local authorities, and that may be all to 
the good. But the appeal to Washington may raise 
real problems, not merely legalistic ones, about 
the centralization of power. 


‘HE DOCTRINE of states’ rights has fre- 

quently been used, and is being used, as 

an alibi and a screen for some very un- 

worthy proceedings—often quite cynically 
used:and only for some special ad hoc advantage, 
with total contempt for the principle as principle. 
But the doctrine of states’ rights, as it now anach- 
ronistically appears, is a very different thing from 
responsible localism, and we must ask ourselves 
if we are prepared to inaugurate a system in which 
such localisms are encouraged to wither—or to 
have their roots cut. One thing is certain: In the 
concentration of power, there is no guarantee of 
the virtuous exercise thereof. 

There is a need for double vision: Force of 
any kind used for immediate tactical purposes, 
however worthy, has to be regarded in relation to 
the freedom being striven for, and the human con- 
text in which that freedom is to be exercised. What 
is now sauce for the goose might someday turn out 
to be sauce for any number of outraged ganders. 

Although on many important questions there 
is no consensus among Negro leaders, this lack of 
consensus, of an orthodoxy, should be of cold com- 
fort to the hard-shelled segregationist, for there 
are matters on which Negro leaders are in agree- 
ment. And these are bedrock. matters. 

Negro leaders have the will and the strength 
to demand that they be recognized and respected. 
As Judge Hastie emphasizes, nothing that the 
white man can give the Negro is as important as 
the respect he withholds. And he goes on to say: 
“As the Negro wins the white man’s respect, re- 
gardless of fondness or affection, it becomes easier 
for the two to deal with each other. That respect 
can no longer be denied.” 

The Negro leaders are in agreement in their 


will to face the white man across the table, or 


across the gun muzzle or hose muzzle, eyeball to 
eyeball. Behind him, each leader feels-the weight 
of the mass of Negroes who may walk straighter 
because of what he does. As Dr. King has put it, in 
Why We Can’t Wait: “The Revolution of the Negro 
not only attacked the external cause of his misery, 
but revealed him to himself. He was somebody. 
He had a sense of somebodiness.” Dr. King has 
also written: “The upsurge of power in the civil- 
rights movement has given it greater maneuver- 
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ability ... to form alliances, to make commitments 
in exchange for pledges, and if the pledges are not 
redeemed, it remains powerful enough to walk 
out. ...” The Negro leaders are determined that 
whatever change now comes in the status of the 
Negro will not come, as in the past, as merely a 
by-blow of the white man’s history. 

Some people say that the present success of 
the Negro’s drive for recognition as a citizen of 
the United States is, again, only a by-blow of the 
white man’s history—that as the war between the 
North and the South made emancipation possible, 
so the Cold War, in conjunction with the rise of 
Africa, makes success possible in the Negro’s pres- 
ent endeavor. In one very broad sense, this is true: 
Nothing happens without context. But in another 
and more significant sense, it is false. History does 
provide the context in which the Negro’s power— 
a relative power—may be used, but the will to use 
that power, the method of assembling it and the 
strategy of its deployment are the work of the 
Negro himself. It is clear now that the Negro in- 
tends to be a maker, not a victim, or, to use How- 
ard Zinn’s term, a mere “hitchhiker” of history. 

Even those leaders who recognize that the Ne- 
gro cannot go it alone are agreed on this. They 
even feel independent of the white money that has, 
in considerable part, financed the Negro Revolu- 
tion. And though, as is generally agreed, it would 
be healthier if there were more Negro money in 
the pot, it still seems highly improbable that the 
white hand that holds the purse strings can control 
policy. It would require a higher-than-usual quo- 
tient of paranoia to see here a white plot to control 


Negro policy. For another thing, the number and — 


variety of Negro organizations and leaders would 
scarcely permit white control of policy. The logic 
of the moment prescribes Negro leadership. 


HE MOST BEDROCK of all matters on which 
Negro leaders agree is simple: They mean 
business. They have been to jail, they 
have been beaten, they have been shot, 
and they are still in business. And they are in busi- 
ness for the long pull. However loudly in the 
schizophrenia of leadership they may shout “Free- 
dom Now!” they know that the pull will be long. 

Months before the college students began to 
pour into Mississippi in 1964 to work in the voter- 
registration drive, Robert Moses told me it would 
be ten years before the Negroes could elect a single 
legislator. And Ronnie Moore, a Louisiana civil- 
rights worker, had counted each change of heart 
a victory, and such victories add up slowly. 

How far has the Negro come in the past 
decade? The major victories can be listed in a few 
sentences. A record six million Negroes registered 
to vote in November, 1964, hundreds of thousands 
send their children to unsegregated schools, thou- 
sands live in unsegregated houses, thousands at 
least feel that it is worthwhile to apply for jobs 
once considered automatically closed to them. 

But Whitney Young, Jr., reminded me how 
far the Negro, and the United States, still have to 
go. According to his statistics, 20 percent of all 
Negro workers are unemployed. Family income for 
Negroes is 53 percent of white income, and the gap 
is widening. Of 1,000,000 young people (under 
21) who are out of school and out of work, 50 
percent are Negroes. Negroes get three and one- 
half years’ less school than whites. The Negro 
adult life span is seven years shorter than the 
white. Negro infant mortality is actually increas- 
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ing. Unless the situation of the Negro can be re- 
lieved, unless he can be drawn productively into 
the economic mainstream of American life, civil 
rights become a travesty. 

It will be a long pull, and the leaders are will- 
ing to face the hard fact. Many of them are even 
willing to face the harder fact that the iniquity of 
the white man is not the only reason it will be a 
long pull. But they can face the long pull because 
they know they will win. They are riding the tide 
of history, and they know it. And part of that tide 
is their own conviction of strength. 

What reaction has the white man had to the 
Negro Revolution? And on what terms can mere 
reaction be converted into action? 

We cannot discuss this question about the 
white man in a lump. For the white man is not a 
lump. To. make the simplest relevant division, 
there is the Southern white man, and the Northern 
(or non-Southern) white man. They are different 
from one another, and the difference is a little 
more than what James Baldwin suggests when he 
says that the South and the North merely have dif- 
ferent ways of castrating you. 

As a basis for indicating this difference, we 
may set up a little formula: | 

In the South, the Negro is recognized, but his 
rights are not. | 

In the North, the rights of the Negro are rec- 
ognized, but he is not. 

But the formula needs a little footnote. If, in 
the South, as white Southerners like to claim, the 
Negro is recognized as human, this occurs only 
when the Negro is in certain roles, If, in the North, 
the Negro’s rights are recognized, they are recog- 


_ nized only in the legal sense; the shadow of a 


“human right” rarely clouds the picture. 

What is the white Southerner ready to con- 
cede? He has had a shock. All at once, with little 
or no preparation, he has been confronted with the 
fact that what his cook or yard boy or tenant 
farmer had told him is not true. It is not true that 
the colored folks invariably just love the white 
folks. It is not true that the colored folks invari- 
ably like it the way it is. It is not true that just a 
few “bad niggers” are making all the trouble. It 
is not true that just some “Jew Communists” are 
making the trouble. A lot of things are not neces- 
sarily true. And maybe, even, never were. 

If the white Southerner is a book-reading 
man, he is in for another shock when he finds out 
that certain things he had been taught in school 
as gospel aren’t true either. These things include 
some very important bits of anthropology, psy- 


chology and history—even Southern history, par- 


ticularly of the Reconstruction. It is a shock, too, 
to discover that a high percentage of the faculties 
of Southern colleges (including, even after mas- 
sive diaspora, a number at Oxford, Miss.) don’t 
believe in segregation, that one professor of un- 


impeachably Southern origin, C. Vann Woodward, - 


is the author of a book called The Strange Career 
of Jim Crow, and that a professor of “Ole Miss,” 
a past president of the Southern Historical Associ- 
ation and, incidentally, a friend of Dr. Aaron 
Henry of NAACP, wrote a book called Mississippi: 
The Closed Society. It is a shock to discover that 11 
members of the faculty of the Divinity School of 
Vanderbilt University resigned when a Negro stu- 
dent organizing the Nashville sit-ins was expelled, 
or that Ralph (better known in the States’ Rights 
party and Citizens Council as “Rastus”) McGill 
of the Atlanta Constitution got a Medal of Free- 


dom from the hands of Lyndon Johnson (another 
Southerner of dubious inclinations) . 

It.is a shock to realize that in Marietta, Ga., 
the biggest single airplane factory in the world 
employs high-placed Negro engineers, mathema- 
ticians and technicians, and, more horrendously, 
Negro foremen bossing white workers; that an 
Arkansas bank president is willing to hire Negro 
tellers because, as he puts it, “It’s coming.” It is 
a shock to realize that the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
strongly supported the civil-rights bill. Or to read 
an editorial in the student paper of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity rebuking the dean of women for trying to 
ease out a co-ed who had allowed herself to be 
kissed good-night by a Negro student (not a Vandy 
man) at the dormitory door: 

“In dating the Negro, the co-ed was violating 
no rule of this University. Any rule forbidding 
such conduct would be incompatible with the tenets 
of the institution, which prides itself as being a cen- 
ter of tolerance for diverging behavior, so long as 
the behavior violates no valid, legal or moral rule. 
That is why we see Dean ——’s behind-the-scenes 
enforcement of a regional social norm as placing 
the University in a somewhat hypocritical stance. 
If there are any man-made institutions that still can 
afford to respect integrity of principle, it seems 
that a university should make the greatest effort.” 


UCH ITEMS are even more shocking to 
many white Southerners than the dis- 
covery that Michael Schwerner, Andrew 
Goodman and James E. Chaney had really 
been butchered and buried under the dam, and had 
not run off and hidden just to get publicity, as 
Neshoba County Sheriff L. A. Rainey had chosen 
to believe. The discovery of the corpses.under the 
dam is not as shocking because, deep down and un- 
acknowledged in his guts, the Southerner knows 
that that event, evil as it is, is implicit in the struc- 
ture of the society in which he lives. 

‘The other discoveries are not, he had thought, 
implicit in his society. Therefore, he is shocked. It 
is not evil that shocks, it is the unexpected. 

Long before these recent shocks, the white 
Southerner, in one dimension of his being, had 
harbored the scarcely specified memory of a gal- 
lantly defeated nationalism, and had felt himself 
part of a culture waning sadly before the dominant 
American ethos. Now, when the world, which even 
in its decay had seemed stable, begins to crack, he 
is shaken to the core. He is then inclined to strike 
back blindly. 

With the white Southerner, the striking back 
has a special desperation, for, in a way, he strikes 
at the part of himself that has sold out, that is the 
household traitor, that lusts after the gauds and 
gewgaws of high-powered Yankeedom. He is kill- 
ing his bad self, and suddenly stands clean in the 
good self, guilt washed away—by somebody else’s 
blood. The mystical, compulsive thing comes out 
over and over: I have had a dozen Southerners in- 
volved in the “resistance” tell me they didn’t ex- 
pect to win, they “just somehow had to do it.” 

So, if the Negro is experiencing a “crisis of 
identity,” the white Southerner is too. And now 
and then, we get hints of some sort of mutual rec- 
ognition of the fact. The jailer in Jackson, Miss., 
comes down to tell Stokely Carmichael of Snick 
good-bye, and clasps the steel bar and weeps and 
tries to explain what is happening to him. He wants 
to be understood. And in some sort of recognition 
springing from his own plight, he knows that the 


Negroes are “sincere,” that they have to do what 
they have to do. And the same thing appears with 
the sheriff of Canton, who, as Robert Moses re- 
ports, said to several Negro Snick workers: “Well, 
you are fighting for what you believe is right, and 
you’re going to fight. And we are fighting for what 
we believe is right, and we’re going to fight also.” 
Here and elsewhere, we find the sense of both the 
Southern white man and the Negro being caught 
in the same unspecified thing—acting out a role. 

It is easy to say to the Southerner that he 
should give up his Southern-ness and just be a 
good American. It is easy to say to the Negro that 
he should give up his Negro-ness and just be a 
good American—in incidental black face. Negroes 
and white Southerners do, in fact, want to be 
Americans, but by and large, they want to be 
themselves too; and the fact that both belong to 
minorities means that both may cling defensively 


_ to what they are, or what they take themselves to 


be. They may refuse to be totally devalued, gutted 
and scraped before being flung into the melting 
pot. But that is one solution, and some Negroes 
and white Southerners, in self-hatred or in self- 
seeking, accept it; they “pass.” 

It is not the only solution. For the Southerner, 
a much more significant and healthy solution is to 
inspect what his Southern-ness really means. If he 
chose to dip into the history of his South, he would 
find that it is a very complicated thing; that the 
orthodoxy of slavery (for which, in later times, 
read “segregation” as the emotional equivalent) 
was a very late growth, and did not number among 
its adherents many a man who gallantly wore the 
sacred gray, among them Robert E. Lee; that 
Charleston, S.C.—in fact, the whole Confederacy— 
between 1861 and 1865 was more tolerant of the 
dissident than is Mississippi today; that segrega- 
tion was a latter-day artificial phenomenon that 
many a Confederate veteran, in his self-certainty, 
would have found absurd, or perhaps an insult to 
his own personal liberties. : 


HE modern white Southerner, if he looks 
a little deeper than the rhetoric of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy and 
the hustings, might decide that being 
against segregation would not necessarily mean 


that he is spitting on Grandpa’s grave, or is lack-. 


ing in piety for those who held ranks up Cemetery 
Ridge on July 3, 1863, or for those who rode with 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. The white Southerner 
might realize that human history is a story of the 
constant revision of values, and that the mastodon 
frozen in the glacier is not necessarily the creature 
most worthy of emulation. He might realize that a 
revision of values was implicit in the very past that 
commands his piety. He might find many ances- 
tors, spiritual or biological, who would not see eye 
to eye with Faubus, Wallace, Paul Johnson or Bull 
Connor. Yes, the white Southerner might find some 
ancestors who, were they alive, would not agree 
with the current heroes of Klan or Council, and 
would not be afraid to say so. That fact might even 
give the present-day Southerner the courage to say 
that he, too, disagrees. 

Discovering his past, the Southerner might 
find himself, and the courage to be himself. He 
might free himself from a stereotype that does vio- 
lence to some of his own deeply cherished values 
and to the complexity of his history. He might re- 
alize that the obscene caricatures of humanity who 
have made Philadelphia, Miss., newsworthy are 


scarcely the finest flower of Southern chivalry or 
the most judicious arbiters of the Southern tradi- 
tion. He might rediscover the strong and cantank- 
erous brand of democratic temper that is part of 
his heritage—and then reapply it. He might begin 
the reapplication by insisting on his right to reject 
the ready-made attitudes of the local press or the 
local politico or the local bully boys, and to seek 
facts and make judgments for himself. 

The Yankee, like the white Southerner, has 
been in for a shock. He has lived in his dream 
world too. I have heard many a Yankee say of 
Negroes, “Who do they think they are?” Or: 
“They’ve got every chance anybody has if they’d 
just get off relief.” Or: “Look at the way they’re 
acting, after all we’ve done for them up here.” 
However little he likes the fact, the white man on 
the commuter train-to Westchester has had to lift 
his eyes from the Wall Street Journal, to para- 
phrase Whitney Young, Jr., and look up the streets 
of Harlem. Or Harlem has come busting into his 
living room to dominate the TV screen. The Yankee 
white man, at last, has had to recognize the Negro 
as a human being, sometimes a rather appalling 
human being. And he has had to realize that the 
legal rights he had so complacently regarded all 
these years as his largess to the Negro hadn’t, in 
themselves, amounted to a hill of beans. 

If the Yankee is a liberal—even if he is what 
is called a “fighting liberal” and has signed state- 
ments and sponsored dinners and rung doorbells 
and made speeches and gone to biracial parties 
and has a life membership in the NAACP—he is apt 
to discover that nobody is very grateful to him. 
Nobody is going to be very grateful to him just 
because he gives a “freedom dance” (discreetly 
integrated) in Westchester or a “freedom garden 
party” on Long Island, tickets $100 a couple, and 
sends the take to help liberate Mississippi. In fact, 
in regard to Mississippi, he might find it a peni- 
tential exercise to ponder a remark by James 


Farmer, who says that, among Northern support- 


ers, he has observed a slightly greater willingness 
to give to a project earmarked for Mississippi than 
for one next door, “for it is always easier to slay 
cobras in Borneo.” 

Not only may the Yankee liberal find that 
gratitude is in short supply; he may find that even 
the most charitable Negro is apt to regard him as 
a quaint figure of fun, a curious relic in the body 
politic like the spleen, without function. The only 
way he can be sure to regain function, and even 
then not in all circles, is to go to jail or get his 
head cracked by the “rosewood”—which is what 
the cop’s stick is called in Harlem. Even then, his 
function is to play third fiddle and take orders. He 
is declassed; and this is the worst shock of all. 

No, the worst shock for the Yankee is to dis- 
cover what he, himself, really feels. He has to find 
out if he really wants a Negro family next door. If 
he really wants to take orders from a Negro de- 
partment head. If he really wants to be arrested by 
a Negro cop. If he really wants to have his children 
bused into a school in a Negro neighborhood. If 
he really wants a tax boost for a crash program for 
the “disadvantaged”—i.e., Negroes. If he really 
wants his daughter on mixed dates. If he really 
wants for himself this, that and the other thing 
that he used to think was just fine for somebody 
else—usually some degrees of latitude down the 
social or geographic scale. He is, in fact, not only 
going to find out what he really wants. He is going 
to find out what he himself really is. 


And if he is a book-reading man, he may find 
out, too, what his grandfather was. Even if his 
grandfather was a dyed-in-the-wool, card-carrying 


. Abolitionist who regarded Abraham Lincoln as a 


minion of slaveocracy and, to quote Wendell Phil- 
lips, “the hell-hound of Illinois,” he is apt to find 
out that the old boy—his grandfather—was also a 
dyed-in-the-wool racist. He is apt to find out that 
most Northern states then denied Negroes the fran- 
chise, and, even after the Civil War, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota and Kansas voted down 
proposals for Negro suffrage, and that it wasn’t 
until 1870 that the Fifteenth Amendment was. 
passed; and that in New York City, a Negro 
couldn’t ride the streetcar or attend an unsegre- 
gated ward school. He is apt to find out that Re- 
construction was a time replete with shame, brutal 
grabs, ignoble deals on the back stairs and default- 
ing on high pledges, and that all this was not south 
of the Ohio River. He will find out that the noise 
he heard in his dream was somebody knocking the 
molasses jug off a very high shelf, and now he has 
to pick up the pieces, and they are sticky. He has 
to leave his dream and put reality back together 
again—the reality of America and himself. 


UT OF THE TWO different kinds of shock 
that the Southerner and the Yankee have 
had, they may now be able to extract rec- 
ognition of the desperate gravity of the 
situation. Out of the shock, they both may extract, 
too, self-discovery. Face to face with the Negro, 
and recognizing his human reality and the basic 
justice of his demands, they may now be able to 
substitute reasoned action for automatic reaction: 
to the Negro and to.each other. —- ) 
There is one kind of sentimentality that the 
white man cannot afford: a sentimentality about 


himself. He cannot afford to feel that he is going to 


redeem the Negro. For the age of philanthropy is 
over, and it would be a vicious illusion to think 
that, if he acts now to resolve the problem, he is 
giving something away, is being “liberal,” or is 
performing an act of charity, Christian or any 
other kind. The safest, soberest, most humble and 
perhaps not the most ignoble way for him to think 
of grounding his action is, not on generosity, but 
on a proper awareness of self-interest. 

It is self-interest to want to live in a society 
operating by the love of justice and the concept of 
law. We have not been living in such a society. It 
is self-interest to want all members of society to 
contribute as fully as possible to the enrichment of 
that society. The structure of our society has pre- 
vented that. It is self-interest to seek friends and 
companions among those whose experience and 
capacities are congenial with and extend our own. 
Our society has restricted such a quest. It is self- 
interest to want to escape from the pressure to con- 
form to values that we feel immoral or antiquated. 
Our society has maintained such pressures. It is 
self-interest to want to escape from the burden of 
vanity into the hard and happy realization that in 
the diminishment of others, there is a deep dimin- 
ishment of the self. 

It would be sentimentality to think that our 
society can be changed easily and without pain. 
It would be worse sentimentality to think that it 
can be changed without some pain to our particu- 
lar selves—black and white. It would be realism to 
think that that pain would be a reasonable price 
to pay for what we all, selfishly, might get out of 
it: our own freedom. END 
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A rare lesson about love 


- 


1957 mien Loox first visited the interracial family of 1965 The girl kissing her mother (above, left) and taking a spin in Disneyland with 
Sam and Katherine Roberts of Long Beach, Calif. (below), her father (above, right) is an ordinary 12-year-old in an extraordinary situation. 
mete parece dp mitinitettc mie, WS a. cule £9 CRE Ore | Kim Roberts and her family have a personal stake in the long struggle against racial hate. 
Kim was adopted privately at the age of three weeks from a white mother in Florida. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Roberts discovered later that their new daughter was 
part Negro, they took the tack of courage and love. They adopted for her a brother 
and sister with equally mixed backgrounds—Celtic-Norwegian-Spanish Sammy, now 
11, and Caucasian-Japanese Mitsu, now 8. What the Roberts have learned may help solve 
a major U.S. problem: the growing number of homeless minority-group children. 
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POSITION OF THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
ON THE WAR IN VIETINA}. 


Heretofore, the Congress of Racial Equality avoided policy 
positions on matters of international concern. Such matters 
were considered to \s of secondary consideration in the drive 
for the attainment of equality. Most people in the civil 
rights movement felt that such involvement would obfuscate the 


issues and contribute to the retardation rather than the advance- 


ment of the freedom struggle, 


Obviously, this arguement sought to limit the movement to. 
matters that dealt only with the racial discrimination within 
the United States because in this way it was easier to concene- 
trate all efforts in an area which concerned itself only with 
inequities involving public accomodation, school desegregation, 


employment and genuine equality of opportunity in American life. 


It is now abundantly apparent that the war in Vietnam has 
aspects that are racial in nature. Inequities exist in the 
draft, and more Black soldiers are drafted than are white 
soldiers, in proportion to their relative numbers in the pop- 
ulation. The types of exemptions are more advantageous to 
whites than to Blacks, First, Blacks are deprived of adequate 
education and then, after this, tests are given for exemption 
from the draft. In addition, Blacks are denied equal employ- 
‘ment in the American labor market, and yet job classification, 


at times, is used for exemption, 


Moreover, there is a high rate of Black casualties in Vietnam-- 


More Black soldiers are dying in Vietnam compared to white 
soldiers, relative to their numbers in the population, fhe 
number of Blacks in Vietnam itself is proportionately higher 
than whites, and the number who are dying is also proportionately 


higher than whites. 
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Additionally, there is a draip of poverty money -=-tax money 


that should be used to combat the social ills affecting the 


Black community is going to the war in Vietnam, We feel that 
there is a great need for this money in the Black community, 


this money should go back to them to help theseslves. 


In view of the foregoing, the Congress of Racial Equality, 
at its recent convention in Baltimore, Maryland, adopted a 


resolution condeming the war in Vietnam and urging that the 


United States to withdraw from this conflict. 


CORE contends that this war is a contradiction to the 
philosophical base upon which this country was founded, It 
denies to the inhabitants in this South Asian country the 
right of self determination. It denies them the right to make 
the decisions to mold their own destinies. Claims of concern 


for the freedom of the people of Vietnam are clearly deceptive 


inasmuch as our military successes can accomplish naught, but 
will certainly lead to political and moral defeat, It denies 
the Vietnamese the opportunity to develop their economic and 
political Life in accordance with their own mores and cultural 


standards, 


in the pursuit of this war, villages have been bombed and napalm 


dropped on hamlets without ~— orev idence that these areas were 


the hiding places of the enemy of military consequence,;. It 


contends that these measures indicate genocidal tendencies, 


CORE maintains that our present policy threatens the social 


and political well-being of all mankind. International tensions - 


are increased and the rule of fcerce to settle international 


political problems is being demonstrated by the most powerful 


mation on earth, CORE believes that the United States should be 


the proponent of peace in this world: that all international 


confrontations must be settled at the conference table, 
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CORE denounces the use of heinous weapons in Vietnam; gas and 
napalm for example. Such use, slong with the atomic bombing 


of Japan indicate a cynical trend toward the use of immoral 


weapons against nonewhite people. 


Since CORE believes that equal opportunity for its minority 
citizens should be the number one priority, we pledge aid and 
support to these persons who refuse to participate in the armed 
forces of the United States during its engagement in the war 


in Vietnam, 


CORE deplores the loss of prestige the United States has suffered 
by its unilateral military intervention in Southeast Asia and 
urges our government to withdraw its troops and embark on 


programs to assist the economy of Vietnan. 
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FOREWORD 


In this booklet you will find a number of the 
‘songs recorded in the album shown on the back 
cover. The singers.on the record were participants 
in CORE's Freedom Highways project in the summer 
of 1962, Freedom Highways was designed to open 
chain restaurants along major federal highways to 


all persons. 


The other songs are some of those which have 
been favorites in the civil rights movement North 
and South. The well-known writer, Nat Hentoff, 
said "The music which has emerged from these ex- 
periences has restored the fiery art of American top- 
ical song." In his book The Folk Songs Of North 


America, Alan Lomax mentions of Negro slave songs 


that they "proclaimed that some day justice would 
triumph and that an end for sorrow and shame would 


COME ..e” 


This, then, is what these songs are all about. 
As you and your friends "sing along with CORE" we 


hope you will not only enjoy singing, but will also 


feel the vibrancy of the great movement for FREE- 


DOM NOW. 
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CERTAINLY, LORD 


Have you been to the jail? Certainly, Lord. 
Have you been to the jail? Certainly, Lord, 
Have you been to the jail? Certainly, Lord. 


Certainly, Certainly, Certainly, Lord. 


Have you did your thirty days? Certainly, Lord. 
Have you did your thirty days? Certainly, Lord. 
Have you did your thirty days? Certainly, Lord, 


Certainly, Certainly, Certainly, Lord, 


Did you serve your time? Certainly, Lord. 
Did you serve your time? Certainly, Lord. 
Did you serve your time? Certainly, Lord. 


Certainly, Certainly, Certainly, Lord. 


Will you go back again? Certainly, Lord. 
Will you go back again? Certainly, Lord. 
Will you go back again? Certainly, Lord. 


Certainly, Certainly, Certainly, Lord. 


_ Will you fight for Freedom? Certainly, Lord. 


Will you fight for Freedom? Certainly, Lord. 
Will you fight for Freedom? Certainly, Lord. 


Certainly, Certainly, Certainly, Lord, 


Will you tell it to the world? Certainly, Lord. 
Will you tell it to the world? Certainly, Lord. 
Will you tell it to the world? Certainly, Lord. 


Certainly, Certainly, Certainly, Lord. 


Will you tell it to the judge? Certainly, Lord. 
Will you tell it to the judge? Certainly, Lord. 
Will you tell it to the judge? Certainly, Lord. 


Certainly, Certainly, Certainly, Lord. 


I. 


WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON 


Come all you Freedom lovers 


Good news to you | tell 
About that good old Freedom fight 


That's coming here to dwell. 
CHORUS: 


Oh, Which Side Are You On, boy 
Which Side Are You On, 

Which Side Are You On, boy 
Which Side Are You On. 


My father was a Freedom fighter 
And I'm his grateful son. 

I'll stick to that Freedom fight 

' Till every battle's won, 


They say in Hinds County, 

"No neutrals have we met. 

You're either for the Freedom Ride 
Or you'll Tom for Ross Barnett." 


Oh, brothers can't you stand it 
Oh, tell me how you can 

Will you be an "Uncle Tom" 
Or will you be a man, 


No time for Mr. Charlie, 
Don't listen to his lies. 
Us dark folks haven't got a chance | 


Unless we organize. 


HALLELUJAH, I'M A TRAVELING 


1. In Nineteen Fifty-four, 
the Supreme Court has said, 
Listen here, Mr. Jim Crow 
It's time you were dead, 


t CHORUS: 


Hallelujah, I'm a-Traveling, 
Hallelujah ain't it fine 
Hallelujah, I'm a-Traveling 
Down Freedom's main line. 


2. At Howard Johnson's one day, 
We will all buy a Coke 
And the waitress who serves us 
Will know its no joke, 


3. I'm taking a trip 
On the Greyhound Bus Line 
I'm riding the front seat 
To Jackson this time. 


4. In Fayette County, 
Set off and remote, 
The polls are not open 
For Negroes to vote, 


5. Three hundred Freedom Riders, 


When offered a choice 
Six months, Three hundred dollars, 
Respond in one voice 


Reprise : Hallelujah, I'ma jailbird 
And | ain't paying no fine. 
Hallelujah, I'ma Traveling 
Down Freedom's main line. 


t 


*Guytanna Horton and Joycelyn McKissick had just 
finished 30 day sentences for "trespassing" during 


HOLD ON 


Paul and Silas bound in jail 
Had no money to go their bail. 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On, 


CHORUS: 


Hold on, Hold On, 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On, 


Guy and Joycelyn* bound in jail, 
No permission to pay their bail. 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On. 


The only thing we did wrong, 
Let segregation stay so long. 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On, 


Got my hand on the Freedom plow, 
Wouldn't give nothing for my journey now, 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On, 


We've fought jail and violence, too, 
But God's love has seen us through. 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On. 


Work all day and work all night, 
Trying to gain our civil rights. 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On. 


The only chain that a man can stand 
f 


Is the chain of a hand in hand, 
Keep your eyes on the prize, Hold On. 


CORE's Freedom Highways project in Durham, 
North Carolina. 


EEO 


| WOKE UP THIS MORNING 


1. | Woke Up This Morning with my mind set on Freedom, 


Woke Up This Morning with my mind set on Freedom, 
Woke Up This Morning with my mind set on Freedom, 
Hallelu, Hallelu, Hallelujah. 


CHORUS: 
Oh well-a walk, walk, Oh well-a walk, walk, 


Oh well-a walk, walk, with your mind on Freedom, 
Talk, talk, Oh well-a talk, talk 
Oh well-a talk, talk, with your mind on Freedom, 


Oh, hallelujah. 


2. Walking and talking with my mind set on Freedom, 


Walking and talking with my mind set on Freedom, 
Walking and talking with my mind set on Freedom, 
Hallelu, hallelu, hallelujah. 


3. Folks in Albany got their minds set on Freedom, 


Folks in Albany got their minds set on Freedom, 
Folks in Albany got their minds set on Freedom, 
Hallelu, hallelu, hallelujah. 


4, Ain't no harm in keeping your mind set on Freedom. 


Ain't no harm in keeping your mind set on Freedom. 
Ain't no harm in keeping your mind set on Freedom, 
Hallelu, hallelu, hallelujah. 


5. All God's children got their minds set on Freedom, 


All God's children got their minds set on Freedom, 
All God's children got their minds set on Freedom. 


Hallelu, hallelu, hallelujah. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR FREEDOM 


(Tune Jacobs Ladder) 


Do you, do you want your Freedom, 
Do you, do you want your Freedom, 
Do you, do you want your Freedom, 
Fighters of the cause, 


Yes |, yes | want my Freedom, 
Yes |, yes | want my Freedom, 
Yes |, yes | want my Freedom, 
Fighters of the cause. 


Will you, will you go to jail for Freedom, 
Will you, will you go to jail for Freedom, 
Will you, will you go to jail for Freedom, 
Fighters of the cause. 


Yes I'll, yes I'll go to jail for Freedom, 
Yes I'll, yes I'll go to jail for Freedom, 
Yes I'll, yes I'll go to jail for Freedom, 


Fighters of the cause. 


Will you, will you give your life for Freedom, 
Will you, will you give your life for Freedom, 
Will you, will you give your life for Freedom, 
Fighters of the cause. 


Yes I'll, yes I'll give my life for Freedom. 
Yes I'll, yes I'll give my life for Freedom, 
Yes I'll, yes I'll give my life for Freedom, 


Fighters of the cause, 


| KNOW WE'LL MEET AGAIN 


by James Bevel 


| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

And then you and |, we'll never say goodby 
When we meet again. 


| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

And then you and |, we'll never say goodby 
When we meet again. 


You came from Atlanta, Georgia, yes you did. 
And | came from Tennessee, Oh yes. 

We met here in this Mississippi jail 

Because we want to be free. 


| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

And then you and I, we'll never say goodby 
When we meet again. 


We 've had fun in this jailhouse my friend 
And now we all must go, go back home 
But we'll get along and if you are gone 
My friend, I'Il miss you so. 


| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

| Know, | Know We'll Meet Again 

And then you and |, we'll never say goodby 
When we meet again. 
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HOW DID YOU FEEL 


‘ 


Oh, tell me How Did You Feel when you 
Come out the wilderness, 

Come out the wilderness, 

Come out the wilderness, 

How Did You Feel when you 

Come out the wilderness, 

Oh, praise the Lord. 


Oh, did you feel like fighting when you 
Come out the wilderness, 

Come out the wilderness, 

Come out the wilderness, 

You feel like fighting when you 

Come out the wilderness, 

Oh, praise the Lord. 


Oh, will you fight for Freedom when you 
Come out the wilderness, etc. 


Oh, will you walk the line when you 
Come out the wilderness, etc. 


Oh, will you carry a sign when you 
Come out the wilderness, etc, 


Oh, will you go to jail when you 
Come out the wilderness, etc, 


Oh, will you join with CORE when you 
Come out the wilderness, etc, 


Oh, tell me How Did You Feel when you 
Come out the wilderness, etc. 


MICHAEL ROWED THE BOAT ASHORE 


% Michael Rowed the Boat Ashore, Hallelujah. 
Michael Rowed the Boat Ashore, Hallelujah. 


. 2. | never been to Heaven but I've been told, Hallelujah, 
The folks up there don't tell me where to go, Hallelujah. 


3. | never been to Heaven but this | know, Hallelujah. 
Folks up there don't have Jim Crow, Hallelujah. 


4, Mississippi jails are chilly and cold, Hallelujah. 
Chill my body but not my soul, Hallelujah. 


5. Mississippi River is deep and wide, Hallelujah. 
Gonna get my Freedom on the other side, Hallelujah. 


6. Just like Joshua at Jericho, Hallelujah. 
Mississippi is next to go, Hallelujah. 


WE SHALL OVERCOME 


{ 1. We Shall Overcome, We Shall Overcome 
We Shall Overcome some day. 

Oh, deep in my heart | do believe 

We Shall Overcome some day. 
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2. Truth will make us free, truth will make us free 
Truth will make us free some day. 
Oh, deep in my heart | do believe 
Truth will make us free some day. 


3. We are not afraid, we are not afraid 
: We are not afraid today 

| Oh, deep in my heart | do believe 
We are not afraid today. 


4. The Lord will see us through, 
The Lord will see us through, 
The Lord will see us through some day. 
Oh, deep in my heart | do believe 

: The Lord will see us through some day. 


: 5. We'll walk hand in hand, 

We'll walk hand in hand, 
We'll walk hand in hand some day. 
Oh, deep in my heart | do believe 
We'll walk hand in hand some day. 


6. Black and white together, 

: Black and white together, 

| Black and white together some day. 
4 Oh, deep in my heart | do believe 
: Black and white together some day. 


Reprise : We Shall Overcome, We Shall Overcome 
We Shall Overcome some day. 
Oh, deep in my heart | do believe 

\ We Shall Overcome Some Day. 
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WE SHALL NOT BE MOVED 


We shall not, We Shall Not Be Moved. 


We shall not, We Shall Not Be Moved. 
Just like a tree that's planted by the water, 


We Shall Not Be Moved. 

CORE shall not be silenced, 

We Shall Not Be Moved. 

CORE shall not be silenced, 

We Shall Not Be Moved, | 
Just like a tree that's planted by the water, 
We Shall Not Be Moved. 

(Additional verses) 

We're fighting for our Freedom, etc. 

We'll fill up all the jails, etc. 

We're fighting segregation, etc. 


Black and white together, etc. 


We shall all be brothers, etc, 
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Reprise: 


OH, FREEDOM 


Oh, Freedom, Oh, Freedom 

Oh, Freedom over me, 

And before I'll be a slave 

I'll be buried in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be free. 


No more Jim Crow, No more Jim Crow, 
No more Jim Crow over me, 

And before I'll be a slave 

I'll be buried in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be free, 


No more lynchings, no more lynchings, 
No more lynchings over me, 

And before I'll be a slave 

I'll be buried in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be free. 


No segregation, no segregation, 

No segregation over me, 

And before I'll be a slave 

I'll be buried in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be free, 


No more mourning, no more mourning, 
No more mourning over me, 

And before I'll be a slave 

I'll be buried in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be free, 


Oh, Freedom, Oh, Freedom, 

Oh, Freedom over me. 

And before I'll be a slave 

I'll be buried in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be free, 
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Reprise: 


FREEDOM 


(This antiphonal chant is based on 
the Negro spiritual "AMEN .") 


ALL: 


Leader: 
ALL: 
Leader: 
ALL: 
Leader: 
ALL: 
Leader: 
ALL: 
Leader: 
ALL: 
Leader: 


ALL: 


Freedom, Freedom, Freedom, 
Freedom, Freedom. 


Everybody wants 

Freedom 

Everybody wants 

Freedom 

Everybody wants 

Freedom, Freedom, Freedom. 

Got to have my 

Freedom 

Got to have my 

Freedom _ 

Got to have my 

Freedom, Freedom, Freedom. 
(Additional verses) 

Let me hear you sing for (Freedom) 
Don't you want to have your (Freedom) 
Tell the people 'bout your (Freedom) 
Sing it louder 'bout your (Freedom) 


Freedom, Freedom, Freedom, 
Freedom, Freedom, 
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LET MY PEOPLE GO 


If Ross Barnett won't take it slow 
Let My People Go 
He'll have to reap just what we sow 


Let My People Go, 


Go down, Freedom, way down in Mississippi 
Tell Old Barnett to Let My People Go. 


Through Alabama we did ride 

Let My People Go 

The bus was burned while we were inside 
Let My People Go, 


Go down, Freedom, way down in Alabama 
Tell old Patterson to Let My People Go. 


In North nor South is Freedom won 

Let My People Go 

CORE must fight on till the job is done 
Let My People Go. 


Go down, Freedom, we need our civil rights 
Tell the segregationists 
To Let My People Go, 
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OLD FREEDOM SPIRIT 
(Old Time Religion) 
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= | CHORUS: 


Give me that Old Freedom Spirit 
Give me that Old Freedom Spirit 
Give me that Old Freedom Spirit 
It's good enough for me, 


1. It was good for Ronnie Moore 
It was good for Ronnie Moore 
It was good for Ronnie Moore ; 
It's good enough for me. | 


2. It was good for Dion Diamond 
It was good for Dion Diamond 
It was good for Dion Diamond 
It's good enough for me. : 


3. It was good for James Farmer 
lt was good for James Farmer 
It was good for James Farmer 
It's good enough for me. 


(For additional verses, this song uses names of 
either local or national leaders; either little- 
known or well-known persons who are actively | 
attached to the Freedom struggle.) 
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THEY GO WILD 


They go wild, simply wild over me 

hak I've never done no wrong that | could see, 
There's no freedom in the land, 

They would throw you in the can, 

They go wild, simply wild over me, 


Oh the judge, he went wild over me 
And | plainly saw he never could agree 
So | let his nibs obey 

What his conscience had to sa 

And he went wild, simply wild over me. 


They go wild, simply wild over me 

| Every time | go downtown and set for tea, 
They make up all sorts of rules 

Even try to remove the stools 

They go wild, simply wild over me, 


Will my children go wild or go free 

When it's their turn to go and set for tea? 
Will those bed-sheet wearin’ whites 

Still yell, "Down with civil rights?" 

Or will justice have come to Tennessee? 


The words were written by Candy Anderson in Jail in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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FIGHT ON 
(Tune of Old Black Joe) 


; Gone are the days, when tradition had its say 
i Now is the time for the South to integrate. 

| We will fight on for a better land we know 
For the Constitution tell us 

Fight on, Fight on. 


Gone to the jail, without paying our bai! 
Justice will come right over the trail. 
Soon we will live, as first class citizens 
That's why we're here to prove we're right 
Fight on, fight on. 


CHORUS: 


We're fighting, we're fighting, for a better 

land we know, 
For the Constitution tells us so : 
Fight on, fight on, 


This song was writen April 1960 by Barbara Broxton, | 
Patricia and Priscilla Stephens while serving 49 days } 


in the Leon County Jail for sitting in at a Woolworth 
lunch counter, 
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MEN OF THE SOIL 


Danish Folk Tune 
Words by Harold Hildreth 


Men of the Soil! We have labored unending, 

We have fed the world upon the grain that we have grown, 
Now with the star of the new day ascending, 

Giants of the earth, at last we rise to claim our own. 
Justice throughout the land, happiness as God has planned, 
Who is there denies our right to reap where we have sown! 


Men of the Soil! Now the torch we have lighted, 
Kindles fire in ev'ry land where rings the harvest song! 
Shoulder to shoulder in courage united for ev'ry race, 
We come to join the tiller's mighty through. 

Earth ne'er shall eat again bread gain'd through 


blood of men, 


We have sworn to right for evermore the ancient wrong. 


Men of the Soil! We are coming in judgment, 

To tell the world "Till justice rules there is no liberty,' 
We, in our strength, are arising as prophets, 

Marching on to show the world the dawn that is to be. 
There's a lightning in the sky, 

there's a thunder shouting high; 

We will never stop until the sons of men are free. 
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WE ARE SOLDIERS IN THE ARMY 


Reprise: 


CHORUS: 


We Are Soldiers in the Army 

We've got to fight although we have to cry 
We've got to hold up the bloodstained banner 
We've got to hold it up until we die. 


My mother was a soldier, 

She had her hand on the gospel lai. 

But one day she got old 

She couldn't fight anymore; 

She said, "I'll stand there and fight anyhow!" 


I'm glad | ama soldier 
I've got my hand on the gospel plow. 
But one day I'll get old 
| can't fight any more, 
But I'll stand there and fight anyhow. 


| know my soul's been converted 
Of that I'm not ashamed 

| was standing 

There at the table 

When the angel signed my name. 


We are soldiers in CORE's army 

We 've. got to fight although we have to cry 
We've got to hold up the bloodstained banner 
We've got to hold it up until we die. 
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CORE, THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY, 

is a national organization with affiliated groups, 
committed to the goal of erasing the color line through 
methods of interracial direct nonviolent action. All 
groups affiliated with national CORE pledge them- 


selves to nonviolence in all actions which they 


sponsor. 


THE NONVIOLENT DIRECT ACTION APPROACH 

to racial discrimination assumes that a lasting reso- 
lution of problems can best be obtained through a 
spirit of good will and understanding. This spirit must 
be combined with a determination to end discrimina- 
tion through action programs directed to specific 
problems. The ultimate goal is an integrated society 


where each member is judged solely on the basis of 


his individual worth. 


NATIONAL CORE is financed largely by contribu- 


tions from interested individuals. Churches, unions 


and local CORE groups also contribute to its financial 


support. 
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“Negro folk music, which has been singing ofa promised land since the 
days of slavery, has become a vital force in fulfilling that promise in the 
South today.’’. . . Aug. 20, 1962, New York Times. 


Many of those who are singing here had just come out of jail before the 
record was cut. These kids are out to change the world and you can tell it 
by the way they sing. When they sing WE SHALL OVERCOME they aren't 
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ollege Students 


and others 


Needed 


for CORE 
Summer Program 


An Invitation 
and a Challenge 


College students, clergymen, workers and businessmen are needed 
for CORE summer programs in Loutsiana, northern Florida, 
South Carolina and Mississippi. The main concentration will be 
in Louisiana. Work will be hard, living conditions will be 
spartan, opportunities for achievement will be great. 


The main purpose of CORE summer programs will be to develop 
community leadership and strengthen community organization. 
CORE workers will not enter a community with preconceived 
plans. They will instead adapt themselves to the community’s 
needs and wishes. They will seek to stimulate the expression 
of those needs, and organize the kind of groups that will be 
able to continue activity on a self-sufficient basis after the sum- 
mer programs come to an end. Program areas include: 


Voter Registration 


Canvassing, instruction clinics, rallies, transportation to the 
registrar’s Office. 


Community 


Organization 


Creating community involve- 
ment and organization around 
need for covered sewers, street 
lights, playgrounds, postal serv- 
ice, libraries, free access to pub- 
lic services and facilities. 


Farmers’ 


Leagues 


Organizing farmers to deal with 
their special problems such as 
elections for County ASCS com- 
mittees, getting crop loans and 
farm home loans, setting up mar- 
keting cooperatives where these 
are possible. 


Jobs 


Working to open jobs at con- 
sumer-oriented companies and 
public agencies by encouraging 
negotiations, mobilizing com- 
munity concern through public 
demonstrations and boycotts. 


Freedom Schools, 


Community Centers 


Literacy programs, classes in 
Negro history, government, cur- 
rent events, nursery programs, 
drama groups, art. Special need © 
here for trained people. 


Medical, Legal 


Assistance 


Programs will have cooperation 
of Medical Committee for Human 
Rights, Lawyers Constitutional 


Defense Committee, CORE Scholarship, Education and Defense 
Fund. 


Summer programs will start with a one-week training session, 
which is scheduled to open on June 10th. Following this there 
will be eight weeks of field work ending with an evaluation on 
August 15th. Participants are expected to be self-sustaining. 
They will have to pay for their own transportation and room and 
board, and be prepared for possible bail expenses. The CORE 
Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund will make a number 
of Community Development Fellowships available to students in 
appropriate fields of study who have been accepted for a program. 
For applications and additional information, write to: 


CORE Southern Office 
2209 Dryades St., New Orleans, Louisiana 


If you can’t join the program, please support it. 
Contributions are urgently needed. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Exclusive Interviews 


NEGRO LEADERS TELL THEIR 
PLANS FOR ‘64. 


What comes next in the Negro drive for civil 
rights? Another year of mass demonstrations? Or 
will things quiet down, as Negroes turn toward 
political action in this presidential-election year? 

For answers, members of the National Staff of 
“U.S. News & World Report’ interviewed leaders 
of five big Negro organizations: Whitney Young 
of National Urban League, Martin Luther King of 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, Roy 
Wilkins of National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Colored People, James Farmer of Con- 
gress of Racial Equality and James Forman of 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

The answers you get make this clear: 

Negroes have no intention of calling a halt 
to their demonstrations. They feel that their tactics 
of direct action are winning results and they are 
determined to keep the pressure on. 

Told here, in their own words, is what the 
Negro leaders are planning for 1964. 
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“WE'VE GOT TO HAVE VICTORIES” 


Interview: Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, 


National Urban League 


Q Mr. Young, do you feel that, in the months just ahead, 
the Negro drive for equal rights will continue on a scale 
as large as that of last year? 

A We're in a period now of watchful waiting. Nineteen 
sixty-three was a year of confrontation, both at the local 
level and at the national level through the March on Wash- 
ington. As a result of this, certain commitments were 
made and there are certain expectations on the part of the 
Negro. : 

The Negro leadership was able to keep this a responsi- 
ble, restrained kind of effort. 


If. there is failure to pass the civil-rights legislation, or if | 


it’s watered down too much, or if at the local level the com- 
mitments that were made in terms of employment—if there’s 
nothing done, then I think you can expect demonstrations 
with more intensity, larger numbers. And what I think will 
be more unfortunate is that, to a degree, the position of re- 
sponsible Negro leadership will be weakened. We will have 
been, to-some extent, discredited. 

Our continuance as the spokesmen and the people whom 
the masses trust is dependent upon our winning some vic- 
tories. We’ve got to have some victories under our belt, be- 
cause there were people who did not agree with us on the 
type of nonviolent, peaceful, dignified protest of last year— 
the March on Washington—people who wanted to do some 
other things. But we insisted on restraint. | 

If restrained activity fails to produce results, then I think 
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‘we can expect an intensified kind of activity with less pos- 


sibility of the leadership’s being able to exert control. 
The future, therefore, is less in the hands of Negroes and ' 
more in the hands of responsible white leadership. | 
Q Aside from the civil-rights legislation, what kind of 
victories will Negroes seek this year? 
A I think that the Negro, more and more, is concerned 
about the rate of unemployment, the increasing effects of 
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automation, the overcrowded housing situation, the inferior 
education which his children receive. 

So I would anticipate that there would be a greater 
preoccupation with the substantive “meat, bread and pota- 
toes” issues—employment, housing, education, etc. 

Q@ You have complained that some employers are un- 
realistic in their procedures for screening Negro applicants 
for jobs. Could you explain that? 

A Businessmen who have begun to open jobs to Negroes 
at levels they haven’t before repeatedly say to us, “This 
person must be better than the average white. He's got to 
be ‘Exhibit A.’” 

They were insisting, you know, that a secretary must be 
able to type 120 words a minute and look like Lena Horne, 
and that an accountant have the education of a Ralph 
Bunche. But after a while the Negro runs out of Lena 
‘Hornes and Ralph Bunches: Any: group; } suppose, runs out 
of these pretty fast. Management must now accept the qual- 
ified average Negro as they accept the qualified average 
white. } 

In fact, I would go further and say that we also want 
management to give us some of those jobs that they have 
set aside for “dumb white people.” We have some Negroes 
who are not the brightest people in the world, too, and we 
need jobs for them. 

But I think this expectation of having every Negro a 
superior person is completely unrealistic. 

Q Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist, recently 
warned against singling out Negroes for special favors. He 
suggested that “discrimination in reverse” would create hatred 
for Negroes among other poor groups in America. What is 
your view on that? __ ; ae 

A Well, I think Mr. Myrdal did a great job in his book 
“An American Dilemma.” Now, I think we're going to have 
to deal with his dilemma here. You can’t have both things. 
You can’t keep all elements in society completely happy. I 
think, basically, he’s right, that if there appears to be pref- 
erential treatment being given to Negroes it will alienate 
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some “poor white people.” But I’m not sure that that should 
be the determinant of whether we do try to correct some 
historicai abuses. 

I think if the poor white person were smart today he 


would keep quiet. The Negro happens to have the political 


leverage to get something from this crash effort. 

Certainly the Government is not going to provide benefits 
for the Negro alone. Whites will also benefit. The poor white 
is not an organized bloc, however, and so he might well be 
able to ride in on the coat tails of the Negro. He might bene- 
fit most from crash programs of retraining and quality edu- 
cation and all this. ———- | 

In tact, some of the major reforms that statesmen and lib- 
erals have talked about for years might well be accomplished 
through the Negro, for the whole country, and the white 
person would benefit as much as the Negro. 

Many Government and.laber-leaders talk about: “The only 
answer to the problem of Negro unemployment is full em- 
ployment.” This is unrealistic because, given automation, 
given a boom in the labor market next year, even with a 
tax cut, well do well to hold unemployment in this country 
down to 6 per cent. 

Now, to say to the Negroes, who are 25 per cent unem- 
ployed, that we must wait until the country gets full em- 
ployment, is unfair. I want equal opportunity in unemploy- 
ment also, you see. | | 

So I think we do two things: We have to have immediate 
programs to relieve a disaster situation which is unique to 
the Negro, while we move toward the more idealistic kind 
of situation where all poor people, whatever their color, will 
be given a better break in this society. : 

Q Do you foresee another march on Washington this year, 
an election year? 

A This will be dependent upon the kind of response that 
is made to the march of last year. There’s been some talk 
about a third convention after the two political conventions 
—a convention on civil rights, where the two candidates 

(continued on next page) 
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would be asked to speak and where the Negro might drama- 
tize his demands for civil rights’ being a part of the platform 
of both parties. 

The Urban League has simply expressed interest in the 
idea. We haven’t endorsed it. We have said that we would 
only be interested, providing it were the type of activity that 
all groups, all races could participate in, and the Urban 
League certainly would not be interested if it had as its 
purpose the promotion of a third party. | 

The thing I fear is that, if there is not responsible action 
taken by responsible people, there might well be a march, 
but I’m afraid that it will be a different kind of march. It 
won't be led by the same people. | 

Responsible Negro leaders have shown this year, in spite 


_ of tragic provocations—bombings, murders, everything else— 


they’ve shown an amazing restraint, and I think it is now 
time for the white community not to read into that restraint 
fear, or intimidation, or patience—eternal patience—but to 
read into this some hard, tough attempts to keep it re- 
strained. 

But there have got to be some definite victories. 

Q Is it your feeling that Negro patience is wearing thin? 

A I think this is true. I don't think the Negro has any il- 
lusion that he can win a shooting war—he doesn’t have the 
guns. He has no illusions that he can outvote anybody as a 
bloc. He has no illusions that he has the economic where- 
withal. But he is confident that he has right on his side, that 
America cannot afford to exterminate him, that America, if 
it’s to maintain even a reasonable symbol of being the leader 
of the democratic world, has to do something—it cannot 
stand before the world with constant turmoil and demonstra- 
tions. 

If anything, the issue today is not, “How do you stop the 
revolution?” It is, “How do you give it constructive guid- 
ance and direction? How do you bring about orderly 
change?” There’s absolutely no way to stop it at all. 


HOW ATTITUDES CHANGE— 


-Q Do you find that, in this election year, Negro leaders 


_are placing more stress on politics? 


A Yes. It's interesting to me how the tactics of legisla- 
tion and of legal action and of bloc voting that at one time 
were deplored by the power structure of this country on the 
part of Negroes—now that Negroes are in the streets and are 
using more direct action, these things have become respect- 
able, and all of our counselors today and the newspaper and 
magazine columnists all now are urging and advising us to 
exercise the power of the vote and to exercise the power of 
legislation and law—take it into the courtrooms and out of 
the streets. 3 

I can remember a few years ago when this was considered 
radical, and now it’s very respectable. Everybody wants you 
to do this. And I don’t think the Negro needs to be told 
this. I think you will see an increased effort to get Negroes 
registered and voting, an increased effort to educate them 
about whom to vote for. 

Youll get more sophisticated use of the ballot. You'll get 
absolutely no carte blanche, automatic endorsement of any 
particular party. I think you'll get Negroes being very dis- 
criminating in whom they will vote for. They will have 
well-prepared lists of their friends. I think you'll see a much 
more sophisticated Negro voter this year. | 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has already announced its “plan to purge,” which is 
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a new step for them. The Urban League, of course, is not en- 
aged in politics per se. | 

. Q Do st foresee the civil-rights drive this year center- 

ing in any particular area—in the South, or in big cities of 


the North? sat | 
A I anticipate more and more activity in the North. And 


| do this for several reasons: 


One, the Negro gets to the North after he has taken all 
that he can take in the South. He gets here and it’s like the 
end of a gangplank—there’s no place to go. And he either 
jumps off into the water or he turns and fights. At least in 
the South he could say: “Well, if things get too bad, I can 
always escape to the great, liberal North.” ees 

The other thing is that it’s a frustrating experience in the 
North—all of the laws are in his favor; the signs of segrega- 
tion are down; the symbols have disappeared; the language 
is polite. And yet he’s still hurting. He’s ill-housed and ill-fed 
and out of a job. But the enemy is elusive. It’s like fighting a 
phantom. And this is a frustrating experience. This means 
that the Negro becomes a fertile field for the demagogue. 

Given the real, hard problems in the North—the real dep- 
rivations, the unemployment which is 25 per cent among 
Negroes, the real discriminations, plus this other, I think 
that you can expect in the North more trouble than you can 
in the South. | gi 


“OPPORTUNITY” FOR WHITES— 


Q Do you sense any increase in resistance among white 
voters to some Negro demands? | : 

A I think the resistance is not nearly as great as the noise 
would indicate. It’s the old story of the person who's 
“against,” or the lunatic fringe—the bigot always being noisier. 
He sounds like he represents many more people than he does. 

I think that increasingly the white person will begin to see 
that integration is an opportunity and not a problem, that 
for many it means the opportunity to get some needed di- 
versity and get rid of some of the drab sameness that is so 
stagnating. It’s so handicapping to their children who are 
preparing to live in a world of diversity. 7 

I find increasingly that ‘suburban communities are seeking 
to get away from some of the sameness and to get Negro 
families among them. Now, granted, they don’t want to fill 
the neighborhood. You know, “Love your neighbor”—as long 
as he isn’t too numerous. But it’s getting fashionable to get 
one of them: a teacher in a school, a Negro family in the 
neighborhood, provided he, again, is a Ralph Bunche. _. 

I know there are going to be some white people who were 
very liberal as long as we were talking about responding to 
a lynching in Mississippi but who, when faced with a Negro 
living next door in New Jersey or New York, are not nearly 
as liberal. But, again, I don’t think this represents a majority. 

Q Do you think that Negro leaders have possibly over- 
estimated the political importance of the Negro vote in cities 
of the North? 

_ A There’s less talk about this among Negroes than there 
is among whites. It’s white people who continually talk 
about the importance of the Negro vote and its value. 

I think the last few elections would document ‘that, given 
a relatively balanced ticket between the Republicans and 
Democrats, the Negro vote has made the difference. 

I think the Negro is less defensive about the fact today, 
that he will make as his condition of voting for a man his 
record on civil rights. At one point we said that this would 
not be our sole criterion, We said we thought that this was 
immature—to vote a man up or down just because of his 
civil-rights record. 

We don’t say this any more. This, to us, is a criterion— 
whether this man is a decent human being. If he’s not de- 
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cent on this elementary aspect of life, then he certainly isn’t 
going to be decent on a lot of other things. 

So Negroes—where there are well-identified differences, the 
Negroes will vote as a bloc. I don’t think it’s overexagger- 
ated. In fact, I think, if anythifig, in cities like Baltimore 
and Chicago and Los Angeles and San Francisco and New 
York, Columbus, he'll be even more of a factor. 

The Negro vote made the difference in the last presiden- 
tial election. There’s just no question about it. It made the 
difference in Philadelphia, in Louisville. So I don’t think it’s 
overexaggerated, ; 

Q Do you see a danger that Negro demonstrations will 
alienate many white people who might otherwise be inclined 
to help the Negro? 

A I think the white community makes a real mistake in 
reminding the Negro of the possibility of alienating white 
people because he pushes for his rights. . | 

A Negro mother whose husband is unemployed, whose 
children are bitten by rats, who is living in a house with- 
out heat, couldn't care less about alienating some white 
person. | ; 

And to suggest to the Negro that “I will be your friend 
only so long as you let me decide on the pace at which you 
are to receive your rights” irritates the Negro to no end. It 
says that rights that are God-given and that are constitu- 
tionally decreed can be withheld or can be given by another 
human being. And we don’t think: that this is true. 

So, if it alienates. white people to have Negroes given 


rights that white people have always enjoyed; then the 


_ Negro says: “I’m sorry. He'll just have to be alienated.” | 


But the Negro is certainly not going to slow down his 
thrust. | 

The Negro is not struggling because he is mildly incon- 
venienced. He’s in a very serious situation. And for white 
people to tell him to be patient and to go slow irritates him. 
A hundred years is a short time in history, but it’s a long 
time in the life of a human being; in fact, two human beings, 
or two generations. | 

Unless you’ve been a Negro, unless you've felt the foot of 
oppression, unless you’ve been told to get out of a restaurant 
and get out of a hotel, you don’t know what it means, you 
see. And this kind of advice doesn’t help the situation. 

Q What do you foresee this year in the way of violence 
connected with race problems? 


A It will not rest upon Negroes, but it will rest upon — 


white people. If white people continue to be indifferent and 


_ callous and cruel, then I think you can expect not violence 


from Negroes, but you can expect Negroes to continue to 
aggressively agitate and demonstrate to the point of invoking 
violence from white people. _ 

It was not Negroes who killed Medgar Evers and bombed 
the little children in the church, and struck down the free- 
dom riders from: Baltimore. They were white people. But 
the Negro will continue to do things that might well invoke 
violence. He doesn’t want it, but this might well happen, if 
the white responsible leadership doesn’t do anything. 


“BOYCOTTS WILL BE USED” 


Interview: Martin Luther King, Jr., President, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 


Q Dr. King, what trend will the drive for equal. rights 
take in this election year? 

A I think it will gain momentum. I think the progress 
that was made in 1963 has given the Negro a desire for 
greater progress in 1964 and the years ahead. 

I think the drive this year will center on getting more 
Negro registered voters, so that the Negro vote can be an 
important factor in the presidential election. 

There will be a great deal of activity in the entire field 
of civil rights. We feel that it is imperative to get the 
civil-rights bill through Congress. If it doesn’t get through, 
the nation will face a great deal of social disruption. 

Q What do you mean by social disruption? 

A I would describe it as frustration and despair in the 


Negro community that would not be healthy for the society 


as a. whole. I’m sure that if this bill does not pass—partic- 
ularly the public-accommodations section—we will see dem- 
onstrations on a scale that we haven't seen before. 

Q Do you think there will be another march on Washing- 
ton this year—or a march on Congress? 

A I think this is altogether possible. If there is a fili- 
buster in the Senate, I’m sure that advocates of civil rights 


will engage in some type of direct action to dramatize op- . 


position to this tragic and blatant abuse of the democratic 


rocess. 
¥ Q Aside from pressure for enactment of the civil-rights 
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bill, will there be any change in the nature or scope of the 
civil-rights campaign generally? 

A No, I don't think so. I think the same methods that 
have been used in the past few years will continue. | 

Q Do you expect more demonstrations? 

A Yes. In communities where there is a recalcitrance on 


the part of political leaders, there will probably be large- 


scale demonstrations. In communities where there still is 
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segregation in public places generally, there will be demon- 
strations just as we have been having in Atlanta. | 

Q What objectives will be stressed most intensively? 

A Passage of the civil-rights bill will be one of the first 
and foremost objectives in 1964. : 

Along with this, there will be a big push to get better job 
opportunities for Negroes. 

The program to wipe out poverty that has been dis- 
cussed by President Johnson concerns us a great deal—be- 
cause Negroes suffer in this area probably more than any- 
body else, from a percentage standpoint. 


SCHOOLS AND HOUSING— 


Q Will you press for more integration in schools? 


A Very definitely. Fortunately, the civil-rights bill has | 


a section in it that will speed up school integration. We're 
very concerned about that section. It will give the Attorney 
General power to initiate court action to speed school de- 
segregation. We feel that this is necessary in the South, 
where the process has been all too slow. 

In the North, we feel that it is necessary to grapple with 
the very difficult problem of de facto segregation. I'm sure 
that direct-action programs, such as boycotts, will be used in 
order to bring this issue out into the open in Northem com- 
munities. ; 

Q Do you mean that there will be a widespread attack 
on what is known as the neighborhood-school pattern in the 
North? 

A Yes, it seems that there will be. Groups are being 
formed in Northern communities to attack the old tradition 
of neighborhood-school patterns which continue to maintain 
de facto segregation in public schools. 

As long as you have residential segregation, this problem 
will exist to some degree. But we feel that this should not 
be used as an excuse, that a community must rid itself of as 
much de facto segregation in the schools as possible, even 
though residential segregation is still a reality. 

Q How will your campaign attack residential segregation? 

A We will continue to work in every State for fair-hous- 
ing bills. Some States already have such laws, but most States 
do not. We are working in many communities, even in the 
South, for open-occupancy laws. I’m sure that there will be 
intensified activity around the whole question of desegrega- 
tion in housing. 

-Q Do you expect the 1964 effort in that regard to center 
in the South or in the North? 

A I would think that you would get strong activity in 
both North and South. I think that 1964, like 1963, will 
_ continue to reveal that this is a national problem and not 
merely a sectional problem. 

Q Will much of the activity in the North center in the 
big cities, such as New York, Chicago and Philadelphia? 

A Yes. I would think that most of the activity in the 
North will be in the big cities—mainly on the questions of 
employment equality, de facto segregation in the schools, 
and residential segregation. 

Q What is the outlook on the issue of public accom- 
modations? 

A In the North, this isn’t a major problem. But, in the 
South, it is indeed a major problem. It still symbolizes the 
deep humiliation of the system of segregation. 

As long as Negroes are denied access to public accommo- 
dations, they will be stigmatized with this sense of inferior- 
ity, this sense of being “untouchables” in a caste system. Con- 
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sequently, inte 
facilities in the South. We feel that this section of the civil- 


rights bill is a most important section, and we don’t plan to 
compromise at any point on this section. 

Some of us feel so strongly about it that we would rather 
see no bill at all than to see a bill devoid of the public- 
accommodations section. : Seg ee 

Q Have you seen evidence that white resistance to de- 


mands of Negroes is stiffening—taking the form of bloc vot-- 


ing by whites? 


- AI think some of this is inevitable in a period of so- — 


cial transition. Many people in the North have come to 
realize that they probably had much more deep-seated 
prejudices than they had been conscious of. It took the big 
push by the Negro community and the allies of the Negro 


in the white community to bring this whole issue to the sur- 


face in 1963. 3 cay 
I’m not at all discouraged. I think that this whole issue 


is out in the open now in a way that it has never been be- - 


fore. It’s something like a boil, which, if kept covered up, 
will never be cured. It’s only when you open it to air and 


light that it can be cured, even though it’s ugly for the 


moment. 
I think that we are bringing to the surface an issue that 


has been in the background all too long. We have tried to 
hide it. Now, it is out in the open, and this is the only wa 
that it will be cured. 7 : 

Q If this bloc voting develops as a trend, do you see a 
likelihood that it might work to the disadvantage of the 
Negroes? | 

A I don't think we will have any bloc voting that woul 
be 100 per cent—even 75 per cent—bloc voting by the white 
community in any State. . 

The fact is that we have more support—active support— 
from the white community in the nation than ever before. I 
think that 1963 brought a coalition of conscience we had 
never seen before. For example, church groups came out in 
1963 in a way they never had come out in the past—in terms 
of active participation by white clergymen and many of the 
lay leaders in white churches. | | : 

There will be some bloc voting, but I don’t think the 
greatest percentage of whites will participate in it. 


OUTLOOK FOR VIOLENCE— 


Q Do you foresee widespread violence in months ahead? 

A There will probably be sporadic violence here and 
there, but at this time I do not see a trend toward wide- 
spread violence, I don’t think the Negro has any inclination 
to turn to widespread violence, because we’ve come to see 
that violence is not only immoral in our struggle, but im- 
practical. ) 

There will be, I’m sure, some reactionaries, die-hards, in- 
dividuals on the lunatic fringe in the white community who 
may engage in violence as they’ve done before, by throwing 
bombs here and there and shooting at those who engage in 
demonstrations. But I don’t think there will be any wide- 
spread violence. 

Q Why do Negro leaders place such heavy stress on the 
civil-rights bill? Do you feel that laws can solve the major 
problems that Negroes face? 


A I think laws are very important in getting to the major 
problems. ) 


I'm not saying that the ultimate problem in human rela- 


tions can be solved through legislation. You can’t make a 


man, through legal strictures and judicial decrees or execu- 


tive orders, love somebody else. But we aren’t trying to 


legislate love. We are trying t 
behavior. trying to legislate issues that regulate 
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Even though morality cannot be legislated, behavior can 
be regulated. While the law cannot change the heart, it can 
certainly restrain the heartless. | 

It may be true that you can’t legislate integration, but 
you can certainly legislate desegregation. And I think that 


desegregation is a necessary first step to bring about an in- 
. tegrated society. ) 


Q “a Negroes made considerable progress in recent 
A Yes. I think we've made very significant strides in 

civil rights and in re-evaluating our own intrinsic worth. I 
think that the Negro has a greater sense of dignity and self- 
respect now than ever before. This is very important, be- 
cause as long as individuals don’t have a sense of self-respect, 
it is difficult for them to engage in the necessary action 
programs to rectify their over-all social ills. 

But the gains must not lead to a superficial optimism. 
We still have a long, long way to go. The strides that have 
been made in terms of individual accomplishments and em- 
ployment opportunities and other areas have applied mainly 
to middle-class Negroes. The lot of the masses of Negroes 
remains about the same. Until we can improve the lot of 
the masses of Negroes, we must recognize that the problem 
is far from solved. | 
pend more on efforts of Negroes as individuals than on a 


mass movement? 
A I think we've got to work on both levels. We need a 


~ strong action movement to seek removal of conditions that> 


prevent us from rising to our full maturity, such as the sys- 
tem of segregation. At the same time, we need a construc- 
tive program which will help Negroes as individuals to im- 
prove the lagging standards that have come into being as a 
result of segregation and discrimination. | 

Q There seems to be a division among Negro leaders as 
to whether the recent demonstrations in Atlanta have been 
good or bad strategy. How would you judge the effective- 
ness of the Atlanta demonstrations? | 

A I’ve felt all along that the demonstrations were neces- 
sary. Many of the political leaders in Atlanta. urged res- 
taurant owners to end segregation. The Chamber of Com- 


merce urged this. The local newspapers urged it. Yet these - 


men refused to desegregate. I could see no alternative but to 


Q Is the time approaching when future gains will de- 


bring this issue before the conscience of the community and 
before the conscience of these businessmen by engaging in 
nonviolent demonstrations. 

The only way we've made strides over these years of the 


struggle has been by bringing the issue out in the open. If 


we just waited for voluntary action, we would be waiting 
for years. So I heartily approve of the demonstrations, and I 
think they have the support of the vast majority of Negroes 
in Atlanta. . | sa 

Q Nationally, Dr. King, is there any serious division 
among Negro leaders on methods to be used to achieve the 
goals you seek? 

A No. I think we are very united in our goals, and I 
think we are united on the methods. Some organizations 
may emphasize one method over another. But I tend to 
feel that the highway that leads to the city of freedom, 
figuratively speaking, is not a one-lane highway but a three- 
lane highway: 

Some of the organizations will move down the lane which 
stresses nonviolent, direct action. pee 

Another lane stresses working through the courts, through 


_ legislation. 


Another emphasizes preparation of the Negro for life in a 
highly urbanized society. 

These are not contradictory forces. They supplement each 
other. I think that we are working together in a very mean- 
ingful and united way. There may not always be uniformity, 
but there is certainly unity. . | 

Q Do the Negro leaders consult with one another? 

A Yes we do, very frequently. We meet at least once a 
month, sometimes twice a month. We have what is known 
as the United Council for Civil Rights Leadership—which, 
we feel, is an important development. 

Q When was the Council organized? | 

A I think it was in July of last year, just before the 
March on Washington. 

-Q What groups are represented? 

A The National Association for the Advancement of . 
Colored People, the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- | 
ence, the Congress of Racial Equality, the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, the Urban League, the 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund of the NAACP, and 


the National Council of Negro Women. 


“EMPHASIS ON THE ELECTIONS” 


Interview: Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary, 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Q Mr. Wilkins, what form is the drive for equal rights 
most likely to take this year? 


A Since this is an election year, the prime emphasis will 


be on the elections—registration of voters, examination of 
candidates, consideration of issues. 


Among the chief matters of concern are the civil-rights 
legislation now before Congress, the declarations of the politi- © 


cal parties next summer in. their platforms, and the attitude 
and records of candidates, on national and State tickets, on 
the civil-rights issue. = 

@Q@ rele: and mass protests continue? 
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_A I look for demonstrations to continue. It would seem 
to me that we would have demonstrations in a number of 
communities where the local officials seem to be immovable. 

I don’t know whether any massive, countrywide demon- 
strations will be organized. But certainly we're going to 


have demonstrations. __. ye 


Q Will there be another March on Washington, or 


March on Congress? | . 
I doubt that. I think, however, that Congressmen will 
get more visits from civil-rights advocates than they have in 


the past. They will be more persistently questioned on this 
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issue by their constituents, because the people are more 
keenly aroused and interested—and, naturally, the election 
year sharpens their interest. 

Q Will the civil-rights campaign center more in the 
North or in the South? 

A We in the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People are mounting an intensified voter-registra- 
tion campaign in the North, to match our continuing cam- 
paign in the South. 

We have just appointed a co-ordinator of voter registra- 
tion to work out of our New York office. He will supervise 


‘the activity of our local committees on voter registration in 


the Northern States. Already, we have replies from some 
200 chapters indicating that they are at work on voter regis- 
tration. . 
Q How successful have such campaigns been in the past? 
A In the South, we have been working steadily on voter 


_ registration with a full-time staff since 1957. The estimate 


Roy Wilkins has been « 

the staff of the National / 
sociation for the Advance- — 
ment of Colored People since. 
1931, and has been the exec- | 
utive secretary of that organi- 
zation since 1955. Before he 

joined the NAACP staff, Mr. 
Wilkins was managing editor __ 


newspaper for Negroes pub- 
lished in Kansas City, Mo. | 
Born in St. Louis, Mo., Mr. — 
Wilkins grew up in St. Paul, — 
Minn., and was graduated — 
from the University of Minne-_ 
sota in 1923. He its 62. | 


was that the Negro registration in the 1960: elections in- 
creased by about 15 per cent over 1956. 

We now believe that there are about 500,000 to a million 
unregistered Negro voters in the North. These will be our 
target in the intensified campaign this year. 

Q Do you anticipate greater success in registering Ne- 
groes in the South this year? 

A I think so. The NAACP will concentrate its efforts in 
the cities, where it’s easier to register a larger number of 
voters for the same amount of energy and staff and money 


expended. We won't neglect the rural areas. But it’s easier to 


register 1,000 people in a big city than it is to register, say, 
90 people in a small rural community. 

Q Besides voter registration, what other objectives does 
the equal-rights movement have this year? More integration 
in schools, housing, public accommodations? | 

A In the North, targets will be areas where segregation 
in public-school systems and housing is still existing. There 
will be a great deal of emphasis on discrimination in employ- 
ment, as well, because the Negro is two and half times more 
unemployed, if I can phrase it that way, than the white 
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worker. The Negro’s economic position is becoming very 
acute indeed. | . 

Discrimination in employment takes many forms. I would 
expect that we would have demonstrations for employment 
opportunities. : 

But there will be equally hard work on housing and on 
discrimination in so-called de facto segregation in school sys- 
tems in the North. 

Q Will your efforts be concentrated mainly in big cities— 


such as New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—or will you - 


also be active in smaller, suburban cities? 
A We already are active in a number of small communi- 


ties as well as in the larger centers—in all, a total of 80 com- 


munities in 15 States outside the South. 

Q Have you noted any increase in resistance among 
whites, especially to the idea of breaking up neighborhood 
school patterns in the North? | 

A There has been some misunderstanding about the plans 
that have been advanced for correcting the neighborhood- 
school type of segregation. 

White parents, many of whom have been unaware of what 
has been done to Negro children, naturally feel disturbed at 
the idea of a change in the pattern of their own children’s 
schooling. But nothing proposed by Negroes contemplates the 
deprivation. of any white child. We simply want the school 
systems to take a new look at their administrative policies, 
at their zoning, at their building plans, and at their assign- 
ment of teachers, so that everyone can have good schools. 
Naturally, this will require changes—and changes, more often 
than not, generate resistance. 

Q Do you consider it necessary to break up neighbor- 
hood schools in order to achieve racial integration in the 
North? 

A I think this phrase “breaking up” is a good catch 
phrase that arouses people. | 

Most parents—white and Negro—want their children close 
by. But, as a matter of fact, many of the people who talk 
about breaking up neighborhood schools are at this moment 
living under school systems where the neighborhood pattern, 
as it’s popularly described, is broken up by various admin- 
istrative devices—and children, even now, without any ref- 
erence to their racial question, are being sent back and 
forth, in and out of neighborhoods. | 


IF WHITES VOTE IN A BLOC— 


Q Is the Negro leadership concerned about indications of 
bloc voting by whites in recent elections in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Louisville, and in Louisiana? 

A I dont know to what degree white people have been 
using bloc voting. If we mean that they have been express- 
ing their opposition to certain policies of what they call 
integration, then, I suppose, that has made itself evident 
in such places as Louisiana. And it’s.easy to imagine that 
such bloc voting would manifest itself in a local school sit- 
uation in places other than Louisiana. 

Q Could such bloc voting seriously impede the drive for 
equal rights? 

A I don’t believe that the school situation will get to 
such a point that sides will line up politically in white and 
black bloc votes. I believe that most white parents are in- 
terested in good education for all children. 

Naturally, parents are interested, first of all, in their own 
children, and this is why Negroes feel so strongly on the 
school issue. They have seen—for example, in Manhasset, 
N.Y.—tests that determined that Negro children were two 
to three years behind. This is under a school system in a 
favored suburb of New York City, with money to spend for 

(continued on next news page) 7 
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NEGRO LEADERS TELL THEIR PLANS FOR '64 
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schools with a good administration—and yet, Negro children 


are behind. | 

Now, to Negroes, this is sufficient evidence that the de 
facto segregated school is inferior, and they are just as con- 
cerned and excited about their children’s future as thé white 
parents. are, : 7 

I look for this common interest in good schools to get to- 
gether before any permanent bloc-voting tactics develop. 

Q Are Negroes making real strides in this country? 

_A Yes. I would say that the progress, except in employ- 
ment, is noticeable. There is some quiet progres 
There is progress on the school situation. Many school boards 
—despite the publicity given school boards that resist—are 
co-operating and gradually revising their policies. 

But in employment we're lagging. And we're not satisfied 
with the progress in housing. And there are remaining 
pockets of discrimination in public places, in the North as 
well as in the South, and these will engage the attention of 
Negroes. 

Q Last year, when Negroes demonstrated for better job 
opportunities, there was violence in some Northern cities. 
Do you think there will be further violence this year? 

A I don't like to talk about. violence, because I think 


that, if you do, you encourage it. But I would say that 


tension over employment could get very high. The feelings 
of a Negro are the same as those of any other human being 


_ who finds himself unable to get a job and support his fam- 


ily. His feelings on this are going to be higher and higher. 
I would look for some strong tension areas in this respect. 
The Negro has a right to resist discrimination in employ- 
ment, and to protest it. 

Q Can new laws do much to correct or solve the prob- 
lems of Negroes? 

A Yes. Laws always help, it seems to us. We know that, 
after laws are passed, people still have their own prejudices. 
There are still people who want to repeal the income tax 
law. And there will be people who will resist antisegrega- 
tion laws. But we think that laws help. 

The pending civil-rights bill, for example, would make 
it possible for proprietors of places of public accommoda- 
tion to accommodate Negroes because it is the law and it 
applies to everybody, and the proprietor won't necessarily 
lose trade to the man down the street, because all of them 
will come under the same law. 


gress in housing. 


Q What if Congress fails to pass a strong new law deal- 
ing with civil rights? 3 | 

A I can’t.imagine Congress, full of people who are going 
to be up for re-election in 1964, failing to pass a good civil- 
rights law. We believe that a strong and effective law will 
be . passed. 

That doesn’t mean that all the problems will be solved by 
it. 

Q If it isn’t passed, will there be trouble? 

A I would say “Yes,” although we might differ on what is 
meant by the word “trouble.” I don’t look for rioting in the 
streets if the bill doesn’t pass, but I look for deep resent- 
ment and an expression of this resentment in various chan- 


nels. There probably would be demonstrations, there prob- 


ably would be marches, there probably would be visitations 
upon local and State officials. ; 

Certainly, also, the Congressmen who failed to vote for 
such a bill could expect that the voters would exercise the 
traditional right of close examination and judgment upon 
them next November. | 

Q Do you see any danger that some demonstrations run 
a risk of alienating whites who in the past have been sym- 
pathetic to Negro causes? . 

A Let me say, first, that not only demonstrations but 
nearly any procedure by Negroes have irritated white peo- 
ple in the past and will do so, I expect, in the future. _ 

When Negroes have filed lawsuits against certain prac- 
tices, white people have said, “Well, youre making us an- 
gry. You ought not to do that. Youre losing your friends.” 

When you stage a demonstration, they say, “Youre using 
demonstrations, and demonstrations are alienating your 
friends.” 

There are circumstances, it seems to me, under which a 
lawsuit or the pressure for legislation or the pressure for 
alteration in school patterns could be extremely irritating 
and could lose allies, or lose potential allies—because a lot 
of people we lose are not our allies at the moment. 

I ‘believe that demonstrations have their place. As I have 
said, a bulldozer can make a proper excavation for a build- 
ing but it can’t erect the steel. The demonstrations ought to 
take their proper place in the Negroes’ weaponry, to be used 
where indicated and then put aside until needed again. 


Q Is there any major disagreement among Negro lead- | 


ers on methods used across the nation? 

A I saw recently in “The Chicago Daily News” a rather 
lengthy discussion of differences of opinion, which the ac- 
count said existed there among Negro leaders on the matter 
of tactics. Now, how authentic this item was, I don’t know. 


“DEMONSTRATIONS WILL SPREAD” 


Interview: James L. Farmer, National Director, 
Congress of Racial Equality 


Q Mr. Farmer, do you foresee further massive demonstra- 
tions this year, and more marches, sit-ins and boycotts? : 

A I should anticipate that there will be a continuation 
and acceleration of the demonstrations which we had in 
1963—the sit-ins, the marches, and so forth. As a matter of 
fact, those already have begun. Beginning early in Decem- 
ber, we had demonstrations in Chapel Hill, N. C. And, as you 
know, there have been demonstrations in Atlanta and Canton 
and Jackson, Miss. I think these will spread. 
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In 1964, I expect that there will be a new ingredient 
added, or several new ingredients. There will be more wide- 
spread use of the boycott on local, State, regional and na- 
tional levels. There also will be a greater approach to the 
“uncommitted mass,” if I may use that term. The necessity 
for winning their allegiance and other allies is very clear to 
all of us now. We need allies from among other minority 
groups in the country, and from among the prevailing ma~ 


jority. I’m convinced that the best way of winning those allies’ 
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is by providing the people of good will with something to do, 
constructively. Participating in selective patronage cam- 
paigns, or boycotts, is one thing that they can do. The wide- 
spread Puerto Rican support of the New York school boycott 
is a dramatic example of this. 

I think, too, in 1964, you'll find greater emphasis upon 
long-range planning. In 1963, the demonstations were more 
or less spontaneous. The civil-rights revolution sprang up and 
spread all over the country. But in 1964 therell be more 
planning. We'll be thinking more in terms of such long- 
range campaigns as retraining for skilled jobs in automated 
industry and remedial education, so that we can repair the 
damage that has been done by 300 years of disability. 

Q Do you foresee another March on Washington this 
year? . 

A No, I don’t foresee it. I would say that it’s possible. 


But I would not be in a position to predict that one will 
take place. It depends upon developments. | 
Q Do you think that 1964 will find Negro organizations 
placing more stress on politics? Will there be an effort to 
register more Negroes in the South? 
A Of course, that drive is going on. CORE is stepping up 


its registration activities in the South. We are working in 


13 counties in South Carolina. We are working in part of 
Florida, especially Miami, which is in Dade County, and 
also Tallahassee. We have voter-registration drives going on 
in 12 parishes in Louisiana, and Mississippi as well. There'll 
be greater and greater emphasis upon this, particularly in 
an election, year. 

Q Do you expect that these efforts to register Negroes 
will be more successful than in the past? 

A I think so. I think that the motivation is much greater 
now than it has been in the past. This motivation has been 
built up—and, in fact, the demonstrations of 1963 helped to 


add to that motivation. ee 
Q What objectives are being stressed most intensively 
this year? 


A Im one who thinks that it’s impossible for us to state 


a list of priorities and say that we must work on one aspect 
of the problem primarily and then move on to others, be- 
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cause all of the aspects of racial discrimination in our coun- 
try are interrelated so definitely. , Sou h ay, 

In the North, you have employment, you have housing, 
you have schools. We realize that de facto segregation 
springs out of residential segregation, at least in part, so 
you’ve got to work on those two things simultaneously. 

We realize, also, that employment discrimination against 
Negroes has its definite relationship to education. Very fre- 
quently we open up jobs and then find that there are no 
persons who are available with the necessary skills for the 
jobs, because they have not achieved the necessary educa- 
tion—because heretofore the jobs have not been available. 

So I think we'll be working on all fronts simultaneously. 

Q Will the 1964 effort center in the South, or will there 
be demonstrations and vigorous efforts made in the big cities 
of the North? | : 

A It will be both. It will be all over the country—South 
and North. 

Q Are there any. particular Northern cities that are tar- 
geted, or where demonstrations are projected—Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia? ) | 

A I would say in all of the Northern cities where there 


is a substantial Negro minority population. That includes 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and so forth. | 


“ALWAYS RESISTANCE”— 


Q Do you sense a possible increase in resistance among 
white voters to some Negro demands? : : 

A There always has been resistance to that idea, and I 
see no indication that that particular resistance, or that form 
of resistance, is increasing. | 

You know, it’s always comfortable for people to stay in 
the same old group and accept the status quo. But we have 
to do a strong educational job of convincing people. that in- 
tegrated education is an important educational value, and 


‘so important that it exceeds the importance of static neigh- 


borhood schools. 

Q Do you see a danger that whites in some communities 
may vote, in a sense, as an anti-Negro bloc? 

A I think you would expect it in the South, but this is 
not unusual. We've had that bloc voting against desegre- 
gation in the South historically, traditionally. | 

In the North, I do not agree that there are indications 
that there would be such bloc voting by whites against Negro 
demands—justifiable demands. The analyses that I’ve seen of 
the Philadelphia election—for example, an analysis that ap- 
peared in “The New York Times” shortly after the election— 
reached the conclusion that the civil-rights. struggle had little 
bearing upon the vote in the city of Philadelphia. 

Q Do you think that Negroes in the North perhaps have 


overestimated the political importance of their vote? 


A Oh, I don’t think they have. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t think Negroes have yet fully realized the importance 
of their vote. aoe 

You see, what's happening in our Northern cities is that 
the percentage of minorities in the population is increasing 
rapidly, as whites move out to the suburbs for various reasons 
and more Negroes and Puerto Ricans and Mexicans move 
into the cities. ; 

The cities are rapidly becoming largely populated by 
minorities. Look at Washington, D. C., fur example, with 
more than half. The New York percentage is increasing. 
This means that Negroes and other minorities will very soon. 
have enormous political power within urban centers. 
Combine this with the fact of the Supreme Court’s reap- 
portionment decision, and I think you can see that the Negro 
vote is becoming increasingly important. : 
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. » - “Wipe out the disabilities of the past” 


I would say, however, that we do realize that a polariza- 
tion in the American community on lines of race would be 
most unfortunate. And this we seek to avoid. This is one 
reason for the emphasis that we will make in 1964 on win- 
ning allies. I see very little likelihood that whites will vote 
as whites, Negroes as Negroes. My impression is that a large 
percentage of white people in the North sympathize with 
Negro demands and will co-operate and vote with them. 

~Q How do you feel about the possibility of new violence 
this year? | 

A It’s difficult to predict. I would say that much de- 
pends upon the civil-rights legislation in Washington. Much 
depends upon the teeth which it has and the strength. If 
title 3 of the bill—which gives the Department of Justice 
certain powers to intervene—is adopted, then I think that 
the danger of violence against Negro demonstrators will be 
lessened. | 

Q In the event that the Congress should refuse to enact 
a strong civil-rights law, what then do you think would be 
the result? 

A I think that’s very clear. There will be increased frus- 
tration, increased anger on the part of Negroes—not only 
Negroes, but many whites who sympathize with them. 

You will note that, in the March on Washington, at 
least one third of the participants were white. These per- 
sons will resent the failure of the Congress just as deeply. 
I would therefore predict that, if a strong civil-rights bill 
is not passed, there will be a; great increase in demon- 
strations. 

I want to make it clear that this is not a threat. I'm not 
holding a club over the Congress. I'm simply trying to ana- 
lyze what is likely to happen and what the response is apt 
to be in the Negro community. : 
- Q Do you think that the time is approaching when fur- 
ther Negro gains will depend upon the efforts of Negroes as 
individuals rather than as a group? 

A I don’t think it’s a matter of either/or. I think it has to 


be both. And it will be both. There'll be the strides of Ne- 
groes as individuals combined with the civil-rights thrust 
for rights. | 

Q Why is so much stress being placed upon laws? Is it 
your feeling that laws can correct or solve all the problems 
that the Negroes face in this country? | 

A By no means. Laws never solve all of the problems 
they are designed to solve, but they help. They do several 
things: : | 

First, they provide a tool with which you can work. You 
can work to secure enforcement and implementation of the 
law. 

Second, the law has a tremendous educational value and 
effect, because most péople—most Americans certainly— 
don’t want to be law violators, and if they know there is a 
law that says, for example, “To refuse to serve a person be- 
cause of his race in your restaurant is a violation,” then 
many owners of restaurants will serve people because they 
don’t want to violate the law. 

Third, we feel that, as laws help to break down the bar- 
riers of segregation, then it is possible for people to come 
nat more creative contact, and prejudices can be dimin- 
ished. 

Q Do you think Negroes now should have special treat- 
ment—be shown special favors because of past discrimina- 


tion against them? 


A I think perhaps the term which has been so frequently 
used, of special treatment and special favors, is an unfor- 
tunate one, because the very term itself gives the wrong 
impression. ape 

The fact is that Negroes have been receiving “special 
treatment” ever since they've been here of a negative na- 
ture, and all that we are asking is that we try in the country 
to repair the damage that has thus been done, that we try 
to wipe out the disabilities of the past, and if doing that is 
providing special treatment of a positive nature, then I am 
in favor of it. } | : 


WEAPONS: “DOLLAR AND BALLOT” 


Interview: James Forman, Executive Secretary, 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 


Q Mr. Forman, what trend do you see ahead in the 
drive for equal rights in this election year of 1964? 

A I think that there will be continued pressure for a fed- 
eral law requiring the opening of all public accommodations 
to Negroes. This pressure will take the form of demonstra- 
tions in local areas. eee) 

These. demonstrations will not be designed, primarily, to 
dramatize the need for a federal public-accommodations 
law. But that will be one of their consequences. : 

‘There will also, of course, be pressure for local public- 
accommodations laws and for local desegregation. This is 
what we have in Atlanta at the moment. : 

I think, also, that there will wh ere eo to — 
ter voters or to point out the inadequacies of existing legis- 
lation in the field of voting. As a result of this, there will be 
emphasis on the need of a federal law dealing with voting 
—a law:much stronger than the ones now on the books. 
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Q Besides public accommodations and voting, what will 
be your other major objectives this year? 

A I think that you will see continued pressure for school 
integration—or, at least equally important, for better 
schools. 3 

The fact is that, while nationally many groups have been 
pushing for integration, there is also a tremendous prob- 
lem with the quality of schools. This is true not only in 
the South but also in the North. We want to improve the 
quality of education—eliminate the overcrowded schools, the 
triple shifts and the mobile schoolrooms, get better teachers. 

Q What will be the direction of your school campaign in 
the North? } 

A The focus will be on eliminating the de facto segrega- 
tion that exists in Northern cities. Chicago is a good ex- 
ample. There will be a multiplicity of boycotts. 

(continued on next page) 
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Q Will this campaign be directed at the system of 
neighborhood schools? Do Negroes feel that this system 
must be abolished to achieve integration? 

A Yes, if the neighborhood school helps to perpetuate 
segregation. And I know that, in Chicago where I used to 
teach, the neighborhood-school system works against the 
Negro students because the schools in Negro neighborhoods 
are very, very inferior. 

Q Will Negroes this year stage another March on Wash- 
ington—or perhaps a march on Congress? 

A There very well may be a march on the political con- 
ventions. This is in the tentative planning stage. 

But it is most unlikely that we will see anything on the 
magnitude of last year’s March on Washington. While that 


was certainly a historic occasion, it left many things to be 


desired. 


“AN AIRING OF ISSUES”— 


Q As a result of the mass demonstrations, do you sense 
any increase in the resistance of white people to Negro de- 
mands? 

A -Not really. I think that what you have is an airing of 
the issues on a larger national scale. When that happens, 
many people become concerned about the issue being 
raised right in their home towns. 

For instance, if you live in Boston, it’s one thing to de- 
plore dogs biting Negro kids in Birmingham, or police using 
tear gas in Savannah, Ga., or beating people over the head 
in Danville, Va. 

But it becomes quite another thing when you realize 
that right there in Boston Negro kids are being urged to 
boycott schools because they are segregated. 

When such issues are raised right at home, white people 
in these localities begin to raise questions. Personally, 
think this is very good, because there can be no solution of 
the problem unless it comes out into the public forum. 

I think that now Americans are beginning to take it for 
granted that Negroes are going to gain their rights. This 
was not so widely accepted a few years ago, because 
there was not as much public dialogue then and not as 
much acceptance of the fact that people have a right to 
protest. 

Q Do you see any danger that bloc voting against 
Negroes may develop among whites—and that this will 


~ work to the disadvantage of Negroes because they are a 


minority? 

A First of all, I don’t think that you are going to have too 
much bloc voting. People, traditionally, have different polit- 
ical allegiances, you see, and I don’t think that there’s ever 
going to be unanimity among Negroes over whom they’re 
going to vote for—just as I don’t think you are going to have 
unanimity among the whites. 

Q Do you feel that, on the whole, you have won more 
white friends than you have alienated by your strategy? - 

A. That’s right. I think there are whites, as well as Ne- 
groes, who have accommodated themselves to certain tech- 
niques, and when they see somebody out there demonstrating, 
they feel that this is going to alienate friends. 

One of the favorite expressions of whites is that demon- 
strating has destroyed the lines of communication between 
the races. This is usually a rationalization to stop demon- 
strations. Often there hasn't been much real communica- 
tion in the first place. 

I think that, in any type of social movement, you're going 
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to have a dislocation of normal patterns of behavior. And 
we may as well recognize that in this nonviolent direct 
action we're instituting—here I'm not just talking about 
SNCC but about other groups, too—we may as well. rec- 
ognize that there are going to be people who will be 
ee people who can’t understand—both ere -and 
whites. 

But, ultimately, we have faith that there will be a greater 
healing in the community. I think that this has already been 

roven. 
Q How about boycotts as a method of protest he Ne- 
groes? Have they proved very effective in-the past? : 

A Yes, they’ ve proved very successful, And you're likely 
to see one in Atlanta. The very threat of a boycott is effec- 
tive because, as the saying goes, Negroes have two things 
on their side—the dollar and the ballot. You withhold the 
dollar from the merchants and they begin to get concerned 
—just as the threat of the Negro vote concerns the politi- 
cians. 

Q Do you expect the use of boycotts to increase? 

A Yes, I think so. I can’t really predict what’s going to 
happen, but I would expect’ that the boycott is one of the 
more sophisticated methods that will be utilized, | 

Q In the political campaign itself—beyond the voter 
registration—will the Negro organizations play a more 
active role this year than in the past? 

A There are signs that this is going to be the case. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple has said that it is going to suggest for whom people 


should vote—and against whom. 


And I suspect that the NAACP structurally is about the 
only organization which may bs capable of implementing 
that decision. 

In our own organization, we have very few voters since 
we are basically an organization of college students. We 
are also active mainly in the Deep South, where Negroes 
are still working to achieve the vote. 

Q “Nonviolent” is one word of your organization’s name. 
What do you think are the prospects for violence in the 
civil-rights campaign this year? 

A That is a question I really don’t like to speculate upon, 
because, first of all, one can never say for sure in advance. 


INTERVIEWS: Negro Leaders Tell Their Plans for ‘64 


awe “There has to be a destruction of the caste system” 


In our own demonstrations, every effort is going to be made 
to keep them nonviolent. : 

Q Do you have training courses to teach your people the 
techniques of nonviolence and self-restraint? 

A That's true. There are always training sessions. And 
then before demonstrations there are usually workshops in 
which we talk about the philosophy of nonviolence, ways in 
which demonstrators can protect themselves, what should 
be their behavior in jail and so forth. | 

Q Looking back over the past few years, how do you 
rate the Negroes’ progress in this country? Have they made 
important gains? | | 

A Yes, I think so. I think one of the most important gains 
weve made is that we have become aware as a group of 
people that, if we don't protest, then we're not going to 
make any gains. | 

You have to understand that there was a lot of defeatist 
psychology among Negroes as a group—a kind of feeling that 
Negroes couldn't get together and do anything as a group. 
The greatest significance of the Montgomery, Ala., bus boy- 
cott in 1956 was that it demonstrated to the nation and to 
other Negroes that we could get together. But even this 
was not sufficient to destroy completely the negativism 
which was operating in the Negro community. And I think 
one of the greatest values of the student movement is that 
it has demonstrated that young Negroes can do something. 

I think this is one of the reasons why you see demonstra- 
tions now in the North—people have become convinced 
that through demonstrations and through sticking together 
as a group it is possible to achieve concrete results. 


MAJOR GOAL: DIGNITY— 


Q What concrete results have been achieved? 

A Well, go across the South, look at all of the desegrega- 
tion of restaurants. Now, a lot of times, the significance of 
this is not really understood. You see, segregated public ac- 
commodations help to maintain: the caste system which 
helps to keep. Negroes feeling inferior, helps to maintain 
the status quo in which white politicians exploit Negroes 
and so forth. 7 | 

So there has to be a destruction of the caste system— 

there has to be a feeling that Negro maids are not to be 
called just “Barbara Johnson” while a white person is 
called “Miss Barbara Johnson.” 
The significance of this is not often appreciated. The 
whole attack on segregation in public accommodations is 
not primarily because Negroes want to sit down and eat 
with white persons, but rather because the erection of seg- 
regated barriers is an affront to the dignity of Negroes. And 
for Negro children to be fully liberated and to develop 
their personalities without all the shame and the stigma 
and the paranoid feelings and so forth, these barriers have 
to be destroyed. | ) os 

Q Do you put public accommodations very high on your 
list of goals? 

A Well, I put the destruction of all symbols of segrega- 
tion very high. The destruction of all myths which help to 
perpetuate segregated institutions is very, very high—the 
myth that Negroes are inferior intellectually, for example. 
That is. very important. 

pr ong of this drive for public accommodations has 
come a new sense of dignity a made it possible for 
Ne outh to move ahead in other areas. 

° 1 Is it your theory that material gains will follow this 

achievement of a new sense of dignity? 
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A What do you call “material” gains? 

Q Jobs, for instance—better jobs, and better homes— 

A That’s true. I think certainly the drive for equality has 
resulted in better jobs for Negroes. Unfortunately, I think 
we have not addressed ourselves dramatically to the prob- 
lem of poor housing for Negroes. 

We have in Atlanta, for instance, a section called “Butter- 
milk Bottom,” where a lot of the streets are unpaved. This, 
of course, is unnecessary in such a country as ours. 

And we have not even addressed ourselves to the prob- 
lem of the poverty which exists in some of these black-belt 


- counties in the Deep South, where you have people work- 


ing for $2 or $3 a day as sharecroppers, and having to take 
their kids out of school so they can work to help boost the 


weekly income of the family instead of the child getting an 


education. 
These are problems that ultimately we must attack. 
Q How important do you consider new laws? ae 
_ A I think this is very important. There used to be a school 
of thought—and segregationists still try to maintain this 
school of thought—that the race problem is a problem of at- 
titudes, that people have to have an attitude of good will 
before there can be good will. I think that the sociologists 
have disproved this theory of attitudes, For instance, they 


_ have found in housing projects that people who had anti- 
_ Negro attitudes before Negroes moved in changed those at- 


titudes after Negroes moved in. 

The same thing is true in the Army. 

I recall that, when I was in the Army, I served with 
white guys from Mississippi who said that until they were 
forced to think about this problem they just never thought 
about it. : 

The same is true in the area of education. 

So, therefore, I think that laws are extremely important 
because most Americans, by and large, are law-abiding - 
people, and, if the law says something, then that’s the way 
they are going to respond. Working within the framework 
of law forces people to develop new attitudes. | 

Q What's going to happen if Congress does not pass 
fairly strong civil-rights bill? 

A. If that happens, I think there are very serious problems 
ahead. I really do. This is one place where I think predic- 
tions are possible. 


DIVISION AMONG NEGROES— 


Q There have been reports that some of the Negro lead- 
ers across the nation are not entirely happy with some of the 
newer movements and tactics, Is there a serious division 
among Negro leadership? 

A Well, you know, there’s no uniformity in leadership in 
any particular ethnic group or in any particular stratum of 
society—and Negroes are no different. People have differ- 


ent backgrounds and aspirations. Consequently we cannot 


expect to have uniformity in Negro thought. 

It is natural that some older Negro leaders would not | 
necessarily look with too much favor on what some of the 
younger people are doing. Many of these older people, you 
have to understand, grew up in a segregated system where 
they learned to survive by accommodating themselves to the 
system. 

On the other hand, I really don’t think there is any seri- 
ous division among the Negro leadership. I think that there 
is a basic agreement upon certain objectives. There were 
some tensions within the civil-rights movement last spring, 
but I think that these have been resolved. [END] 
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‘Visit Bogal Usa 
and you will 
loee for me’ 


I cuecd the paper one morning and 
read about a group of armed Negro 
vigilantes in the South called the Dea- 


cons for Defense and Justice. By the 


time last week was out I had talked to 
the warlike Deacon chieftain of Boga- 
' lusa, La., and also to a young white 
girl civil rights worker who believes 
she owes him her life. Both interviews 
strengthened my conviction that non- 
violence must remain the moral key- 
stone of the civil rights movement. But 
they also reminded me that one’s fee el 
ings about violence are influenced more 


by geography and circumstance than 


by moral principle. 


Although the Deacons were first 


formed last summer, their existence 
did not become. public until a few 
weeks ago when two Negro sheriff's 


deputies were ambushed by nightriders. 
at a train crossing outside of Bogalusa._ 


One victim died instantly; the other |, 


was seriously injured; and the mur- 


derers, being white, may never have to 
face justice. Since the shooting, armed 
Deacons have been openly patroling 
Bogalusa, their guns often in plain sight 


on the seats of their cars. Though their 


total number is unknown, the Deacons 
claim to have over 50 chapters in Loui- 
siana, Alabama and Mississippi. The 
- Deacons say they have grenades and 
machine guns as well-as conventional 
weapons, and that they will not hesi- 
tate to use their entire arsenal if neces- 
sary to achieve their avowed purpose: 
to prevent armed racists from ever 
again attacking either Southern Ne- 
groes or their white friends and sym- 
pathizers. My initial reaction to the 
Deacons’ pledge surprised me. Though 
its nobility and built-in menace were 
both evident, what interested me per- 
sonally was how quickly my own belief 
in nonviolence wavered when a vigi- 
lante group turned up dedicated even 
in part to the protection of me! 

Then Qharles Sims, president of the 
Bogalusa Deacons, came to Los An- 
geles where I live to be interviewed for 


a TV news show. He is 41, has been a. 


cab driver and an Army sergeant and 


weapons instructor, and now wor«s for — 
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gers she would face, she didn’t really et 
feel like a. guerrilla in enemy territory 
her caravan of volunteers drove 
faton Rouge. Sims and .a lieun- 


into Bate 
tenant intercepted the gi “there 
to personally escort them into Boga- 
lusa... This was the first time she had 
even ‘heard of the Deacons, and the 
first. time she got really scared was 


when she saw Sims’s gun lying on his 


front seat. After that she was kept un- 
der 24-hour Deacon. guard, was warned 
never to stand close to a lighted win- 
dow at night, and at one tense_mo- 
ment when -the volunteers were iso- 
lated in an n empty house, she was even 

“a small pistol. Though she did 


not have to use it, the grim indoctri- — 
nation dramatized the real danger of 
her predicament and wiped away all 


clinging shreds of idealism or naiveté. 
“Do you approve of the Deacons?” 


I asked Donna. 


“Not really,” she said, “but when 


youre down there, it’s an irrelevant 


question.” She does mightily approve 

of Charles Sims, whom she calls “kind, 
gentle, not emotional . . . a Rock of 
Gibraltar. . . . But what's really great 
about the Deacons is to see the effect 
they’ve had on their own people. It’s 


so great to see a Negro family in io 


South that knows its rights, eet g is. ni 


afraid. 99 ea 
eel tet & i; 
ee ett, 
nme teers , 


As tor her own personal fear, De 
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her ent fori days j in town, she 


at every loud noise, couldn’t sce at 
night, and broke out in a nervous rash. 


“Does that sound rc paremomce she 
wondered. “ 


eee s: = 


j said not. to me. t: am. sure that had 
she not seen Deacons i in the bushes and 


guns in the cars, Donna would have 
been a lot less scared. But it is realism 
that counts—a mild, Deacon-induced 
paranoia is both a healthy and realis- 
tic state of mind for a white female 
Yankee civil rights worker billeted 


with a Negro family in the Deep. South “ce 


this summer. 

In the end, I told Donna the same 
thing I told Mr. Sims. If I ever do 
have to go to Bogalusa, I should be 
very glad tohave his protection, despite 


the fact that where brave men like a 
Sims really belong is not in the Dea- 
cons but in the ranks of the er ea 


police copargneet: 
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Civil Rights Switch 

More Self-Help Drives 

Aid Negroes in Seizing 
New Opportunities 


Philadelphia Group Upgrades 
Job Skills; Negroes’ Co-Op 
Runs Fruitcake Factory 


A ‘Socrates’ in Blue Jeans 


By JAMES C, TANNER 
Statf Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

 TALLULAH, La.—Few potiticians have ever 
- sweated out election returns more anxiously 
than Harold Ickes will in this Mississippi delta 
town tonight. And he isn’t even on the ballot 
_in this contest, held to pick committeemen for 
Madison Parish (county) Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Committees. 


By midnight mail ballots will be in and in a 
few days returns will show if one or more 
local Negro farmers have won places on the 
| ASC group—breaking a white monopoly which 
, they charge has unfairly denied them increases 
in cotton allotments. If they do, Mr. Ickes, a 
; 20-year-old white civil rights worker, can take 
‘most of the credit. Without his prodding, it's 
- doubtful a single Negro would have had the 
, temerity to make the race. 


Harold Ickes, son of the late Secretary of 
the Interior in Franklin Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
is head of the Congress of Racial Equality’s 
' summer project in Tallulah. He is also one of 

a new breed of civil rights activists who are 
; less interested in staging headline-grabbing 
; Mass marches and sit-ins than in helping Ne- 
|groes to help themselves in comparatively 
mundane matters: Sprucing up homes and 
neighborhoods, getting better jobs, reducing 
school ‘‘dropout’’ rates, and the like. 

| They’ve Got the Laws—but .. . 

_ The self-help efforts of Mr. Ickes, and 
- others like him working in scores of cities 
North and South, suggest that the civil rights 


- struggle is entering a new, crucially important ' 


phase. With President Johnson’s signing of the 
‘ voting-rights act Friday, the major legislative 
. goals Negroes sought through mass demonstra- 
| tions have now been won, and Federal enforce- 
‘ment of these new laws grows more rigorous 
| daily. But many Negroes—the school dropout, 
_the unskilled worker displaced by automation, 
| the second-generation tenement dweller, the 
Dixie sharecropper—are unprepared or lack 
‘the motivation to seize the new opportunities 
open to them. The proliferation of programs 
to remedy this indicates that self-help may 
eventually replace ‘“‘Freedom Now’ as the 
major emphasis in civil rights activities. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., for example, Negrocs 
recenlly poured into the streets, waving sigiio 
and banners, and marched 19 blocks through a 
slum area—protesting not Jim Crow, but 
Negro apathy. The demonstration was held to 

(fire enthusiasm among Negro residents of 
‘West Jacksonville to clean up their homes 
‘and keep their children in school, and it was 
staged by a new neighborhood improvement 
association. ‘‘We wanted to set the tone for 
| self-help,’” says Negro postman Robert Wil- 
| liams, who heads the group. 


So does Mr. Ickes in Tallulah, who never 


does a job himself if he can get a local Negro 


interested and involved in doing it instead. ‘‘The 
Negroes thought I was going to do all the 
legwork on voter registration when I came 
here, but I wasn’t about to,” recalls the 
strapping six-footer. Instead he’s teaching 
local Negroes how to go about running a vot- 
ing campaign themselves. 
A Socrates in Blue Jeans 

Indeed, Mr. Ickes functions as a sort of 
Socrates in blue jeans—wheedling, needling, 
forever questioning local Negroes on their 


complaints, forcing them to come up with 


possible courses of remedial action, chiding 
them for not taking these actions before. ‘“You 
should be talking to your neighbors and their 
wives about getting their bailots in the mail. 
That's the only way you’re going to win,’’ he 
tells Negro farmers running for ASC posts. 
Tipped off that some other farmers were con- 
fused and might vote for white-sponsored can- 
didates, he asks them: “You going to vote 
for Mr. Charley (the white man)? What’s Mr. 
Charley ever done for you?’’ 

Mr. Ickes has staged no marches, organ- 
ized no sit-ins, mounted no picketing drives. 
He feels his role as catalyst in igniting 
Negroes’ enthusiasm to help themselves is 
more productive. ‘‘All this freedom bla-bla is 
meaningless, unless you get it down to con- 
crete things like garbage collection,’’ he says. 
‘I'd wager more change is occurring in this 
town in the short time we've been here than 
in Selma.”’ 

In other places other men have also come 
to the conclusion that helping the Negro help 
himself is more important now than taking 
to the streets. In his book, Dark Ghetto, 
Negro psychologist Kenneth B. Clark cautions 
that although the Negro has won entry into 
many areas once forbidden him, his lack of 
ability to function in the white world makes 
it difficult for him to take advantage of his 
opportunities and leaves him still “in danger 
of becoming a permanent economic prole- 
tariat.’’ 

Focus on Job Skills 

It's not surprising, then, that many of the 
‘‘bootstrap”’ efforts concern themselves with 
education and upgrading of job skills. In Tulsa, 
Okla., a self-help group called the Comimu- 
nity Development Council has asked counse- 
lors at local schools to pass on information 
about Negro youngsters who may drop out 
of school for academic reasons. The council 
rounds up tutors to help them, and reports 
good results. The group also plans a ‘‘buddy 
program,’’ which would enlist talented high 
school and college students to take Negro wel- 
fare youngsters shopping and to the movies, 
and generally expose them to a wider en- 
vironment. | 

Adult education is stressed, too. One class: 
How to take a civil service examination. Just 
recently, 10 residents of Tulsa’s Negro north 
side graduated from the council’s first blue- 
print reading course; all had construction 
jobs waiting. Later this month eight other 
residents will finish training in radio-TV re- 

air. 
. Tulsa businesses, meanwhile, are being 
asked to provide on-the-job training in a mar- 
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ketable skill for at least one Negro each. 
Through such efforts, the council hopes to 
reduce the high proportion of Negroes in 
North Tulsa—estimated at 65% of eligible 
workers—who are “underemployed” or job- 


less. 


engineer William E. Reynolds, pinpoints the 
!problem as he sits sipping coffee in a Tulsa 
diner. “A year and a half ago I wouldn’t 
have been able to eat here. Now that we've 
passed that hurdle, 90% of Tulsa’s Negroes 
still can't eat here. They can’t afford it.” 


has run head-on into the same problem. A 
few years ago he ran a youth employment 
service from his church and found jobs for. 
1,000 young Negroes in one year. But 4,000 
others went unplaced because they lacked 
skills. More recently, Mr. Sullivan and 400 
other Negro ministers were remarkably suc- 
cessful in organizing sporadic trade boycotts 
against Philadelphia companies believed to dis- 
criminate against Negroes in hiring. The boy- 
cotts were, in a way, too successful; not nearly 
enough qualified Negroes could be found to fill 
all the jobs that were opened to them. 


training program, Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center, in one of Philadelphia’s poorest 
neighborhoods. City businesses chipped in 
$250,000 worth of equipment for job training 
and counseled the center on the skills they 
needed most. Mr. Sullivan raised another 
$400,000 from foundations, churches, and door- 
to-door canvassing in Negro neighborhoods, 


16 months ago. Since then more than 400 
‘“eraduates’’ of the center have been employed 
| locally, and about 84% of those entering the 
program are assured of jobs when they finish. 


Conimon Ground 
Mr. Sullivan expects the enrollment to be 


In Philadelphia, the Rev. Leon H. Sullivan | 


So Mr. Sullivan started a massive adult} 


One of the organizers of the council, Negro|: 


and opened the center in an old police station |- 


? 


Uplift Negroes 


Housing Push 


dwellers to help them get rid of rats. 


neighborhood environment 


streets. 


market. 


Though employment and education are ma- 
jor self-help areas, there are as many other 
programs as there are Negro problems. In 
Washington, D.C., oe self-help group buys 
deteriorating tenements, refurbishes them with 
the help of neighborhood volunteers, and lowers 
the rent. Poison is also distributed to slum 


Other efforts to improve housing and the 
are going on in 
Pittsburgh, where residents of one neighbor- 
hood have repainted hundreds of their homes 
and hired a city planner to draft long-range 
community improvements; in Vine City, a 
Negro slum in Atlanta whose residents held 
a neighborhood carnival to raise funds and 
then cooperated on converting an old house 
into a community center with a children’s 
library; and in Jacksonville, where the new 
community group draws crowds at its weekly 
meetings and now sends committees to city hall 
to request improvements. Recently $10,000 was 
allocated for resurfacing some of the area’s 


' Besides their obvious benefits to the Negro 


; community, such self-help gti also give 


' the broad civil rights effort a quality it has 


- 


ee 


‘often lacked—continuity. Demonstrators come 
and go within a few weeks, often leaving 


they depart from a city. But self-helpers dig 
in for the long pull. 
Mr. Ickes in Tallulah wil] leave town soon 


: quadrupled within a year and plans to have 
110,000 Negroes in training within three years, 


as drafting, sheet-metal work and machine 
tooling. ‘‘This is one thing in which the white 
businessman and the militant Negro have a 
‘mutual interest,’’ says Mr. Sullivan. 
'Negro needs a job, and the white man can 
profit from a new customer.”’ 

Some bootstrap programs give Negroes not 
only jobs but a chance to actually run a busi- 
ness enterprise. In southwest Louisiana, the 
catalyst for one such project was a Negro 
_ | Catholic priest, the Rev. Albert McKnight, who 
recalls: “It was hard to preach the word of 
| God to people who were hungry.”’ . 


‘dition led to the formation of Southern Con- 
‘sumers’ Cooperative. Negro members pool 


The cooperative’s membership now stands at 
1,500, including some whites, and expansion in- 
to Mississippi, Arkansas and Alabama is 
planned. 


compared with 1,000 now learning such skills ' 


His search to improve their economic con-. 


their meager savings, and are granted in re- the rural South will probably be far slower 
turn loans at low interest rates. Last year SCC than in large urban centers. Before any such 
used its members’ funds to open a fruitcake ambitious 
‘factory in Lake Charles, La., to begin provid- effective, 
ing jobs for Negroes in both management and attitudes of abject subservience must be given 
' blue-collar positions. The factory began produc- confidence. This, in effect, is the major thrust 
‘tion last September and has expanded its line of Mr. Ic 
to include candy pralines and toasted spices. | 


j local Negroes to carry on CORE’s work there 
‘Artis Ray Dawson, a student in social work 
‘“The 


to continues his studies at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s law school in New York. But his in- 
fluence will be felt for a long time in this 
segregationist bastion. He’ll leave behind two 


attending a nearby college, and James Henry 
Williams, a construction worker. Through the 
summer, they have worked closely with him 
and other CORE staffers. Negro townspeople 
also can look for a measure of leadership to 
such men as barber Zelma Wyche. head of the 
Negro Steering Committee set up to work with 
CORE, and farmers of the area to the Rev. 
T. I. Isreal, a part-time preacher who farms 


cotton near here. Mr. Ickes encouraged him to]. 


run for an ASC post. 


CORE's self-help efforts in Tallulah indi-|. 


cate that the progress of such programs in 


programs as job training can be 
local Negroes long conditioned to 


This move, 


In Hartford, Conn., a group of Negroes is 
setting up Consumer Protection Clinics to ad- 
vise members of their race how to spend their 
moncy prudently, how to interpret and under- 
stand purchase contracts, and how to avoid 
traps laid by shady salesmen. The self-help 
Block Development project in East Harlem 
does not limit itself to encouraging Negroes to 
spruce up their apartments; it also works with 
drug addicts and is planning a cooperative food 


few concrete gains for local Negroes when}: 


kes’ work in Tallulah. | 


_- 


“Union Work 


One week recently, Mr. Ickes boned up 
on Roberts’ Rules of Order and then instructed 


‘@ group of Negro members of a local of} 


the International Woodworkers of America in 


how to run a union meeting. The local rep-/} 


resents 450 employes at a local factory, 80% 
of them Negroes, but its leadership has al- 
ways been dominated by the white minority. 


“The Negro members have been told they} 


were incompetent so long that they believed 
it,’ says Mr. Ickes. | | ae, 

Now the Negro members are stirring them- 
selves to act, prodded by Mr. Ickes. They are 


planning to ‘‘reorganize’’ the loca], possibly ‘ 


choosing Negroes to replace white officers. 
they believe, will give Negro 
workers a bigger selection of higher-paying 


jobs in the plant, as well as-a controlling |: 


voice in the local. 
Just recently, the Negro members spoke 


up for the first time at a meeting of the/| 


local, asking the president pointed questions 
about the union’s affairs. Infuriated, he left 
the meeting. A Negro committee also sought 
to talk to the plant superintendent, who 
avoided seeing them. One Negro then took 
the unprecedented step of calling the super- 
visor at home. This seems a small thing, 


but in a town where most Negroes still au-: 


ied 


tomatically call all white men “‘sir,”’ Mr. Ickes | 


reckons it considerable progress. 
Grocery Pay Doubled 

There are other signs of change, too. On 
the advice of CORE, Negro employes of a 
grocery store went to their employer and com- 
plained about their 50-cent hourly wage. He 
doubled their pay. A supermarket which had 
hired no Negroes employed two after CORE 
came in. Some Negro parents are ccnsider- 
ing requesting transfer of their children to 


white schools. Many more Negroes now get). 
door-to-door mail delivery, and Negro com-/}- 


are being formed to corner city and 
parish authorities on other problems. 

work, at least in the South, can be 
less dangerous for the civil-rights activist 


mittees 


than organizing demonstrations and sit-ins. In| 
Tallulah, Mr. Ickes is forced to function in|. 


an atmosphere of white hostility—which he 
meets with anything but meekness. A portly 
white matron glares at him outside the post- 
office, and he snaps: ‘‘What you staring at, 
Magnolia Blossom?’’ One day recently, a bul- 
let ripped through the tarpaper shack he uses 
as a headquarters and smacked into the chair 
he usually occupies. He was out seeing Negro 
farmers at the time. 


There are frustrations, too. Mr. Ickes frets | 
about apathy, and his efforts in Tallulah have}: 


met with opposition from a potential ally—E. L. 


Nolley, a grocery store owner who is presi- |' 


dent of the local Negro voter’s league. He be- 
lieves CORE’s wide-ranging efforts will flop, 
and urges that Negroes concentrate on voter 
registration. 
Dissension Elsewhere | 
There is dissension over bootstrap -efforts 
among civil-rights forces elsewhere, too. In 
Tulsa, Mr. Reynolds of the Community Devel- 
opment Council says civil rights groups there 
have been of little help to his group, and 
charges jealousy. Other leaders of civil rights 


‘groups fear, too, that a change in emphasis 


from ‘“‘headline’’ activities such as mass dem- 
onstrations to less ‘‘newsworthy”’ efforts will 
slow the flow of cash to the entire movement. 
Some argue further that uplifting the Negro 
should be the responsibility of the Government, 
and call for far more spending than is planned 
now. 

It is undeniable, however, that the self- 


help idea is gaining great momentum, not on! 
from local Negroes but among major elvil 
pis sane to Go Mr. Ickes’ work in Tallu- 
| es '8 participation. The same 
group also plans centers to | 
North and South into ‘political and community 
action’ forces. The 
and the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People are j 
a job-training program in 
NAACP is now setting 
and promoting community action projects. 


mobilize ghettos’ 


National Urban League 
jointly sponsoring 
Cleveland, and the 
up “citizenship clinics” 
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WHAT IS CORE DOING NOW? 


Floyd McKissick, National Director of the Congress of 


Racial Equality (CORE), has said: 


“Phase Two of the Civil Rights Movement 
means Total Equality. To achieve Total 
Equality, three elements are necessary -- 
an improved self image for minority pecple, 
development of economic power, 
development of politicel power.” 

From its inception, CORE has devoted its energies to 
combatting discrimination in public accommodations. The 
desegregation of Stoner Restaurant in Chicago by a group 
ef graduate students frem the University of Chicago, led 
by James Farmer, marked the beginning of a drive that con- 
tinues to this day. The Freedom Rides of the 1960's were 
an aspect of this part of the struggle. The Riders sought 
to achieve open accommodation in public vehicles and in 
restaurants and restrooms on the route of travel. sSuccesses 
have been many and, with the exception of a few recalcitrant 
southern areas, the struggle for public accemmodations had 
been won. This period, with its primary emphasis on direct, 
non-violent action and mass demonstrations, marked Phase I 
of the present-day civil rights movement. 

Phase II of the movement brings to bear on the more 


sophisticated aspects of the struggle. Organization of the 
potential economic and politicsl power of the Negro ghetto 


is essential to achieving total equality for minorities. In 
this phase, therefore, CORE is devoting most of its attention 
to community organization and to the development of political 


and eSonomic movements. 


IN THE SOUTH 
IN LOUISIANA, CORE maintains a southern office at New 


Orleans under the direction of Richard Haley. In 11 parishes 
of that State, CORE presently is active in organizing com 
munities around vetez registration and political action. 
These parishes incluce Clinton, Tallulah, Ferriday, Greens- 
boro, Monroe, Mirden, Opalusa, Jonesboro and New Orleans. A 
strong community group is working in Bogalusa, known as the 
Bogalusa Voters League. Originally organized by CORE task 
force workers, the League today is directed entirely by local 
leaders, with CORE personnel acting only asadvisors or con- 
sultants. 

John Hamilton, a COR# task force worker from Los Angeles, 
California, is collecting books end ecuipment for tne local 
library. In Opalusa, a sweet potato cooperative is being de- 
veloped. Farm laborers have bought land and are working it 
jointly and sellirg the produce for their owr benefit. 

Education is substandard in many of the parishes. Num- 
bers of youths lose considerable time from school in order 
to work on ferms. This is taken for grented -- indeed, it 
frequently is essertial under existing economic conditions 


if a family is to eat -- and no attempt to enforce compulsory 


! 
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education has ever been made. CORE continues organizing | 

the youth with a view to bringing about, through their pro- 
tests, the social changes which will eliminate this necessity. 
To focus attention on the need to improve the quality of the 
schools themselves, a mass demonstration by 15,000 students 
has been planned, to take place before the end of the current 
school year. If required, a boycott of schools will ensue. 

IN MISSISSIPPI, CORE continues to te most active in the 
Fourth Congressionei istrict. Mrs. Annie Devine, a CORE 
task force worker in chis area, has organized a sewing co- 
operative in the town of Canton. This group manufactures 
ledies* garments, for which a national market is being sought. 

Canton also beasvs a dynamic political werenent; The 
Reverend Clint Collier, a Negro Baptist minister, is running 
for Congress from the Fourth District, and Mrs. Devine ian 
other CORE persons are developing and managing his campaign. 
CORE has been able to enlist the help and support of the 
local people in Canton, as well as residents of the surround- 
ing rurel communities. 

A strong voter registration drive continues in this 
Congressienal District, with five staff workers and nine 
volunteers, 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA, James McCain, Assistant in charge of 
political activity to CORE’s National Director, is coordin- 
ating the candidacy of 11 Negroes for local, State and 


Federal offices. CORE trains the campaign managers and pre- 
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cinct workers. An intensive voter registration. drive to 


elect these candidates is under the leadership of Frank 
Rebinson, CORE field secretary. 

IN NORTH CAROLINA, Floyd McKissick, Nationel Director 
6f CORE, assisted in the formation, in Durham, of a cooper- 
ative of small farmers who thus were able to buy seed at 


low prices and to rent equipment to till the land. 


IN THE NORTH 


In virtually all urban areas in the North, COR? chapters 
are engaged in community organization. Implementing the 
decisions made at the Durham convention of 1965, the great 
political strength of the ghettos is being mobilized to conm- 
bat the social ills of ghetto living -- lack of employment, 
substandard wages, poor housing ard segregated, inadequate 
education. Herbert Callender, CORE's Director of Organiza- 
tion, is working with a group of sociologists and economists 
on plans for organizing welfare recipients on a national 
scale te press for an end to the present absolete eligibility 
provisigns ef the varieus States, and, ultimately, ts work 
teward a guaranteed annual income, 

Callender alsa has spearheaded a natinanal drive far the 
organization ef Negro building centracters, to exert pressure 
an the government fer an adequate slice #f the constructién 
dallar, wherever Federal funds are involved -- as in urban 
renewal, FHA, and other government-sponsored pregratns. In 


additign to increasing the economic power of these contractors, 
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the cnntractors represent a largely untapped source of appren- 
tice programs for minority youths. 

In all urban centers, CORE is becoming increasingly in- 
volved in the War on Poverty, seeking to implement Federal 
anti-poverty programs in a way that will reach the hard-core 
poor, and to make achievement of the "maxinum feasible parti- 
cipation of the poor” a reelity. Within this context, in- 
dividual cities have evolved campaigns for meeting their own 
most pressing problems. 

The CORE chapter in Washington, D. C., for example, is 
organizing communities around the issues of home rule and 
full employment. New York City chapters are working with 
community grouvs to eliminate the sluns of that city. On 
Long Island, CORE last year operated a Headstart program 
under Federal funding, and is working with the local school 
board to repeat the experience this year. 

In Boston, CORE activity has centered around consumer 
testing and education, A program of consumer education has 
been developed by this chapter which has received national 


attention, 


Other northern centers of CORE activity will be found 
in the Appendix, 


[IN THE WEST 
Chapters in NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, under the leadership 


of National Chairman Will Ussery, organized civil rights 


groups, churches and social clubs around the anti-poverty 
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progran. As a result, San Francisco is the only city in the 
country in which the community representatives are in the 
majority under the umbrella agency, and thus control the 


anti-poverty governing board. 


In Los Angeles, Herbert Mann, chairman of the employ- 


ment committee of the local chapter, with the cooperation 


of several labor unions, has developed the most effective : 


CORE employment committee in the nation. In 1955, discrimin- 
ation in employment was fought successfully in firms such 
eas Crown Zellerbach Paper Company, Norm's Restaurants, Dis- 
neyland, Bank of America, Safeway and Ralphs supermarket 
chains, Volkswagon Distributors and 100 other firms. The 
program is conting against other firms in the area. 

in the same city, Louis Smith, CORE field secretary, 


and Robert Heall,chairman of ¥=vac (a local civil rights org- 


-anization) have organized Operation Bootstrap -- a uniaue 

| self-help job development program. Following the Watts 
revolt of August 1965, when both City and State still failed 
to recognize tne urgency of the need for an apprentice pro- 
gram, Smith end Hall moved into the breach. Essentially, 


their program is one of trsining the unskilled, the unemployed 


and the under-employed on a large scale, with the support 

and assistance of local business and industry. As the first 
of a series of training centers, they have leased a building | 
in the heart of tke depressed district, and have developed 


a2 list of more than 1,000 prospective students eager for 
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training in saleable skills. Several local corporations have 
contributed machineg: for training, and other firms presently 
are being approached. 
Robert Salidow, with a task force from Los Angeles CORE, 
helped to organiZe agricultural workers at Delat®, California, 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Living and working with the strike. 
ing grepe pickers for a number of months, they collécted 
money ard food for the strikers and their families, helped 
to maintain the morale of these workers who were fighting <« 
systematic harassment and threats from the Growers’ Assoc- | 
iation, and trained the weivicedns in non-violent techniques. 
Solidow became the organizer for a national boycott against 
Schenley Industries, Inc., one of the two largest grape grow- 
ers in this area, As a result of this boycott, Schenley has 
recently signed an agreement to recognize the National Farm 
Workers dgssociation as the sole bargaining agent for its 
workers in the grape fields. (Q@hi'’s activity will continue > 


in the fight cf the grape pickers against other members of 


the Growers’ Association. 


TARGET CITY -- BALTIMORE 


A new concept for CORE’s action programs is the estab- 


lishment of a “Target City.” Baltimore, Maryland has been 
selected as the first, The problems in Baltimore center | 
around employment, education, housing and police malpractice, 
There are approximately 400,000 Negroes in Baltimore out of 


a total population of 1,900,000, The unemployment rate of 
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the Negro community is more than twice that of the white con- 


munity, and some 25 percent of employed Negro males receive 
wages of less than $3,000 per year. Slum conditions are so 
bad and housing is so dilapidated and so substandard, that 
a major effort by CGRE is being directec toward the achieve- 
ment of decent housing in Baltimore. Welfare recipients are 
being organized so that they can seek employment more effect- 
ively, and so that they can receive the widest possible 
benefits from agencies which deal with their present plight. 
National firms with facilities in Baltimore will be under 
attack whenever it is found that their employment practices 
are discriminatory. These attacks will not be restricted 
to the Baltimore area; national firms with headquarters or 
offices in Baltimore will feel the impact of boycott and 
demonstration at their other facilities throughout the country 
until the inequities are corrected, 

CORE elready has e sizable force in the city of Balti- 


more, gathering statistics and doing research in various 


aspects of discrimination. Much larger forces will be sent 


in after the data have been gathered. 


The Maryland Freedom Union 


One of the projects begun by CORE in Baltimore is the 
establishment of an independent union to orgenize workers in 
nursing homes, leundries and other areas in which the nin- 


imum wage scale does not apply. In addition, they are org- 


anizing workers in such establishments as department stores 
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and automobile service agencies, in which the minimum wage 
scale legally does apply, but is ignored by owners and man- 
agers. 

Twenty-year-old Vivian Jones, a Negro resident of the 
Baltimore ghetto, is the President of the Meryland Freedom 
Union. Michael Flugeg, 2l-year-old anthropology senior at 
Columbia University and former chairman of the Columbia 
University CORE chapter, joined forces with a CORE field 
secretary end organized the project last February. Miss Jones 
hed been working in the Bolton Nursing Home, where conditions 
were comparable to those in the Lincoln Memorial Nursing 5 Stowe 
Home. In the latter establishment, personnel were not paid 
with any regularity, and when four attendants were dismissed 
abruptly, the rest followec them out. Miss Jones, seeing 
no immediate prospect of any improvement in conditions at 
the Bolton Nursing Home or any other in Baltimore, left her 
employment and began to participate in the Union's efforts 
to organize all workers in this field. 

Negro workers in the largest chain of department stores 
serving the Negro neighborhood have been receiving wages of 
65 cents per hour, despite provisions of the Minimum Wage 
Law, and constitute another major target of the Union's 
efforts. To date, all the employees of one department store 
in this chain have signed with the Maryland Freedom Union, 
and NLRB elections are to be held. (At the beginning of the 


Union drive, the menager of this store called in all regular 
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workers and offered them a pay raise to $1.25 per hour for 


regular ewployees and $1.00 per hour for temporary employees 


-- if they would refrain from joining the Union. The work- 


ers, reasoning that if the mere threat of organization could 
result in such a drastic change, presenting a united union 
front could bring them even greater benefits, promptly joined 
the Union en masse,_ 


Open Occupancy Project 


This project is directed toward acquiring homes for 
Negroes in the middle-income bracket. Picketing hes been 
going on each weekend since August 1965 at Horizon House, a 
high rise building of approximately 100 apartments, located 
at Calvert and Chase streets. The manager of this building, 
Robert Gorn, is president of the Baltimore Apartment House 
Association. The Baltimore chapter of CORE had attempted 
to negotiate with him in July 1965, and found him intransigent 
on the matter of renting to Negroes. Picketing will continue 
until open occupancy is established in this building. Follow- 
ing this, discrimination in other living complexes will be 
attacked similarly. | 


Community Organization 


Walter Brooks, a Project Director for Target City, Balt- 
imore, has a staff of three CORE field secretaries and six 
volunteers from the Baltimore ghetto. Extensive community 
organization has begun, Forty-five civil rights, church and 


social organizations have been combined under Brooks’ lead- 
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ership to form two Federations -- an East Baltimore Federation 


and a West Baltimore Federation. On one level, Brooks con- 

tinues his efforts to bring together the existing organizZza- 

tions of the Baltimore ghetto, and, in addition, is training 
workers to use the block association method to organize | 

community residents on a house-to-house basis, The primary 

objective of the Federations and block associations is to 


gain political power to end the syndrome of powerlessness 


in the ghetto. 


As, in the past, CORE has provided the initiative for 
all civil rights organizations, so it intends to continue to 
provide the leadership in this new phase of civil rights 


activities in the march to Total Equality. 
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CORE CHAPTERS (NORTH EAST REGION) 
Regions : SOUTHEAST: SOUTHERN : WEST: MIDWEST : 
NEW YORK: — _— a a sai se ssitientiadlieiaiattincthtniniattaitin amma 
Bronx CORE Brooklyn CORE New York CORE 


1301 Boston Road 
Brons, New York 
Sol Herbert, Chmn. 


Queens CORE 

185-02 Hilbourn Ave. 
Hollis, New York 
Lon Deleon, Chmn. 


Ossining CORE 

14 Charter Circle 
Ossining, New York 
Breness Smith, Chmn. 


New Rochelle CORE 
506 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Malcolm William, Chmn. 


Ulster County CORE 
109 S. Manor Ave. 
Kingston, New York 
Tom Greene, Chmn. 


Niagara Falls CORE 
2498 Reynolds St, 
Miagara Falls, N.. Y. 


Everett Williams, Chmn. 


Utica CORE 
423 Blandina 
Utica, New York 


William Bell, V.Chnn. 


Buffalo CORE 

1536 Jefferson Ave. 
Buffalo, New York 
James Brewer ,Chmn. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City CORE 
RT. 1 Box 61 

Fire Road : 
Abscon, New Jersey 
George Hackley 


Camden CORE 

1202 S. Broadway 
Camden, New Jersey 
R, Nesmith 


448 Nostrand Ave. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Major Owens, Chmn. 


Staten Island CORE 
P.O. Box 74 
Staten Island, N.Y. 
Herbert Hines, Chmn. 


Suffolk County CORE 
1531 Straight Path 
Wyandanch, Long Island 
Henry G.Smith, Jr. Chmn. 


Mt. Vernon CORE 

25 Madison Street 

Mt. Vernon, New York 
Isabell Hawkins, Chmn. 


William L. Moore CORE 
110 Susquehanna Street 
Binghampton, New York 
Rev. Harry Thor, Chmn. 


Schenectady CORE 

944 Strong Street 
Schenectady, New York 
Joseph Allen, Chmn. 


Yonkers CORE 

28 Clinton Street 
Yonkers, New York 
Albert Jackson, Chmn. 


Syracuse CORE 

326 Tallman Street 
Syracuse, New York 
Pete Peterson, Chmn. 


Monmouth County CORE 
1109 Sewall Avenue 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Herman Robinson, Chmn. 


Elizabeth CORE 

856 E. Jersey Street 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Arthur Johnson, Chmn. 


307 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 
Roy Innis, Chmn. 


Boro Hall Committee 
130 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

Jesse Roberts, Chmn. 


Brooklyn College CORE 
205-15 lllth Avenue 
Hollis, Long Island 
Lois Butler, Chmn. 


Columbia University CORE 
204 West 108th Street — 
New York, New York 
Jeffrey Nichols 


N.Y. University CORE 
$49 East llth Street 
New York, New York 
Jerry Borenstein 


Long Island CORE 

14 N. Franklin Street 
Hempstead, New York 
David Thompsen, V. Chmn. 


Rockland County CORE 

84 8. Franklin Street 
Nyack, New York | 
Dr. Charles James, Chmn. 


Bergen County CORE 

35 Humphrey Street 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Theodore Dean 


Morris County CORE 
40 Circle Road 

Florham Pack, New Jersey 
Bonnie Barrow, V. Chmn. 


New Jersey Continued 
NORTH EAST REGION 


Middlesex County CORE 
1 Finch Street 


Metuchen, New Jersey 
Willie F. Williams,Chmn. 


Passaic County CORE 
203 Sumner Street 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Ed Carter,Chmn. 


Massachusetts 
Boston CORE 


373 Bluehill Ave. 
Roxbury, ‘Mass 


Millicent Carpenter, Chmn. 


Pennsylgania 

Carlise CORE 

132 W. Penn Street 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Mervin Hodge,Vice Chnmn. 


York CORE 
349 S. Duke St. 


York, Pa. 
Ted Holmes, Chmn. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport CORE 
P.O. Box 805 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Frank Welcome, Chmn. 


Norwalk CORE 

7 Elm Street 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Waverly, Yates, Chmn. 


Washington D.C. CORE 
Washington D. C. CORE 


128 Florida Avenue, N, W. 


Washington, D.C. 
Roena Rand, Chmn. 


Maryland 


Annapolis CORE 
843 Spa Road 
Annapolis, Md. 


Alexander J.Wiseman,Chmn. 


Newark-Essex CORE 
136 W. Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
Fred Means, Chmn. 


West Essex CORE 

Main Post Office 

Box 414 | 
East Orange, New Jersey 
Peter Cole, Chmn. 


Springfield CORE 

22 Hancock Street 
Springfield 9, Mass. 
Ben Swan, Chmn. 


Chester, Pennsylvania CORE 


512 W. 6th Street 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
John Chambers lst Chmn. 


Pittsburgh CORE 
2132 Centre Ave, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Nicholas Flournoy, Chmn. 


Bloomfield, CORE 

38 Merriam Ave. 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 
Herbert Wright, Chmn. 


Waterbury CORE 
P.O. Box 782 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Thelma T.Sims,Chmn. 


Suburban Washington, CORE 


5600 47th Avenue 
Riverdale, Md. 
Michael Tabor, Chm. 


Baltimore CORE 

2316 West North Ave. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
James Griffen, Chmn, 


Plainfield CORE 

696 W. 8th St. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Clarence Wrea, Chmm, 


Sommerset County CORE 
399 Franklyn Blvd, 
Sommerset, N. J. 
Ronald Copeland, Chmm. 


Philadelphia CORE 
2229 Broad Street 
Philadelphia Pa. 
Bill Mathais, Chmn. 


New Haven CORE 
154 Dixwell Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Virginga Lewis Chmn. 


Maryland 


Calvert County CORE 
Hunt ing town 

Calverty County, Md. 
Charles Howe, Chmn. 


Baltimore County CORE 
200 Ko Ko Lane 
Baltimore Md. 21216 
Baltimore Md. 21216 
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RHODE_ISLAND 


Providence CORE 

191 Camp Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Herbert Bickford 


SOUTH EAST REGION 
| Marginia 
Charleston West Va. CORE Huntington CORE West Va.State College 
514 Broad St. | 1816 Eighth Ave. CORE 
Charleston 1, West Va. on Huntington, West Va. 203 Hill Hall 


Elizabeth Harden Gilmore, Chmn. Elizabeth A. Johnson,Chmm. Institute, West Va. 
Juliette Burell, Sec. 


Wheeling, West Va. CORE 
610 S. Front St. | 
Wheeling West Va. 

Gene Kuhn, Coor.Sec'y 


; North Carolina 

; 

€heapel Hill CORE Durham, N.C. CORE Gastonia CORE 
1374; North Merritt Mill Road 213% W. Main St. 308 West Allison St. 
Cn-pel HLilT, North Carolina 27514 Durham, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. | 
4%: art Amen, External Coordinator David Riley, Chmn. Samuel E. Barnette, Co-Ch. 

: G:eensbore, North Cérolina CORE High Point CORE Onslow County CORE 
793 S, Henry Blvd. P.O. Box 1283 Route 2, Box 384 
Greensboro, North Carolina High Point, N. C. Jacksonville, N.C. 
Pinkney moses, Ist Vice Chm. | Brenda J.Fountain Vi-Chmn. Alexander Still, Chmn. 
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Raleigh CORE 


1425 ¥. Lene Street 
Raleicn, North Carolina 
Join Wil:liams, Chmn. 


outh Carolina 
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Chaz lecton, S. C. CORE Marion CORE Pageland, S.C.CORE 
zl caxuen Street Route 1, Box 220 Post Office 
Chazivsto, S$. C. | Marion, S.C. Pageland, S. C. 
few. Traak McKenzie, Chmn, Marvin Gurley, Asst.Sec'y  Rev.J.D.McManus,Chmn. 
| Roc}: Hill Friendship College CORE Rock Hill CORE St.George CORE 
tf Roel. dill, South Carolina . 435 South Trad Street 107 Franklin St. 
. krisotskip Junior College Rock Hill S. C. St.George, S.C. 
i Mr. C. 2, Turner Walter Robinson,Contact F2..Genever Tracey, Contac 
| Sunstes COKE Flordia Dunnellon, Fla. CORZ Miami CORE 
| Lis-B Walker Ave. P.O. Box 771. P.O. Box 6096 Station 
Sumter, S. C, or Dunnellon, Fla. 
Josie B. Rogers, President John Wesley Bostick, Chmn, Miami, Florida 


Peter Christiansen, 
Co-Chmn. 


Illinois 


Chicago, I1l1. CORE 
6421 S, Laflin St. 
Chicago, I1l. 

Robert L. Lucas, Chmn. 


East St. Louis CORE 
1324 East Broadway 
East St.Louis, Ill. 
Mr. Homer Randolpia, Chmn. 


Missouri 


St. Louis CORE 
P.O. Box 2294 
St. Lovis Missouri 
Bill Bailey, Chmn., 


Iowa 
Quint City CORE 
719 Warren St. 


Davenport, Iowa 
Raymond C, Carter,Chmn, 


Kentucky 


- Covington CORE 


MID WEST REGION Continued 


Madison County CORE 
Luziel Woaten, Chmn. 
130 Hill Street 
Madison, Ill. 


St. Louis County CORE 
4915 A Terry 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Paul Rhiney, Chmn. 


Des Moines CORE 
1608 + 44th St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Edna Griffin, Chmn. 


Lexington CORE 


15 Booker T. Washington Center P.O. Box 498 


New Port Ky. 
Wanda Stowers, Corr.Sec'y 


Louisville CORE . 
Student Leader 
411 South 27th St. 
Louisville 12 Ky. 
Clarence Glenn 


Indiana 


Indianapolis CORE 

P.O. Box 923 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Donald Bundles, V.-Chmn. 


Michigan 


Ann Arber CORE 

P.O. Box 1844 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Carrol Sulzner, Recd. Secy, 


Grand Rapids CORE 

525 Morris Ave. S.E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mrs. Tom Marchand,Chmn. 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Ronald Berrye, Act.Chmn. 


Richmond, Ky. CORE 
1210 East Main St. 
Richmond, Kentucky 
Beatrice Huguely, Chmn, 


Battle Creek CORE 

263 N. Wood St. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
Herman, McGee, Chmn. 


Harvey CORE 

15131 So, Halsted 

Harvy Illinois 

John C.Herbert, Jr.Chmn. 


Independence CORE 

512 W. Saint Charles 
Independence, Mo. 
Virginia Jacobs, Chmm. 


Kansas City CORE 
1505 E, 12th St. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
John Kratochvil, Chmm, 


Louisville CORE 

RT. 1 Box 301 

Elizabeth Town, Ky. 
Kerwin D. Kerr, Vi.Chmn. 


Madison Co. CORE 

200 So. Holloway St. 
Henderson, Ky. 

Ester Grant Thomas, Mem. 


Detroit CORE 
8906 12th St. 
Detreit, Michigan 
Al Roberts, Chmn. 
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California 


Bakersfield, Calif. CORE 
208 Madison Street 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Estelle Mathews, Chmn. 


Los Angeles CORE 
5122 South Avalon 
Los Angeles, Calif/ 
Alice Trivedi, Chmn. 


Mid-Penisula CORE 

1637 Bay Road 

E. Palo Alto, Calif. 

Penny Vickery, Corres.Sec'y 


Oroville CORE 
Oroville, Calif. 
3180 Columbia Ave. 
James Harris, Chmn. 


Pomona Valley CORE 
P.O, Box 542 

Pomona, Calif. 
Rev,cecil Murray, Chmn. 


Sacramento, CORE 

3071. Wexwick Avenue 
cacramenco, Calif. 
Georgie Bradford, Vi-Chmn. 


San Fernando Valley CORE 
P.O. Box 695 

Fasoiua, Calif. 

F2on cerrett, Chmn. 


vanta Clara Valley CORE 
206 Cakland Avenue 

San Jose, Calif. 

Andy Montgomery, Chmn. 


Ctoa.kton CORE 

Y.9. Box L7ti 

Geokton, Calif. 

Rev. denry J. White, Chmn. 


Colnrodo 


pouider CORE 

915 Taiversity 
Heould2r, Colorodo 
Davida Covin, Vice-Ch. 


Berkeley Campus CORE 
P.O. Box 162 

Berkeley, California 
Dick Broadhead, Chmn. 


L.A. State College CORE 
1901 West Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 62 Calif. 
James Newby, Chmn. 


Oakland CORE 

3534 Telegraph Ave. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Eugene A, Drew, Chmn. 


Palm Springs CORE 
P.O. Box 2916 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


Wardell Ward, lst Vi-Chmn. 


Richmond CORE 

c/o Savanna Billo 
3305 Florida Ave. 
Richmond, Calif. 
Samuel Burns, Chmn. 


San Bernardino, CORE 
2036 Magnolia Street 
San Berndrdino, Calif. 


Willie R. Wilbourn, Chmn. 


San Francisco CORE 
1636 O'Farrell St. 
San Francisco. Calif. 
Bill Bradley, Chmn. 


Santa Monica CORE 
P.O. 794 
Venice, Calif. 


Rev. Dwight V. Kyle, Chmn. 


Denver CORE 

P.O. Box 7011 

Park Hill Station 
Denver, Colorado 
Raymond Sturart, Chmn. 


Berkeley CORE 

3219 Adeline Street 
Berkely 3, California | 
Bishop Burroughs, Chmn. 


Marin County CORE 
P.O. Box 34 

Marin City, Calif. 
John Gardenhire, Chmn. 


Orange County CORE 
517 S. Wood St. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Oree Dyes. Chmn. 


‘Pasadena CORE 


Box 96-C 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Dr.Jermiah W. Moore.Chmn. 


Riverside, Calif.CORE 
2954 Anna Street 
Riverside, Calif. 
Ben Whittington, Chmn. 


Sen Dieso CORE 
2965 Imperial Ave. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Harold Brown, Chmn. 


Santa Barbara CORE 
1125 B Punta Gorde St. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Jan2s A. Moore, Chmn. 


S. Alameda CORE. 
27293 Parkside Dr. 
Hayward mCalif. 
Jim Forsyth. Chmn. 


Gree‘gy CORE _. 
Wesley Foundation 
1634 9th Avenue 
Greeley. Colorodo 
Auna Davis, Aetion Chmn. 
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Richland, CORE Seattle CORE 
1022 Smith — P.O. Box 299 
Richland, Washington Seattle, Washington 
Herbert Jones, Chmn. John Cornethan, Chmn, 
Eugene CORE 

P.O. Box 1544 


_ Eugene, Oregon 
' Clyde Deberry, Vice Chnn. 


Arizona 

Phoenix CORE Tuscon CORE 
1324 W. Buckeye Rd. P.O. Box 4931 
Phoenix, Arizona College Station 
Austin Coleman, Chmn. Tucson ‘Arizona 


Robert Williamson Vice-Chmn. 
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__WHERE IS DEMOCRACY 


CORE OFFERS AN ANSWER 


Democracy is that form of society....in which every man has a change 
and knows it. 
James Russell Lowell 


Democracy is liberty plus economic security. We Americans wants 
to pray, think as we please—and eat regular. 


Maury Maverick 


WHAT CORE WANTS is no secret, Nor is it anything strange or new. 
CORE simply wants for all Americans, eegardless of race or creed, 
their constitutional rights and guarantees, But it wants these as 
a reality in terms of jobs, housing, education and a fair chance at 
all the opportunities of American life. 


pay centruy ago, after the Emancipation Proclamation, Wendell Phillips 
said, “the prociamation frees the slave but ignores the Negro." CORE 
says, "The Negro will no longer, can no longer, be ignored," CORE 
seeks not only an end to the formal segregation practiced in the South, 
but to the de facto segregation that exists in the North, It wants an 
American in which race or creed will be neither asset nor handicap. 


There's an old syaing. “Wanting won't make it so," CORE was founded in 
1942 to ranslate "wants" into action. In the words of James Farmer, 
CORE's founder and now it national director, its purpose was "to 
substitute bodies for exhortation." Its special technique has been 

a militant non-violence. The effectiveness of this technique, hin 
compelling .action to end discrimination, was demonstrated by CORE in 
dozens of communities before it attracted national attention by the 
CORE-iéed Freedom Rides, the lunmah counter "sit ins" and the massive 


Birmingham demonstrations. 


CORE does not advocate demonstrations for their wwn sake. It aims always 
at tangible results. CORE victories have included desegregation of bus 
lines and termininals, lunah counters, theatres and swimming pools— many 
of these in the deep South. It has broken through the color barrier in : | 
housing developments, and its action program has persuaded numerous firms 
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to open jobs to Negroes. Its activities, oftemi unmpublicized, crisscross 
the country, from Mississippi to Chicago, from _New York to Los Angeles. 


CORE's major emphasis is on the fundamental problems of voter regi«< 
stration, Negro emploument and integration of schools and public 
accommodations, As a result of a voter registration campaign in South 
Carolina, Negro voters in one precinct elected 16 to 1/ representatives 
to the Democratic county convention. In Columbia, the Negro vote was 
decisive in defeating a segregationist candidate for mayor. 


MILITANT non-violentethas transformed the whole struggle for Negro 
equality. It has extended the struggle from the courts to the streets. 
It has enabled a large, and steadily growing, number of people, Negro 
and White, to participate in the struggle in an important and useful 
way, As a result, barriers, once considered so formidable, are now 
beginning to crumble all over America, But obviously much remains to 
be done, CORE invites your participation. 


CORE is an inter-racial organization with religiou affiliation, It is 
open to anyone who will adhere to CORE's rules. The only people not 
welcome in CORE are "those Americans whose loyalty is primarily to a 
foreign power and those whose tactics and beliefs are contrary to 
democracy and human values." CORE believes that militant non-violent, 


to be effective, must also be responsible. It expects all members to 


respect basic action principles: 


Investigate the facts carefully befoer deciding whether or not racial 
injustice exists in a given situation 


Avoid malice and hatred toward any group or individual. Never use 
malicious slogans or labels to discredit an opponent. 


Meet anger in the spirit of good will and creative reconciliation. 
Submit to assault without retaliation, Submit to assault without 
retaliation. This is the essenee of non-violence, 


CORE believes that equality for all is a cuse that demands the support 
of all Americans, Wégro and white, who value the democzatic printtpies 


on which this country is founded, It is not someone else's responsibility. 
It is ours, whoever we are. | 


We better know there is a fire whence we see much smoke rising than we 
could know it by one or two witnesses swearing to it,” Abraham Lincoln 
wrote. "The witnesses may commit perjury, but the smoke cannot.” The 
smoke of Negro Protest is now rising all acress the American horiZon. 
Only the foolish will wait to see the flames. 


Congress of Racial Equality (1963) 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, New Yprk 10030 
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Two CORE Freedom Riders Convicted in Mississippi 
United States Supreme Court Appeal Planned 


Jackson, Misse, Aug 28: The first two Freedom Riders to appeal their con- 
victions for breach of the peace were convicted by all white juries after 
CORE attornies had protested systematic exclusion of Negroies from juries. 


CORE Field Secretary Henry Thomas AND Miss Julis A&ron were sentenced by 
Judge Russell Moore to a four month term and a fine of $200. They were 
originally sentenced to a two-month suspended sentence and a fine of $200. 


Bond was set at $2000 for Thomas and $1,500 for Julia Aaron. Miss Aaron, , : 
an active member of the New Orleans CORE, announced that she would not 
ask CORE to pay the bond but would rather return to jail. 


Completion of the allewhite allemale jury was made in the Thomas case after [ 
the jufge said that the case had nothing to do with race. Two Negroes on the 4 
venire of the Aaron trial were challenged by the state. 


CORE special counsel William Kunstler brought out testimony that Negroes had 


been systematically excluded from juries. 


Negro witnesses who testified they had never been called for jury duty ine 
cluded Dr. A. He McCoy, 60, a dentist registered to vote for thirty years; 

the Reve Re Le Te Smith, 57, registered thirty-six years and M. Jd. lyells, 57, 
a high school teacher registered fourteen years. 


Among the lawyers asked whether they knew of Negroes serving on trial juries 


in criminal cases was former District Sttorney Julian Alexander. He testi- 
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High Court Frees 
6 Freedom Riders 


Washington, D.C., June 8: The Supreme Court set aside the convictions of 
six CORE Freedom Riders who had tried to desegregate a bus terminal in 


Shreveport, Louisiana. 


The court acted summarily, granting a petition for review and going ahead 
to decide the case without hearing argument. It said that there was no 
evidence to support the charge -- breach of the peace -- on which the 


riders had been convicted. 


The arrests and convictions in this case followed a pattern that had oc- 
curred elsewhere in the South, notably in Jackson, Mississippi and Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Negroes went into a "white" terminal waiting room and 
were charged with breach of peace when they refused to obey a police order 


to leave, 
é 


In Jackson\270 persons -- white and Negro -- have been convicted of dis- 


turbing the peace on freedom rides. 


The decision makes it all but certain that all of these convictions will 
eventually be reversed. But there still may be a long legal process to go 


through before the charges are dismissed. 


The Mississippi convictions, for example, are now on appeal to a state 
Circuit Court. From there they must go to the state Supreme Court before 


they can be brought to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The state courts could, of course, recognize the import of today’s decision. 
But if they do not, the defendants must go through the lengthy appeal 
process. Each is free on $1,500 bond, which had to be posted in cash 


because Mississippi bondsmen will not provide bail bonds in sueh racial 


cases. 


National Director James Farmer of CORE said he hoped other Southern courts 
"seeking to preserve segregation” would recognize that their tactics had 


"reached the point of no return.” 


More-More-More 
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The incident involved in the decision occurred early on the morning of 


August 4, 1961, in the Continental Trailways Bus depot in Shreveport. 


The six Negroes drove up to the depot in a car. Four -- Levert H. Taylor, 
chairman of Shreveport CORE; Harold L. Bethune, Delores McGinnie and Marie 
McGinnie <= walked into the "white"” waiting room. The two others David | 


James Dennis, CORE field secretary and Harry Blake, remained in their car. 


The police had been notified, they said, by anonymous telephone calls, and 
several officers were waiting in the terminal. The chief of police of 
Shreveport, Harvey D. Teasley, walked up and asked the four Negroes why 
they were there. They said they were waiting for a bus to Jackson, 


Mississippi, and wanted travel information. 


Chief Teasley told them to go to the "colored™” waiting room. When they 
refused, he ordered them to leave and then had them arrested, along with the 


two others waiting in the car outside, 


In its opinion the Supreme Court said there was "no evidence of violence” 
in the terminal. The Negroes were "quiet, orderly and polite,” the court 
said, and some onlookers who did become “restless” moved on when told to do 


so by the police. 


But the Louisiana trial court said that the mere presence of Negroes in a 
white waiting room made a breacit of the peace “likely and imminent and 


probable." 


The six Negroes were convicted and given varying sentences ranging up to 


three months in jail and a $200 fine. 


In reversing the convictions the Supreme Court cited its Louisiana sit-in 


decision of last December. It reversed a group of breach-of-the-peace 


‘convictions then because there was no evidence to support them. 


Today, as in those sit-in cases, the court said, “the only evidence to 


‘support the charge was that petitioners were violating a custom that seg- 
regated people in waiting rooms according to their race, a practice not 


allowed in interstate transportation facilities by reason of Federal law." 


More=-More -More 
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At this point in the opinion there was a significant footnote. 


It cited a decision of 1917 in which the Supreme Court struck down a 
Louisville, Kentucky ordinance providing for racial zoning in the city. 
The ordinance had been defended as necessary to maintaining the peace, but 
on court answered, in the passage quoted below: 

“That there exists a serious and difficult problem arising from a feeling 
of race hostility which the law is powerless to control, and to which it 
must give a measure of consideration, may be freely admitted. But its 
solution cannot be promoted by depriving citizens of their constitutional 


rights." 


By printing that passage, the court seemed to be warning the South that if 
Negroes’ exercise of their constitutional rights led to tension, the police 
would have to prevent violence by some method other than that of denying 


the Negroes their rights. 


The petition for review of the Louisiana conviction was filed by Carl 
Rachlin, CORE general counsel of New York. An opposing brief came from 


Louisiana's Attoriucy General, Jack P.F. Gremillion. 
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Two Quit Human Relations Group 
After CORE Protest 


Louisville, Ky., June 8: Two merchants who operate segregated businesses 
have resigned from the newly-created Human Relations Commission here 


following protests from the Louisville CORE group. 


They are Harold "Pee Wee" Reese, former Brooklyn Dodger shortstop, who 
operates a segregated bowling alley and Albert Grisanti, owner of a seg- 
regated restaurant. A desk clerk at the bowling alley, Ted Bergen, ad- 
mitted to the press that since its opening last August, the establishment 


had refused to admit Negroes. 


While pointing out that the Commission has not been granted sufficient 


powers, CORE has welcomed its creation as a beneficial first step. 


Presently, the group is engaged in a non-buying campaign aimed at getting 
Coca Cola and Sealtest Products to adopt a fair employment policy. Most of 
the businesses in the Negro section, from 45th and Greenwood to 32nd and 
Greenwood are cooperating with the campaign. One exception is the Greenwood 


Pharmacy at 32nd, which has been picketed as a consequence, 
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CORE Pickets Hamburger Chain 
Greensboro, N.C.,-= On June 9, four CORE groups in North Carolina picketed 
drive-ins of the McDonald Hamburger chain demanding that they be desegregated. 


Coordinating the action was CORE Field Secretary, B. Elton Cox. 


Four ministers were among the 27 persons who picketed here in Greensboro. 


Other picket lines and protest actions took place in Durham, High Point 


and Burlington-Graham. 


One of the picket signs at High Point said: "Mc!--Don't Set America Back-- 
Get on the Right Track."' A number of passing drivers slowed down or stopped 
to observe the pickets. By quitting time, a group of white youths had 


assembled on the drive'in's parking space, but there was no incident. 
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Baltimore Restaurants Desegregate 
Ending Long CORE Action Campaign 


Baltimore, Md., June 14, -- The recent desegregation of local restaurants, 


following passage of a city law against discrimination in public accomodations : 
ends an action campaign which Baltimore CORE started more than nine years ago. 


Early in 1953, 7 years before the southwide lunchcounter sit-in movement, 
a newly-formed CORE group in Baltimore launched its campaign which in 
addition to the downtown section included the vicinity of Morgan State College, 


After several leaflet distributions, Woolworth's and Kresge'’s changed their 
policies. Then, came Shulte-United and McCrory’s. The lone holdout 

was Grant's--and this required a major effort. In the late fall, CORE 
initiated a program of weekly sit-ins. By late spring, Grant's changed 
policy and the variety store lunchcounter desegregation was somplete. Then, 
after 8 months of negotiations with CORE, Read Drug & Chemical Co. desegre- 


gated lunchcounters at its 37 stores. 


In December 1956, CORE started its first action at a white tablecloth restau- 
rant--Wilsons. While the campaign was not immediately successful, within 
two years the restaurant changed policy. However, opening the eating places-- 


other than lunchcounters--proved a long and arduous task. 


Mass sit-ins and picketing started last Yovember 11. The Freedom Ride 
scheduled for that date on U. S. Route #40 had been called off when half of 
the restaurants along the highway agreed to desegregate and many of the pro- 
spective Freedom Riders decided to concentrate on the city of Baltimore in- 
stead. Since that date, there have been repeated mass demonstrations in 
which CORE and other organizations participated and a number of arrests on 
"trespass" charges. These cases are being appealed by CORE'’s local attorney, 


Solomon Baylor. 


Finally, the city passed the public accomodations law and tests have shown 


that the restaurants are complying. 
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56 Southern Howard Johnsons Open 


Since CORE Announces Freedom Highways 


New York City, June 14: In the past two months, since announcement of 
CORE's forthcoming Freedom Highways project, 56 Howard Johnson restaurants 


in 3 southern states have adopted a nondiscriminatory serving policy. 


This was announced by James Farmer, CORE National Director, following a 


testing survey along major highways in five southeastern states. 


Most of the restaurants which have changed policy -- 43 in all -- are 
located in Florida, The remaining 13 are in Virginia and North Carolina. 
In South Carolina and Georgia, the Howard Johnson's eating places still 


refuse to serve Negroes. 


The testing survey was made by CORE Field Secretaries, B. Elton Cox, 
Jerome Smith and Henry Thomas under the direction of CORE Program 
Director Gordon Carey. The latter has had one negotiation session with 


the Howard Johnson management. 


The Freedom Highways project, set for July and August, is aimed at ending 


discrimination at Howard Johnson restaurants on all major southem highways. 
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"Criminal Anarchy" Case Postponed Till Fall 


Baton Rouge, Lae, June 21: The “criminal anarchy” case against Ronnie 


Moore has been postponed a second time -- until September 13. Originally 


the trial had been set for May 28 and then for June 13. 


The cases against Charles McDew and Robert Zellner of SNCC have been ade 


journed indefinitely and “criminal anarchy” charges against Weldon Rougeau 


of CORE and Dion Diamond of SNCC have been dropped. | } 


In a recent speech here, CORE National Director James Farmer pointed out: 
"Neither the city of Baton Rouge nor the state of Louisiana is an island 


secure from the tides of protest." 


CORE has been conducting a nationwide protest campaign against Louisiana's : 
attempt to use the "criminal anarchy” law to obstruct civil rights. The 


law carries a maximum of 10 years in jail. 


Moore was arrested January 18 for “trespassing” on the property of Southern 
University, from which he had been expelled for trying to desegregated 
Baton Rouge lunch counters. The charge was changed to “criminal anarchy” 


a month later as CORE prepared to put-up bail on the “trespassing” count. 
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Win Housing Sit-Ins On Both Coasts 


New York, N.Y., June 22: Within the same week, CORE groups won two housing 
sit-ins at opposite ends of the countrys: One on the east coast, the other 


on the west coast. 


The east coast sit-in took place in Brooklyn, New York. It lasted five days 
and two hours and involved 200 Negro and white CORE members who were either 
sitting-in, picketing the building or picketing the landlord's residence. 
The sit-in ended when the landlord rented an apartment to Rudolph and 


William White, who had previously been turned away because they are Negroes. 


The west coast sit-in was conducted in San Jose, California, lasted only 
one day and involved some 20 CORE members. The victim of discrimination 
in this case was not a U.S. Negro but a native of British Guiana working as 
a psychologist at Agnew State Hospitals; Dr. Winston Rankin. The sit-in 
ended when he and his family obtained the house of their choice in the 


Willow Vale housing development. 
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King, Golden To Address CORE Convention 


Miami, Fla., June 22: Martin Luther Kine, Jr. and Harry Golden will be 
main speakers at CORE's 20th annual convention to be held at Bay Shore 


Auditorium here June 28 through July 1. 


In announcing the Convention, CORE National Chairman emphasized that the 
year had seen the significant extension of CORE and of nonviolent direct 
action into the deep south states of Mississippi and Alabama for the first 


time, 


Since CORE presently has a record number of chapters throughout the country 
67 -- this year's convention is expected to have an usually large 


attendance. 


Prominent on the agenda will be formulation of plans for CORE's forthcoming 
major project, Freedom Highwayss, which is aimed at desegregating Howard 


Johnson's restaurants on the main east coast highways. 


In addition there will be full discussion of CORE's action programs on 
housing and employment in the north. Three workshops will be held during 


the convention: on employment, housing and schools. 
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First Action To Desegregate Northern Virginia Movies 


Arlington, Va., June 29: The first concerted action to end movie segrega- 
tion in Northern Virginia is presently under way. It was initiated by the 


Virginia Committee to end theatre discrimination in which Northern Virginia 


CORE is playing an active role. 


The Glebe Theatre here has been picketed on several occasions by groups of 
up to 25 persons -- Negroes and whites, students and adults. This theatre 
was chosen as a point of concentration because of its proximity to the | 
Halls Hills, Negro section. Another theatre which has been picketed is the 


Virginia in Alexandria. 


None of the neighborhood theatres here in Alexandria -- except the all Negro, 
Carver Theatre admit Negroes. Management uses a state segregation law as a 

pretext for refusing to change. However, this law would undoubtedly be held 
unconstitutional in federal court, spokesmen for the Committee point out. 
Recently the Committee asked the Arlington County Board for an official . 


statement condemning theatre segregation. While some Board members, indie 


vidually, expressed sympathy for this viewpoint, the Board declined to act. 


Recently in Falls Church, 15 CORE pickets at the State Theatre were pelted 
with eggs and tomatoes by a group of young hoodlums. One of these youths 
and one of the pickets were arrested. The arrested picket is a research 


psychologist at George Washington University, Charles Windle. 
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Three Youths and Movie Patron Assaulted, Arrested 


Louisville, Ky., June 29: For peacefully seeking admission to the West 
End Theatre, two young Negroes and a white were knocked to the ground by 


the manager, his attorney and a policeman. 


The three-members of Louisville CORE and Louisville SNAC -- were thereupon 
arrested along with a sympathetic patron who stopped to observe the assault. 
The sympathizer, Paul Duffy, commented: "You couldn't tell the difference 


at that point between Kentucky and Mississippi." 


Lynn Pfuhl, who had been arrested previously for picketing the theatre, 
received a sentence of 18 days in jail and $30 fine, which is unappealable 


under city law. 


Urging that protest over the incident be sent to Mayor William Cowger, CORE 
Field Director James McCain said: “It is imperative that we make Louisville 


officials aware that they cannot continue to disregard civil rights." 


Picketing of the West End Theatre is part of a campaign to desegregate the 
neighborhood movies. Louisville's downtown theatres have been desegregated 


but not the neighborhood ones. 
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King, Golden, Gregory 
Address CORE Delegates 


Miami, Fla., July 1: Harry Golden, Martin Luther King Jr., and Dick Gregory 
addressed the 20th annual CORE Convention and each in his own way pressed the 


group fo continue its campaign for integration throughout the country. 


Golden spoke to the CORE convention in Miami's municipally owned Bayfront 
Auditorium. This was the first time that the auditorium was ever given to 


an integration group without charge. 


Golden said that the “secular saints” on CORE have used the guilt complexes 
of the American people to demand equality. He told the delegates of the. 


tremendous international impact of the Freedom Rides. 


King declared that "it is a myth that President Kennedy is doing all that he 


can in the field of civil rights." 


Dr. King told the CORE delegates that the President is doing more to advance 


civil rights than any of his predecessors but he is still not doing enough. 


"We saw what he did with the steel crisis when he demonstrated great courage 
and leadership. But the high cost of prejudice is just as injurious to this 


country as the high cost of steel,” he said. 


Gregory flew to the CORE convention from San Francisco where he is now 
appearing. The noted comedian said in his appearance, "I'll do anything IL 


can to help CORE," 
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CORE Convention Delegates 
Pan Kennedy Administration 


Miami, Fla., July 1: The administration received rough treatment from 


delegates to CORE*s 20th annual convention in at least three fields. 


Recent Kennedy appointments to Federal District judgeships in Louisiana and 
Mississippi were severely criticized by delegates who called the appointees 
“opposed to the most elementary principles of American democracy, justice and 


fair play." 


The CORE delegates also noted that the Urban Renewal program has been “used 
as a tax-supported device for minority group removal from choice areas” and 


is "causing the establishment of Ghetto areas." 


The Convention authorized “such legal and nonviolent direct action steps as 
necessary to end abuses and bring about full compliance on the part of local 
officials with the workable program provision of the urban renewal laws in- 


cluding the provision on citizen participation and hearings.” 


CORE delegates also called upon the federal government to “withdraw federal 
funds from all segregated public education. We demand that the Kennedy 
administration move decisively to speed passage of bills now in Senate and 


House committees requiring first step compliance plans by 1963." 


The delegates also called for nation-wide demonstrations against the failure 


of the President to issue the executive order ending housing discrimination. 
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CORE Reelects Oldham 
Establishes Regions 


Pierre he citis nem ‘tetiere 


Miami, Fla, July 1: Charles R. Oldham of St. Lovis was reelected as CORE 


National Chairman by delegates to CORE's Convention meeting here. 


Delegates also elected Rudolph Lombard of Syracuse, New York as First Vice- 
chairman and Earl Walters of Los Angeles as Second Vice-chairman. A.D. Moore 


of Miami was chosen Treasurer and Ralph Rosenfeld of Detroit, Secretary. 


Oldham, Lombard and Moore are incumbents while Walters and Rosenfeld were 


elected for the first time. 


The CORE delegates also approved a constitutional amendment establishing five 


regions: southeast, south central, north central, northeast and far west. 


Two delegates from each of the regions were chosen to serve with the officers | 
on CORE's National Action Council. Julius Hobson of Washington and Grace : 


Gilliam of Miami were elected from the southeast. Oretha Castle of New 


Orleans and Julia Lewis of Lexington, Kentucky were chosen from the south | 
. 


central area. 


The delegates from the northeast are Edward Lewinson of Brooklyn and Alan 
Gartner of Boston. The north central delegates are Doris Hollis, chairman 


of St. Louis County CORE, and Anna Holden of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Wes Sweet of San Jose, California and Edward Singler of Seattle, Washington 


represent the far west on the National Action Council. 
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CORE To Increase Action Tempo 
Plans A Nation-Wide Expansion 


Miami, Fla. July 1: Delegates to CORE's 20th annaul convention mapped an 
ambitious challenge to segregation in housing and employment as well as & 


stepped-up campaign of voter registration. 


CORE National Director James Farmer reported to the delegates that the 
Freedom Highways campaign had opened more than 80 Howard Johnson's restau- 
rants in four southeastern states. All of the Howard Johnson's in Florida 


now serve everyone. 


The CORE delegates voted to increase the scope of Freedom Highways to include 
the Holiday Inn motel chain. Holiday Inn is the largest motel chain in the 


South. 


The convention also voted to change the training site for Freedom Highways 
participants to Greensboro, North Carolina. The group will concentrate on 
opening chain restaurants in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Georgia. CORE groups in other sections of the country will 


cooperate in the project. 


In a related development the 100 unit Royal Castle restaurant chain agreed 
to desegregate its operations. CORE had demonstrated against and negotiated 


with this company over the past three years. 


Farmer reported to the delegates that the year had seen CORE become the 
"cutting edge” of the civil rights movement. He added, "We are the union 
of method-oriented ptencsee and the righteously indignant ends-oriented 
militants. We are the wedding between ends and means, and between theory 


and action." 


The delegates representing local groups in every section of the country 
adopted a record budget of $715,000 for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1963. 


This is an increase of $108,000 over the amount raised in the year just ended. 
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CORE Field Secretary's 


Jail Sentence Thrown Out 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana, July 9: The Louisiana Supreme Court has set 
aside the conviction of CORE field secretary B. Elton Cox as a result of 


a 


the illegal sentences levies against him. 


However, Lolis Elie, CORE regional attorney, indicated that the Court 
action did not mean that Rev. Cox was freed but only that the sentencing 
was illegal. “We now have a better basis for appeal to the U.S. Supreme 


Court,” Elie added. 


Rev. Cox was arrested on December 15 after addressing some 3,500 students 
who staged a mass march on the State Capitol in protest against the arrest 


the previous day of 23 CORE members. 


On January 31, he was found guilty in District court and immediately 


sentenced, according to the Supreme Court decree. 


"In all criminal cases, at least 24 hours shall elapse between conviction 


and sentencing unless the accused waives the delay,” the decree stated. 


This time period is used to prepare exceptions required for further appeal. 


If the court had not acted, Cox would have been forced to serve a 2l-month 


jail sentence. 


The Louisiana Supreme Court ruled that the CORE field secretary must 


remain free on bond until he receives a legal sentence. 
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CORE Negotiates Police Protection 
At Newly Integrated Chicago Beach 


Chicago, I1l1., July 9: Chicago CORE has negotiated an agreement with 
local police to provide protection for Negroes using Rainbow Beach. The 
southside beach was the scene of several riots last year when it was 


integrated for the first time. 


Miss Jacqueline Anderson, office manager of Chicago CORE said a special 


committee of CORE is working to integrate Calumet Park Beach. 


Approximately 40 Lisieebibches policemen have been stationed in the 
Rainbow Beach areas The plain-clothesmen will wear bathing suits and 
circulate among the bathers.for the summer. "I know that nine of every 
16 policemen will be Negroes so there will be an integrated force," 


Mrs. Anderson said. 


CORE plans to send small groups to Rainbow Beach throughout the summer 
to test its continued integration. The group is thus trying to bring — 


about normal integrated usge of the beach. 
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CORE Member Found "Sane" 


Begins Jail Term, Freed 


Louisville, Ky., July 16: Paul Duffy moved from hospital to jail to 


freedom this week. The white CORE member was found “sane” after 20 days 


in Central State Hospital. 


Originally, Duffy was charged with breach of the peace after refusing to: 


move quickly enough in the discriminatory Westend Theatre. 


After his release from the Hospital, Police Court Judge Pound ruled that the 
time spent in the hospital did not apply to his 18 day sentence. After 
protests from national and Louisville CORE, Duffy was released from jail 


without explanation. 


Judge Pound, in ordering the mental test, said that anyone, particularly a 


white person, who would act as Duffy did must be insane. 


In a related development contempt of court charges have been dropped against 
Clarence Glenn, Lynn Pfuhl, Nancy Pennick, Margaret Tucker and A.M.E.Z. 
Bishop C.E. Tucker. Bishop Tucker is chairman of Louisville CORE and 
Margaret Tucker is Treasurer. Clarence Glenn is chairman of the Student 
Nonviolent Action Committee. They have been picketing the Westend Theatre 


which refuses to admit Negroes. 
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CORE Institute Closes Saturday 
__On High Note of Optimism 


Columbus, Ohio, July 27: The second annual Employment-Housing Institute 
sponsored by CORE ends here tomorrow with an evaluation session to discuss 


the impact of the two-weeks workshop conducted by CORE staff members. 


During the Institute, directed by Norman Hill of the CORE National Office, 
nonviolent direct action techniques were explored, both in discussion and 


in actual problem situations. 


Swimming Pool Violence 


In one action project, aimed at erasing color lines at the Hilltop swimming 
pool in nearby Valleyview, “All the ugliness of race hate boiled to the 


surface," according to Bill Buchanan of Columbus CORE, 


- Picket lines had been established at the swimming pool with only two police 
officers holding an angry crowd of some 200 persons away from the picketers. 
As the demonstration continued, stones and rotten fruit. were thrown and 


the jeering crowd was barely restrained by the two town marshals. 


As the picket lines dispersed for the evening, Ben Sheerer, 27 past presi- 
dent of Columbus CORE, was dragged from his car and beaten. Julia Lewis, 
28, of Lexington, Kentucky CORE, was run down by a car as she stood more 
than ten feet within the shoulder of the road. Both were hospitalized with 


minor injuries and released. 


Meanwhile, CORE has filed a complaint with the Ohio Civil Rights Commission 


against Hilltop stating that the swimming pool is not a “private club” and 


is, therefore subject to the Ohio State civil rights laws. 
More-More-More 


222-2 


Id‘other Institute activities, CORE members were still negotiating with 
the Kroger Company in Columbus in order to effect fair employment practices 
_in Kroger local stores. After three negotiating sessions, Institute 


director Norman Hill says that "a solution might be forthcoming soon.” 


Housing Gains 


Tests at Colonial Williamsburg, a housing development in the Columbus area, 
indicate that an “open door” policy may be in effect. A deposit was 
accepted from one Negro CORE tester. After the close of the Institute, 


Columbus CORE members will make follow-up inquiries on this case, 


In Beverly Manor, another housing development near Columbus, after one 
negotiating session with the manager, he is reportedly "definitely in favor 
of a nondiscriminating policy.” CORE officials in Columbus say they are 


now awaiting a public statement to this effect which should be forthcoming 


this week. 


Institute director Norman Hill said today that the two-weeks period was 
“well-spent.” He told the Nakbinek Office that "The Institute has made 
tremendous strides, not only in the way of examining direct action tech- 
niques, but in background education dealing with the problems of discrimi- 


nation in housing, employment and public facilities.” 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck 


Southesn College Head Thanks Northern Students For S5ovoks 


Birninghem, Alae, Feb. 28: The CORE group at City Coilege of New York 
decided to collect a gizéspie: number of books «snd ship them to Miies 
College tere, whose students have been particularly active in the nor~- 


violent movement for civil rights. 


Upon arrival of the shipment, L.H. Pitts, president of the coilege, wired 
the New York group: "Miles Coliege accepts with great appreciation 2,099 
voiumes from City College of New York students for our librery. We have 


no means of adequately expressing our thanks to yeu." 
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FOR [IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck 
OVER 4000 CIVIL RIGHTS-LABOR DEMONSTRATORS 
MARCH ON ALBANY 
Albany, N.Y., March 12--Despite a blizzard which halted buses of upstate partici-_, 
pants, more than 4,000 civil rights and labor demonstrators participated in a March 


on Albany on March 10. 


Carrying placards and wearing organizational caps, they marched from the armory to 


'¢he State Capitol, where they assembled to hear A. Philip Randolph and Bayard 


Rustin, who led ‘this demonstration, as they |had led the March on Washington last 


A 


With their placatds and clothing soaked with melted snow, the demonstrators then 


summer. 


marched back to the armory for a rally addressed by leaders of the six civil rights 


organizations and unions sponsoring the March, 


Norman Hill, CORE Program Director spoke for James Farmer, whose plane had been 
grounded because of the heavy snowfall. Referring to a meeting earlier in the day 
between demonstration leaders and Governor Nelson Rockefeller, Hill said: "By and 
large, with the exception of a promise and a commitment to help the hospital workers, 
we got what we've always gotten--just sympathy." He concluded: "Only if we'd light 
fires' all over the state, only if we disrupt and dislocate in a creative way, will 


we get what we want.” 


His reference to hospital workers was in regard to legislation seeking extension of 

collective bargaining to hospital workers. Other legislation sought by the marchers 
include a $1.50 state minimum cians legalization of rent strikes, appropriations for 
integrated housing and substantial financial aid for development of "quality, intee 


grated education throughout the state, with special attention to New York City.” 


CORE groups from the city area dispatched many busloads of demonstrators to the 
March. Though some upstate buses were halted by the blizzard, deputations from 
Syracuse and Binghamton CORE managed to reach Albany. The biggest single deputation 
was from District 65, United Wholesale & Warehouse Workers. There was a sizeable 


number of Puerto Rican participants. 
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CHAIN-LN AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
SLTDOWN ON BRIDGE 


New York City, March 12--This metropolitan center on the afternoon of March 7 was 


the scene of two CORE demonstrations which attracted considerable attention because 


of their unusual character. 


Early in the afternoon, three local CORE leaders--Isaiah Brunson of Brooklyn CORE 

and Herbert Callender and Howard Quander of Bronx CORE, took handcuffs from their 
pockets and chained themselves to a grill just outside the office of Police 
Commissioner Michael Murphy. They were giibompenied by Raphael Martinez of New York 
CORE and Rev. Laurie Walker and had just attended a meeting with Deputy Inspector 
Arthur Savitt at which they had protested police brutality against minority group 
members in general and the case of Jesse Roberts in particular. During the chain-in 
the group was joined: by two Puerto Rican representatives, Flora Santiago and Jose 
Sanchez. Within minutes, police with metal cutters clipped the handcuffs of the 


three who had chained-in and arrested them and the four others. 


Later in the afternoon, sevén members of East River CORE, sat down in the middle of 
the Triborough Bridge, halting traffic for twenty minutes at the start of the rush 
hour. Six of the sitdowners were arrested--Penn Kimble, Paul Feldman, Donald 


Arthur, Joe Louis, Elizabeth Adler and Tina Lawrence. 


"We regret to inconvenience people passing through our neighborhood on 
their way home to the better sections of the city, but we are both very 
sorry and very angry about the way Negro and Puerto Rican children are 
treated in Harlem," explained a statement issued by East River CORE. 


"We ask commuters to look more closely at the schools in our community 
because they are so unlike many of the schools in Queens and Long Island." 
The Triborough Bridge is the main artery leading from Manhattan Harlem to Queens 
and Long Island. Specifically, the CORE group sought to draw attention to 
substandard conditions at schools located near the Manhattan approach to the 


bridge. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Att: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


DESEGREGATE SECOND TALLAHASSEE RESTAURANT 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 19--The Dobbs House Restaurant, where several CORE 
members were arrested for sitting-in last November, has desegregated following 
negotiations between Tallahassee CORE, the local manager and the restaurant 


chain's regional supervisor. 


Dobbs House thus became the second eating place with table service to end 
discrimination in this state capital. The first was Howard Johnson's, which 
desegregated in the Spring of 1962 as part of a statewide agreement between 


the company and CORE. 


Previously, restaurants in the air, train and bus terminals had opened as a 


result of CORE efforts. 
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CORE INITLATES PROJECT TO STOP 
JUVENILE GANG WARS 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 19--Juvenile gang violence,’a problem rarely tackled 


by CORE groups, is the target of a new project initiated by Philadelphia CORE. 


"The problem has become so explosive that the youths themselves have come to us- 
for a solution,” explains Philadelphia CORE Chairman Louis Smith. "We have met 
with many of the youth gang leaders and a tentative agreement has been made, in 


most cases, for them to lay down their weapons, provided we can do something for 


them." 


Speci fieally, what CORE plans to do is to get adequate recreational facilities in 
the North Central Philadelphia area, where, according to statistics, less money 


is spent for sueh facilities than in any other area of the city. 


Wit this objective, the CORE group secured a meeting with City Managing Director 
Fred Corleto, The latter agreed to confer soon with the youth gang leaders, 12 


of whom had already agreed to such a meeting and-with representatives of civic 


and community groups. 
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MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM SUMMER 


Jackson, Miss., March 19: The most extensive civil rights action and educational 
program ever to be conducted in a deep south state was announced on March 15th at 


a press conference called by its two co-directors--David Dennis, field secretary of 


CORE and Robert Moses; field secretary of SNCC. 


Entitled Mississippi Freedom Summer, the program calls for enlistment of 2000 Negro 
and white volunteers from all parts of the country. Sponsoring the program is the 
Committee of Federated Organizations, a joint, statewide civil rights group including 


NAACP and SCLC as well as CORE and SNCC. 


Alteady, Freedom Centers to recruit volunteers have been established on-campus at 
seven major colleges and off-campus at 13 other locations. Volunteers will be 
expected to pay their transportation to Mississippi and minimal living expenses. 


Local Negro families will provide housing. 


Community centers, which will be bases for operation, have recently been established 
by CORE in Meridian and Canton and by SNCC in Greenwood. The National Council of 
Churches, which is supporting the program, has pledged to set up 15 community 


centers in the Delta area, 


During the summer program, these centers will be the sites of Freedom Schools, which 


will offer a broad curriculum ranging from remedial reading to political science. 


One of the first major projects on the program will be a Freedom Election to be held 
on June 2 during the regular Mississippi primaries. Civil rights supporters will be 


a 


i to vote for Rev. John Cameron of Hattiesburg and Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer,of for 


ongressional candidates nominated by the Democratic Party. 


The official Democratic candidates will then be challenged on the House floor on the 


grounds that many Mississippi Negroes are denied the right to vote. 


During the summer there will be several special projects such as a "massive legal 
offensive against the official tyranny of the State of Mississippi” by a team of 


lawyers and law students and a study of "hate and bigotry" within white communities. 
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CORE OPENS SOUTHERN OFFICE 


New Orleans, March 26--To coordinate its stepped-up activities program in the 
deep south, CORE has opened a southern national office here under the direction 


of Richard Haley, CORE associate director. The office is located at 2211 Dryades 


Street. 


Haley marked the ~>rmal opening on March 25 by holding a press conference attended 
by five CORE field secretaries working in the deep south area: Ronnie Moore, Dave 


Dennis, Isaac Reynolds, Mary Hamilton and Edward Hollander. The press conference 


was telecast over WDSU. 


"In the first months of operations, our major concern will be in the states of 
Louisiana and Mississippi because most of our personnel and activity is currently 


centered in those two states," Haley said. 


In Mississippi, CORE is working in conjunction with other civil rights groups 
through the Council of Federated Organizatiorm In Louisiana, CORE is working 


independently, concentrating on voter registration. 


CORE is the first national civil rights organization to open a southern office 
in a city other than Atlanta. New Orleans is the oldest CORE group in the deep 


south. 
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HOLY WEEK FAST AT CHAPEL HILL 


a | 


Chapel Hill, N. C., March 26--In front of the post office at the center of this 
college town, five civil rights advocates are engaged in a week-long, Holy Week 


fast protesting the failure of the Board of Aldermen to adopt a public accomodations 


ordinance. 


They are John Dunne, a CORE Task Force worker who is chairman of the Chapel 
Hill Freedom Committee; Pat Cusick, who last December served a 30-day jail 
sentence for sitting-in at a segregated restaurant; LaVert Taylor, a field 


secretary of Southern Christian Leadership Conference; James Foushee and 


Melody Dickenson. 


They are supplied with containers of water, cigarettes and sleeping bags. 
Sympathetic professors and students often stop to express their sympathy or 
Simply to converse. Two students, Harry Muir and Burton Smith, were so lieathetic 
that they joined the fast on the fourth day. They de not belong to Chapel Hill 


CORE or to any of the other groups affiliated with the Freedom Committee. 


In early January, the Chapel Hill Ministerial Association presented the Board 

of Aldermen a petition with 1,850 local signatures asking for enactment of a 

public accomodations ordinance. Two of the aldermen favored it but the board “ 
declined to act and, instead, set up a ebienibten to seek voluntary desegregation, 


despite the failure of such efforts last sunmer. 


The dartve to end discrimination at the some 30% of public places here which still 


segregate was started by Chapel Hill CORE in early December and has been marked by 


over 450 arrests. % 
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NEW CORE GROUP STARTS SIT-IN AT ARTZONA CAPITOL 


Phoenix, Ariz., March 26--A newly formed CORE group here initiated a sit-in at 
the Arizona State Capitol on March 26 urging passage of a public accomodations 


law which has been bottled-up in committee. 


Shortly after noon, a group of some 25 entered the Senate chamber while 30 
pickets marched outside. When the Senate adjourns for the weekend, the 


sit-inners plan to move to the office of Senator Harold Giss, Democratic leader. 


The sit-in and picketing is supported by the local NAACP branch. «Within Phoenix, 
the bailiwick of Barry Goldwatey 50% of the motels and hotels discriminate, a 
survey made by the Council of Civic Unity revealed. On an employment level, 


only two Negroes are employed in major department and retail stores. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


FACES UP TO TEN YEARS FOR TELLING TRUTH ABOUT POLICE BRUTALITY 


Jackson, Miss., March 26--Lois Chaffee, formerly a teacher at Tougaloo Christian 
College and presently a CORE Task Force worker, faces up to ten years in jail if 


a Mississippi court finds her guilty of "perjury." 


The "perjury" indictment stems from her testimony about police brutality during a 
peaceful protest march here last Juhe 13, two days after the murder of Medgar Evers. 


The testimony was given at her own trial following her arrest for "disturbing the 


peace." 


Newspaper and television reporters covering the June 13 demonstration also observed 
and reported the police using billy clubs against the demonstrators. Ten of these 


reporters are being sought to testify at her forthcoming hearing in federal court. 


U. S. Judge Sidney Mize has set April 13 for the hearing and has agreed to a 
stipulation sought by CORE attorneys that the Mississippi courts will not move in 


the "perjury" case until two weeks after he issues his decision. 


Miss Chaffee's attorneys, Carl Rachlin, CORE chief counsel and Paul O'Dwyer, 

member of the New York City Council, will seek to halt the "perjury" prosecution 
permanently on the grounds that the case is intended solely for the purpose of 
unconstitutionally intimidating and punishing her for her civil rights activity. 

It was on these grounds that a special three-judge federal court, on Novemher l, 
ordered the release of a CORE field secretary and three SNCC workers who alles Avast 


had been imprisoned in Americus, Georgia without bail under a state law which carries 


the death penalty. 
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SUPREME COURT OUTLAWS CALLING NEGRO BY FIRST NAME 
Washington, D.C., April 2--When CORE Field Secretary Mary Hamilton refused in a southern 
court to answer when the prosecutor addressed her as "Mary," she was within her rights. 


So ruled the U.S. Supreme Court on March 30 when it set aside her contempt conviction 


last June in Gadsden, Alabama, for insisting that the prosecutor call her "Miss Hamilton. 


She was sentenced to five days in jail as a result. 


Five of the justices joined in an unsigned order citing the court's decision last April 
against segregated courtrooms, implying that a prosecutor's calling a Negro by his first 
name is a part of that discriminatory practice. Justice Hugo Black concurred and cited 
two other Supreme Court decisions: one asserting that a person charged with contempt 
should be given an opportunity to legal defense and another that a state criminal 
conviction without legal evidence cannot stand. Three justices dissented, holding that 


the high court should not have reviewed Miss Hamilton's conviction. 


In his petition to the Supreme Court, Jack Greenberg held that “one of the most distinct 
indicia of the racial caste system" is "the refusal of whites to address Negroes with 
titles of respect such as ‘Miss,’ ‘Mrs.' or 'Mr.' and to refer to them as 'Boy' or ‘Girl’. 
Greenberg argued -the case for the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, which has under- 
taken the legal defense in Gadsden on cases arising from a CORE-initiated mass protest 


movement in that city last summer. Af present Miss Hamilton is working on CORE's voter 


registration campaign in Southeastern Louisiana. 
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FREELOM DAY MARCH IN MISSISSIPPI, CONTRAST TO LAST YEAR'S 


é . , 
which 54 Negrves marched to the courthouse and filled out voter 


Canton, liiss., April l-- The Ereedom Vay warch on March 30, in 


registration applications, was a peaceful contrast to the first 
one held a year ago in which helieted police auxiliaries mounted 
a shotgun guar.! along the entire line of tarch. 

Qn that occasion, iarchers arriving frou out of town 
were haltec by a barricade of city police, while sheriffs ani 
deputies froa i: adison as well as surrounding counties patrolle.i 
the streets in white prowl cars. nly six Negroes gct inside the 
courthouse to fill out the forms. Two days later all seven local 
CORF staff iwembers were arrestei in connection with a school boy- 
cott. 

"This year, very few police were on hand, and there 
were no atteupts at intimidation,"' reports CORF Task Force Worker 
George Rayuond. He said that the next local action will be a 
thorough tésting of public accc: odations. 

The day before the march, a t.emorial service was held 
for Jimmie Seukiun. Rev. Jaies Reeb and Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, the 
three wurcer victins of the recent Sel.a crisis. All the Negro 


stores and one white store responded to pleas to re ain clos?ii 


during the service. 
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_ WIN BANK DRIVE MARKED BY MASS ARRESTS AND LONG JAIL TERMS 


St. Louis, Mr., April 2--The Jefferson Bank & Trust Co. Mired five Negroes March 30, 
thus ending a St. Louis CORE campaign marked by hundreds of arrests of nonviolent 
demonstrators inside and outside the bank and the sentencing of 15 of the group's 


leaders from 60 days to a year in jail. 


The intavstiy: oabe ot debian terme were for contempt of an injuction issued last August 
by State Circuit Judge Michael Scott. The 15 CORE leaders were in jail from January 
15 until March 2 when a three-judge panel of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
freed them pending appeal of their habeas corpus writs. Within hours, five of them 


were back on the picket line in front of the bank. 


Immediately following the sentencing, over 1,000 persons marched in protest on City 
Hall and 250 Catholics, many of them priests and nuns, held a rally which John Dunsford, 


associate law professor at St. Louis University, characterized as “a public confession 


that we have sinned in the pride of race. 


When President Johnson came here on February 14 for the city's 200th anniversary 

celebration, 84 St, Louis CORE pickets protested. As they neared his hotel, they were 
arrested and held without charges until his speech was over. Several thousand persons 
had petitioned the President to. shun the St. Louis anniversary because of the failure 


of city officials to help resolve the fair employment issue at the bank. 


In the course of the campaign, more than 75 Negroes had secured jobs at other St. 


Louis banks but the Jefferson Bank remained adamant. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: MARVIN RICH OR HAMES PECK 


"FREEDOM RING" ENCIRCLES TICKET BOOTH 
by Doris Castle 


New Orleans, La., April 2--Since November 1963 New Orleans CORE had been picketing three 
downtown New Orleans ‘theaters urging that they admit Negroes. It is the end of March 1964 


and the situation called for new techniques. 


So on Good Friday, nine of us joined the line of patrons at the ticket window of Loew's 
State. The line moved briskly. The first of our group reached the window and placed her 


money on the coynter. It was not the ticket seller but the assistant manager standing 


nearby who refused to sell the ticket. 


One by one, we followed. Each was refused, without explanation. The last of our group, 
Alice Thompson, then walked behind the ticket booth. We joined her, linked hands and com- 


pletely surrounded the booth forming a "Freedom Ring." We began to walk in a circle. 


The surprised patygons fell back into the quickly-gathering crowd of spectators. A few 


held their places in line. One man tried to break through our ring but failed. 


While we circled the booth, police conferred with the dejected theater manager. Then a 
policeman came over to our group and asked us each, individually, to leave. We refused. 
He placed us under arrest. We sat down, still in circle formation. Policemen then lifted 


each of us onto a hand-truck, rolled us to the paddy-wagon and took us to jail. 


it was 6 first arrest for Katrina Jackson and Harold Sullivan. Shirley Thompson, Ruth 
Wells, Linda and Qorotha Smith and Alicia Joseph had been arrested before. I had been 


arrested five times in the course of New Orleans CORE's years of nonviolent action. 


We were booked On an open charge. It was later minutely particularized to "criminal mis- 
chief,’ "“obsturcting passage," "disturbing the peace," "refusing to move on" and "resist- 


ing arrest." After three days in jail, we were released on bond pending trial. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or James Peck 


CORE Voter Campaign Nets 2700 In Two Weeks 


Miami, Flas, April 2s-A 2-week CORE voter registration drive in Dade County, 
which includes the Miami area, has added 2700 Negro registrants to the rolls. . 


So announced CORE Field Secretary Weldon Rougeau who headed the campaign. 


Since Rougeau started working on voter registration in this area in September 1962, 
the total number of Negro registrants in the county has risen from 30,000 to 42,000. 
"About 4.2% of the potential Negro vote is now registered,” he said. Sid pebseed 
county officials for making available voter registration sub-stations in all areas 
of the county. Thirty-eight such sub-stations were established, of which 12 were 


in Negro neighborhoods. 


Five organizations including the Florida Council of the AFL-CIO joined CORE in the 


campaign which included widespread leaflet distributions and organization of car 


pools. 
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CORE OFFICIAL KILLED IN ACTION 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 9--Rev. Bruce Klunder, vice chairman of Cleveland CORE, was killed 


in nonviolent action on April 7 when a bulldozer accidentally backed-up over his prostrate 


body. He had lain down in back of the vehicle while three other CORE members lay down in 


front of ye 


Purpose of the demonstration--and of a similar one the day before marked by 21 arrests-- 


was to protest the construction of three new schools on inadequate sites in the segregated 


Glenville section. 


Shortly before the tragic incident, Rev. Klunder had asserted: "We are dedicated and com- 
mitted to continue and we will not stop short of having the school board revise its plans. 


This can be done by placing our bodies between the workers and their work." 


The following day, while up to 250 persons, many wearing black armbands, sat in a huge 
circle in the lobby of City Hall, a truce was negotiated between representatives of the 
United Freedom Movement, with which Cleveland CORE is affiliated, and Mayor Ralph Lochner. 
It provides for a 2-week moratorium on school construction and on demonstrations during 


which the Board of Education will negotiate: with three race relations experts acceptable 


to both sides. 


Rev. Klunder, a 26-year-old minister and vice-chairman of Cleveland CORE, is survived by 
his wife and two children. In a special appeal to the press, Mrs. Klunder requested: 
“Please put in the papers that we do not want revenge. Revenge will gain nothing. My 
husband died doing what he believed in. He died loving everyone. He died hoping that 


what he was doing might bring love of all people for each other.” 


CORE National Director James Farmer flew here for the memorial service which was held on 


April 9 in the Church of the Covenant. 


Rev. Klunder is the second CORE member to be killed in nonviolent action. The first was 


William Moore, murdered last April 23 in Alabama during his One-man Freedom Walk across 


the deep south. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
36 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: MARVIN RICH OR JAMES PECK 
MASS DEMONSTRATION AGAINST ANTI-FAIR HOUSING LAW 
Palo Alto, Calif., April 9--A main objective of the freedom struggle in California 
is defeat of the anti-fair housing initiative which the California Real Estate 


Association is pressing. 


Passage of the initiative, which may appear either on the ballot for the June 


primary or for the November general election, would mean repeal of the Rumford Act 


the state's fair housing law. 


What one newspaper described as "the first battleground in the state-wide anti- 
fair housing initiative war" took place recently in Palo Alto where the Real Es- 
tate Association met at the Cabana Motel and agreed to an initial $100,000 war 


chest for the campaign. 


During the meeting, over 700 persons picketed outside the motel in a mass demons- 
tration sponsored by the Mid-Peninsula chapter of CORE and the Palo Alto-Stanford 
branch of NAACP. As the realtors meeting concluded, the demonstrators linked 


hands, formed a giant circle around the motel's fourcourt and sang "We Shall Over- 


come.” 
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38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


WIN JOB IRIVE AT BANK 


Boston, Mass., April 9--A fair employment campaign against the First National 
Bank of Boston, during which national CORE wrote all its Massachusetts contributors 


urging them to withdraw their accounts, ended with an agreement with Boston CORE. 


The bank hired 17 Negroes within a three-week period, accepted a broad program 


for recruitment of minority group employees and agreed to increase the range of 


positions to be held by Negroes. 


The bank is the third with which Boston CORE has negotiated an agreement. More 
than 200 Negroes have secured bank jobs in the past year as a result of the project. 
t i 
PHONE COMPANY AGREES ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


Newark, N.J.--On the eve of a direct action campaign, the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. and Newark-Essex CORE negotiated procedures for employment of non-whites in 


several job categories in the company's Essex Division. 


Richard Proctor, Jr., chairman of the group's industrial relations committee, pointed 
out that while a substantial number of Negroes are hired as operators, there has 
been substantial discrimination in other job categories involving both men and women. 
Het 
HIRE FIRST NEGRO METER MAID 


Des Moines, Ia.--This city will hire its first Negro meter maid on May 1 as a con- 
sequence of a campaign by Des Moines CORE which included letter-writing, appearances 
at City Council meetings and conferences with city officials. The new meter maid 


is Mrs. George Broadus. She had first applied for the job about a year ago. 
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CORE - CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 

38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 

COrtlandt 7-6270 | 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: MARVIN RICH OR VAL COLEMAN 


CITY TO PROSECUTE UNION OFFICIALS GUILTY OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


New York, N.Y., April 16: Bight months of negotiations detweas National CORE and 
the New York County District Attorney's office resulted today in a committment by 
District Attorney H. Richard Uviller to seek grand jury indictments against all 
union officials and employers found guilty of racial discrimination under Sections 
41 and 43 of the State Civil Rights law. James Farmer, National Director of CORE. 
hailed the city decision as a "major vindication of the thousands who faced arrest 


last summer to integrate the construction trades." 


This is the first expressed willingness to enforce this statute which was original- 
ly enacted in 1913 and amended to include employment in 1940. Negotiations were 


conducted between CORE General Counsel Carl Rachlin, CORE attorney George Schiffer 


and Uviller. 


Under this statute, offenders could receive fines of $500 and 90 days in jail on 


each offense. CORE has just provided the DA's office with a score of names of in- 


dividual Negroes who have been refused jobs in the construction trades. The District 
Attorney's office asked that individuals who have suffered from discriminatory hiring 
practices within unions report their names and cases immediately to District Attorney 


Hafetz of the New York County DA's office or to Norman Hill, CORE Program Director. 


Last summer's massive demonstrations were directed at ending rampant discrimination 
in the construction trade unions headed by Peter Brennan. The New York City Commis - 


sion on Human Relations confirmed CORE's charges in a report issued in August 1963. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


NEED ORDINANCE TO PROTECT PEOPLE RATHER THAN DOGS 


—_ 


San Antonio, Texas, April 16--This city, which recently purchased its 
first three police dogs and adopted an ordinance protecting them, now needs 
"an ordinance to protect the people from the dogs," asserted a three-man 
delegation from San Antonio CORE which appeared before the City Council 
recently. The delegation included Rev. C. William Black, G. J. Sutton and 
Bruce Baines. 

In response to City Manager Jack Shelley's assurance that the newly 
acquired police dogs would not be used against civil rights demonstrators, 


Rev. Black asked for guarnatees that policemen handling the dogs wouldn't 


“unleash their own prejudices" as well as the dogs. 

The CORE leader pointed out that the Negro community "doesn't sleep 
so well at night, because dogs have been released on our children in other 
areas of the country.’ Specifically, he asked whether the policemen handling 
the dogs had been trained in Birmingham. Shelley answered that the handlers 


and the dogs had been trained at the National Police Dog Academy in Eldorado, 


Kansas. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


NONVIOLENT ACTION HITS TULSA 


Tulsa, Okla., April 16--Nonviolent action came to Tulsa for the first 
time recently in the form of a Freedom March across town followed by two weeks 
of sit-ins at two eating places in which 87 demonstrators were arrested. 

Evaluating the campaign as of mid-April, Milton Goodwin, president of 
Tulsa CORE, said: "As a result of the sit-ins at the two restaurants, 14 Tulsa 
eating places have ended segregation." The campaign is being conducted by Tulsa 
CORE with the support of the Oklahoma City NAACP Youth Council. ge 

The initial demonstration took place at Borden's Cafeteria in the 
Northland Shopping Center immediately following a mass rally which ended the 
Freedom March, 

The largest number of arrests, 54, were made two days later during a 
wass sit-in at the Apache Restaurant, located in the Apache Shopping Center. 
Police carried the demonstrators into paddy wagons and police cars. Following 
the demonstration, Tulsa CORE launched a boycott of the North Side State Bank, 
which is operated by the owner of the Apache Shopping Center. 

“Are CORE Sit-Ins Here to Stay?" asked a banner hesdihtine in the Tulsa 
Eagle. Said the president of Tulsa CORE: "Sit-ins and mass picketing will 
continue and increase, particularly at the Apache Shopping Center and other 


segregated businesses located in the North Tulsa Negro community." 
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38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


ARREST 300 IN AUTO SHOWROOM CAMPA IGN 


San Franeisco, Apr. 17«-eThe biggest mass arrest sinee the start of a local 


CORE-NAACP esampaign for job equality in automobile showrooms took plaee on April ll. 


A total of 300 demonstrators were arrested as they sat down in the Cadillae, 
Chrysler and Lincoln showrooms. 3 

The largest number of demonstrators, 200, were at Cadillae, spread out 
across the entire floor and under the ears, It was at Cadillae that the initial 
mass arrest occurred on Mareh 14. of 260 employees, only 7 are Negroes. 


General Moters COrDe, «nhieh operated the Cadillse shewroon, has refused to 


negotiate locally, referring the issue to the head offiee in Detroit, San . 
Francisco CORE will gpotlight ¢bhe issue hy dispeteching a deputation to pieket the 
General Motors pavilion at the World's Fair, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7+6270 | 
FOR IMMEDL ATE RELEASE ) ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck — 
SCHOOL BOYCOTTS IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 24--This city, where on April 7th Rev. Bruce Klunder was 


killed in nonviolent action at a segregated school construction site, was the scene 


of a school boycott on April 20th. 


At Glenville High School, in the ghetto area where Rev, Klunder was crushed under 


a bulldozor, only 100 students out of 1900 attended. Leaders of the United 


Freedom Movement termed it the most successful school boycott conducted thus far 


in the U.S. Negro student participation was about 90%. Cleveland CORE, whose 


vice chairman was Rev. Klunder; is affiliated with the United Freedom Movement. 


“If today proved anything, it proved that the whole Negro community is behind this 
mevement ," commented Ruth Turner, secretary of Cleveland CORE, "A little group 


4f “but bide agitators coud ‘not do thi a6" 


Hév 41lusion to “eutside agitators" was tn reference to statements by Ralph 


MeAllister; the adamant president of the school board, who also attributed the 
poybott ta effectiveness to "intimidations and threats" and accused the 85 April 20th 


fyeedom sghools of "brainwashing." In contrast, William Boyd, the only Negro member 


ef the sehool board, had called for support of the boycott. 


Kaasas City, Kansas., April 24--Carrying placards pointing out that there were 10 


seg gegated sehools here 10 years ago when the Supreme Court issued its momentous 


deei sign and there are still 10 segregated schools today, pickets marched in front 


of the schools and the board of education during a l-day school boycott Arril 20th.' 


"This is just the beginning of direct action to call the situation to the attention 


of the eommunity,” said Lela Shanks, secretary of Kansas City CORE, 


Negyo school attendance was out by more than 50% and some white students stayed 


away, Also, there were some whites tn the picket lines, though this city is located 


in the upper south, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck 
AUTO SHOWROOM PACT ENDS DRIVE MARKED 
BY MASS DEMONSTRATIONS 
San Francisco, Calif., April 24=-More than 2500 cheering ptckets< on April 18th 


acclaimed announcement of an agreement ending their campaign for job equality on 


"Auto Row,” San Francisco's automobile showroon district. 


The agreement was negotiated by the local NAACP, but the campaign was conducted 
jointly with GORE, and members of CORE groups throughout the bay area participated 


in the mass action in progress since early March. ® 


Only a week prior to the agreement, 300 demonstrators were arrested as they sat 


down in the Cadillac, Chrysler and Lincoln showrooms. 


“The agreement, which covers all major showrooms on “Auto Row” is similar in terms 
to the city-wide hotel contract negotiated on March 8 following the big demonstratim 
at the Sheraton-Palace,” said CORE Field Secretary Chet Duncan. It provides for 
displaying equal opportunity placards, advertising in Negro and Spanish-language 


newspapers, and sets a goal of 15% to 20% minority group employees within three 


months. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 

COrtlandt 7-6270 | 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck 

SILENT WALK MARKS ANNIVERSARY OF 
MOORE*S MURDER 

Binghamton, New York, Apr. 24--Some 50 persons on April 23 marched silently from 
Harpur College to the grave of William Moore to commemorate the first anniversary 


of his murder. It was on April 23, 1963, that Moore, a member of Baltimore CORE, 


was shot to death along an Alabama roadside during his one-man Freedom Walk across 


the south, 


Floyd Simpson, owner of the gun whose bullets--according to an FBI ballistics 
checkup--killed Moore, never will come to trail. His case was closed when an 


Etowah county grand jury failed to indict him last Spetember. 


Contrasting the handling of the Simpson case with that of Byron de la Beckwith, 
Jim Peck, addressing the walkers at Moore's grave, said: “Apparently, Alabama has 
failed’to advance even as far as Mississippi regarding justice in civil rights 


murder cases,” Peck, a personal friend of Moore's, is editor of the CORElator and 


a member of CORE's National Action Committee. 


Hal Smith of the CORE group in Baltimore, Moore's final place of residence, - 
announced at the grave site that Baltimore CORE had chosen April 23 to make final 
payment on the William Moore house. The group purchased this 3-story building where 
Moore last lived, for a community center similar to those presently being estab- 


lished by CORE in Mississippi. 


The commemoration ceremony was initiated by the local CORE group which, in his 


honor, is called the William Moore chapter of CORE, 
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: CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: MARVIN RICH and JAMES PECK 
DEMONSTRATORS MAKE "FREEDOM NOW" THEME OF FAIR'S OPENING 


New York City, April 27--Although the planners of the New York World's Fair never en- 


visioned it, the freedom struggle became the main theme on opening day, April 22. 


Nonviolent action by over 1500 demonstrators drew the spotlight at pavillions of both 


northern and southern states, cities and corporations which discriminate. 


By the time the demonstration ended with a mass march through the center of the fair- 
grounds, 268 amare including CORE National Director James Farmer, had been ar- 
rested inside the Fair. Most of the arrests occurred when demonstrators sat down in 
groups at the entrances to pavillions. However at the Schaefer Beer pavillion, pickets 


also were arrested--and there was some police brutality. 


The mass demonstration inside the fairgrounds was led by CORE National Director James 
Farmer and coordinated by CORE Program Director Norman Hill. Deputations from CORE 
groups in Maryland, Louisiana, Missouri and a number of other states came to New York 
to join the demonstrations. Uncertain whether ordinary cardboard placards would be 
permitted inside the fairgrounds, the demonstrators came with placards on cloth which 
could be folded and put in pockets. A team of coordinators with walkie-talkies main- 


tained communication between the demonstrators at the various pavillions. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Reference: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


WIN CAMPAIGN TO DESEGREGATE AMUSEMENT PARK 


Kansas City, Mo., May 7--When Fairyland Amusement Park opened for the current 
season, Negroes were admitted for the first time. The policy change, announced 
publiely by Marion Brancato, the owner, in a letter to the mayor, resulted from 
a Kansas City CORE campaign which started in 1961. 

Mrs. Constance Timberlake, chairman of Kansas City CORE, was one of 16 
persons arrested at the Park during a demonstration last summer. Five. other 
cases of arrested demonstrators were pending in the courts. In conjunction with 
the new policy, management has agreed to seek dismissal of all these cases, and 
of an injunction which prohibited the city from enforcing the public accommoda- 
tions ordinance pending a determination of its constitutionality. 

‘Expressing “inereasing concern about the spotlight role Fairyland Park has 
been forced to play," Brancato said in his letter to the Mayor: "We have con- 
cluded that it is in the best interests of the community to withdraw its opposi- 


tion to the public accommodations law." 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: MARVIN RICH AND JAMES PECK 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA VOTING DRIVE BRINGS RESULTS 


Tallahassee, Fla., May 7: A voter registration drive in Leon county and in adjacent 
Gadsden county, coordinated by CORE Field Secretary Patricia Stephens Due, has brought 


a sharp increase in Negro registration. 


Following the closing of the books for the May primary, the Tallahassee Democrat re- 
ported, regarding Leon county: "The most significant increase was found among Negro 
voters with 771 more registered for the May election than were on the rolls last 


November, apparently the result of a Negro registration drive.” 


Regarding Gadsden county, which is rural and where there was considerable intimidation 
inclusing a threat to fire Negro teachers, the Tallahassee Democrat quotes the regis- 
trar as stating that "Negro registration has moved up from 452 to 1,327." Mrs. Due _ 
commented “Negroes in Gadsden county were initially drawn into the campaign when in- 


terracial groups were harassed and jailed for simply being together in the county." 


Long Island Campaign Adds Over 1000 To Rolls 


Hempstead, N.Y¥., May 7: Long Island CORE's five-month-old "Fight Bigots with Ballots" 
campaign has added more than 1000 Negroes and Puerto Ricans to the rotls of registered 
voters in Nassau, one of the country's richest counties. So announced Lincoln Lynch, - 
chairman of the group, following completion of the drive in six ma jor communities. | 

The campaign, which Lynch déscribes as one of the most comprehensive to be undertaken 


in the north, will continue throughout the summer. 
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CORE ~- Congress of Racial Equelity 

38 Park Row, New ¥orte 38, New York 

COrtlandt 7-6270 
SOR PMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck 

ANTI ~NEGRO STOPPAGE PROMPTS DEMAND 
FOR PROMISED CITY ACTION 

New York, N.Y., May 7-04: work stoppage by members of Plumbers Local 2 over working 
with four Negro and Puerto Rican plumbers has prompted a demand by CORE that the 
city abide by its recent commitment to seek grend jury indictments. of union 


officials and employers who discriminate, 


The eommitment was made on April 16th by Assistant Diseriet Aeterney H, Richard 
Uviller following eight months of segotiations between CORE and the DA's office. 
The pwosecusianwenld be made undey the state eivil rights law, whieh provides up 


to 90 days in jai) and $500 fines for each offense of this type. 


"Failure to take aetion will make @ aockerpy of our determination to end pyesent 
emeos and to protect Negyo and Puertc Rican:cisteens from ayerageoys disevimie’t - 


nation,” CORE Naeione? Dieeosoe Jame ¢ Paymey wi red ehe Di seviet Attorrney’s office. 


The stoppagee-at whe Termine? Mayet eonstgyetion si tecestagted on April 30¢h when 


" ; ce eee 
the white plumbeye walked off the jeb, sheyeing aqeeteNegro epithets at the four 
minopity gvoup plumbers, The eonduet of the white plumbers eleayly belied the 
union elaim that the issye is one of unionism vathey than vace. The four minority 


gvoup plumbewe ace noneunion bus have attempted to join the local union, . 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Reference: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


-DESEGREGATE RESTAURANT WHICH BARRED CORE LEADER 


san Antonio, Texas, May 7 -- The Reuss Cafe, where CORE National Director James Farmer 


was refused service during a meeting last March, has desegregated following a month 


of picketing by San Antonio CORE. 


Donald Watkins, chairman of the group, announced that an agreement had. been negotiated 


with Arthur Reuss, the owner. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE sss “Mervin Rich and Jim Peck 


ACQUIT SIT-INNERS WHOM SCHOOL BOARD HAD ARRESTED 


San Bernardino, Calif., May 14--Five CORE sitsiriners at a March 5 board of 
education meéting who were arrested by a unanimous vote of the school board 
havi been dequitted by Muni dipal Judge Margaret Morris of “disturbing the 


peace” and “refusing to di sperse at a lawftil command,” 


: a 
They are Rev. D. Lyle Johnson, Floyd Wyatt, Lloyd Honeyéutt, Daniel Klein an: 


‘Ruby Ann Hamilton. 


The sit-in, as explained by icaflets distributed to others attending the 
meeting, was "in protest agaitst the San Bernardino board of education for 
its segregated position on student placement and its policy of unfair employ- 


ment practices.” 


At one point, the board decided to go into closed session, The CORE members 
refused to leave. The board voted unanimously to have them arrested and the 
five were thereupon carried out of the meeting room by police. The protest 


action received considerable publicity in the local press. 
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COrtiandt 7.6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


LOULSIAMA TOWN DROPS ATTEMPT FOR ANTI<CORE INJUNCTION 


Clinton, La., May i4owA Somonthelong attempt by officials of this Louisiana 
town to halt CORE ectiow through_en injunetion, was quietly abandoned re- 


cently, 


"District Attorney Richard Kilbourne said he decided to drop the suit because 
he felt a federal court-wouwld overthrow any injunction.issued by. a state 
court,” reported.the BATON ROUGE STATE TIMES, “His action was opposed by 


some parish officials." ~ 


The legality of such an_infunetion was being challenged before the U.S. 5th 
Circuit Court of~Appeale. Pending a decision by the full court, a 3 judge 
panel last October stayed the state proceedings in Clinton.. The: panel *s 
decision was unprecedented. in that it granted the stay, even before the 


actual injunction wes issued... 


Also it was the first tige the appeals court egreed to review a case of this 
kind after a lower federal court had declined to act. In this instence U.Se 
District Judge E, Gordsa West, who himself had granted two mejor in functions 
against CORE. activities (subsequently reversed), had refused to stay the 
proceedings, 


“The legal tug-of-war between Clinton and CORE started last August on the eve 
of a scheduled sppesrance by James Farmer, National Director of CORE,” the 
STATE TIMES mpeal lee: ‘But Farmer never kept his speaking engagement in 
Clinton: - ie vas jatled the night ‘before for _leading a demonstration tw 
Plaquemine,” 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN? Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 
NONVIOLENT BLOCKADE OF ANTIsNEGRO LOCAL 


New York, N.Y., May 144A riohviglent; foundsthe-clock blockade of the offic 


of Plumbers Local 2 wad started ‘by the fast Rivet and Bronk CORE groups on 
May 11. Throughout the week, up to 30 stand-inners in the lobby of the 


ancient 5-story building kept plumbers from entering and halted the local's 


regular business. 


- Persons coming to and from other offices in the building were given free 
access, Since the building’s lobby is public, the stand-inners cannot be 
removed legally without a formal complaint and none was filed in the course 


of the first week, 


Outside, there was mass picketing. CORE National Director James Farmer led 


the picket line on the first day of the protest action, Leaflets in English 


and Spanish, distributed to passersby, explain: “Local 2 practices raci al 
discrimination, Qualified plumbers are refused union membership, Why? 


Because they are Negro and Puerto Rican.” 


The local initiated a stoppage on April 30 at the $25,000,000 Terminal 
Market construction site when four Negro and Puerto Rican plumbers reported 
to the job. If the stoppage continues, construction work soon will be 
forced to a standstill. President Johnson, Mayor Wagner, George Meany and 
others have interceded, thus far unsuccessfully in an attempt to effect a 
settlement. CORE has asked that the district attorney by his recent commit- 
ment to seek grand jury indictments of union officials and employers who 


discriminate. 
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PAINT-“KKK" IN-FRONT OF CORE. LEADER*S HOME 


Norwalk, Contin, . May luenly the earty.momting of a recent CORE dot fon 
against .wh standard housing-ia-thie-Comnceticut town, Mra. ly Yates, 

 -ehaivmgn of tho gzoup, found -“EKK,® the initials for the Kien,-peinted on 
the sidewalk.in. front of her. homo. 


.. - ~souover, no Incident 0? violence .courrred that aftqrucon when some 30 Negive 
_ saa whites marched from the railroad stution to City Hail to present.to the 


~~ 
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Ponce ea ‘Meyor thetr denpacg for increcseed legal. cetcguards for vent strikers end 


2 ..- ~heavier penaltics. agatust -slumlords.. The demonetretion woes..suppertod by the 
"“s ""  Leeel NAACP. | 
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ne  StteIn At Police Hoodquerters Bring’s 
| Leandiord’s Arrest | 


ooo + Paterson, Mete,-Moy Laweker hourelong: sitein-by 19 CORE xoubers st police ; 
headquarters at 11 P.M. preveiled upon the authorities to issues wersat 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


CROSS BURNING MARKS FIRST DAY OF CORE ACTION 


Manhattan, Kansas, May 2l-- The first day of CORE direct action in this 
university town was marked by a cross-burning in the front year of 


Rev. Warren Remple, advisor to the recently formed CORE group. 


The 7-foot-high fiery cross made of steel poles wrapped with gunny sacks 
and soaked with an inflammable liquid--was discovered by a babysitter at 


10 P.M. Rev. Remple was notified and he returned home immediately. 


That afternoon, Manhattan had witnessed its first civil rights picketing-- 


at two barbershops which discriminate, One is located downtown and the other 


near the campus. 


The downtown shop had refused to give a haircut to Delon Hampton, a Negro, 
who is assistant professor of civil engineering at the university. A 

faculty committee was formed to investigate discrimination in local barber- 
shops and then the CORE group conducted its own tests. The CORE tests re- 


vealed that, out of 15 barbershops, 8 were open to Negroes and 7 were not. 
One of the latter shops subsequently changed policy following negotiations. 


Prior to the direct action, “CORE members were trained in picketing and 
coping with hecklers without violence," reported the group’s public rela- 


tions chairman, Howard Hill in The Kansas State Collegian. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 
ONE-YEAR JAIL TERMS FOR RIGHTS LEADERS 
IN CHAPEL HILL | 
Chapel Hill, N.C., May 2l-«Those designated by the prosecutor as leaders of 


the February 8th CORE mass demonstration against segregation here, were 


singled out by Judge Raymond Mallard for leyear prison sentences. 


They included John Dunne and Joseph Tieger, both CORE Task Force workers, 
Patrick Cusick and J.B. Henry. In sentencing Tieger, Judge Mallard 


characterized him as a participant in “an international conspiracy to over- 


throw the government.” 


Arthur Crist was sentenced to eight months, Louis Calhoun, Quinton Baker and 
Rosemary Ezra to six months and Roosevelt Atwater to four months, Four 
others got 10 days and approximately 90 were given suspended sentences 
ranging from six months up to five years with stipulations for “active proba- 
tion.” In addition to the prison sentences, fines were imposed, some ranging 


up to $500. Those with long sentences were in jail up to two weeks pending 


release on appeal, 


The charges were "obstructing traffic” and “resisting arrest.” As part of 
the February 8 demonstration, freedom marchers sat down on the pavement at 
the town's busiest intersection--Franklin and Columbia. Since the CORE 
: eampaign to complete desegregation of this college town started in Mid- 


December, over 550 nonviolent protestors have been arrested, 
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CORE PROTEST SHIFTS TRADE CONFERENCE 
TO NONDISCRIMINATORY HOTEL 
New Orleans, La., May 21l--As a result of protest wires to Washington from 
CORE Associate National Director Richard Haley, who heads CORE’s southern 
office here, the Mississippi Valley World Trade Conference shifted its final 


luncheon and banquet sessions from the discriminatory Hotel Roosevelt to 


the Hotel Jung. 


Apprised that Undersecretary of Commerce Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. and Rear 
Admiral John Harllee were to address the final sessions, Haley asserted in 
his telegrams that appearances at a hotel which practices: segregation would 
“compromise the dignity” of federal officials. Within hours he received 
replies stating that the officials involved were unaware of the Hotel 
Roosevelt's policy and would not appear unless the meetings were held at an 


integrated establishment. 


The final sessions were shifted in time for the Roosevelt and Harllee 
speeches, but not in time for a forum at which Charles Boehm, a Commerce 


Department official was scheduled to talk. His appearance was cancelled. 


Two weeks ago Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara withdrew all active 
military personnel from an adutant general's conference at the Roosevelt 


Hotel becuase of its discriminatory policy. 
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BOYCOTTS, PICKETING MARK ANNIVERSARY OF SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Marin City, Calif., May 21: In Marin City, CORE on May 18 led the _ 
first school boycott to take place in California: half of the Negroes 
in the city school system stayed out. In Springfield, Mass., a newly 
formed CORE chapter backed by other civil rights groups, initiated the 
town's first action in the streets: picketing of city hall and the 


school board in protest over de facto segregation. 


These actions, west and east, are typical of demonstrations which took 
place across the country on May 18 to commemorate the 10th anniversary 
of the historic Supreme Court decision calling for desegregation of 


schools with "all deliberate speed." 


Boycotts, picketing or rallies on the school issue were held in many 

towns and cities. In some localities, as in New York City, the actions 
were conducted jointly by CORE and NAACP. At the New York rally, which 
preceded a march of some 5000 persons across the Brooklyn Bridge to the 


Board of Education, the two chief speakers were CORE National Director 


James Farmer and NAACP Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


CORE GROUP, ITSELF, UNDERTAKES SLUM CLEANUP 


Rochester, N.Y., May 28--Deciding to take the long-overdue job of slum clean- 
up into its own hands, Rochester CORE has taken to the streets on the past 
few Saturday mornings armed with rakes, brooms, shovels and boxes, The tools 


were donated by various hardware stores. 


The manpower was supplied by the CORE group and sugmented by residents of the 
neighborhoods involved. More than 100 residents pitched in for the first 


ckeanup, which covered about 60 buildings and yards along Hand Street. 


"Some of the cans and garbage we picked up must have been around these yards 


for years,” commented Charles Simpson, one of the project workers. 


On the second Saturday, the Department of Public Works cooperated by dis- 
patching some of its trucks to the area involved, aroynd Catherine and 


Baden Streets. 


On the third Saturday, twelve truckloads of junk were hauled out of Kelly, 
Joiner and Nassau Streets and Hope Place--the or area yet covered. Ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the cleanup operation, Marvin Poret, chairman of the 
project, said it would continue. In a special day+long ¢leanun, the entire 


Baden-Ormond area will be cleared of garbage, he added. 


In a building in the area covered on the initial Saturday, Rochester CORE had 
conducted a rent strike which was instrumental in getting the city to issue 
a final cleanup order for that particular building and five others. If the 
order is not carried out within 30 days, the city will make the needed re- 


pairs and charge it to the owners or managers, 
Hot 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rieh and Jim Peck 


START STATEWIDE ACTION AGAINST BANK OF AMERICA 


San Francisco, Calif., May 28 --Following the collapse of negotiations 
aimed at getting the Bank of America, the biggest bank in the world to 
adopt a fair employment policy, CORE groups in California initiated state. 


wide action in the streets on May 22nd. 


"All 26 CORE chapters in the state are participating,” reports CORE Field 
Secretary Chet Duncan. “Communi ty support for this pro ject has been 


tremendous. 


Here in San Francisco, over ‘500 pickets turned out on May 22nd at the mai? 
office, located in the heart of the downtown section, at Market and Powel’ 
streets. Picket signs said: “Don’t Save Where Yoy Can't Earn” and “Why 


Give Your Dollars for Discrimination." 


Similar demonstrations were conducted in Los Angeles, San Diego, Palm 
Springs, Bakersfield, Scaramento, Oroville, Stockton, Richmond, Sausalito. 


San Jose, Pomone and San Bernardino. 


Negotiations collapsed on May 18th after five sessions and Wi lliam Bradle: 
San Francisco CORE chairman accused the big bank of “bad faith,” Specifi- 
cally, he accused management of "hiding" the facts regarding Negroes 


seeking promotion, 


PICKET BANK IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro, N.Cs, May 25--Pickets have been marching in front of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company on South Greene Street as part of a joint 


3CORE-NAACP cempaign for a fair employment policy. 


“The picketing will continue until the bank offers equal employment 
opportunities for Negroes," said William Thomas, chairman of the CORE 


group. 
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CORE SETS UP UNOFFICIAL REVIEW BOARD 
ON POLICE BRUTALITY 

New York, N.Y., May 28--Pending the outcome of a campaign by CORE and other 
civil rights groups for legislative establishment of a civilian board to ree 
view police brutality charges, CORE has set up an unofficial committee of 
ten prominent citizens for this purpose. Members of the committee include 


Roger Baldwin, veteran civil libertarian, former Judge Hubert Delaney and 


Rev. Donald Harrington. 


"For months we have called upon the mayor and the police commissioner to deal 
effectively with this problem,” said CORE National Director James Farmer on 
May 22nd in announcing formation of the anofficial committee. “I have talked 
to the mayor. I have talked to the commissioner, without tangible results. 


The time for talking is now past.” 


At its initial meeting on June 4th, the committee will hold hearings on four 
recent cases of police brutality involving Jesse Roberts, James Yates, Rosalee 
Brown and Kenneth Massey. Police precincts where brutality has occurred also 


will be picketed by CORE groups in the New York area. 


Police Commissioner Michael Murphy and the policemen involved in the four 
incidents were invited to testify but Murphy, who has strongly opposed crea- 
tion of a civilian review board, said” “No policemen will appear. We do not 
believe in kangaroo courts or public lynchings.” A bill to establish a civi-~- 


lian review board will be introduced soon in the city council. 


Protests Across The Country 


Campaigns against police brutality are being conducted in an increasing number 


of cities by CORE groups across the country 
More-More-More 


oS 2n2a2~ 


A drive for the resignation of Police Chief William Parker of Los Angeles 
has received considerable publicity inthe southern California press. The 
campaign, indorsed by 12 CORE groups in the area, will climax with street 
demonstrations. Incidents of brutality against Negroes and Mexicans are 


increasing under Parker's command, the CORE groups charge. 


In Syracuse, New York, protesting police brutality has been the local CORE's 
main project in recent months. Several members of the group have been ar- 


rested for protest actions at police headquarters, 


In Denver, Colorado, CORE recently reaffirmed its support of a city-wide 


campaign by civil rights groups against police brutality. In Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, CORE recently aired the issue in testimony before the City Council. 
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CORE Southern Education Project 


38 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
CO 7-6270, Extension 4 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELBASE Att: Benjamin A. Brown 


CORE SOUTHERN EDUCATION PROJECT LAUNCHES SPECIALIZED BOOK DRIVE 


The CORE Southern Education Project announced this week a 
campaign to collect thousands of books on Negro and Africa life, 
history, literature and culture for CORE's new interracial education 
centers in the deep South. Appeals are going to publishers, libraries, 
collectors, trade unions, all news media, social organizations, and to 
hundreds of individuals with large Negro and Africa collections. 

Earlier this year the C.S.E.P. collected and shipped over 30,000 
assorted books and over $4,000.00 worth of mimeographs, tape recorders, 
typewriters, phonographs and records to Mississippi, Louisiana and South 
Carolina, sites of the new centers. 

Explanation for the new book drive was given by Benjamin A. Brown, 
CORE Staff director of the volunteer project: "Although we previously 
collected and shipped thousands of books to the South, too few of them 
pertained to the role of the Negro people in American life. Among the 
American history books collected, where the Negro people were mentioned — 
at all there was gross distortion of their true role in hierton: It is 
our hope that from this specialized Negra and Africa book drive will come 
a flood of socially significant volumes that can become a vital source 
of enlightenment and inspiration in the Southern Negro movement for 
equality, justice and brotherhood," 

Books and funds for shipment should be earmarked "C.S.E.P." and 


sent to the CORE National Office, 38 Park Row, New York 38, New York. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


PROTEST STIFF JAIL TERMS IN CHAPEL HILL AND SAN FRANCISCO 


New York, N.Y., June 4--Excessive prison sentences meted-out recently to 


Napel Hill, North Carolina and San 


peaceful civil rights demonstrator : 
Francisco, California drew vigorsus protests on June 3 from CORE National 
Director James Farmer, The protests were in the form of wires sent to the 


governors and attorney generals af the two respective states, 


In Chapel Hill two CORE Task Force workers and two other persons designated 


by the prosecutor as leaders cf a mass demdnstration on May 8 were sentenced 


by Judge Raymond Mallerd, 
to a year in prisons Two were Teleesed on appeal but two have been in jail 


over three weeks, Five others tecetved sentences ranging from four to eight 
months, In addition fines up to $500 were imposed and 90 persons received 


suspended sentences ranging from six months to five years, 


Farmer's wire to Governor Terry Sanford said: “It is hard to believe that 


in a state like North Carolina with its liberal reputation, civil rights 


demonstrators can receive sentences even harsher than have been imposed to 


date in Mississippi." 


In San Francisco six demonstrators have received sentences of 60 days, one 


45 days and four 30 days from Judge Andrew Eyman. All 11 are serving their 


sentences as is CORE Chairman William Bradley, who got 5 days for contempt 


after he rose to protest the harshness of the sentences. Fines of $200 each 


were imposed in addition on the 11, who are the first to be sentenced of 
600 demonstrators arrested in recent months during the hotel and auto show- 


room campaigns, 


Farmer's wire to Governor Edmund Brown said: “It is unfortunate that a 


California court should impose such heavy sentences on dedicated-individuals. 


campaigning for basic human rights." 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


NEW CORE GROUP WINS JOBS-~EVEN IN BUILDING TRADES 


Kingston, NeY-, June 4--A new CORE group which has been functioning in this 
Hudson River town only since early spring, already has won 13 jobs for 


Negroes, three of them in the notoriously discriminatory building trades, 


At a meeting ir. May, Alderman Leonard Van Dyke, a icczl CORE official, paid 
special tribute to George Yerry, president of the carpenters local, for 
admitting two M.:groec as apprentices. Since then, e Negro mason has gotten 


a job through the bricklayers local, 


Van Dye pointed out that through the CORE group's efforts, Negroes have been 
hired in sales positions for the first time at two department stores, a men 


clothing store and a dime store. 


: 


First Negro Tex xtile Salesman Is Union Man--and CORE Man 


New York, N.Y.,--"There's something new in the garment center these days,” 

reports the 6Ser, organ of District 65, Retail Wholesale & Department Store 
Employees. “Among the hundreds of textile salesmen who walk the streets of 
the fabled-apparel center is a man named Grover Phillips. What makes Grover 
Phillips unique is that he is the garment center’s fi rst Negro textile 


salesman. 


"Although he now owns a home in New Cassel, Long Island, he is still a membc 
of CORE in the Bronx, where he used to live and took part in last summer's 
demonstrations at Harlem Hospital Annex and at the White Castle restaurants. 


AFL-CIO NEWS Hails Support of CORE Field Secretary 


Washington, D.C.-eIn reporting the signing of a first union contract betweer 


Ernst Neckwear, largest tie manufacturer in the west and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the AFL-CIO NEWS recently acclaimed the support given the 


union by Chet Duncan, western CORE field secretary. 


The union publication quotes a letter which Duncan had written the company 
stating: “The employment of Negroes, Spanish-Americans and all other 

minorities is to be applauded (Last year che company won ee of civil 
rights groups for hiring Negro models), but I am concerned with the demo- 


cratic rights of all workers to organize into unions.“ 
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ARREST 55 ON SECOND FREEDOM DAY 


Canton, Miss., June henadtay 29, the second Freedom Day in this Mississippi 
town, was marked by 55 arrests. 

Unlike the first Freedom Day, February 28, when some 350 Negroes 
marched to the courthouse, this time police prohibited marching even by 
small groups. However, 25 Nexiche reached the courthouse by car and succeeded 
in going through registration procedures. Fifteen policemen. armed with 
nightsticks and shotguns turned back the marchers only 75 yards from Mount 
Zion Baptist Church where they had assembled under the leadership of Rev. 

B. Elton Cox, CORE field secretary. 

Twelve of the marchers thereupon decided to challenge the police barricad 
and were promptly arrested, along with two white ministers who were acting as 
observers and CORE Field Secretary Edward Hollander, who was attempting to 
take a picture of the arrests. 

The other four arrested were not prospective registrants but students 
who intended to picket the courthouse. Fifteen of them were seized as they 
left Pleasant Green Baptist Church. The rest were picked up as they got 
out of cars in front of the courthouse with their placards. One youth, 
McKinley Hamblein, was beaten by police while being arrested. 

That evening, a car returning to Tougaloo College in Jackson was 
halted by a gang of 15 whites. One of the assailants tried to pull out the 
driver and strike him with a nightstick, However, after 15 minutes of 
threats, the car was permitted to proceed. One of its passengers was a 
Pakistani, Hamid Kiselbasch. The following night, Otha Williams, a highly 
respected Negro storekeeper, was halted on a dark road by two policemen and 
beaten. He finally fled into the woods. CORE Task Force Worker, George 


Raymond, helped him to get safely into town. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


LAW CORPS FOR DEEP SOUTH HOLDS TRAINING SESSION 


New York, N.Y., June 1l--Some 250 lawyers and law students who each have 
volunteered to work at least two weeks on civil rights cases in the deep 
south this summer, attended a 2-day training session June 6-7 at Columbia Law 


School, The first contingent is scheduled to arrive in Jackson, Mississippi 


on June 20th, 


The trainees heard law professors and lawyers describe the problems particular 
to the deep south. As one speaker expressed it: “You just can’t win civil 
rights cases in the local and state courts in the south. Your important job 


will be to help local counsel build a solid foundation for an eventual and 


successful appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court." 


Special emphasis was placed on procedures for removing cases from the state 
courts to the federal courts. Also under consideration were various means of 
brining suit to enjoin interference by police and other state authorities with 


the right to vote and peaceful demonstrations. 


Sponsoring the training session was the Lawyers Constitutional Defense Commit- 
tee, established through the initiative of CORE General Counsel Carl Rachlin 
at the suggestion of CORE Field Secretary Dave Dennis, who also is assistant 
program director of COFO, the coordinated civil rights organization in 
Mississippi. Organizers of the committee, along with Rachlin, are Robert 
Drinan, dean of Boston College Law School, Jack Greenberg of the NAACP Legal 
Defense & Educational Fund; Edwin Lukas of the American Jewish Committee; 
Howard Moore of SNCC; Leo Pfeffer of the American Jewish Congress; John Pratt 
of the National Council of Churches and Melvin Wulf of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The committee characterizes itself as “a kind of Law Corps, 


modeled after the Peace Corps, in response to the urgent need for legal eassist- 


ance on behalf of pexsons involved in southern civil rights activity." 


6/64 PRS CORE ~ Congress of Racial Equality 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


WIN REVERSAL IN LOULSIANA “DEFAMATION” CASE 


_ Baton Rouge, La., June 11--The conviction of CORE Field Secretary B, Elton 
Cos for “defaming™ a judge and district attorney at an ‘NAACP mass meeting 
here in the summer of 1962 was reversed on technical grounds June 8 by 


the Louisiana Supreme Court, 


- Although the original indictment had been dismissed because of systematic 
exclusion of Negroes from juries, Cox was promptly ordered re-arrested on 


a bench warrant. 


He thereupon was convicted and given the maximum penalty by Judge Fred 
LeBlanc: a year in jail and a $3,000 fine on each of two counts with the 
prison terms to be served consecutively rather than concurrently. Cox 


served over two months in jail before being released pending appeal. 


The successful legal appeal was handled by CORE General Counsel Carl 
Rachlin of New York, Lolis Elie of New Orleans and Murphy Bell of Baton 


Rouge. 
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FREEDOM HOUSE IN MISSISSIPPI BLASTED 


Canton, Miss., June ll-eFreedom House, CORE*s center, was hit by an 


explosive hurled against the building shortly after 1 A.M. on June 8th, 


Fortunately, nobody was injured because the bomb bounced off the front wall 
and exploded on the sidewalk, Landy McNair, a CORE Task Force worker and 


James Collyer were inside the building at the time, 


A couple of weeks previous three shots were fired into Freedom House but 


nobody was hurt. 


During the week of May 4th a man claiming he represented the Klan phoned 


and threatened to burn down the building. In April, the owner of the build- 


ing had his fire insurance cancelled. 


On May 7th a man in a white hood and cape drove past Freedom House and fired 


a pistol in the direction of a group of chi ldren who had spotted his car 


and started shouting “There he is!" 


The June 8th explosion came 10 days after Canton's second Freedom Day in 
which 55 demonstrators were arrested, Many of them, including CORE Field 
Secretary Edward Hollander, are still in jail. Attorneys are trying to get 


the cases transferred to federal court. 
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WIDOW OF CORE VICTIM DEMONSTRATES 
AT GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 11--Accompanied by her young daughter Janice, 
Mrs. Joanne Klunder, widow of Cleveland CORE Vice Chairman Bruce Klunder, 
joined a civil rights demonstration at the National Governors Conference 


on June 8th. 


Her placard said "Ohio--44th in Education" and Janice's said: "We Need 
Integrated Education." She told reporters that she had joined the demon- 
stration to help carry on the work of her late husband. Rev. Klunder was 
killed on April 7th when a bulldozer accidentally backed-up st his 
prostrate body at the construction site of a school in a segregated neighbor- 


hood. 


The demonstration at the National Governors Conference was not only to bring 
attention to the ioitas school integration struggle being conducted by the 
United Freedom Moveinent, with which CORE is affiliated, but to urge the 
Governors to adopt a strong stand on the civil rights bill. The following 
day, the Governors did adopt a bi-partisan statement of principle calling 
for "prompt enactment of civil rights legislation.” Of the 50 Governors, 


only 1l--all southerners--opposed the statement.,. 
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DALLAS ACTION RESUMED AFTER VOIDING OF INJUNCTION 

Dallas, Texas, June 18~--The Picadilly Cafeteria in Dallas, where 11 CORE 
sitdowners were arrested on May 30, is the scene of renewed action following the 
voiding of an anti~denonstration injunction. CORE Attorney Robert Collins handled 
the case. 

The injunction had been granted after the May 30 demonstration. Five 
persons, including CORE's local attorney, John Wilson, subsequently were arrested 
for contempt when they engaged in a revolving pieindidn at the counter. | 

Dallas CORE, along with eight other local organizations, are backing the 


campaign to desegregate the Picadilly Cafeteria. 
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TO PICKET SCRANTON OVER BRUTALITY BY STATE TROOPERS 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 18--Philadelphia CORE, on June 17, urged CORE 


groups throughout the country to picket Governor William Seranton, most recent 
Republican presidential nominee, in protest over the extreme brutality practiced 
by Pennsylvania state troopers against civil rights demonstrators in Chester. 

During recent months, Philadelphia CORE has been active in the Chester 
. demonstrations against de facto school segregation which were quelled with the 
aid of state troopers. Many members of Philadelphia CORE witnessed the 
@emonstrators being clubbed mercilessly without provocation. A protest demon- 
stration has taken place in Harrisburg, the state capitol, but without 
significant results. 

“During the April and May demonstrations in Chester, state police perpetrated 

the worst type of brutality,” said James O'Williams, Philadelphia CORE chairman. 
"State police were then ordered to investigate their own men on these charges.” 
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NG Al iA IRMA) a5 IN PICKETS TO ! 
Sevony City, Bo J.~thdSe suse 80 GH sedate wassbad in Sneek of Mie bale on 
Clifford Avenue, Samuel Difeo, chairman of the Jersey City Housing Authority, 
called in two of their spokesmen to announce a plan for ending racial imbalance 
at six low-rent housing projects. She to ORE epechnenen wine Riv. Ritaet Cette 
and Francis Cooper. 

Under the plan, at three predominently white projects nunntane teatitine 
will be moved in on a two=to-one ratio as vacancies occur and at three projects 
vhich ere almost completely Negro, white families will be moved in. 
The plan had been initiated by the Federal Housing Authority's district 
commissioner, but the local Housing Authority had failed to put it into effect. 
In protest, Jersey City CORE picketed both DiFeo's home and his new auto showroom 
on Kennedy Avenue, 

PIOKEFING FORCES § 

Hempstead, N.Y., June 18-=-In two Long Island communities, Syosset end New Cniian 
CORE picketing has resulted in the sale of homes to Negroes. In both cases, the 
Negro applicants originally had been rejected and white CORE testers proved that 
racial A@iscrimination was the reason. | 

In Syosset, the home owners, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Yankowitz, originally 


agreed to sell their $27,000 home to Mr. and Mrs. Donald Rickets, but chenged 


De Mio tended: ink bins dis Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Schreck, agreed to sell 


their $17,000 home to James Wyn following picketing the the filing of a 
complaint with the State Human Rights Commission. 
### 
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TRAINING SESSIONS FOR FREEDOM SUMMER 


_ Oxford, Ohio, June 1SciPinedeadine, Louisiana and Quincy, Florida 
training sessions are underway in Oxford, Ohio for the CORE Freedom Summer 
program, a massive voter registration drive in the deep south climaxing with 
attempts to seat Freedom candidates at the Democratic national convention. 

The largest number of trainees, over 200 from all parts of the country, 
are in Oxford at the Western College for Women. ‘They will go into Mississippi 
where the Council of Federated Organizations, a joint group including CORE, is 
heading the campaign. The inetructors.for CCRE 4r the Mississippi field staff. 

In Plaquemine, Louisiana, CORE Organization Director, James McCain ‘and 
CORE Field Secretary, Ronnie Moore, are instructing some 50 students who will 
concentrate on 19 parishes in the fifth and sixth congressional districts. 
“These parishes were chosen because of their Negro voting potential and because 
of strong established community backing for our organization," explained Moore, 
who has been working on voter registration in this area since 1962. 

In Quincy, Florida, seat of Gadsden county, where CORE has been engaged in | 
voter registration for the past few months, plans are underway to extend the 
drive to seven additional northwestern Florida counties. Ten students have 
started training for work in this area, under CORE Associate Director Richard 
Haley and CORE Field Secretary Patricia Stephens Due. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


GET FLORIDA CITY TO ADOPT FAIR HIRING POLICY 


Gainesville, Fla,, June 25--For about 10 years there have been attempts by 
civic groups to get this city to adopt a fair system of hiring its some 
800 employes. This demand has been won recently as a result of action by 


Gainesville CORE. 


Following an investigation by the CORE group which demonstrated anti-Negro 
discrimination in city hiring and a “spoils” system of promotion, a CORE 
spokesman met with the city commissioners. He was told that it would be 


three years before the commission even would consider the issue. 


So the entire membership of Gainesville CORE attended a city commission 


meeting, submitted the findings of its investigation and said they were 


ready to go into action on the issue. 


“Apparently the response of the CORE group that direct action would ensue 
if the city did not show immediate good faith produced these really 
startling results,” reports CORE Task Force Worker Judy Benninger. "The 
City Council agreed to set up a central personnel office, to post job 


vacancies and qualifications and to establish a merit system of hiring.” 


Pl 


Gainesville CORE now is soliciting Negro applicants in preparation for 


ensuring enforcement of the new policy adopted by the City Council,” 


At the height of the controversy, Mayor Howard McKinney publicly referred 


to members of the CORE group as "Communist dupes." However, following a 
joint protest from CORE, the NAACP Youth Council and the Student Group for 
Equal Rights, the mayor denied that his remarks had been directed against 
CORE, 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


THREE RiGHTS WORKERS BELIEVED DEAD 


Meridian, Miss., June 25--Three civil rights workers who vanished following 
their release from jail in nearby Philadelphia late at night on June 21st 


are believed to be dead. 


"I think there's almost no hope that they are alive,” said CORE National 

Director James Farmer after he, Jonn Lewis, chairman of SNCC, Dick Gregory 
and CORE Task Force Worker George Raymond returned here from Philadelphia 
where they conferred with the sheriff and other county officials. “If our 


present fears are grounded, mass protests are probable." 


Meanwhile, CORE-jinitiated mass picket lines were forming at federal buildings 
in a number of major cities urging full federal protection for civil rights 


workers involved in the Freedom Summer project. 


The three civil rights workers who vanished are James Chaney, a CORE Task 


het) uote 
f eran 


Force worker and a native of Meridian; Michael Schwerner, who since January : | 
has directed the CORE community center here and Andrew Goodman, a student : | 
who just had arrived in Meridian from the summer training center at Oxford, | 


Ohio. 


On their way to Longdale to investigate the recent burning of Mt. Zion 
Methodist Church, they were picked-up on a speeding charge by a deputy sheriff, 


held in jail for over four hours and reieased at 10:20 P.M. : 


Two days later, FBI agents found the civil rights workers’ station wagon 
wrecked and burned in a swamp on Bogue Chitto Creek. CORE still owes $1,760 


on the 1963 station wagon. 


Former CIA Director Allen Dulles has been dispatched here by President 


Johnson in an effort to solve the case, 


y 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


SEEK ARREST OF EX=SHERIFF WHO SLASHED CIVIL RIGHTS WORKER 


St. Francisville, La,, June 25--A warrant has been sworn-out for the arrest 
of Teddy Martin, a former sheriff, who sleshed st Bob Hurwitt, « CORE Task 
Force worker as he accompanied a group of Negroes to register at the court- 


house. Martin later shot at the group as they emerged. 


It was the first day in over three months that the registration office had 
been open. The office had beer. closed rather than comply with a federal 
court decision against discriminatery literacy teste. On that day and the 
following dey, six Negroes were registered. 


This was the courthouse where last October, Rev. Joseph Carter became the 


first Negro to register in West Feliciana Parish since 1902. 


In East Feliciana Parish, where the registration office also had been | 
closed for over three months, four Negroes registered during the first two 
days. On the first day, Jim Van Matre, a CORE Task Force Worker was as- 


saulted by a group of whites outside the registration office in Clinton. 


In Monroe, in the northern part of the state, five voter registration 
workers were arrested on charges of soliciting, vagrancy and disorderly 
conduct. Three of them subsequently were released and the other two are 


out on bail, 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 
CORE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Kansas City, Mo., June 25«-O0n the aftermath of the tragic di sappearance 
of two of its Task Force Workers and a student in Mississippi, CORE will 
open its 22nd annual convention at the Municipal Auditorium here on 


July 2nd. 


CORE National Director James Farmer, who has been in Mississippi helping 
on the investigation, and CORE National Chairman Floyd McKissick will ad- 


dress the opening public meeting to be held at 7:30 P.M., July 2nd. 


Dick Gregory, famed comedian who also has been in Mississippi in connection ; 
with the case and suthor Louis Lomex, di stingui shed author, will address 


the closing session at 7 P. Me on July 5th, 


In addition to the regular plenary sessions which will set policy on 
crucial issues facing the civil rights movement, there will be a series 
of workshops on developing community roots, philosophy of nonviolence, 


education and schools, etc. 


Seven hundred people from CORE*s 150 chapters across the country are ex- 


pected to attend. 
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leaflet des eribes the tore community center in Meridian, Mideiesivpi 
chael Schwerner. Shown with the youngsters is Michael's wife, Rita. 
werners have directed the Meridian center since Jenuary, 1964. ‘Before 
the CORE Task Force in Mississippi the S mers were members of Downtown 
key was a 1957 graduate of Cornell University and did graduate work at 
nbia School of Social Work. He was enplnyet by Hamilton Madison House, a 
- center in | New ' ‘ork City. | 


g ‘tor the ‘CORE Task Force Mr. Schwerner made the following statement: 


e on ny reasons for wanting to work for C.0.R.E. are emotional and educa- 


he ly identified with the civil rights struggle that I have an 
tiona. al n ee d to offer my services in the South. As a social worker I have ded- 
ig | sted ny 1 ife to social ills; however, my profession, except in isolated instances 
3 yet has not become directly involved in the most devastating social disease at 
time - discrimination. I also feel that the Negro in the South has an 
even wore bitter fight aheed of hin then in the Horth and I vich to be a pert of 
‘ight. In essence, I would feel guilty and almost hypocritical if I do not 
full “time for an extended period. 


"he vocation for the rest of my life 1s and will be to work for an integrated soc! 
ty I plan to do this work primarily in New re ear toe epimne 22 oth 
feel it is i ' that I have a first-hand nds anding of how epople in other 


sections of the ‘country specifically are affected by rt prejudice and how discrimina- 


eine is being dealt with. I want to know and work with ‘the people’ not just read 
dout situations or take someone elses subjective view. I want to be the first 
. erefore, I see working for C.0O.R.E. in the South an educational experience 


‘that can he obtained in few other ways. 


"My experience with nonviolent direct action is certainly not very great. I par- 
ly 4th freedom ride to Gwenn Oaks Park in Maryland where I was 


4 _ ed in the fight against the building trades unions this past summer. 
‘working with Downtown CORE on the Community Relations and Housing 


worker + have worked for the Department of Welfare and two Settlement 
jorking for the two ) settlement houses I was a group worker primari- 
suth and As for community experiences, I have worked 
| } for Human Rights, Lower East Side Youth for 
chine hoo ac unegil, and the Lower East Side Civil Rights 
yn ty work that I have done with CORE. i 


MERIDIAN COMMUNITY CENTER 
The Community Center which now exists in Meridian, Mississippi, is 


hampered by its lack of space and inadequate staff. In order to properly 
serve the community, which has a population of about 56,000, one third 
of which is Negro, the center must be greatly expanded. The interest 

in the Negro community already exists, and it is from the experiences 
which we had with various programs that the following recommendations grow. 

Many of the women in Meridian are forced by their financial condition 
to seek employment, though they are often the mothers of young children. 
The children, as a result do not receive adequate care, Facilities and 
staff for a day care program for preschool children should be an ine 
tegral part of the community center, The area should, of course, be 
designed in bright colors, with many pictures, and room provided for the 
children‘ s own art work. There should be many toys and games. 

There is in existence at the present community center, a 10,000 
volume library. Provision should be made in the new structure for a 
library room, with space provided for additional books. 

The sewing project has been highly successful, but there is no 
separate sewing room in the existing center. Such a room should be ine 
cluded, with full length mirrors for fitting garments. There already are 
sewing machines, Storage space should be included for the materials, 
Space and materials for arts and crafts are needed, and this could be 
incorporated into the same room, 

A recreation area, with such facilities as ping-pong tables mst be 
planned for. The ping-pong table in the present center was constructed by 
a few of the young men, and it warps, but it is, nevertheless, in 


constant use, 


~Le 
It might be extremely useful to have a large meeting room, per- 


haps with a small stage, which could be used for both meetings and dramatic 
programs which the children woyld very much enjoy staging. It would be 
possible to construct the library in such 2 wey that it would serve these 


several functions. 


Two separate office rooms are needed, one fog community center affairs, 
and one for the voter registration and political action project. Both 


rooms should have sufficient space for file cabinets and office machiner. | 


a Bee Adin iad Saba tee: gah 4 e ie, ee 
eypaic any” lias | 
In order for the Community Center to be able to serve all age and 


interest groups in the city of Meridian, the above facilities are neces- 
sary. Additional staff would, of course be required, but since many of 
the above programs would not be in use at all times, and some are 
self-operative, several skilled persons could handle the program, In 


such a situation, persons who are able to show imagination and flex- 
ibility, who are able to create new programs as the need arises, are 
more valuable than persons with a great deal of training in one 
area and no interest in experimentation. It is not only possible, 

but highly recommended, that local persons be used in as many capacities 
as feasible in both the building and operation of the center. The 

more involved the local people are in such activities, the more they 
will come to feel that the Community Center is theirs, which is, 


afer all, our goal. 


Rita Schwerner : 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


FIRST CORE PROJECT ON MIGRANTS! PLIGHT 


Riverhead, N. Y., July 2-- The first action project by CORE to deal with the 
plight of migratory workers is underway in this eastern Long Island farming 
area to which some 3,000 workers, most of them Negro, come each year. Long 
Island and Suffolk County CORE have assigned two full-time workers for the 
summer's duration: Michael Raskin and David Thompson. 

Since the first CORE goal is to help find decent housing for more than 100 
families living in brooding sheds and tarpaper shacks on what formerly was the 
Hollis Warner duck farm, CORE set up a field office in one of the sheds, But on 
June 29, county officials brought a bulldozer and threatened to crush the shed in 
which the field office was located. 

The duck farm was taken over by the county in late May. Some of the brooding 
sheds and shacks have been torn down, but demolition has been slowed because of 
a shortage of alternate housing. Many of the migratory workers are still living 
on the property under conditions characterized by Raskin as comparable to those 
of the poorest Negroes in the South, 

Raskin, Lincoln Lynch, chairman of Long Island CORE, and Henry Smith were ar- 
rested on June 20 for their action protesting the lack of regular garbage col- 
lections, They took a truckload of garbage and dumped it in front of the River- 
head town hall, Regular garbage collections were started two days later. 

On June 27, CORE conducted a march to the center of town protesting the re- 
fusal of Town Supervisor Robert Vojovoda to discuss the issue of adequate 
housing for the migratory workers, Two CORE members and six migratory workers 
were arrested for sitting down at the main intersection. 

The action project is called "Operation Tinderbox" in memory of 15 Negroes 
who have been burned to death over the past five years in Hollis Warner shacks, 
Two Negro childreu were barned to death in a brooding shed as recently as this 


May, only a few days before the county took over the property. 
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| FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 


AN ALL LIN Miodoloolrri 


Kansas City, Mo,, July 2nd -- Citing fous’ specific sections of law which 
would empower the U.S. to protect civil rights workers in Mississippi, 
CORE National Director James Farmer wired President Johnson urging im- 
mediate Federal intercession. Farmer's action was based on a resolution 
unanimously adopted by CORE's National Action Council on the eve of 


ota 


plenary sessions of the organization's annual convention here, 


Taking issue with a statement made June 24 by Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy that the Federal government lacks power, Farmer cited 
four sections of Federal law, 

One is Section 333, Title 10, which cites the President's power 
"to take such action as he considers necessary to suppress, in a state, 
any insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, 
if it...opposes or obstructs the execution of the laws of the United 
States or impedes the course of justice under those laws," 

Another is Section 18, Titles 240-243 dealing with situations in 


which a state officer, under the color of law, suppresses constitutional 


rights, The two others are the specific laws establishing federal mar- 


shals and setting-up the FBL, 

It was under the latter law that the FBI on June 26 arrested three 
whites in Itta Bena, Mississippi who had threatened voter registration 
workers, "This is the first time in my knowledge that FBI agents have 
arrested individuals in this manner," Farmer commented, “In the past 
they have said that they were not an arresting but an investigative 
agency, This meant that they were often taking notes while our people 
were being beaten," 

From Jackson, Mississippi, COFO, the joint civil rights organi- 
zation heading the summer campaign, issued a statement saying: "FBI 
agents should use thier power of arrest, We request that the FBI and 
-dustice Department offirials-be instructed to. provide full and. immedi ate 


help in all incidents where danger is involved, We also request that 
federal marshals be stationed throughout the state, Unless immediate and 
strong action is taken by the federal government, we on the staff fear 
for the safety of the volunteers. staff and local citizens who make up 


the project,” 
Picket demonstrations urging U.S, intervention have been initiated 


by CORE groups in a number of cities across the country. 
XXX 
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FAIR JOB PACT WITH 14 EMPLOYERS CALLED "HISTORIC" 


Sacramento, Calif., July 2-- A fair employment agreement. negotiated 
with. 14 employers and covering 22 department. and.drygoods stores in this 
state. capital has been termed "historic" by both the Sacramento Union and 
the Sacracvento Bee, | 
The Unicn points out that "the negotiations were initiated by CORE, 
headed »o7 audrey Hammond, president," Local representaives of three 
other-civil sights groups narhiesbaeilll the Urban League, NAACP and | 
Mexican.Ame:ican Political Association. Negotiating for the employers 
was tne Sacramento Business Community Relations Group. There were five 
sessions, . 
Under the-agreement, "continuous efforts will be made to recruit 
qualified, minority group persons where there is currently little or no 
“representation” and "the business community will pursue an active program 
of recruitment and training of qualified minority personnel. ’ 


CORE FIELD SECRETARY BEATEN IN JAIL © 
dackson, .Miss., July 2-- Pointing to bruises on his face, CORE Field 
Secretary Edward Hollander reported to the FBI that he had been beaten by 
three prisoners in Hinds County jail. Being white, he was confined to the 
white section, 
ce He had been-arrested May 29 in Canton while attempting to take pictures 
‘of arrests during the Freedom Day demonstration. Following an attempt by 
his attorney~to get. the case into federal court, he was transferred by U.S. 
marshals from Canton to Hinds County jail, which is located here. He was im- - 


~-~prisoned a. ful] month prior to Dee -on bond. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Refer: Jim Peck or Marvin Rich 
DEMONSTRATION AT GOP CONVEITTON STARTS 


San Francisco, Calif., July SusDenonetwating at the Republican Bational 
Convention got underway July 7 as San Francisco CORE pickets marched in front 
of the St, Francis Hotel with placards saying "Reject Goldwater, Reject Racism" 
and "Denounce Those Who Voted Against Civil Rights." | 

Inside, CORE Program Director Norman Hill presented CORE's demands 
to the platform committee, which was holding hearings on civil rights. The 
demands include weaningful and immediate implementation of the civil rights 
law, repudiation of Republican congressment who voted against the law and 
repudiation of alliances with Dixiecrats on civil rights and other social 
legisjation affecting Negroes and minority groups. 

The demonstrations outside the hotel will be ovicdiindins as the convention 
gets underway with opposition to Goldwater the main theme, The CORE group in 
Phoenix : Goldwater's hometown, has taken a public stand against Goldwater. 
Acknowledging that this is a departure from CORE‘s traditional, non-politien! 
psition, Austin Coleman, spokesman for the group, pointed to Goldwater 's 


"inhumane stand in the field of civil rights." 
CORE demonstrations at the Democratic National Convention in Atlantic 


City will focus on attempts to unseat the segregationist delegations from 
Mississippi and Louisiana and to seat the Freedom Delegations in their place, 
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CORE STARTS DRIVE 10 UTILIZE PLACES OPENED BY LAW 


- 


New York City, July 9--One minute after the President had signed the civil 


rights bill, Gene Young, a 13-year-old CORE convention delegate from Mississippi, 
entered the Hotel Muehlebach barbershop in Kansas City for a haircut. When | : 
he was refused, other convention delegates satein, forcing the shop to close. 
Next day, Young got his haircut as did several other Negro delegates. 

| This was the first test of the law and the start of CORE‘s nationwide 
action program to utilize the hotels, restaurants, theatres and other public 
accomodations opened under the law's provisions, "We cannot allow resistance 
to build up as occurred in the 1954 school cases >» said a testing form sent 
to all affiliates. "CORE groups can and should begin immediate attempts to 
utilize the facilities newly opened by law." CORE National Director James 
Farmer wired 120 national operators of public facilities urging compliance 
and announcing the testing program. 

Testing got underway as the CORE convention delegates left Kansas City 
for their homes. CORE National Chairman Floyd McKissick, on his way back to 
Durhan, North Carolina, was refused admittance at two motels in Clarksdale, 
Mississippi and filed complaints under the law. A national NAACP deputation 


touring the state refrained from testing in Clarksdale, but its members. were 
accomodated without incident in Jackson and Meridian. 

Public facilities were tested and found to be generally complying in 
Birmingham, Alabama; Danville, Virginia; St. Augustine, Florida and other 
cities which have been the sites of major civil rights demonstrations. [n 


many smaller communities such as Americus, Georgia and Quincy, Florida, from 


Ate otis 
which OURE hae receivelegeyecte,Miters were served but thes aetiekeR ty 
' at Luden's dpive-iily Some vhites rewehed fate the: eer and dumped the contents 
of the Negroes’ trays into thei# lape. ea 
On the eva of a city-wide testing progvam im Monroe, Lomisiana, CORE 
Field Secretary Hemele Moore's ear was forceé af® the woad by several carloads 
I of whites anf he todk refuge ime Negre home. Be had weitten to 21 mayars 
announcing that the gublic fagiidties im theig coummities gould be tested 
by CORB woxkers engaged in the Louisiana sumer voter registration program. 
In New Roads, tests showed that the Sijwery and #1) piiblic buildings 
had desegregated. In New Orleans, the theatres, a tamget of recent CORE 
demonstrations, now admit everybody regardless of color, New Orleans CORE 


tests have shown. 


--_ 


In Hammond, Faith Hope and Charity Hall, the CORE registration head- 
quarters was bombed, In McComb, Mississippi, a home occupied by civil rights 
workers was keubed and two of the workers, Curtis Hayes and Dennis Sveensy 
were injured, Pat Walker, CORE Task Force worker was unhurt. CORE Vice- 
Chairman,Rudy Lombard, is presently in Mississippi assisting Dave Dennis, 
CORE's representative on COFO., CORE has launched a program to recruit 
Task Force workers for Mississippi for the peried follewing the end of the 


summer project. 
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Los Angeles, Calif., July 9--On two recent occasions, the Southwest Realty 
Board has attempted to evade Los Angeles CORE pickets by secretely shifting 
weekly meetings from its headquarters to the International Hotel. 

However, both times the maneuver was discovered by the CORE group and 
the pickets appeared at the International Hotel. On the last occasion, the 
realtors dodged the pickets by leaving through the hotel's back door. On 
May 25, departure from their meeting was delayed for more than two hours 
when 14 demonstrators conducted a lie-in at the parking lot adjoining the 
board's headquarters. The 14 finally were arrested. 

The purpose of the weekly demonstrations is to get the board to admit 
Negro real estate brokers. Although the board operates in the heart of a 
Negro area, it has no Negro members. The board is an affiliate of the 
California Real Estate Association, the organization which is heading a 
drive to repeal the state fair housing law. <A CORE statewide sintidonieel, 
campaign was launched recently at a ittanaay conference in Oakland. 
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CORE PICKETS REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


San Frantisco, Calif., July 16: Some 250 CORE demonstrators, protesting 


the nomination of Barry Goldwater, staged a sitedown in the street in 


front of the Cow Palace, but police made no arrests, 


The demonstrators had marched from the Cow Palace parking lot, after 


bottling up traffic there. 


The sit-downers rose after 10 minutes and continued their parade away from 
the convention area on walkie-talkie direction from CORE, The demonstra- 
tion had included a mock funeral complete with coffin fcr the Republican 
Party, born 1856 died 1964, 

200 Infiltrate Hall 
Yesterday 200 demonstrators infiltrated the convention and the guards and 
police were kept busy clearing them from the hall, Police quietly rushed 
reinforcements into the galleries and onto the convention floor. Within 
two hours, Captain Gene Stewart said that a “substantial number” of un- 


invited guests had been ushered out of the Cow Palace. 


Picketing Outside 


While one band of CORE demonstrators melted into the crowd inside the hall, 
another group circled in a picket lines outside. Both groups were protest- 


ing Goldwater's nomination on grounds that it-.would be “disaster™ for the 


rights cause ‘and the nation. 


The Negro delegates inside the hall agreed not to bolt the convention. 
George H, Fowler, chairman of the New York State Commission for Human 
Rights, said the group would not support Goldwater but would stay in the 


party to “serve as the Republican conscience." 
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PEREZ DEFIES CORE, RIGHTS LAW 


Pointe-A-La-Hache, La., July 16--It is illegal in Plaquemine Parish now 
to use any public facility-even a garbage dump-without a written permit. 

The parish political stronghold of segregationist Leander H. Perez, 
Sr. picked up the gauntlet thrown down by Ronnie Moore of CORE and 
delivered a stinging reply. Moore demanded in a letter that all public 
facilities be desegregated in accordance with the new civil rights law. 

At a meeting Thursday, the five-member parish commission council 
gave its president, Leander Perez, authority to set up machinery for 
issuing permits. 

In addition to garbage dumps, a new ordinance applies to public 
buildings, parks, playgrounds, boat docks, ferries and fishing and 
recreation areas. 

Violation of the ordinance is punishable by a fine up to $250 
or up to 60 days in jail or both. 

In his letter, Moore said “public accommodations can no longer 
be maintained on a racially segregated basis." He said if desegregation 
_ were not accomplished, CORE would “commence nonviolent direct action to 
attain the objectives of a community open to all its citizens...unless 
there is voluntary compliance with provisions of the civil rights act. 

Replying to Moore, Perez wrote: “Our parish governing body is 
the Plaquemines Parish Commission Council, of which I am president. 
Therefore, I answer you as follows: "We do not recognize CORE as having 
any right to make Sevens of any kind upon us. We will not condone any 


Communist-directed activity in Plaquemines parish." 
More-More-More 
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Perez has converted an 18th century Spanish fort in the marshes 
flanking the Mississippi River in the lower reaches of his parish into 
a stockade to house CORE demonstrators. The stockade is accessible only 


by boat across a mosquito and snake infested swamp. 
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CORE MEETS RESISTANCE TESTING 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT IN LOUISIANA 3 
New Orleans, La., July 23: Immediately after passage of the Civil Rights 


Bill, CORE began an intensive testing of all public facilities in Louisiana, 


Ronnie Moore, CORE Field Secretary, stated that testing would be carried out 
in 22 cities, In initial testing, seven Negro yeni were arrested when 
attempting to use the facilities of the public library in Monroe. A week 
later, 15 more were arrested at the library, No arrests have been made in 
other areas, but Negroes have been refused service in 40 percent of facili» 


ties tested, from an approximate total of 25. 


In one incident, D.J. McDuffie, member of the Plaquemine City Council and 
mayor pro tem, is being sued by CORE workers Tolbert Harris and Spiver 
Gordon. The civil damage suit for $500,000, the first under the Civil 
Rights Act, charged McDuffie with violating the 1957 Civil Rights Act, a sec- 


tion of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, simple, assault, disturbing the peace and 


defamation by use of profanity. 


According to the petition, Harris and Gordon went to the City Cafe in 
Plaquemine to eat a meal, but their way was blocked by McDuffie, who held 
his hand on an empty soft drink bottle and said: "The first black ---- that 
steps in here, 1°11 knock his brains out." Since the way was blocked, the 


men left. 


In another incident, Leola Hood, a Negro, was served a hamburger at the Tiger 


Drive-In in New Roads, for which she had to pay $20.00. She obtained & 


receipt, which was turned over to CORE Field Secretary Ronnie Moore. 
More-More-More 
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In other areas, crowds have gathered, to harass and threaten CORE workers 
attempting to use facilities covered under the Civil Rights Act. Moore 


stated that he would not release the schedule for testing until the test 


is in progress in any given community. 
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STORM ee CIVIL RIGHTS 


Jonesboro, La., July 30 - A mob of about 100 whites armed with rifles late at 
night July 29 converged on the parish jail and threatened the 20 CORE civil 
rights workers imprisoned there. The mob finally dispersed after CORE alerted 


the FBI. 


The onslaught occurred in total darkness. Lights throughout the town had been 
turned off, allegedly to repair power lines. The last time this occurred, several 
months ago, was the night when crosses were burned throughout the area, 


During the three days preceding the jail-storuing, a total of 39 CORE civil 
rights workers had been arrested for picketing the library and for standing-in 

at the mmnicipal swimming pool, Both the library and the pool refuse to admit 
Negroes, despite the federal civil rights law. Eating places are still segregated 
and “white” and "colored" signs are in evidence everywhere. 


Verna Nash, the mother of one of the demonstrators, was arrested for "contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor" and her bail was set at $1500, All minors were 
later released in the custody of parents, leaving a total of 20 civil rights 
workers in jail. 


CORE Task Force worker Danny Ifitchell, who is leading the Jonesboro project, has 
wired the | U.S. Department of Justice asking the federal government to obtain a 
habeas corpus writ releasing the 20 from jail, to seek an injunction against 
further violations of the civil rights law and to prosecute local officials 
resronsiblé* fér“these violations, 


Shortly after sending the wire, Mitchell, Catherine Patterson, Fred Brooks, 
William Yates, Robert Wéaver and Ruth ells were arrested for "contributing to 
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A "RATTY" DEMONSTRATION 


Chicago, Ill,, July 30--Carrying placards saying "Mayor Daley, Do You 
Want a Rat for a Roomate?" and "Let Babies Be Food for Rats No More", 
100 CORE pickets marched on City Hall July 24. 

To make it more graphic, the demonstrators nailed four rats, three 
in plastic bags, to a wooden cross outside the building. To bring the 
message closer to home, four women who went inside with Winston Lockett, 
the demonstration's leader, to negotiate, placed the dead rats in their 
pocketbooks. One of the women, Mrs. Carol Redmond, deposited one of the 
rodents on the desk of a secretary to Raymond Simon, the mayor's chief 
administrative officer, who earlier in the day had issued a statement 
rejecting CORE's demands. 

These demands include city employment of 250 jobless slum dwellers 
for rat clearance, garbage pickups more than once a week and stricter 
enforcement of the health code in respect to helth hazards in slum areas, 

Following the negotiations inside City Hall, Lockett told the pickets: 
“Our confrontations and demonstrations will continue until each and every 
one of thse demands are met." 

The anti-slum program is part of CORE's Chicago summer project which 


is under the direction of Eugene Tournour. 
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109 YEAR OLD WOMAN REGISTERS ON UNPLANNED 
FREEDOM DAY , 
by Judy Benninger 
Quificy, Fla., July 30 - July 27 became an unplanned CORE Freedom Day in Gadsden 
county. When the registrar's office opened at 9 A.M. about 20 Negroes had lined 


up. Between then and closing time at 5 P.M. there were from 15 to 75 Negroes in 
line at all times. A Negro was being registered every second. The number regist- 
ered plus the number turned away during this one day approximately equaled the 
total number of Negroes registered in the county as of January. 


One CORE member walked up and down the line of those waiting to register, eerie 
questions and keeping tiie line orderly. Another CORE member stood at the exit, pin- 
ing "I Sm Registered" buttons on those who had completed registration. CORE Task | 
Force workers, members of the local CORE group and adults from the voter registra- 
tion steering committee canvassed and leafleted. 


At about 2:45 a car from Chattahooche, 26 miles away, arrived and a woman 109 was. 
helped out by two CORE Task force workers accompanying her. She had been born in 
Slavery, she told them, and thought it was about time that she should register and 
vote, 


Others in her neighborhood had said they were afraid and she had made them promise 
that if she came back alive from the registrar's office, they would register next 
week, Upon returning to Chattahoochee, she was confronted by a small group of 
anxious neighbors. "There was nothing to it," she assured them. Her daughter, who 
is 90 years old, and her grandaughter immediately promised to register the 


following Monday. 
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FARMER SIGNS ANTT~RIOT STATEMENT, DECLINES 
ON DEMONSTRATION MORATORIUM 
New York, N.Y., July 30: Following a top civil rights leadership conference 
here on July 29th, CORE National Director James Farmer joined with four 
other leaders in signing a statement “strongly opposing looting, vandalism 


or any type of criminal activities” but declined to join them in signing @& 


statement urging "a broad curtailment, if not total moratorium of mass 


demonstrations until after Election Day.” 


The four other signers were Martin Luther King of SCLC, Roy Wilkins of 
NAACP, Whitney Young of Urban League and A. Philip Randolph of NALC. John 


Lewis of SNCC declined to sign either statement. 


While expressing “our serious concern with the recent riots which have taken 
place in several urban areas,” the anti-riot statement made clear: "We wish 
to draw a sharp distinction between the aboveenamed activity and legitimate 


protest effort by denied and desperate citizens seeking relief,” 


CORE?s Role in the Riots 


During the Manhattan and Brooklyn riots, which were set off with the slaying 
of 15-year-old James Powell by Police Lieutenant James Gilligan, Farmer to- 


gether with CORE Field Director James McCain patrolled the troublespots and 


talked with people on the streets. 


"CORE's James Farmer spent many long hours trudging the streets of Harlem 
through this dreadful interval, pleading for sanity and discipline with all 


who would listen and warning against the madness of mayhem,” wrote James 


Wechsler in his New York Post colum, 
More-More-More 


2-2-2 


Many teams from Manhattan and Brooklyn CORE groups did likewiee.. CORE 
spotters alerted the local offices as to the locations of troublespots, At 
four local CORE offices full-fledged first aid stations were established 


attended by doctors and registered nurses. 


In the upstate city of Rochester, where rioting broke out the weekend after 
the incidents in New York, the CORE group played a similar role of peace- 
making. In conjunction with the local NAACP and other local civil rights 
groups, Rochester CORE organized teams which visited the troublespots, 
located in the opposite ends of town: in the 7th ward and in the 3rd and 
llth wards. On the Joseph Avenue block which was most damaged, the CORE 
storefront with its “Freedom Now” placard in the window, was the only 


storefront which remained intact after the rioting. 
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TOWN SUPERVISOR AGREES TO NEGOTIATE ON MIGRANTS' HOUSING 
Riverhead, N.Y., August 6~-Following a month and a half of action by the Long 
Island and Suffolk County CORE groups, Town Supervisor Robert Vojovoda has 
agreed to negotiate on the issue of adequate housing for migratory workers 
in this eastern Long Island farming area. 
His previous refusal to negotiate prompted a protest march to the 
center of town on June 27 in which two CORE member's and six migratory workers 


were arrested, 


CORE's chief goal is to help find decent housing for more then 100 
families still living in Hollis Warner brooding sheds and tarpaper shacks 
_ Which were taken over by the county in May. 

On July 16 Michael Raskin, one of two full-time CORE workers assigned 
to the project was arrested for escorting Robert Shaw, regional director 
of the State Commission on Human Rights around the Hollis Warner shacks. 
Five days later, Lincoln Lynch, chairman of Long Island CORE, was arrested 
while leading a similar inspection tour by Monsignor Michael McLaughlin of 


the Rockville Centre Diocese and Hyman Bookbinder, executive director of 


President Johnson's task force on poverty. Following the tour, Msgr. 
McLaughlin described the living conditions as “unbelievable.” Bookbinder 
commented, "Some of the houses are as bad as I've seen in Appalachia or Harlem. . 

As a result of the CORE campaign and pleas from other civil rights 
groups, the Suffolk County Board of Supervisors has allocated $8,000 for 


hiring an expert to help relocate families still living in Hollis Warner 


shacks. Some families already have been moved but CORE charges that their 
relocation has been to living quarters which, in many instances, are too 
distant, too expensive and inadequate, 

Called "Operation Tinderbox" in memory of 15 Negroes who have 
been burned to death over the past five years in Hollis Warner shacks, 


this CORE project is the first to deal with the plight of migratory workers. 
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NINE FREEDOM RIDER-CLERGYMEN CHOOSE JAIL OVER FINES 


Tallahassee, Fla., August 6—--Having lost their appeals, nine ministezye 

and rabbis who participated in CORE's 1961 interfaith, interracial Freedom 
Ride and were arrested for trying to desegregate the Tallahassee airport re 
restaurant, surrendered on August 3 to start 60-day jail terms. They 
“chose to go to jail rather than pay $500 fines. 

Following rejection of their appeals by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Tallahassee officials deranded that they either pay the fines or return 
and serve their vedlinaibe. Meanwhile their attorney, Howard Dixon, is 
attempting to initiate a new appeal. 

The nine are Rev. Robert Brown, Rev. John Collier, Rabbi Israel Dresner, 
Rabbi Martin Freedman, Rev. Arthur Hardge, Rev. Wayne Hartmire, Jre, 

Rev. Petty McKinney, Rev. Robert Stone and Rev. A. McRaven Warner. 

The airport restaurant became desegregated soon after the clergymeris 
protest action following negotiations between CORE and the Union News Co. 
In 1962 the local Howard Johnson restaurant opened to all and in 1963, 
following action by Tallahassee CORE, the’ local Howard Johnson restaurant 


opened to all and in 1963, following action by Tallahassee CORE, the local 


Dobbs. Honse restaurant desegregated. 
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FIND BODIES OF THREE MURDERED CIVIL RIGHTS WORKERS 


Philadelphia, Miss., August 6--The bodies of three civil rights workers 

who disappeared on June 21 were found on August k by F.B.I. agents in a 
newly-erected earthen dam six miles southwest of town. Their bodies showed 
evidence of gunshots and beating. | 

The three are Michael Schwerner, a CORE Task Force worker who since 
January had directed a CORE community center in Meridian; James Chaney, 

a CORE Task Force worker and a native of Meridian and Andrew Goodman, a 
student who had just arrived from the Freedom Summer training center in 
Ohio, They had been arrested on a speeding charge on their way to Longdale 
to investigate the burning of Mount Zion Methodist Church. 

Local officials' testimony as to the exact time of their release 
from jail, where they had been held several hours, is conflicting. The 
circumstances of the triple murder remain unknown. Immediately following | 
their disappearance, former CIA Director Allen Dulles was dispatched to the 
scene by President Johnson and a Navy contingent joined the search, 

Mass picket demonstrations at federal buildings in many cities across 
the country were organized by CORE groups to urge federal intervention 
and full protection for civil rights workers in the deep south. However, 
as the summer continues, there have been repeated shootings, arson, physical 
violence, threats and other forms of intimidation by Mississippi and Louisiana 
segregationists, There also have been a large number of harassing arrests 


of civil rights workers. by Inca] police, 
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THRONGS MOURN THREE SLAIN RIGHTS WORKERS 
On August 7 in Meridian, Mississippi and two noe later in New 
York City, hundreds of persons turned out at funeral service for three 
civil rights workers murdered June 21 near Philadelphia, Mississippi. 

The three bullet-ridden bodies had been found on August 4 by FBI agents 
in a newly-erected earthen dam. 
The funeral of James Chaney, who had been a CORE Task Force worker, 
took place in his hometown of Meridian, Hie body showed evidence of 
severe beating in addition to gunshot. Over 600 mourners gathered at - 
four churches and then marched to the First Union Baptist Church, where 
the services were held. On their way,.the marchers were the targets. of 
canbe abuse and thrown bottles from a. jeering : crowd of whites. Two girls 
in op ss eared: were Anjured by broken glass, though not seriously. | ,One of 
the viiivers pe the dérvies was Dave Dennis, Field Secretary for CORE and 
the Assistant Director of COFO. ~ Following an ‘Smpassioned speech —— 
that this tragedy not be forgotten, hé collapsed in tears. tS 
Ih New York, the funeral’ of Andrew Goodman, a student, was held 
Sunday morning at the Ethical Culture Meeting‘ House’ and that of Michael 
Schwerner, a CORE Task Force worker, Sunday eveing at Community Church. 
A bomb threat at Goodman's funeral brought in police who removed the 
flowers near the casket, Far more than capacity crowds attended both 
funerals, with several hundred persons’ forced to stand outside in the 
streets, CORE National Director James Farmer was among the speaker's at 
_ the services for Schwerner. io. Se | 

| COMMUNITY CENTER PLANNED AS MEMORIAL 

As a memorial to the three slain rights workers, CORE plans to 
build a new community center in Meridian.’ It will replace the present ; 
center which had been directed by Michael Schwerher and his wife, Rita, 
since January. Mrs, Schwerner, who has accepted a job as a CORE Field 
Secretary, will continue to wor'k in Meridian. The CORE Center will 
include a day-care center, weekshop, , game rooms, sewing rooms, clinic 
and offices, yee A | Fay 4 i | 

Albert Mayer and Pal Willen, architects, and Jackie Robinson, have 
agreed to sponsor the new center, The Nationa] Council of Churches will 


assist. 
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Tallahassee, Fia., Aug. 13--Nine ministers and rabbis arrested during CORE‘s 
1961 interfaith, interracial Freedom Ride for trying to desegregate the 
Tallahassee airport restaw'ant, were freed on August 6 after serving four 
days of a 60-day sentence. Having lost their appeals, they had surrendered 
to go to jail rather than pay $500 fines. 
After four days, Judge John Rudd signed an order remitting the | 

balance of the sentence, Their attorney, Howard Dixon, attributed the 
judge's action to “a realization by city officials that they were gathering 


a harvest of ill will throughout the country because of the treatment of 
the clergymen.” 

The nine are Rev. Robert Brown, Rev. John Collier, Rabbi Israel 
Dresner, Rabbi Martin Freedman, Rev. Arthur Hardge, Rev. Wayne Hartwire, Jr., 
Rev, Petty McKinney, Rev, Robert Stone and Rev. A. McRaven Warner. 

The airport restaurant became desegregated soon after the Freedom — 
Ride following negotiations between CORE and Union News Company. 
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UPHOLD FARMER 'S REJECTION OF DEMONSTRATION MORATORIUM 
New York, N.Y., Auge 13--CORE's governing body, the National Action Council, 
on August 9, upheld the position taken by the organization's National 
Director James Farmer 10 days earlier in rejecting a moratorium on 
demonstrations. | 

The NAC statement said: "Because the deep grievances of the Negro 
community continue to be present, we selbarne to demonstrate. Well- 
organized and disciplined demonstrations must continue as a way to work 
toward the elimination of these grievances. Only by constant public 
reminders of the evils that exist will the white majority face these 
evils and take the necessary steps to eliminate then, an . oo 

“Demonstrations serve as a way ‘to channel, in a militant fashion, 
the justifiable frustrations and anger of the Negro community, A community 
with no way of acting directly on its own behalf is far more likely to 
erupt in anger and violence than one which has the opportunity to oe 
demonstrate and whose just demands are met. ay siege 

"Because proposals of temporary moratoriums can lead to the 
permanent end of viable protest by the Negro community, we continue to 
demonstrate, The so-called white backlash, a phenomenon whose appearance 
has frequented America whenever Negroes have vigorously spoken ‘out on 
behalf of their rights, will not be mollified by temporary cessation of 
demonstrations, Indeed, more likely, the vote will be in just the opposite 
manner from that sought by the moratorium proposer's ; for P having gained 
a moratortum by the threat of a Goldwater victory, the white backlashers 
and their allies, the racists, will peek a permanent cessation in the 


event of Goldwater's election" 
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HARASS BLIND MAN WHO GAVE SWIMMING PARTY FOR CORE 
Tucson, Arizona, Aug. 20=Charles Hamill, a T2-yaen=0th, blind retired 
manufacturer who offered his swimming pool for a fund-raising party for 
Tucson CORE, has been harassed in a manner reminiscent of the deep south. 

On the eve of the Party, he had received several threatening phone 
calls from persons accusing him of being a “nigger-lover” and "Communist" 
and warning him to “beware of the dark.” 

Several days after the party, when his wife was out, his pool was 
polluted with two gallons of motor oil. Being blind, he was unable to 
identify the vandals. Commenting on their action, he said, ironically: 
"That took real courage, didn’t it?" 

The most recent harassment was a bomb threat. A voice which sounded 
like that of an elderly man threatened "to bomb you and the niggers." 
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CANNING FRIM REFUSES CONTRACTS TO NEGRO FARMERS WHO VOTE 
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St. Franciscill, La., Aug. 20--The Princevill Canning Co. is using its local 
econonic position to maintain white supremacy in this parish of West Feliciana 
where no Negro had resgistered to vote from reconstruction days until last 
October, 

The company, which is the only market in the area for sweet potatoes, 
the main crop, has adopted a policy of refusing to negotiate a contract with 
any Negro farmer who attempts to exercise his right to register and vote, 

As a consequence, those Negro farmers who have become involved in 
CORE's registration drive are in a deperate plight. CORE is trying to find 
markets for their crops outside of the area, but it has proved to be largely 
unsuccessful, so far. 

CORE has also launched a nationwide boycott of Princeville products, 
which are sold in supermarkets under the trade names "Royal Prince” and 
"Jack-O-Lantern," CORE National Director James Farmer has written leading super 


supermarket chains urging them to refuse to handle these products. 
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WIN PACT WITH REALTOR DESPITE PRO-GOLDWATER COUNTERPICKETS 
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Hieksville, N.Y., Aug. 20--Long Island CORE won a precedent-setting 
agreement with Vigilant Associates, one of the largest real estate brokers 


in this area, despite counterpicketing by pro-Goldwater youths carrying 


placards such as "Keep Niggers Out--Support Your Local KKK" and "I Like 


Niggers--I Think Everybody Should Own One." 

This group counterpicketed during the entire yeek of picketing by 
CORE. The picketing started after a CORE test proved discrimination on the 
‘part of the realtor. As many as 900 white spectators, most of them supporting 
the counterpickets, were drawn to the scene where there was a heavy concentra= | 
tion of police. However, up to 20 white residents of Hicksville bad the 
courage to join the CORE picket line. 

Describing the counterpicketing group, Newsday, a local paper, 
reported; "Of 12 anti-CORE pickets questioned, all said they favored Senator 
Barry Goldwater for President. At times they chanted "Barry, Barry." 

John Judge, 16, of Hicksville, said: "I like Goldwater because he doesn’t 
like niggers either," 

Lincoln Lynch, chairman of Long Island CORE said: "The agreement we 
won is einoetent-onbhlies because it marks the first time a Long Island real 
-estate broker has agreed to take positive action on his own against housing 
discrimination." Under the agreement, negotiated with the aid of County 
Attorney Jack Weinstein, the realtor agreed to place advertisements in the 


Negro press and to use the words “fair housing broker" when advertising in 


the daily newspapers, 
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FIRST_FREEDOM DAY IN _AREA OF SIX BOMBINGS 


Magnolia, Miss., Aug. 20~-=The first Freedom Day to be held in this terror- 
stricken area of southwest Mississippi took place on August 18 without 
incident, Only three days previous, a Negro supermarket was bombed, marking 
the sixth bombing in the area this ‘SUEMer « 

Pat Walker, CORE Task Force Worker, whose temporary home was bombed 
din early July, reported that 47 Negroes lined up in front of the Pike County 
courthouse. During the day, 38 succeeded in registering. The courthouse 
had been roped off by local police. The following day, 15 Negroes registered, 

Until the Freedom Day, only 207 Negroes had registered, representing 


about 3% of the Negro-vote, White registration is 82%, 
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MAY REFUSE TO CARRY BAGGAGE TO BIASED CABS 

Seattle, Wash,, Aug, OT «Porter's at the Siadthotacous airport, who are members 
of the Building Service Employees International Union, may refuse to carry 
baggage to Farwest and Gray Top cabs if those two companies continue their 
refusal to hire Negro drivers, 

Bob Madkin, porter concessionaire at the airport, explained that his 
17 eacietiion "do not feel that they should help Farwest and Gray Top support 
themselves financially when it appears they flatly refuse to hire Negroes." 

Acting on a complaint of Seattle CORE, Glen Mansfield, chief investigator 
of the state agency against discrimination reported that neitker firm has 


any Negro drivers nor plans to hire any. In contrast, Yellow Cab has 35 


Negro drivers, 


Win Job Campaign at Supermarkets 


A month-long action campaign by Seattle CORE, marked by picketing and 


shop-ins, ended with a fair employment agreement covering Tradewell supermarkets. 
The action started after two years of fruitless negotiations during 
which the total number of Negro employees rose only from two to six. The 


stores employ 260 workers. 
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SHOOT AT RIGHTS WORKER'S CAR, THREATEN HIM WITH DEATH 
Madison, Fla., Aug. OT «Five shotgun blasts were fired on August 25 into the 
car of Michael Geison, a Gainesville student who has been working as a volunteer 
for CORE's voter registration drive in Madison county. The car was parked 
outside the home of Rev. D. H. Jamison, a Negro minster who is housing Geison 
: and another student~civil rights worker. 
Following the shooting, an anonymous caller threatened: "That fire was 
a miss the next five won't accel out of town!" 
| A féw weeks ago, Geison found a fire bomb planted in his car. During 
July he was arrested twice for "reckless driving” while working on voter 
registration. Following his first arrest, he filed a false arrest suit 


against the city and county in which he sought $100,000 damages. 
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OPEN HEADQUARTERS IN TOWN WHERE THREE RIGHTS WORKERS WERE SLAIN 
Philadelphia, Miss., Aug. oT~atn a vacated a etery structure which was 
formerly a Negro hotel named after Charles Evers, COFO recently opened 
headquarters for the first tind in this town where three civil rights | 
workers wre murdered on June 21. It is manned by a staff of 12 including 
CORE Task Force workers James Colliex and George Smith. 

The first week of operation was characterized ironically by a staff 
member as a "comedy of terrors." Each night after dark, cars filled with 
cision ing whites drove past. The first night a shotgun was leveled 
at the building. Threats of bombing and burning followed. The number of 
the newly installed phone already had become known throughout the community. 

One night, several carloads of whites displaying pistols and shotguns 
stopped and the occupants got out and menacingly lounged around the 
building. Later, an anonymous phone called threatened: "Your time is running 
out: the end is tonight." When staff members retire, they post a sentry. 

Occasionally Sheriff Cecil Price, the man who arrested the three civil 
rights workers on the afternoon prior to their murder, drives by the new 
headquarters with sirens screaming. On one occasion, he served the rights 
wnat with a summons questioning the validity of the lease which COFO 
had signed. Then » Sheriff Lawrence Rainey ordered them to vacate under 
threat of arrest on trespassing charges. The rights workers ignored the 
order. 

Meanwhile, in the daytime, they carry on their work canvassing Negroes 
on voter registration and informing them of the forthcoming Freedom School 
sessions to be held soon both at the newly acquired building and in open 


air classrooms throughout Neshoba county. Books and literature are being 


distributed in the Negro community in an old panel truck which serves as 


" @ bookmobile 
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ROUNDWTHE-CLOCK VIGIL SUPPORTS FREEDOM DELEGATION 


Atlantic City, N.J., Aug. 27e<A ndiiitthe~clcck » Silent vigil in support 
of the Freedom Democratic Party delegation to the Democratic national convention 
was conducted on the boardwalk in front of Convertion Hall by CORE and SNCC 
August ohe27, 

The number of participants reached a peak of over 1500 during the August 
25 convention session. That evening the silence of the vigil was broken for a 
rally at which members of the Freedom delegation, including Aaron Henry and Rev. | 
Edwin King as well as CORE National Director James Farmer, spoke. Mrs. Fannie 
Lou Hamer, a member of the Freedom delegation, led a spirited session of Freedom 
jongs « 

There were other brief periods of speeches and songs. During a heavy 
thunder shower, a session of Freedom Songs started, Having decided against 
taking shelter, the group decided to sing until the rain stopped. The vigilers 
alternately stood and sat on the boardwalk throughout the days and nights of the 
convention in view of thousands of boardwalk strollers, Many eastern CORE groups 
dispatched buses and cars of participants to Atlantic City. | 

Throughout the demonstration, the CORE-SNCC sponsoring committee was in 
consultation with the Freedom delegation and followed their advice as to tactics, 
The Freedom delegation rejected a compromise reached by the convention's 
eredentials committee to seat only two of its delegates, but decided to attend the 
convention, nevertheless, ‘So, at the session following the credentials committee's 
decision, a group of Freedom delegates walked into the hall and took the seats 
vacated by the Eastland delegation. By the next session, these seats had been 
removed, so the Freedom delegates remained standing in the same area and joined the 


in the vote of acclamation for President Johnson. 
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CORE INCREASES VOTER REGISTRATION TFORNIA 


San Francisco, Sept, 3 - Twelve Task Force eaihure have been assigned to 
California to work with the 25 CORE chapters of the state in the most in- 
tensive voter registration drive ever undertaken by CORE in the North. 

The Task Force and the volunteers will concentrate their action in the 


minority communities in Alemada, Los Angeles and San Francisco in cooperation : 


with CORE's national drive to register and educate voters to CORE's position 
of demanding the defeat of the conservative elements of both political 
parties, The focus of the California attack will be ained at Proposition 
14, also known as the Rumford Act, which would repeal California's present 
open-oceupancy law which prohibits discrimination in the rental and sale of 
housing, 

Chet Duncan, the director of CORE's Western Regional office, stated 
"We mean to make every effort to see that the segregation amendment, Pro- 
position 14, is defeated - as well as all those who would make hatred, in- 
justice and bigotry respectable and a way of life, It is a year of grave 
decision and ominous danger and all must stand up and be counted,” 

CORE's national voter registration drive was stepped up following a 
statement by the National Action Council, the governing body of CORE, "All 
appropriate methods to register and educate voters between now and November 
to insure the crushing defeat of "Goldwaterism" in both parties will be 


used," the Council said in its report, 
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CORI IANGES I HIRING POLICY ON NATION'S TALLEST MONUMENT 
St. Louis, sab. 3--0n July us, “two members of St. Louis CORE, Richard Daly 
and Percy Green, climbed 100 feet up the partially completed Gateway Arch, 
which is destined to be the nation's tallest monument and a symbol of its 
westward expansion. | They remained aloft for four hours. 

Upon des ng, Shey were arrested for "trespassing," but their action 
Was the .focol point of a St. Louis CORE picketing campaign which lasted 


: through the spring and summer . The campaign recently erced when Johannes 


Jensen, a top official of the National Park Service, guaranteed that U.S. 

nondiscrimination requirements would be enforced in awarding future contracts, 
The contract for the initial phase of construction, the concrete pouring, 

had been given to the MacDonald Construction Company, whose hiring policies 


- prompted the CORE. protest action. Fol lowing an investigation, a spokesman 


for the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity admitted in 
early August that his committee was “not completely satisfied” with the 


‘MacDonald Constxuation Company's employment practices. 


‘To avert a repeat performance, Jensen said, future contracts will be . 
awarded on a small-contract basis which will permit an increased number of 
bidders and will give the government more leeway to bypass a lew bidder 


whose euployeent policy is dubious ° 
The Gateway Arch, Aeterna by the late Eero Saarinen, will be 630 feet 


high when it to completed within the forthcoming year. The arch will be 


part of the St. Louis Riverfront massive renovation program. 
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CORE GROUPS ACT ON SCHOOLS 
With the new school year starting, many CORE groups across the country 


are pursuing action against defacto segregation. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana on August 27 six CORE members started a mara~ 
thon sit-in in the school administration building. The action came Just a 
month at ter a sit-in in ihe office of the superintendent of schools which 
ended with the arrest of the three participants including John Torian, __ 
chairman of Indianapolis CORE, During the month, de facto segregated school © 
buildings in the Negro neighborhood have been picketed. CORE is seeking to 
halt construction work on these schools and, as CORE Vice Chairman Donald 
Bundles expressed it to the school board: "to use new construction for pro- 
moting integration rather than segregation." 

In Columbus, Ohio, Monroe junior high, a newly constructed school in a 
Negro area, was saihiaiind as the site for a recent protest rally sponsored 


by CORE and other groups, Negro students from the area previously had been 


attending the integrated Linmoor junior high school. As one speaker at the 


rally expressed it: "We just want to make sure that there are no more 


Monroes built," 

In Cleveland, where CORE Vice Chairman Bruce Klunder was crushed to 
death by a bulldozer last April during a school demonstration, a city-wide 
biracial committee has been appointed and, under a new school superintendent, 
headway is being made against defacto segregation. 

In Dallas, Texas, where a grade-a-year desegregation plan is in effect, 
CORE pickets have been marching in front of the school administration build- 
ing. "The atmosphere of Dallas has changed and it is time for complete de- 
segration,” Rev, Earl Allen, chairman of CORE said in testimony before the 
school board, 

In Seatle, Washington, CORE is seeking free transportation for Negro 
students who elect to transfer from segregated to integrated schools. The 
group also has requested the school board to close Mann elementary school, 


which is largely Negro and to pair-—off High Point elementary school with two 


other schools which are nearby, 
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PICKETED BANK HIRES FIRST NEGRO 

Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2 --The Suburban Trust Co., one of Maryland's 
biggest banks, which for the past two months has been picketed by 
Prince George County CORE, has hired its first Negro white-collar 
employee. She is Thelma Gibson and she works as a clerk-typist at the 
bank‘s Mount Rainier branch. 

The bank plans “to take on more non-whites in the next few weeks,” 
reportsWayne Fowler, its personnel assistant. But Joseph Richards, Jr., 
Vice-Chairman of the bank's board of directors denies that this constitutes | 


@ policy change or that the CORE campaign is the cause. 


Week's Picketing Brings Shopping Center Pact 


Bay Shore, N.Y¥., Sept. 27--A week of picketing by Suffolk County CORE 


resulted in a fair employment agreement with the Gardiner Manor Shopping 
Center. On one cecasion, police dispersed a group of white youths 


assembled to taunt the pickets. 
Undex the pact, merchants in the shopping center have agreed to hire 


at least 35 minority group employees within 60 days, reports Henry Smith, 
Chairman of Suffolk County CORE. Presently the stores employ only 12 


Negroes out of a total of 300. 
The agreement is the fifth to be won by the Suffolk County and Long 


Island CORE groups with major Long Island shopping centers. 
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LAUNCH COMMUNITY-WIDE PROJECT *TOWARD SOCIAL JUSTICE” 


Syracuse, N.Y., Sept. 10: Asserting that “the problems confronting Negroes 
are hopelessly interrelated,” Syracuse CORE has initiated a project calling 


for a “massive assault on these problems at all levels.” 


Named “Project 101,” because “101 years after the Emancipation Proclamation 
‘all men are not free,” it includes 108 proposals for desegregating the com- 
munity and promoting racial harmony. The proposals together with a detailed 
iin. of the key issues, are included in a 42-page booklet issued by 


Syracuse CORE and distributed to community leaders. 


“Although some of the proposals are bold, some expensive and some require 
considerable adjustment by the whole community, they represent minimal steps 
for breaking the treadmill cycle in which the Negro in Syracuse is caught,” 
writes Dr. George Wiley, the CORE group's community relations director, in 
an introduction to the booklet. “They are quite inexpensive when measured 


against the ghastly alternatives of Harlem and Rochester." 


Dr. Wiley chaired the public meeting at which the project was launched of- 
ficially. Among community leaders who attended were Acting Mayor Roy Simmons, 
County Executive John Mulroy and several officials of local corporations. 

The problems were presented first-hand by five residents of the "15th-ward- 
ghetto.” Following the meeting, Dr. Wiley commented: “possibly it was be- 
cause of the recent riots in nearby Rochester, but for the first time members 
of the power structure appeared to be, at least, listening to what we are 


saying.” 


Of the 108 proposals, the major ones call for construction of at least 500 
units of additional low-income housing by public and private interests, re- 
vamping of assignment practices toward desegregating public housing, formula- 
tion by each major local business of a program bringing the racial composition 

of its work force in harmony with that of the community, redistricting the 
elementary and junior high school systems so that no school will be more than 
30% Negro by next fall and creation of a civilian review board on police 


brutality, 
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DISCOVERY OF DEAD BOY CLINMAXES WEEK OF INTIMIDATION 


Canton, Mississippi, Sept. 10: Discovery by pulp workers of the dead body of 


a 14-year old ilezro boy in the Big Black River climexed a week marked by 


threats, arrests and the dynamiting of a white-owned store patronized by 
Negroes. 
The ‘oy, Her -ert Oarsby, who had been wearing a CORE-inscribed T-shirt, was 


decl: red nissin: September 6. The previous day another esro youth hvd been 


observed being forced at gunpoint into a white-driven pickup truck. 


It was in the earlv hours of September 6 that a dynamite blast wrecked Joe & 
Barb's grocery store, which is owned by Jwe Ferguson, a white man, but which 


has been patronized by Nerroes participating in the 9-month-old boycott of 


downtown stores. 


eight sticks of unexploded dynamite from underne*th another grocery store paw 


tronized by the boycotters. The latter store is owned by George Washington, 


a Negro. 


Describing the damage at Joe & Barb's, CORE T»sk Force worker George Raymond 
said: "All the windows were blown out and the street was covered with pieces 


of block, wood and glass. liuch of the merchandise was destroyed." 


Later in the day, Raymond along with James Sanders, 2a CORE volunteer, were 


arrested for "investigation." That evening, ‘Jilbert Robertson, a local civil 


rights leader and seven other Nerroes were picked uy by nolice at a downtown 
cafe. Two days later, 'lilliam Forsythe, another CORE volunteer was arrested 


after accompanying two Negroes to the registrar's office. 


During the week parents of two Negro students who had sought to attend the 


white high school received threats, 


ened with eviction by the city auditor who owns the property where the family 


lives. Another threat came from the city postmaster, James Luder,. 
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Leter in the day FBI agents and sheriff's deputies rerioved ~ 


The mother of Chester Thomas was threat- 
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A FREEDOM RIDE INTO OKLAHOMA'S "LITTLE DIXIE" 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 10: Members ofcthe Oklahoma City end Tulsa CORE 
groups recently boarded a bus to test compliance with the civil rights law in 
the southeastern part of the state, which is know as "Little Dixie.” They 
decided to charter a bus rather than go in a 14-car motorcade because the 
director of the state human rights commission had promised police protection 


if a single vehicle were used. 


Such protection proved helrful particularly in the town of Hugo, which 
characterizes itself as “the city with a smile." “I saw no smiles,” writes 
Allen Cuthbert, a CORE menber, bn the Oklahoma Black Dispatch. “As we drove 
through the downtewn sections of Hugs, I estimated foom 1;500.to 2,000 peopie 
were in the streets, waiting, As the CORE group left the bus and began their 


various tests, a crowd of hostile and belligerent whites watched. 


“As I walked the streets, talking to people, I somehow got the feeling that 
Oklahoma City was a billion miles away. I walked into one restaurant to talk 
to the people in the test group. I heard from the hecklers: "What is this 

I smell? Is it a cigar? No, it's a nigger.’ The owner said: ‘the law says I 
have to serve niggers, but I don’t have to serve the whites with them.’ (This 


test group was interracial). 


“After all eating establishments were tested, (seven of them served the 

testers) we headed for the bus. When we got there we found about 150 Negroes 

who told us they had been watching it for us. Archibald Hill (chairman of 

Oklahoma City CORE) told them that what CORE had just done would be of no 

value if they did not follow through. They promised they would. 
More-More-More 


2-2-2 


Several women also made such a promise and CORE has already received their 


first report. “ 


In the town of Antlers, at the Kiamichi restaurant, which refused service, 38 


crowd of whites surrounded the testers and its spokesman threatened: “You — 


niggers get out of here and take the white trash with you!" One person in the 
crowd drew a knife and another grabbed the testers’ tape recorder. However, 


the testers were able to leave uninjured. 


Despite these incidents, the majority of eating places in the “Little Dixie” 
area were found to be in compliance with the civil rights law. In Ade, 
Stonewall and Atoka, the testers were served without incident. At several 
restaurants which refused service, testers were told that the establishments: 


were for sale. Complaints have been filed against all restaurants which 


refused service, 


Statewide Testing Trips in Missouri 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10: Eleven Missouri restaurants and one motel have 


been charged with violation of the federal civil rights law following four 


test trips by St. Louis CORE covering all parts of the state, The teams went 


| north to Hannibal, west to Jefferson City, to the resort area around Bagnell 
Dam and to the Bootheel. Lucian Richards, chairman of St. Louis CORE, said 


that a total of 94 establishments had been tested. 
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CORE WORKER ARRESTED ON PHONY CHARGE, BEATEN IN JAIL 


Americus, Ga., Sept 17--Zev Aelony, CORE Task Force worker who a year ago 
was one of four civil rights workers jailed for three months ona death 
penalty charge under a subsequently voided state insurrection was srrested 
September 14 on a phony charge and beaten by six whites in the eity jail. 
X-rays are being taken to determine whether any of his ribs are broken. 


His head is badly bruised. 


He was arrested by Patrolman Gay on a charge of not having Georgia license 
plates--while he was in the process of applying for the plates. Having ~ 


just returned from a vacation at his home in Minneapolis, his car still 


carried plates of that state. 
"Is that your car?" asked Patrolman Gay. “I"ve been hearing about if€ for 
three weeks: you've been carrying niggers.” Aelony insisted that he had 
been away for the past three weeks and showed a Sears-Roebuck receipt to 


prove it. But Patrolman Gay arrested him, nevertheless. 


Aelony has been working toward formation of a cooperative industry here. 
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SCHOOL BOARD ADMITS NEGROES FOLLOWING 
FIRST COMPLAINT UNDER U.S. LAW 
Sand Springs, Okla., Sept. 17--Previously all-white Charles Page High School 


has admitted its first Negro juniors and sophomores following a reversal of 


policy by the local school board. 


After five Negro juniors and sophomores seeking to transfer from the all- 
Negro Booker T, Washington School had been rejected, a complaint--the first 
in Oklahoma--was filed under the U.S. civil rights law. Then Rev. K.E. Ray 
and two Tulsa CORE Spokesmen--James Russell and Eugene Freeman--conferred 
with U.S. District Attorney John Imel who told them that if the complaint 
were declared legitimate in Washington, the next step would be an FBI 


investigation of the Sand Springs school system, The school board's policy 


reversal followed. 


in earlier negotiations, the board had agreed to admit Negro seniors to Page 
but had refused to admit juniors until 1965 and sophomores until 1966. 
Speaking fof CORE at those negotiations was Marques Haynes, a local resident 


who is owner-star of the Harlem Magicians basketball team. 


First Rights Suit In Arizona 
Tucson, hietes. Sept. 17--First suit under the U.S. civil rights law in 
Arizona was filed by Roy Twitty, president of Tucson GORE, against the 
Truckers’ Cafe in Coolidge. When Twitty sought service there on Jély-Athes 
Mrs. Andrew Blakeman, wife of the owner, told him: "It is not our policy to 
serve Negroes inside. We will give you coffee to go.” In August the restau- 


rant was picketed. 
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CORE BANK DRIVE WINS PACT FOR HIRING 8,000 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept, 17--A 100-day-long statewide action campaign 
resulted in an agreement between CORE and the Bank of America, world's 
biggest bank, under which 8,000 Negroes and Mexican-Americans will be hired 


within the coming year. 


Still being negotiated are CORE demands for hiring by the bank of a skilled 
human relations director to administer the new job program and for a clause 


stating that the bank will not enter into subcontracts with businesses which 


discriminate, 


"There are two major by-products of the CORE-Bank of America projects, 
"Sherman Gerke, San Francisco CORE’s public relations director points out in 
an article in the Sun Reporter. "First is the fact that other banks have 
‘voluntarily’ started hiring Negroes in small numbers. Second is the 
strengthening of the state Fair Employment Practices Commission. When the 
bank, in an effort to stall CORE, went to the FEPC, it substantially 
strengthened the FEPC by involving it in a substantive, affirmative action 


program," 


Twenty-six California chapters of CORE were invdélved in the 100-day cam- 
paign. In many cities throughout the state branches of the bank were the 
scene's of picketing, sit-ins and coin-ins., The latter is a technique of 
stalling business by lining-up at tellers’ windows to get change. [Even as 
the campaign ended, 11 members of San Diego CORE including the dean of El 
Cajon's Grossmont Junior College, surrendered to serve one to two-day jail 


sentences for contempt of an injunction against mass picketing of the Bank 


of America in that city... 


William Bradley, chairman of San Francisco CORE and of the group's state- 
wide negotiating team commented: “It is clear that every bit of progress 


the bank has made is a direct result of CORE*s negotiation and direct action.” 
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CITY HALL SITsIN CLEIMAXES FIRST RENT STRIKE 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17--This city's first rent strike, initiated in early 
August by Cincinnati CORE against the Standish Apartments, climaxed with a round- 


the-clock sit-in on the marble hallway floor and outer steps of City Hall. 


Two of the sit-inners--Mrs. Judy Menzi, wife of an Episcopal clergyman and Alister 
Macintyre have been fasting. Clyde Vinegar, who had gone on a 90-day absence leave 


as Cincinnati CORE chairman, joined the sit-in, explaining: "The CORE membership 


has called me back as their chairman,“ 


The City Hall protest followed picketing of the home of [rwin Rhodes, landlord of 


the Standish Apartments, in an attempt to get him to sign a 9-point agreement \to 


make much-needed repairs and reinstate Elijah O'Toole, the caretaker fired. efter 


the rent strike started. 


Following a CORE-conducted inspection tour on the eve of the rent strike, the 


Cleveland Call & Post reported: "Tenants said the building was infested with 
roaches and rats. They complained of bad wiring, bad plumbing, falling plaster, 
broken windows, town screertis, poor lighting and poor heating during the cold 


winter months. The tour through the building revealed the complaints to be valid. 


Gladly Cedes Apartment to Negro Who Applied First 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17--"I liked the apartment but if I was given preference be- 
cause I am white and he is Negro, it is a preference I do not want." So stated 


Robert Terwilliger, Jr., a teaching fellow at Boston University in ceding the 


apartment he had rented to James Bishop, a Negro. 


Bishop had applied for the apartment before Terwilliger and was quoted by the 


superintendent a monthly rental $10 higher than that quoted to two white CORE 


testers, Mo Mo 
More -More-More 


2-2-2 


He left a deposit, nevertheless, but upon returning two days later, was 
told the apartment had been rented. James Moss, owner of the wot tideeieee 
summoned and upon examining the facts, agreed that the Negro was entitled 
to the apartment. The only obstacle was Terwilliger’s occupancy and that 
was overcome by the latter’s goodwill, Boston CORE Chairman Alan Gartner 
described the incident as "an example of all-round good faith compliance 


with fair housing legislation, 
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LOUISIANA CANNING FIRM RELENTS~~CORE BOYCOTT ENDED 


St. Francisville, La., Sept. 24: The Princeville Canning Company which had 
notified 150 Negro farmers, many of them voter registrants, that they would 


not get contracts for their sweet potatoes this yeer, has relented. 


With the beginning of the harvest, the firm kes sent these Negro farmers 
letters saying: “If you raised any sweet potatoes this summer and would like 
to sell them, Princeville Canning Company will be glad to purchase from 


non-contractors as well as contractors." 


Commenting on the company's action, CORE Field Secretary Ronnie Moore said: 
"Princeville's letter to the farmers without contract is a CORE victory. | 
One factor was the appearance here--at CORE's urging--of William Bay, a | 
Chicago merchant, who expressed desire to buy the farmers’ sweet potatoes 


this year and next," 


Another factor was the national CORE boycott of Princeville products, which 
are sold in supermarkets under the trade names "Royal Prince” and “Jack-0- 

Lantern." A spokesman for one supermarket chain--Daitch-Shopwell--had met 

with CORE National Director James Farmer and had agreed to cease buying 


Princeville products, 


The CORE boycott was ended after Princeville dispatched its letter to the 
Negro farmers. The company is the only market in this area for sweet 
potatoes, the main crop and hence the Negro farmers who had been denied 
their usual annual contracts faced a desperate plight. At present CORE is 


helping these farmers to form a Cooperative, 


In this parish of West Feliciana, no Negro had registered to vote from 


reconstruction days until last October, 
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CITY HALL SIT-IN WINS BROAD SLUM PROBE 
Cincinnati » Ohio, Sept. 24--An eight-day, round-the-clock, CORE sit-in at 
City Hall in whé¢h up to 100 persorat a time participated, ended when the 
City Council's special committee on housing and urban development agreed 
to a thorough investigation of slum housing. The committee's chaixuen; 
Willis Gradison, proposed that the City Council's nine members make a 
personal tour to eyewitness prevailing conditions. 

The agreement was reached at a meeting of the special committee held 
at CORE's request. At the meeting, the building commissioner agreed to 
start compiling a list of building owners under order to correct defective 
conditions. Previously only records of the actual buildings were ae oe 

Regarding the Standish Apartments, whose rent strike--the first in 
Cincinnati--had prompted the City Hall sit-in, the safety commissioner 
admitted that building regulations could have been enforced to the letter 
of the law" but argued that this might have nonsit evictions. George Ferguson, 
chairman of CORE's | housing committee, had charged that the health » county 
welfare and building departments all had shown favoritism toward Standish 
Apartments. 

Cincinnati CORE Chairman Clyde Vinegar stated that along with the 
promised city probe "CORE will continue its own investigation into slum 
housing and more rent strikes will take place if landlords fail to comply 


with existing building and heélth codes." 


Saturday ‘Voter -Cades" 


Cincinnati CORE and NAACP have joined in a series of Saturday 'voter-cades” 
in which volunteer cars and chaurch buses transport proppective registrants 


to the Board of Elections. The first "voter-cade" brought in more than 200 


registrants. 
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FIRST FREEDOM DAY IN TOWN WHERE RIGHTS WORKERS WERE KILLED 
Philadelphia, Miss., Oct. l1--Thirty Negroes lined up at the courthouse on 
Sept. 14, the First Freedom Day in this town where three civil rights workers 
were murdered last June. All 30 succeeded in registering. But Allan 
Schiffman, a CORE observer, was arrested for "failing to obey a police order.” 

A week later, six more Negroes came to register but were turned away on | 
grounds that they could not do so while court is in session. A suit has 
been filed as a consequence and a major county-wide freedom rally, the second 
to be held, is set for October 4. The first was attended by over 250 persons. 

Following Freedom Day, the intimidation which marked the first week's 
operation of the local COFO headquarters was resumed, reports CORE Task Force 
Worker James Collier. Cars filled with insult-shouting whites drove past ; 
the building. One white who intruded and assaulted a voter registration worker, 
was arrested for drunkenness. 

On the night of September 17, a Choctaw Indian church, which the voter 
registration workers had planned to visit and the church of Rev. Clint Collier, 
who has been active in the voter drive, were bombed and totally destroyed. 

Six days later, 50 Negro students were expelled from school for wearing CORE 
"Freedom Now" buttons. All but six have been reinstated. 
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CCEAN CITY DESEGREGATION COMPLETE---CORE CONGRATULATES MAYOR 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. l--Ccmpletion of "quit and peaceful transition" to 
integration in Maryland's biggest seaside resort has brought a letter of 
congratulations to Mayor Hugh Cropper from James Griffin, chairman of Baltimore 
CORE. 

The letter was prompted by a visit to Ocean City by Walter Carter, former 
chairman of Baltimore CORE and his family during the last weekend of August 
in which they "enjoyed the ocean, the food and the housing accomodations 
without mishap” and "were not exposed to a single racial remark.” 

Carter's weekend marked the conclusion of a CORE program of testing and n 
negotiations which started two summers ago. The beach, boardwalk and several 
restaurants were desegregated during the summer of 1962, Griffin recalls in his 
Letter. The work of the city's biracial commission the following summer, par- 
ticularly its ruling that the remaining restaurants were to be integrated was | 
a "leap forward." At the start of this past summer, the commission informed 
CORE that the hotels and motels would be open and this was verified by CORE 
tests. 

"We are pleased that this type of vacation can now be enjoyed by all 
families who can afford it," Griffin's letter concludes. "It is even more 
gratifying that this goal was reached peacefully, without one single demonstra- 


tion. 
Ocean City is in a county exempted from the state public accomodations law. 
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VOTER REGISTRATION HIGHLIGHTS 


CORE Leader Wins in Special Primary 
Oklahoma City, Pkla., Oct. 1--Archibald Hill, chairman of Oklahome City CORE, 
defeated his white rivals ac 4 Democratic candidate for the State House of 
Representatives in a special ortinet’y GlCCvion ordexnd hy 4 Foaergal court over 
the reapportionment issue. John White, also a Negro, won another Housc. 


nomination and Melvin Porter, a Negro, won Democratic nomination for the 


State Senate. 


Register 15,000 Negroes in Goldwater's Home Town 

Phoenix, Ariz., Oct. l--As a consequence of a voter registration drive by 
- Phoenix CORE, 15,000 Negroes have registered in this home city of Barry 
Goldwater, so reported Chet Duncan, CORE's western field secretary. 


Woman of 87 Registers in Howard Smith’s District 


— —— 


Arlington, Vae, Oct. 1--An 87 year-old woman, Mrs. Clara Green, is the most 
aged person to register in the CORE voter drive in this district of Representa- 
tive Howard Smith, veteran ultra-segregationist in Congress. Mrs. Green is 
one of 1,005 Negroes registered, report6 John Robinson, director of the campaign, 


CORE Worker to Run in Mississippi 


a 


Canton, Miss., Oct. 1--CORE Task Force Worker Annie Devine will run against 
Arthur Winstead, the Eastland candidate, as Congressional representative from 


the fourth district. 
Voter Drives Credited for Sharp Boost 


Amityville, N.¥.--Following announdients by elections commissioners that voter 
registration on Long Island has increased sharply by 33,000, Henry Smith, 


chairman of Suffolk County CORE attributed this to the summer-1long voter drives 


conducted by his group in that county and by Long Island CORE in Nassau County. 
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SIT-IN WINS CAMPAIGN AGAINST FORCED LABOR 
Oakland, Calif., Oct. 1l--A five-day sit-in at the Alameda County Welfare 
Building brought reversal of a policy of forcing welfare recipients to either 
accept underpaid farm work or forego their welfare benefits, 

"After negotiations which lasted nearly six hours, the Welfare Rights 
Organization, with the support of CORE, was successful in settling.all six 
of the cases involved," reportsChet Duncan, CORE's Western Regional Field 
Secretary. 

"At 5:05 pem., an officcr from the Department of the County Sheriff 
announced that the building where the sit-in was in progress would be closed 
to all but employees and cave us four minutes to leave. All 35 of us remained 
seated. Two of us, a mexver of Berkely CORE and myself, were carried out. 
As I was dumped on the front steps, news of the victory was announced and 
members of both the Welfare Rights Organization and CORE gathered around 
and sang freedom songs." 


Uvemployment Demonstration at City Hall 


Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 1--Over 20 members of Tucson CORE, carrying placards and 

banners, assembled in El Presidio Park ‘recently and then marched into City 

Hall where the City Council was in executive session, They hanes a Tivee 

point program to alleviate unemployment to Mayor Lew Davis and City Council 

member's. s 
The first demand is that the city cease vndiai prisoners to work for the 

park and sanitation departments and, instead, employ individuals who need 

work. Others call for passage of a local FEPC ordinance, utilization of 

federal funds for urban renewal, application for federal funds from the 


War on Poverty Act and bringing to Tucson new industries which will hire 


on a non-discriminatory basis. 
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ARREST DEPUTY, SHERIFFe--BUT NOT ON TRIPLE MURDER CHARGE 
Philadelphia, Miss., Oct. 8=--Deputy Sheriff Cecil Price, the officer who 
arrested three civil rights workers on the eve of their murder last June and 
released them at 10:30 p.m., was, himself, arrested on October 3. Also 
arrested was Sheriff Lawrence Rainey, who threatened to evict voter registration 
worker's vben antehaioles a community center here in late August. 

The arrests of the sheriff and his deputy--along with ex-Sheriff E. G. 
Barnett and two city policemen, Richard Willis and 0. N. Burkes, followed 
their indictments by a federal grand jury in Biloxi. Charged with conspiracy 
as law officers to deprive Negroes of their constitutional rights, the five 
were arraigned in Meridian and released on $1,000 to $2,000 bail each. They 
were out in time to police a major freedom jerky held the following day in 
Philadelphia. 

When the sealed indictments had been returned by the federal grand jury, 
persons close to the investigation said they were in connection with the murder 
last June of CORE Task Force workers James Chaney and Michael Schwerner and 
Andrew Goodman, a student volunteer. However, the indictments involve 
incidents which occurred long before--last January 26 and in October, 1962, 

On the more recent date the sheriff and his deputies are charged with 
arresting a Negro for drunkenness and beating him over the head with a 
blackjack so that he required five months hospitalization. In October, 

1962, all five arrested officers are accused of beating, with leather straps, 
five Negroes arrested on cow-stealing charges. 


CORE Finances Building of New Community Center 


Harmony, Miss., Oct. 8--A new community center in this small Negro village is 
being contructed by volunteers with building materials donated by CORE. CORE 
Field Secretary Jerome Smith is supervising and working on the construction. 
Harmony is adjacent to Carthage, seat of Leake county, where schools are 
under a federal desegregation order and where this fall, Deborah Lewis became 


the first Negro student to attend a local white school. 
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CORE PICKETS SUPPORT UNION DEMANDS FOR RECOGNITION 


——— —_ 


New York, N.Y., Oct. 8--Two CORE groups in New York picketed recently in 
support of union demands for recognition by non-proft institvtions which 
are exempt from labor laws. 

Columbia University CORE picketed the John Jay Hall cafeteria in protest 
over the university's refusal to bargain with Local 302, Cafeteria Employees 
Union. Michael Fluge » chairman of the group, charged that management had 
threatened to dismiss cafeteria employees who unionize. 

Downtown CORE joined a picket line of Local 1199, Drug and Hospital 
Enployees Union at the Hospital for Joint Diseases. Chris Sprowal, chairman 
of the group, announced: "Our members have joined the picket line and will 
take any future action necessary to aid the workers. New York City and 
Long Island CORE groups frequently have joined the picket lines of Local 


1199, whose economic struggles are linked particularly closely to the issue 


of discrimination. 
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‘RECORD MONTH IN LOUISIANA VOTER CAMPAIGN 


Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 8--"We registered a total of 1,082 persons in 
September--the highest number for any single month since CORE started its 
Louisiana voter registration campaign two years ago, report CORE Field 
Secretary Ronnie Moore, who has led the drive over the two-year period, The 
figure covers a total of 13 parishes in the fourth and fifth congressional 
districts. 

Pointing out that "the existence of biased recistrars and the limitation 
of federal action still constitute a major obstacle,’ Moore says in his report: 
"The only factor which made it possible for us to make such a gain was the 
sudden and encrmous concern of the Negro people motivated by their desire to 
defeat or at least put the strongest voting protest possible against Barry 
Goldwater. " : 

Asserting that discrimination is ‘just one of the problems, he states: 
"Negro voter applicants and civil rights workers constantly are harassed, 
arrested, prosecuted and subjected to economic, political and physical 
reprisals by private citizens, public officials and sometimes businesses." 


TRIPLE REGISTRATICN IN FLORIDA COUNTY 


Quincy, Fla., Oct. 8--The number of Negroes registered in Gadsden county 
more than tripled during a three-month concentrated registration campaign 
conducted by CORE. This was reported by CORE Task Force Workers David 
McVoy and Stuart Wechsler, both of whom were arrested on phony charges during 
the campaign. The total number of Negroes registered rose from 1,425 on 
July 7 to 4,755 on October 3 when the report was issued. Substantial increases 
in Negro registration also were made in three other northwestern Florida 
counties involved in tne CORE drive. 

"Not only have 5400 Negroes been registered in the four counties, but 
there has arisen a realization among members of the community theat change 
is possible. Task Force Workers, both Negro and white, have been accepted 


readily by the community and in general there has been community support 


for the project.” 
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CHAINGIN SPOTLIGHTS DEMAND FOR U.S. ACTION IN DEEP SOUTH 


eee eee 
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New York, N.¥., Oct. l4e-Ten members of CORE groups in the New York area, each 
with a placard bearing one letter of the slogan "Freedom Now,", chained 
themselves to the front pillars of the federal building here the morning of 
October 14, Five others, with placard-portraits of the three civil rights 
workers murdered i. Mississippi on June 21, stood on the building‘’s steps. 

In mid-afternoon, the ten chained to the columns had their padlocks 
unlocked by other CORE members and re-chained themselves inside the three 
revolving doors leading into the building. There they remained until the end 
of the working day. Although the demonstrators were prepared to jail-in if 


arrested, there were no arrests. The coordinator was Louis Smith, regional 


_ CORE Field Secretary. 
The demonstration, coinciding with President Johnson's campaign appear-= 


ances in this area, was aimed at dramatizing CORE's demand for increased federal 
protection of civil rights activities in the deep south. 

These demands were presented personally to President Johnson by members 
of Bergen County CORE and Newark-Essex CORE as he spoke at a big northern 


‘New Jersey shopping center. Members of the groups carried nine coffins to 


symbolize the total number of persons killed throughout the summer in Mississippi. 


In Worcester, ten CORE members sat-in at the F,B.I, office and in Boston, 


a CORE committee conferred with Representative John McCormack. 
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STUDENT SITDOWNERS FOIL ARREST OF CORE MAN IN POLICE CAR 


—  ———— — — 


Berkely, Calif., Oct. l+--Jack Weinberg, a University of California ex-student 

and a member of Berkely CORE, was arrested for “trespassing' in connection with 
a three-day student protest action over a no-politics-on-campus ruling, and was 
put in a police car. But the arrest proceedings stopped there because several 
hundred students surrounded the police car and conducted a sitdown which lasted 
30 hours. 

After the first 24 hours, the Oakland Tribune commented: “Jack Weinberg, oh, 
graduated ‘with great distinction’ from the University of California in mathe- 
matics in 1963, today holds another kind of distinction. He has passed the 24-— 
hour mark in the back seat of a campus police car as hostage to ideals of 


University of California student protestors." 
Weinberg never did get to the police station, because as part of a 


settlement negotiated between the students and the administration, the "trespassing" 
charge against him was dropped. Also, a faculty committee will review the 
suspension of eight students who openly challenged the ban by setting-up booths 
and soliciting funds for CORE, SNCC and SLATE (a campus political group) outside 
the administration building. 

As for the no-politics-on-campus ruling, which set off the protest action ? 


it will be reviewed by a student-faculty-administration committee. 
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CORE DECAL USED IN FAIR HOUSING CAMPAIGN 
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Mill Valley, Calif., Oct. 15-4 CORE fair housing decal, which realtors can 


place in their windows, is being used by Marin County CORE in its campaign 


for housing equality. 
First realtor to display it was Maggi Walker of Larkspur. Within a 


month after its preparation, 17 firms were displaying the decal. 
According to Joan Corbett, chairman of the CORE group's housing committee, - 


Marin County is virtually lily-white with Negroes confined to the ghetto area 


of Marin City. 
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WIN CAMPAIGN TO KEEP BUS TERMINAL OUT OF RESIDENTIAL AREA 
Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. ahistepneinian CORE has ai its campaign to keep Greyhound 
Bus Lines from relocating its terminal in a Negro residential area and is now 
distributing leaflets, door-to-door, pointing out that “nonviolent protest 


works" in solving community problems. 


The leaflet distribution started following Greyhound’s announcement that 
it would seek a terminal site other than the one on Adams Street, despite 
approval of that site by City Hall. The proposed Adams Street location had been 


protested by the Negro community. 
The "nonviolent protest" included three weeks of nightly picketing 


outside the present terminal and several damonstrations inside. 


"Operation Stand-Up” 


Springfield, Mass., Oct. 22<—"Operation Stand-Up" is the name of a program 


launched by Springfield CORE to get residents of minority group neighborhoods 


to stand up against poor housing conditions. 


Under the program, CORE members will visit residents of these neighborhoods 
armed with the Health Department's information sheeet on proper maintenance and 
will encourage the filing of complaints inccases where the landlord "is 
not meeting his legal responsibilities," explained CORE Chairman Oscar Bright. 

"One thing we'll be watching for," he added, "is rent increases after 
complaints are lodged. If a resident's rent is raised right after making a 


complaint, we're going to do all we can to find him new quarters." | - 
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PICKET BOARD MEMBERS' HOMES IN FAIR JOB CAMPAIGN 
Newark, N.J., Oct. 22=-Newark-Essex CORE has started to picket the homes of 


members of the Board of Directors of Hoffman=LaRoce, Inc. in an effort to get 


this major drug firm to negotiate a fair employment agreement. At present, 

less than three percent of the company's 4,000 local employees are non-white, 

asserts Richard Proctor, Jr., chairman of the group's employment committee. 
Negotiations started in July and picketing of the plant, which is 


located in Nutley, has been in progress since September. 


Recently the group sent letters to some 300 doctors in the area urging 
them to stop using the company's products and to appeal to management for 


adoption of a fair employment policy. A substantial number of the doctors have 


responded favorably, Proctor reports. 


The CORE group also has filed a complaint with the President's Committee 


on Equal Employment Opportunities. 
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FIRST FREEDOM DAY APPLICANT IN PHILADELPHIA IS REGISTERED 
Philadelphia, Miss., Oct, 22=-Rev, Melvin Kirkland, a lifelong resident of 
Neshoba county, became the first Negro registered of 30 who lined-up at the | 
courthouse and took their tests on Freedom Day, September 1 » in this community 
where three civil rights workers were murdered last June. 

Upon inquiring at the courthouse on October 16, he was informed that he 
had passed the test. On five occasions since 1952 he took the examination, — 
only to be told that he had failed. The 29 others who took test on Freedom 
Day will find out the results soon. | 

Rev, Kirkland, a retired clergyman and farmer, lives only half a mile 
from Mount Zion Baptist Church, which was burned to the ground on June 15. It 
was to investigate this church burning that the three civil rights workers 
had journeyed to Philadelphia on the eve of their murder. Rev. Kirkland met | 
them on that occasion. It was his first meeting with Andrew Goodman, student 
volunteer, but he had known CORE Task Force Workers James Chaney and Micheel 


Schwerner when they first came into the county in April. 


Adda 17 to Mississippi Staff 


To continue the Mississippi program following the departure of the summer 
student volunteers, CORE has added 17 Task Force workes to its Mississippi steff. 
They have been assigned as field-organizers, Freedom School teachers and 


community center directors. 
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PICKETS AT "NIGHT IN OLD SAN ANTONTO" 


San Antonio, Texas ; 


REMIND SOUTHERN GOVERNORS OF TODAY 


Oct. 29--While 16 southern governors, some of them 


wearing sombreros » attended a special Staging of 


“A Night in Ola San Antonio" 
and while, 


according to the San Antonio News "Governor George Wallace of 


Alabama sampled his anticuchos and declared with a smil 


e: ‘This is good 
country, " 


CORE pickets reminded them of present day issues. 


Four of the demonstrators carried a coffin representing the death of 


Others marched with placards Saying: "Moral Evil Invades San 


"Governors, Would You Rather Fight than Switch?" 
Democracy?" 


Segregation. 


Antonio", and "Where Is 
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"NO DEALS LIKE LAST YEAR" ON FAIR HOUSING 


Providence, R. I., Oct. 29--"Will You Sell Us Out Again?’, "Yes Now, No Later?”, 
"No Deals Like Last Year", “Fair Housing Now!" 

With these picket sign slogans, members of Rhode Island CORE warned 
delegates to the Democratic State Convention against a repeat performance 
of last year when the Democratic-controlled Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives defeated a fair housing bill. 

"If the Democratic Party is unwilling to support fair housing completely, 
then we urge them to cease the hypocrisy of including it in their platforn, r 
siad Rhode Island CORE Chairman William Cosgrove, who led the pickets. Cosgrove, 
who is Assistant Professor of German at Brown University, urged the Democrats 
to withold endorsement from candidates opposed to fair housing. 

Last year, under the chairmanship of Rev. Arthur Hardge, the CORE group 
concentrated on the housing issue and conducted a series of dramatic | 
demonstrations inside the House both before and after defeat of the housing 


legislation. 
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CORE LEADER ARRESTED IN FROTEST AGAINST PRISON LABOR . 


Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 29--Roy Twitty, President of Tucson CORE, was arrested 
during the group's first demonstration against use of prison labor by the 
sanitation and park departments. 

Seized by police as he stood in the entranceway to the city garbage truck 
garage » he was charged with loitering and trespassing on city property. Bond 
was set at $10, but Twitty announced he would go to jail and fast for three 
days. | 

That day, the trucks left the garage without their usual load of prisoners. 
"The refuse collection superintendent decided not to work them only because 
they were not needed today,” explained City Manager Mark Keane. 

Tucson CORE had warned that nonviolent action would take place unless 
Keane yielded by October 15 on the prison labor issue. Twitty pointed out 
that at least 100 jobs would be opened by elimination of prison labor. 

Supporting CORE's position, the Tucson chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union wrote the mayor: "Prison labor should not take the place i 
paid employment when there are so many men in Tucson who are willing to work 
but cannot find jobs." 

To spotlight the local unemployment situation, Tucson CORE recently 
marched on City Hall where the City Council was in executive session and 
presented a five-point program. The first point called for the city's ceasing 


to use prisoners in the sanitation and park departments. 
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ELECTION HIGHLIGHTS -_ NORTH AND SOUTH 


In Quincy, Florida, seat of Gadsden county, where CORE conducted a con- 


centrated voter registration drive throughout the summer, Goldwater placards 


_had been placed illegally both inside and outside the registrar's office. Yet 


Goldwater won the county by only 190 votes, receiving 4,566 against 4,376 for 
Johnson. Of the Johnson votes, 4,097 of them were cast by Negroes. The Negro 
turnout for the county was 92% and in some precincts it was 100%. The first 
Negro ever to run for elective office in the area, Jewel Dixie, received 1,529 
write-in votes for sheriff. 

While the county was not quite won for Johnson, the Negro vote--plus the 
Negro vote in other parts of Florida generally and, specifically, in Miami's 
Dade County, where CORE had conducted an intensive registration drive, carried 
the state for Johnson--in contrast to the other deep south states. 

In St. Francisville , Louisiana, seat of West Feliciana parish, it was the 
first time in this century that Negroes had voted. All 36 Negroes who had 
registered turned out to vote. Only a year ago, Rev. Joseph Carter became 
the first Negro to register since reconstruction. <A totally small, but 
relatively sizeable, number of Negroes voted in other parishes where CORE 
has been engaged in registration campaigns. 

In Mississippi, where the majority of Negroes. still are disfranchised, | 
over 67,000 Negroes expressed their desire to go to the polls by voting in a 
mock election conducted by the Freedom Democratic Party. They cast their 
ballots for four Negro Congressional candidates--Aaron Henry, Mrs. Fannie 
Lou Hamer, Mrs. Annie Devine and Mrs. Virginia Gray. 


~nore- 


Although Goldwater carried the state of Georgia, Charles Weltner, the 
Democratic incumbent, defeated his Republican rival by 10,000 votes in the 
fifth congressional district (Atlanta). A Negro vote of more then 31,000 was 
responsible. In the fourth congressional district, according to a New York 
Times survey: "Atlanta political observers concur that the total Negro vote 
was greater than the margin by which James Mackay, the Democratic candidate, 
defeated Roscoe Pickett, Republican.” | 

The Times survey concluded that "a massive Negro vote was the decisive 
or an important element" both “in certain southern and border states...as well 
as in the north." 

Other specific examples given in the survey are ‘the victory of George 
Grider over his Republican rival, Robert James, in the ninth congressional | 
district of Tennessee (Memphis) and "the third congressional district in 
Kentucky (Louisville), where former Mayor Charles Farnsley defeated the 
Republican incumbent, M. G. Snyder." The survey also points out that “the 
large Negro vote for Senator Ralph Yarborough, Democrat of Texas was conclusive." 

In Cincinnati, "the heavy Negro vote was considered the main cause of the 
defeat of Rep. Carl Rich, Republican in the first congressional district who 
had never been defeated in his political career and was considered unbeatable” 
and in Indianapolis "the same forces that were at work in the south and 
elsewhere in the north put the nevbinns candidate for the House out of the 
running." 

In New York State, John Pillion, the only congessman to vote against the 
Civil Rights Bill, was defeated. Rep. George Meader of Michigan and Ben Jensen 


of Iowa, who also had voted against the bill, were likewise defeated. 
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"DEEDS=-NOT WORDS" IS SLOGAN OF SEATTLE'S DOWNTOWN BOYCOTT 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 6--"We Need Deeds--Not Words. Don't Shop Downtdtitts | 
The Downtown Boycott is On." These slogans appear atop the most recent 
issue of Seattle CORE's newsletter. D.E.E.D.S. are the initials for the 
CORE program: Drive for Equal Employment in Downtown Seattle. 

Its goal is 1,200 new jobs by next year without cutting into white 
employment. Widespread picketing and leaflet distribution is planned in 
conjunction with the campaign, 

The boycott had been scheduled to start earlier, after downtown 
employers failed to meet CORE's demand for 300 Negro and minority group 
jobs by September 1. But action was postponed becausé of a Chamber of 
Commerce promise to hold a "Jobs Fair" in mid-October to which employers — 
would come with at least 200 adequate employment offers: However, the 
"Jobs Fair" was postponed for at least a month, if not longer: 

"In the negotiations between | civil rights groups and business, nobody 
has disputed CORE's figures that Negroes hold less than 2% of retail trade 
jobs, less than 3% of office jobs and only 1% of the jobs in banking, 
insurance, real estate and related fields," report the Seattle Daily Times. 
"CORE says Negroes spend $12 million downtown annually and Negroes account 
for 5% of all sales generally." 

The Times article concludes: "One civil rights leader was critical 
of CORE's present tactics, but acknowledged CORE was facing up to the most 


basic issue in the Negro's struggle for equality--jobs.” 
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REVERSE CONVICTIONS OF OVER 200 ALABAMA DEMONSTRATORS 


Montgomer, Ala., Nov. 6--The Alabama Court of Appeals has reversed the 
contempt convictions of over 200 nonviolent demonstrators arrested in 
Gadsden during the summer of 1963 in a local desegregation campaign led 
by CORE and marked by brutality on the part of cattle-prod-swinging state 
troopers. | 

Accused of violating an injunction against protest marches, the 
demonstrators had been summarily arrested and jailed without being charged 
and without bail. The NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, undér an 
agreement with CORE, handled the Gadsden cases, then sought habeas corpus 
writs. These were denied, but the judge finally agreed to set bail. 

"The now famous case of Miss Mary Hamilton arose at the original 
hearing of the habeas corpus petition, as Miss Hamilton, a CORE Field | 
Worker, was cited for contempt when she refused to answer questions so 
long as the prosecutor addressed her by her first name," recalls The 
Atlanta World in reporting the Alabama high court's decision. ‘Legal 
Defense Fund lawyers won a historic decision last spring when the United 
States Supreme Court held that Miss Hamilton be addressed with a counts 
title, as befits the dignity of all American citizens.” 

In another recent decision, the Alabama Court of Appeals reversed 
the convictions of 12 CORE Freedom Walkers arrested for trying to complete 
the walk started by William Moore, the postman, who was murdered on the 


night of April 23, 1963. The 12, including CORE Assistant National Director 


Richard Haley, had jailed-in for a month awaiting trial. 
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CORE STATEMENT ON NATIONAL ELECTION RESULTS 


New York, N.Y., Nov. 6--The following statement on the outcome of the 
national election has been issued by CORE National Director James Farmer. 

"The Amercan people have shown their good sense. They have voted on > 
the basis of issues and not of prejudice. They have repudiated the 
Golawaterites who have themselves repudiated America's traditions and her 
hopes. 

‘We in CORE are proud of the constructive role played by hundredsof — 
thousands of Negro voters, many of whom have made great sacrifices to 
enroll and vote. We believe that we have provided the margin of victory in 
such southern states as Florida, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. 

'We offer our support to President Johnson and Vice-President Humphrey 
in building the Good Society for all our citizens. We urge all of those 
elected to go about the constructive tasks of building that society at 
every level of government--federal, state and local. We must open up new 
avenues to peaceful settlements abroad, eliminate poverty and sectionalism 
at home. In civil rights there must be federal protection for those risking 
their lives to secure the vote and the rights granted all citizens by our 
Constitution, 

‘We also call upon the new Congress to so organize itself that those 
who have publicly repudiated the Democratic party will be repudiated by it. 
We urge that Representative John Bell Williams of Mississippi and Representa- 
tive Albert Watson of South Carolina be denied membership in the Democratic 
caucus. 

'The passage of Proposition 14 in California is unfortunate. The 
proposition is patently unconstitutional and will be repudiated in the 
courts. However, the passage of such a measure indicates that we must 
redouble our efforts to inform the public and to register and organize 


for political action. This will be done.” 
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CAPTION 


To avert a repeat performance of the lack of communications which 
prevented three civil rights workers, prior to their murders last June, 
from giving warning of the danger they faced, this antenna for a veliiiae 
radio system has been set up atop the roof of the home of Rev. Melvin 
Kirkland near Philadelphia, Mis sissippi., The seein radio system enables 
contact with civil rights workers who are out canvassing and working on 
voter registration. Rev. Kirkland is the first Negro registered of 30 
who took their tests on Philadelphia's first Freedom Day, September 14. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
Western States Region 

2085 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (Shirley Mesher - Public Relations.) | 
MAJOR POSITION PAPER = CORE REACTION TO PASSAGE OF PROPOSITION 14. 
Issued by Harold K. Brown (San Diego - 262-0292) - State-wide Housing Chr. 

and Vice Chairman, Western States Region of CORE. 
With only one small county narrowly defeating Proposition 14, the entire 
state of California must share the guilt, shame and burden of obvious pre- 
ju@ice and bigotry. This can be the only real meaning of a vote that has 


made segregation and bigotry legal. 


It has stzipped off the thin facade of “good will" and the plea that "most 
people really want to do the right and moral thing”. No matter what excuse 
anyone gives, there was in this case only one ‘right’. 


It has been suggested by some that demonstrations and sit-ins etc. which 
happened almost a year ago 'turned* the public against fair housing. How 
rediculous and weak is such baseless thinking. If people really believed 
in equality and justice and the rights of men, they would not suddenly stop 
believing even if they did not approve of certain tactics used to gain 
these ends. Certainly, it would only cause them to work harder and more 
urgently and effect the same results through other means. It has been 
precisely the failur of other means and the failure of response from 
individuals and those in influential positions that caused civil rights 
groups to turn to non-violent direct action. 


This. issue was of tremendous importance and its remifications are bound to 
‘be felt throughout the nation. And no amount of apologies will now soothe 
the anger, disgust and distrust felt by the minority commmnities in Cali- 
fornie and throughout the United States ... indeed, throughout the world. 
These’ are not matters - human rights and dignity - thet legislation can 
‘@eny. These are inherent rights of every Amexican citizen and the major- 
ity - no matter how loudly or powerfully they express themselves - can 
* in fact take away the rights of part of their citizenry. 


_ The Congress of Racial Equality is fully convineed ~- and has been from the 

beginning - that this far ranging segregationist amendment to the California 
State Constitution is fLiegal and that the courts will declare it so. 
Never-the-less, since it was on the ballot, the populous of this state had 
a unique opportunity to show their ‘good faith’ and intentions and to re- 


gar” mane x | 


CORE on Propceitionl, = - Addl- a4 

They heavily spurned the opportunity anc instead chose to stati out and stamp 
on the very heart and head of their minority populations; and at the same time 
they allowed such hate and racist organizations as the John Birch Society to - 
flourish and the White Citizen's Council to organize in several cities in the 
state. What a sad and hineous day to be recorded in the annals of American 

H* story. California need no longer look with pretended disgust at the South — 

.2d shake a finger at their crimes. For this vote has shown once again that 
-1¢@ North is no better than the South...only that it pretends to be different 

e~i has an illusion of being "fair", This hypocracy and double-talk is even worse, 


13 know that many thousands of Californians answered the call and put in count- 
“es hours working for the defeat of Proposition 14. We know and appreciate this. 
we al California CORE chapters also worked quietly, hard and long - in close 
vcoperation with Californians Against Proposition 14 - during the summer and 


up through the closing of the polls on election day. And also to no avail.) 


The united effort of thousands and thousands of volunteers, hundreds of endorsing 
organizations » top legal and social opinions and iiterature in abundance was 

not able to avert the crushing defeat on this isaue. CORE also then hopes 

that the newspapers, clergy, elected officials » civic leaders, labor leaders, 
inwyers, doctors, dentists, businessmen and workers, housewifes , students and 

- 1 others that campaigned so intensely will now know that sadly and pitifully, 
iis is not the way nor the answer. That, unfortunately, as mach as we would 
like to see it otherwise, the only way is through stronger pressures. ,.pressures 
that make escape and denial impossible.,.pressures that force the self-imposed 


'blind' to open their eyes to reality. 


CORE will support every effort to have a swift decision from the courts declaring 
this Amendment unconstitutional and illegal. In the meantime, we will continue 

to fight for unsegregated housing and try to establish and build fair housing 
Listing services in cooperation with other agencies... And we will also insist 


t 'the-letter-—of-the-law' be observed by the Federal government in de 


+ Sire 


: a % =~ 
as ther must, due to discrimination - any future FHA loans in the State of i 


‘lifcrnia and some $270 million Federe} aid-ear-marked for Urban Renewal in 
s2aitornia. Urban RenewaT ee under way in about 37 cities in the state 
-..ancd part of the $276.6 million now involved might also be recinded. If 
California wants to discriminate and practice bigotry, then they must know and 

‘feel the penalties - including the tremendous cost in funds to the-etate and ~ _ 
in jots which-will be lost as a result. 


(more) 


CORE on Proposition 14 ~ add 2 - 


Those who fought sp hard for a NO on u, have now tasted and shared in a small 
part of the depth of constant frustration that the Negro and other minorities 
suffer and despair of every day of their life, They should now understand and 
will perhaps join us as we return to negotiations and a heavy non-violent action 
program to accomplish the rest of the job in all phases of civil rights ... 

to give every American his first class rights ... to give him his dignity. 

And if our moderate methods fail to gain significant results, then surely 

very shortly there will be others~thet- will_seeic “ard practice meh more 


axtreme actions, - “— 
- a 


All -sineerely of ‘good faith' might as well face the ugly realities of the 
‘ stttuatiion and look at it honestly. the "streets" might not be the "best" 

way, but - in our corrupted and warped and sick society - it is obviously 

the only way! 7 ; 


We Shall Overcome! 
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CORE-Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 10038 


CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


PICKET THREAT CAUSES TRANSFER OF POLICEMAN WHO KILLED BOY 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 12--A CORE picket demonstration planned for the 92nd 
precinct resulted in the reassignment of Lieutenant Thomas Gilligan "to an 
undisclosed post." 

On "sick leave" since July 16 when he fatally shot ‘\SiniideeooaA James 
Powell and thus set off the Harlem riots, Gilligan had been scheduled for | 
assignment to the 92nd precinct. The assignment followed his exoneration by 
a county grand jury and by a police departmental review board. 

Regarding the departmental review board's action, Major Owens, chairman 
of Brooklyn CORE, asserted that it "“reemphasizes the need for a civilian 
review board in cases of police brutality." He added that "this is the real 
issue--not Gilligan." He deplored the fact "that the police department has 
refused to consider the moral issues of Gilligan's callous attitude toward 


human life." 
Demonstrate at East St. Louis Police Station 


East St. Louis, I1l., Nov. 12--A group of over 60 demonstrators, led by East 
St. Louis CORE Chairman Homer Randolph, sang freedom songs and prayed in the 
desk sergeant‘'s office at police headquarters here. 

"Police, to protect themselves from the singing invaders, locked doors 
of all departments inside the station, except that leading to the desk 
sergeant,’ reports the East St. Louis Journal. 

The demonstrators were protesting the police department's failure to 
suspend Sergeant Raymond Hill and Patrolman Robert Cox pending investigation 
of the beating of 19-year-old Willie Ward following his arrest in a minor 


traffic accident. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


WIN CAMPAIGN AGAINST BIAS IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


Richmond, Calif., Nov, 12 -- A CORE campaign against discriminatory practices 
by the Richmond Housing Authority, ended when, following a negotiations 
session, the housing commissioners unanimously adopted a resolution 
embodying CORE mands. 

Negotiations had been in progress since a sleep-in demonstration 
last August at the agency's headquarters. At that time CORE presented 
the agency with an 8-point "Equal Opportunity Housing Program." 

The resolution adopted by the housing commsssioners, according 
to the Richmond Independent: "covers equality in maintenance, in provision 
of supplies and suppliers, employes of the RHA, sub and prime contractors 
and establishes courteous treatment for all tenants. It provides allocation 
of vacancies on a basis of the order applications are received, sets 
standard procedures for RHA and calls for giving CORE any statistics 
which RHA can legally furnish," 

in connection with the latter provision, at which RHA previously 
had balked, the housing agency has asked the state attorney general's 
office to supply the requested statistics. CORE maintains that not 
enough Negroes are admitted to RHA housing units. During the negotiations, 


Mrs. Savanna Bello, spokesman for Richmond CORE, pointed out that Negroes 


constitute 23% of Richmond's population. 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 


CO 7-6270 


VOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE oer ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


DEMONSTRATE IN CANADA AGAINST AWARD TO BIASED U.S. UTILITY 


Montreal, Canada, Nov. 19--What probably was the first CORE demonstration in 
Canada was conducted here on November 13 by 32 pickets from CORE groups in 
Syracuse and Utica » New York. 

They picketed the Queen Elizabeth Hotel » where the World Congress on Public 
Relations was presenting an award to the Niagara-Mohawk Ca., wajor upstate New 
York utility, "for presenting the tikes public relations image." The two CORE 
groupe have been campaigning to get Niagara-Mohawk to adopt a fair employment — 
policy. 

The pickets journeyed to Montreal by auto. ‘They were delayed a half-hour at 
the border, when Canadian immigration officials detected the picket signs in the 


Cars. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


CORE PICKETS NATIONAL REALTORS CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 19--Los Angeles CORE picketed the 57th annual convention 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, at which the realtors ' 
president, Ed Mendenhall, boasted of having "loaned" its California affiliate 
$100,000 for passage of Propositon 14 in the recent election. 

Placards carried by the CORE pickets in front of the Biltmore Hotel sai: 


"Los Angeles Realty Board--Teacher of Bigotry," "Proposition Jt Makes California 
a Sister to Mississippi" and "November 3, 1964: California's Day of Infamy." 

Proposition 14, adopted by a vote of 3,656,712 to 1,893,942, in effect 
repeals the Rumford Act, a state fair housing law which had been in effect for 
a year. The proposition's constitutionality is being challenged in the courts 
by the NAACP. Federal housing funds for California have been suspended. 

The first demonstration against Proposition 14 took place here two days 
after Election Day when over 300 persons participated in a torchlight parade to 
City Hall. Addressing the demonstrators from City Hall steps, Arthur Silvers, 
chairman of Los Angeles CORE, placed blame for the propostition's passage ‘on 
the California Real Estate Association, the most organized bunch of bigots that 
exist in the State of California." 


The president of the California association, Art S. Leitch, received a 


special award at the opening session of the realtors' national convention. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDJ |, <i RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


NEGRO CORE LEADER WINS HOUSE SEAT IN WHITE DISTRICT 
Oklahoma City, Ckla., Nov. 19--Despite a last-minute Goldwater leaflet distribu- 
tion seeking to incite the prejudices of white voters, Archibald Hill, chairman 
of Oklahoma City CORE, overwhelmingly defeated his Republican, white rival, thus 
winning a seat in the State House of Representatives. 

Hill is a Negro, but the district in which he ran is predominantly white, 
being comprised of seven all-white precincts, three predominantly Negro precincts 
and one integrated precinct. The final vote was 2506 for Archibald Hill and 
450 for Jack Brown, the Republican candidate. Hill had won the Democratic 
nomination by defeating his white rival in a special primary election ordered 
by a federal court over the reapportionment issue, 

"The young attorney (he is 29 and a native of Atlanta, Georgia) had been 
a practicing attorney in Oklahoma City for the past four years,"reports the 
Atlanta World. "During this period, he has handled litigation for most of the 
civil rights cases brought by Negroes in a push for equality. In addition, he 
has led numerous demonstrations and is caieien tly chairman of CORE in the area." 


71-Year-Old Woman Travels TOO Far to Vote--CORE Brings Her Back 


Quincy, Fla., Nov. 19+-"Typical (of the militancy of Negroes here) was the 
gray-haired Negro woman who walked from her sharecropper's shack to Greensboro ; 
three miles away, then hitchhiked a ride on a truck to Quincy,” report the Miami 
Herald in a feature story on the effectiveness of CORE's voter registration drive 
in northwest Florida. 

"This was a mistake, so CORE workers took her back to Greenstoro to vote. 
This is the first time in the 50 years she has been of voting age that she went 
to the polls, she said. 

"Johnnie Walker, a 2l-year-old Quincy Seiten of CORE, was taking five Negro 
women to the polls. One of them was almost blind. He explained that if she 
wanted to vote for Johnson, she should pick the candidate on the first line--if 
she could see the blur of the line--and if isi wanted Goldwater, to pick the 


second line. At the suggested Goldwater alternative, all five women whooped with 


laughter." 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


GEORGE WILEY NAMED ASSOCIATE NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF CORE 

New York, N.Y., November 25--George Wiley, Assistant Professor of Chemistry at 
Syracuse University and a founder of the CORE chapter in that upstate New York 
city, has been named Associate National Director of CORE. He succeeds Richard 
Haley, who now heads CORE's southern office in New Orleans and directs the staff 
throughout the south. | 

‘At Syracuse University, George. Wiley:-has become known as ‘the militant 
man on campus,'' said the New York Times in a special biography following the 
announcement of his appointment. ‘“He was a founder and leader of the Syracuse 
chapter of CORE. His vigorous activities in the civil rights movement led to 
his appointment as Associate National Director of CORE, making him the ‘Number 


Two man to James Farmer, the National Director.” 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
CORE INSTRUMENTAL IN FIRST CRIMINAL PROSECUTION FOR JOB BIAS 


New York, N.Y¥., Nov. 25--What is believed to be the nation's first criminal 
prosecution for employment discrimination, announced November 24 by the New York 
District Attorney's office, was largely the result of CORE research coupled with 
pressure to get city officials to invoke existing laws. 

The case involved, that of Haywood Jones, was one of many researched by | 
CORE and referred to the District Attorney's office following the 1963 summer 
demonstrations at construction sites in which hundreds of CORE members were 
arrested for protesting job discrimination but no contractor or union official 
was arrested for practicing job discrimination. 

Jones, a Negro laborer, had been hired in the fall of 1962 by dayco Air 
Conditioning Corp., a contracting sub-contractor, and then fired at the behest 
of Jules Schurkman » company attorney, under pressure from Thomas McLinskey, who 
for 45 years had been business agent for Plumbers Local 638. The District 
Attorney's announcement disclosed that both the attorney and the union official 
have been indicted by a grand jury under sections of the penal law calling for 
up to 90 days in jail and $500 fines. Local 638 had no Negroes among its 4 , COO 
members until last August when its officials learned that the present case was 
being prepared. 

Commenting on the District Attorney's announcement, CORE National 
Director James Farmer said, "We hope that this prosecution will be the first in 


a long series of court actions which will warn the city that job discrimination 


is legally, as well as morally, wrong.” 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck © 


CORE DRIVE MAKES BIG DRUG FIRM CHANGE JOB POLICY 


Newark, N.J., Nov. 25--An agreement representing "a mutual effort to provide 
job opportunities for minority groups" ended a two-month action campaign by 
Newark-Essex CORE against Hoffman-laRoche, Inc., major drug manufacturing firm. 
The drive was marked by picketing of the company's Nutley plant as well as of 
top company officials' homes and, on November 13, by a chain-in by two CORE 
members at the plant gates. 

The agreement was announced by Ray Proctor, the CORE group*s chairman, 
following a negotiations session at which the company for the first time showed 
its employment records to CORE. These records demonstrated that since October l, 
when V. D. Matis became executive vice-president, the company had changed its 
employment practices to the extent of hiring 25% non-whites in job capacities 
including technicians, chemical operators, drug salesmen and office workers. In 
July, when negotiations first started, less than three percent of the company's 
4,000 local employees were non-white. 

The company also has agreed to set up a job training program for 
chemical operators and a counseling service for on-the-job promotions. In 
addition, the firm will seek dismissal of an injunction against CORE activity 


on its premises. The writ had been obtained after the chain-in.- 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


CHRISTMAS BOYCOTTS OVER JOBS IN SEATTLE AND BERKELEY 


Seattle, Wash., November 25--From Thanksgiving until Christmas, Seattle CORE 
is intensifying its DEEDS downtown boycott campaign which went into effect 


October 19. DEEDS stands for Drive for Equal Employment in Downtown Seattle. 


Its goal is 1,200 new jobs by next year without cutting into white employment. 


I 


"This is the time of year when most businesses make their yearly profits,’ 


points out the latest issue of Seattle CORE's newsletter. "This is the time when 
CORE members can bring the greatest pressure to bear." 

Leaflets distributed around the city urge: "Don't shop downtown. Use 
other areas such as Greenwood, University District, Renton, Northgate, White 


Center, etc. For shopping, movies, restaurants, you don't need the downtown 


area. It needs you and your money. Refuse to buy discrimination." 


Berkeley, Calif., November 25--Berkeley CORE's second Christmas boycott of 
_ Shattuck Avenue stores which have an unfair employment policy gets underway 
after the Thanksgiving weekend. 

Announcement of the boycott was made in letters to 200 Shattuck Avenue 


employers who do not employ at least one minority group member out of four in 


all job categories. 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck — 


PICKETING AND SIT-IN WIN APARTMENT FOR PR@FESSOR 


Islip, N.Y., Dec. 3--Picketing of Lakecrest Garden Apartments bolstered with 
a sit-in at the rental office by Suffolk CORE Chairman Henry Smith and two 
CORE members, won for Mrs. Sylvia Martin and her family the 43-room apartment 
of her choice. Mrs. Martin is a Professor of Nursing at the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale. She has a 22-month-old 
son. Her husband is a New York municipal employee. 

Mrs. Martin had made a $50 deposit on the apartment in September but 
after a month elapsed without word from the realtor, she appealed to CORE and 
filed a complaint with the State Human Rights Commission. 

A CORE deputation met with Jack Hudson, the manager, who said the 
matter had been turned over to the building's owner, Brown-Turner, Inc., in 


New York City. Thereupon, CORE picketed that office. At one point, the 


realtor offered Mrs. Martin a smaller apartment on the pretext that the family's 


financial status was insufficient.for a larger one. But CORE spokesmen were 
able to show that white families with incomes no bigger than the Martin's 
were occupying 4S-room apartments. Finally, the management relented and, 

at a conference at the Mineola office of the State Human Rights Commission, 


agreed to rent the Martins the 43-room apartment. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


TWO-YEAR BOYCOTT OF ONE STORE CHANGES TOWN'S JOB PATTERN 


Oroville, Calif., Dec. 3--A two-year boycott of the Barnes Supermarket not 
only has made that store abandon its lily-white job policy, but has changed 
the employment pattern in the entire town. Negroes now are working at the local 
branches of Montgomery Ward, the Bank of America and several other downtawn 
stores. | 

The boycott, bolstered by pistetine » had won the support of more 
than 95% of the non-white community. Finally, following rumors that the store 
was about to close, management hired its first Negro clerk and the long 
boycott was ended. | 

"Members of CORE's Oroville chapter are comparing their success with 
Barnes Supermarket to the results of the 1956 Montgomery bus boycott, though 
on a smaller scale," commented Chet Duncan, CORE's western field secretary. 
"They feel it demonstrates again the effectiveness of complete Negro community 


support in ending discrimination." 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


THANKSGIVING DEMONSTRATIONS IN THREE CITIES 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 3--In a heavy downpour of rain, at the height of the 
thanksgiving weekend exodus, CORE mass picket demonstrations took place at 
the Port Authority terminal here and at Trailways terminals in Baltimore and 
Washington. At the same time, CORE members linelup at the ticket windows to 
ask questions and delayed ticket sales. 

Target of the demonstrations, which were coordinated by CORE Field 
secretary Eric Mann, is Safeway Trailways, the unit of National Trailways op- 
erating between New York and Washington: In violation of a fair employment 
agreement negotiated with CORE a year ago, Safeway Trailways has refused to 
promote its porters, has laid off 12 of them and has fired one. CORE is demanding 
reinstatement of Sam Reed, the fired porter, and reaffirmation of the company's 
agreement to upgrade four other porters. Other demands include future observance 
of the CORE agreement, conferences every three months to implement it and 
advertising by the company as an equal opportunity employer. 

The Thanksgiving Eve demonstrations were the first in Washington and 
Baltimore. Two previous mass demonstrations had been. conducted in New York. 

On November 7, 22 demonstrators were arrested when they sought to picket 

inside the Port Authority terminal. On November 14, CORE members who lined: up 
at the ticket windows were armed with bags containing pennies. After asking 
ticket agents a series of questions, they then emptied the bags on the counter 
and slowly started to count the coins finding, "regretfully", that there were 
not a sufficient number to pay for the ticket requested. This delayed ticket 
sales additionally. 

Further demonstrations are planned and CORE has instituted a widespread 


boycott of Safeway Trailways. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
CORE POLL WATCHER MEETS EX-GOVERNOR BARNETT...AND BEATING 
ition; Miss. - Dec. 10--When Marvin Rich, CORE Community Relations Director came 


here December 3 to poll-watch at the Agricultural Stabilization Committee election, 
little did he expect to have the "honor" of meeting ex-Governor Ross Barnett and 
of being badly beaten afterwards. 

When Rich went across the street from the polling place to a grocery 
store to buy a carton of milk, he encountered “a big, portly man in a yellow 
hunting outfit and big boots who stopped me and asked: ‘Where your from?' I 
said I was from New York and he grunted and looked pained. ‘Are you a WHITE man?' 
he asked me. Then he turned away and walked out. At that point, I didn't know 
who he was." 

The portly man thereupon entered the polling place where, according 
to Martha Wright, another CORE poll-watcher, everybody addressed him as "Governor." 
He shouted: "Why don't these agitators go home where they belong!" followed by 
obscene remarks to Miss Wright. Upon emerging from the building, he got into his 
Cadillac and a group of young whites conferred with him for about ten minutes. 

Then, they expronched Rich and told him to re-park his car. He 
refused until ordered to do so by the duputy constable. Upon returning from the 
new parking place, which was about 300 yeards away, the white youths started 
throwing rocks at him. Finally, fOur of them jumped him, started slugging and 
hit him with a belt buckle. He suffered a broken nose and bruises on his body. 

Elsewhere in the county, four CORE poll watchers were arrested on 
minor charges: George Raymond, a CORE Task Force woatels and project director, . 
and three CORE volunteers, Elaine DeLott, Euvester Simson and Ann Darden. It 
was the first Agricultural Stabilization Committee election in which Negroes had 


run and in the town of Camden, a Negro, Luther Honeysuckle, was elected to the 


committee . +## 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


FREEDOM. SCHOOL STUDENTS, TEACHERS ARRESTED FOR TESTING 


Meridian, Miss., December 10--Eight students and two teachers from the local 
Freedom School were arrested on December 2 on the second stop of a tour to test 
compliance by local restaurants with the Civil Rights Law. 

"Disorderly conduct" charges against the eight students were dismissed 
but the two teachers--Freeman Cocroft and Lucian Kabat, both CORE volunteers-- 
were accused of ‘contributing to the delinquency of minors." 

The arrests occurred at the Trailways bus station, the second stop on 
the testing tour. At the first stop, the Toddle House, the testers were served, 
but with 25¢ size bottles of soft drinks rather than the regular size. | 

Gale Falk, director of the local Freedom School, recently served four 
days in jail rather than pay a $12 fine on a phony traffic charge. 


# # # 
OWNER'S SON THREATENS TESTERS WITH GUN 


Quincy, Fla., December 10--When local CORE testers tried to enter the Havana 
Restaurant, located about 10 miles from here, the owner's son met them with a gun. 
Pointing to the rear entrance, he shouted "Niggers to the back:" A CORE observer 
across the street was able to photograph the scene. 

In Quincy, five CORE members sat-in at the B & B restaurant demanding 
that the owner return to Linda Dixie the $7 charged for a ham sandwich during an 


earlier test. The owner closed down the restaurant. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO T-6270 | 


FOR IMMSDIATE RETLAASE | ATIN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


PHITA., MISSTSSIFPT ARKFS'S "WILL GIVE COURACE TO DECPNL PECPL™ 


RN me ee 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 10--"Although it is unlikely that the 21 suspects arrested by 
tae F.B.I. in connection with the Philadelphia triple murder wili be convicted in 
oti the fact that they were arrested wiil give covrage to the decent 
peonle of that state to begin to wrest control of the their communities from the 
racists, bigots and hatemongers." 

So asserted CORE National Director James Farmer in a pudlic statement 
issued after the 21, including Sheriff Lawrence Rainey and his deputy, Cecil Price, 
w2re taken into custody on December 4. 

"I will not prejudice the case, but I understand the evidence against 
the accused is very substantial. The investigation has been painstaking; the. 
récsecution must be diligent and vigorous. We want the defendants to have a 
trial that is fair in every regard. 

"Yet whoever is guilty of this atrocious assassination should be con- 
victed for the sake of justice, not vengeance. We feel particularly close to 
the case since two of the three murder victims--James Chaney and Michael Schwerner—_ 
were our own CORE workers whom we knew personally and for whom we had the highest 
esteem, respect and affection." 

In Meridian, on the eve of the preliminary court hearing for the 2l 


suspects, some 200 persons filled Mount Olive Baptist Church for a prayer meeting 


for justice. Following a half hour of silent prayer, they listened to a talk 


by Dave Dennis, CORE Southern Program Director. 
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PICKET THREAT BRINGS "INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT" OF WILLIS SPEECH 

Worcester, Mass., December 10--A threat by Worcester CORE to picket the initial 
Public Rally on Schools December 5 resulted in cancellation of the main speaker, 
Dr. Benjamin Willis, Chicago's anti-integrationist school superintendent. The 
rally's sponsor, Friends of Worcester Public Schools, announced that Willis's 
appearance had been postponed indefinitely." 

Ruby Jarzett, chairman of the CORE group, emphasized that the picketing 
would have been ciwected solely against Willis--not against the rally's sponsor. 

CORE Leaflets, which had been prepared for distribution, said: "To 
give honor to Dr. Benjamin Willis could be interpreted as giving sanction to 
his policies and practices. Hundreds of thousands of well-informed Chicagoans 
have been convinced after years of trying to get improvements in the Chicago public 
schools that the ONLY way Chicago can have either quality or integrated education 


is WITHOUT Benjaria Willis as school superintendent.” 
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CORE STARTS CLEANUP CAMPAIGN "ON OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE" 


Cedar Heights, Md, December 17--Prince George County CORE has initiated a 
campaign to rehabilitate this dilapidated Negro slum which, literally, is "on 
the other side of the fence." 

It was thus described in a recent Baltimore Sun feature article and CORE 
Regional Secretary Louis Smith has characterized the eight-foot high fence 
dividing Cedar Heights from the white community of Seat Pleasant as ‘another 
Berlin wall." Though the Seat Pleasant shopping center is only two eo 
away, Cedar Heights residents have to circumvent the fence by a mile-long 
walk to get there. Following CORE threats of nonviolent direct action, the 
county commissioners presently are negotiating with CORE on plans to break 
through the fence. 

As for Cedar Heights, the Washington Star said, in reporting the CORE 


Cleanup campaign: "Caught in a tight wedge between superhighways, the small 


community has become a graveyard for abandoned cars, for every conceivable bit 
of household junk from boilers to bathtubs.” : 

"Ridding the area of this accumulated junk was the first step in CORE's 
Cedar Heights Action Program, known as CHAP. Members of the CORE group, the 
University of Maryland chapter of Students for a Democratic Society and local 
residents joined in collecting the junk and loading it onto trucks provided 
by the county commissioners. 

Other steps in the CORE program call for paving the streets, most of 
which are unpaved, low-cost housing to replace the present tarpaper shacks, 
construction of sewers, sidewalks and playgrounds, school integration ond a 
workable urban renewal program. 

"One of the individuals directly responsible for the start of the program,’ 
reports the Washington Star, "is Michael Tabor, a 22-year-old social. worker 


who is CORE's chairman for Prince George County." 
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FIRST NEGROES 3_REGISTERED IN NORTH FLORIDA COUNTY | 


Bristol, Fla., Dec. 17--On December 16, 62 Negroes registered at the courthouse, 
becoming the first of their race to register in Liberty County since 1956. Among 
them was an 83-year-old blind man and a school bus driver. Negro school bus 
drivers and teachers have been threatened with dismissal if they attend CORE 
meetings. 

Five whites tried to intimidate the registrants and CORE Task Force 
Worker Stuart Wechsler as they stood outside, but there was no incident. The 
previous week, 95 Negroes had come to register but had found the office closed. 
More Negroes are planning to register next week. The registration office is 
open once weekly. 

According to CORE Field Secretary Spiver Gordon, the last time Negroes 
registered in Liberty county, 13 of them, they subsequently were forced by 
the Ku Klux Klan to withdraw their names. No Negro actually has voted in Liberty 


County in this century, Gordon said. 


t t # 
CORE'S NORTH FLORIDA HEADQUARTERS SET AFIRE 


Quincy, Fla., Dec. 17--A fire set in CORE's northern Florida NORE LENE here 
damaged three of the office's six rooms. According to police, an anonymous tip | 
had been phoned at 3:30 a.m. to the Department of Public Safety. 

Upon arrival, the firemen found six separate blazes which had been started 
with kerosene-soaked rubbish together with reports (including complaints to the 
F.B.I. and the Department of Justice) and records taken from the shelves. Within 
ebout twenty minutes, the fire was extinguished. 

While commending the Department of Public Safety for "their ) prompt and 
efficient handling of t e situation,’ CORE Field Secretary Spiver Gordon pointed 
out: "The incident shows that the haters in Florida can be as extremist as those 


in other deep south states with worse ie simaaaae : 
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WIN CORE DRIVE TO DESEGREGATE LOUISIANA LIBRARY 


Jonesboro, La., Dec. 17--A CORE iibrary desegregation campaign which started 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


just after passage of the Civil Rights Law with the arrest of pickets, ended 
successfully at 9:30 a.m. on December 16. By closing time, 236 Negroes had 
secured library cards and a few Negroes were still in line. The following 
day, all chairs and tables were removed, but the library was open. 


tt# 
TWO PING-PONG PLAYERS ASSAULTED WHILE TESTING RECREATION CENTER 


Monroe, Ia., Dec. 17--On the first day that CORE had succeeded in desegregating 
this city's recreation: centers, two Negroes, Sarah McCoy and Sammy Gray, were 
assaulted as they played ping-pong at one of the previously all-white centers. 

The day before, when an interracial CORE group arrived to use the 
facilities, the center was closed. But the following afternoon a similar 
group came, were registered and remained at the center for two hours without 
incident. 

However, that evening, shortly after Miss McCoy and Mr. Gray started 
their ping-pong game, a group of some 15 whites stormed in. One of them, 
identified as Robert Fuller, asked Gray, "Ain't you satisfied with what you got?” 
and proceeded to slap him. He then addressed the same question to Miss McCoy 
and hit her, knocking her glasses to the floor. Several other men in the group 
then attacked Gray and drove him from the building. Fuller instructed the women 
in the group to "take care of" Miss McCoy. The following day, Fuller signed 
warrants for the arrest of the two Negroes charging them with simple battery 
against his son. Following their release on bond, they, in turn, filed battery 
charges against Fuller, but the latter was not arrested. 

"There is strong segregationist opposition to our northern Louisiana 
program and to the aspirations of the Negro in Monroe,’ commented CORE Field 
Secretary Oretha Castle. "The weapon of that oppostion is violence. ‘But 
just as we succeeded in opening Monroes public libraries this past summer, 
just as Monroe's Freedom Movement finally opened downtown public accomodations, 


we will press until our children can enjoy public recreation without fear. r 
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MISSISSIPPI MANUFACTURERS QUERIED ON RACIAL PRACTICES 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 30--In line with CORE policy of always attempting negoti- 
ation before action, CORE National Director James Farmer has sent queries to 
36 major manufacturers with plants in Mississippi as to their racial practices. 
In cases where responses are inadequate and where negotiations are refused, 
boycotts will be initiated. 

Specifically, the letters say: "We are anxious to know what steps you, 
as a major industry in Mississippi, have already taken and what steps you plan 
to take in the following fields: employment of Negroes at all levels, securing e 
effective, equal and responsible law enforcement in the community where you 
operate and establishement of a statewide climate of accepting the mandates of ; 
the U. S. Constitution.” 

The queries went to both national corporations with branches in 
Mississippi and to companies located solely within the state. 

Recently both CORE and NAACP acclaimed the failure of Mississippi's 
Pearl River water supply district to secure an acceptable bid for its $2h .6 
million bond issue. Both organizations had urged investment firms to boycott 
the bond; “We feel the companies have shown a great moral responsibility in 
witholding bids for these bonds," commented Carl Rachlin, CORE's General Counsel. 
Subsequently, Mississippi did succeed in selling two issues of school and college 
bonds totaling $8.7 million, but, according to the Associated Press: "Brokers 
said interest costs exceeded market rates because of protests by civil rights 


groups against the securities." 
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FARMER EXPRESSES CORE SUPPORT OF FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 30--CORE National Director James Farmer recently flew 
here to personally express CORE's support of the Free Speech Movement at the 
University of California which climaxed on December 3 with the arrest of 784 
student sit-inners. 

Addressing a rally of over 1500 students and faculty members at the 
main campus entrance, Farmer said: "This fight-now is ours just as much as it 
is yours. If there had been no students, we would have -had no Freedom Rides. 

"Are we to say now that the Bill of Rights includes Mississippi but 
not the University of California?: I-can understand the bigots of Mississippi, 
because they are know-nothings. But we are not dealing with know-nothings at. 


the University of California and I find it difficult -to-understand the.-curtailment 


of free-speech and advocacy here." 
The campus CORE group is among several student organizations whicb --- 


for the past few months have protested a no-politics-on-campus ruling. 
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BLACKFACE AGAIN BARRED IN MUMMERS PARADE 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. l--For the ‘eonona successive ie as a result of CORE 
action, blackface was eliminated in. the New Year's Day Mummers Parade here. 

"Last year, while I was obini ei of Philadelphia CORE, the group 
engaged in a project to eliminate the blackface minstrels from the otuserwise 
very beautiful Mummers Parade," recalls Louis Swith, who is preseutly a regional 
CORE field secretary. "The injunction we obtained then does not apply to this 
year's parade and because of the city administration's failure to deal firmly 
with the issue, we found ourselves again faced with the prospect of resorting 
to direct action. 

"Following a protest letter from CORE National Director James Farmer 
to the mayor, the Commission on Human Relations called a meeting with Philadelphia 
CORE and myself. As a consequence of this meeting, Terry Chisholm, who heads 
the commission, informed me that the permit to parade would have a clause 


banning blackface and that police would arrest anyone using it.” 
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JAMES FARMER APPOINTS COUNCIL FOR PILOT BROOKLYN PROGRAM 


James Farmer, National Director of CORE, announced this week the appointment 
of a group of prominent Brooklyn civic, religious and labor leaders to a National 
CORE Community Relations Advisory Council. 
| The new council is composed of Dr. Robert Palmer, founder of Brooklyn CORE 
aii now Director of the John F, Kennedy JOIN center, Chaixrnsn; Coechatrmon: Mrs, 
Mande B, Richardson, veteran civic leader; Rabbi Benjamin Rreitman, Director of tne 
Brooklyn Jewish Center, Dr. J. Scott Kennedy, actor, director and professor at 
Brockiyn College; Aov, Gadrga Lawrence, Pastor of Antioc: Bapiisti Shucchs Irving 
Evstine, Executive Directecr of the Textiles Workers Unioa of Now York; Attorney 
Joseph B,. Willians, Board Chaizsman of Cornerstone Baptist Church: Nat Rogers, 
District 65 Representative; Anthony Scotto, President of local 1314, 1.L.A.3 
Members include: Haroli Newman, Vice-President of Local 141.2, AFSCM2Z; Howard Box, 
~ President of the Brooklyn Ethical Cuiture Society; Rev. Donald McKinney of the 


First Unitarian Chuesh:; Mrs. Liibiec Fleld of the Emma Lazarus Jewish Women’s Clubs, 


and a liason representative af Brooklyn CORE, 

The group will assist National Staff Associate Senjamin A, Brown in organizing 
"Friends of National CORE" committees to raise funds through varied intercultural, 
interracial and inter-religious mrties, programs, forums and reliies, 

"Our new program will aim to build greater unifty through frank dialogues 
on Negro-White reiatzions, lernro=Labor relations and throwga iiteicurcural social 


activities," said Bs:.jasin A, ccs, 
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BRINGS BURNT CROSSES TO NORTHERN HOME 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 7--When David Kramer, CORE's Louisiana Freedom Schools 
Director, came home here for the holidays, he brought with him two of the crosses 
which were burned at intersections in Monroe on election eve. He has now returned 
to Louisiana, where he has been working for CORE six months, during which time he _ 
was arrested three times and beaten once. 

In presenting the crosses to the local CORE office, he said: "I want to 


emphasize the conditions in Louisiana are almost identical to those in a 


Mississippi." 
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YEAR'S DRIVE WINS JOB BREAKTHRQUGH IN JERSEY BREWERIES 
Nécaek. NM. Sey 2G j=-Last February, Wedt Essex CORE came to the support of 
Negro brewery workers who, though classified as seasonal employees, worked year- 
round and performed the same dutires as regular employees but for less pay and 
fewer benefits. 

In May, the CORE group picketed the New Jersey Brewers Association, as well 
“a the National Labor Relations Board, which was processing the Negro workers’ 
enapledne 

At the year's end, David Anderson, chairman of West Essex CORE, was able to 
announce an agreement with the Brewers Association which he described as ‘a sig- 
nificant accomplishment in attaining job opportunities for minority groups in a 
major American industry.” 

Under the agreement, the workers previously classified as seasonal, have 
heen given regular status and access to join the unions, which previously had 
been denied. The unions, Teamsters Locals 4, 153 and 843, cooperated in working 
out the settlement. 

In addition, the agreement established an accelerated program to employ more 
Negro drivers on beer deliveries to New York. This will be particularly meaning- 
ful with Ballantine's, whose total delivery to New York comes from its Newark 


plant. Other beer firms covered by the agreement are Anheuser-Busch, Pabst and 


Rheingold. 
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LAUNCH PROGRAM OF LITTLE SCHOOLS IN DEPRIVED AREA 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan 7--A program of small, neighborhood schools especially 
= for pre-school training has been launched by Philadelphia CORE in the 
culturally deprived North Philadelphia area. 

“Philadelphia CORE selected North Philadelphia because two-thirds of the 
Negro populationis compressed into this area where the incidence of poverty is — 
the greatest, schools the worst, police harrassment the most constant and | 
housing the most dilapidated,'' explains James Williams, chairman of the group. 

‘Already, two school sites have been saihves. money for three more is 
available and the first five schools should be in operation by the end of 
January. Though these first schools are being funded privately, we hope 
eventually to receive financial support from the Economic Opportunity Program 
in Washington.” 

To implement the school program, CORE has formed a stete-chartereé corpora- 
tion involving members of civic groups, block councils, churches and individual 
North Philadelphia residents. Several CORE members are officers of the corpor- 
ation. 

The need for the schools is emphasized by the fact that 91,000 Philadelphia 
kindergarten children are presently without facilities to receive them and will 
remain so unless there is a massive building program. The little schools will 
be located in houses close to the childrens’ homes. But while the emphasis 
will be on pre-school children, the schools also will provide tutoring and 
club activities for junior high school students and job counseling for young 


adults. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
| SHOTS FIRED INTO CORE COMMUNITY CENTER 

Quincy, Fla., Jan. 7--Less than three weeks after CORE 's local office was set 
aflame, 15 shots were fired by nightriders into the CORE community center here. 
At first, CORE volunteers Sidney Daniels and Jimmy Card, who were in the building, 
mistook the shots for fireworks. The bullet holes were discovered later. One 
of the bullets came close to entering the room where. the two CORE volunteers 
had been standing. 

As in the case of the fire, the Department of Public Safety launched an in- 
vestigation but without results. The U. S. Department of Justice has been 
urged to supply increased protection for civil rights workers in this area. 

| ¢ # # 

OPEN DRIVE IN LAST COUNTY WITHOUT NEGRO REGISTRANTS IN FLORIDA 
Mayo, Fla., Jan. 1 icfartiowiie the first registration of Negroes in Liberty county 
in mid-December, CORE is launching a voter campaign here in Lafayette county, the 
only county in the state which still has no Negro registrants. ; 

This was announced by Spiver Gordon, a CORE Task Force Worker in the Florida 
Free Press, newsletter of the northwestern Florida voter registration campaign. 
"CORE will aid the Negro people of Lafayette county in their fight for tredia, . 
he said. 
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ANTI-NEGRO SOCIAL COMMISSIONER-TARGET OF CORE PROTESTS-QUITS 


Milwaukee, Wisc., Jan. 14-- Fred Lins, target of Milwaukee CORE demonstra~ 
tions in 1963, finally has offered his resignation from the Comaunity Social | 
Development Commiesion of Greater Milwaukee. The resignation was accepted 

by Eugene Grobschmidt, chairman of the County Board, even though he had 


resisted CORE demands for the removal of Lins, who is a local sausage 


manufacturer, 


“Lin's appointment by Grobschmidt touched off Milwaukee's first 
civil rights demonstrations--prolonged picketing and sit-ins at the court- 
house---and plunged Grobschmidt into the biggest controversy of his political 


career,’’ The Milwaukee Sentinel recalls. 


In an interview in July, 1963, Lins was quoted as saying that 
many Negro students “have an I.Q. of nothing" and that Negroes "look so 
much alike that you can't identify the ones that commit the crime." 


He suggested better schools for Negroes in the south “'to keep them down 


there," 


 # # 
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TESTERS SERVED-THOUGH MILK IS 60¢ 


Jonesboro, La. Jan. 14-= The M & D Restaurant on Main Street served 
Negroes for the first time---even though the price of milk was found 

to be 60¢, This was reported by CORE Task Force Worker Charles Fenton 
following a series of tests in this town where CORE recently desegregated 


the library following a 6-month campaign. 


The fallowing day @eCORE test group went to Nomey‘s Inn. 
They were served. at noon,. but when they returned four hours later, they 
were refused service, The restaurant subsequently. shut down and its four 


employees were reported to have been laid off. 


At the Blue Grill, the group was served, although several members 
~ of the_Jackson parish sheriffs department who were eating there, got up 


and- went outside until the testers had departed. 


There -will-be-—-further tests,-Fenton.reported, followed by 
action in the event the establishments do. not comply with.the law. 
# # # 
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BOSTON GLOBE HAILS CORE DRIVE AGAINST SLUMLORDS 


Boston, Mass. Jan. 14--- "The Congress of Racial Equality, sparkplug 
of the new drive against slumlords, deserves commendation,’ éaid a Boston 
Globe editorial on January 14, "It should not be---and will not be---put 


off by more empty promises." 


By "new" drive, the editorial refers to CORE's action following 2 
disastrous fire December 30 on Hammond Street, Roxbury, in which four oeitdines 
perished. Following the fire, CORE issued a statement pointing out that 
during its investigation of the past year, 73 building code violations had 


been discovered on the block where the tragedy occurred. 


“CORE volunteers have been investigating complaints for a year,’ 
The Boston Globe pointed out in a full-page feature story a week prior to 
its editorial. "During that time, this volunteer group has recorded 6217 
violations of fire, health and building codes in 126 buildings owned by 48 


different landlords. 


"The CORE workers have gotten some results, but getting a plastering 
job done in a decrepit property is a major project and virtually all the land- 
lords are still avoiding meeting legal and human standards in the maintenance 
of their property. CORE is not looking for frille. They just want viola- 


tions of law corrected," 
-more- 


To ensure that there will be no more “empty promises," representa- 
tives of CORE together with a group of Roxbury tenants met with Mayor Collins 
on January 12 and presented him with a report, "One Year of Promise," which 
outlined CORE's efforts throughout 1964. Specifically they asked him to 
instruct city department heads to declare dwelling units with serious viola- 
tions “unfit for human habitation,” to have the Health Department use its 
authority in this regard and invoke provisions of the Sanitary Code that 
repairs can be made and billed to landlords and the initiation of a system- 


atic code inspection program in the Roxbury area. 


The mayor has promised to make weekly progress reportse "If the 
reports prove unsatisfactory, we will then demonstrate at City Hall," ann- 


ounced Alan Gartner, chairman of Boston CORE. 
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HIGH COURT CLEARS LEADER OF 1961 DEMONSTRATION IN BATON ROUGE 


Washington, D.C., Jan. 21--Rev. B. Elton Cox, leader of a CORE mass demonstration 
on December 15, 1961 to desegregate lunch counters in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
was acquitted by the U. S. Supreme Court on January 18 on all three counts 
under which he ad been arrested and sentenced to 19 months in jail. The 
decision reversed a ruling by the Louisiana Supreme Court. 

Tear gas bombs and police dogs had been used by Baton Rouge police to 
break up the 1961 demonstration in which some 4,000 persons, most of them 
Southern University students, participated. They had assembled across from 
the courthouse to protest the arrest of 23 sit-inners the previous day. 

On the disturbing-the-peace charge, the Supreme Court acted unanimously, 
holding that the Louisiana law is unconstitutionally broad in scope. Regarding 
the obstructing-public-passages charge, the high court held, seven to two, that 
the "unfettered discretion" exercised by the local authorities in enforcing a 
state law against street assemblies, constituted "an unwarranted abridgement" 
of Cox's freedom of speech. On the picketing-near-a-courthouse charge, the 
court in a five to four ruling pointed out that local police had agreed to 
permit demonstrators across the street from the courthouse and had reversed 
themselves only after the protest action had started. 

The successful appeal was handled by Carl Rachlin, CORE's chief counsel 


and Nils Douglas and Robert Collins, CORE attorneys from New Orleans. 
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s ‘ick. oe Jan. 2 1--The American Autpucbi le Association has negotiated 


cals oymenit ‘agreenent, en dix : an agtion campaign by Detroit CORE which 
started in the fall of 1963, and was highlighted last October with the arrest 
of t two CORE negotiating teams on "trespassing" charges. : 

First: Negro to a hired following the settlement was Francine Turner, 
a Northwestern High School graduate who had been working in the City-County | 
building as a ‘elerk-typist. According to a survey made by CORE prior to the 
settlement, AAA throughout the state euployed only 17 Negroes in a work force 
of 2, 000. 

‘Under ‘ie settlement ‘terms, AAA eae to give CORE a census by job 
category, to discuss employment in all its Michigan offices, to meet 
periodically with CORE on implementation of fair empioyment and to advertise 


as an equal opportunity employer. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 21--A Detroit CORE picket line persudaded the Food Farm 
Market to renire five Negro employees wha had been discharged after trying 
to get a.union to organize the shop. 

"The store is located in an-.all-Negro community and our picket lines 
were turning away from 30% to 40% of the customers,” said Larry Anderson, 
the group's publicity chairman. 

# # # 
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38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 


CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
TWO CAMPAIGNS TO MAKE NEWAL FIT COMMUNITY NEEDS 


Trenton, N.J., Jan. 21--In this sate capital and in the northern New Jersey 
-twon of Englewood, CORE groups are engaged in action campaigns aimed at 
drastically changing locally-drafted urban renewal plans so that they will 
comply with community needs. | 

Here in Trenton,, when a group of CORE pickets recently appeared at 
Mayor Arthur Holland's home, they were confronted with two paddy wagons and 
police dogs, much as they would have been if they had attempted ibis a 
demonstration in a deep south community. However, there were no arrests. 

But on November 5, two CORE field Secrethties, Herbert Callender and Lovis 
Smith, and four CORE spokesmen were arrested at City Hall following a hearing 
on urban renewal. Accused of “oletrucing and interfering with persons in a 
public place," the six were convicted and their case is being appealed. 

Target of the Trenton protest action is the third and final phase 
of the John Fitch Way urban renewal project, covering 104 acres in the 
downtown area. In the first two phases, over half the area went for state 
and city buildings. The city plans to devote the final phase to high 
income housing only. CORE urges that at least half of the Phase Three 
units should be low income housing. An immediate result of CORE action was 
the city's establishment of an adequately staffed relocation center for 
the Negro families to be displaced by Phase Three. 

While CORE's Trenton campaign did not start until November, the CORE 
drive in Englewood got underway last June. As a consequence, federal approval 
of Englewood's urban renewal plan still is being withheld. 

Following a complete study of the plan, Bergen County CORE voiced its 
opposition on ground that the new housing was to be located in a ghetto area, 
was inadequate in quantity and was too high-priced. 

| Next, CORE canvassed individuais and neighborhood groups in the Fourth 
Ward with a view toward drafting an urban renewal plan suited to the 
community's needs. The CORE plan was drafted at a widely-attended public 
hearing, which followed a completely inadequate hearing held by the city. 
It was then forwarded to the federal agencies involved. Federal officials a 
arranged a meeting between the CORE plan's spokesmen and city officials, but 
the latter remained adamant. Federal funds for the city's plan have not been 


approved, to date. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
TWO CHURCHES BURNED IN LOULSIANA 


Jonesboro, La., Jan. 21--Two ierohee used by CORE for voter registration 
activities were burned to the ground around 2 a.m., January 17. They were 
Pleasant Grove Baptist Church and Bethany Baptist Church. 

CORE officials alerted the F.B.I., but it was not until sppecutiiie 
nine hours after the fires that agents arrived on the scene. CORE Southern 
Director Richard Haley wired Governor John McKeithen: "One month ago, John 
Morris died, a flaming torch, tn aeasby Ferriday. Today two Negro churches 
lie in ashes in Jonesboro. CORE urges complete investigation instead of 
platitudes." 

No arrest has been made to date in the case of Morris, who was burned 
to death when two white men dumped gasoline inside his small shoe repair shop 
and set it afire. 

The church burnings came only a couple of weeks after CORE had started 
testing public accomodations to determine whether they were complying with 
the Civil Rights Act. In fact, the most recent tests, in which Negroes 
were served without incident, took place the day before the two fires. 

SEEK TRANSFERS FOR 150 NEGROES IN LOUISIANA | 
Plaquemine, La., Jan 2l--Transfer applications for 150 Negro students seeking 
to enroll at midterm in previously all-white schools were requested of the 
Iberville parish school board by Tolbert Harris of Plaquemine CORE. In 
seeking the forms, Tolbert pointed out that he also represents the PTA of 
Seymourville, one of Plaquemine'’s two ghetto areas. 

When Walter Marioneaus, president of the school board, asked if the 
forms were being requested as an integration move, Harris said: “That is right.” 
Marionneaux then claimed that the federal desegregation order served on the 
board does not become effective until September. Harris vate that he is 


seeking the transfers now under the Civil Rights Law. 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-627C 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


CORE, STUDENTS TO REBUILD TWO LOUISIANA CHURCHES 


ke ea eect oc 


Jonesboro, La., Jan. 28--With materials supplied by CORE and labor volunteered 


by Southern University students and local residents, the two churches burned 
to the ground on January 17 will be rebuilt. They were Pleasant Grove Baptist 
Church and Bethany Baptist Church, both used by CORE for voter registration 
activities. 

Coordinating the rebuilding of the churches, is CORE Field Secretary 
Jerome Smith, who a few months ago coordinated construction of the CORE community 
center in Harmony, Uiasissinpt. He has negotiated an agreement in student vol- 
unteers in conferences with both university officials and student government 
spokesmen at Southern University in Baton Rouge. It was Southern University 
students who played a key role in the Baton Rouge freedom struggie in 1960 and 
1961. Jonesboro residents already have raised $3,000 to help cover the cost 
of materials. The churches were valued at about $35,000. 

Help Church Member to Enter All-White College 
A member of Bethany Baptist Church, James Potts, wants to enter all-white 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute .at. Ruston -and his application was denied 
"pending receipt of a court order setting aside these (segregation) laws and 
regulations." So CORE’s attorneys have filed suit in U. S. District Court. 
Potts is presently attending Grambling College, an all-Negro school, 
ald 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


KNOWN AS FLORIDA POLITICIANS! TRAINING GROUND 
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FREEDOM PARTY ON CAMPUS 
Gainesville, Fla., Jan. 28--A Freedom Party has been organized to challenge 
the traditional two-party fraternity bloc ‘system at the predominently white 
University of Florida, which is known as the training ground for Florida 
politicians, 

"The Freedom Party will seek to replace such ex-student government 
politicians as George Smathers with persons in tune with reality and modern 
needs, '' says Judy Benninger, Vice-President of Gainesville CORE, which along 
with the Student Group for Equal Rights, lelped to form the Party. "Of the 
five top candidates, three have been to jail for civil rights activities. 
the candidate for president is a former CORE volunteer in Suwanee county and 
the vice-presidential candidate is one of the original seven Negro students 
who desegregated the university. 

"The platform includes full freedom of speech, a ban on university- 
imposed double jeopardy for students arrested in civil rights activities, 
rectuitment of Negro athletes, non-discriminatory housing of students on and > 
off campus, and recruitment of Negro high school students on the same basis 
as whites. 

Win Desegregation of Vocational School 
Thirteen members of Gainsville CORE were prepared on January 18 to form a 
human chain in front of the entrance to a white junior high school if the school 
board persisted in its refusal to admit Negroes to nightime vocational classes. 

But the action was made unnecessary when four Negro women, who had 
been turned away a week before, were admitted without incident. CORE Field 
secretary: Sptver Gordon accompanied them. The school is only two blocks exes 
their homes. The all-Negro Lincoln School, to which they had been directed 


last week, is three miles away. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

CO 7-6270 | 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


[USAF 
WIN AGREEMENT ON STORE JOB COUNT 
San Francisco, Calif., Jan 28--An agreement on the issue of a store-by-store 
count of minority group employment in department and drygoods stores, ended 
a dispute which had led to picketing of four stores by San Francisco CORE 
during the Christmas shopping season. 

The agreement is between the United San Francisco Freedom Movement, 
representing CORE as well as other local civil rights organization and the | 
Retailers Community Relations Group, representing 34 stores. Their initial 
agreement had been reached a year ago. 

Under the neew agreement, negotiated through the city's Human Rights 
Commission, the Commission will make store-by-store counts every three months 
and submit the figures to the civil rights groups. Individual firms which 
do not adhere to a fair hiring policy will be dropped from the Association. 

It was the Association's refusal to submit a store-by-store count 
directly the the civil rights organizations, which had led to the pre-Chrisimas 
picketing. CORE Chairman William Bradley pointed out that a store-by-store 
count is necessary "because some of the firms in the Association are hiding 
behind the progress made by others." 

The San Francisco Sun Reporter commented: "In forcing the Retailers 
Community Relations Group to install a complete program of fair hiring, the 
United San Francisco Freedom Movement has won an important.victory. This 
victory can be attributed solely to the direct action.and -boycott engaged 


in by members of the movement.” 
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38 Park Row, New York, N.Y., 10038 
CO 7~-6270 

ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


LONG CORE CAMPAIGN WON PACT AVERTING INAUGURATION PICKS TING 


Washington, D.C., - Feb, 4 — The unpublicized story behind the last minute 
fair employment agreement averting picketing of Capital hotels during 
Inauguration ceremonies, iS a Washington CORE campaign which started last 
June. 

At that time, CORE started its investigation, which revealed that not 
only were Negroes barred from front office jobs, but from positions as 
waiter, waitress, doorman and even bellboy. The manager of one of the 
five largest banquet hotels admitted that within the six years of his 
employment, the waiters' union had never dispatched a Negro waiter to a 
job. In some hotels there were even segregated dressing and eating facilities 
for employees. 

In July, CORE's employment committee sent letters to eight leading 
hotels but further action was withheld for two months when the Urban 
League and NAAACP asked that the Hotel Association be given a chance to 
comply with an oral agreement reached with the League. In mid-September 
CORE again sent letters to the hotels and a meeting with the Hotel 
Association followed, 

Since management*s progress report was inadequate, CORE announced its 
first picket line-- at a hotel where an "Equal Onportunity Day" luncheon 
was scheduled, The picketing was averted by last-minute megotiation of 


a fair employment agreement, 
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The Hotel Association thereupon asked the District Commissioners to 
set up an meeting with not only CORE, but the Urban League, NAACP and SCLC, 
NAACP and SCLC agreed to join forces with CORE, but the League declined. 
Negotiations between the. three groups and the Hotel Association started 
about 10 days before the Inauguration and reached a deadlock, On January 18 
the Mayflower Hotel was picketed. Anxious to avert picketing of the hotels 
during the Inaugural balls, the District Commissioners! Council on Human 
Rights called an emergency negotiating session and an agreement was 
negotiated, 

The agreement, covering 45 major hotels, specified that 25 qualified 
Negroes be given hotel jobs within two weeks and that 118 training 
opportunities for Negroes in skilled jobs be made available 'ithin the 
coming year. The Hotel Association will notify the unions involved that it 
will insist on compliance and will advertise job openings in the Nezro 
press, 

"This is an agreement vhich depends on policing for its effectiveness," 
commented Reginald Webb of Washington CORE, “Je hope we have established 


effective pélicing machinery 


CORE = Congress of Racial Equality , 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7 6270 
ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
TWO CORE WORKERS BEATEN IN CLAN RIDDEN TOUN 
Bogalusa, La., Feb. 4 — Two CORE Task Force workers members : William Yates 
and Steve Miller — were severely beaten by a gang of whites on Feb, 3 in 
this Louisiana town where last month Klan terrorism forced cancellation of a 
meeting to be addressed by former Representative Brooks Hays of Arkansas. 
The assault took place at 4 P.M. as the two CORE workers left a meeting 
at a Negro union hall. The two took refuge in a Negro cafe. Yates required 
hospitalization. | 
Two days before, they had been warned by the sheriff to leave town, For 
a week they had been testing public accomodations and had been served 


without incident at eight out of thirteen establishments, 


Jonesboro, La., Feb 4 — James Potts, a member of Bethany Baptist Church, 
which was burned to the ground on Jan. 17th, has succeeded in gaining 
admission to all-white Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 

As a consequence of a suit filed by CORE attorney Nils Douglas, U.S. 
Judge E, Gordon West in Baton Rouge ordered immediate desegregation of 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, At the same time, as a result of a suit 
bought by seven Negroes, Judge West ordered desegregation of Northwestern 
State College. These were the last two Louisiana state colleges to remain 
segregated, 

After filing of the suit, Potts had received one telephone threat 
that he "will have to learn how to dodge buckshot" and a second threat that 


" you will be killed if you set foot on campus," 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6276 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
‘LOCAL WEEKLY HAILS CORE GROUP'S PROGRESS IN FIRST YEAR 
New City, N.Y., Feb. 4~--Noting that just a year ago "The Rockland County 
chapter of CORE elected its first slate of officers,'’ the New City Citizen, 
a weekly paper, asserts: "In the past year, it has piled up a dramatic 
series of civil rights gains in the county. CORE‘s record in Rockland is 
one that its leaders can take pride in." 

Listing the gains, as enumerated in the CORE group's annual report, the 
paper cites: 

"Having Rockland A & P's, Woolworth's in Nyack and the Ben Franklin 
store in Haverstraw: hire members of minority groups; helping the State 
County &Municipal Employees Union in picketing and negotiation with the 
New York State Thruway Authority for active recruitment of minority group 
workers; breaking the color line on the Spring Valley police force; getting 
a barber shop in Nyack to agree to cut Negroes’ hair and starting a fair 
housing campaign in Haverstraw which resulted in the relocation of a 
number of Negro families, condemnation of some slums and repair and 
remodeling of other sub-standard housing.” 

While there is still defacto segregation in the Nyack fire department, 
the New. City Citizen points out that as a result of the CORE group's 


campaign on this issue, "the idea of including a new firehouse in Nyack's 


urban renewal plans suddenly was dropped." 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


FIRST WHITE IN QUINCY, FLORIDA, JOINS CORE 
Quincy, Fla., Feb. ll--J. Q. Kelly, local chain store owner, became the first 


white person in this northwest Florida towh to join CORE--and he is proud of | 
it. 

At a meeting with CORE Field Secretary Spiver Gordon, CORE Task 
Force Worker Stuart Wechsler, CORE Chairman Johnny Watson and William Robinson 
of the Civic Interest Group, Kelly requested that his decision be publicized 


in the Florida Free Press, local organ of the freedom movement. 


He also announced that he is seeking federal funds to start a 
j | 
center~for instructing Negroes in all phases of chain store operation. Mean- 
while, he-is offering his company's facilities and personnel for this 


objective ° 


CORE started working in Quincy, the seat of Gadsden county, about 
” @ year-ago and -as a result over 4,000 Negroes presently are registered to 


‘vote. Recently the county for the first time appointed a Negro juror. 
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(212) CO 7 6270 

ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


CORE HELPS DISABLED MISSISSIPPI F/.RMER GET ANTI-POVERTY LOAN 


Carthage, Miss., Feb. 11 - With the aid of CORE workers in Leake County, 
Elton Wilder, ,artially disabled Negro farmer has received a $2,270 loan 
through the FHA with funds from the Economic Ovportunity Act. 

The loan, over a 15-year period, will enable him to refinance an 
overdue short-term mortgage on his farm, to further develop the property, 
to purchase livestock and to pay operating expenses for 1965. The family 
thus will be able to double their gross income, which last year totalled 
$780. 

Until he was partially disabled six years ago, Wilder was able to 
supplement his income by working at a sawmill. Now, he can work not more 
than six hours a day, but with the help of his wife and three children 


he is able to operate the farm. 


In other sections of Mississipni and also in Louisiana, CORE is helping 


Negro farmers to get anti-»overty loans, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

ATT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


3 "KEY ROLE" ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Jefferson City, Mo., Fey, 11--Representative Raymond Howard, a Negro and member 
of St, Louis CORR who hie just taken office in the state legislature, is 


ts Post-Dispatch describes as a “key role" in the 


playing what the St. , 
conpetgn to abolition canes punishment in Missouri. 

Only three weeks after taking office, he introducedhis bill to 
abolish the death penalty. The following day, a similar measure was introduced 
in thd Senate. Governor. Warren Hearnes then granted a stay of execution for 
Lioyd Andgreon ro devernine whether the two bills have a chance for passage. 

In last year's legislature, an effort to abolish the death penalty failed. 


Se *? 
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In addition, Howard has introduced two other bills, both aimed at 


equal justice for the underprivileged. One provides that bail be granted on 
a person's own recognizance and another stipulates that arrest records be 
kept confidential until a person is convicted of a crime. 


"The appearance of a freshman House member in such a key role 
comes as no surprise to those who followed Howard's election race in 
St. Louis's tenth district," commented the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
"The 29-year-old lawyer campaigned on a program of ‘overhauling the 


archaic statutes on criminal justice in Missouri.’ 
“Howard has practiced law in St. Louis for three years. He 


served eight days in ‘jail for contempt of court when acting as an 
attorney for CORE in the Jefferson Bank demonstrations. The St. 
Louis Court of Appents later reversed the contempt finding and freed 


him." 
$## 
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PICKETS URGE REMOVAL OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER WHO CALLED NEGROES "INFERIOR" 


Riverside, Calif., Feb. 1l--Members of CORE and two other civil rights groups 


wanted to address the most recent meeting of the county board of education 
and personally express their demand for the resignation of Dr. W. Edwin 
Gardner. 

But when the board president, John Roberts, denied them this 
rights, they decided tp ichket the board meeting instead. One of the picket 
signs said: ‘Mississippi Needs ‘Pop’ Gardner." 

At a board meeting on December 18, Gardner had asserted that 


Negroes are "genetically inferior." 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


-PTTTSBURGH PICKETS DEMAND ACTION ON SLUMS 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18--Pittsburgh CORE recently conducted the first picket 
demonstration in its campaign to eliminate health hazards in slum area housing. 
The picketing took place outside the City-County Building following a fruitless 
negotiations session between a CORE committee, including residents of the Hill 
district and County Health Director Herbert Domke. 

Frederick Richardson, chairman of the CORE groups housing committee, 
comp lained that the Halth Department had failed to answer a request to check 
25 violations found by the committee in dwellings on Center Avenue, Foreside 
Place and Clark Street. Domke asserted that the CORE request had been mispked 
due to the absence of the chief of the Hedth Department's central district. 

Mrs. Ruth Harley, a resident of Anaheim Street, asked if the Department 
could act against owners of buildings where children are bitten by rats. Domke 
replied that the Department “doesn't have the responsibility, money or authority 
to ratproof a house.” 

The violations found by CORE were graphically demonstrated to newsmen 
through a film shown at the group's headquarters just prior to the meeting with 
Donke. 

"Some of the things shown included poor plumbing, ceiling and wall holes, 
rags stuffed in windows, unvented heaters and roaches," ireported the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Richardson announced that CORE will conduct more demonstrations unless 
county officials take mainingful action. While expressing gratification at a 
recent agreement between CORE and three realtors reached after months of surveying 
and negotiation, Richardson emphasized that county and city officials should . 


assume a role of responsibility in enforcing housing codes. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


FREEDOM PARTY WINS ONE SEAT IN FLORIDA CAMPUS ELECTION 


Gainesville, Fla., Feb. 18--The recently formed Freedom Party at the predomi - 
nently white University of Florida has won one seat in the recent student 
government election. Chris Benninger was elected to the Architecture Legislative 
Council with 113 votes as against 61 for the candidate of the Progress Party, 

the dominant group which won 53 out of 69 positions in the election. 

Jim Harmeling, a former CORE volunteer in Suwanee country, who ran for 
president of the student body, received 879 votes as against 3,756 for the winning 
Progress Party candidate. Walter McVoy, another CORE worker who ran for the 
Sophomore Legislative Council got 156 votes as against 196 for the student 
elected to that office. 

The University of Florida is known as the training ground for Florida 
politicians. ‘''The Freedom Party seeks to replace such ex-student government 
politicians as George Swathers with persons in tune with reality and modern 
needs," says Judy Benninger, vice president of Gainseville CORE and sister of 
the one winning candidate. Gainesville CORE, along with the Student Group for 


Equal Rights, helped to form the Freedom Party. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


ARREST 15 PROTESTING F.B.1. SPEAKER AT SEGREGATED MISS. HOTEL 


Meridian, Miss., Feb. 18--Fifteen CORE pickets with placards asking ‘Does the FBI 
Condone Discrimination?" were arrested on February 16 as they marched in front 
of the segregated Lauar Hotel where FBI Supervisor Joseph Sullivan addressed a 
meeting in connection with National Crime Prevention Week. 

Prior to the meeting, CORE had notified the FBI office in Jackson of the 
hotel's illegal discriminatory policy and that very morning a test had been corm 
ducted to make sure that the hotel had not effected a last-minute change. 

One of the testers, Rev. M. L. Kirkland, was told: "I ought to knock your 
goddamned black head off.'' He is a minister from nearby Philadelphia who was 
the first Negro to register since the start of a voter campaign in that town 
where three civil rights workers were slain last June. Another tester was Mrs. 
Fanny Lee Chaney, mother of one of the three murder victims. The other two 
testers were Polly Heidelberg and W. C. Bester. 

The 15 arrested pickets, Negroes and whites, were Frank and Judy Wright, 
and Ethel Black, CORE project director George Smith, Jr., Joe Morse, Richard 
Tinsley, Greg Kelso, Sam Brown, William Knighton, Agnes Smith, Catherine Crowell, 
Barbara Chaney Moss, Ira Harris and Albert Coleman. Charges with “obstructing 
the sidewalk," they were released on bond. 

Pointing out that Sullivan in his speech praised the Meridian police and 
completely avoided the subject of civil rights, CORE Southern Director Richard 
Haley, in wires protesting the arrests, asked: "Is the role of the FBI to 
participate in discrimination or to investigate it?" The wires were sent to 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover as well as to President Johnson and Attorney General 


Katzenbach. 
+ # # 
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CORE-Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE , ATT: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


CORE RAISES SCHOOL ISSUE IN TULSA 


Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 18--"The Tulsa school board publicized the most turbulent 
statement of a decade," according to TV Station KTUL,'when it flatly rejected 
an impressive plea by CORE to negotiate sensibly with the organization con- 
cerning integration in education." 

So statedthe Oklahoma Eagle, Negro weekly, under a banner headline "Tulsa 
School Board Shuns CORE Plan." Tulsa CORE set a deadline of April 1 for the 
school board to negotiate, but requested that the board give notification of its 
intentions by February 15. 

"Since they have chosen to ignore us, we take for granted that the answer 
is negative,'’ said CORE Chairman C. L. Robinson in a statement issued on that 
date. He asserted that CORE had added a new request: "that a special consultant 
be hired by May 1 to assist in correcting imbalance in education." 

CORE's initiative in the school situation has received headline publicity 
and has been the topic of both favorable and unfavorable comments in the letters 
columns and of antogonistic editorials in the Tulsa Tribune and Tulsa Daily 
World. A news story in the Tribune, headed "Negro Rights Move Here Stepped 
Up," tells: "Formation of a Community Development Council was announced at a 
predominantly Negro rally. The CORE leaders hip was present at the rally and 
some CORE officers also are officers of the new Council." 


MARCH AND SING AT MILWAUKEE BOARD MEETING 


Milwaukee, Wisc., Feb. 18--"About ‘halfway through the meeting (of the school 
board), members of three civil rights groups stood up to sing and march around 
the school board auditorium,'' reports the Milwaukee Journal. "The demonstrators 
left the building just as police arrived." 


The three groups were CORE, NAACP and the Milwaukee United School Integra- 


ticn Committee. Twenty-two demonstrators were involved. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 25--In a four-column feature story headed "Rights Workers 
Heartened by Louisiana Gains," the New York Times on February 20 gave a detailed 
report on CORE‘s conmunity program in Monroe and the northern Louisiana area. 

“The Louisiana campaign is being run by CORE, which last summer sent about 
50 staff members and volunteers to start civil rights work around the issue of 
voter registration,” che anetete says. 

"CORE with an eye toward encouraging the grassroots to develop their own 
ideas, is now working out details for a 1965 summer program that might resemble 
an attack on poverty more than an attack on segregation. 

"The ten or so field workers who are remaining here through the winter 
are taking surveys to determine what precentage of the Negro dwellings in 
Monroe still have only outhouses. ae 

“There is talk that Negro mothers in the community may set up their own 
day-care centers for pre-school children, so that the mothers may work. 

"A food and clothing distribution program, supported by northerners and 
Funds from the national CORE office, is already in operation. 

"Pulp and paper corporations here, which hold defense contracts, are bette 
asked to show that they do not discriminate. 

"“'In a way,’ said Miss Oretha Castle (CORE Field Secretary). ‘this battle 
is a tougher one than the one for public accomodations. What we're talking 


about now is related to the more deeply entrenched political institutions.'’" 


+ # # 
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LAUNCH AREA-WIDE DRIVE FOR RESTAURANT JOBS 


Oakland, Calif.--An area-wide campaign for equal job opportunities at 168 
Alameda county restaurants has been launched by Berkeley and Oakland CORE, 

Minority group members constitute less than 1% of the bartenders and 
less than 2% of the waitresses in these restaurants, asserts Eugane Drew, 
chairman of the Oakland group. 

The Bow and Bell Restaurant in Jack London Square, initial target of the 
campaign, has been the scene of two mass picket demonstrations. During the 
second demonstration, in which there wine over 100 pickets, five were arrested: 
Sharon Stern, Cyril Simmons, David Friedman, Michael Parker and David Goines. 


A sixth was arrested during picketing of the jail, where the five were held. 


# # # 
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PHILADELPHIA CORE PROTEST BRINGS NAMING OF BROADER ANTI-POVERTY BOARD 


Philadelphia Pa., Feb. 25--Following Philadelphia CORE's denunciation and veto 
of five entt<pentite srdpesals oe to Wistiieetoo by cies Anti-Poverty Task Force, 
Mayor Tate has replaced the Task Force with a more representative body, the 
Philadelphia hott -Pesee Action Committee. Comprised of from 26 to 32 menbers, 
this committee will include 12 representatives of civil rights and labor organ- 
izations, including Philadelphia CORE. 

In rejecting the five proposals sent to Washington, Philadelphia CORE, as 
a member of the former body's Human Services Committee, had asserted:''The guide- 
lines issued by the Office of Econonic Opportunities state in simple English 
that poor people are to be involved in the planning, conduct and adminstration 


of all community action programs." 


PICKETS DENOUNCE "SILK STOCKING" APPOINTEES 


Buffalo, N.Y., Feb. 25--With placards saying Shisctiee Feasible Péeticipacicalll 
a quote’ from federal legislation establishing the antipoverty program--30 Buffalo 
CORE pickets marched in front of County Hall protesting the ‘silk stocking” 
compostion of the committee established to administer the antipoverty program 
here. To prove their contention, the pickets had a map showing the location of 
committee members'’ residences, located in well-to-do neighborhoods. 

Requesting that the Office of Economic Opportunities refuse to recognize 
the Buffalo conmittee, Luther Burnette, Chairman of Buffalo CORE, wrote: "Its 
uembers are predoninantly highly placed public officials, business leaders and 
persons prominent in organized charities. Eighteen of the 21 members are white, 
mt 


none are Puerto Ricans or Indians, nor for that matter are any ‘poor whites. 


BUILDER OF ALL-WHITE HOMES UNFIT AS CHAiRMAN 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25--Protesting the nauing of Morton Macht as chairman of 
the committee administering the antipoverty program here, James Griffin, Chairman 
of Baltimore CORE, wrote Mayor McKeldin: "Mr. Macht, as a builder of new homes, 
has not offered equal access to those homes to qualified Negroes. 

"It is not possible that key persoas of the antipoverty program can identify 
with people of the ghetto if they are connected with discriminatory housing 
developnients which keep the people of the ghetto walled in." 


SCORE APPOINTMENT OF ULTRA-SEGREGATIONIST 


Baton Rouge, La., Feb. 25--Appointment by Governor McKeithen of Shelby Jackson, 
ultra-segregationist, as assistant director of the antipoverty program in 


Louisiana has drawn a strong protest from CORE. 


Acknowledging receipt of the CORE protest wire, the governor bluntly 


asserted: "Since most of us in Louisiana belive in segregation, it would be pretty 


hard to fill that job without appointing a segregatBaist."’ # + # # 
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MURDER VICTIM'S FAMILY PICKET TO PROTEST COX DECISION 


Meridian, Miss., March 4--The mother , brother and sister of James Chaney, one 


of the three civil rights workers murdéred last June, led CORE-initiated 
picket demonstrations here to protest the ruling of U. S. Judge W. Harold Cox 
dismissing felony indictments against 17 Neshoba county officials and residents. 

Mrs. Fannie Lee Chaney led i4 persons in a preliminary picke.ing on 
Feb. 26 at the federal courthouse. Ben Chaney and Barbara Chaney Moss led 
the major demonstration, which took place the following day and included some 
40 pickets, most of them from Neshoba, Clarke and Lauderdale counties. 

"The demonstrators scevaceial on the building from both sides in groups 
of three and four,"' reports CORE Task Force Worker Joe Morse. “After reaching 
the steps, they pulled picket signs from under their coats and jackets and 
merged into a single line. If they had displayed their signs on the way, they 
would have been liable to arrest under a local law for ‘parading without a 
permit. ' 

"Awaiting us in front of the building were the police chief, a large 
number of patrolmen and about 150 onlookers. There was considerable heckling 
and name-calling by a group of white youths, whom police made no move to curb. 
But there were no incidents and no arrests." 

One of the placards said: "Murder is a Misdemeanor in Mississippi. It 
referred to the fact that Judge Cox ahd left standing misdemeanor indictments 
against the 17, while dismissing the felony indictments. The U. S. Justice 
Department filed notice on March 2 that it would appeal Judge Cox's decision 
to the Supreme Court. 

CORE National Director Janes Farmer has asked Emanuel Celler, Chairman 


of the House Judiciary Committee to begin impeachment proceedings against Judge 


Cox. 


+ # # 
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PECRETS MARCH AT ARIZONA CAPITOL -- DESPITE SENATOR GISS 


Phoenix, Ariz., March 4--Despite the threat of Senate Majority Leader Harold 
Giss that a demonstration at the State Capitol would kill the pending civil 
rights bill, 30 pickets representing CORE, NAACP, Internsticeel Union of Mine 
Mill & Smelter Workers and Wesley Foundation marched there on March 1. 

Purpose of the demonstration was to protest the amasculation by the House 
of a Senate-adopted civil rights bill. An additional aim was to object to 
Senator Giss's policy--restated on the floor during the picketing--against any 
demonstrations while the legislature is in session. 

"Under the bill as passed by the Senate, complaints could be taken 
directly to the State Civil Rights Commission," expalins Mrs. Dale Hurliman of 
Tucson CORE. "The House amended it so that complainants would have to go to 
court and seek an injunction. This is a long and costly procedure and 
therefore there would be few complaints filed." 

Prior to the demonstration, a deputation of the eponsdrine groups met 
with the Hogse-Senate conference committee on the bill and emphasized that 
"no bill weaker than the Senate version would be acceptable." 

A year ago, CORE initiated a sit-in at the State Captil urging passage 
of a public accomodations bill which had been “bottled-up in committee. The 
bill ultimately was defeated by the Senate. 


# # # 
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PROJECT 102 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 4--Last fall, the CORE group in Syracuse, New York 
launched a community-wide action program designated as Project 101, since that 
many years had elapsed since the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Since it now is 1965, Cincinnati CORE has designated its new community- 
wide action program as Project 102. 

According to the February issue of the Cincinnati CORE Newsletter, 
"Project 102 encompasses: broadening of community organization and tenant 
council programs, a more massive attack on substandard housing, political 
action for the fall elections, more and better jobs, an attack on defacto 
segregation in public schools and increased menbership and financial support 
for CORE," 

A project within this program, described in the same issue of the 
newsletter is CORE's support of the West End Community Council's opposition 
to "the proposed ladd grab by Bill DeWitt of the Cincinnati Reds" under which 
hundreds of Negro homes in the area would be demolished and replaced by 
parking lots. Another community project mentioned in the issue is the group’s 
campaign against substandard housing which started last fall with a rent 
strike at the Standish Apartments. The mayor has been urged to initiate a 


public hearing on the adequacy of existing building codes and enforcement, 


ted 


, 
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FARMER JOINS SELMA MARCH, CORE GROUPS ACROSS U.S. IN SUPPORTING MARCHES 
CORE National Director Jawuies Farmer flew to Selma, Alabana, 
to join southern CORE staff members in the March 9 massive march 
led by Martin Luther King, and including several hundred white ministers 
and prominent persons from all parts-of the country. 
Meanwhile, CORE chapters in wajor cities from east to west joined 
with other civil rights groups in mass marches and sit-ins at federal 
buildings urging immediate U. S. action to enforce voting rights and to 


4 
secure the right to demonstrate peacefully in Alabama. ~ 


URGE MARCH CN WASHINGTON 


Immediately following his return from Selma, Farmer, at a press 
conference in New York called for a March on Washington unless the 
federal government "takes the proper steps to safeguard Negro rights 
in the South." 

He added: "I consider our nation is facing a grave constitutional 
crisis and the responsibility rests firmly with the federal government 
which has not lived up to its responsibilities." 

He also announced iieiccouan mass demonstrations for March 14, 
just a week after the Sunday when club-swinging state and city policenen 
in Sel a broke up the initial attempt to march to Montgomery, injuring 


70 participants - 17 of them so gravely that they required hospitalization. 


# + # 
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FOR IMMFDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
DOOR-TO-DOOR CANVASSING, BOYCC OF REALTORS MARK FAIR HOUSING DRIVE 


Akron, Ohio, March 11--Door-to-door canvassing and a boycott of white realtors 
are involved in a concentrated, month-long, fair housing campaign in this city 
where, last summer, pa ee Area Board of Realtors led a successful drive > 
to repeal a local fair housing ordinance. 

The Board is the chief target of the b ycott. Harold Bragg, President 
of Akron CORE points out that there are seven local Negro-operated real estate 
firms which home seekers can patronize during the boycott. 

A second target of the campaign is the current urban renewal plan for 
the predominantly Negro opportunity pare area. Bumper stickers being distributed 
by the canvassers say "We Shall Not Be Moved," which in this instance is meant 
in its literal sense. If the urban renewal plan is put into effect now, with 
the local housing discrimination prevailing as it is, Negroes displaced will 
be unable to find suitable housing. 

Training sessions for canvassers have been held at the Greater Peace 
Baptist Church. The city-wide campaign is being condacted by an ad hoc 
committee, the Committee for Justice and Equality in Housing, with the support 
of the local CORE and NAACP groups. The Negro co.munity is being mobilized: by 


block captains armed with literature explaining the campaign. 


HALT PLAN TO DOWNZONE NEGRO RESIDENTIAL AREA 
Amityville, N.Y., March 11--The third attempt within as many years to downzone 
the predominantly Negro residential section of North Amityville for factory 
accupancy has failed. Following a vigorous protest campaign by Suffolk County 
CORE, the Central Long Island branch of NAACP and the Amityville Civic Association, 
the town board unanimously rejected the plan. Over 700 residents had been 
gotten to sign petitions against the downzoning. 

Henry Smith, chairman of the CORE group and a resident of North Amityville 
had testified before the board: "Negroes do not want ugly factory buildings 


next to their homes. It's about time the board considered ethnic and minority xg 


groups." 


# # # 
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FIELD SECRETARY ARRESTED AFTER FLORIDA SCHOOL MARCH 


Monticello, Fla., March 11--CORE Field Secretary Spiver Gordon was arrested 
on a teckless driving" charge March 9 “a his way out of this Jefferson County 
seat where he had led a student march for school integration. In protest of 
the harassment arrest, a type of arrest ‘which has become common in the deep | 
south, he plans to jail-in for at least five days. 

The students, all of whom are from Howard Academy, the all-Negro school, 
marched to the courthouse where the school board was in session. One of then, 
Fred Sanders, went insdie to present their demand for school integration. The 
demand was flatly rejected and a boycott is being considered. 

A pupil placement plan proposed by the board is completely inadequate, 
CORE Scholarship Education Defense Fund Attorney John Due has charged in a 
complaint filed with the U. S. Office of Education. Throughout northern Florida, 
where CORE has been leading a voter registration campaign, a drive is being 
conducted to block all school assistance programs which are discriminatory. 

This drive also is directed at the local anti-poverty program, which 
presently is being adminstered by the all-white Rural Development Council. 

CORE Chief Counsel Carl Rachlin has wired the Office of Economic Opportunity 
demanding that anti-poverty funds be withheld from Jefferson county so long 
as the administering agency excludes Negroes, 


SCHOOL BOYCOTT IN LOUISIANA TOWN 


Jonesboro, La., March 1l--Local students started a boycott of their high school 
on March 8 demanding that Rev. Frederick Kirkpatrick, who is threatened with 
firing because of his civil rights activities, be retained, that the préscasiel 
J. R. Wilson, be discharged, that teaching of foreign languages be instituted 
and that the gym be rebuilt. 

CORE Southern Program Director Dave Dennis and Task Force Worker Charles 


Fenton are helping to coordinate the student protest. 


# # # 
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FREEDOM HOUSE SET AFIRE IN INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 


Independence, Mo., March 18, 1965--CORE's Freedom House in this locality, best 


known as the honetown of Former President Harry Truman, was set afire about 
midnight on March 10. 

"Arson is believed to be the cause of the fire," reports Mrs. Virginia Jacobs, 
CORF chairman. ‘'The fire was confined to the rear of the house. Darages to the 
structure amount to about $500. This does not account for valuable papers, books, 
household appliancesSand food which were destroyed. Thank God, no person was 


injured." 


# # # 


STUDENTS WHO WON SIT-IN WILL HELP REBUILD CHURCHES 


Lawrence, Kansas, March 18, 1965--Some students from the University of Kansas, 
where CORE helped win a recent two-day student sit-in, will spend their spring 
break March 26-April 7 helping to rebuild two churches in Jonesboro, Louisiana, 
which were burned to the ground in January. 

They will be joined by students from Syracuse University in Syracuse, N.Y. 


and Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri. 


The student protest at the University of Kansas ended March 9 when Chancellor 
W. Clarke Wescoe agreed to reinstate 110 students suspended after their arrest 


for conducting an all-night sit-in in his office. Among those arrested were a 


“number of outstanding athletes including Gale Sayers, All-American halfback who 
plans to join the Chicago Bears next fall. 
Chancellor Wescoe also announced action on student demands to bar discrimination 
- in student housing, in advertising accepted by the student paper and in placement 
of student teachers. He agreed to negotiate for elimination of covert discrimi- 
nation by fraternities and sororities. 

Nathaniel Sims, a Negro who heads the Student Civil Rights Cougcil, termed 
the demonstration "a great success." The settlement followed negotiations be- 
tween Chancellor Wescoe and representatives of CORE, NAACP and local ninisters. 


CORE was represented by Field Secretary Mike Lesser. 
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STARTS T.V. REPAIR SHOP WHICH ALSO SERVES AS FREEDOM CENTER 


Gainesville, Fla., March 18, 1965--Steve McVoy, Vice-President of Gainesville 
CORE and former Task Force worker in northern Florida, has opened in a Negro 
area a TV repair shop which also serves as a local community center. He calls 
the shop "Freedon TV." 


"The back half is a repair shop and the front is a sort of community center 


with a bulletin board, mimeograph machine, filing cabinets, etc.,° reports 


McVoy. ''The latter spaee is shared by CORE, the Human Relations Council and 
Gainesville Women for Equal Rights. 
"Freedom T.V. provides low cost, high quality repair work. Already, business 


is good. The first month's profits will be invested in stock and quipment. 


Thereafter, profits will be divided: 50% going to National CORE earmarked for 
the North Florida voter project and 50% to Gainesville CORE for its local 
action. Finally, we hope that business will increase sufficiently so that we 


can begin training unemployed Negroes for T. V. repair work." 


# # # 
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CORE HELPS GAIN UNION CONTRACT IN NEGRO AREA 
Detroit, Mich., March 18, 1965--Joining forces with Local 876, Retail Store 
Employees Union, Detroit CORE has helped to win a contract with Fair Way 
Supermarket, a store in the Negro community. 

“Community support for the picket line was almost 190%," reports Larry 
Anderson, the CORE group's publicity chairman. "As a consequence of CORE's 
effort, workers at three other grocery stores in the neighborhood have contacted 
our employment committee for advice on organizing. Before Fair Way was organized, 
employees were paid as little as 60¢ to 70¢ an hour and often worked as long 
as 60 hours a week." 

te January, a CORE picket line at the Food Farm Market persuaded that store 
to rehire five Negro emplovees who had been discharged after trying to get Local 
876 to organize the shop. 


AIDS IN WINNING HOSPITAL STRIXE 


Bronxville, N.Y., March 18, 1965--Aided by CORE chapters in Westchester County 
and other civil rights groups, Local 1199, Drug & Hospital E:xployees Union has 
won an agreenent reinstating workers involved in a two-month hospital strike 

in this notoriously conservative, white, Protestant community. The institution 
involved is Lawrence Hospital. 

CORE and the other civil rights groups had become involved, as they have 
with many of Local 1199's organizational efforts, because the majority of 
‘hospital workers are minority group employees wtiede coalitions . prior to union- 
ization, were substandard. CORE members had picketing Lawrence Hospital and, 
following a brutal attack by Westchester police on March 6, CORE National 


Director Janes Farmer issued a special appeal "'to converge on the picket lines." 


t + # 
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ARREST DEMONSTRATORS AT ALABAMA SHOW GUARDED BY STATE TROOPERS 


Chicago, I1l., March 24, 1965--While two Alabama state troopers guarding the 
Alabama tourist exhibit at the National Boat Travel & Outdoor Show distributed 
tourisn-boosting literature, members of Chicago CORE distributed leaflets 
showing Alabama troopers beating a Negro with nightstticks. 

The CORE leaflet distributors stood beneath a marquee reading "Welcome to 
Friendly Alabama" and close to a large-sized portrait of Governor George Wallace. 
"Police moved in when the group, which entered the boat show in small 
clusters, suddenly formed a line in front of the Alabama exhibit and began 
singing: ‘Ain't Gonna Let No State Trooper Turn Me ‘Round,''’ reported the 

Chicago Anerican. 

Within five minutes, police arrested 40 demonstrators. Outside the 
building were CORE pickets with placards saying "Alabama Is a Disgrace to 
the U. S."" and "Free Selma First."' The following day, 23 more demonstrators 
were arrested after they chained themselves together and sat down in front 
of the Alabama booth. "When they refused to leave, a force of 20 officers 
moved in with bolt cutters to haul them away," reported the Chicago Daily 


News. The weekend demonstration was sponsored by Chicago CORE. 


# # # 
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ACTION DRIVE AGAINST BIG UTIL}TY BRINGS ELEVEN ARRESTS 


renee. N. Y.; Maren Ze, 1965--Eleven members of Syracuse CORE have been 
arrested in the first week of a campaign of daily sit-ins at the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Co., big upstate utility. 

‘a of the sit-ins was in the office of Earle Machold, company president. 
Others were in other parts of the building. 

"After months of negotiation and several meetings with Niagara Mohawk, it 
became obvious that the company was not ready or willing to change its hiring 
policy and had no intention of doing so," said Fern Freel, Chairman of the 
Employment Committee of Syracuse CORE. 

Leaflets point out that “out of a total work force of 1500 employees, 
Niagara Mohawk employs only eight Negroes. In other words, only one out of 
187 Syracusans employed by Niagara Mohawk is Negro whereas over one out of 
19 Syracusans who provide Niagara Mohawk with its income and profits is a 
Neero."* 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR ARRESTED IN DEMONSTRATION AGAINST SOUTH AFRICA 


New York, N. Y., March 24, 1965--CORE's Associate National Director, George 
Wiley, was one of 48 demonstrators arrested March 19 for a sitdown in front of 
the Chase baaviieateteail Bank Building protesting the bank's policy of making loans 
to South Africa. 

Over 500 pickets marched in front of the building. Sponsored by Students 
for a Deuocratic Society, S.D.S., the demonstration was supported by other 


student groups and by CORE, 


+ # # 
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PROPOSED BURY-IN WINS BAN ON SEGREGATED CEMETERIES 

High Point, N. C., March 24, 1965--"How can we continue to be buried in a 
segregated graveyard and hope someday to rise and to live eternally in an 
integrated heaven?" 

This was the question raised by the Reverend B. Elton Cox, CORE Field 
Secretary and a local resident, regarding the fact that Negroes here have | 
been buried only in the all-Negro Greenhill Cemetery. But Rev. Conte 
policy in this case was one of action, not just words. 

He proposed to dramatize the situation by a bury-in, in which demon- 
strators clad in black would solemnly march into an all-white cemetery 
carrying a coffin labeled: "Let Us Bury Segregation." At the same time, a 
Negro would attempt to buy a lot in che cemetery. 

The "bury-in" never took place, however, because the North Carolina 
Attorney-General issued a ruling that the local cemeteries must be 
integrated. The ruling asserted that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 soul 


cover cemeteries. 


+ # # 
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CORE INCREASES PRESSURE IN JONESBORO, LOUISIANA 
‘cutie. La., March 24, 1965--Three hundred fifty students marched to the 
office of the school board here today, lead by Glen Johnson, a student leader, 
to protest inadequate courses in the Negro schools. 

The demonstration, organized by CORE, centered around demands for classes 
in foreign languages at the secondary level and improvement in curriculum. The . 
Superintendent of the School Board stated that he would have a reply for the 
students and CORE tomorrow. In the meantime, 250 students are picketing the 
office of the school board. 

The demonstration was part of the stepped-up activity in the Jonesboro 
atea by CORE, particularly in response to the "blockading" of the Negro area 
by the local police. During the past week, Negroes have not been allowed to 


leave the area in which they live. The blockade has been lifted, but intimidation 


has been continued on the part of the whites in Jonesboro. 

James Farmer, the National Director of CORE, organized a march yesterday 
and spoke at a mass rally in the roller-skate arena, with 1,000 pemons attending 
and the crowd overflowing onto the sidewalks. Jonesboro has a total population 


of 8,000. 


As part of the demonstrations, four Negroes attempted to be served at the 


Blue Grill Restaurant in a test of local compliance to the Civil Rights Act. 
They were refused service and arrested on a charge of disturbing the peace. 
Twenty-five dollars bond was required but the charge was later dropped. The 
four were Mrs. Queenie Esther Thompson, 22, Mr. Freeman Scott, 17, Miss Brenda 
Barrett, 17, and Mr. Willard Roff, 19. 

James Farmer also sent a telegram to Postmaster General John A. Gronouski 
protesting discriminatory policies by the local post office in Jonesboro, which 
will not deliver mail to Negroes. Negro bdetdents are forced to rent a post 
office box or stop by the post office for their mail, even when they live on the 
same street as the white residents, whose mail is delivered. The Postmaster 


General has initiated an investigation. 
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Laurel Hill, La., March 25, 1965--CORE voter registration classes continue in 
Masonic Hall despite charred ceiling burnt by racists. The hall had been the 
site of a two-year-old CORE voter registration drive that had put Negroes back 
on the voter rolls for the first time in the twentieth century. 

Shortly after the burning, local officials removed the naues of all voters 
from the books and required re-registration. The day after this picture was 
taken, voters found that a new test was being used. This meant a new series of 


voter registration classes. # # # 
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ARREST DEMONSTRATORS AT ALABAMA SHOW GUARDED BY STATE TROOPERS 


Chicago, I1l., March 24, 1965--While two Alabama state troopers guarding the 
Alabama tourist exhibit at the National Boat Travel & Outdoor Show distributed 
tourisu-boosting literature, members of Chicago CORE distributed leaflets 
showing Alabama troopers beating a Negro with nightstticks. 

The CORE leaflet distributors stood beneath a marquee reading "Welcome to 
Friendly Alabama" and close to a large-sized portrait of Governor George Wallace. 
"Police moved in when the group, which entered the boat show in small 
clusters, suddenly formed a line in front of the Alabama exhibit and began 
singing: ‘Ain't Gonna Let No State Trooper Turn Me 'Round,'" reported the 

Chicago Anerican. 

Within five ninutes, police arrested 40 demonstrators. Outside the 
building were CORE pickets with placards saying "Alabama Is a Disgrace to 
the U. S."' and "Free Selma First."' The following day, 23 more demonstrators 
were arrested after they chained themselves together and sat down in front 
of the Alabama booth. "When they refused to leave, a force of 20 officers 
moved in with bolt cutters to haul them away,'’ reported the Chicago Daily 


News. The weekend demonstration was sponsored by Chicago CORE. 
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FRO: CORE Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund, Inc. 
150 Nassau Street, Room 1312 


New York, New York 10038 | 
WO 4-8297 — March 30, 1965 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: Ann Singer 
WO 4-8297 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


MARVIN RICH NAMED EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CORE SCHCLARSHIP, EDUCATION AND DEFENSE FUND, INC, 


Marvin Rich of 33-43 14th Street, Long Island City, takes 
office on Thursday, April 1, as Executive Director of CORE 
Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund, Inc., 3150 Nassau 

treet, New York 38. Mr. Rich has been on the national staff 
of the Congress cf Racial Equality (CORE) since 1959, with the 
title of Community Reiations Director. | 


CORE Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund, Inc., is a 
tax-exempt fund incorporated in 1962 to provide close support 
and services to non-viclent, direct-action, civil rights organ- 
izations, including but not limited to CORE. Its major pro- 
grams have been providing on-the-spot legal defense, both in 
the South and in the New York area; college and law school 
scholarships for students whose need arises from or is directly 
related to civil rights activities; and voter education-regis- 
tration programs in Louisiana, north Florida, California and 


south Carolina. 


Mr. Richts immediate responsibilities will include ex- 
pansion of on-going programs; creation of a leadership develop- 
ment institute for civil rights and community leaders in the 
New York area; and inauguration of a Community Development 
Fellowship Program for college and graduate students to work in 
impoverished Negro communities this summer. 


Mr. Rich was a founder of St. Louis CORE in 1948, while a 
student at Washington University. Following graduation in 
1950, he worked in the St. Louis labor movement as a research 
analyst, organizer, and administrator. He was a leader in the 
successful labor union drive for desegregation of St. Louis 
public schools immediately after the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 1954. He joined the national staff of CORE in 
1959, arter military service and a brief term as a labor re- 
searcher and administrator in Washington, D.C, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


MARCH ON CITY HALL DESPITE ARREST THREAT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1, 1965--Over 200 persons, many of them adults from :: 
the Negro conmunity, joined Cincinnati CORE's march on City Hall on March 27, 
despite a radio broadcast warning from city officals that they faced 
possible arrest for violating a city ordinance. 

The ordinance, requiring a city permit, was adopted in 1963 at the time 
of a local march in support of the March on Washington. Two weeks ago, a 
city permit for a march supporting Selua was granted only at the last 
minute. "We decided to ignore the ordinance, because we feel its nti is, 
in practice, to discourage citizens from expressing their legitimate right 
of assembly and protest," said Rev. Siintny Holt, the CORE group's public 
relations director. | 

Purpose of the march was to protest city policy on issues vital to the 
Negro community. Specifically, CORE is seeking the immediate ouster of 
Buildings Commissioner matey Hunter, who not only refuses to enforce 
housing codes, but opposeg any changes in enforcement procedures, such as 
creation of a housing court. A campaign for enforcement of building codes 
has been in progress since the CORE-initiated rent strike at the Standish 
Apartments last fall. 

Amther.target of protest is the city's plan to demolish hundreds of 
Negro homes in the West End to build a giant parking lot for the Cincinnati 
Reds. Referring to this plan; one of the childrenin the march carried a 
placard saying: "We Can't Sleep in Cars." 

The marchers also protested the city's employment policies in the fire 
and police departments. Only one Negro is employed in the fire departnent 
and the nunber of Negroes in the police department has declined to 41 out of 
a total of 600. 

In addition, the narchers urged passage of fair housing and welfare 


bills presently before the state legislature. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row New York, N.Y. 1003 

(212) CO 7-6270 ae 
FOR IMAEvIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Ji: Peck 


ELIMINATE BLACKFACE IN MINSTREL SHOW 


Providence R. I., April 1, 1965--Following a protest letter signei by 18 Negro 
students and negotiations with representatives of Rhode Island CORE and NAACP, 
the Kappa Sigma fraternity at Brown University for the first time elininated 
blackface froi; its annual iinstrel show on March 27. 

“Theough conversations with officials of CORE and NAACP, we have realized 
that in today's explosive atmosphere, a show of this type has wide-ranging 
repercussions in the greater Providence co-munity,'' said a fraternity statement 


printed in the Brown Vaily Herald. "To wake the show more acceptable to the 


entrie Negro coumunity, we have jiecidei to eliminate the use of blackface. We 
siec shane that next year, the forn and irplications of the show will receive 
much deeper re-examination and re-evaluation in the light of this year's criticisu." 
CORE rmeibers of the negotiating team were Mrs. Tony Coolidge, Mrs. Arlene 
McKenzie, Mrs. Marguerite Costa, Robert Mason and George Lina. 
In Philadelphia, for the second successive year, blackface was eliminated from 


the New Year's Vay Mummers Parade as a result of CORE protest action. 
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CORF - CONGRESS OF RACIAL ECUALITY 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(212) CO 7-6270 

ATTENTION: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


FREELOM DAY MARCH IN MISSISSIPPI, CONTRAST TO LAST YEAR'S 


Canton, liiss., April l-- The Freedom vay warch on March 30, in 
which 54 Negroes marched to the courthouse and filled out voter 
registration applications, was a peaceful contrast to the first 
one held a year ago in which helieted police auxiliaries mounted 
a shotgun guar. along the entire line of tarch. 

Qn that occasion, warchers arriving frou out of town 
wece haltec by a barricade of city police, while sheriffs ani 
deputies from .adison as well as surrounding counties patrolle.i 
the streets in white prowl cars. Only six Negroes got inside the 
courthouse to fill out the forms. Two days later all seven local 
CORF staff iembers were arrested in connection with a school boy- 
cott. 

"This year, very few police were on hand, and there 
were no atteupts at intimidation,'’ reports CORF Task Force Worker 
George Raywond. He said that the next local action will be a 
thorough testing of public acco: odations. 

The day before the warch, a temorial service was heli 
for Jimmie Jackson, Rev. Jaies Reeb and Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, the 
three wurcer victins of the recent Selia crisis. All the Negro 
stores and one white store responded to pleas to re ain clos? 


during the service. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Jim Peck or Val Colenan 


UNWELCOME KLAN CHIEF BLASTS GOVERNOR FOR NOT DEMOUNCING CORE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hemingway, S. C., April 8, 1965--At a news conference just prior to a Ku Klux Klan 
rally here on April 13, Inuperial Wizard Robert Shelton denounced Governor Donald 
Russell for opposing his coming into South Carolina while rewaining mum on CORE's 
recently launched voter registration drive. 

"A Communist training school established in South Carolina by COFO arrived in 
Columbia last week to start a Negro vcter registration, but we haven't hear any 
objection to that from him," Shelton is quoted as saying by The State and The Columbia 
Record. 

CORE Organization Director, James McCain, who is heading the statewide voter 
registration drive, explains: "While the KKK chief is quoted as saying ‘'COFO’, he 
obviously meant CORE, since we are the only organization working on viter registration 
in Columbia as the date the State and Record articles were written." 

The day before the Klan rally, the newspaper's lead editorial, headed "No Hoods 
Wanted," opened with: "The one thing South Carolina does not need, does not want, 
does not deserve, is local activity by the Ku Klux Klan.” 

Also opposing the Klan rally--and denounced along with the governor by Shelton 
as being “in the kiddie ring with President Johnson," was Heningway’s wayor, L. D. 
Lewis. Two days after the rally, in the town of Prosperity, a group cf hooded and 
wasked men broke into the jail and threatened the life of a eae prisoner, Freddie 


Jackson. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(212) CO 77-6270 — 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 3 ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 
DEMONSTRATE ON SCHOOLS IN BOSTON AND BALTIMORE 
Boston, Mass., April 8, 1965--Over 1,000 persons picketed the opening session of the 
National School Board Association's convention here on April 4 protesting the 
organization's convening in a city where the local school board "has consistently 
insulted Negro parents, neglected Negro children and refused to deal with the chen 
of racial imbalance.” 

So stated leaflets distributed during the demonstration, which was sponsored 
by Boston CORE along with 18 other local groups. Placards carried by the pickets 
specifically denounced Mrs. Louise Day Hicks, the school board's chairman, who was 
on the auditoriun's platform welcoming convention delegates. Mrs. H.cks, who is 
serving her second term, has stated that the board is conc@rned with education, not 
racial imbalance. 

Baltimore, Maryland, April 8, 1965--A tass tarch on the school buena was conducted on 
April 8 by Baltimore CORE and the Student Coimittee on Racial Equality climaxing a 
campaign for construction a new Dunbar High School. 

In addition, the marchers are requesting preferential consideration for all 
other bad, inner-city schools, initiation of a non-graded curriculut in these schools, 
instruction in Negro history, up-to-date vocational training and clinical reading 
services. 

"Many of Baltimore's schools are obsolete, thousands of Negroes are denied firs: 


class education and are provided with obsolete books and equipment ,” point out the 


leaflets distributed. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
@12) CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleian 
STALL-IN BLOCKS ENTRANCES TO UTILITY PLANT WITH BIASED EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


Syracuse, New York, April 8, 1965--For almost two hours during the early morning of 
April 8, a stall-in by four CORE-jriv@cars blocked three entrances to the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Company plant and cars attempting to enter were backed up for several 
miles. 

The four drivers, Paul Leonard, Edwin Day, Bob Lubetsky and John McDowell, 
chained themselves underneath the stalled cars while a fifth CORE metrber, Robert 
Tenney, sat-in one of the vehicles. A squad of 50 policemen unchained the men, 
arrested them and moved the stalled vehicles out of the entranceways at approximately 
9 a.m. 

The demonstration was the most recent step in Syracuse CORE's caupaign to get 
the giant utility to adopt a fair hiring policy. Nonviolent action, in the form 
of sit-ins, started in mid-March after months fo fruitless negotiations. At Syracuse 
CORE's last count, the company employed only eight Negroes out of a total work force 


of 1500. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE | ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


FREEDOM HOUSE HONORS SLAIN CORE OFFICIAL 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 8, 1965--Cleveland CORE marked the first anniversary of the. 
death of its vice chairman, Rev. Bruce Klunder, by launching a local and nationai. 
fund drive for a Freedon. House in his honor. 

Rev, Gender was killed April 7, 1964, when a bulldozer accidentally backed up 
over his prostrate body during a demonstration against de facto school segregation. 
"The Klunder Freedou. House will be located in the central area where residents 
can learn the role of civil rights organizations in effecting soctal change " said 

Ruth Turner, Executive Secretary of Cleveland CORE. 

The fund drive was launched at a memorial service at Friendship Baptist Church, 
attended by some 400 persons. Chief speakers were Mrs. Fannie Lou Haner, a leader 
of the Freedot. Democratic Party in Mississippi and John Lewis, National Chairman 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 

A second memorial service, together with a symposium civil rights workshop, 
was conducted the Church of the Covenant by the Emergency Committee of Clergy 


for Civil Rights. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Fquality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

ATTH: Jiu. Peck or Val Coleuian 


FOR IMMEDIATE RFLEASE 


CHURCH BURNS ON NIGHT AFTER NEGROES TRY TO REGISTER 
Brandon, Miss., April 15 1965--On April 12, the very night after six .eubers of 


Mount Pisgah Baptist Church came tc this Rankin county seat to atteupt to register 
their little church was cupletely destroyed by fire. A five-gallon fuel can was 
discovered under the charred floor joists the following tworning. 

CORE Task Force Worker Joanne Ooii.an, who works at the Canton COFO office. 
reported that voter registration courges had been held at the church for several 
weeks but that nobody had gone to Brandon to attempt to register until April 11. 
The church was located in a sparsely settled Negr> coi munity about 12 wiles frou 
here and 25 iiles frou Ganton. It was the fifth Negro church to be burned in 


Rankin county since early last year. 
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CORE --_Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row. New York, N.Y. 10038 
| , (212) C9 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Jim Peck or Marvin Rich 


Syracuse, N.Y., April 15, 1965-- 
CLERICS VIGIL FOR FASTING CORF MEMBFR 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 15, 1965--Soue 30 local clergyi.en are taking turns in a two- 
.an, round-the-clock vigil insdie the Public Safety Building to support Roger Knapp. 
a local CORE leader whe is jailed-in antl fasting. 

On April 13, CORB National Director James Far:ier joined 1l>cal CORE members in a 
protest den. nstration in the building's lubby. He then conferred with the tayor's 
Commission on Human Rights on the issue which proupted Knapp's arrest--the 
discriuinatory e.ployrent pwlicy ».f Niagara Mohawk Power Conpany. 

The arrest was nade at Grace Memorial Church, two days after a stall-in by four 
CORE driven cars at the Niagara Mohawk plant. Knapp is accused of ‘interference with 
the arrest" of one of the drivers, Edwin Day. He had tried to dissuade police fror. 
atteupting to forcibly yank Day frou beneath a car before even cutting the chains 
binding him tv the vehicle. 

Although Knapp's .criginal $500 bail bine: Wace rescinded, enabling him ty come 
vut on his own recognizance he insists on retaining jailed-in until Niagara Mohawk 
issues "a positive statenent in good faith" regarding ad:-pti n of a fair erploytnent 
policy. 


EIGHT SCHOOL SIT-INNFRS ARRESTED ON THIRD DAY 


Baltimore, Md., April 15 1965--After sitting-in three days in the school board 
ffices, eight .embers of Baltimore CORE were arrested »>n April 12. The sit-in 
started after a wass warch on the school board cliisaxing a canpaign for ccnatructicn 
of a new Dunbar High School and imprwed educativunal facilities at inner-city schwols. 
"We're going to stay here until we get so.tie conerete reply t» our denands,” 
James Griffin, chairian vf Baltit:ore CORE had announced. A second school uarch is 


being planned. 
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Wee s SON. od ¢ 3. gee ee eee © 
38 Park Row New York, N.Y. 10058 
(212) CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Colenan 


FARMFR LEADS MARCH IN BOGALUSA 


Bogalusa, La. April 15 1965--CORE National Director James Farmer led over 400 
Negro residents of this Klan-ridden tewn on a Freedon. March to City Hall sn April 
9, six hours after an original attempt to narch had been halted by police following 
an outbreak of violence frou. white onlookers. 

In the course of this outbreak, at the border of the downtown section, Randall 
Pounds attenpted to blackjack Farmer but was thwarted by police. Other white 
onlookers assaulted newsuen. Four of the attackers, including Pounds were arrested 
four days later. This first attempt to march was halted by police after the 
assistant police chief's car accidentally struck and injured one of the whites 
who rushed at the tuarchers. 

Six hours later, in rid-afternoon, the tarch was resuned and this tine the 
marchers reached City Hall without incident. There, they were greeeted by Mayor 
Jesse Cutrer Jr., who promised that both he and the City Council would negotiate 
on denrands for desegregation of public acconodations equal erploynent and educational 
opportunities and-extension to all the coumunity of sewers, paved roads and adequate 
street lighting. Another de.and is for mail delivery t. Negro homes. which at 
present is nonexistent. 

However initial atteu.pts at negotiation collapsed and on April 14, stores in 
the downtown area were picketed. Segregationists countered with a "buy-in" and 
recorded conmercials by the Citizens Council urged whites to "look at theu (the 
pickets) and laugh.” Directing the picketing was Will Ussery, CORE Vice-Chair. an 
frou. San Francisco, where the national office of Crown Zellerbach Corp. is located. 
He recently headed a 55-nan deputation which conferred with top co.pany officials 
there. Crown Zellerbach a paper tanufacturer is the biggest industry in Bogalusa. 
Its plant is conpletely segregated. 

Presently not even the restaurants which CORE integrated in January will serve 
Negroes. When Negroes enter. ianagers uake a phone call and within five tinutes 
white vigilantes arrive. 

Two days before the uarch, there was a gunfire volley at the home where CORE 
Task Force Worker Williau Yates is staying but no CORE .eubers were involved in 


the shooting. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-5270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


CITY HALL PICKETING FOLLOWS SECOND MARCH LED BY FARMER 

Bogalusa, La. April 22, 1965--Bogaiusa's City Hall was picketing for the first 
time on April 21, the day after CORE National Director James Farmer led a second 
wass march demanding negotiations on demands for desegregation of public accoL.o~ 
dations, equal enployment and educational opportunities and improved community 
facilities for Negroes. 

An additional dewand was for the ouster of three policemen who during 
the previous week had harassed Negro pickets at downtown stores and had failed | 
to protect then against violence from white counter-pickets. 

Mayor Jesse Cutrer, Jr. who at the conclusion of the first narch, on 
April 9, greeted the marchers at City Hall and pledged to negotiate, has since 
assumed a stand of refusing to bargain until he can decide who represents the 
Negro conmunity. ‘CORE leaders charge that this is simply an evasion. 

Following the April 20 march. in which over 600 persons participated, 
Farmer pledged even bigger demonstrations in this Klan-ridden town unless 
negotiations are forthcoming. Meanwhile, CORE Vice Chairnan Will Ussery, returned 
to San Francisco where he again will meet with officials of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., whose segregated plant is the biggest industry in Bogalusa. 

Hooded Officers in Police Station 

Following his release on bond, Charles Williams, a civil rights worker, 
complained to the F.B.I. that he had been threatened by hosded officers while he 
was being booked on April 15. He said that before being placed in a cell, ie was 


questioned by six nen withwhite hoods who wore the khaki shirts and trousers of 


deputy sheriffs. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Fquality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

FOR LATE ASE ATT: Jim Peck or Val Coleman. 


CORF SLUM TOUR FOR PITTSBURGH OFFICIALS 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 22, 1965--Most recent action in Pittsburgh CORE‘’s campaign 
to eliminate health hazards in slum area housing was to conduct a two-hour tour of 
the Hill district for a group of city and county officials. 

"It's criminal t» have to live in conditions like this," commented @tinty 
Commissioner John MeGrady after visiting a delapidated, three-story house. Other 
officals on the tour included J. Clyde Taylor, city building inspector and Edward 
Stockton, chief of the county health department's bureau of environmental beaith. 

"The tour was arranged because we have been unable to demonstrate these 
situations on paper," explained Nicholas Hournsy chaftrman of Pittsburgh CORE. He 
promised "direct action against responsible officials" in the event the tour fails 
tu bring concrete results. The CORE group recently picketed City Hall. 


CORE SHOWS BOSTON SLUMS TO STATE LEGISLATORS 


Boston, Mass. , April 22 1965--Twelve state legislators recently were given a first- 


hand view of the Roxbury district's sluus in a tour organized by Buston CORE. 
Subsequently, Alan Gartner, chairian of Boston CORE, together with Martin Luther 
King wet with the mayor and discussed the housing issue as well as de facto 
school segregation. 

Specifically, Boston CORE is seeking establishnent of a new, comprehensive 
city agency which will deal with housing probleus. 


NEW HAVEN MAYOR BLASTS SLUMLORDS AFTER CORE MEETING 


New Haven, Conn. April 22, 1965--Following a uceting with representatives of New 


Haven CORE, Mayor Richard Lee issued a statement denouncing “a new breed of sluw: 
landlord who has come into his own in the past few years" and cited the names of 
eleven sluulords, including a former Republican mwayorality candidate. 

In a report entitled “The Shame of Our City," New Haven CORE said; "Although 
the city has passed a strong housing code, it has not sought to enforce it, with 


the result that private sluulords d> not make necessary repairs." 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


ENDS _JAIL-IN AND FAST AS COMPANY NEGOTIATES 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 22, 1965--When Roger Knapp, a local CORE leader, was 
ovens on April 8 in connection with the campaign for a fair employment policy 
me the Niagara Mohawk Power Co., he coumitted himself to jail-in and fast until 
the company started to bargain in sed: fatkh. 

Eleven days later, on April 19 he came out of jail and ended his fast as 
Niagara Mohawk started negotiations with a three-nan connittee representing 
Syracuse CORE. On the en 8 negotiating team was Company Vice President 
ous Waters. This complied with Knapp's stipulation that nanagement's bargaining 
conmittee include officials empowered to make decisions. 

Although his original $500 bail had been rescinded, enabling him to cone 
aut on his own recognizance he insisted on remaining jailed-in until negotiations 
got underway. A group of local clergymen supported him with a round-the-clock 


vigil inside the Public Safety Building. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Ejuality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y 10038 
. (212) CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ) ATT: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


CORE PICKETS END BAN AT WORLD'S FAIR 


New York, N.Y., April 29, 1965 -- More than 1CO pickets from CORE groups in 

the New York area marched in front of the New York City Building at the 

World's Fair on April 25, ending a picketing ban which had prevailed throughout 
the Fair's first season, They were coynter-picketed by nine white youths calling’ 
themselves the Society to Prevent Negroes from Getting Everything (SPONGE), a 
name which originated among commuters during last summer's white backlash. 

Backed by CORE's two court victories upholding the right to picket at 
the Fair, the pickets on April 25 had been prepared to swear out arrest warrants 
against any Pinkerton policeman attempting to interfere with their rights. The | 
Pinkertons did confiscate some of the placards at the Fair's gate, but sufficient — 
placards were concealed under overcoats. Once the picket line was established, 
the Pinkertons made no wetaict to disperse it. 

The demonstration, was the first direct action in CORE's campaign to defeat 
Mayor Wagner in the coming election “because of his obvious disregard for the 
Negro and Puerto Rican communities and the major problems of New York City," stated 
CORE Regional Director Joyce Ware. ‘" We want to make it clear that our demon- 
stration is not against the World's Fair but against the huge sum of money : the 
city has put into the Fair and which could ha:.e been used to cure the ills of 
the Negro and Puerto Rican communities." 

In Brooklyn, CORE National Director James Farmer has endorsed the formation 
of a local Freedom Democratic Movement and has backed the candidacy of the local 


CORE chairman, Major Owens, for City Council. 
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CORE ~- CONGRESS OF RACIAL FCUALITY 
38 Park Row 


FIR_IMMEDIATF RELEASE New York, New York 10038 


Att: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 

NEGOTIATIONS START IN BOGALUSA 
Bogalusa, La., April 29, 1965. -- Following two weeks of direct action, highligit 
by two mass marches under the leadership of CORE National Director James Farmer, 
Mayor Jesse Cutrer, Jr. has gtarted to negotiate with CORE and the Bogalusa 
Voters League. : 

The negotiations were initiated through“the efforts of a three-man mediatio: 

-“Eeam wise intercession was welcomed by both sides. The team includes Camiile 

Gravel, an Alexandria attorney and former Democratic National Committeeman; - 
Victor Bussie, president of the Louisiana AFL-CIO and State Senator Michael 0'Ke 
Previonsly, the mayor had refused to bargain, claiming that he could not decide 
who represents the Negro community. 

The demands include desegregation of public accomodations, improved communit; 
facilities for Negroes and equal employment and educational opportunities. On 
the employment issue, the picketing of downtown stores, which started on April 2 


is continuing. 


SCHOOL RULING FOLLOWS FILING OF CORFE BOND SUIT 

New Orleans, La. April 29, 1965 -- Following the filine of a CORF suit challens 
the legality of bonds for segregated schools, U.S. Judge Frank Fllis ordered 
the St. Tammany parish echool board to present a desegregation plan by May 14. 
The suit, seeking to block issuance of $2 willion in school bonds, was brought or 
behalf of Thomas Smith, a Negro resident of the parish. 

"The court action put in question the entire legality of school bonds from a 
segregated school district and is expected to severely affect the willingness of 
brokerage houses and financial underwriters to buy such bonds," explained CORE 


Chief Counsel Carl Rachlin. 
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CORE - Coreress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 10038 
FOR IMMFDIATFE RELEASE (212) CO 7-6270 


ATT: Jin. Peck or Val Coleman 


FARMER LAUNCHES VOTER DRIVE IN S)UTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, S.C., April 29 -- At a rally on Ap{l 25. attended by over 600 


persons, CORE National D:rector James Farmer launched a statewide voter 


a ; 
registration campaign which will constitute one of CORE's two main projects for VE 


the con:ing summer. The other is in Louisiana. 


‘The politieal situation has changed considerably since the recent death 
of South Carolina's senior senator," said CORE Program Director James McCain, 
who is a native of the state and who is heading the CORE drive. "Governor 
Russell stepped down so that he cuuld be appointed senator for the unexpired 
term. Tis means that South Carolina will elect two senators in the 1966 generz 
biedeion. 

"If we work hard enough to increase the Negro vote by at least 100,000 
or more, we definitely can make the difference in terms of who will be elected. 
Qf course, no one knows at the moment who will run against Thurmond and Russell. 


We do know, however, that Russell is against the voting bill now before Congress 


and that Thurmond is against everything connected with civil rights.” The un- 
seating of Thurmond, who ran.for President on the Dixiecrat ticket in 1948, 


will be one of the key objectives of our campaign." 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
| (212) CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


CCRE CHAIRMAN FIRED FOR LEADING PICKET LINE 


Rockville, Md., May 6, 1965--The day after leading a picket line at the county office 


building protesting the appointment of two segregationists to the Montgomery County 
Human Relations Commission, Michael Tabor, chairman of Suburgan Washington CORFE, was 
fired from his job ag welfare department social worker. County Manager Mason Butcher 
aduitted that the picketing, which he described as "conduct unbecoming a county 
employee ,'' was the sole readon for the dismissal. 

A protest march on the county office building is being planned by Citizens 
Against County Tyranny, a local minister group headed by Rev. David Harris Cole. The 
American Civl Liberties Union will challenge the idsmissal. 

Tabor, who has sued for reinstatement with back pay, commented: "The appointr 
to the Montgomer County Human Relations Commission of segregationists and my own 
termination of employment for ‘conduct unbecoming a county employee’ is indicative 
of the County Council's view regarding civil rights and racial matters, generally." 

The two appointments which the CORE group protested were those of Rev. 

Willan. Adams, who gave the invocation for Governor Wallace of Alabama during his 
election campaign appearance here and Mrs. Willian Brueggeman, who is affiliated 
with ultra-rightist groups and has opposed publicly the penalizing of discriminatory 
barbers and restaurant owners. Rev. Adams was nominated to the Human Relations 
Commission by John Henry Hiser, a county councilman who also is an outspoken 
segregationist. Two years ago Hiser closed the local theaters which he owns rather 


than integrate them. 
# # # 
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FIRST FREEDOM RIDE NORTH 
Syracuse, N.Y., May 6, 1965--Twenty-one civil rights wdrkers from Selma, Alabama 
arrived here aboard a bus in the late afternoon of May 5 on the first Freedom Ride 
North sponsored jointly by CORE and SNCC. On the side of the bus were signs saying 
"Selinacuse ," an abbreviation of Selma to Syracuse, and "Freedom in 1965." Coordinators 
of the Selma group are Scott Smith, Jr. and John Hewlitt. 

Some 400 persons, including members of seven upstate CORFE groups and local 
residents greeted the riderg at the bus station and marched with them to Clinton 
Square for a rally addressed by CORE National bblietiine James Faruwer. Speaking to 
over 1500 persons, Farmer chided Mayor Willian Walsh for having ‘skipped town! abtec 
asserting earlier that he welcomed the Selma riders. us 

The day after their arrival, the riders went into action, picketing the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co. in proteat over its discriminatory employment poliev-and 
vigiling at the jail where John McDowell, Executive Secretary of Syracuse CORE has 
been imprisoned since April 24. He had been arrested on that date, along with other 
wembers of a local CORE team attempting to negotiate with officials of Niagara Mohawk. 
Out of a total work force of 1500, the company employs only nine Negroes, all of whom 
are in menial postions. 

The Freedom Ride North had been announced at a joint press conference bs CORE 


National Director James Farmer and SNCC Executiye Secretary James Forman. The 


announced aim of the Freedom Ride was to “dramatize northern hypocrisy on the race 


issue." Other Freedom Rides are being planned. 


## ft 
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FIRST ARRESTS IN FREEDOM RIDE NORTH PROJECT 


Syracuse, N.Y., May 13, 1965--First arrests of the CORE-SNCC Freedom Ride North 


occurred on May 12 when seven sit-inners were seized at the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Co.'s "Powerama" dispaly in the Syracuse War Memorial. 

The arrests were made at 11 p.m. two hours after the exhibit closed 
for the night. The sit-in started at 6 p.m. 

Among the seven arrested were two of the Freedom Riders from Selua, 
Alabama: John Hope and Ester Delock. The other five were Rev. Emery Proctor 
of AME Zion Church, Robert Tenney, Executive Secretary of the Syracuse Peace 
Council and Pat Sandov, John Williams and LeRoy Wright, members of Syracuse 
CORE. 

Twenty-one civil rights workers from Selma arrived here aboard a Freedon. 
Bus on May 5 to join Syracuse CORE's campaign for a fair employment policy at 
Niagara Mohawk. The company employs only nine Negroes out of a total work 
force of 1500. 

+ # # 
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SIT-IN OVER WIDOWED MOTHER OF NINE SPOTLIGHTS HOUSING ISSUE 


New Haven, Conn., May 13, 1965--'Why did 12 young people deliberately get 


themselves arrested in City Hall Monday?" asks a staff reporter of the New 
Haven Journal-Courier in a feature story about New Haven CORE's May 10 sit-in 
at the Mayor's office. 

"'What we are trying to do,' said one CORE member, ' is to take one case 
out of context and dramatize it to focus attention on the entire (housing) prob- 
len. ' 

"The case taken out of context is that of Mrs. Dorothy Watts, a widowed 

mother of nine, who lives in a substandard dwelling on Lock Street. The city 
moved her there until they could find permanent acceptable quarters for her. 
Mrs. Watts has been there since August, 1963. CORE charges that the Redevelop- 
ment Agency promised on March 4 to more her within 60 days to standard housing. 
Her four previous dwellings included two places owned and eventually demolished 
by the State Highway Department, two others gutted by fire." 

Following the sit-in, Melvin Adams, head of the Redevelopment Agency, 
said that Mrs. Watts promptly would be offered a five-bedroom unit on Elm Avenue. 
hiiaiene: local demonstrations on housinzwill continue, said CORE Chairman Walter 
Brooks who was among the arrested sit-inners, "because we are dealing with all 


substandard housing in the city, not just one case.” 


"ROACHES ARE MY PLAYMATES" 


Detroit, Mich., May 13, 1965--Picketing the construction site of the swank St. 
Regis Hotel, one of the sons of Mrs. Delores Whiteside, carried a placard saying 


"Roaches Are My Playmates." Mrs. Whiteside's sign pointed out, facetiously: 
“Goodwan Has a Private Poverty Program." 


The reference was to Goodman Brothers Real Estate, owners of the St. 


-more- 


o: Seu 


Regis and also of the slum building on Seward Street where Mrs. Whiteside lives 
| | and, along with several other families, has been threatened with eviction be- 
cause of activity in a tenants council which Detroit CORE helped to organize. 

The council has offered to discuss the issue with the realtor, but 
only with a CORE representative present. , Refusing to negotiate on this basis, 
Sam Goodman said: "CORE isn't my tensa.” 

WIN PACT WITH D.C. REALTOR 

Washington, D. C., May 13, 1965--An open occupancy agreement which, according to 
Mordecai Johnson, Chairman of Washington CORE's Housing Conmittee, marks "the 
first time that a D. C. realtor has taken a stand to break the ‘white noose’ 
around the nation's capitol,” has been reached between Washington CORE and the 
William Caloniris Investment Corporation. 

"This also marks the first time a real estate company has made a 
conmittment to a civil rights organization to sit down and go over a list of 
its white property in order to achieve true opn occupancy in housing," Johnson 
said. 

Apartments in predominantly white buildings will be advertised in the 


Negro press as well as in the major dailies. 


# # # 
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CORE AND ACLU URGE ACTION ON NEW ORLEANS RACIAL BOMBINGS 
New Orleans, La., May 13, 1965--Pointing out that six racial bombings occurred 
here during March and April, CORE and the Louisiana branch of the American Civil 


Liberties Union joined in asking Mayor Victor Schiro "To not wait until New 


Orleans resembles Birmingham before taking a public position." 

Specifically, CORE Southern Director Richard Haley and Louisiana ACLU 
President Steven Tubin, urged the Mayor to "Make a forceful public etatement 
denouncing the bombings, announce his intention to apprehend and prosecute those 
responsible and propose an ordinance to the city council with the stiffest 
possible penalties for bombings." 


The bombings occurred on March 9 at the Sacred Heart of Jesus Church, 


two days after an interracial meeting had been held there; on March 13 at the 
home of a minister involved in the civil rights movement; on March 21 at a store 
owned by the local chairman of the Anti-Defamation League; on April 12 at the 
home of parents of a Newcomb College student active in civil rights; on April 
29 at the home of the first Negro family to move into the St. Thomas housing 
project and on April 20 at the residence of a Negro woman. 

The St. Thomas housing project became integrated as a consequence of 


a non-discriminatory policy adopted by the New Orleans Housing Authority following 


CORE protests. 


+ + # 
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FREEDOM RIDERS RETURN TO SELMA 


Syracuse, N.Y¥., May 20, 1965--After two weeks of nonvblent action in Syracuse 
CORE's campaign for a fair employment policy at the Niagara Mohawk Power Co.; 
21 civil rights workers from Selma, Alabama, boarded their bus on May 18 for the 
return trip. 

Thus ended the first Freedom Ride North, sponsored jointly by CORE and SNCC 
"to dramatize northern hypocrisy on the race issue." The day before departure, 


two of the Selma contingent, Mary Ann Rutledge and Leon Russell, along with two 


members of Syracuse CORE, were arrested for a sitdown on the steps of the home’ 
of Gus Waters, Vice-President of Niagara Mohawk. On May 12, seven sit-inners, 
including two of the Selma riders, were arrested at Niagara Mohawk's "Powerama" 
display in the Syracuse War Memorial. 

During their two-week stay in Syracuse, the Selma rights workers picketed 
the Niagara Mohawk plant, engaged in several street rallies and canvassed the 


Negro community. Niagara Mohawk, biggest upstate New York utility, employs 


only nine Negroes out of a total work force of 1500. 


+ # # 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE SHIFTED FROM BIASED CLUB 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 20, 1965--Following a protest from Pittsburgh CORE that 

the Pittsburgh Athletic Associate refuses to admit Negroes or Jews, the 
Macmillan Co., New York publisher, shifted the site of its educational conference 
from the Association's headquarters to the Webster Hall Hotel. 

Purpose of the conference was to promote a new line of elementary school 
reading primers with illustrations showing both Negroes and whites. 

CLOSE MINSTREL GAME AT STUDENT CARNIVAL 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 20, 1965--A ring-toss game using minstrels was shut down 
after eiciin CORE members joined hands and blocked entrance to the booth of 
the Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity at Carnegie Institue of Technology's student 
carnical. 

After Thelma Jackson, Vice-Chairman of the CORE group registered an initial 
protest over the blackfaced figures, members of the fraternity painted them 
white. Subsequently, someone painted one of the figures black again. The 
CORE demonstration followed. The fraternity members then closed the booth, 
reopened it a few minutes later and then closed it permanently when the CORE 
demonstrators reappeared. 

JOIN HAMMERMILL DEMONSTRATION 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 20, 1965--Pittsburgh CORE participated in the May 12 = 
picketing and sitdown demonstration sponsored by SNCC and SCLE at the Erie 
plant of Hammermill Paper Co. The demonstration won an agreement from the 
company to take a positive stand on civil rights in Selma, Alabama, site of 


its new plant. 
# # # 
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ARMED WHITES ATTACK GROUP DES EGREGATING PARK 

Bogalusa, La., May 20, 1965--Armed with brass knuckles, clubs and guns, a gang 
of whites attacked Negroes who stents to Cassidy Park on May 19 after Mayor 
Jesse Cutrer, Jr., had promised that the parks in the Klan-ridden town would 
be desgregated. 

"There were 75 city and state policemen and deputy sheriffs on hand, but 
they made no attempt to protect our rights,’ reports CORE Southern Director 
Richard Haley. "They finally loosed police dogs on the crowd and one of them 
bit Robert Hicks, Jr., son of a local civil rights leader. The Mayor's 
statement that young Hicks provoked the dog by attempting to kick it is without 
foundation." 

The boy was taken to a hospital, as was Mrs. Mary Williams, who was 
whipped over the head by one of the whites. The only person arrested was a 
Negro, Samuel Barnes. 

The onslaught stated when the leader of the whites removed his belt and 
hit a seven-year-old girl with it. ‘They charged the women and chiléxent 
beating them with clubs," reported Rita Marsh of the San Francisco Committee 
of Concern for Bogalusa. "Two whites hit me with clubs and a fat man threw 
his club at me as I ran." The Committee of Concern is based in San Francisco, < 
site of the national office of Crown Zellerbach Corp., which is the largest 


industry in Bogalusa. 


+ # # 
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WEAVER REJECTS URBAN RENEWAL PLAN OPPOSED BY CORE 


Englewood, N.J., May 20, 1965--Robert Weaver, administrator of the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, has refused to approve the city's urban renewal plan 
which Bergen County CORE has opposed. 

Suppressed by City Hall for a month, Weaver's letter to the Mayor was made 
public after news of it had leaked to the local newspaper. 

Upholding the CORE group's contentions, Weaver wrote: "The fact that the 
proposed sites are within a predominantly Negro section of the city and the fact 
that the public housing units would constitute a major relocation resource for 
Negro families displaced by the urban renewal program, lead us to conclude that 
the current proposals would substantially contribute to minority. group segrega- 
tion in the public housing unit. Our concern regarding this issue has been 
heightened by the enactment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964." 

Bergen County CORE had charged, in addition, that the number of units pro- 
posed was inadequate, that they were too high priced and that the plan contained 
no provisions for improving blighted areas. After canvassing individuals and 
neighborhood groups in the Negro area, CORE drafted its own urban renewal plan, 
which was forwarded to the federal agencies involved. Federal officials arranged 
a meeting between the CORE plan's spokesmen and city officials, butthe latter 
remained adamant. Federal funds for the city's plan have been withheld since 
last June when CORE initiated its campaign for an urban renewal plan which meets 


community needs. 


# # # 
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FIRST CORE DEMONSTRATION IN BIRCHITE STRONGHOLD 
Santa Ana, Calif., May 27, 1965--A newly organized CORE group recently con- 
ducted its first demonstration in this seat of Orange county, southern 
California's stronghold of ultra-rightist organizations. The town has made 
headlines recently because of its police chief's unsuccessful attempts to 
break the John Birch Society's control over the police force. 

The demonstration, involving 35 pickets, took place in front of the local 
branch of Thriftimart Supermarkets, a chain which for more then a year has been 
a target of Los Angeles CORE and the United Civil Rights Committee as a 
sceadeieiin of its discriminatory employment policy. 

"Although we were legally picketing on the sidewalk, we were threatened 
with arrest,'’ reports CORE Field Secretary Louis Smith. "Marine military 
police arrived with two paddy wagons to carry us away. The arrest attempt 
was called off only after I told management and police that we would bring 
suit if our picketing rights were impaired. 

"Next, management encouraged teenagers to ride through our lines on 
skateboards and to block it with bicycles. Then, employees blocked the 
sidewalk with shopping carts, forcing us into the street. A white minister 
among the pickets was insuslted continuously by the youths. As the pickets 
coneluded the demonstration with some freedom singing, they were attacked by 
supervisory employees. Credit should be given to members of this new CORE 


chapter for averting injury and preventing major violence.” 


+ # # 
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OR TE R E ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 
ORE COMPLAINT BRINGS WITHHOLDING OF .U. S. AID TO COUNTY'S SCHOOLS 


Riverdale, Maryland, May 27, 1965--As a consequence of a complaint filed by 
Suburban Washington CORE, the U. S. Office of Education has withheld federal 
aid to the schools of Prince George's County, Maryland, for the 1965 fiscal 
year. This was disclosed by OE officials at a meeting with a committee | 
headed by Michael Tabor, chairman of the CORE group. 

"The county enforces a strict neighborhood school system on white 
residents, but not on Negro residents," the CORE complaint charged. Negro 
students are bussed from all over the county to a small number of Negro 
schools such as Fairmount Heights Senior High School and Douglass Senior 
High School and Douglass Senior High School. 

"In illustration of the bad faith displayed by the school board and of its 
intention to continue this discriminatory practice, it should be noted that 
when questioned about this policy of bussing, County School Superintendent 
Schmidt said the bussing ‘does not cost the sou an extra cent.’ This is 
obviously not true. The county is using tax funds to finance a policy of 


segregation in open violation of the law." 


ARREST STAND-INNERS IN FRONT OF SCHOOL BUS 


Milawukee, Wisc. » May 27, 1965--Nine demonstrators, including State Assemblyman 
Lloyd Barbee, chairman of the United School Integration Committee, wie: 
arrested May 24 as they linked arms and stood in front of a bus transferring 
Negro students from the overcrowded Brown Street school to another school where 
they remain segregated. Two others were arrested for sitting down in front of 
the bus. 

The demonstration was part of a campaign to change the school vosiiite 
policy of segregating students in the schools to which they are transferred. 
“lay S, Milwaukee CORE sponsored  sit-insin the office of School Superin- 


tendent Harold Vincent. and Commmapandoes at meetings of the school board. 
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BOGALUSA'S MAYOR ANNOUNCES NEW POLICY, FARMER HAILS IT 

Bogalusa, La., May 27, 1965--On May 23, Mayor Jesse Cutrer, Jr., ina radio 
address, announced a new policy on community desegregation and CORE National 
Director James Farmer, speaking an hour later to an overflow rally at 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, said: "You are on the threshold of the greatest 
breakthrough in any southern city in the past five years." 

"The mayor had fine words and we must applaud them. But now we must see 
to it that the deeds follow the words. The fight is not ended--the most 
difficult part is ahead. You must hold your movement together." 

Shortly after midnight on the previous day, two whites were arrested for 
attempting to set afire the church where Farmer spoke. 

The mayor's new policy was an outcome of a negotiations session May 16 
with representatives of the Bogalusa Civic & Voters League and CORE. It has 
the full support of the community affairs committee; whiel includes 24 
business, labor and professional leaders. 

In his radio talk, the mayor promised that all city ordinances requiring 
segregation would be repealed, that Negro policemen would be hired and that | 
the city council will act on Negro demands for sewage and water mains in their 
area. He also pledged that “anyone, white or Negro, who attempts to violate . 
the rights of another or cause bodily harm will be promptly arrested, 
charged and prosecuted." He asserted: “Everyone must recognize the fact 
that federal laws supersede city and state laws in the field of civil rights 
for all citizens." 


# # # 
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CLERICS JOIN CORE DEMONSTRATION ON URBAN RENEWAL 

Chester, Pa., June 3, 1965--Thirteen Episcopal clergyment joined in mass picketing 
at the Chester Redevelopment Authority over an urban renewal plan which, according 
to Chester CORE Chairman Donald Jackson, would force over 4,000 displaced Negroes 
to leave the city. The demonstration was the first by a newly-formed CORFE group 
here. 

Following a meeting with John Fitzgerald, director of the Chester 
Redevelopment Authority, Rev. Layton Zimmer, leader of the clergymen's contingent, 
siad: "We are not picketing against him perosnally. Rather, we are supporting the 
CORE chapter in its demand for more specific plans for the relocation of the 
poverty-stricken." 

Under the urban renewal plan, known as the waterfront industrial project, 


an entire Negro slum area would be razed and replaced by new homes which will be 


beyond the price range of the present Negro residents. 


# # # 
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ADOPT CORE PLAN ON JOB STORE COUNT 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1965--A plan drafted by Cincinnati CORE for a store-by- 
store count of minority group employment, ended a deadlock in negotiations with 
downtown department stores. The negotiations had been in progress forrtwo years. 

The plan calls upon the Cincinnati Human Relations Commission t9 establish 
an ad hoc committee including representatives of CORE and of management in 
addtion to members of the Commission. 

"The ad hoc committee will gather racial statistics on all hiring a 
firing since January 1965 and will update its reports each month," explained 
Rev. Stanley Holt, the CORE group's public relations director. "The committee 
also will collect racial data on upgrading off employees and salary increases. 

We feel that the plan's adoption is a major step forward." 

The issue of a store-by-store count has been a major one in San Francisco 

where several department stores were picketed by CORE and where an agreemeat was 


negotiated. 


# # # 
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Brandon, Miss., June 3, 1965--Rural Rankin County, which set Mississippi's county 
record for the number of Negro churches burned within the past year (five), was 
the scene of a Freedom March May 28-29 by some 300 Negroes and whites. 

Aimed at protesting the seating of Mississippi's five congressmen and the 
voter discrimination which made this possible. the march was sponsored jointly 
by CORE and the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. One of the demonstration’s 
leaders was CORE Task Force Worker George Raymond. 

"We want to let them know we're not afraid," commented Rube Lee Myers, a 
marcher from Haynes Chapel: But on this particular occasion there was little 
grounds for fear since state and county officials apparently were anxious to avert 
the kind of terrorism which has prevailed in this Klan stronghold. State and 
county police accompanied the marcher for the entire 15 miles from Fannin to 
Brandon, the county seat. 

When the marchers arrived at the courthouse, Mayor C. J. Harvey promptly 
met with their leaders. About 50 of the marchers were guided to the registar's 
office to take registration tests and the remainder were escorted to an upstairs 
courtroom where they sang freedom songs until the start of the rally in;front of 
the courthouse. 

The main speaker at the rally was CORE National Director James Farmer, who 
predicted that as an outcome of the new voting bill, from one to two million 
southern Negroes will be registered to vote within six months. 

At present only 94 of Rankin . ounty's 6,944 Negroes of voting age are 
registered in contrast to over 12,000 of its 13,264 whites. 


+ # # 
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Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
June 9, 1966 


MANIFESTO OF THE MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 


SIGNED: DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., MR, FLOYD MCKISSICK, MR, : 
STOKELY CARMICHAEL, MR, CHARLES EVERS, MISSISSIPPI 
FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY, DELTA MINISTRY and THE 
MADISON COUNTY MOVEMENT. 


This march will be a massive public indictment and protest of the failure of 
American society, the Government of the United States asd the state of Mississippi 
to "Fulfill These Rights, '' We are all aware that Mississippi is symbolic of every 
evil that American Negroes have long endured. James Meredith returned to Miss- 
issippi to confront the problems of fear and political disenfranchisement that 


have plagued black Americans of this State. Mississippi's reply to Meredith's 


witness was a blast from a 16 guage shotgun. Decent Americans will not allow 
this march for freedom and justice to end here, 

We are determined that James Meredith's pilgrimage and wounds will not have 
been in vain. Hence, we dedicate ougselves to the fulfillment of these rights; 


We calli upon the President of the United States to: 


1, Send voting examiners into all 600 Deep South counties to register 
disenfranchised Negroes, Only thus will ballots instead of buckshot become the 


voice of the South, The responsibility of the President does not end there, We 


further declare it to be incumbent upon him to establish machinery to make 
certain that the ballots are counted honestly in order to eliminate fraud. It is 
further necessary that registrars be mobile in order to reach citizens on the 


plantations often unable to register, 


2. The President must order the Department of Justice, the FBI 
and U. S. Marshals to actively enforce existing federal law to protect the rights 


of all zAmericans, 
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3. The President must strengthen the Civil Rights Bill of 1966, press 


for its enactment and thorough enforcement. It should be amended to provide 
for automatic application of its jury provisiions in the state courts of the South 
and to place Negroes on juries in proportion to their number, Moreover, Negroes 


who are illiterate because they have been denied an education in most Southern 


communities must not be further deprived of their right to serve on juries, The 


Bill must be amended cp to extend Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to 
State and local governments so that Negro policemen and state patrolmen be 
employed to protect all Americans instead of standing by while a sniper strikes 
down James Meredith, 

4, An adequate budget must be proposed by the President and enacted 
by Congress in order to bring black people of the Northern city ghettoes and 


Southern rur.ai districts into the making of their own destinies. 


But, most improtant of all--the President of the United States who is charged with 


the duty of enforcing the laws of the United States, must enforse those laws 


justly and impartially for all men, 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: (6/10/66) 


Led by CORE National Director, Floyd McKissick, 300 protestors from all 
over the country left the small Mississippi town of Como this morning to continue 
their march from Memphis to Jackson, Mississippi. 


Continuing their trek down the route laid out by James Meredith before he was 
brutally shot down Monday, they are encountering difficulties from the State High- 
way Patrol, Their antipathy toward the marchers blatantly obvious, the police are 
obstructing more than protecting the Civil Rights protestors. 


Exhibiting great discourtesy and general nastiness the patrolmen are increasing 
their harassment by not permitting cars, even those carrying food and water, to go 
near the march, Representatives of the press are also being pushed and shoved 
around and not allowed to get a full coverage of the events. 


Jo Freeman 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPL FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: (6-10-66) _ 
MEMORIAL FOR PHIPPS 
Today the Freedom Marchers paused in their trek to Jackson to hold a Memorial 
Service in honor of Armistead Phipps, who died yesterday from the walk, the hot 
sun, and fifty-five years of a segregated Mississippi life. The two hundred fifty 
marchers, who come from as near as Mississippi and Alabama and as far as Cal- 
ifornia and Canada, turned off the highway to the grounds of the North Panola High 
School, which Floyd McKissick of CORE called an apt symbol of what the march 
was aimed against. He added that all Phipps wanted was to march one day for his 
freedom and that one was his last day on earch, 

Reverend Abernathy of SCLC, calling Mississippi ‘This scared segregated 
ground, " said that Mr. Phipps died for America as much as the boys dying in Viet- 
Nam and that he deserved burial in the Arlington National Cemetery as much as 
they did. 

Earlier the marchers had left Como, Mississippi, to marieh five miles to 
Sardis, where they stopped at 12:15 for lunch at St. Mathew‘s Missionary Baptist 
Church. Mr. McKissick complained to Charles Snodgrass, administrative assist- 
ant of the State Higfivay Patrol, that the State Police were verbally abusing the 
marchers. Snodgrass said that there would be no further cursing so long as the 


marchers remained non-violent, He was given an assurance by Mr. McKissick 


- that the behavior of the marchers has been and will continue to be non-violent, 


942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (6/10/66): 


Participation by local people from towns along the line of the Meredith Freedom 
March to Jackson, Mississippi, is of vital importance in helping free the Negro 
from fear, the Rev. Ralph Abernathy declared tonight, June 10, in Batesville, 
county seat of Panola County, Mississippi. 

Rev. Abernathy made the statement on the grounds of St. Paul's Church where 
the 300 marchers from all parts of the country will spend the night. 

He congradulated the marchers for their calmness under provocation--once in 
the morning shortly after leaving Como, Mississippi, where they suffered verbal .. 
abuse from State Troopers as they sought to get in and out of cars which were to 
take them to rest rooms and a second time in the afternoon when they paused for 
five minutes for water in a peach orchard and were ordered off the private property. 

Later in an interview with a BBC correspondent, Rev. Abernathy said another 
purpose of the March was "to arouse the conscience of the whole nation. " 

He said participation by white persons was of continuing vital importance in the 
civil rights movement but that the Negro had finally to free himself from fear. 

"An America built on Black Supremacy," Rev. Abernathy declared, “would be 
as sick as an America built on White supremacy. America should be built on the 
fundamental principle of one nation under God with freedom and justice for all. " 

_ Floyd McKissick, national leader of Core, said the March would proceed to 
Jackson and that if the marchers waited for all the money, the endorsements, the 
food, and the tents necessary the movement would never have gotten off the ground. 

“If we wait for everything," Mr. McKissick said, “we'll never get to Jackson. " 


The March, from Como to Batesville, a distance of 15 miles, began at 9:12 a.m. 


and ended at 5:40 in unusually.cool weather. 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
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942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR'IMMEDIATE RELEASE: (6/10/66) 


At.8:00.a.m., June ll, 1966, 500 Americans will leave Batesville, Mississippi 
continuing their march in protest of the shooting of James Meredith and the con- 
tinued degradation of the American Negrou: At 7:00 a.m. ; June ll, 1966, the Ku 
Klux Klan will begin a march from Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, protesting the 
Meredith Mississippi Freedom March. The Klan will parade down Route 40, arriv- 
ing in Baltimore, Maryland, at 3:30 p.m. They will be marching down Baltimore's 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the heart of that city's largest Negro ghetto. An uncon- 
firmed report has i that they will continue on to Washingto and the White House, 
there to picket to show their disapproval of the American Negro’ 8 struggle for his 
freedom. The old song asks, "Which side are you on?" _Spoasars of the Mississippi 
| March. Strongly BEBE that their, ‘fellow. Americans clearly demonstrate their answer 
by joining the Mississippi March or, if this is not possible, by further supporting 
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them, and the. cause, i9f, freedom. Corte. the lines are clearly drawn. 
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MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith. Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (6/11/66) 


Fifteen Negroes of both sexes were registered -- one 106 years of 
age -- and 48 more were lined up outside the Panola County Registrar's 
Office when the Meredith Mississippi Freedom March left Batesville, Miss. 
early this afternoon. 

L. Lee Fondren, 106, born on a plantation and now living with his 
children and grandchildren outside Batesville, was lifted up above the 
crowd of 250 marchers after he stepped out into the square. He was resound- 
ingly cheered. 

Mr. Fondren was regist;ered by Ike Shankle, Registrar and Circuit 
Clerk, who had eastier recorded Sam Flower, 78, Batesville, the first to 
register. 

Dr. Robert Greene, Director, Citizenship Education Program, SCLC, 
stated: “If they remove Negroes from their jobs or plantations because they 
registered to vote, we will turn this march around/and come back." 
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PRESS BRIEF 
L. Today, June ll, at 6:30 a.m. , marchers left their beds to regroup in Batesville, 


Mississ:ppi, where the Meredith Mississipp: Freedom March halted last night. 

2. At 8:00 a.m. the long March will begin toward Jackson, led by Dr. Robert 
Green of the Southern Christian Lesiiovatiith Conference, Mr. Herbert Callender 
of the Congress of Racial Equality, and Mr. George Raymond of the Mississippi 
Freeécm Democratic Party. 

Ko Today will be the first day's operation of the Spectacular Task Force, . 
group of workers from SCLC, CORE, SNCC, and the MFDP, who will be attempting 
a radically new technique of organization. As the March progresses, the Task 
Force will move ahead of the line of march to organize Negroes in the local com- 
munities in an effort to implement a part of the demands made by the nisiaiebal Spe- 
cifically, they will attempt f.rst to mobilize the people into a united whole, then 


to register them to vote, and, finally, to persuade them to join.the marchers in 


their witness for freedom. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Penetration in depth of off-the -highway Mississippi 
communities as well as towns along the line of march will be 
carried out today (June 11) by the Spectacular Task Force, a 
group of workers from SCLC, CORE, SNCC, and the MFDP. 

The main body of the Meredith Mississippi Freedom 
March, which broke camp in Batesville, Miss., this morning, 
is now in its sixth day with volunteers and organization 
members arriving in increasing numbers from all parts of the 
U.S. eeee twenty-five states, Washington, D.¥., and Toronto, 
Canada were represented yesterday. 

The sekeeted group of workers, fanning out in 
automobiles, will encourage rural residents to exercise their 
right to register to vote and then to join the line of march 
as a witness to themselves and to the nation of their 
emancipation from pressure and fear. 

Today's march will concentrate on Batesville itself, 
county seat of Panola county, in an effort to implement voter 
registration now. The march will then proceed towards Jackson. 

Dr. Robert Greene of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, Herbert Callender of the Congress of “Neacial 
Equality, and George Raymond of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party are today's leaders of the Freedom Marche 
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MEREDITH ?4:SS1SSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 tAississippi Blvd... 


| 942-0445 AY 942-9308 
“Pon Smith, Directer «2 cublic’Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ( 6/11/66) 


At 4:00 p.m. , Sunday, June 12, 1966, a mass meetitig will be held at the Pen- , 


tacostal Temple of the Church of God at 229 So. Wellington in Memphis , Tennesse: 
to demonstrate support for the purposes of the Meredith Mississippi Freedom 
March. The featured speakers will be Glouster Kern, the ,ggal Secretary of the 
NAACP from Washington D.C. , and Cecil Moore, the President of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the NAACP, perhaps the most militant, the most activist : chapter 

in America. 

Mr. Kern and Mr. Moore hope this meet:ng w.ll effectively stir the local 
community to even further support the marchers in their attempt to bear witness 
for freedom in America. They feel that the shooting of James Meredith proved that 
America, despite the Movement's long struggle, is not yet free. They further 
feel that the presence of 500 marchers in Mississippi proves that the cause of 


freedom cannot be stopped by a shotgun blast. 
a = = = 


MERSDITH ..ISSISSIP?I FRESDOM MARCH 
878 Mississipni Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RSLIASE: (6/14/66) 


This morning, June 14, 1966, some 350 marchers are moving through Yalobusha 
county with hopes of reaching Grenada, Miss., 9 miles to the south, by this 
afternoon. Yalobusha county is perhaps the most threatening in Mississippi. 
ft has long been noted as a hotbed of Ku Kjux Klan activity. Some of them 
must have been quite busy with their paint brushes, for artistic touches 
defaced the scenery everywhere. "KKK" was scrawled in broad white letters 
on the tops of roadside table, trashcans, cement bridzes, and even store fronts. 


The march is presently being led by Floyd B. McKissick, national director 


of the Congress of Racial Equality, who will be joined by his family today. 
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= “MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI MARCH 
878 Mississippi Boulevard | 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


June 15, 1966 


The Meredith Mississippi March today issued a call for volunteers to — 
take part in the walk to Jackson, Mississippi. Despite the high enthusiasm ~ 
of the March, there was an understandable lack of preparatory planning. The 


spontaneous nature of the effort has created a need for professional assistance 


in certain areas. 


Stenographers, Public Relations people and V/riters are greatly needed. 
A procedure has been developed whereby these individuals can March and 


also function in their professional capacities. 


The dynamics of this march is different from other marches. Meredith 
started it alone, hence, organization must develop as it progresses. The 
Headquarters is at the Centenary Methodist Church, 878 Mississippi Boulevard, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Here people come to register, grab a napsack and drive © . 
out to the starting point of the day's trek. 

Every one is invited and the procedure for participating is a very simple 
one. Come to the Church, register, agree to conform to the basic philosophy 
of non-violence of the March, and one is ready to participate. Those who 
are not able to join the March may send their contributions to Meredith 
Mississippi March, Centenary Metindist Church, 878 Mississippi Boulevard, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 
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For Immediate Release (6/15/66) VICTORY IN GRENADA! 
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The Meredith Mississippi Freedom March is radically different from ~ 
previous Civil rights marches in this country. Yesterday that difference es 


paid off. A dynamic and creative combination of mass demonstrations, ; 


\ at 


mass meetings, and intensive grass-roots community organizing produced 


a change in the lives of Grenada, Mississippi citizens. : . a 


As the March approached this small Southern town of 12, 000 scored, ae 


of local Negro people, ae across the fields, from the dusty ey. 
lanes, and from the streets of town, rushed. to join the march. By the. 
time the exuberant crowd reached the center of town, it had tripled in atze. 
This impressive turnout was largely due to the effectiveness of the. 
organizing teams that had been working the area ahead of the March. The 
police guard also tripled ir size, as the crowd gathered in the central — “ 


-pi:za for an afternoon raliv. A spectacular group of speakers, including 
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Martin Luther King, I,., Mr. Floyd McKissick, Dr. Robert Green, 
C:snop Tucker, and Ir. George Raymond addressed the crowd. The 
ccntent of the speeches was a series of demands, including a call for 
Negro voier registrars, night registration, neighborhood and county-wide | 
vegistration centers, and early evening and Saturday registration times. 
As King left the rally to begin negotiations with county officials; large 
numbers of local Negro citizens surged forward to shake his hand. John 
Doar and an unidentified Negro lawyer, both from the Justice Department, 
also attended the negotiations. As the meeting ended, a fopling e elation | 
filled the air. Before the sun set in this small Mississippi county seat, 
every demand had been met. Furthermore, over 175 people had regis- 
tered to vote, with many more still waiting in line. 

But this history-making day produced no ephemeral.victories. Rather \ 
it marked a new beginning. From the fruits of this activity will come 


local, permanent community organizations that will go on to produce ~— 


even greater gains in this struggle for freedom and representation. 
CONT. 2 
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“met with 0 other ¢ March leaders oi Siihioeid: the remainder of the route to 


~ ~ Jackson, J The Marchers are expected to arrive in the e capital on ane 26, 
when there will be: a large rally. Other non-violent activities are being 

: elle for the following day. After the stragedy session, both Dr. King 

: and Mr. McKissick remained in Grenada, staying in the homes of local 
Negro citizens. : 

~ - Brom the excitement. of the events throughout the day, one felt that the 
burden of oppression- -centuries long - -was lifting. However, this time 
of refumph was not without i its contrasts. The cold, silent glares of 

_ Grenada’ 8 white citizenry were felt by everyone. Every business in town 
was closed for rhe duration of the marchers — Police harassment in- 


ne 


creased, with ore lady suffering a bruised arm as a patrolman reached in 
eT eke grabbed her, and told her to 1 move on. Also, during the evening 
pelts , a croup of 70 pecole from Chicago, waiting for buses that had been 
delayed, | were isolatec in the First New Hope Missionary Church. The ~ 
pow er lines to the church had beer cut off, and the bees sat in darkness 
while unicentified cars circled outside. A task force was eglastety sent from 
the cther caurcn, and -ransported the 70 relieved Chicagoans to safety. 
But despite the intimidation cf white Mississippi, this smajl, dusty town . 
has had its Confederate foundations soundly shaken. Grenade County will see 


no return to the fear-imposed serenity of the past. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York,.N.Y. 10038 
| (212) CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


REGISTRATION DAY NETS BIGGEST TOTAL IN SOUTH CAROLINA COUNTY 

Kingstree, S. C., June 10, 1965--CORE's Registration Day in Williamsburg County, 
June 7, netted according to the registration board's chairman, "the biggest 
single day's figure for Negroes being added to the registration books." 

A total of 118 Negroes wens registered and 91 were rejected, reports 
James McCain, director of CORE's statewide voter registration drive. 

"Of the 550 persons who converged on Kingstree for Registration Day, over 
half already had registered. But they brought other who had not. After an 
hour and a half of instruction at Bethel AME Church, those who had not previously 
registered went to the courthouse. 

"To our surprise, there were six registrars there to process applications. 
Previously, there never had been more than three. Also, the registrars were more 
courteous than usual and the processing of applications went faster. 

"We feel the Registration Day in Kingstree was a great success in terms of 
the willingness of so many to absent themselves fron their farms at this time 
of year and to mobilize for this occasion.” 

During the first month of CORE's statewide campaign, 1,460 Negroes have been 
registered in the first, second and sixth Conaresstounl Districts. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
: | (212) CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


FARMER ATTENDS FUNERAL OF SLAIN NEGRO DEPUTY 


Varnado, La., June 10, 1965--CORE National Director James Farmer flew here on ) 


June 9 to attend the funeral of O'Neal Moore, the Negro deputy sheriff who was | 
murdered while on patrol doty a week ago. While Farmer was on the speakers 
platform, he did not participate in the program since Mrs. Moore had requested 
that there be no civil rights activity at the funeral. 

The day after the slaying, Farmer issued a public statement: "Let there be no 
mistake; this is a racial killing in respons¢ to our demands for an increased 
Negro police force in Bogalusa (about seven miles south of Varnado.) Once again 
the racist had made his bloody reply. 

“CORE will not be intimidated and stands ready with all its resources to 
back the Bogalusa Civic and Voters League in its drive for dignity and civic 
freedom in Louisiana. We extend our deepest sympathy to the family of martyr 
O'Neal Moore and our prayers for the successful recovery of Mr. Creed Rogers." 

Roger, Washington Parish's only other Negro deputy sheriff, was shot in 
the shoulder at the same time Moore was killed. The two Negro men had been 
hired a year ago despite protests by the Klan, which is strong in Washington 
parish. Ernest McElveen, a white employee of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
was arrested an hour after the shooting. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 ; 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATT: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


CORE PICKETS MARYLAND UNIVERSITY GRADUATION EXERCISES 


College Park, Maryland, June 10, 1965--Suburban Washington CORE picketed the 
graduation exercises on June 5 at the University of Maryland "because we feel 
that the university ‘epitomizes a state system of education which is unequal sas 
discriminatory." So stated Michael Tabor, chairman of the group in an open letter 
to Wilson Elkins, president of the college. A postscript made clear that the 
picketing was not directedagainst Vice President Humphrey, chief speaker at the 
ceremony. 

Specific accusations against the university, as summarized in the letter to 
Elkins are: “there are no full time Negro teachers among the College Park faculty 
of 3,000; there are no Negroes occupying full-time, white collar positions on 
administrative, clerical and professional] levels; fraternities, many of which 
occupy houses built and paid for by federal and state funds have no Negro members 
and potential Negro graduate students, thinking of coming to the university, 
only have to inquire about availability of off-campus housing before they reject 
the university as a possibility." 

The letter suggests “that the university start an exchange program with its 
sister, primarily Negro state universities, so that Negro faculty can cétioh at 


College Park." 
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RE-Congeress of Racial Equality 
38 Eark Kow, New York, N.Y, 10026 
(212) CC 7-6270 
ATTN: Jim zreck or Val Coleman 


FCR i111 DIATE KELEAS® 


ARREST 526 It IzEk CP SCECCL DEMCNSTRATICIS 


Chicago, I1l., June 17, 1955-<A total of 52€ demonstrators, incluci” 
CO National Director James Farmer, Dick Gregory and a number of 
ministers, were arrested during a week of protest action over the 
reappointment for a four-year term of School Superintendent Ben jariz: 
‘illis. Locally, as well as mationally, Willis has become a symbol 
for de facto school segregation, 

“The time may soon come when we'll have to organize a Freedom 
hide from Selma, Alabama to Chicago, Illinois,“ Farmer said at a 
rally on June 11 just prior to his arrest, host of the arrests oce- 
curred at the corner of State and I‘aijison, where demonstrators sat 
dowm over refusal of police to let them complete their marches to 
City Hall in the strset rather than on the sidewalk, The demonstré< 
tions were sponsored by a joint committee including Chicago CCR, 
ARREST 12 CORE SIiT-I") RS Jit SUPERIFTEVPDsr T's Crrics 
Springfield, l’ass., June 17, 1965--Twelve members of Springfield 
CCRZ, including its chairman, Cscar Bright and its vice-chairman, 
Benjamin Swan, who were sitting-in at the office of School Supér- 
‘intendent Joseph i‘cCook were carried out of the building and arrest¢ 
Following the arrests, Bright said that the protest action was 


“only the first of several" planned t° protest de facto school scge 


regation in this westeml assachusetts community, 
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CCitus = Comgress of Racial Zquali*: 
38 Fark Row, Few York, B.Y. LOCC 
(212) CC 76270 

ATT: Val Coleman or Jim icc 


UTILITY'S HIRING FCLICY CHANGE EMDS CCRE CAI FAIGT! 

Syracuse, I'.Y¥., June 17, 1965--ifiagara I ohawk Fower Co., chief 
target of the recent CCRE-SiiCO Freedom Ride Forth, from Selma to 
Syracuse, has adopted a new hiring policy and Syracuse CCE has 
ended its intensive two-month action campaign which was marked 
by sit-ins, a stall-in and a jail-in, 

“After two years of refusing to acknowledge that it had a i 
problem in employment practices, Niagara Mohawk Sewer Co, has in 
the past eight weeks tripled the Negro representation in its work 
force," said a statement issued by Syracuse CCR following a series 
of negotiating sessions, "Niagara i’ ohawk further has agreed to 
make a report to the l’ayor's Commission on Human Rights in six 
months on the success of its new hiring practices toward achieving, 
in the words of the I‘ayor's Commission's report, 'racial balance in 
the company approximate to that in the population of theSyracuse 
area, ' 

“CCR hopes that Uiagara | ohawk's progress in achieving this 
"racial balance! will be evident sufficiently at the end of the 
six month period to preclude the need of renewed direct action at 
that time," 

A leaflet headed “CCRE's Victory and ‘ihat it feans to You,” 
which was distribu ed throughout the legro community, points out 
that "if all the businesses and industries in Syracuse had the 
same percentage of Negro employees (as Niagara lohawk promises to 

have within six months), there would be no shortage of good jobs 


for Negroes here in Syracuse, This is our goal: that all business- 


es in Syracuse follow suit,” eas 
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CCRE-Congress of Racial «quality 
38 Yark Row, Kew York, N.Y. 10038 
: (212) CC 7=6279 
PCR DT £DIATZ R2ZLZAS 3 ATT: Jim ieck or Val Coleman 


250 CCRe SU i ER T ALUZES IM TERE SCUTBER STAT 2S 
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Waveland, iiss,, June 1/7, 1965--Following a foureday training secs- 
sion here, some 250 CCRE volunteers set out for their summer assign 
ments in Lovisiana, Florida and South Carolina, f[tost of them wlil 
be in Louisiana, working in 21 parishes in the 4th, 5th and ¢th 
congressional districts on voter registration, participation in 
farmers elections and implementation of the civil rights and antieg 
poverty laws. 

"The program in each city and parish will be shped by the neccs 
and wishes of the people who Live in them," Explained Ronnie i oore, 
director of the Louisiana project, The volunteers in South Caroline 


and northwest Florida will be working primarily on voter registratio 


CCR SiORK eR ARRESTED Il ATTS:LPT TC TEST 2cSTAURALT 
lorton, iiss., June 17, 1965--CCiE Task Force ‘lorker George Raymond, 


a leader of the recent Freedom larch in Rankin County, was arrested 


on Jure 16 as he led some 30 high school students to test a local 
restaurant, A local policeman, with gun drawn, knocked down five 
of the students and dispersed the group, An arrest warrant was 


issued for Charles Currier, CORE photographer who took pictures 


of the incident, 


FAR i EROTZSTS U.S. i ARSHALS* YARTICIZ ATIC Il! JACKSCl! ARRESTS 


Jackson, liss., June 1/7, 1965--The participation of four U.S. 
marshals, headed by Jack Stuart, in the mass arrests of freedom 
marchers on June 15 drew a strong protest from CCRz lational Directc 
James Farmer, 

“This action by federal officials is all the more shocking in 


that the march vas directed against the liississippi legislature's 


contrived effort to subvert the pending federal voting rights bill,” 


ae 


Farmer said in a wire to President Johnson, 
A total of 727 marchers, including numerous CCRE members, were 
arrested as they attempted to march on the State Capitol June 14, 


15 and 16, Sponsoring the marches is the l ississippi Freedom 


Democratic Ilarty, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality © «© | 


38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 : 7 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


CORE FIELD SECRETARY FASTS FOR A WEEK ON PICKET LINE 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 24, 1965 -- Louis Smith, western CORE field 


secretary, recently concluded a one-week fast on a picket line in 

front of the newest and largest Thriftimart supermarket on West 

Centinela Boulevard. 

| His fast was supported with round-the-clock picketing by members 
and friends of Los Angeles CORE. The store is open twenty-four haurs — 

a day and Smgth left the picket line only for periodic rest periods 

and overn{ght sleep. 

In mid-May, Smith led a picket line at the Thriftimart supermarket 
in Santa Ana, the first civil rights demonstration in that stronghold 
of ultra-rightist organizations. 

“Our only aim at this time is to bring about face-to-face 
discussions with Thriftimart executives with a view toward ending the 
‘company’s discriminatory employment policy against Negroes and 
Mexican Americans," said the CORE group's chairman, Don Smith (no 
relation to Louis). He said the next step would be an attempt to get 
a city ruling against spending of welfare money in stores with biased 
hiring policy. The campaign by Los Angeles CORE and the United Civil 
Rights Committee against Thriftimart Supermarkets started over a year 


ago. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
| (212) CO 7-627C ) : 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE : ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


MOTORCADE, MARCH COMMEMORATE TRIPLE MURDER 


Philadelphia, Miss., June 24, 1965 -- A motorcade from Meridian on June 20 


and a 12-mile march to the ruins ‘of Mount Zion Baptist Church the fol- 
lowing day commemorated the nocturnal murder a year ago of James Chaney, 
Andrew Goodman and Michael Gibiiawone . 

It was on a journey to investigate the church burning that the 
three civil rights workers were arrested on a traffic charge and 
released late at night for capture by the assassins. The man who made 
the arrest a year ago, Deputy Cecil Price, policed both the motorcade - 
and the march. 

Speaking at the church ruins at the conclusion of the motorcade, 
CORE National Director James Farmer urged: “register to vote, back the 
Freedom Democratic Party and don't get weary." Both Chaney and 
Schwerner had been CORE Task Force workers; Goodman, a student volunteer. 

The following day, as some 50 marchers passed the Neshoba county 
courthouse, where there were some 100 onlookers, “the silence was so 
pronounced that the clicking of newsmen's camera shutters could clearly 
be heard,” according to one newspaper report. At the church ruins, 

Rev. Clint Collier, a CORE member and a leader of the march pointed 
out that two-thirds of the marchers were "men, women and children from 
Neshoba county and this shows that people here are awakening to the 


need for action to get their civil rights." 


Slain Men's Parents Accept Gandhi Award 


New York, N.Y., June 24 -- Mrs. Fannie Chaney, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Goodman, and Nathan Schwerner, on behalf of their dead sons, accepted 
CORE'’s 1964 Gandhi Award at a memorial meeting here on June 21. 


page 2 


In presenting the award, CORE National Director James Farmer 
voiced confidence that ultimately, the three men would not have died 
in vain but he expressed dismay at the pace of progress in the year 
following the murder. The Gandhi Award is presented annually to 


"those individuals who do the most to improve race relations through 


direct, nonviolent methods." 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 © 
(212) CO 7-6270 : 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


WEEK'S SUSPENSION OF COP HIGHLIGHTS DRIVE FOR CIVILIAN BOARD 


Newark, N.J., Jume 24 -- A one-week suspension of Patrolman Henry 


Martinez over the fatal shooting of Lester Long,Jr., a Negro, highlighted’ 


CORE‘s campaign here and in other cities for a civilian review board. 
The suspension was effected June 17 by Mayor Hugh Addonizio after 

Newark-Essex CORE had announced a mass protest march on City Hall. 

In rescinding the suspension a week later following picketing of 

City Hall by policemen supporting Martinez, the mayor explained: 

"The suspension of Patrolman Martinez was prompted by community tensions 

and the clear threat of riot and bloodshed which arose out of allegations 

that Long was shot because he was a Negro." 


Prompting the statement, apparently, was the recollection that 


last summer's New York riots were set off largely by the city's failure 


to suspend Lieutenant Thomas Gilligan pending an investigation of 


the fatal shooting of James Powell, a Negro youth. Demonstrations for | | 


a civilian review board in New York are continuing. 


In Newark, following the reinstatement of Martinez, the CORE group 
is pressing its campaign for a civilian review board with nightly 


street rallies to be climaxed by a march on City Hall. 


Pickets Protest Mild Penalty for Guilty Cops 
Washington, D.C., June 24 -- Washington CORE picketed the first precinct 


here protesting a police trial board's "trivial" penalty for two police 
men in the false arrest of two Negro brothers, Marshall and Lewis Mills. 
The two policemen - Donald Griffin and Walter Franek - were each 
fined $100. 
Hit 
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Jume 29, 1965 


ssidibeax Advert sement Department. x 
wo Avenue NN 


Class 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


We have enclosed three classified ads totaling 
34 lines which we wish inserted in your issue of 
July 10th. Please send us an invoice together with 
"tear Bheets" as soon as the ads appear. Afcording 
to the rates 30. us, 70¢ per line, the total 


cost will be 
a. $0) 


very truly yours, 


Clora Coleman ) 
Administrative Assistant 


cC/ap 


JULI pres 


Fund Reising Associate and treinee: Leading civil rights organiza- 
tion. Plan and implement various fund raising projects under di- 
rection of department head. Ability to meet and work with public, 
coordinate fund raising projects, represent director whdn nec~- | 
essary. Reliability and honesty essential. 

Salary $4400 « $9000 depending upon experience. 


Send Resume: Box 51, Peck Slip Post Office 


New York, New York 10038 


Re ay a ry. 
PPE tne | 


Fund Bashing Director; Direct fund raising for leading civil 
rights orgeénization. Must have thorowgh knowledge of solicitation’ 


through direct mail, Special projects, foundations, unions and 
similar sources. Ability to develop an pn-gging fund raising 
program. Administrative ekills essential. 

Salary $7500 - $10,500 

Send Resume ~ Box 51, Peck Slip Post Office 


New Yerk, New York 10038 


Hl ines 


Public Relation Directer; Leading Civil Rights Organization. 
Ability to develop and implement all phases of National Public 


Relatiors program an/interpret the organization in person an/ 
in writing. Administrative skills necessary. Experience with 
all phases of communication media. 

Salary $7500 « $10,500 

Send Resume ~- Box 51, Peck Slip Post Office 


New York, New York 10038 


NATIONAL CORE 
35 Park Row 
New York ? N oY » LOO 35 May 20 > 19 55 


JOB DESCRIPTION PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Tne essential nature of the job is to project throush all forms of public 
media an accurate and affivmative imaze of CORE, >oth at the national and. 
local level. 


I: ovde. to do this, it is essential that the Public Nelations Directo ‘ave 
a tnorougn knowledze and a commlete comiltinent to CORE. Included must ve an 
understanding of CORE's chancing arature and its sole in the civil rights 
movement. For example, the commnications recia must be seen as an aim cf 

a civect attion »progran, and can serve to saguify and iacvease the power cf 
CORE action »prograus. Because of this role of the commuiications meaia in 
COX procran, it is impovtant that the Pullic Relations Director be a 
of narticinvating in the plantins and develomaent nvos:-an. 


The person must have a ‘mowledze of CORE both at the national and local level 
of othe: civil rights grovns and coriunications nedia. 


Snecificallyy the person must be able to vork with the various comuicatious 


media in order to gain accurate, cammvenerasive, on-joing, and favorazle coverage 


Further, tne pevson must ve able to maintain contact with the majo> media, 
write oackgrvound statements for the media, prepare press ~eleases and fact 
sheets, a.vange for o.ress conferences and press covevaze. In addition, the 
persoi must be able to sevviece and advise vavicus CONE officers, officials and 
n-ojects as to tne public relations program anc 1e1’%s cove.aze and must also 
ve capasle of preparing smeeches, statenents, and vnasers for CORE officers 
and officials. 


Tne pevson :1st be able to »orexvare aad assist in »vepavias of pamphlets, and/ 
or supervise the nrepavation of paaphlets, vrochvres, leaflets, throw-aways, 
etc. J: ovdexr to do this, tne sersoni aust know and understand COR in its 
p.ocven and its policy. In adiition, he must have techitcal skills relatiasz 
to vrepavation of aterials, layout design, weiting, aad eciting. 


The  ,evsou must ve avle to intemmret CORE fn writing and in nevson, ia nuolic 
and in vvivate, to ovgeniczaticas and to individvals within the movement and 
witnout. 


Tue vevson rust nave adwunistrative skills in orde. to operate effectively 
the aepa.;tment «yhich he heacs. Tue P.3lic iislations Devartnent currently 
cousists of a »unolic relations assistant and the COtilator iditor. The 
former sexvices wsacio, TV and cope neyspavers aid dvepaves material for 
Farmer's weel:ly colurn aud news confereaces. The latter edits the CCiElatozr, 


nrevares the weekly news sla anc assists in tie preparation of pamphlets 
and  d-ochnures. 


The person must be able both to develon and immlenent a national pvuvbdlic 
relations nrogran, as well as to assist cnapter and regional organization in 


developing and implenenting public relations prosrai. Further, the person must. 
have the ability and exnerience to contridoute to development and invlementation 


of national program and to work in effective coorcination with other depart- 
ments and office:i’s of COR. 


The salavy range will be .;7,500 - 510,590, depending upon training and 
OSES LEUCE « 


The Associate Director of the Or: anizaton Departme.ut will be respoiusivle for 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
36 Park Row 

New York, New York 10033 
May 26, 1965 


Associate Director, Department of Organization 


fulfilli. the cuties of the Director of the Departmeit curis. his absence. 
This wiil i::cluce the ,eneral supervisiou of all field operatiois coi.cuctec 


~“y Natioral CORE, 


He will have an inportazt role -in the cevelopwuei:t ai:c it 


pleae.tatio.. of CORE's procrau soth North auc South. He woulc cirect a 
staff of avout 2U fiel« secretaries, 50 tas: force workers, anc numerorvs 
volurteers, plus the staff of the Or;anuizatiou Departwent in the Natioual 
Office. He will ve responmsicle for assisuins staff to various CORE re:ions 
Aalictaini.: files ai.c reports o.. chapter a.c project pre: rans. He must 
aaiatai:. cuc etary cci:trol over fielc operatioius . Acditio.:ally, he will be 
respoisicle for the or: anizatio.: ae Gevelopaent of CORE chapters throu7h- 
out the cou.try. This itecluces receivi:y: 
wauizius of .ew chapters a:ic the .iaisitenaace, servici:s, afiiliatior a:c¢/or 


cisaffiliatio: of chapters. 


anc maki:« cecisiors o:. the or- 


He will, in the a»se..ce of the LDepart.uei:t 
Director, .e.the staff officer aic .aatie fii.al recomue..catio's to the Natio:.al 


Director, Associate Natioual Director, or the National Actio.. Cou.icil on 
pro_raa, acguisitiouw of perso...el a.<c the functionin: of chapters. 


Salary Ran: e: 


$5,560 to $$,CCG0 


Congress of wvacial Ecuality 
35 Park Row 

New You 30, N. Y. 

May 26, 1965 


bh oer ee See 


Assistant Director for Program and 


were 
=. -- 


————_- sO — 


The Assistant Director for Program and Training will have the responsibility 
of preparing programmatic materials for chapters. He will be expected to 
develop specific programs which can be adapted to chapters throughout the. 
country. These programs should be geared toward the major areas of emphasis 


within CORE, such as housing, education, employment, etc. 


The Assistant for Program and Training will be respsnsible for setting up 
training; programs in each CORE region. These training programs should 
reflect not only the direction of CORE as seen from the National Office, 
but should reflect the actual needs of the chapters. Training should involve 
staff members as well as chapter members, and should draw on persons know- 
ledseable in the various fields cf interest in which CORE is involved. The 
Assistant for Program and Training will be under the direct supervision of 


the Director or Acting Director of the @rganization Department. 


Salary range: $5,500 - $3,000 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL ECUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10032 
May 26, 1965 


FIELD SECRETARY 


The duties and responsibilities of CORE Field Secretaries will vary somewhat 
depending upon their assignment. In general they must have a knowledge of 
community organization, the operation of political power structures in local 
communities, a knowledge of CORE - its program and its policies, a commit- 
ment to the Movement and to the principles of non-violent direct action. A 
list of some of the basic duties and responsibilities of Field Secretaries 
follows: 


Advise affiliated and unaffiliated chapters. 

Coordinate activities among the achpters. 

Help chapters develop sound programs, organization and leadership. 
Interpret National policies to the chapter and the community. 

Represent National CORE's views in the area of his jurisdiction. 

Help to organize and conduct training conferences and workshops. 

Help chapters develop broader bases, particularly in Negro ghettoe: 

Help chapters develop sound, democratic internal structure, 

Submit regular field and expense reports to the Regional Director 
of National Office. 


WOcwt aU & wh = 


Salary Range: $4,300 to $6,700. 


By, 


oi FUND RAISING ASSCCIATE and TRAINEE 


J 
tw. 


1. THE JOB 


he position is in the Fund Raising Department of CORE and will deal 
primarily with fund-raising for National CRE and fund raisin; projects 
with CORE Chapters and friends under the supervision of tne Depart- 
ment's Divecto:. Both directly for National CORE and in cooneration wita 
chapters and friends, the fund»raisei will have to prepave, plan, 
develop and implement various types of enefits - viz., concerts, 
theatre parties, dances, art shows, dinners, house parties, etc. Wnaile 
most of the work will be in direct fund raising, special benefits and. 
divect solicitations, some work will be in the related areas of mail 
appe4.ls, public relations and servicing of CORE chapters in regard to 
fuyd raising. 


2.|__ UALIFICATIONS 


While it would be desirable that the fund raiser have sooth kaowledge of 
and experience with CORE at the chaptey and/or national level, as well 
as deronstrated campetence and experience in fund raising of tne type(s) 
/ desezibea above, we recognize that the huiber of such persons is few 
and their availability raze. Therefore we will evalvate each candidate 
in lizht of the degzee to which he or she meets the avove standard. a 
Relevant to the assessment of a candidate's cuvalifications will be: 
Knowledge of and experience with CORE nationally aac/or Locally; 
competence and experience in fvnd raising; potential for increasing 

his os hev fund -vaising capabilities; ability to work with relatively 
little supervision; reliability and nonesty in the tandlins and the 
accounting of moneys; ability to meet and work with peovle and to present 
an accurate and affi.mative picture of CORE. As part of the candidate's 
sualifications in fund raising, previous work with such groups as the 
press, voluiteer crovps, sponsors committees, city officials, business 
supplier, etc., would be desirable. ) 


3. STATUS 


The salavy and status - fund ~aisin; trainee or fund vaising associate - 
will depend vpon the candidate's experience and demonstrated competence, 
as well as CORE's needs. The salary ranges are hetween $4,4CC anc $9,C00 
per year. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10032 
May 26, 1965 


FUND RAISING DEPARTMENT HEAD 


The essential job of the func raising department,and thus of its director , 
is to raise, on an on-going basis, the necessary funds to operate CORE. 


CORE has principally raised its funds from four sources: from direct mail 
solicitations, from special fund raising, from within the CORE organiza- 
tion, and from foundations, unions and similar sources. The person ghoulc 
have in-depth knowledse and experience in at least one of these areas, is 
well as acquaintance with the other areas. Due to the pecullar and parti- 
cular nature of CORE and its fund raising problems, the person should live 
general experience in yvorkirg with non-taz~-eremp® ovygeniaations, more par- 
ticularly experience working with civil rights groups, and specifically 
if possible) knowledge of and experience with CORE. 


Direct mail solicitation involves the selection and/or development of 
appropriate lists; writing of and/or having copy written for the appeal 
letter, the reply envelope anc the mailing envelope; selection anc securing 
of an appropriate and effective signatory; supervision of the logistics of 
coordinatiou of the production and procurement of the various parts of this 
tightly-kuit ana demanding process. Direct mail solicitation has also in- 
cluded hancliug of holiday cards. 


special func raising involves a variety of projects (in New York City ane 
outsice) including running of benefit programs - theatre parties, cocktail 
parties, art shows, special benefit performances, etc. In order to do this, 
the specific event must be selectec, the people to participate in it en- 
gagec, the people to assist in "“selling’’ it solicited and coordinated, the 
event suitably publicized anc sold, anc acequate supervision and coordina- 
tion of these activities, ai, if necessary, staff assistance offerec for 
their implementation. 


Money within the CORE organization is raisec fron the regular 10% chapter 
payment to national CORE, as well as by various special projects: viz., 
Associate Memvership drives, joint special func raising projects, special 
fund raisiug projects for national CORE or one of its projects. The func 
raising department must offer assistance and advice to the chapters in 
orcer to aic them in increasing their general income, both for the sake of 
their own program and as a means to increase national CORE's share. This 
source of increased financial support is of utmost importance and must be 
developed further in the iamediate future. The department head should be 
able to supervise these activities, as well as participate in the develop- 
ment and implementation of such a fund raising program. 

5 
Fund raising from foundations and unions has been a part of CORE's general 
efforts for some time, but needs now to be considerably increased. The 
department head must be able to prepare and/or direct the preparation of 
grant requests, 


seek out new and additional sources of such funds, work with foundations ai:d 
unions in acquiring such funds. This, as well as other forms of fund raising, 
requires the ability to make effective personal and written presentations. 


The person must have administrative skills in order to effectively supervise, 
direct, and coordinate these various activities, and the sizable departmental 
staff including the stencil department. 


The person must be able to so develop and plan a fund-raising program so as to 
provide as even as possible a flow of money throughout the year to effectively 
utilize staff time and volunteer services. Also, the person must be able to 
secure those additional funds necessary in times of emergency or crisis. 


The person must be able to deal with the various state and municipal agencies 
which are concerned with and gupervise fund raising activities. 


The person should be able to work with the communications media in order to 
secure public service time and other services in connection with fund appeals, 
as well as work in close cooperation with the Public Relations Department of 
CORE « 


The person must be able both to develop and implement a national fund raising 
program as well as assisting the chapters in the development and implementation 


of such @ progran. | 


As an increasing area of fund raising attention for CORE, the person must be 
able to develop and implement a major fund raising program to operate: within the 
Negro community. 


Further, the person must have the ability and experience to contribute to the 
development and implementation of the n&tional program of CORE and to work in 
effective coordination with other departments and officers of CORE. 


The salary range will be $7,500 - $10,500, depending upon training and- experience. 


The following ie an edited version of CORE's Louisisna WATS 

(Wide Area Telephone Service) Heport, June 28 - July 4, 1965, At 
least twice each day, CONE weeiees thmenghout Loulidens exe cuntectes 
by the state project office ini Baton Rouge. In editing these reports, 
the only attempt made was to eliminate repetition, while trying to 
give to the reader some sense of the day to day life of CORE*s program, 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.¥. 30038 
| (212) ©07-6270 
FOR RE ATTN: Jim Peck or Vai Coleman 


FARMER TAXES THE STAND TO DISCUSS "DEACONS" 


New York, N.Y., July 15, 1965--«James Farmer, National Director of CORE, 


spoke out this week in defense of the Lovisiana-based "Deacons for 
Defense and Justice" organization--<2 group of Negroes in the South 
who have armed themselves to defend their homes against racist violence, 
‘eiAins in his weekly column, which appears in New York’s Negro weekly, 
THE AMSTERDAM NEWS, Farmer said, in part: 

“Let's get two things straight regarding the Deacons for Defense and 
Justice down in Louisiana. Yes, they tote guns and no, they don't shoot 
first. <A good deal of nonsense has been talked about the Deacons, most 
of it coming from the Southern press - in an effort to discredit CORE, 
the Deacons, and even to justify violent reprisais and assaults from the 
Klan. 

First, a little history - the Deacons were originally formed in 
Jonesboro, Louisiana as a strict and discipiined defense organization, 
They did not and do not seek violence. But an embattled Negro community 
decided it needed to defend itself from the homicidal frenzy of the Kian 
and others in that state. 

Some uninformed people like to compare the Deacons with the Kian and 
that’s stupid. The Deacons don’t lynch, burn, or assault. The Deacons 
don’t ride shotgun in the enemy camp. 

Understand, the Deacons don*t replace legal law enforcement ~ there 
is no such thing as legai law enforcement in much of the South that 
will protect a Negro citizen, 

In fact, there is considerable amount of police complicity with the 
Klan assaults - enough so, that alarmed Negroes, fearful for the lives 


" s*iafe fant ides cmmed., oreanized and walked a beat, MORE 


20 

And I can't blame them, I can't find fault with a man for exercising 
his constitutional right to protect his home, with weapons if necessary. 
Period. | 

I firmly believe that in the search for political, social and human 
tights, non-violence is the only practical mechanism at this moment 
in history. But I believe that when threatened, any man has the right 
to protect his life...retaining of course, the non-violent sndesennels 
inside a non-violent demonstration. 

CORE is in the rights business and the Deacons are in the protecting 
business, I don’t believe in electric chairs, because that is the 
society retaliating violently, but I do believe in the personal right 
to seif-defense and can only work and hope that that right is rigidly 
disciplined through organizations such as the Deacons," 


ALLS SILLS ~ff, 
TEENAMAA rua 


CORE = Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Ye 10038 
: (212) CO 7-6270 
FOR Ii@MEDIATE RELEASE ! ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


VAITS CITIZENS COUN 


Newz York, N.Y., July 15, 196$-<-Efforts to form a Northern version of 

the infamous Southern White Citizens Council were uote here in New York 
| City last week es 27 white zealots met in a German Beer Hall in Brooklyn, 
Unknown to the racists, CORE members and newspaper reporters had 
infiltrated the group. The meeting, which had the usual ludicrous 

group of florid-faced, beer mug-banging bigots, spent a good deal of 

time specifically denouncing CORE and named the "abolition of CORE" 

as one of its primary goals. 

"Every time CORE sticks up its black head," said group leader John 
Sullivan, "a man wearing a William Buckeley for Mayor button should ap- 
pear," 

Shouts of “John Lindsay (Republican-Liberal candidate for N.Y, Mayor) 
is a CORE lover,” and "CORE jerks" spiced the meeting, The meeting was 


held in the Bay Ridge area of Brooklyn, historic center of the pre 


World War II German-‘merican Bund. 


a, 


= Guagtaee of Rackih: Recality 
* po New York, N.Y. 10038 
(22) CO 7-6270 | 
ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


Bogeiusa, Louisfana, July 15, 1965---eitinc days of dramatic marches 
and increasing vactal tension mark this small scuchenctern Louisiana 
city. CORE, through its partner local organizxtiou, the Bogalusa 
Civic and Voters League, has brought the fous of the civil rights 
movement to bear in Bogaiusa, which has a record of unfulfilled 


The BVL-CORE demands, which cover a wide range of civic grievances 
by the Negro community, have been currently rejected cut-of-hand by 


both the city and state administrations, despite the fact that sul- 


1473 9 


eet ee 


stantive agreement was reached on virtually ali issuc: 
months age 

Immediately following the conciliation agreements reached in May, 
Klan terrorism and infiltration of civic government reached its pea 
with the killing of Negro Deputy Sheriff O'Neal Moore---a homicide 
directly attributable to the agreement reached by BVL-CORE and Mayor 
Jesse Cutrer to hire Negro Policemen, Other agreements, now in the 
vestebaslist,-snciuded the elesiag-of-epen -sewage ditches, the installet ic: 
of adequate street lighting, improved postal services, etc, 

James Farmer, CORE National Director, has applauded the BVL rejection 
of Governor MeKeithen’s "30 day cooling off period” as an effort to 
“take from the Negroes of Bogalusa their only weapon---protest---without 
granting or even establishing machinery to grant, a single Negro grievance." 
Mr. Farmer said the protests will continue and added that efforts are 0 
being made to involve President Lyndon Johnson and the federal government 
in this critical confrontation, 


20 

And I can't blame them, I cant find fault with a man for exercising — 
his constitutional right to protect his home, with weapons if necessary. 
Period. 

I firmly believe that in the search for political, social and human 
rights, non-violence is the only practical mechanism at this moment 
in history. But I believe that when threatened, any man has the right 
to protect his life...retaining of course, the non-violent injunction _ 
inside a non-violent demonstration. 

CORE is in the rights business and the Deacons are in the protecting 
business. I don’t believe in electric chairs, because that is the 
scetety retaliating violently, but I do believe in the personal right 
to self-defense and can only work and hope that that right is rigidiy 
disciplined through organizations such as the Deacons," 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212} CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE } ATTN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 
BIGGEST DEMONSTRATION FOR CIVILLAN REVIEW BOARD 


Neward, N.J., July 22, 1965-—-Newark’s biggest demonstration for a police 
civilian review board took place on July 21 when some 3,000 persons 
marched through the downtown area to a rally at Military Park dire 

CORE National Director James Farmer was chief speaker. 

Farmer was under close police protection, since two days before the 
demonstration, an anonymous phone call to the Newark-Essex CORE office 
threatened that if he came to Newark "the trip would be his last one,” 

CORE's local campaign for a civilian review board was sparked by 
the fatal shooting on June 16 of Lester long, Jr., a Negro, by Patroiman 
Henry Martinez, He was suspended for a week and then reinstated, 
Marchers Protest Fatal Shooting in Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, N.Y., July 22, 1965---In sweitering heat, 150 persons marched 
eight miles on July 17 to protest the fatal shooting of Nelson Erby, a 
Negro, by Sheldon Liebowitz, a rookie policeman, Sponsored by Brooklyn 
CORE, the march ended with picketing of New York police headquarters 
in Manhattan, 

Brooklyn CORE, which made its own investigatiog, claims that Erby 
was known in the area as an eccentric and was kneeling in the street 
praying for rain when he was accosted by the policeman, Liebowitz shot 
himself accidentally and then shot Erby,. The police version is that 


Erby attacked Liebowitz. A grand jury investigation is being conducted, 


Vigil for Civilian Board 

Pittsburgh, Pa,, July 22, 1965---Daily silent vigils have been conducted 
at City Hall by Pittsburgh CORE since the fatal shooting of Leroy Scott, | 
a Negro and the beating of his mother by two off-duty policemen, Chief 


aim of the vigils is appointment of a police civilian review board, 
| MORE 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212 CO 7=6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE  ATIN: Jim Peck or Val Coleman 


U.S, ACTION AGAINST POLECE AND KLAN FOLLOWS ASSAULTS ON PICKETS 


Bogalusa, Las, July 22, 1965---Following two days of attacks by whites 
against pickets at the Pine Tree Shopping Center while state and city 
police stood by inertly, the U.S. Initiated broad legal action against 
local police officials and the Original Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Specifically, Police Chief Claxton Knight and Public Safety Commissioner 
Arnold Spfers were accused of civil and criminal contempt of a federal 
injunction calling upon them to protect civii rights demonstrators. 
Deputy Sheriff Walter Adams of Washington parish was charged with beating 
and intimidating Negroes, An injunction was sought to restrain the Original 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 20 of its members and 15 other whites from 
"assaulting, harassing, threatening and intimidating” either civil rights 
workers or business men complying with desegregation orders, 

On July 16, segregationists attacked the shopping center pickets six 
times, with onlooking state troopers only 50 yards away. Charles Bellows 
and John Hamilton, both CORE volunteers, were twice beaten before being 
taken to a doctor, CORE Community Relations Director Alan Gartner was 
struck repeatedly in the face and his glasses were shattered. Later, 
city police arrested seven of the pickets for "trespassing," but none 
of the attackers, Since January, 30 segregationists have been arrested 
for assaulting civil rights workers, but none have been prosecuted. 

On July 17, pickets at the shopping center were drenched with hoses. 
"You still smell a little bit like a nigger to me," said Ray Risen, a2 
local barber and city fireman, as he finished dousing Henry Park, a white 
CORE volunteer, Later in the day, civil rights marchers were pelted with 
rocks and fruit. Again, police arrested none of the attackers, but took 


three marchers into “protective custody," 


CORE ~ Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 . 
(212) CO 76270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Jim Peck or Val Coieman 


DENVER COLUMNIST PUBLICEZES CORE'S SUMMER SLUM CAMPAIGN 


Denver, Colo., July 22, 1965---Denver CORE*s summer campaign against 
slum housing has been publicized locally in the Denver Post by Columnist 
Charles Roos. 

"The targets this summer wiil be what CORE callS the slumlords, the 
absentee owners of rundown apartments." Roos writes, "CORE says block 
work last year disclosed many unsafe and unsanitary conditions ~ bad 
wiring, loose boards, poor heating, inadequate plumbing, stuck windows 
and doors, permanent population of rats, mice and roaches, 

“CORE charges that some owners never see their properties, leaving 
management and rent collections to managers, CORE charges that some 
owners allow slum conditions to exist s0 taxes stay low and profits high. 

"The local housing chairman, Eugene Jackson Jr., says the organization 
_'is not concerned solely with substandard housing for Negroes, but 
substandard housing wherever it exists, regardless of who owns it. 

"Tat present," he said, "property owned by three prominent Negroes 
is under investigation, and it is certain that complaints will be filed 


with the Department of Health and Hospitals,'" 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELZASE ATTN: Val Coleman or Alan Gartner 
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New York, N.Y., July 2» 1965 -- From coast to coast, CORE chapters are. 


protective: «4 6s) * 4 ceatment of Negroes, In Springfield, 
Massachy : ibers protested police brutality last Saturday 
night at . . dctagon Lounge, where eighteen persons were arrested, In 
Seattle, Washington, CORE joined with other groups to form a Freedom Patrol 
to investigate and review police practices, 
Following the CORE protest in Springfield, Mayor Charles Ryan, Jre, 
| agreed to a complete investigation of the seven policemen-involved in 
Bee the incident. The CORE demonstrators had spent nearly twenty~four hours 
| on City Hall steps awaiting a commitment from the Mayor, a 
These CORE activities follow in the wake of increased concern of 
CORE chapters throughout the country with police practices, In New York 
City, CORE chapters have been in the forefront of the Siti for a citizen 
review board, to provide an independent review of citizen complaints against 
the police, Only last week, the sixteen New York City chapters called 
for a citizen review board to investigate the shooting of a mentally 
retarded Negro man, Nelson Erby, by a white policeman in Brooklyn, 
Within the past month, CORE chapters in Newark, New Jersey, Tucson, 
Arizona, Arlington, Virginia, Cincinnati, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, have protested against police malpractices, 
Throughout the country, CORE groups are demanding better qualified poliée 
officers, improved training procedures, and the establishment of indepen- 
dent citizen review boards, 
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CORE = Congress of Racial Equality 
38 P:rk Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212 CO 76270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE : ATTN: Val Coleman or Alan Gartner 
New Orleans, Lacy July 29, 1965 wae CORE’s southern office was bombed 
last Tuesday night. Witnessea report that three white youths, driving 
past the Dryades Street office, threw a bomb at the CORE office, The 
bomb fell short of the CORE office, damaging two CORE cars, One of the 
cars belonged to the late Mickey Schwerner, CORE field secretary 
murdered last summer in Mississippi. 

Earlier last week, Louisiana Governor McKeithen, in announcing the 
formation of a 40 man bi~racial committee, said that the purpose of 
the committee was "to destroy CORE in Loufsiana," CORE National 
Director, James Farmer responded to the Governor's statement, saying 


"The meaning of the biracial committee appointed by Governor McKeithen 


will be shown by two factors. First, what is to be its composition? Willi 

it include true representatives of the community, such as the Bogaluea | 
Voters League, or will it be the same oid tired names? Second, will 
its purpose be to end racism and bigotry, violence and hatred? Wherever 
discrimination and segregation continue to exist, there CORE will be." 


Later, Governor McKeithen said he had been misunderstood, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.¥. 10038 
(212 CO 7-6 
ATTN: Val Co: 


or Aian Gartrer 


Bogalusa, Lae, July 29; 1965, -»« CORE workers testified in Federal Court 
in New Orleans on the refusal of Louisiana State troopers and Bogalusa 
city police to protect them against segregationist attacks, Appearing 
before federal court judge Herbert We. Christenberry, CORE volunteers 
John Hamilton, 19,of Ios Angeles, California, and Charles Bellows, 21, 
of Southampton, New York, testified that while they were attacked by 
segregationists the police looked on, Hamilton and Bellows testified : 
that following their being attacked, the police arrested them for 
disturbing the peace, 

Judge Christenberry is hearing evidence on a contempt of court 
procecure against Bogalusa’s two top police officials -~- Public Safety 


Commissioner Arnoid Spiers and Police Chief Claxton Knight ~~ brought 
by the CORE lawyers and the Justice Department. 
In Bogalusa, daily demonstrations continue. Testing of city restaurants 
has met with mixed success -~ teams of Negroes and whites have been 
served in about half of the places visited, 
HAHA 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
: (212 CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Alan Gartner or Val Coleman 


CORE ACCELERATES NORTHERN LOULSEANA DRIVE 
Minden, La., Monday, August 9, 1965 --- The Congress of Racial Equality 
has this week accelerated its drive for "full citizenship’ for Northern 
Louisiana Negroes, James Farmer, National Director of CORE came to 
this city on Friday to speak and lead a mass march on Minden's City Hall 
Saturday, The march, which went without indident, was the culmination 
of a drive by CORE workers and the local civic and Voters League for 
an across-the-board redress of grievances in the Negro community. To 
date, the city administration has refused to reply to a long series of 
demands effecting all areas in the life of Minden Negro citizens, Key 
demands include enclosed sewage systems, massive registration of voters, 
and an end to public school segregation and equal empioymeni: demands, 
The Saturday march was Farmer's first appearance in the Klan-infested 
area of northwest Louisiana in some time, CORE workers have been working 
in some fifteen parishes in the area, and plans for a continued acceleration 


in northern Louisiana are being implemented immediately, 
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CORE = Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
; | (212) CO 7-46270 
FOR _EMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Alan Gartner or Val Coleman 


CORE POINTS OUI SERIOUS WEAKNESSES IN VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


New Orleans, Las, August 9, 1965 --~ The Research Department of the 

CORE Southern Regional Office here has issued an emergency analysis of 
atiiiitns and parishes in Aeici southern states that’ are not granted the 
protection of federal registrars under the new Voting Rights Law. Pointing 
out that many parishes and counties may seek to circumvent full registration 
of Negroes by meeting the minimal demands of the bill and then refusing 

to register any further Negro citizens, the report names 23 parishes in 
Louisiana and 9 counties in South Carolina granted exemption from federal 
registrars, Special efforts will be made and pressure brought to bear 

on these areas by CORE workers to insure that county and civic officials 
live up to both the spirit and the letter of the new law. 


A list of the so-called “exempt" counties and parishes follows: 


Louisiana South Carolina 

Acadia Sabine Anderson 
Allen St. Bernard Berkeley 
Ascension St. Charles Chester 
Assumption St. James _ Darlington 
Caicasieu St. Jchn Georgetown 
Cameron St. Landry Laurens 
Evangeline St. Martin Lexington 
Iberia St. Tammany Oconees 
Jefferson Vermilion Pickens 
Jefferson Davia. 

Lafayette Yernon 

LaFourche 

Livingston 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y, 10038 ~— 
(212) CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Alan Gartner or Val Coleman 
CORE BRINGS SUIT TO STOP SEGREGATED SCHOOL BONDS 
Shreveport, Louisiana, August 9, 1965 --- The Congress of Racial Equality 
brought suit in Shreveport, La, this week to restrain the sale of 
$6,000,000 worth of school bonds for the city of Monroe, Louisiana on the 
grounds that the money will be use to sustain a segregated and enconett«! 
tutional school system, This is the third suit of its kind brought by 
CORE, The first two, in St, Tammany'’s Par‘sh and Jackson Parish, Louisi sda 
resulted in sweeping CORE victories in which parish officials were forced 
to submit desegregation plans to the court before being allowed to seli 
their bonds, 
The tactic, which has caused serious ruimblings on Wall Street, will 
be used by CORE, according to General Counsel Carl Rachlin, "Every time 
a southern school district attempts to raise bond money without desegre- 
gating their schools," 
The Monroe Case was filed with Justice Benjamin C,. Dawkins in the 
Federal Court in Shreveport, The bonds are scheduled for sale in 


New York on Tuesday, August 10th, 
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FOR liadibDIATE RELEASE GERE S41. RBar hE cof pecial isqual? 
(212) Co 7 6270 

Attns Alan Gartner, Val Colcre : 


Ihe following statement was issued today (‘tuesday, Avgust 17th) 
by James Farner, National Director of COKE. 


"IT unqualifiedly condemn the suicide of rioting. ‘this is 
not the brid:e to freedom, 3vt enane agpain, violence has sutiec 
an American :'etro community. And once asain the scars of 
noverty and racial hatred have become open wounds, 

"j@ mistremémber that the outrace of unemployment and hopce 
lessness that pervades the shetto remains a prelude to the 
ovtrase of the rifle and the sasoline bomb. ‘ihen will this 
country Learn the Lesson written on the streets of Los Anreles f 

"Los Anreles, California, mecca of the "Good Life," is an 
-merican disaster area -- its Necro citizens bearinr the iinpos- 
sible burden of increasin¢g unemployment, suf ferin- the indi-ne 
ties of hostile police, aud frustrated by the promises of le:is- 
lation acainst the reality of life, Even the proposed and insvuf- 
ficient poverty prorcren has seen eclipsed by the politics and in- 
sensitivity of the Los Anzeles administration, 

"I say to evermvone of -ood will e- learn the lesson of Los 
an: eles: Cur freedom is not written only into the lan vase of © 
& votin: rishts bill, it is &lso written on a fair pay check, 


and on the blac’:board of a sanitary school room," 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE .,y/ ~ CORE - Congree$ of Racial Equality © 
‘ ted 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 
Attn: Alan Gartner or ¥Yal Coleman 


Tipton Co., Tennessee: A school boycott, protesting the lack of a desegregation 
plan and the split-session system to allow time for cotton picking, is being 

led by CORE field secretary Rev. James Edward Smith, in this area of rural Tene 
essee, | 


: The protest has been marked by demonstrations and a march of over one thousanc 
: persons to the Board of Education office in Covington, led by Rev. Smith anc 
CORE chapter chairman, Bennie Topp. 


Tipton County is in the center of an area in which college students from Corre’! 
Uniersity in New York and the University of Wisconsin are working under the West 
Tennessee Voters’ Project. Also in the area of the Projects work are Fayette, 
Haywood, and Hardeman Counties. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CORE - Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York City 
(212) CO 7-6270 
ttn: Alan Gartner, Val Coleman 


The following story is excerpted from the WALL STREET JOURNAL of August 10, 1965 
TALLULAH, La. 

Harold Ickes, son of the late Secretary of the Interior in Franklin Rooseve:*’: 
cabinet, is head of the Congress of Racial Equality's sumer project in Tallulah. 
He is also one of a new breed of civil rights activists who are less interested 
in staging headline-grabbing mass marches and sit-ine ake in helping Negroes to 
help themselves in comparatively mundane matters: Sprucing up homes and neighdox - 
hoods, getting better jobs, reducing school: "dropout" rates and the like. 


Mr. Ickes in Tallulah will leave town soon to continue his studies at Col- 
umbia University's law school in New York. But his influence will be felt for « 
long time in this segregationist bastion. He'll leave behind two local Negroes — 
to carry on CORE's work there ~ Artis Ray Dawson, @ student in social work attend~ 
ing a nearby college, and James Henry Williams, a construction worker. Throug 
the summer, they have worked closely with him and other CORE staffers. Negro 
t-mscepeople also can look for a measure of leadership to such men as barber Zci.ia 
Wyche, head of the Negro Steering Committee set up to work with CORE, and farmers 
of the area to the Rev. T. I. Isreal, a part-time preacher who farms cotton near 
here. Mr. Ickes encourages him to run for an ASC poss. 


CORE's self-help efforts in Tallulah indicate that the progress of such pro~ 
grams in the rural South will probably be far slower than in large urban centers. 
Before any such ambitious programs as job training can te effective, local Negroes 
long conditioned to attitudes of abject subservience must be given confidence. 
This, in effect, is the major thrust of Mr. Ickes" work in Taliluish. 


UNION WORK | 

One week recently, Mr. Ickes boned up on Robert's Rules of Order and then 
instructed a group of Negro members of a local of the International Woodworkers 
of America in how to run a union meeting. The local represents 450 employes at 
a locai factory, 80% of them Negroes, but its leadership has always been dominatad 
by the white minority. "The Hegro members have been told they were incompetent 
so long that they believed it,” says Mr. Ickes. 


Now the Negro members are stirring themselves to act, prodded by Mr. Ickes. 
They are planning to “reorganize” the local, possibly choosing Negroes to repiace 
white officers. This move, they believe, will give Hegro. workers a bigger selectio: 
of higher-paying jobs in the plant, as well as a controlling voice in the local. 


Just recently, the Negro members spoke up for the first time at a meeting of 
the local, asking the president pointed questions about the union's affairs, ia 
furftated, he left the meeting. A Negro committee also sought to talk to the | 
plart superintendent, who avoided seeing them. One Negro then took the unprecee 
dented step of calling the supervisor at home. This seems a smail thing, but in 
a town where most Negroes still automatically call all white men "sir," Mr. Ickes 
reckons it considerable progress. 


There are other signs of change, too. On the advice of CORE, Negro employes 
of a grocery store went to their employer and complained about their 50-«cart 
hourly wage. He doubled their pay. A supermarket which has hired no Negroes 
employed two after CORE came in. Some Negro parents are considering requesting 
transfer of their children to white schools. Many more Negroes now get door<to= 
door mail delivery, and Negro committees are being formed to corner city and parish 
authorities on other problems. 


CORE~ Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212 CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Alan Gartner 


50 CINCINNATI CORE MEMBERS ARRESTED IN MAJOR DRIVE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


IN CONSTRUCTION TRADES ° 


Over 50 members of the Cincinnati chapter of the Congress of Raciai 
Equality have been jailed in the past two weeks in an all-out effort by 
CORE to integrate the lily-white construction trades industry. The arrests 
| began at two school construction sites where CORE members hajted construc- 
tion activity with sit-ins and lie-ins protesting the systematic rejection 
of Negroes for construction jobs. Arrests also took place at the office 
of the Ailied Construction Industries where 16 CORE members were hauled 
awaye The fourth arrest site was at the city-wide office of the AFL-CIO, 
where CORE members protested the union's hiring policy which in effect 
excludes Negroese 

CORE National Director James Farmer,will be in Cincinnati: Thursday, 


August 26th, Earlier this month, Associate National Director, Dr. George 


Wiley led a protest march on City Hail, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Alan Gartner 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK ENDING DESCRIM{NATORY HIRING POLICIES 


CORE AND NAACP CONTINUING NEGOTIATIONS WHILE ASKING FOR NEGRO AND 


PUERTO RICAN APPLICANTS 


Following intensive negotiations lasting four months, CORE and the 
NAACP announced today that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has . 
begun to hire large numbers of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, Talks were begun four months ago as a result of 
complaints of discrimination received by CORE and NAACP, An investigation 
revealed a discriminatory pattern of employment. Since the start of 
negotiations, Federal Reserve hiring policy has improved, the civil 
rights groups reported. 

Because of the large number of Federal Reserve employees and a 
quick turnover, the bank hires many new employees in the course of the 
yeare The bank now extensively advertises openings in the Negro press. 

CORE and NAACP specifically request that applicants inform the 
organizations as to the status of their eppliceuiel by calling either: 
Irving Queen (NAACP), Tel. 654-1595, or Stephen M, Nagler (CORE), 


Tel. PL 2-8060, so tha€ a follow-up check can be effected, 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE i ATTN: Alan Gartner 
CORE REPORTS UPSURGE SOUTHERN NEGRC VOTER_REGISTRA: ON 


Intensive registeatiion drives in apypre? southern states conducted by 


ba. personnel have yielded thousands of new Negro 
registrants since the, \Pastage ef the Federal Voting Rights Bille Scattered 


CORE volunteers and 


reports from South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana and Northern Florida 
where CORE has focused its voter drive activity throughout the summer show 
dramatic increases in registration, especially in those counties and 
parishes where federal registrars have been assigned, 

In York County alone », 1006 new Negro registrants were placed on the 
books in August, a heii which represents one-third of the county's 
registered Negro voters, York County's county seat, Rock Hill, will be 
remembered as one of the earliest sites of the public accomodations battle 
instituted by CORE in 1960 in South Carolina. 

In the four Louisiana parishes equipped with federal registrars, 4/02 
Negroes have been placed on the roles through CORE voter drives since the 
Bill was passed. In East Feliciana Parish, where Negroes comprise 58% of 
the total population, there were only 182 registered Negro voters and 
2726 registered white voters, A:"shuttle service" to the registrar's office 
run by CORE workers netted 152 additional Negroes registered in one day, 

In Mississippi, thee rural and “hard-line"™ segregationist counties 


are reported to have gegistered 6199 new Negro voters in the month of August. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE - ATTN: Alan Gartner 
CORE MOUNTS MULTI-CITY DRIVE AGAINST ALI, FORMS OF SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


In a major drive, both North and South, the Congress of Racial 
Equality is moving to end all forms of school segregation in this country. 
San Francisco, Dallas, Chicago, and Montoe, Louisiana are currentiy on the 
firing line. 

In San Francisco, efforts at school board and administration nego: 
tiations have failed and the San Francisco chapter of CORE has announced 
a direct-action program for the fall, Im Daliias, picketing of the school 
committee was threatened by counter-picketing, uniformed members of the 
American Nazi Party. The issue in Dallas is the slow pace of desegregation 
in the school system which was required to integrate by the i954 Supreme 
Court decision, In Chicago, massive demonstrations have continued 
throughout the month of August in an effort to depose Superintendant 
Benjamin Willis, protagonist of northern de-facto school segregation. 

A new departure in the school fight has been highlighted in Monroe, 
Lovisiana where CORE attorneys have brought suit to injoin Monroe from 
issuing school bonds for new construction on the basis that the funds 
will be used to sustain a segregated system, Similar suits in Jonesboro, 
Louisiana and in St. Tammany‘s Parish, Louisiana resulted in important 
CORE victories where the defendants were ordered to integrate their 


schools before selling bonds on the national market, 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 40038 
(212 CO 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Alan Gartner 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS, SCENE OF MAJOR CORE CONFRONTATION ON POLUCE 


BEHAVIOR 


Springfield, Masse, August 23, 1965... .This industrial Massachusetts city 
has become the site of a major civil rights struggle in the past month, 
The Congress of Racial Equality yesterday mounted a mass demonstration 
invoiving over 5000 Springfield Negroes in a march and city hall rally 
protesting police brutality in the Negro districts, CORE Associate National 
Director, George Wiley, in speaking at the city hall raily, called 
Springfield a "touchstone" of the northern civil rights movement which 
will be “longer and tougher than the battle in the South," CORE members 
from the entire Northeastern region came to Springfield to join the march, 
The issue in Springfield began some four weeks ago when seventeen 
Negroes were brutalized and arrested at the Octagon Lounge in the Spring- 
field Negro ghetto, Subsequent demonstrations ultimately resulted in a 
- negotiation session with Governor Voipe of Mass., Springfield Mayor Ryan, 
and officials from CORE and the NAACP. The seven hour negotiations, 
which took place on Thursday, August i9th, resulted in a six-point agree- 
mente Civil rights groups then agreed to cancel a planned Sunday demonstra-~ 
tion. Subsequently, Mayor Ryan, in a series of public statements, in effect, 
repudiated the agreement, which led the civil rights groups to yesterday's 
successful marche. CORE Springfield chairman, Oscar Bright: announced that 
"ye will continue to march and demonstrate until the agreements we reached 


are honored," 
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CORE - Congress of Raciai Equalizy | 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
‘ (212) CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ~ ATTN; Alan Gartner 


CORE REGISTERS OVER 4,000 VOTERS 


Canton, Mississippi, August 30, 1965 ~~ In a county where official 


figures show that registered white voters amount to more than the 
number of voting age whites, CORE workers have helped to register over 
4.000 Negroes in the past three weeks, Madison County has 5,622 voting 
age whites and 6,256 registered white voters. Until this past month, 
the number of Negro registered voters was below 300 out of a total 
Negro voting age population of over 10,000, 

Other developments in Madison County include the desegregation 
of the county's school system, whereby over 100 Negro youngsters will 
attend previously all white schools for grades 1, 2, 3, and 12, During 
the summer, over 400 Negro youngsters participated in the Operation 
Headstart program, the largest such program in Mississippi. 

During the past three weeks, six downtown stores have been picketted 
protesting their failure to treat Negroes courteously, and their refusai. 
to hire Negroes in any other than menial positions, Negro men and 
women in Madison County have joined together to form the Madison County 
Sewing Co-operative to produce men’s shirts and thus provide a supplemen- 
tary income for Negro families. 

# # # # 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212} CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Alan Gartner 


CORE ENDORSES NEW YORK CITY PRIMARY CANDIDATES 

New York, N.Y., August 30, 1965 -- For the first time in its history, 
CORE chapters in the New York City area endorsed candidates in the 
city's primary elections, CORE National Director James Farmer, speaking 
on behalf of the sixteen New York City CORE chapters, announced that 
CORE endorsed Congressman William F, Ryan in the Democratic Primary for 


Mayor, as well as the rest of his city-wide slate, Mrs. Anna Hedgeman 


for City Council President, and Mr, Melvin Dubin for Comptroller. 

In describing Congressman Ryan, a leader in the drive to unseat 
the five Mississippi Congressmen, Farmer said that he considers Ryan 
"a very courageous man whose actions are not calculated to win votes, 
but to do the right thing." Mr. Farmer pointed out that Mrs. Hedgeman, 
who has been long active in city and national affairs, is the first 
‘Negro woman to run for city-wide office, 

In a Brooklyn City Council fight, the CORE chapters endorsed 
Brooklyn CORE chairman Major Owense Major Owens is the head of a new 
and highly significant political development, the Brooklyn Freedom 
Democratic Movement, Also endorsed were Rudolph Jones, for State Senator 
in the Democratic Primary, and Gilberto Huerena Valentin for Councilman- 


at~Large in Manhattan. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE. ATTN: Alan Gartner 


‘ 


CORE CHALLENGES GRAND JURY FINDING | 


New York, N.Y.; August | 90, 1965 -- The finding of the Grand Jury investi- 
gation into the death of Nelson Erby, shot by Patrolman Sheldon Liebowitz, 
was challenged by CORE da an amicus curiae brief filed before the state 
Supreme Court, (Kings County e CORE counsel George Schiffer contended 
that since Erby did not commit disorderly conduct, Patrolman Liebowitz'‘s 
actions were unjustified, Further, that as the arrest for disorderly 
conduct was unlawful, Erby had by law a right to resist it with reasonable 
force, and that even if Erby had been guilty of disorderly conduct, Lie- 
bowitz was not justified in the killing. 

Because of its belief that the Grand Jury's report was not supported 
by the weight of the evidence, CORE has urged the court not to accept 
the report, CORE counsel Schiffer has requested that the Court either 
return the matter to the Grand Jury for further investigation, or have 
the report sealed and not be granted the dignity and status of a public 
record, | 

Rather than supporting the exoneration of Liebowitz, the CORE brief 


states that the evidence presented before the Grand Jury warranted an 


indictment of Liebowitz. 


CORE-Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

ATTN: Alan Gartner 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

New York, N.Y. September 9, 1965 ~- - The trial of sixteen defendants arrested last | 
March in a demonstration at the Chase-Manhattan Bank ‘resumes on Monday, September 
~3th, at The Criminal Court, 100 Centre Street, Manhattan, at 9:30 a.m, Among 

the defendents is CORE’s Associate National Directer, De. George Wiley. 

The demonstration, March 13, 1965 <= the Fifth Anniversary of the massacre 
at Sharpeville, Union ef South Africa, was to protest Chase=Manhettan's loan of 
940 million to the government of South Africa. 

At the trial, adjourned after a week 6f hearing prosecution evidence last 
guna, the demonstrators face charges of diserderly conduct and resisting arrest. 
Counsel fer the sixteen are chellenging the concept that a demonstrator is guilty 
of "resisting arrest" when ho refusee to cooperate in his own arrest. Demonstrators, 
who didnot struggle or otherwige impede the orresting officers, did refuse to 
walk to the pelicé wagons, and claig that {t is pot an act of "resisting errest” 
to refuse to cooperate in the arrest. 

Also being challenged is the charge ef “disorderly conduct" for sitting on 
the public sidewaik in front of the Liberty Street intense to the bank. Testi- 
mony has been presented showing that patrons of the bank were able and did in fact 
use that antrance as well as ether entrances to the bank and the pedestrian trafe~ 
tic on Liberty Street was not blecked, Befense lawyers will argue that juat as 
=he courts have upheld the right to peacefully picket and to beld stationary 
vigile, so too the court ought now to upheld the right to protest on the public 
way by sitting down, 

Coumnat for the defendants are Marvin Karpatkin of the American Jewish Con- 


gress, Burt Hall of the Workers’ Defense Lesgue and Agthur Funn. 


CORE-Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y, 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 | 
ATIN: Alan Gartner 


‘RMI Free AS CRIB g MAN Rg OR A EN A a a a BO gf ear y 


New York, N.Y. September 10,1965 = In a press conference today, CORE's National 
Director, James Farmer challenged the House of Representatives to "follow the law." 
Speaking of the effort of the House Administration.Committee to dismiss the challenge 
to the seating of the Five Missiseippi Congressmen without holding hearings on the 
substance of the charge’ egeinst the congressmen, Farmer said, "The people of Miss- 
issippi who have brought the challenge are following oe law, but the House of 
Representative’s Administration Committee is not." 

The challenge to the seating of the five Mississippi Congressmen has been 
brought by Misséssippi Negroes who have protested that the five Congressmen were 
elected illegally because Negrees were denied the right. to vote, At the time of the 
November, 1964 election, lgds thas 7% of the state's Negroes were permitted to reg- 
ister to vote, 

The challenge, initially presénted last January has met with roadblocks and 
stalling ever since. In January, 150 iemabiéenen led by New York Congressman — 
William F. Ryan --whom CORE endorsed:last week in New York's Democratic Primary for 
Mayor é voted to withhold seating of the five Mississippi Congressmen. The next 
step in the “challenge” was the gathering of depositions to document the exclusion 
of Negroes. Over 600 depositions were collected, and then the House Clerk, Mr. 
Roberts, sought to stall the "challenge”’ by refusing to print the record. When 
this tactic failed, the five Congressmen filed their motion with the House Admin- 
istration Committee, chaired by Omar Butheety Democratic of Texas, to dismiss the — 
challenge on the grounds that it was nd filed by defeated contestants 4n the election. 
Congressman Burleson, while he announced that his committee will hold hearings next 
Monday on the petition, has already publicly stated that his committeé will make a 
favorable report on the Mississippi Congressmen's petition. Mr. Farmer attacked the 


committee hearing as "fixed and phony’, — gee ; 7 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Paxk Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 t 
(212) CO 7-6270 ft 
ATTN: Alan Gartner 


CORE VOTE , OVER IN STANA ' 


Baton Rouge, La., September 13, 1964 <- A special woter registration drive in fifteen 


ef Louisiana Parishes has netted over 15,000 newly registered Negrces. CORE's 
Louisiana State Director Rev. Ronnie Moore reported that while considerable pro» 


gress has been made in those parishes where federal registrars have been sent, pro= 


gress in the other parishes is still show. 

In East Feliciana Parish, where registered Negroes amounted to only 182 before 
the CORE drive, an additionai 1,972 Negrces were registered by CORE, raising the 
- percent of Negroes registered from 3% to 35.4%. 

In Ouachita Parish, 4,573 Negores were registered, thus tripling the number 
of registered Neerces there. 

CORE voter registration drives also are being conducted jin the Fourth Congress- 
ional District of Miseissippi, throughout the state of South Carolina, and in 
northern Florida. In South Carolina alone, there have been over 10,000 newly 
registered Negroes. 

In those parishej of Lovisiana without federal registrars, local registrars 
g@till seek to bisck Negro registration. For example, in West Feliciana Parish, 
where only 1.9% of the eligible Negroes are registered, the local registrar has re- 


fused to accept more than 22 applicants per day despite the fact that from 50 to 


150 Negro potential vcuters have been on line daily. 


| 
| 


CORE «= Congress of Racial Equality. 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

ATIN: Alan Gartner 


New Crleans, La., September 13, 1965 = A CORE sponsored law suit has brought rapid 
desegregation to West Felieiana parish dchools. When Federal District Court 

Judge E, Gordon West, known for his opposition to civil rightaz, issued a weak order 
in response to 4 CORE petition to desegregate West Feliciana's schools, CORE law- 
yers appealed to the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. As a result of the Appeals 
Court’s intervention, West Feliciana schools will be desegregated at the rate of 
two grades this year, and five grades in each of the following two years. 

This victory marks the continuation of CORE's many-sided attack on segregated 
schools. Last month in St. Tammany and Jackson Parishes, a new CORE technique 
produced results. A CORE~brought injunction blocked the distribution of the 
parish's school bonds until agreement was reached on rapid desegregation - four 
grades this month in Jackson Parish, a similar suit, involving school bonds in the | 
city of Monroe, La., ks pending before U.S, District Céurt Judge Ben Dawkize. 

Planned for the immediate future is a statewide suit against the Governor and 


the State School Board of Mississippi to force statewide school desegregation. 


Also planned are several suite challenging the concept of so-called de facto school 


segregation in the north. 


Coungel in the Louisiana cases were CORE's General Gounsel Carl Rachlin, the 


New Orlescus firm of Collins, Douglas, and Elie, and Murphy Sell of Beton Rouge, La. 
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CORE#Congrese of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row,:New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212¢ CO 76270 \ 

Attn; Alan Gartner 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


CORE SCHOOL PROTESTS SPAN THE NATION 

New York City, September 20, 1965 - The opening of the school year has brought 
CORE-sponsored activity all across the country, School board decisions to build 
new schools on sites which will meat that they will be predominantly Negro are 
being protested in Kansas City, Kansas, and Arlington, Virginia, Eaet St. Louis 
CORE has decided to oppose the city's new school bond issure because the school — 
board has failed to seek Office of Education approval of the school sites as not 
being contributory to further school segregation, 

School busing is the issue in many communities. In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
it is the CORE group which is upholding the beheol board’s decision to bus child- 
ren from over-crowded schools to under-used ones, and white defenders of the so- 
called "neighborhood school" who threaten to picket the school board, In Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, CORE is protesting the school board's policy of "intact busing” which 
keeps in segregated elassrooms the Negro students bused to white schools to relieve 
over=-crowding. In Suffolk County, New York, parents and CORE are protesting a 
decision which has meant that school bus “8 a is now being denied to a pre- 
dominantly Negro neighborhood, 

The fight against de facto school segregation is speading into the boarder 
states, with a protest march by Lexington, Kentucky CORE. [In San Francisco, the 
failure of the school board to eliminate de facto segregation has led a unity group, 
inciuding CORE, to begin a protest campaign, And in Boston, Massachusects, the 
fight continues against a school board which refuses to admit even the existance 


of de facto segregation. A federal investigation, initiated as a result of Boston 


CORE complaints to the Office of Education, is going forth in Boston NOW, 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CORE-Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212( CO 7-6270 
ATTN: Alan Gartner 
RIGHTS WORK 366" FORWARD IN PHILADELPHIA, MISSISSIPPI 
Philadelphia, Mississippi, September 20, 1965 - This city, the scene in 1964 of 
the murder of CORE workers James Chaney and Michael Schwerner, and student volénteer 
Andrew Goodman, has been a center of civil rights activities again this past summer. 

Led by the sister of the late James Chaney, Mrs. Barbara Chaney Moss, volunteer 
workers are working on many fronts, A voter registration drive is going on with 
an appeal made for federal registrars. The twelve Negro students who have been 
admitted to the previously all-white schools are receiving tutoring assistance from 
the five CORE project workers. 

A self-help quilting project has been begun, to offer employment alternatives 
to women other than work as domestics, A legal suit is pending to rid the court- 
house of segregated facilities, as well as to reopen the city pool which was drained 
after an attempt was made to integrate it, 

Neshoba County residents are cooperating with other Mississippians in the 
Mississippi Freedom Labor Union, a new state-wide organization of workers who are 
working for higher wages for farmers and laborers. Also, the Philadelphia quilting 
cooperative is in contact with a group of similar organizations brought together 
through the Poor Peoples Corporation, with a central sales distribution point in 


Jackson, 


HARARE HHI 


CORE-Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212¢€ CO 7-6270 

. Attn: Alan Gartner 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


BALTIMORE THE FOCUS OF CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION 

Baltimore, Maryland, September 20, 1965 - A broad scale attack on housing dis- 
crimination has been launched by Baltimore CORE, Following efforts to seek vole 
untary open housing policies which were rebuffed by the city's real estate industry, 
CORE members have taken up direct action against discriminatroy real estate men. 

A sit-in -- lasting twenty-five hours -- was held at the offices of a housing 
development where Negroes were told no vacancies were available while whites were 
informed of several apartments, CORE Housing indenen Walter Carter was arrested 
along with two others for the "sit-in," 

The offices of three other real estate firms who refused to rent or sell to 
Negroes were picketed -- with picket lines ranging from twenty to seventy-five 
marcherse 

An urban renewal project in the nearby community of Fels was attacked by the 
CORZ chapter, The project proposes to displace a large Negro community and to 


build new housing out of the financial range of most of those to be displaced. 


{HHRHAAHEE  dHRAARRAAE 


September 23, 1965 CORE-Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE €212) CO 7-6270 
Attn: Alan Gartner 


FARMER SPEAKS FOR EDUCATIONAL PARK 


The need for "new and imaginative steps" to break through the increasing 


pattern of segregated schools was the main point of testimony presented today 


_ _ by James Farmer, National Director of CORE, Farmer, speaking before a hearing 


of New York City's Board of Estimate, urged the Board to use the Flatlands sectis 


of Brooklyn as an educational park. 


Calling for the reevaluation of a decision made in the 1950's to earmark 
the area for an industrial park, Farmer said that the Board must act in "light 
of the needs of 1965" and went on to note that the Board's décisions “will affecf 


not just 1965 but will con@inue @n their effect into the next century." 


Farmer pointed out that the Flatlands section, which is situated between 
predominantly Negro Brownsville and predominantly white Canarsie, was an ideal 
section to "become a bridge between these two segregated communities," Character- 
izing New York as a city "crisscrossed with walls of segregation," Farmer told 
the board of Estimate that they "had the opportunity to bring down some of those 


walls" by acting "to make the Flatlands section an educational park." 


CORE = Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row ) 
New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 
Attn: Alan Gartner 


For Immediate Release 


CORE AND UNION JOIN IN VICTORY 
New York City, September 28, 1965 - A joint CORE and Laundry 


Workers Union campaign has won a new contract in Houston, Texas 
for laundry workers at the Martin Linen Company. When the 

Martin Linen Company, which is owned by two New York City based 
laundries, replaced union strikers -- 90% of whom are Negroes -- 
with imported Mexican scabs and harassed the pickets with private-. 
ly hired policemen with police dogs, Russell Crowell, International 
President of the AFL:CIO Laundry and Dry Cleaning Union, came to 
CORE’s National Director James Farmer. 

CORE immediately contacted the New York owners of the Houston 
laundry and they met withCORE staff represenatives. The owners 
expressed their concern but wanted to wait several days before 
holding serious discussions. CCRE National Chairman, Durham 
attorney Floyd B. McKissik told the owners that the CORE chapters 
in the New York City area were alerted for public demonstrations 
against the plants of the New York owners unless immediate pro- 
gress was made. Negotiation sessions lasted all day Sunday and 
Monday (September 24th and 25th) and produced a satisfactory con- 
tract: wage increases ranging from 14% to 65% per hour, reclassi- 
fication of several job categories, additional paid vacations, 
paid holidays, union security clauses, and a two year contract. 

Upon conclusion of the contract, CORE National Director 
James Farmer said that "This was the kind of civil rights-union 


co-operation that made sense == working on down-to-earth issues 


that directly affect the daily lives of Negroes.” 


CORE = Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 77-6270 
Attn: Alan Gartner 


For Immediate Release 

SEPTEMBER SOUTH CAROLINA DRIVE TOPS YET 
Charleston, South Carolina; September 30, 1965 - The biggest month on record has 
been chalked up in CORE's South Carolina voter registration drive. Over 6,200 
Nesroes were registered in the state with the assistance of CORE workers in 
September. This following the over eight thousand registered earlier this 
summer, means an acditional 15,000 Negroes added to the voter roles. 

The biggest gains were made in Williamsburg County where Negroes comprise 
over 66% of the voting age population. However, registered whites already 
exceed the number of voting age whites;in the county. (7,560 voting age 
whites and 8,067 registered whites), while only 18.3% of the county's 10,535 
eligible Negroes were registered at the first of this year. Since January, 
nearly 1,400 Negroes have been registerec in William&Gurg County,: thereby 
increasing the percentage of Negroes registered to over 30% of those: 
eligible. 

In Dorchester, Clarcdon and Sumter Counties, state registrars sought to 
hinder Negro voter registration by "slow-down'" tactics. When the registration 
books closed at the end of the one day on which they were open for the month, 
there were over one thousand Negroes waiting to register in these three 
counties alone. CORE South Carolina state directorJames McCain has filed 


protests with the Justice Department and has threatened to call for federal 


reeistrars unless the state officials end their stalling tactics. 


CORI «- Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

ATIN: Alan Gartner 


CORE URGES REVOKE POLICE REGULATION 
New York City, September 30th - The shootinz of each other by two 

9ff-duty New York City policemen once ezain calls for a total re- 
examination of the Polite Department's rule that police officers must 
carry their service revolvers at all times, a CORE spokesmen said | 
todaye | | 

Over a year a¢0 ~~ —— to the shootings at young James Powell 
by off-duty officer Gillican oe CORE called for a “restudy of the 
order in a Letter to then Police Commissioner Murphy. Afain, this 
summer when police officers picketed at City Hll, COR: i\ational 
Director, James Farmer called for 4 waivinz of the rule during the 
time of the picketins and a restudy of the rule in general, 

The exchange of eleven shots between the two officers in a West 
Side tavern not only endanrered and did in fact harm themselves, but 
also threatened the life and safety of the patrons and neizhbors. 
Other than vas:ue allegations about policemen Yalwavs being on duty" 
there has been no indication from the police officials as to the 
actual merits ae wei-shed azainst the increasinrly obvious risks -<- 
of offeduty policemen carrying and using their revolvers against each 


other as well as azainst citizens, 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10033 
(212) CO7-6270 
ATTN: Alan Gartner 
_ CORE SCORES ALABAMA MOCKERY of JUSTIC# 
New York City, September 30th - James Farmer, National Director of 


CORE, issued the following statement: 


"We completely and unalterably condemn the mockery of law 
which passes for justice in the state of Alabama. The failure of 
a Marion Grand Jury to indict an Alabama state troopver for the 
February 18th killing of Jimmie Lee Jackson is followed by a "not 


guilty” finding of a Hayneville jury in the manslaughter charge 


esainst Tom Coleman for the kil2dine of Jonathan Daniels . The 
refusal of judge Thaggard to accede to Alabama Attorney General 
Flowers’ appeal for a delay, so that Rev. Morrisoe, gravely wound- 
ed by Mr. Coleman, could testify in person, was only the first 
indication that what passes for a system of law in the state of 
Alabama has no intention of offering justice to Negroes or those 
who assist in the cause of civil rights." 

"Arerica is in danger of becoming a country where high 
sounding laws are passed, but where there is a refusal to enforce 
them against southern segregationists. I repeat CORE‘s earlier 
plea that the national administration enforce the present federal 
laws which make acts such as committed by Mr. Coleman a federal 


offense, and further that these laws be strengthened so that 


those who take the life of a person working to secure his own or 


assisting to secure another’s civil rights be punished by life 


imprisonment. 


CORE=-Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 
Attn: Alan Gartner 


For Immediate Release 
NEW MINIMUM WAGE A WEAPON AGAINST POVERTY 

New York City, N.Y., September 30- A massive push for new minimum wage 
legislation has bata belied for by CORE Associate National Director Dr. 
George A, Wiley . In a bulletin: to CORE's one hundred and fifty chapters, 
Dr. Wiley noted that the majority of Negroes in America live in poverty and 
lint: Ce wadackes of poor people have jobs. The problem, Dr. Wiley stated, 
wag Wat Cheee jobs simply do not pay enough to live on. He called upon 
CORE chapters to support additions to the minimum wage laws which would raise 
the minimum wage to $1.75 per hour and ccver an additional 7.9 million workers. 

Many of the job categories where substantial numbers of Negroes now work - 
--such as hospitals, laundries and dry cleaning establishments, resturants and 
hotels, and agricultural work -- are not now covered by the minimum wage laws. 
The new bill, H.R. 10518, would cover an additional 7.9. million workers in 
these and other industries, and gradually raise the minimum wage to $1.75 -- 
by 1968 for those workers already covered by the law and by 1970 for those 


newly to be covered, 


CORE chapters were called upon to take the lead in their vemenntvien ts 
seeking support for this minimum wage bill by contacting their Pee se | 
organizing pecple who would be aided by the bill to work to gain its passase., 
recruiting people to go to Washington to lobby for the bill, seeking support 


from sympathetic labor and civic groups, and making the entire community ~ 


aware of this crucial weapon in the ‘war on poverty." 


CORE-Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) C07-6270 

ATTN: Alan Gartner 


CORE AID TO BETSY VICTIMS 


New Orleans, La., October 4th - The Southern Crfice of CORE re- 
ported that it has received numerous phone calis asking if the 
organization did anything to assist hurricane Betsy victims. "in 
response to those calls," said Southern Director Richard Haley, 
"we would like to make a public record of what we did." "CORE 
doesn’t have many staff persons in New Orleans and we are certain- 
ly not a wealthy organization, but we are doing what we can to 
help,” he added. 

Immediately after the hurricane, some 15 CORE workers dis-~ 
tributed 2s tons of clothing to stricken families in the 9th 
ward. ‘The clothes had been sent down by CORE chapters in the 
north. Another group of workers, headed by CORE field secretary 
Isaac Reynolds, nelped at the Red Cross center at the St. Philip 
School, unloading and distributing truckloads of food. 

On Saturday, September 18, CORE workers distributed 36,000 
pounds of ice to both whites and Negroes in the area east of the 
Industrial Canal. The ice was shipped from Houston, a donation 
from the World Christian Brotherhood Service arranged by CORE 
field secretary Jerome Smith. 

This past weekend CORE field secretary Dave Dennis organized 
‘about 20 high school and college students to assist individual 
families living on Lamanche St. in cleaning up, a program he 


plans to extend to other areas on future Saturdays and Sundays. 


Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park ROW, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


CORE AIDE CHARGES DEMOCRATS 


Jashington,D.C., October 4, 1965 - Dr. George Wiley, Associate National Director of 
CORE, charged the Democratic Party, “nationally and locally," with the “major respon- 
ibility’ for exclusion of Negroes from the éntire political process. Speaking be- 
§dté & gpecial committee of the Democratic National Committee, assigned to invés- 
Sigate instances of exclusion of Negroes from Democratic Part:y activities, D®. Wiley 
tated that "The single most important factor in the exclusion of Negroes from 
participation in the activities of the Democratic Party has been the exclusion of 
Negroes from the entire political process." Dr. Wiley then went on to point out 
that in every state where Negroes are being biocked from registering to vof&e, a 
Democrat sits in the State House and the Democratic Party controls the state 
legislature. 


| Dr. Wiley, while giving credit to the national Democratic Administration for 
its leadership role in the passage of the 1964 Civil Raghts Act and the Voting 
Rights Billi of 1965, noted that it is the same femocratic Administration which has 
refused “to extend Federal protection to Negroes attempting to exercise their civil 
rigsts in the South," and which has provided “only toke implementation of the Voting 
Ki 2nts Bill by sending Federal registrars only to a amali fraction of the counties 
stigible to receive them,” And also that it was "a national Democratic Administra-~- 
tion which refused even to give a public hearing to the challenge brought by back 
peopie from Miesissippi to the seating of the racist Mississippi Congressional 
delegation, 


Dr. Wiley called for the Democratic Party to bar “from the rewards of Pasty 
membership <= patronage and seniority," those Derocracc¥ who continue to deny 
justice to Negroese" He called upor the Democratin Patty co "honor the pledge" 
which they gave at the Democratic National Conyercion of 196% that the Democratic 
Party wouid be open to all regardiezs of xvace or color, | 


Congress Of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 77-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEGBE 
CORE VOTE DRIVE CONTINUES 
Sumter, South Carolina, October 11, 1965 ~- "The best month except for the summer,” 
were the words of CORE‘s South Carolina voter registration project director James 
McCain, McCain reported that 5,028 newly registered Negroes in October were more 
tine have been registered in any month except for two summer months when the drives 
were aided by northern volunteers, 
McCain attributed the October reguits to the intensive community organization 
work CORE workers have done, working to assist local Negroes in running the voter 
registration drives themselves, In fourteen of the twenty-nine counties where 
CORE worked, the October figures were better than September which had ben until 
then the best month in CORE's two year voter registration drive in South Carolina, 
Among the counties where magfor gains were made were three ccunties - « Clarendon. 
Lee and Williamsburg = - where Negro:.voter potential exceeds 65% of the eiectorate, 


Compared to November 1, 1965, when registered Negroes in these three counties ranged 


from 6% to 2iZ%, Negro voter registration now ranges from 18% to 34% - = marking an 


increase of 6,889 newly registered Negro voters. 


Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 16038 
(212) CO 7-6279 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


CORE GROUP SHAKES DORCHESTER COUNTY 


t. George, South Carolina, October 18, 1965 - A new militant CORE group is sparking 
‘ voter i Gieeation wal school desegregatien drive here in Dorchester County, A 
year ago, Negro registration was less than one-third of the eligible population and 
i3 now neariy 50 percent, County registrars have sought to block Negro registration 
py slowdowns and evasive tactics, so that over 600 people have been left on the 
registration lines in September and October en the one day in a ef these months 
when the voting bcoks were opened. White registrations exceeds the number of voting 
age whites -- 7,864 registered whites and only 7,121 whites of voting age. 

_ Twelve Negroes are now attending the formerly all-white schools of St. George, 
school officials have been unable or unwilling to protect them from beatings and 
other forms of harassment from their white schoolmates. Particular targets have 
been the two sons of CORE chairman Mrs. Geneva Tracey, who, along with hér husband, 
has been fired from her job for civil fights activities, 

In a recent speech before Brooxiyn Coilege, N.Y. students, Mrs, Tracey and 
CORE vice-chairman Mrs, Victoria DeLee described the conditions in Dorchester 
County and called upon the students to help them, CORE Asscciate National Director, 
Dre George Wiley is expected to go to St. George fcr the November lst voter regis- 


tration day. 


HEH HARAARHAHE 


Congress of Racial Equality=-CORE 
38 Park Row New York, New York 10038 

(212) CO 7-6270 
ATIN: Alan Gartner 


LOUISIANA FAIR INTEGRATED 

Bogalusa, La., October 18: For the first time in its 52 year 
hietiony. the Washington Parish (La.) Free Fair was integrated last 
week, The breakthrough came on the heels of action threatened by the 
Bogalusa Civic and Voter League, a local community group which works 
in cooperation with CORE. 

Until this year, Negroes had been admitted only on the last day 
of the Fair. Mr. Robert Hicks, vice-president of the League, 
annouced also that Negro public school students had refused to 
participate in segregated events at the fair, such as chorus, band, 
and dramatic performance. However, school officials continued the 
practice of releasing Negro and white pupils on different days for 
attendance at the fair, 


Bogalusa has been the scene of major civil rights activities 


since the beginning of the year. Following marches led by CORE 


National Director James Farmer, most public accomodations in this 


mill city have been opened to Negroes. Also, a COKE-brought suit, 


later joined by the Justice Department, ordered local law enforcement 


officials to end harassment of civil rights demonstrators and to ~ 


offer equal protection to the city's Negroes. Actions continue as 


the Civic and Voters League seek jobs in downtown stores for Negroes, 


and the appointment of Negroes to municipal governing boards. 


Congress Of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 — 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


CORE SCHOOL ACTION: BOSTON TO BALTIMORE 
New York City, October 18, 1965 ‘ Five eastern cities are the scene of CORE sciisol | 
activities. From peatinn to Baltimore CORE chapters are fighting for better quality 
schools, 

In Boston, the CORE chapter has brought a federal investigation of school seg- 
regation, with officials of the Office of Education scheduled to make their report 
in early November, Also, "Pro ject Exodus where Negro parents are busing their 
children from overecrouded ghetto schools to under-used schools in white or 
hoods is receiving CORE assistance. 

In Buffalo, N.Y; and Newark, N.J. veutebee were mounted against inadequate 
school facilities, A CORE spokesman charged that Newark's schools were inadequate 
and urged new thinking including the building of "educational ._parks and complexes," 
In a separate action, parents and CORE members "sat-in" at the Madison School to 
protest the part-time sessions for first, second, and third grades. 

In Baltimore, Md, having supported the passage of the full school budget, 
CORE is now eceking additional funds for special programs for edibeeatiy deprived 
children, And in Arlington, Va,, the CORE chapter having once blocked and allowed 
to be released federal funds, now seeks to once again block Sedueed funds, tothe... ; 
Arlington Public Schools because of the continuation of sthoot segregetion in the 


elementary and junior high schools of that Washington, D.C. suburb, 


CORS — Congress of Racial Equalit 
8 P Row, New York, Ne Y. 10038 
CO 7=6270 


TT: Alan G er 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


"UNPRINCIPLED EXPLOITATION OF THE POOR" 


New York Citv, October 19 -- "The sanctity of contracts should not cloak the 
unprincipled exploitation of the poor§ % concludes a comprehensive CORE 


Legal Department study released today attacking the default judgment pro- 
cedure in New York City, charging that this system is "an instrument of 


oppression" used by creditors to harass and intimidate the poor. Te report 
is based on a study of the 200,530 complaints filed in the New York City 
Civil Court in 1964, 

The report shows that over half (53.2%) of the complaints filed resulted 
in a "default Judgment", that is the complaint of the creditor was rubber- 
stamped by the court. In a special examination of twelve companies, which 


brought a total of over 30,000 complaints in 1964, 92% resulted in default 
judgments, and of these 90% were entered within thirty days of the filing of 


the complaint. In other worda for these twelve companies sthe report notes » 
including such giants as First National City Bank, Consolidated Edison, and 
ReH. Macy, the courts act as little more than a "revolving door" automatically 
speedily accepting the companies allegationa. 

The report, based on the work of CORE Assistant General Counsel, George 
Schiffer, Columbia Law student Michael] R. Goldenberg and Stephen Steinglass, 
Michigan Law School student idward Levy and New York University Law student 


Michael Saphier, concludes with a number of proposals for: 


1) A criminal investigation to see whether those litigants who secure de- 


fault judgments in over 90% of their cases are in fact committing crimes in 
their use of the court procédures. New York Attorney General Lefkowitz has ; 


been asked to act in this area. 


2) An investigation of the conduct of the lawyers involved with regard to 


the contingent fees charged ( The Grgevanee Commission of the New York City 


Bar Association has been called upon to act here) to the utilization of the 
courts. 

3) Legislation to establish an entirely new precedure in debt collection 
caseSe Such a procedure should revise the present erratic system of process 
serving, provide for hearings before a master and a review of the underlying 
documents, efforts to assure full participation by the debtor, and an end 


to multiple repossissions and phony auction sales. 


—* 


Coneress Cf iacial iquality-CCRE 
38 iark Row, Tew York, M.Y.100338 
(212) CC 7-6270 | 
Attn: Alan Gartner 


LCUISIANA ERCT2STS | CUFT 
Tallulah, La,, October 26: Two thousand persons marched on the 
i’adison ftarish (County) “air to protest the continued segregation | 
of “air visiting days, tfrotests against sisd tae Fair segregation 
successfully integrated the Washineton farish Fair and a CChE- 
sought court order desegzregated the St, Tammany iarish "air 
earlier in Cctober, 

Another march on the Board of Education protesting the 
closing of the Pegro schools for the ‘black days” at the Fair, 
resulted in the arrest of CCRE worker Candy Davis, and two local 
leaders tev, Whyte and ir, Williams, by Parish Sherrif R.R. 
vitehell, The civil rights workers were chareced with “inciting 
to riot" and they in turn charged a local white couple with "as- 
sault with a deadly weapon" and “assault with intent to kill 
as a resuit of the white couple's attempt to drive their cae 
through a group of the dccmonstrators, 

Cn the nizht following the arrests, over one thousnad 
perosns marched on the parish jail to protest the arrests, and 
having bailed out the three persons the zroup held an impromptu 
Freedor ally in front of the jail, 

in addition to pretesting the segregation at the county 
fair, CCRE workers in Tallulah are seeking equal employment 


opportunities at local stores, and are picketting the Aé&i for 


its failure to hire Megrocs, 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row : 


- New York, New York 10038 
[9 77-6270 
Attn: Alan Gartner 
October 26, 1965 


CORE DEMANDS FEDERAL PROTECTION 
New ¥ork, October 26: CORE’s National Director James Farmer issued 
the following statement after the decision of the Hayneville, Alabama 
jury in the trial of Collie LeRoy Wilkins for the murder of Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo. 
Statement of James Farmer, National Director, CORE, 23 October 1965 

Once again the jury system ef the State of Alabama has shown 
itself incapable and unwilling to render justice. The “not guilty” 
verdict handed down in the trial of Collie LeRoy Wilkins follows 
the same verdict in the trial of Tom Coleman -- decisions despite 
the palpable evidence that both men committed the murder with 
which they were charged. _ 

We have previously demanded that the federal government 
provide the protestion which it is empowered to do under present 
laws, as well as to propose additional legislation. We will 
present to the next session of Congress additional proposals for 
legislation which will require greater federal protection for those 
seeking to exercise their civil rights as well as for civil rights 
workers. Further, we will make proposals to prevent the bigéted 


southern jury system from comtinuing to deprive Negtoes and whites 


of justice, 
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Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 10038 

CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 
October 26, 1965 


NEW CORE PROGRAM IN WATTS 


Los Angeles, Cai., October 26: CORE action in the Watts area of 
- Los Angeles is now directed along two lines. CORE field secretary 
Leuis Smith has helped to organize "Operation Bootstrap," an 
orgunigatee designed to train and seek employnent for Nogro youthe. 
Hainite programs: £n automebile budy and fender work, autemobiie mechanic, 
IBM key-punch operstor, and &iegraph operator ane in Gycraticn. In add- 
ftion sh the training program, all trainees will take a course in Negro 
History. 

In a welated lire of uctivity, Los Angeles CORE chaixman Don Smith 
has become the co-ordinator of a new anti-poverty p»vogram waich will 
seek to have its program funded by the federal g°v« vommeut: As-iependzct 
of the city's f:mally designated anti-poverty agency. The city's 
anti-poverty sgency has been criticized by many cfficials, inclu“ing . 
Office of Ecrenomic Opportunity Chief Sargent Shriver, for failing to 
include represenativee of the poor. 

On a recent visit to Los Angeles, CORE National Director James Farmer 
called for the resignation of the city's police chief William Parker, charg- 
ing that "Parker had lost the community's confidence" and that his words 
"were a flagrant insult to Negroes." Farmer also called upon the city 
administration to take inmediate steps to deal with the problems of sium 


housing, inadequate schools, police brutality, and most important jobs 


for Negro men. 


Congress of Racial Equglity 
Ee 38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 10038 

CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 

Cetober 26, 1965 


Baltimore, Maryland, October 26; A mass march and rally led by 
CORE's Director James Farmer will mark the launching of a new 
eational drive for freedom of choice in housing, Meeting in 
New York Gity, CORE's National Action Council designated 
Baltimore as the first stage of National CORE's drive to have 
all new housing covered by federal law. 

Baltimore was selected as the launching point for this 
national drive because it typifies the probloms faced by Negroes. 
in seeking housing. Baltimore CORE has been carrying on an 
intensive direct action drive against Baltimore realtors who 
discriminate against Negroes. Picketting and sit-ins have taken 

~place every week-end since August, and 18 persons have been 
Co in that period. 

In the summer of 1962, Baltimore was the center of CORE's 
“Freedom Highways" project which desegregated chain restaurants 
all-aleng the eastern seaboard, and-duraing the July 4th weekend 
of 1963 Baltimore was the scene of several hundred arrests in- 
cluding Presbyterian leader Eugene Carson Blake in a successful 
campaign to intepgrate The Gwyn Oaks Amusement Park . 

The march and rally, endssed by a broad range ef civic, church, 
labor, and civil rights groups will be held on November 6th at 12 


noon, from the Prince Hall Grand Lodge in Baltimore. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


CONGRESS OF RACKAL EQUALITY ~- CORE 
38 Park How, New York, New York 10038 
(212) CO 76270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


_ FARMER TO SPEAK AT LINDSAY RALLY 


New York, N.Y. October 28, 1965 - James Farmer, National Director of CORE, will 
be the featured speaker at a rally for John Lindsay, at the Hotel Theresa (125th 


Street and 7th Avenue), Friday, October 29th at 8:30 pemo 


This will be the first public appearance Mr. Farmer has made with Mr, Lindsay 
since he indicated his personal support for the Liberal Republican Party candidate 


for Mayor.last week, 


Also on the program wil} be the Reve. Wyatt T. Walker, an aide to Dr. Martin 


Luther King, Jr. Entertainmezi: will be provide by Lionel Hampton and others, 
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38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
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Attn: Alan Gartner 


BISHOP ENDORSES CORE MASS MARCH 


New York, N.Y. October 29, 1965 ~ Bishop T. Austin Murphy of Baltimore haé 


endorsed CORE's November 6th mass march and rally for freedom of choice in howling « 
The march, to be led by CORE National Director, James Farmer, is scheduled for 
12 noon, lizaving from Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 1307 Eutaw Place, 

The endorsement of the march and rally by Bishop Austin mears that priests 
and seminarians in thc Baltimore diocese may participate in the march and demon- 
stration, CORE housing committeeman Chairman Waiter Carter zeports that prieate 
and seminarians have participated in the planning of the march and rally and he 
predicts that scores of priests, nuns, and seminarians will participate in the 
events of November 6th. : ; 

The mass marc2 and rally are part of Nations=1 COvE’s new campaign to extend 
freedom of choice in housing throughout America, 

Participants in the march wiil include COR# maiers from ail along the oubt~ 
ern seaboard, members of Baltimore's Federation of Civil Rights Organizations, 
the AFL-CIO, the city's Council of Churches, representatives of Morgan State 
College, Goucher College, and Johns Hopkins University. | 

Baltimore's last major demonstration was at the Gwyn Oaks Amusement Park. 
when Presbyterian Bishop Eugene Carson Blake led seyeral thousand persons, over 


200 of whom (including Dr. Biaka} were arrested, on the July 4th weekend of 1963 
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Congress of Racial Esuality - C ORE 
38 Park Row, New York, New York, 100338 
(212) CO 7-6270 ; 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELAEASE 


PROTEST BAR FOUGHT BY CORE 


St. George, South Carolina, November 2, 1965 - Dorchester County efforts to block 
CORE protest activities were attacked by court actions, CORE lawyers challenged as 
unconstitutional a St, George pidket control law which prohibits leaders from being 
closer than 300 feet from store picketing, | 

In a ‘related Legal action, CORE lawyers have sought to have removed to federal 
court cases pehding against leaders of Dorchester County CORE, claiming that they 
cannot receive a fair trfal in thé county courts 

Dorchester County was selected by Attorney General Katzenbach as one of twelve 
new counties where the Justice Department is sending federal voting registrars, The 
appointment of the federal registrars follows protests made by Dorchester CORE to 
John Doar, Justice Department official, about the evasive and slow-down tactics of 
the local officials, Over 600 people were left on the registration lines in Septem- 
ber and October on the one day in each of these months when the voting beolikiinies 
opened, 

Despite the tactics of the local officials, Negro registration fe now nearly 
50% of the eligible population, in a county where white registration exceeds the 


number of voting age whites -- 7,864 registered whites and only 7,121 whites of 


voting age. 
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CORE SUPPORTS FARNY WORKERS STRIKE 


Los Angeles, Califormmia, November 2nd: CORE workers have joined 

in support of a grape pickers strike in central California. With 
Filipino-Americans, Mexican-Anericans, and Nerro workers joining 

together, more than 1,000 workers are on strike, 


Nhile employer representatives wonder "what is the Problem" a 
local leader Cesar Chavez points out that average family incoyne 
for the farm workers is below i2,000, per year. Joininge in 
support of tne strike is the California fiigrant Ministry, an arm 
of the Council of Churches, 


The growers’ association has refused even to negotiate with 
reoresentatives of the strikers, who are cemanding a wage increase 
to 31.40.per hour and recognition of the union by the growers, 


Similar efforts to organize farm workers have been supported by 
CORE in *ississippi in cooperation with the liississippi Free 

Tabor Union and in New York wnere Lone Island CORE has worked with 
misrant farm workers, 
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BOGALUSA, LA,, POLICE "RUN WILD*%3..BEAT, JAIL NEGROES IN*NIGHT 
OF TERROR™ 2 


Bogalusa, La., November 2nd. Police in Boralusa,la,, had already 
arrested 75 wersons on Wednesday, October 20th; that night they 
charged into the Negro section of torn after a protest meeting 

and teat, clubbed, and kicked any Necro who harpened to be in the 
area, arresting 20 additional persons, This was the charge levele. 
ed by CORE Southern Director aichard Haley at Bogalusa and Washe 
ington Parish (county) law officers following what he called a 
"nizht of terror in typical Bogalusa style", 


"Tney just ran wild", said Haley, who reported that police dogs 
were let off their ieashes, thnut officers pulied Negroes from 
cars that were sinniy passing throush the neishbornccd, that in 
several cases officers beat Nesroes inside places of business, 
end that one officer fired shots at a fleeing Negro youth, | 


Mr. Haley's charges are especially serious in view of a federal 
court order issued in July, and still in effect. ordering police 
and sheriff's deputies to protect Negroes and civil rights workers, 
to allow them full exercise of tiheir rights and to refrain from 
using any form of brutality. "There is no doubt in our mind that 
the officers violated the court order," Faley stated and added, 
"our lawyers have collected a stack of signed statements to prove 
our charges", The U.S. Justice Department has disvatched several 
of its attorneys to Pog fralusa and is reported to be considering 
filing contempt of court proceedings, 


The night teatings ciinaxed a long day of demonstrations and 
arrests. Early ‘Vednesday morning six adult leaders of the ‘or:2 -: 
Bogalusa Civic and Voters Learue were arrested and charszed with 
contributing to the delinquency of minors, The League was : 
supporting a Negro school boycott °Y . 1400 students, 70% of total 
enrollment, out of scnool. Later in the morning 47 students and 
CORE worker John Hamilton fron Los Angeles were arrested for. 
allegedly disturtins the peace when they attempted a protest 

march, Twenty-one more students were arrested curing an. afternoon 
march to the foard of Education and to the city jail, 


The school boycott was aized at getting nore books and supplies 

as well as more scierce and shop equipment, The Students demanded 
more and hetter-qualified teachers erd also that an edditicnal 
foreign lanzuage be taught at the Negro Eigh sshooi. Further, the 
students asked that a full- tine doctor or nurse be assigned to 
each school and tne physical education ecuipment be made as zood 
as that of the white schools, 
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CORE SCORES LONG ISLAND HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


Long Island, N.Y., November 2nd: Charges of discrinination and 
mistreatment marked CORE complaints against local government hous- 
ing officialS, In North Hempstead CORE complained of unscheduled 
inspections of public housing tenants’ apartments and arbitrary 
fines, while in Rockville Centre the village's Urban Renewal Auth- 
ority was charsed with manipulating a proposed urban renewal proj- 
ect so as to drive Negroes out of the village. 


CORE charged that the homes of tenants in the Laurel Homes public 
housing project were inspected at all hours of the day and night 
in what Long Isiand CORE chairman Lincoln Lynch characterized as 
“an invasion of privacy", Tenants also complained that the hous- 
ing authority fined them $1.00 or $2.00 for such"offenses" as 
"children walking on the grass", Lynch noted that the authority 
had recently voted its members a $1,200. a year salary and wond- 
ered whether the fines imposed on "these poor, indigent tenants 
are being used to finance the activities of the housing authority 


members", 


In a complaint to the Nassau County Commission on Human Rights, 
Long Island CORE clained that Rockville Centre‘s Village Board 
and Mayor had been unwilling to talk with local community eroups 
about discrinination practiced in the relocation of tenants fron 
urban renewal construction sites and in the processing of applica- 
tions for the new urban renewal facilities. 
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Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 


FOR IMMEDIATE NELEASE (212) CO 7-6270 | 
pic Attn: Alan Gartner 


O'DWYER APPEALS MESSISSIPPL CASE 


New York, N.Y. November 3rd, 1965 - New York City Councilmsrz Paul O'Dwyer argues 
today an spent growing out of a protest march following the 1963 murder of Medgar 
Evers, | 

lots Chaffe, a CORE worker in Mississippi testified at her own trial for 
"breach of the peace" stated that she saw the police beat Negro warchers after the 
Medgar Evers slaying. Judge Russel D,. Moore, III then Hinds County (Miss.) judge, 
ordered the county district attorney to indict Miss Chaffe for "perjury" for tes- 
timony regarding police beatings of the demonstrators and on-lockers. This despite 
news reports and photographs of the beatings. 

The present case, before the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals (Montgomery, Ala.), 


} 
is an appeal from the late Federal District Court Judge Mize*s refusal to enjoin the 


perjury trial. | 

CORE General Counsel Carl Rachlin, who is co-counsel on this case with Council- 
man O'Dwyer, states that the "sole reason for the indictment against Miss Chaffe was 
to intimidate civil rights workers and to harass those working for equal rights," 

The CORE complaint also argues that Miss Chaffe would be denied a fair trial 
on the perjury indictment because of the exclusion of Negroes and in ineligibility 
by statute of women to serve on juries in Mississippi. This case raises novel 
questions with respect to the power of the federal courts to enjoin unfounded and 
maliciousky motivated state prosecutions, 


Councilman O'Dwyer is serving as volunteer counsel for Miss Chaffe, at the 


request of CORE and the CORE Scholarship Education, and Defense Fund. 


Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
i (212) CO 7-6270 


Attn; Alan Gartner 
CORE PROTECTION PROGRAM PRESENTED 


Washington, D.C. November 3 » 1965 - A broadeédle program for the protection of 


Negroes and civil rights workers was presented by CORE General Counsel Carl Rachlin 
today to a meeting of the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, Among other propo- 
sals, is one for a Federal Jury Selection Law (see 8 below). 

The CORE program calls for new steps to be taken by each of the three branches 


of the federal government, 


1) The President is urged to end the system of appointing to the federal courts 
meg who are the handmaidens of the very state systems in the South which intimidate 


Negroes and deny them their rights, 


2) The Justice Department is called upon to bring suits under the 1875 statute 
against jury discrimination, a statute, the CORE spokesmen noted, which has never 


been used in this century, 


3) Further, the CORE paper demanded that the Justice Department use its pre=- — 
sent powers under Title 18, Sections 241, 242, and 243 of the United States Code, 


to protect persons in the exercise of their civil rights. 


4) And Finally, the CORE statement insisted that the F.B.I. use its powers to 


make onetheespot arrests and offer protection to all Americans everywhere, 


5) The federal courts are urged to end the lilyewhite system of the admin- 
ietration of federal justice in the south where all 28 court clerks and ali 109 


jury commissioners are white appointees of the 65 white district judges, 


6) Also, the CORE paper proposed that the senior judges of the federal courts 
develop and implement a jury selection system which will assure that federal court 


juries are a completely representative cross-section of the entire judicial district. 


CORE PROTECTION PROGRAM PRESENTED (page two 


Such a system would provide for the random selection of juror’s names from the 
total adult population, and would abolish all subjective standards and would pre- 


“vent the use of arbitrary judgement by a jury commissioner or other party. 


7) Congress willbe urged to pase a federal protection statute to protect 
Negroes and those aiding them in the exercise of their civil rights. The statute 
should contain penalties no less serious than the state penalties for similar acts, 


only excluding the death penalty, 


8) To assure that local juries do not subvert justive (as was true in the 
trials of the murders of Medgar Evere, Mre. Viola Liuzzo, and Johathan Daniels), 
CORE athens that a Federal Jury Selection law be passed. This law, analagous to 
the 1965 Voting Rights Bill, would Licnathenliy apply where there nes been a hise 
tory of emgclusion of Negroes from jury panels, In such political sub-divisions, 

a Federal Registrar of Jury Veniremen would be sspotated to establich a jury panel 


wkich would provide jury panels representative of the entire judicial distriet. 


9) To assure fair trails for Negores and civil rights workers, CORE proposed 
that the United States Code Title 28 te amended so as to permit defendants who can 
show that they cannot senting a fair trail before the jury panel in the local fed- 
eral df@tricts to segk removal of the case to the federal district court in Wagh- 


ington, D.C. 


10) Finally, CORE proposed that the present reforms of the bail system and 
proposals Eor the provision of defense counsel forall regardless of their financial 
resources be further developed, CORE counsel Rachlin stated that the present bail 
system is ro less than dtecrikxination seaibnek the poor and. fatori fiantEor. the 


rich, while any system of justiee which relies upon the ignorance of the defendant 


Se TICE TNO epee —_ 


CORE PROTECTION PROGRAM PRESENTED (page three) 


in order to gain information from him @hen he lacks a counsel is indeed no system 


of justice, 
CORE urged the Leadership Conference to take action promptly so that a com- 


plete program may be presented by the first of the new year, 
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CORE HEADQUARTERS IN TALLULAH BURNED TO GROUND DAY ARTER ASE BOYCO? SEGINS 
casbeiehy Lou#éiana, Nov. 3rd, 1965 - The CORE headquarters in Tallulah, Louisiana 
was burned to the groued at approximately 10 p.m. Saturday night, CORE worker Irene 
Davis reported. Just the day before, the Madison Parish Voters League and CORE had 
begun picketing and boycotting the A&P food store for equal employment opportunities. 

The completely destroyed building which CORE used as headquarters was Mose Tire 
Shop, 601 West Green Ste, owned by Mr. Mose Williams, local police and the FBI are 
investigating the cause of the blaze but che. only evidence reported so far is a cig~ 
arette lighter found in the back section oF the building site, a 

Picketing of the A&P began last Friday when the store failed to hire a nie 
cashier by the Thursday deadline set by the Voters Leagues Representatives of the 
League had met with store officials on several occasions to negotiate the issue of 
equal job opportunities but whea es was not forthcoming they set a deadline 
and then bagan picketing, By Monday the boycott was repvurted more than 90% effective 
among Taliulah Negroes. 

Commenting on the destruction of his organization's Tallulah base, CORE southern 
director Richard Haley said, "Governor McKeithen constantly praises the state for its 
fine attemps in race relations, but we must note that the fire which Killed Frank 
Morris in Ferriday, as well as the church burnings in Jonesboro and Slidell are still 
unsolved, the police continue to brutalize Negroes in Bogalusa and the Governor's 
bie-racial commission is a distinguished non-entity,." In brief,"' Haley concluded, 
"the facts of everyday life for Negroes in Loudéiana bear no relation to the Gover- 
nor's trumpetings of equality and fair play." 

Mr. Aeima C, wydhee, President of the Madison Parica Voters League, said that 


in addition to a cashier, the League was also demanJiing the hiring by A&P of a 


Negro in the meat market, a Nzgro stock cierk and a part or full time Negro package 


bOYe 
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U.S. JUDGE SETS HEARING FOR CONTEMPT CHARGES BROUGHT BY CORE AGAINST BOGALUSA POLICE 


New Orleans, Louisiana, Nov. 3, 1965 - On monday, November 1, United States District 
Judge Herbert W. Christenberry ordered four Bogalusa and Washington Parish law en- 
forcement officers to appear in his cougton November 10th to show cause why they 
should not be held in civil contempt of court for violatiog a July 10th federal in~ 
junction. 

The four ordered to appear are Bogalusa Public Safety Commissioner Arnold D. 
Spiers, Chié£& of Police Clazton Knéght, and deputy shertffs Vertrees Adams and 
Buddy Lyons. Spiers and Knight are further ordered to show cause why each of them 
should not be punished for violating the terms of Judge Christenberry's civil con» 
tempt judgement against them on July 30th, Plaintiffs in the case are Robert Hicks, 
et al, and the United States of America, Plaintiff-Intervenor. 

Judge Christenberry's order resulted from a petition filed in the court by COg&E 
attorneys on Monday, In the petition CORE charges that on and since October 20th 
Spiers and Knight knew that the Bogalusa police, whom they direct and supervise, 
"milawfully arrested, assaulted, threatened, cursed and abused" Negroes, The peti- 
tion further alleges that on October 16th and 20th Adams and Lyons subjected the | 
plaintiffs to "assults, unlawful arrests, threats, abusive language, harassment, 
intimidation and punishment, 

At the heart of the comtempt issus.is the injunction Judge Christenberry ordered 
on July 10th, It ordered officials and police of Bogaiusa and the Sheriff's Depart- 
ment of Washington Parish not to deprive Negroes of any rights secured by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States by such means to protect Negroes from acts of 
violence, by failing to use all reasonable ies to protect iwebes from esbisitts, 


and by using curses, insults, threats, unlawful arrests, etc, against Negroes, 


"+ « boom « 
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NOVEMBER 6s KLAN RALLY, CORE MARCH 


New York, N.Y., November 3, 1965 Klu Klux Klan Grand Dragon 
Robert Shelton has announced a Klan rally for November 6th, 
the same day National CORE's mass march and rally for freedom 
of choice in housing in Baltimore Maryland, The Klan rally, 
to be attended by Grand Dragons from Maryland, Delaware, and 
Pennyslvania, is to be held in Rising Sun, Maryland, 


The CORE rally and march, to be led by CORE, National Direc- 
tor James Farmer, is the launching of a National CORE campaign 
to extend fair housing coverage throughout America, The CORE 
demonstration, earlier endorsed by Baltimore Bishop T. Austin 
Murphy, will begin at 12 noon, Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 1307 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


The march marks the further development of Baltimore CORE's 
campaign for fair housing which has already resulted in 


over 20 arrests in sit-ins and picketing of apartment houses 


and housing developments which refuse to rent or sell to 
Negroes. 


In addition to Bishop Austin's endorsement, the march and 
rally have received the endorsement of the city’s labor 
organizations the Council of Churches, Baltimore's Federation 
of Civil Rights Organizations, and teachers from local 
colleges and universities, : 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES FARMER NATTIO DIRECTOR, CORE, ON THE NOVEMBER 2nd ELECTIONS 


New York City, November 5, 1965 - "The Negro community flexed its political muscles 
on Tuesday. For those who thought we were tied to one political party's tail the 
43% of Negroes who voted for John Lindsay in New York, the 85,230 persons who voted 
for Independent Assembleyman Carl Stokes in Cleveland, and the 52% of the Negro vote 
which meant the election of liberal Republican Kenneth Schmied as Mayor of Louisville 
showed that to be false," 
It is now crystal clear for all to see that the Negro will use the vote as a 

weapon -- the captive of no party, the shaper of his own destiny, demanding that 


his needs be served," 


"To receive the Negroes support at the voting booth action must be taken on the 


local and national level to merit it. As a first step in this direction, the fed- 
eral government can and mest 1) enforce the present laws and support new legislation 
to protect the lives and persons of Negroes, 2) make discrimination in housing il- 
legal, 3) act to end unemployment among Negroes which is now nearly 10% and 4) block — 
the expenditure of federal funds in school districts north and south where discrimi- 
nation continues to exist -=- and the place to start is in Boston, Massachusetts where. 
despite a massive Negro vote, five old-guard Democrats pledged to maintaining a 
segregated school system there were elected to the School Committee." 
"Zo bring together those who have participated in this weeks’ impressive dis- 

play of voter independence and to share their experiences and to plan for the future P 
I am calling for a national conference of independent voters to be held in New York 
early this winter." a : ac ? 
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CORE WORKER RUN OVER AT FLORIDA TROOPER®S ORDER 
Tallahasse, Florida, November 8: CORE Field Secretary Spiver 
Gordon was seriously injured as a result of the order of a Florida 
State Trooper. Gordon was seeking to block the passage of a float 
in Florida State University’s annual fraternity parade when the 
state trooper ordered the wagon driver to run over him. After 
having dragged Gordon more than twenty feet, the crowd intervened 
and stepped the wagon and Gordon was taken to a local hospital 


where he was treated and then later released, 


Gordon's pretest began with wires to Florida State University 
officials and te the Governor, Ail assured him that there would 

be no floats in the parade which would be derogatory toward .°_ ~*.:':. 
Negroes, However the parade included a float which carried a 

girl in “black face® begin beaten by a white man with a whip. 

Gordon first sought to block the passage of the float by standing 
in front of the horse drawing the wagon, but when the driver 
started to go around him, Gordon placed himseif under the wagon'‘s 
wheels, It was at this point that the state trooper instructed 


the wagon’s driver to run over Gordon, 


CORE attorney John Due is bringing suit on behalf of Gorden 2g7%"> 
against both the weson’s driver and the state trooper, 


Gordon has been a CORE Field Secretary for more than three years, 


and is the leader of CORE’s intensive voter registration drive in 


northern Florida. LLL ALALALALA LALA 
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POVERTY PROGRAM CUTRACK ASSAILED BY CORE OFFICIAL 


New York, November 8: CORE‘s Associate National Director Dr, “ 
George Wiley attacked the reports from Washington stating that the 
anti-poverty program's inclusion of the poor in decision making 


will be seriously curtailed, 


Stating that the very heart of the anti-poverty program was 
contained in the requirement for the "maximum feasible participae- 
tton™ of*the affected groups in the development, planning, and 
execution of the anti-poverty program, Dr. Wiley said "If they 
exclude the poor from a policy role, the anti-poverty program will 
be little more than old inadequate and discredited welfare prow 
grams." Noting that pressure had been mounted by Mayors in 
several — o1taen ' shoes des sees Pron neliey positions and to 
maintain City Hall control, Wiley promised intensive CORE counter- 
attack against what he called the "City Hall power-grab from the 
poor," 
Dr. Wiley pointed out that in such cities as San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Cleveland, CORE chapters had worked to 
achieve significant representation of the poor in policy-making 
roles. In these and other cities, CORE and their allies among 
the poor, Dr. Wiley said, will fight against any reduction of 
their policy-making role, "Only by including people in the make 


ing of the decisions which shape their lives can democracy 


succeed. The inclusion of the poor in the policy structure of 
the anti-poverty program must be extended to other areas so as to 
include representatives of each affected group on every govern- 
mental policy-making body", 
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50C DRE 2CH FOR FAIR HOUSIN 
VY 42N CVA FPARUO FU FALA AVUS 


Baltimore, Ma., November 8s: Over 3,500 strong, Baltimore residents 
marched for fair housing. Led by CORE National Director James 
Farmer, the march was the kick-off of CORE’s national drive for 
making housing discrimination illegal throughout America. 


Farmer addressed the crowd at a rally at Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 
and hailed the turnout as a demonstration that the administration 
in Washington, D.C. must go beyond President Kennedy ’*s "stroke of 
the pen® in 1962 and now must bring all housing under the coverage 
of either a further presidential executive order or through a 
national fair housing law, 


The march was endorsed by Baltimore Bishop T. Austin Murphy, as 
well as civic, labor, religious, and civil rights groups. 
Baltimore was selected as the site for the march because, located 
between the north and the south, it typifies the problems faced by 
Negroes in both, 


Baltimore CORE leader James Griffin and Housing Chairman Walter 
Carter -- both arrested in previous Baltimore CORE drives for fair 
housing «= have pledged that Saturday's march will be only the 
peamuaseli of increasing pressure for freedon. of choice in housing 


not only: in n Baltimore but throughout the widitien. Farmer pledged 


¢. _—_T 
CORK rane $9 to ending racial diuerinination in housing 


Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Rew, New York, New York 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


CORE's FARMER TALK WITH LINDSAY 

New York City, November 8th, 1965 - James Farmer, Nationak Director of CORE, will be 
' meeting with Mayor-elect John Lindsay today at 2 pem. at the Hotel Rodsevelt. The 

_ meeting, requested by Mr. Farmer, follows Mr. Farmer's analysis of the Negro vote as 
the "decisive swing vote" in the election of Mr. Lindsay, with 43% of the Negro vote 
cast in favor of Mr. Lindsay. Mr. Farmer made concrete proposals in such areas as 
Schools, Housing, Employment, Anti-Poverty, Hospitals, Welfare and Appointments. 

I. Mr. Farmer urged the extension of the concept of citizen P articipation in 
all areas of city life. Not only should the poor play the dominant role in the po- 
licy-making for the anti-poverty program but there should be representatives of those 
_ served by the city hospitals, the city's welfare programs in policy-making positions 
for those and other programs, There should be "No service without representation," 

II. On Schools Mr. Farmer proposed (a) that the Mayor-elect act to end the 
shacking discrepancy in fully licensed teachers between Negro and white schools, The 
CORE leader proposed that this discrepancy be cut in half by September, 1966 and 

eliminated by September, 1967. (b) He also urged the establishment of at least 125 
all-day neighborhood elementary schools, and year-zound programs at all grade leveds, 
(c) Further, Mr. Farmer proposed that a commitment be made to all children that they 
will attend full sessions by the fall of 1966. 

(d} School integration must be accelerated by the use of educational parks with 
a "freeze" placed on all new school construction of permit accumulation of capital 
funds to build large gumbers of educational parks. (e) In the interim, a proposal 
was made whereby each school district would consist of six (or multiples of sx) 
schools, each serving a singla grade for the entire district and when the year ends, 


all of the pupiis would remain £n the same school with it now serving the next higher 


grade, 


o2e 

III (a) On Housing, Mr. Farmer insisted that there be no displacement of fam- 
ilies by public programs without at least an equivalent amount of new low-income 
housing constructed. (b) In order to accomplish the necessary rehabilitation of 
the city's present housing stock, increased housing inspectors are necessary and the 
(c) Municipal Court judges must come to treat violators of the housing code as the 
criminals they are. (d) The rights of tenants in public housing must be respected 
by the housing authority which means an end to all-hours inspections and arbitrary 
regulations. (e) To enhance integration of public housing, all applicants should 
be placed on a single central list with no individual project preferences respected 
unless it favors integration. Further, Mrs ‘Lindsay was urged to take the lead in 
seeking adequate funding of the rent subsidy program now mired in Congress without 
an appropriation. 

IV In employment, (a) the city mst work to generate new jobs both in the public 
and the private sector. (b) Further development is necessary in the area of non- 
professional jobs, (c) while Mr, Farmer urged that city contracts be signed only 
with companies and unions who can show both no present racial discrimination and the 
taking of affirmative steps to increase minority-group employment, (d) On all city 

contracts, expecially new construction, a stated precentage of all jobs should be 
reserved for the umemployed and the underemployed. (e) To assure a decent wage for 
all who work, Mr. Lindsay was urged to work for a national minimum wage of $2.00 for 
all employers of €our or more persons, and pending that to seek such a program in 
New York City and New York State, 

V An entirely civilian police review boggzd was (a) called for as an essential ~ 
step in developing police-community confidence, (b) Also, there meet be increased 
recruitment of minority-group members for police work and extended human relations 
training for all policemen. (c) The present rule requiring off-duty officers to 


carry their service revolvers should be revoked as a danger to policemen and civilians 


alike, 


o3e 

VI The anti-poverty program must be vitalized by the (a) heavy infusion of 
citizen participation. (b) The head of the city's anti-poverty program should be 
other than a city official, Further, (c) a11 anti-poverty programs as well as the 
city's central program should include a dominant role for the poor in policy-making. 
(d) The anti-poverty program must emphasise job generation with training builé into 
the job, and the increased use of non-professionals with the opportunity for career 
development as a result of a combination of job experience and formal schooling. 

VII The city's hospitals (a) must serve their poor patients no less well than 
the best private hospitals, (b) and the hospitals clientele should play a role tn 
setting its policies, 

VIII The Welfare program must serve to rehabilitate its clients not seek to 
catch them as "cheaters" nor to maintain them on "the dole."" Again the principle 
of citizen participation should be extenddéd so as to give the welfare client a major 
role in shaping che welfare programs. 

IX Making no individaul recommendations for appointments, Mr. Farmer did point 
out (a) the critical importance to the Negro community of such péstitions as members 
of the Board of Education, Commissioner of Housing, Police Commissioner, head of the 
city's anti-poverty program, Commissioner of Hospitals, and Commissioner of Welfaze. 
(b) Mr. Farmer also noted the dominantly minority-group polulation served by these 
agencies and suggested that in the gelecfion of department heads and senior officials 


cognizance be taken of the importance of a Negro appointee. 


Congress of Racigl Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


CORE CHARGES WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


New York, N.Y. November 16, 1965 - The Congress of Racial Equality made a charge to 
the White House Conference on Cival Rights, CORE asked the conference to identify 
root-causes of racial problems, to develop specific objectives and time-tables for 
federal action, and to mobilize a national consensus around programs for racial jus- 
tice, 

CORE characterized the past progress of federal programs as "advanced tokenism." 
‘In a paper distributed to the participants in the November 17-18th planning confer- 
ence, CORE cited as evidence of "tokenism" the attorney general4s refusal to dis- 
patch federal voting registrars to more than 32 of the 400 elfgible counties; failure 
of the Office of Education's "guidelines for integration" os integrate more than 77 
of Negro &chool children, and the failure of the Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission to file any orders against discriminating employers or unions, 

_ The most immediate need, says the CORE statement, is for jobs -- full-time, 
decent-paying jobs with a future, They proposed the goal of cutting Negro umemploy- 
ment in half by 1968 and to no higher than 4% by 1970. COREssuggested that this goal 
might be achieved by a public works program of $25 billion per year, with guarantees 
that employment will be available to those presently unemployed and under-employed 
and with the provision of on-the-job training where necessary, CORE also proposed 
the increased use of non-professionals, men as well as woman, with one and a half 
miliion such jobs to be provided by 1967. 

Of aqual importance, states CORE, is a federal protection program for Negroes 
and civil rights workers, CORE proposed a new Jury Registrar Law which would provide 
federally appointed jury registrars in each county where Negroes have been excluded 
from jury panels and iwho would be charged with placing on jury panels every adult in 
the district. Also, a uniform federal court? jury panel procedure to assure that jury 


panels represent a complete cross-section of the entire adult population of the 


jury dietrict. The Justice Desa.iiuwent is caric!” upo.. to use its presently existing 


ot. 

powers to enforce the laws against police offfeers and gitizens who injure those 
exercising their constitutional rights, and to instruct the F.B.I. to make on-the- 
spot arrests of persons violating another's civil rights, A federal protection law 
is proposed which would make it a federal crime to injure another in the exercise of 
his civil rights, punishable with no less serious pensities than in equivaient state 
crimes, | 

The CORE program places heavy emphasis on the need for citizen participation in 
all areas, Instead of the Budget Bureau*s proposed cuteback on "citizen participation" 
in the anti-poverty program, CORE proposed that the principle of "iaximm feasible 
participation” be afplied not only in the anti-poverty program bet to such areas as 
welfare, housing, and hospitals. 

The 19 page CORE paper also makes proposals in such areas as Housing, Schools, 
Voting Rights, as weil as additional proposals in the area of jobs and citizen par- 


ticipation, 
Attending the White House Conference for CORE are its National Chairman, Durham 


Attorney Floyd B, McKissick, National Director James Farmer, Assoéiate National 


Director Dr. George Wiley, Southern Program Director David Dennis, 


Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


St. George, S.C., November 16: The first week of federal registras in two South 
Carolina counties produced 1473 newly registered Negroes. Following CORE pressure, 
the Justice Department sent three registrars each to Clarendon and Dorchester 
counties. 

In Clarendon County, where Negroes comprise 68.3% of the elegible voters, 1,071 
Negroes were registered, Despite the fact that the county was one of the original 
plaintiffs in the 1954 school desegregation decision, but five Negroes attains 
schools with whites, : 

Dorchester County, where 402 Negroes were registered, has been the scene of 
protest activities against school segregation and employment discrimination, At 
present the Dorchester Voter League, CORE's local affiliate, is seeking to have 
the county's picket control law declared void as a deprivation of citizens’ rights 
to protest, 

James McCain, director of CORE's South Carolina project, has predicted that by 
the 1966 seein Negroes can be elected to local and state ettbin in several 
South Carolina counties, and that before the decade is over Negroes will have 


serious impact on statewide elections, 


Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row , New York, N.Y. 10038 
€212)° CO 76270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


Washington, B,C., November 16: A ten-point program to protect southern Negroes 
has been presented by CORE, Coming on the heels of southern jurys’ failures to 
convict those who have killed Negroes and civil rights workers, the program 
focuses on the enforcement of present laws and the working of the jury system. 

‘She key function of the program is a provision for the appointment of Federal 
Jury Registrars to be automatically sent to counties where there has been a 
pattern of exclusion of Negroes from local jury panels, For the federal court 
system, the CORE program calls for the establishment of jury selection procedures 
which would enatinbne that jury panels are a completely representative cross- 
section of the entire judicial system. 

The CORE program calls upon the Justice Department to use its present powers 
under Title 18, Section 241, 242, and 243 to protect individual rights. The F.B.I. 
CORE insists, must use its power to make on-the-spot arrests where citizen's | 
rights have been violated, 

In addition Congress is urged to pase a federal protection statute which will 
make it a federal crime to interfere with or injure a person exercising his civil 
rights, or aiding othera to do so. The penalties should be no less serious then 


the equivalent state penalties for similar crimes of assault. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Mr, Greg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 
Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(212) CO 76370 


EMBARGOED FOR RELEASE NOT EARLIER THAN 
12 NOON, E.S.T., FRIDAY, DEC. 17, 1965. 


FARMER ASKS A,E,C, GU@RANTEE OF fo NEGRO EMPLOYMENT IN LOUISIANA 


James Farmer, llational Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), wants advance guerante@of Negro employment at 
a Proposed Atomic Energy Commission plant near Bogalusa, Louisiana. 
In a letter to 4.E.C. Chairman Dr, Glenn [ Seaborg, Mr, Farmer 
proposed that approximately thirty percent of all construction 
jobs, in all categories, be filled by Negro workers, The thirty 
percent figure is based upon the average Negro population of the 
Bogalusa and Covington areas, 


Noting that federal laws and regulations require non- ‘ 
discrimination in hiring, Mr. Farmer said that Bogalusa's recent 
history “demands that steps be taken beforehand to assure and 
suarantee that ilegrocs have a full share of all jobs involved 
in the construction and onversyion of this facility." Racial 
tesion in Bogalusa has escalated throughout the year, and a 
federal court injunction is in effect against Ku Klux Klan 
harassment of Negroes. 


Mr, Farmer also sided with Louisiana Governor John McKeithan 
that a major A.E.C. facility built near Bogalusa “would put the 
stamp of federal approval on Louisiana's treatment of its Negro | 
citizens." 


Earlier this week, Mr, Farmer urged that Federal Housing 
idministratoée Dr, Robert Jeaver cuteoff funds to the Bogalusa 
Housing Authority, after Mayor Jesse Cutrer reappointed Devon 
Varnado, indentified as an active member of the Ku Klux Klan,to 
a five year term as 4 iousing Couniasioncr, 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 
Attn: Alan Gartner 
THANKSGIVING FRIENDSHIP JOURNEY 
New York, New York, November 23, 196% - Thirty members of St. Alban's Grace Methodist 
Church will be spending their Thanksgiving away from home this year. In response to 
an invitation from tte..CORE chapter in Dorchester County, South Carolina 9 a church 
group led by Rev. Finley Schaef will return an October visit to Grace Church by 
leaders of the South Carolina CORE chapter, 
Dorchester County is one of the two counties in South Carolize where federal 
registrars have been sent as a result of CORE pressure on the Justice Department, 
In the past two weeks 709 Negroes have been added to the voting tists, making a 
total this year of 1,651 registered Negro voters, 
Dorchester County's voter rolls are unique in that registered whites exceed the 
number of voting age whites in the county (7,121 voting age whites and 7,864 Regis- ; 
tered whites -U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, "Registration and Voting Statistics," 
March 19, 1965). 
The racially mized church group will attend a CORE rally on Friday night in — 


St. George, the county seat. They will live with Negro families in and around St, 


George and will live par€ieipate with then if community aetivities, 


The group will leave on the more than 700 mile trip at 6 a.m., Thanksgiving Day 


(Thursday, November 25th) from Grace Methodist Church, 200th Street and Murdock 


Avenue, St. Albans, Queens, New York. 
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Manning, South Carolina, Novenber 23, 1965 - A CORE Freedom Rally ed imaned the 
second week of voter registration with federal registrars in Clarendon County, 
South Caroling, 1,794 newly registered Negroes have been added to the voting lists 
in the past two weeks, 

Addressing the rally were Associate Nationa] Director of CORE, Dr, George A. 
Wiley and Michigan Congresemen John Conyersy More then 1,000 persone attended the 
rally which marked the incrsese im registered Nagroce from $23 ng year age to the 
see total of 3,536, In @ county where Negroes comprise 68,3% of the voting 

County may well be the first county tn soyen Carolina his- 
| registere ‘Bagroes | shan whiten, 
CORE Field seoperenten Frank Robinson and Emereon Brown, along with cons's 
South Carolina Project Director James McCain have been concentratingstheir attention 
upon Clarendon and Dorchester counties, since both have received federal yegistrars- 
earlier this month, In the two week period 2,503 additional Negroes hove neen 
registered in the two counties, 
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Attn: Alen Gartner 


HIS HOME BOMBED, NEGKO ARRESTED 


Ferriday, La, Nov, 23: 
A legro's home was bombed last night and the police arrested 
the victim when he later appeared in his yard with a shotgun, a : 


civil rights worker repotted tocay. 
The bombing of Negro property was the fifth reported here in 


six months. A Negro was burned to death less than a year ago, 
David Whatley, a field worker for the Congress of kacial 
Equality, said that what appeared to be a gasoline bomb exploded 
at the home of Kobert Lewis Jr., presicent of the “ferriday Freedom 
Movement, about 9:30 F.M. He said Mr. Lewis, his wife and their 
five children were in the house but all escaped injury. He said 
fire damaged the front of the house and the explosion broke =. 


several windows, 


"The police claim that he put the gun on them “ hr, Whatley 
said, “but there are witnesees, including me, who say he didn't . 
I think they arrested him because he's with the movement. Anyone 
who participated in pe at all gets the worst from them. When 


we demonstrate, they take pictures of the people, and if 


you've got a job, they show the picture to the man you work for 


and when you go to work the next day you've out of a job." 
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Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) CO 76270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


NEW YORK CITY NEWSM/ TAMED CORE PUBLIC RELATIONS DERECTS 


New York, New York, November 29th, 1965 - Greg Harris has been appointed Director 
of Public Relations of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), it was announced by 
James Farmer, CORE*’s National Director. 


Mr, Harris, 40, was the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company's Letin American 
Correspondent during the Dominican civil wer, His journalism background aiso 
includes service with LEFE and Newsweek magazines, the Associated Press, United 
Press International, rzdio station WINS, and the Chicago Daily Defender newspaper. 
Mr. Harris is also a p!:ictoejournalist; his work has appeared in LIVE, TiME, U.S. 
News and other national magazines, He is a member of the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers and the American Newspaper Guild. 


From 1947 to 1957, Mr. Harris was advertising director of Chicago Metropolitan 
Mutual Assurance Company. For two years (1955-1957), he was a member of the em- 
ployment committee of the Chicago Commission on Human Relations, In 1954 and 1955 
he was a consultant and lecturer at the National Urban league's Career Conferences, 
Tennessee AGi Sénte University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY = CORE 

38 Park Row, New York, N. Y,. 10038 

(212) CO 7 «= 6270 . 
Contact: Greg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 


MMEDIATE RELEASE 


C.0O.R.E. BEFORE U.S, SUPREME COURT LOUISIANA LIBRARY ARREST CASE 

An important case concerning the use of "disorderly conduct" 
laws to circumvent the 1964 Civil Rights Act is being considered by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The case (Brown,et al v State of Louisiana), 
was argued before the Court on December 6th by CORE General Counsel 
Carl Rachlin. 

Five Negro petitioners were arrested on March 7, 1964, after 
entering the allewhite Audubon Regional Library in Clinton, La. There 
is no evidence that any of the Negroes did or said anything of a 
disorderly ape, However, hn wie Regional Librarian testified 
that she was "disturbed" by their presence, The Negroes were ordered 
to leave by a local police officer but they refused to do so. They 
were arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced for "disturbing the 
peace," 

The primary question in the case is whether a refusal to obey an 
order by a police officer without a showing that the accused "breached 
the peace" may properly be the basis of a "disorderly conduct" cone 
viction. A 1932 New York Court of Appeals decision upheld such a 
conviction because the defendant was unable to prove the police officer's a) 
order was arbitrary, 

An essential element of Counsel Rachlin's argument was that the 
arrests were made in order to maintain the Library as a segregated 
public facility, an objective which became illegal on July 2, 1964, 
under Title 111(Public Accomodations) the civil rights act.Counsel 
Rachlin pointed out that the Negro petitioners wre convicted without 


any evidence to support the "disorderly conduct" charge, a violation of 
the 14th Amendment's Due Process Clause, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Mr. Greg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 
Congress of Racial Equality =- CORE 

38 Park Row; New York, Ne Ye 10038 

#212) CO 7-6270 


EMRARGOED FOR REJEASE NOT SOONER THAN 
THAN 12 NOON, E.S.i., DHCEMBER 15, 1965 


BOGALUSA FXANSMAN APPOINIMENT SPARKS NEW CORE DEMAND TO WASHINGTON 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 15 - The Congress of Raciai Equality (CORE), today 
asked for a cut-off of federal funds to the Bogalusa (Louisiana) Housing Authority. 
The demand was made by telegram and letter from CORE National Director James Farmer 


to Federal Housing Administrator Dr. Robert Weaver, CORE is particularly angered 


by the reappointment to the Bogalusa Housing Authority of Devon Varnado, described 
in federai court proceedings as an active member of the Ku Kiux Klan. Bogalusa 
Mayor Jesse Cutrer recently appointed Varnado for another five year term. 

Mr. Farmer pointed out that despite Dr. Weaver's repeated assurances that 
Bogalusa officials would comply with laws against racial discrimination in federally 
| financed developments, current plans call for haif of 100 new units will be built 
in the Negor section of the city. 

In his letter, Mr. Farmer said: "On behalf of the Congress of Racial Equality, 


we most strongly urge that you forthwith withhold any funds not distributed to the 


Bogaiusa Housing Authority until there is a complete reexamination of the entire 
matter, until there is adequate representation by locai Negroes in decisions made 
in regard to the houses built with federal money, and until there is firm evidence 
shat the segregated pattern of housing with the support of federal funds will cease. 
Segregated housing and its concomitant, segregated schoois. are intolerable in a 


wdern nation." 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Mr. Greg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 
Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(212) CO 7+6270 


THE FOLLOWING IS EMBARGOED MATERIAL FOR RELEASE NOT EARLIER THAN 
6 AM. _E.S.T., _TSCRBDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1965, OBSERVE EMBARGO. 


The following is the full-text of column appearing in the New York Amsterdam News: 


"The Moynihan Report" 
By James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
As if living in the sewer, learning in the street and working in the pantry weren't 
enough of a burden for millions of American Negroes, I now learn that we've catgnt 
“matriarchy,'' agd "the tangle of Negro pathology" ...a social plague recently diagnose 
by Daniel Moynihan in his celebrated report on "The Negro Family." After tracing 
the long history of Negro oppression in this country, Moynihan concludes that our 
current difficulties are rooted in the effects of that oppression dramatized in the 
shattered Negro family, stripped of its male and going to Hell in a basket. On the 
surface, this would seem to be a fairmtaded exeréise in the Life Sciences but in fact 
the Moynihan Report, which seems to have been given a good deal of currency by the 
present administration, is another one of those academic efforts to get our eyes off 
the prize, 
By laying the primary blame for present-day inequalities on the pathological cobbttion 
of the Negra family and community, Moynihan has provided a massive academic cop-out 
for the white conscience and clearly implied that Negroes in this nation will never 
secure a: substantial measure of freedom until we stop sleeping with our wife's sister 
and buying Cadillacs instead of bread, This well-enough intentioned analysis pro- 
vides the fuel for a new racism,..it suceeds in taking the real tragedy of black 


poverty and serving it up as an essentially salacious "discovery" suggesting that 


Negro mental health should be the first order of business in a civil rights revo- 


lution, 


, es, 
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Nowhere does Moynihan suggest that there may be something wrong in an “orderly and 
normal'"' white family structure that is weaned on race hatred and passes the word 
"nigger" from generation to generation. Nowhere does Moynihan suggest that the 
proper menue to a shattered family is an open job market where*this "frustrated" 
iialie Negro can get an honest day's work, And nowhere does Moynihan suggest that 
high illegitimacy rates in the black community may be partly explained by the fact 
that birth control information and covert abortions are by and large the exclusive 
property of the white man. 

I say all this because I'm angry... really angry and IT intend to spell out this 
anger in just one more effort to convince somebody, anybody, down in the places of 
power that the cocktail hour on the "Negro Question” is over and that we are sick 
unto death of being analyzed, mesmerized, bought, sold and slobbered over while the 


seme evils that are the ingredients of our oppression go unattended, It has been 


the fatal error of American society for 300 years to ultimately blame the roots of 
soverty and violence in the Negro community upon Negroes themselves, I honestly 
felt that the Civil Rights and Voting laws indicated that we were rid of this kind 
of straw-man logic, but here it is again, in its most vicious form, handing the 
racists a respectable new weapon and insulting the intelligence of black men and 
women everywhere, 

I intend to devote a good deal of space to this Moynihan Report for a number of 
reasons, First and most important, it is fast becoming the scriptural basis for 
several new brands of bigotry, even without the consent of its authors, Secondly, 


it has been specifically hailed by the American right wing and is currently being 


used to "explain away" the Negro Revolution as the hysterical outburst of a mentally 


unbalanced sub-ctilture, Third, it provides a documented basis for men in elecked 


avthority to divert practical anti-discriminafiton programs into an open season on 


‘~vathological" Negroes, And ¥ourth, the report is especially bad in that it contains 


a great number of statistical facts, misread, misinterpreted and warped into a 


scties of conclusions that could make Robert Shelton into a holy prophet. 
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In many ways, this report, when studied carefully, emerges in my mind as the most 
serious threat to the ultimate freedom of American Negroes to appear in print in 
recent. memory, 

I cannot possibly in the course of this article cover even a small part of the re- 
port’s analyses and conclusions, I will deal with those in subsequent columns, I 
must say, however, that I am convinced that the author or authors of this document 
did not consciously intend to write a racist tract...but the fact that it may be 
used as such makes their innocence inexcusable, They have forgotten that we are 
bottled into our ghetto and held down not simply by the restraints of our past, but 
by the clear and present acts of subtle and unsubtle discrimination that continue to 
destroy our gption for self change and make our life a living fell. And to forget 
that while focussing on "the tangle of Negro pathology" is very much like curing: 


Yeilow Fever by painting the patient white and ignoring the mosquitoes, 


ARHAARE {HARARE 


Mr. Greg Harris Director of Public Affairs 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Congress of Racial Equality = CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 


FOR RELEASE TUESDAY, DEC.@1, 1965 


CORE TO PICKET SCHENLEY MANHATTAN OFFICES IN SUPPORT OF GRAPE STRIKERS. 


A three-month old West Coat labor dispute will be the focus of mass picket- 
ing today in New York City. The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), plan to picket the New York 
City offices of Schenley industries, 1290 Sixth Avenue (5ist Street),,from 3 
until 6 pm; James Farmer, CORE'’s National Director, and Bayard Rustin. organizer 
of the 1963 "March on Washington" will lead the demonstrators 

Today's picketing will be in support of more than 3,000 Delano county 
California grape pickers who struck Schenley and other growers on September 8th 
CORE charges that the company has refused to sit down and bargain with repre- 
sentatives of their striking workers. The striking workers are primarily 
Mexican-American residents, with a smaller number being Filipino migrants There 
are no Negroes among the strikers. Last Friday, Mr Farmer asked the public not 
to buy Cresta Blanca and Roma wines, as well as other Shenley products Support 
of the California strikers is consistent with CORE's policy demand that Congress 
provide all agricultural workers with the protection of federal minim»ym wage and 
collective bargaining rights. 

Widespread labor, church and civil rights support has been mobilized for the 
strikers. The recent AFL-CIO national convention condemned Schenley for re- 
fusing to negotiate. AFL-CIO ViceePresident Walter Reuther has pledged $5,000 


a month to the strikers from his United Auto Workers union Locally. today's | 


picketing has been endorsed by Martin Gerber, director of Region 9 of the U.A.W 
There will be some hefty pickets at the protest, as members of the Iinter- 


national Longshoremens' Association join the demonstration 


Today's picketing and the entire anti-Schenley campaign has a'so been 
endorsed by Socialist leader Norman Thomas: Jose Fventes. Independent Po'itical 
Movement; Local 1199 RWDSU; and the Negro Americen Labor Conci’ of New York 
City; and District Council 37 of the American Federation of State County 
and Municipal Emp loyees. 

A group of students from Union Seminary are also set to wa'k the picket 
line on Schenley's front door today. In addition, there wil!’ be pickets re- 
presenting the U.S. National Students Association, the Nationa’ St dent 


Christian Federation, Students for a Democratic Society and the Mississippi 


Freedom Democratic Party. 


For Further Information Contact 
Mr, Gregg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 
Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 


38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 


FOR BULEASE Dec, 31, 1965 


CORE HAILS WAGNER VETO OF TAXT BILL 


Dr. George A. Wiley, Associate National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), today hailed Mayor Robert F,. Wagner's veto of the Corso-Curtis 
bill as a “wise and just action,“' The bill would have outlawed so-called "Gypsy 
Cabs" that operate in the Bedford-Stuyvesant and Harlem sections of New York City. 

Dre Wiley, who testified against the bill, said: "This is a splendid example 
of government being responsive to the néeds of its citizens, However, the long- 
term need of the Negro is to be able to get taxi service just as any other New 
Yoker."' The cab service developed into a small industry because whi@e taxi drivers 
refuse to service the Negro Communities. 

On Christmaa@-eve, Dr. Wiley sent the Mayor a telegram that said in part: 

"We call upon you during this holiday season to announce your intent to veto this 
unjust bill as your gift to families of one of the most deprived communities in 
New York,."' CORE estimated that more than 5,000 heads of Negro households would 


have lost their jobs in the Corso-Curtis measure had been approved. 


ARE HRHARAR EE 


FOR_ FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Mr. Greg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 
Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 

38: Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(212) CQ 7-6270 or (212) 222-0446 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


STATEMENT BY MR. JAMES FARMER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, CORE 


Gentlemen: 


I cannot say it any other way. I was there twenty-three years ago when 
CORE began and although I am resigning as its Nationai Director...I will never sever 
my commitixent: to its thrust - its prinéipies. We are all in the middle of this 
terrible storm, this continuing tragedy of racial hatred, and poverty and vielen 
there is no ending in sight,...2and I have quite simply chosen to seek that ending 
from another place, A place in which I can help the nation fashion new weapons and 
bring the weight ofcreative militancy and the weight of conviction to bear upon the 
whole life span of the American poor, 

CORE has new leaders now..ethey have honored gy decision....Let there be 
no mistake...there will be no pause, or hait, or time for breath. The content of 
CORE's protest will not change---militancy, demonstrations, the whole arsenal of 


non-violence will be refreshed..,amplified. And it will come increasingly from the 


heart of the ghetto...where the simple task of living is every year more terrible, 


CORE will continue to be sword’s point of this historic struggie. 
HEHEHE 
During the weekend, a news story leak indicated that I would resign as 
National Director of CORE, effective next March, That has been confirmed, 


The news of my departure has been, either intentionally or otherwise, mis- i 


I have expended my entire life in the struggle for human dignity, es- 


interpreted, 


pecially as that struggle concerns the American Negro, Neither my commitment to that 


struggle or my active involvement in it will be affected by my change in jobs, 


The task of the Centerfor Community Action-Education is an extension of, 


not a diversion from, the struggle that sustains me. Those of us involved in the 


civil rights movement are net surprised by rumors that the movement is faltering. 
7 oe 


Indeed, we recognize such rumors as another manifestation of an extremely sad fact 


of American life: There are those who would rather see a problem vanish than deal 
with it, But race-hatred is the open wound of our nation, and the civil rights 
movement remains its most important surgeon, CORE will always be, 


Unfortunately, there are some who equate CORE‘'s entire program and purpose 


with demonstrations and direct action. If we aren't in the streets, they conclude 
that CORE is dead. It seems that those people become most uncomfortable when their 
creation, the "invisible man," momentarily moves from their vision... Those who hold 
such a view are, prehaps unwittingly, engaging in a particulariy vicious form of 
racism, For to conclude that the Negro is incapable of adapting his press for free 
dom to new circumstances is to conclude that the Negro is essentially different 
from cther humans, That has been a characteristic of racism and it will always be 
SO 

Any struggle against long-standing resistance initéally aims at a single 
point, often using a single weapon, That principle of econcmy of force applies 
to all struggles. But as the tide begins to turn in favor of the attacker, broader 
areas are brought under fire by more sophisticated weaponry. 

CORE and I began in this struggle as activists. The commitment to direct— 
action has served us well in the past and we will use it with even greater effect 
in the future, It remains a key weapon. But now CORE has broadened its operational 
ATCA, 

The poiitical power of Negro Americans is one of our major and long-term 
soals; CORE will use the methods of its choosing to realize that objective, The 
black ghetto is awakening, and CORE, in city after city, is organizing for action 
in that community. Economic power, gained through full-participation in a skili- 
oriented job market is equally important goal; CORE will address itself to that 
question, again using the weapons it ceems practical, But while the ghetto~-trapped 
and brutalized Negro of the North is fighting to make his place in a complex urban 


setting, his brothers and sisters in the rural South continue to suffer economic 


oppression, 


ned 


Agricultural workers, now largely Negro, aré second-class citizens; denied 
their country's protection of collective bargaining and minimum wage laws, CORE's 
concern is presently demonstrated by our involvement supporting striking vineyard 
workers against Schenley and other growers in California, 

The vitality of CORE has never been one single individual; it has been 
the dedication of thousands of Americans, black and white, who accept the fact 
that their action can improve their country. More than a month ago, our National 
Action Council began the search for my successor, That process continues with my 


active participation, Announcement of the selection of a new National Director 


will be made in the near future, long before my departure next March, 


Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park Row 

New York City, N.Y. 

Attn.: Alan Gartner 

212 - CO 7-6270 


New York City 
10 January 1966 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


CORE SUIT AGAINST CITY SCHOOLS 


CORE today filed suit in U.S. District Court against the New York City 
public schools. The suit charged that Negro students are racially discriminated 
against by the Board of Education as a result of the school system's practice 
of unequal distribution of qualified teachers, 

In the suit CORS offers evid.ience to show that in not a single one of 
the Negro junior high-schools did 65% or more of the teachers have regular li- 
censes while in over half of the white schools they did, And, in only 20% of 
the Negro elementary schools did 65% of the teachers have regular licenses 
while in over 70% of the white schools they did. 

The CORE complaint demands that the school system be ordered to end its 
discriminatory assignment of teachers and to implement a teacher assignment 
plan which provides an equitable distribution of qualified teachers in all 
schools, regardless of the race of the schools’ pupils. 

Counsel for the complaints, who are from ghetto schools in the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Manhattan, are CORE General Counsel Carl Rachlin, CORE counsel 
Steve Nagler, Atty. Paul Chevigny, and Atty. George Schiffer, 

The suit is being supported by the CORE Scholarship, Education, and De- 


fense Fund, Inc, (CORE SEDF). 


Congress of Racial Equalitv- CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 100338 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


Immediate Release 


NEW CORE DIRECTOR TO SPTAK . 


New York City, January 21,1966- Floyd McKissick, new National 
Director of CORE, will make his first public appearance in the 
New York area at the Joint Annual Meetings of the Affiliated 
Baptist City Societies of Metropolitan New York, The meeting 
will be hel@ at the St. George Hotel (Hicks & Fulton Streets, 


Brooklyn), Monday evening, January 24th, 6:30pm. 


Mr. McKissick, selected as CORE's National Director earlier 
this month, is a Deacon of the Baptist Church in Durham, 


North Caroline, He will take office succeeding James Farmer, 


on March Ist, 


Mr. McKissick,a Lawyex was the first Negro student at the 
University of North Carolina Law School, He participated in 
the Freedom Rides of 1961 and its predecessor, "The Journey of 
Reconciliation” in 1947, He represented CORE at the 1963 
Miarch on Washington, Ee has been CORE's National Chairman for 


the past three years before being elected National Director, 
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Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 

38 Park Row, New Yor&, New York 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attention: Alan Gartner 


JAMES FARMER TO BOGALUSA 


ae eHwwhes 


New York City, January 24, 1966 - James Farmer, CORE's National Director wiil 


highlight the Bogalusa (La.) Voters League's First Annversary Commemoration on 
January 28th. Mr. Farmer will lead a mass march to the Bogalusa Courthouse at 
3:30 p.m, and will address a public meeting at Ebenezer Baptist Church at 7:30 pom, 


that evening. 


This visit makes Mr, Farmer's fifth trip to Bogalusa in the past year, CORE 
weenie’ began work in Bogalusa last January, Since that time there have been 
hundreds of arrests, daily marches, picketing and boycotts of downtown stores, and 
court Miiesetions against loaal police and Klan members. As a result of these 
actions, most of Bogalusa'’s restaurants have been opened to Negroes, some jobs have 
been obtained, police harassment has lessened and a militant local organization, 
The Bogalusa Voters League, developed, 

Sahin Farmer and Zhe Bogalusa Voters League will protest against the continued 
refusal of downtowm stores to hire Negroes in any but menial capacities, employment 
discrimination by the city's largest employer Crown-Zellerbach, unequal and segre- 
gated schools, continuing police harassment, and unequal public services in Negro 


areas of the city. 
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Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) CO 7-6270 

Attn: Alan Gartner 


SAMMY DAVIS TO "SALUTE" JAMES FARMER 


New York City, February 2, 1966 - Sammy Davis, Jr. will headline a "Salute to 
James Farmer" at Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Center, on Sunday evening, March 6th, 


8:30 pom. Mr. Farmer has been CORE's National Director since 1961. 


Other stars who have already consented to appear in the gala performance 


are Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee, Duke Ellington and his band and Pete Seeger. 


Mr, Farmer will leave CORE on March lst to assume the presidency of The 


Center for Community Action Education, Inc., in Washington, D,C. 


Tickets: for the "Salute" are available at The Lincoln Center Box Office 


and at the National CORE office, 


jf 


» FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CONTACT 


Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality - 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) CO-7-6270 Feb. 14, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The CONGRESS OF RACIAL BQUALITY (CORE) announces that Mr. DON 
SMITH of Los Angeles, California, has accepted the post as Director of 
the Department of Public Relations. Mr. Smith was born in the Virgin 
Islands and did his undergraduate work at the University of Puerto 
Rico. He attended several Universities in the United States concen- 
stating on Business Administration, Philosophy and Political Science. 

Seventeen years a member of GORE, Mr. Smith has worked for many 
years in Sommunity Relations and as a negotiator for the job develop- 
| ment phase of the work of CORE chapters in Southern California. He 
wali Chairman of the Los Angeles Chapter during the Watts Revolt and 
organized food-distributing plan which was a major effort in alleviat- 
ing some of the hunger and distress that followed the uprising. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Smith was elected a Western Regional Representative of 
CCRE, thereby becoming a member of the National Action Gouncil, CORE,s 
policy making body. 

Mr. Smith has just liquidated his own Public Relations pusiness 


to join the National gtaff. 


=30- 


FOR FURTHER INFO MATION. CONTACT 


Don Smith, Director of Pub lic Relations 
Congress of Racial Zquality-CORE | 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 Feb. 16, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

The Congress of Racial E,uality (CORE) today announced ~ 
that, for the first time since Reconstruction, two Negro can- 
didated, or poes d by CORE, have filed for the City Council 
of Maning, weeth Carolina in the Democratic primary to take 
place on March 3rd in that city. 

The candidates are i.rg. Lavelle J. Samuels, 4/, owner 
of the Samuels Funeral Hame, gracuate of Johnson L. Smith | 
View College, and mother of two children, a boy 22 and a girl 
17, and Mr. Milton M. Walker, a furniture repair man and gradu- 
ate of Junior College in Sumter, North Carolina. He has two 
boys, 19 and 16. | 

There are vix members on the City Council -- all white 


Democrats, 


rite rich 


A dispatch from our Southern R-giomal Office states 
that Mr. Nils Douglas, Negro Civil Rights lawyer, has won a 
plurality in the Democratic primary in i‘ew Orleans, Louisiana, 
on February 12th, in a special election for State Represon=_ 
tative. Mr. Douglas, campaign was managed by Mr. Dave Dennis, 
CORE's Southern Region Program Director, Of the fourteen 
white candidates who ran, no one received more than 159) 
votes with the exception of KE. Hessler, who will engage in 
he run off with Douglas. 


ah. 


Congress of Racial Equality - COKE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
(212) 257-6270 


For Immeidate Release 
iiew York City, February 21, 1966: CORE charged today that a 
Christmas Eve incident in a Gueens Cafe pointed to the inade- : 
quacy of present police investigative procedures. Stating that <_. 
civilian review of police misbehavior would be inadequate if 
the investigation of the complaint revained in police hands, 
CORE National Director James Farmer said that the Queens case 
has been mishandled by the Police Commissioner's office over 
tne past eight weeks. 

| The incident involved two police officers in an unjusti- 
tied attack on an employee Elijah Keys, of the 135 Club (135-28 C 
Rossevelt Avenue, Flushing) on December 25, 1965. Witnesses 
revorted that officers Brennan and Driscoll spoke, acted and 
smelled as if they were drunk. A second employee of the 135 
Club, william Goins, who witnesses say was not involved in 
the altercation was arrested at the lU9th Police Precinet 
where he sought to file a complaint against officers Srennan 
and Driscoll. 

On December 27th, following investigation by CORE counsel 

and staff, a complaint was sent to Police Commissioner Broderick. 
Since then there have been numerous conversations between the 
commissioners office and CORE staff but there has been no action 
taken by the Police Department. ey 
Unanswered by the Police Uogmissioner are question such as; 

l. is it Police Department policy to arrest citigens 
bringing complaints against volice officers. 

2. Is it Police Depertment policy to punish with 
“nuisance” summomses Citizemsa who object to police 
malpractices, 

3. is it Police Department policy to refuse to test 
for drunkaness police officers accused of being 
drunk on duty? 


4. Is it not the weakness of the police case against 
william Goins demonstrated by the fact that the first 
charge against him wrongly stated the arrest site as 
Club 135 when in fact he was arrested at the police 
station and second that he has been charged with 
simple assault (P.L. 244) when the normal charge for 
assaulting an officer is second degree assault (P.L. . 
244)? 

5. Why are police offim*als vyrailing to have withds1i 
charges by police officers which investigation reveals 
to be either malickous or lacking in any real factual 
basis? 

Most important, this case offers clear proof of the lack 
of committment on the part of the Police Department to serious 
regarding Negro complaints of police ©+°'. '.avl08. These 
charges demand not only review by an independent oo 
review board but investigation by an indesencent arm of such 
a board. 
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Congress of Racial Equality - COKE. 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10033 
(212) CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Attn: Alan Gartner 


CORE CHARGES POLICE "COVER-UP," D.A.'s "PASS THE BUCK" 


New York City, February 23, 1966-CORE today urged Police Commissioner Howard R. 
Leary to make an immediate investigation into what it called the “cover-up by high 
police officials all the facts and circumstances surrounding the “alleged con- 
fession of George Whitmore (in Beople v. Whitmore) and the contradictory testimony 
of police officers in the same case," : 

In a statement today, CORE General Counsel Carl Rachlin reminded the new Police 
‘Commissioner that Detective Joseph Deprima and other police officers gave conflict- 
ing testimony in the two trials of the alleged killers of Janice Wylie and Emily 
Hoffert in 1963. Fointing out that in March, 1965 Detective DePrima swore that he 
did not know the address of the two slain girls when he questioned Whitmore, the 3 
CORE statement noted that in the trial of Richard Robles on November 15, 1965, 
DePrima admitted that he had known of the girls’ address, The CORE statement charged 
that the failure of police official to undertake departmental disciplinary proceed- 
ings against police officers in circumstances such as these “only serves to exacer- 
bate police-community relations." 

In a related matter, the CORE statement charged that New York Pdstrict Attorney 
Frank Hogan and Kings County District Attorney Aaron Koota were “playing a game of 


pass the buck” in regard to the conflicting testimony in the two caces-- people v 


Whitmore(1964) in Kings County and People v. Robles (1965) in New York County. 

In November, 1965 CORE wrote both district attorney's urging them to bring the 
matter of Detective DePrima's conflicting sworn testimony before the Grand Jury and 
also urging their action regarding the confession extracted from James Whitmore. 
District Attorney Koota on November 26th replied that he believed "jurisdiction lies 
in New York County" while District Attorney Hogan's office wrote on December 22nd 
"The pertinent portions of Detective DePrima's testimony has been forewarded to the 


Kings County District Attorney's Office.eee.” 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CONTACT 


Don Smith, Director of Public 
Relations 

Congress of Racial Equality-CORE 
38 Park Row, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 

February 28, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced 
that New York CORE will picket the 25th Police Precinct at 
423 West 126th Street at 7 P.M. this evening. 

For many years, CORE has pointed out that New York City 
1as two kinds of law enforcement -- one for the respectable 
“white majority”, ane her f ror people thet nent be called 
non-conformist or bohemian. A deep smouldering resentment 
exists between the police and the minority communities, caused 
in large measure by the actions of a small number of police 
oii icers. 

The demonstration was called at the reaquest of community 
residents to give emphasis to this problem and to express 
anger and resentient of tne treatment given Mrs. Gertrude 
Williams by police officers. 

On the evening of february 20th, Mrs. Williams and a female 
companion was seated in a booth at Joe’s Place, 449 West 125th 
Street, when four police officers entered -- a Captain, Sergeant 


and two patrolmen. Hrs. Williams and witnesses report that 


one of the patrolnen walked to the table at which Mrs, Williams 


fOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February 28, 1966 
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and one of her friends were seated, grabbed her by the 
hand, dragged her into the kitchen of the bar and demanded — 
that she “identify herself as a woman”. Mrs. Williams 
remonstratdd with the officer declaring that she was msrried, 
a housé-wife and mother of two children. Thereupon, according 
to Mrs. Williams and one of her friends who stood near by, the 
officer ordered Mrs. Williams to lift her dress and exhibit. 
incontrovertible evidence of her femininity. Emberrassed, 
frightened, and almost hysterical, Mrs. Williams complied. 

The Harlem community and New York COR are demanding 
that this entire group of officers be removed from Harlen, 
that suspensions be applied and that charges be brought. against 
the patrolman who is alleged to have done the cruel act. 
His removal from the force and strong guarantees that the 
Department will not tolerate this kind of misconduct in the 
future are needed to allay the anger of this aroused Community. 
Formal complaints have already been fiied on behalf of 


Mrs. Williams by the Legal Department of CORE. 


aay 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


DON SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 

38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10038 
(212) 267-6270 MARCH 7, 1966 


FOR IMMEDJATE RELEASE 


THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) TODAY EXPRESSED GRAVE. CONCERN IN RESPECT 
TO THE ARREST OF TEN MEMBERS OF ITS HARLEM CHAPTER, INCLUDING THE CHAPTER CHAIR-. 
MAN, ROY INNIS, THESE ARRESTS WERE MADE ON FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 4TH, WHILE THE 
GROUP WAS PICKETING THE WEST 135TH STREET POLICE STATION. THE DEMONSTRATION WAS 
CALLED BY NEW YORK CORE AT THE REQUEST CF RESIDENTS OF THE HARLEM COMMUNITY TO 
PROTEST AN INCIDENT INVOLVING SEVERAL POLICE OFFICERS OF THE 26TH’ PRECINCT; ONE 
OF WHOM, IT IS REPORTED, HAD FORCED MRS. GERTRUDE WILLIAMS TO PARTIALLY DISROBE | 
IN THE KITCHEN OF A HARLEM BAR IN ORDER TO "IDENTIFY HERSELF AS A WOMAN," 

HARLEM CORE IS DEMANDING THAT THE OFFICER WHO IS REPORTED TO HAVE PERPETRATED 
THIS HUMILIATING ACT BE SUSPENDED AND THAT SOLID GUARANTEES BE DEVELOPED TO PRE- 


VENT THE RECURRENCE OF SUCH INCIDENTS, 


THE TEN ARRESTED FRIDAY NIGHT WERE CHARGED WITH DISORDERLY CONDUCT, THE CHAIR- 
MAN, ROY INNIS, WAS CHARGED ADDITIONALLY WITH POSSESSION OF HYPODERMIC NEEDLES 
AND WHAT THE POLICE CALLED "BARBITURATES." INNIS, A MEDICAL RESEARCHER, DENIES 
THAT HE POSSESSED ANY BARBITURATES, NARCOTICS OR AMPHETAMINES AND SAID THAT THE 


CONTAINER HE CARRIED CONSISTED OF PILLS USED BY HIS WIFE FOR "FEMININE REASONS," 


SYRINGES, HE STATED, ARE USED IN CONNECTION WITH HIS WORK AS A MEDICAL RESEARCHER. 


NATIONAL CORE HAS PLACED THE MATTER IN THE HANDS OF ITS LEGAL DEPARTMENT, AS IS 
CUSTOMARY IN ALL CIVIL RIGHTS CASES. MOREOVER, CORE WILL URGE ALL ITS METRO- 
POLLTAN CHAPTERS TO SUPPORT THE HARLEM GROUP IN IJ:S PROTESTS AGAINST EVERY 


FORM OF POLICE DISCRIMINATION AND MALPRACTICE, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Don Smith, Director of Public Relation: 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
EA ge Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 March 16, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Mr. Flsyd McKissick, National Director -of the Congress of Racial 
Equelity (CORE) today expressed deep concern at the disturbance erupt= 
ing tn the Watts community of Los Angeles; California. It brings into 
sharp focus the failure of the Los Angeles tity government and the 
State of California to come to grips with the basic problems of unen- 
ployment, bad housing, de facto segregated schools and the pervasive 


snetto pathology that exists in this disadvantaged community. 


Despite the constant exhortation of the civil rights groups, the recom- 
mendations of the McCone Commission, no innovative efforts or broad 
programs to alleviate the distress in Watts have been implemented, no 


large scale job training and placement programs have been developed. 


Recognizing the overwhelming necessity, CORE created a self<help pro- 
gram called Operation Bootstrap which has as its base job development 
and remedial reading for functional illiterates. No city or federal 
funds have been obtained for this project; community people and a 


handful of corporations are carrying the entire finsncial burden, 


The people of Watts still feel that they have no stake in this soci- 
ety - they are still a rejected people. Even the weak-kneed McCone 
Commission stated that a "revoluntionary approach" to the social pro- 


blems of Watts was imperative or more unrest and greater turmoil would 


ensue. 
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CORE contends that the task of ending the syndrome cf poverty and 
hopelessness in Watts is one for the state cf Califsrnia and the 
federal govermment. People of good will are urged to write their 
congressmen and the executive branch of the government to scek from 
these sources the application of intensive economic power neeced to 
bring about solutions of these problems, Citizens everywhere are 
urged to give time, money and mind to combat the social ills of Watts 
which created a disadvantaged people in the midst of an affluent 


society, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Don Smith, Director of Public Helations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 March 17, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Wilfred Ussery, National Chairman of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) today announced a meeting of its National Action Council on 
March 18, 19 and 20th at the Harlem YMCA, 180 West 135th Street. The 
National Action Council is the policy making body of the organization - 
its Board of Directors - and consists of the National Officers and 
Representatives from the five regions in which the organization 
functions. 

Diseoussion will center on the new direction of CORE with emphasis on 
community organization, consumer education, development of cooperatives, 
and political action. National projects in the field of voter regis- : 
tration, job development, organizational changes, national boycotts 

and the international involvement of CORE will also be studied. In 


eddition, the three day meeting will be a forum where the special 


problems of each region will be examined with a view to find solutions, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Don Smith, Direstor of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 March 18, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Responding to the requests of organizations and residents of the 
Harlem community, the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today 


announced plans for a CORE Day in Harlem on May 14, 1966. The reason 
for the event is to establish greater rapport with the Negro community, 
to assist this community in ending the syndrome of cultural isolation 
and to establish more meaningful and dynamic relationships with other 
communities in this great city. 

CORE Day will feature a parade starting at 9:30 a.m. from 15lst St. 

and 7th Avenue to 120th Street and 7th Avenue. Dignitaries and com 
munity leaders will review the marchers from a reviewing stand at 
125th Street and 7th Avenue. A rally will take place at this location, 
luncheon at Franks will follow then the guests will be taken on a 
guiced tour of Harlem to culminate in a cocktail reception at 6 p.m. 
The evening will be spent at the 369th Armory at 5th Avenue at 142nd St. 
where a grand ball will serve as the occasion for the selection of 

Miss New. York CORE, 

Personalities who niin been invited to varticipate include Governor 
Rockefeller, Mayor Lindsay, leaders of the major civil rights organ- 
izations, leaders findigenous Harlem organizations and many others. 
Chairman of CORE Day in Harlem is Bishop A.A. Childs, Mayor of Harlem. 
Mrs, Germaine G. Smith, Staff Associate of national CORE has been 


assigned the task of coordinating the project. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMSTION CONTACT: 

Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (COBE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 18, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced its 
opposition to the Marchi-Amann Bill (Senate Introductory 14, Assembly 
Introductory 3025) which would destroy the present precedure for 


selecting members of the New York City Board of Education. 


In a telegram to Assembly Speaker Travia, CORE strongly urged 
she defeat of the Eill because “responsibility for appointments to, 


and elegibility for service on the New York City Board of Education 
should reside in New York City,” 


The proposed changes in the selection of Board members would 
likely result in appointments based on political pressures, rather 


than on qualifications alone. CORE is strongly opposed to these 


changes. 
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OR FUR INFORMAT IO: SNTACT: 
ane Smith, Sirecter of Public Relations 
sa ee noe B of —w . (CORE ) 


York 10038 
(312) rato 


men fareh 22, 1966 


FO Lied! TE. . 


‘The National Action Council of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) yesterday announced new plans end ptrejectse to implement its 
drive to achieve total equality. The establishment of a Washington, 
D.C. office of CORE was approved by the bedy, It is te be a center 
for research, a propaganda arm of the organitation as well as to 


ths Lope legislative liaison with Congress, Sen te and other govern- 


ment agencies. 

Floyd McKissick, National Director of the organization, stated 
that one of the projects adopted by the ational Action Council was 
the selection of certain cities as target cities for CORE projects. 
Research teams and task force workers are compiling data and statis- 


tics from several areas in order to detegmine where greatest urgency 


exists. Plans are being developed to send major forces into a given 
city and mount an all-out effort to end the discriminatory practices # 
in that city, Upon completion of the research, a target city or 

target area will be announced, 

The National Action Council reaffirmed its opposition to anti- 
Semitic, andti-Catholic and anti-Negro attitudes and expressions and > 
discussed plans for increased educational efforts t6 comb t this 
aspect of discrimination. Plans to develepe work shops in order to ; 


initiate a campaign for a minimum annual imcome were advanced; special 


emphasis to be placed on welfare recipients and workers receiving 


PAGE TWO ; ‘Don Smith, Director of Public Kelations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park et | New York, New York 10038 


(212) 267-6270 
sub-standard wages. "Operation Boot Strap", a self-help job develop- 
ment and literacy training program in Los Angeles, was endorsed, and 
studies initiated ta develope such programs on a national scale, 
Directives (memo 23 and 24) which were issued to local anti- 
poverty boards from the office of Theodore Mi, Berry, head of the 
Community Action Program of the Office of Economic Opportunity, were 
_ condemned by the National Action Council and the position of the 
Executive Committee Office of Economic Opportunity Council of San 
_ Francisco was endorsed. A resolution passed by the San Francisco 
Council protested memo 23 and 24 as unconsititutional and stated 
that these memoranda would not be recognized as part of the contact 
between the Economic Opportunity Council of San Francisco, Inc., 
and the office of Economic Opportunity. An additional demand was 
that memo 23 and 24 be rescinded pending review by the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
The application of the Hatch Act to personnel under the program, 
in the opinion of the National Action Council, is contrary to consti- 
titional guarantees, as well as indicative of an attitude of retrench- 


ment in so far as the involvement of the poor in thepolicy making 


and administrative phase of the anti-poverty program is concerned. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: | 

Don Smith, Director of Public Kelations 

Congress of Racial Equality (CCRE) 

38 Fark Row, New York, New York 10035 

(212) 267-6270 March 25, 1966. 
STATEMENT BY: FLOYD PB. McKISSICK, OF. THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY, 
REGARDING AWNTI-SEMITISH., 

The search for happiness and fulfillment occupies the mind and 
motivates the endeavors of all mankind. barriages, wars and pil- 
grimages of all descriptions have been undertaken to achieve a : 
measure of self-esteem to attain a sense of security, "Sometimes" 
accordirg to Dr. Kenneth 8B, Clar*, “people in search of status and 
‘security seek to gain this status and security by denying it to 
others." Prejudice, racial and religous discrimination have often 
evoked witch-hunts, torture and genocide. 

This condition existed in 1942 when the Congress of Racial 
Equality was formed. Hitler was screaming anti-Semitic homilectics 
and the major society of this country was systematically denying 
the Negro American an opportunity to participate in the economy and 
culture of his country. Jews were being murdered in Germeny, and 
Negro Americans were experiencing the anguish and distress of 
second class citizenship in the North as well es in the South. 

CORE came into being at this critical stage of history for one 
purpose; to help man in his search for happiness and security by 
fighting to abolish all forms of discrimination based on race, 
religion or national origin. 

As it was then, so it is today. The National Action Council, 
CORE's Board of Directors, at its meeting of March 18, reaffirmed 


its all-out opposition to anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic and anti-Negro 


( MORE) 


STATEMENT BY: BLOYD B. McKISSICK \ PAGE 2 


attitudes and expressions, and discussed plans for increasing educa- 


tional efforts to combat this aspect of discrimination, 


It is the purpose of this paper to express in the strongest 
terms our intense opposition to any conduct, statements or atti- 
tudes that would in any manner be derogatory to any race or reli- 
gion or people. The Congress of Racial Equality will continue to 
use its resources to project to all the world its commitment to 
the equality of all mankind. James Farmer, past Wational Director 
of CORE, joins with me in declaring that philosophically, emotionally 
and intellectuclly, we are both committcd to a way of life that 
precludes any element of anti-Smitism of anti-Catholisim or anti- 
Negrosim, There is no room in CORE for persons with such sentiments. 
Immediate expulsion from the organization of anyone expressing this 
evil doctrine will be advocated by us, Personally by word and by 
letter, and by association, I will continue to project CORE's 


abhorence of these negative attitudes and CORE's affirmative action 


to abolish this obnoxious social evil. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 March 28, 1966 


‘FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality today announced that 
Floyd McKissick, National Director of the organization, will 
lead a mass march to the Bogalusa courthouse at 4:30 Tuesday, 
March 29, 1966. 

The Bogalusa Voters League, with Mr. McKissick and a 
CORE task force will march to protest discrimination in the 
employment policies of firms and agencies located in this 
enclave of racism and segregation. Demands will be presented 
to the Mayor to end the inequities of unequal and segregated 
schools, continuing police harrassment, and unequal public 
services in the Negro areas. 

CORE charges that incidents of racists attacks on CORE 
workers have increased in recent weeks. As late as Friday, 
March 25, a CORE Task Force worker (white) and a Negro friend 
were assaulted by two carloads of white youths with brass 
knuckles, One shot was fired as the CORE Task Force workers 
fled for their lives. 

The Governor of Louisiana, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and other law enforcement agencies are urged to 
initiate a full-scale investigation of the continued breakdown 


of law and order in Bogalusa, 


ee-gep  e 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


DON SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 

38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 3, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) TODAY ANNOUNCED THAT FLOYD B. 
McKISSICK, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, WOULD LEAD A MASS DEMONSTRATION ON MONDAY, APRIL 4, 
IN LOS ANGELES. THE ACTION IS TO PROTEST THE INEQUITIES AND INEFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM IN THAT CITY. 

THE RECENT DISMISSAL OF OPAL JONES, DIRECTOR OF THE LOCAL NEIGHBORHOOD 
ADULT PARTICIPATION PROGRAM, HAS CREATED RESENTMENT AND ANGER SO INTENSE THAT 
THIS CITY IS AGAIN ON THE VERGE OF EXPLOSION. 

MISS JONES, DIRECTOR OF THE ONLY ADULT COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM OF ANY 
SCOPE IN LOS ANGELES, WAS DISCHARGED LAST WEEK AFTER DIRECTIVES FROM JOSEPH P. 
MALDONADO, HEAD OF THE LOS ANGELES ECONOMIC AND YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES AGENCY, 
SOUGHT TO EMASCULATE THE PROGRAM BY PROHIBITING NAPP AIDES FROM DISCUSSING CIVIL 
RIGHTS ISSUES WITH THE PEOPLE WHEN THEY VISITED IN THE COURSE OF THEIR EMPLOY- 
MENT, IN ADDITION, MR, MALDONADO ARBITRATILY ORDERED THE TRANSFER TO ROUTINE 
OFFICE FUNCTIONS OF THOSE AIDES WHO HAD DEMONSTRATED GREATEST RAPPORT WITH 
COMMUNITY RESIDENTS, MISS JONES, A NEGRO, REMONSTRATED, AND WAS SUMMARILY DIS- 
MISSED FOR INSUBORDINATION. 

THE ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM IN LOS ANGELES HAS, FROM ITS INCEPTION, BEEN AN 
ARENA OF POLITICAL STRUGGLE, CHARGES WERE BROUGHT BY CIVIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS 
AND RESIDENTS OF THE COMMUNITY THAT THE GOVERNING BOARD OF EYOA CYNICALLY RE- 


JECTED THE NEEDS AND ASPIRATIONS OF THE PEOPLE IT WAS DESIGNED TO SERVE. A 


- MORE - 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE APRIL 3; 1966 


RECENT ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE POOR TO THIS BOARD BROUGHT A TURN-OUT 
OF FEWER THAN ONE PERCENT OF THOSE ELIGIBLE TO VOTE. MANY BELIEVED THAT THE 
POOR SHOWING WAS PRINCIPALLY BECAUSE COMMUNITY RESIDENTS FELT THAT THEY WOULD 
HAVE NO OPPORTUNITY TO ACHIEVE THEIR WISHES ON A BOARD ON WHICH THEY WOULD BE 
OUTNUMBERED MORE THAN THREE TO ONE BY LOCAL POLITICAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES, 

CORE URGES SARGENT SHRIVER TO UNDERTAKE IMMEDIATELY A FULL-SCALE INVESTI- 
GATION OF THE ENTIRE LOS ANGELES ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM, fURTHER, CORE URGES THAT 
NAPP AND OTHER COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS IN THIS AREA BE FUNDED DIRECTLY FROM 
WASHINGTON PENDING THE OUTCOME OF THE INVESTIGATION AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
AGENCY THAT MANIFESTS ITS CAPABILITY TO FUNCTION EFFECTIVELY FOR THE GOOD OF THE 
POOR, RATHER THAN BY THE DICTATES OF POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY. 

SEVERAL THOUSAND PERSONS ARE EXPECTED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE DEMONSTRATION 
WHICH WILL COMMENCE WITH A MARCH FROM PERSHING SQUARE TO THE ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Don Smith, Directér of Public Relations 

CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 

38 Park “ih, New York, New York 10036 
2 


(212) 267-6270 April 6, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today charged Nyack Village 
in Rockland County with racial discrimination with respect to 


membership in the volunteer fire department of that enclave. 


Application for a $40,000 bond to purchase equipmert* for the fire 
department was enjoined by CORE on the grounds that the bond was to 
be used to provide material that would serve to perpetuate racial 


discrimination. 


Despite numerous protests by CORE and other civil rights groups, 
the volunteer fire departments of many villages and towns in New 
York State select members on the basis of their social acceptance 
rather than their fire fighting proclivities, It is reported that 


& black-ball method of selection is used in many instances. 


CORE is demanding that county boards of supervisors stop providing 
funds to volunteer fire departments that practice racial discrimi- 
nation. Law suits will follow if immediate cessation of the 

discriminatory practices is not forthcoming. It is estimated tha. 


there are 3,000 volunteer firemen in New York State, almost the 


entire contingent being white 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 6, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today denounced the plan to 
establish a separate polése force under the Housing Authority. This 
plan is detailed in a bill just passed by the legislature. 


CORE contends that no sound reason exists for placing authority of 

the public streets in the hands of one agency and public walks with- 
in a public project in the hands of another police agency. If greater 
police protection is needed on the grounds of city housing projects, 
increased personnel should be hired by tke New York City Police 


Department to provide for this contingency. 


‘Moreover, the Housing Authority is already a complex agency with 
many barriers and incumbencies to citizens who must deal with it. 
Present public difficulities would be greatly aggravated if a separate 
police force is established under it&é& control. Complaints against 
abuses against the Housing Authority police would have to be filed 
with the Housing Authority, the landlord of the complainant. 


Implementation of this bill would inevitably result in $he prolifer- 
ation of separate police departments. The Transit Authority, The 
Department of Parks and Recreation and the City Commission of Human 
Rights would have an equal right to seek its own separate police 


department. 


CORE urges citizens to contact the governor and urge him to veto 
this proposal that would create a separate Housing Authority Police 


force, 


INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Public Relations Birector 
Congress of Racial Equality {CORE) 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 11, 1966 


FOR FUR‘ 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality announced the lifting of the | 


national boycott against Schenley Industries, Inc. This action had : 
been called by CORE in support of the 3,000 Delano, California grape 


pickers who struck Schenley and other growers in the San Joaquin 


Valley on September 9, 1965. 


A dispatch from the National Farm Workers Association stated 
that Schenley has signed an agreement with the association recognizing 
it as the bargaining agent for the workers and specifying that con- 
tract negotiations commence within 30 days and be completed within 
60 days. This is the first time in the history of the State of 
California that agricultural workers have been able to g@in union 


recognition. 


CORE extends congratulations to those workers for their relent- 


less campaign and supports their continued efforts against the 


remaining intransigent growers. 


Moreover, Schenley Industries deserves credit for its progressive 
and forthright stance in signing this agreement with its workers to 


the obvious discomfiture to the other members of the Growers 


Association, 


VIVA HUELGA 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Dan Smith, Direotor of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 


38 Park Bow, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 12, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that 
Floyd B. McKissick, national director will sneak at a rally "For 
Rental Rights” at the Elmwood School, 339 South Burnett St, East 


Orenge, New Jersey, at 23:30 p.m. on April 17, 1966. 


The Drive Ageinst Rentel Evasions (DARE) was launched on March 
27th by the Orange-Maplewood branch of the NAACP, The Association of 
Feir Housing Committees, The New York Regional American Friends 
Service Committee, and The Fair Housing Serviee Agency of Northern 


New Jersey. 


During the past month, teams of Negro and white Volunteers . 
tested numerous epartment buildings in which an apalling number of 


istances of racial discrimination was revesled. DARE attorneys have 


already filed 82 esffidevits with the Newark office of the New Jersey 


Division on Civil Fights charging that violations of state laws 


against discrimination in housing were found in every building tested. 


McKissick will discuss CORE'’s involvement in the struggle for 
fair housing and will describe some of the techniques used by CORE 


to combat discrimination is this aspect of civil rights. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Don Smith, Direotor of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 13, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Eouality (CORE) today announced that 
Lincoln U. Lynch, Frist National Vice-chairman, will speak at Hunter 
College auditorium, 68th Street and Lexington Avenue, on Sunday, 
April 17th at 1 p.m. under the auspices of the Committee to Commemo- 
rate the Warsew Ghetto Uprising on the 23rd anniversary of that 
event. 

Lynch will show the philosophical relationship of the heroic 
resistance of the Jews in the Warsaw Ghetto to the struggle of the 


Negro American against oppression and injustice in the United States, 


and will compare the absolute resistance of these heroes with the 
rising mood of the Negro who no longer will be satisfied with less 
than total equality. 

The wnrmld will long remember how the heroic stand made in the 
Warsaw Ghetto was the rallying point of the anti-Facist forces in 
every corner of the world. Lynch will discuss the need for world 
awereness of the negative forces that hinder the achievement of the 
happiness and welfare of mankind. He will show that unity of people 
of good will ina truly affirmative way is necessary to combat the 
social iils of this society and to generate the creative forces that 


will ultimately end the blight of second class citizenship. 
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FOR FUR 
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Congress of aoe’ Tquelity (CORE) 

38 Perk Row, New York, New York 10032 

(212) 267-6270 April 14, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), today announced thet Baltimore, Maryland has been 
selected as the target city for CORZ*s major civil rights activities 
during the coming vyeer. 

The decision was made in response to the urging of numerous 
organizetions in Baltimore, many church groups and the local CORE 
chapter. A national tesk force has established heedquarters at 
832 North Gay Street in East Baltimore to coordinate the projects 
and to provide technical assistance for their development. 

The concept of a target city is new to CORE. Activities will 
consist of major campaigns by community groups and CORE against 


unemployment, substandard wages, inadequate housing and poor education. 


All aspects of discrimination in this city will be under scrutiny, 


and will be attacked until significant changes take place. National 
firms that have facilities and continue to use discriminatory methods 
in their hiring policies will face boycotts on a national scale. 

If negotiations fail to end the blight of poor employment and bad 
housing, large-scale demonstrations will be undertaken. 

Baltimore has a population of 400,000 Negroes in a total popu- 
lation of 1,900,000 persons. More than 12 percent of Negro males are 
unemployed, as opposed to 4.8 percent of white males. Of the employed 
Negroes, 35 percent earn less than $3,000 per year. Five months ago, 
CORE field staff, with the help of community volunteers and four 
organizations from Baltimore colleges organized the Maryland Freedom 


Union in order to achieve fuller employment and a better wage scale 


for minority people, 
.> MORE - 


April 14, 1966 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Concentration has been on shops vulnerable to consumer boycott. 

The housing problem in Baltimore is formidabie. Six completed 
urben renewal projects resulted in a 75% decline in housing units and 
a net displacement of 1,824 Negro families. Local tenant groups and 


the local CORE chapter are campaigning for an open occupancy law in 


Baltimore. An open occupancy ordinance has been defeated three times 
by the City Council. secretary of Urban Affairs Robert A, Weaver 

has received a number of dispatches from the local CORE chapter and 
other organizations reporting instances of discrimination in housing 
financed by the federal government. He has been requested to use his 
office to compel compliance with the non-discriminatory clauses of 


federal legislation, — 


Education in this city follows the pattern of ghetto schools 
throughout the United States. Segregation, understaffed schools 
ana poor facilities are everywhere in evidence in the Negro communities 
There are three all Negro high schools and numerous elementary schools 
constructed in 1878. Average pupil-teacher ratio for Negro schools 
is 1.393; the average pupil-teacher ratio in white schools is 1.25. 
Average years of college training for Negro teachers is 4.25 years; 
average for white teachers is 6.33 years. The curriculum for Negro 
and white schools are on @ifferent levels, only 35% of the Negro 


students being involved in academic programs. 


titi Hitt 


Briefing On Baltimore 


Education: 
1. Average pupil-teacher ratio for Negre schools is 1.39; 


2.Average pupil-teacher ratio in white scheols is 1.25. 

3. Average years of college training for Negre teachers is 4.25 years; 

4. Average for white teachers is 6.33 years. The curriculum for Negro 
and white schools ere on different levels, 

5.Only 35% of the Negro students being involved in academic programs. 


Welfare: 


Intensive organization of welfare recipients and people eligible 
to reeive welfare is necessary. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 15,1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced its support * 
of the ‘travia Bill A.I. 5839 which places the implomentation of , 
Medicare in the New York State Department of health. In telegrams to | 
Governor Rockefelier and Assembly Speaker Travia, COR® stated *The 
orovision of effective medical aid is seriously imperiled by placing 


its administrution under the State Department of Sccial Welfare 


rather tren the State Department of Health where is properly Lelongs.” 


In New York State two oasic systems have been proposed througk wnich 
Title i9 of the Medicare Act would be put into effect. One was 
initiated by Gcevernor Rockefeller and has been passed in the Renate 
-(S.I. 4311.) The other passed in the assembiy was initiated by 
Speaker Travia and is strcngly favored by CORE for several reasons: 


1. It will be administered by the better qualifed Department of 
Health instead of the Department of Social Welfare as provided 
in the Senate Biil. 

2e The Assembly Bill ellows for higher income levels for eligi-. 

~ bility. Therefore increasing the number of those to be served. 

3. It provides for identification cards instead of the “paupers 
oath" required in the Senate Bill. 

4, It covers nearly 60% of New York City's children in contrast 
to the 35% protection in the Senate Bill. 


Although CORE believes that neither bili provides sufficitentiyfor the 
medical needy because of the stated reasons CORE recommends the pass- 
aze of A.I. 5839. All CORE chapters are being asked to take similar 


action. 
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TELEGRAM TO GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 


sovernor Rocketeller 
axecutive Mansion 
Albany, New York 


CORE strongly urges you to reconsider your suvnvort of Senete Bill 

SI 4311 and join us in urging the passage of Assembiy Bil: AI 5839. 
The Provision of erfective medical aid under Title if of the Medicare 
Act is seriously imperilec by placing its administration under the 
Social Welfare Lepartmen* rather than under the Stete Devertment — 

yn? al emis, wias: 1s properly selongs. The reauirsengt for reqeated 
“means tests’? is desreding and is designed to dis2a1res> usnidby those 
of greatzst neec. The vrovision to broaden the applicator or £15339 
to include those in redicel.. need as well as neecy versois anil re 
extend the criteria of eligibility is absert from 37 4311. 


CORE urges that you remove the aura of welfare from the health needs 
of New York residénits. 


TELEGRAM TOs 


Assembly Speaker Anthony Travia 
New York State Assembly 
Albany, New York 


National CORE supports the provisions of sal 533¢ and opposes the 


passage of AI 5593, Health care under the Welfare Department attaches 


a stiga which discoureges it use. The State Healtn Department is a 
proper place for the administration cf Title 19 of the Medicare Act. 


We strongly ovpose the repeated "means tests” provisions of AI 5593. 
Tbe intent and purpose of Title 19 would be thwarted by the passage 


of AI 5595.< 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Recial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 19, 1966 


FOR IMMEDYJATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced 2 sympos- 


ium to explore “The relationship of Religion, Lebor and Government to 
the Civil Rights Movement.” The event will take plece on April 2l, 
at & p.m. in the Community Church, 40 East 35th Street, New York City. 
Admission will be 31.00. 

dilliam Booth, Chairman of New York City Commission on Human 
Rights will act as moderator, Floyd 8. ikekissick, National Director 
of CORE, Rev. Dr. hormen Vincent Peale, President of the Protestant 
Council of New York City, and David Livingston, President of District 
65, Retail, Wholesale Department Store Workers Union will participate. 
4. Philip Randolph, President of the Negro American Labor Council 
and Harry Fleishman, Director of Hace Relations, American Jewish 
Committee have also been invited. 


A period for questions and answers from the floor has been set 


aside. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality ( CORE) 


38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 20, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced the 
appointment of Clarence Funnye as a consultant in housing, urban 
renewal and city planning. Funnye was born in Georgetown, South 
Carolina. He attended elementary and high school there. His under-- 
graduate work was completed at A & T College at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, He received his Masters in architectural engineering at 
this college. At Pratt Institute in New York City, he studied at the 
School of Architecture where he received his Masters degree in city 
and regional planning. 

He was employed as a resident architectural engineer for the 
New York City Transit Authority from 1959 to 1963. He is presently 
Chief of Projects Planning for Army Engineers and in addition holds 
the position of executive director of Idea Plan Associates, a: petwate 
consulting group that deals with urban renewal and city planning. 

He is married to the former Mary Enshey. The couple has two 
boys; Clarence, Jr. 5 and Bradley Joel, 19 months and reside in 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 22, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) today charged in Philadelphia that denial of ececnomic 
power by the major society to the Negro and the lack of political 
power are twin evils that impede the fulfillment of his quest for 
total equality. 

Declaring that Phase II of the civil rights movement is the struggle 
to overcome these inequities, McKissick announced that CORE is in pro- 
cess of organizing disadvantaged communities throughout the United 
States with the objectives of creating consumer cooperatives, busie-e 
ness combines and large pressure unites to seek equity in the labor 
market. Job development on a national scale, with emphasis on 
apprentice training, remedial reading and general tutorlage has 
become a major aspect of the new direction. "Operation Bootstrap,” 
a pilot project initiated in Los Angeles, Calif. after the Watts 
revolt of August, 1965, exemplifies the new dynamism in job develop- 
ment. Self-hely and involvement of grass root people in this | 
program are constantly stressed, 

CORE participated in the organization ofthe Delano, Calif, farm 
workers who became the first agricultural workers to win recognition 
as a union in this country. The Maryland Freedom Union, a eroup 
formed by CORE task force workers and cormunity residents in Balti- 
more, Maryland is devoting its attention to the organization of 
people not covered by minimum wage laws, marginal workers and the 


unemployed. 
Political activity is geining momentum on all levels. Voter regis- 


tration drives have been intensified in the south end in the urban 
areas of the northern states, CORE is already sponsoring numerous 
Negro candidates 


throughout the country and is supporting other candidates that fulfill 
CORE’s ceuncept of political adequacy. 

McKissick disclosed that CORE has initiated a new strategy in the 
fight for Tétal Equality - THE TARGET CITY! Baltimore has deen 
selected as the first to be so designated. Extensive forces are 
being sent to Baltimore to organize and assist community residents 

-n carrying on this war against discrimination on every level in that 
city. Other cities will follow. 

The National Director ef CORE reiterated thet Total Equality can only 
xe achieved by an improved self-image for Negroes and Sther minorities, 


the achievement of economic power and the achievement of political 


ower. 


“~~. 


Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 25, 1966 


LINCOLN 0, LYNCH, ASSOCIATE NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL 
EQUALITY (CORE) TODAY VISITED THE LOCAL, CHAPTER IN PEYLADELPHIA TO CONFER ON 
THE PROBLEMS OF URBAN RENEWAL, UNEMPLOYMENT AND EDJGATION, IN A CONFERENCE .” - 
IN THE CHAPTER HEADQUARTERS AT 2229 BROAD ST. MR. LYNCH AND CKAPTER CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM MATHIS WILL MAP OUT STRATEGY TO COMBAT THESE PROBLEMS AMD DISCUSS 
CORE's NEWLY INITIATED MEMBERSHIP DRIVE. 

FOLLOWING THE COMFERENCE MSSRS., LYNCH AND WAT'ATS WILL, BE INTERVIEWED ON A 
“LOCAL ‘TELEVISION PROGRAM. 


» FOR FURTHER INFORMAT: : 
Don Saitch Director of Public Relations 
Congre2ae cf kacial E.uality (CORE) 
33 Park Row, Sew York, New York 10038 — 
(212) 26726270 Asril 25, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE TE RELEASE 
CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS VICTORTOUS 
IN BED FOR UNION RECOGEITION 
AFTER A SUCCESSFUL BOYCOTE CF SILVZRMAN'S DEPARTMENT STCRES IN BALTIMORE, 
OFFICIALS OF THAT CHAIN NEGOTIATED WITH RFPRESZNIATITZS OF TEE CONGRESS OF RACIAL 
EQUALITY (CORE) AND THE MARYLAND FREEDOM UNLON (M7I) LAST NIGHT AWD AGRZED TO 
RECOGNIZE MFU AS THE STORE EMPLOYERS' KANGATNING 4GR%2S, TUE HOTCOTE RESULTED 
WEEN STANLEY SILVERAMN, STORE OFFICIAL, REFUSED TC RECOGNIZE %2% UNION AS THE | 
ORGANIZATION THE WORFERS EMPOWERED TO ACT IN THKIR BEZALF, OITkR DEMANDS ON A 
LEST OF SEVEN FRESZMTED WERE FOR EYGHTER WAGES ASD ESTER WORKS CONDITIONS. 
CONTRACT NEGOTZATIONS BEIWEEN STORE UF?YCIAIS AT) MU, WILL BESIE MONDAY MAY 2ST. 
THE PICKETT LINES SUPPORTING TEE BUPCSI™ WIRE SO EFFECTIVE THAT AS OF NOON 
YESTERDAY NOT ONE CUSTOMER HAD ENTUREY ‘THh Si0RzS' EENUSYIVANTA AVE, OR CAY ST, 
BRANCHES, THE ACTIVITY IS PART OF A ¥ULL SCALE ASSAULT ON TRE PROBLEMS OF 
MINORITY GROUPS IN BALTIMORE, DESIGNATED AS TFE TARGET C7ZT¥ FOR CORE's CIVIL 
RIGHTS CAMPAIGNS THIS YEAR. 

"THE MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION, ORGANIZED BY CORE, IS STAFTED BY VOLUNTEERS FROM 
THE COMMUNITY AND LOCAL COLLEGES, WHOSE PURPOSE IS TO UNITE TSE UNDERPAID, 
OVERWORKED LABORERS OF BALTIMORE GHETTOS IN A CONCENTRATED DRIVE FOR BETTER — 
LIVING CONDITIONS, WALTER BROOKS, CORE. PROJECT DIRECTOR FOR BALTIMORE URGED ALL 
|" CIVIC-MINDED CITIZENS TO GIVE FULL SUPPORT TO THE MFU PROGRAM. 


. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 25, 1966 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE | 
| NEGRO CANDIDATE BEATEN UP IN PHILADELPHIA, MISSISSIPE 

The Rev. Clint Collier, a Negro candidate for U.S. House of Representatives 
from Mississippi's 4th congressional district, was beaten up by three white men 
on Friday, April 15. The southern office of CORE reports that Collier had gone 
to the Neshoba County Stockyards to sell some cattle on Friday afternoon. He 
attempted to enter a section of the stockyards traditionally reserved for whites 
iis a white man, not believed to be connected with the yards, stopped him. 

The man tried to prevent Collier from entering the "white" section, angry 
- words were exchanged and the white man pushed Collier, C@llier returned the 
shove and as their encounter became more heated two additional white men entered 
the fray and the three of them beat Collier with their fists and knocked him to 
the floor. 

Collier suffered numerous cuts about the head and it is reported that he may 
have a smali skull fracture. Shortly after the incident Collier was driven to 
Meridian and treated by a doctdér there. 

When Neshoba County Sheriff Lawrence Rainey arrived on the scene, all of 
Collier's attackers had fled. White bystanders reported that they had noticed 
only a "disturbance" and would provide no further information. Collier, a native 
of Neshoba County, is a candidate on the slate of the Mississippi Freedom Democra- 
tic Party. Active in FDP affairs since it was formed in 1964, Collier kicked off 
his campaign in Canton in March. Addressing a crowd of several hundred persons, 
Collier pledged a vigorous campaign. He promised to "blaze the issues across 
the face of white Mississippi politics." 


Collier stated that he has been subjected to harassment and intimidation 


tactics by both law enforcement officers and local white citizens in Neshoba County 
since he announced his candidacy. The candidate vowed, however, that the 
opposition has only strengthened his resolution......... 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
a Don Smith Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 25, 1966 


_ 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Northeast Regional Conference of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) today denounced the failure of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to conform to the principle of "Maximum feas- 
ible participation of the poor” in its community actions prograns, 
according to its chairman, Robert Curvin. 

The conference, held at the Adelphia Hotel in Philadelphia on 
April 23 and 24, opposed the present administrative set-eup and 
operation of the Camp Kilmer Job Corp facilities. The body adopted 
a resolution which demanded that the contract of Federal Electric 
Company to operate the facilities not be renewed in June; that a 
non+profit organization receive the contract from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Moreover, the body adopted a resolution demanding that O.E.0O. 
interpret “Maximum feasible participation of the poor" to nean 
that 3/5 of the members of policy making boards be staffed by 
community people. The Office of Economic Opportunity was criticised 
for its delay in implementing the anti«poverty project headed by 
James Farmer which is designed to reach 1,000,000 functional 
11] 4tesatee: A resolution was adopted by the conference urging 
Sergeant Shriver to act expeditiously in this matter, A permanent 
anti-poverty committee was selected by the group to develop the 


Camp Kilmer prob%em and the Farmer delay as ongoing projects, | 


(M O RE) 


——<— 


“ Northeast Regional Conference -2- 


Deplorable conditions in Mount Vernon and Baltimore were dis- 
cussed by the conference and F. B. McKissick, national director. 

He detailed some aspects of the full scale attack against discrini- 
nation in Baltimore - CORE'’s target city. Methods of community 
organization and the creation of a political movement were described, 
McKissick discussed several phases of CORE’s philosophy and erastice: 
on questions that had arisen on the relations of members to chapters, 
chapters to the national office and the unchanging ideological 

base of the organization, stressing the equality and involvement 

of people of all racial eroups. Operation Bootstrap, a self-help 
job development program in Watts, the Maryland Freedom Union and 

the efforts to develop consumer cooperatives and — combines 
were lauded by McKissick as some of the innovative methods being 
used to achieve economic power. 

Voter registration drives, sponsoring or supporting Neg#o 
candidates and the need to constantly project CORE’s position on 
current issues received emphasis from McKissick,. 

In a precedent making move, the conference adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the United States’ involvement in the war in 
Vietnam and supporting the efforts of the peace groups to bring 


this conflict to an end. 


t # # # 


FURLIOON LN ONAL NY ULUNIALS 

Smith, ector of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
(212) 267-6270 April 26, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that Walter Brooks, 
Project Director for Baltimore - CORE'’s Target City stated in a dispatch that 
the Maryland Freedom Union (M.F.U.) had declared a consumer boycott of Silverman's 
Department Stores in an attempt to pressure them into acceptance of their worker's 
demands. The baycott-will be supported by picket lines at two of the chain's 
stores on a Avenue and Gay Street. The workers at Silverman's, who 
have chosen MFU as their bargaining agent, presented their employer with a list 
of 7 demands which include recognition of MFU as their bargaining agent and 
$1.50 hourly wage. 

The demands were presented to Stanley Silverman Friday, April 22. At that 
time he was asked to reply to MFU by Monday. Mr. Silverman has stated his refusal 
to recognize MFU. The boycott and picket have thus sprung out of Silverman's 
refusal to bargain with his workers. 

The third store in Silverman's chain is located on 36th Street. Due to the 
threat of violence in that area, MFU has delayed putting up a pickety line in 
front of the 36th St. store. | 

MFU was formed three months ago to organize workers in retail stores and 
service trades. The workers in thease areas are generally underpaid and over- 
worked, The majority of them are black and dwell in the ghettoes of Baltimore. 
MFU is the first union to mount a concentrated drive aimed at organizing these 
workers. .Its office is located in the ghetto of West Baltimore. Its membership 
is compdéed mainly of Negroes. The MFU calls on everyone to support its total 


program and to. join in boycotting Silverman's.......... 


Don mic “Director Of Pub Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
ate (212) 267-6270 April 28, 1966 


‘FOR IMMEDIATE E 


N. Y. STATE LEGISLATURE 1965 


The CONGRESS ON RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE), TODAY ANNOUNCED ITS SUPPORT OF 
THE FOLLOWING LEGISLATIVE MEASURES,DESIGNED TO AMELIORATE THE PLIGHT OF THE POOR, 
IN SO FAR AS HOUSING AND RELATED FACILLITIES ARE CONCERNED. 

THE FOLLOWING BILLS ALTHOUGH BY NO MEANS ADEQUATE, ARE ‘Md MINIMUM LEGISLATIVE 
EFFORT TO BE EXPECTED FROM THIS SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

IN NEW YORK, HOUSING CONDITIONS FOR THE POOR, MOST OF THEM NEGROES AND 
PUERTO RICANS, CONTINUE TO DETERIORATE, EFFORTS AT IMPROVEMENT ARE TOO LITTLE 
AND TOO LATE AND OUR SLUMS AND GHETTOES STILL GROW AND WORSEN RATHER THAN SHRINK, 
TO CHANGE THIS PATTERN, MASSIVE EFFORT IS REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY ON THE LEGISLATIVE 
LEVEL. 
(1) SENATOR JEROME WILSON = PRINT 2831 S. INTRO, 2738 COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 
CHAIRMAN WHITNEY NORTH SEYMOUR, JR. 

THIS BILL ALLOWS LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES TO FLOAT BONDS WITH THE BACKING 
OF STATE CREDIT (RESULTING IN LOWER INTEREST RATES AND THEREFORE LOWER COSTS AND 
RENTS), THIS BILL ADEOUS LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES TO FLOAT BONDS WITH THE BACKING 
OF STATE CREDIT (RESULTING IN LOWER INTEREST RATES AND THEREFORE LOWER COSTS AND 
RENTS), THIS BILL DEPENDS ON THE RATIFICATION IN A GENERAL ELECTION OF A SUBSIDY 
INCREASE OF $13.5 MILLION PER YEAR, CONTAINED IN THE BILL. IT SIMPLIFIES AND 
CASES FUNDING BY THE STATE, AND ELIMINATES THE WEED TO VOTE FOR BONDS AT EACH 


ELECTION. PASSAGE WOULD ALLOW THE BUILDING OF 17,500 NEW LOW INCOME HOUSING 


UNTTS OVER A YOUR YEAR PFPR.. OD. 


(2) 
THIS BILL MAKES POSSIBLE A MORE EFFECTIVE RECEIVERSHIP LAW - FASTER ACTINC 


ASSEMBLYMAN JEROME KRETCHMER - PRINT 2596 ~ INTRO. 2539 COMMITTEE ON 


(UNDER A MONTH), WITH MORE MONEY AVAILABLE IN A REVOLVING REPAIR FUND ($2MILLION 
INSTEAD OF $200,00), AND WITH RENT INCREASES ALLOWED OWLY IF (a) THEY RESULT IN 
MORE SPACE, EQUIPMENT OR SERVICES UP TO THE MAXIMUM RENT OR (b) 75% OF THE TENANTS 
AGREE TO A RAISED RENT WITH STILL MORE SPACE, EQUIPMENT OR SERVICES. IT FURTHER 
PROVIDES CITIES WITH THE POWER TO CONDEMN BUILDINGS AND THEN RUN THEM THROUGH 
THE LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITY, AND IT FYXES THE CAUSE OF SLUM CONDITIONS ON THE 
SLUMLORD, 
(3) ASSEMBLYMAN JEROME MARKS - PRINT 3027 - INTRO, 2952 COMMITTEE ON CODES, 
CHATRMAN, JOSEPH R, CORSO 1 
PRESENTLY IN DISPOSSESS PROCEEDINGS THE LANDLORD MUST SERVE OR GIVE NOTICE 
OF A COURT HEARING TO THE TENANT, OFTEN THIS NOTICE IS NEVER GIVEN, WITH THE 


LANDLORD FALSELY SWEARING THAT IT WAS, THROUGH THIS "SEWER SERVICE", THE TENANTS 
MAY HAVE NO NOTICE UNTIL THE MARSHAL COMES TO GIVE HIM @4 HOURS NOTICE TO REMOVE. 
THIS BILL PROVIDES FOR THE COURT TO SEND NOTICE TO THE TENANT BY REGULAR AND 
REGISTERED MAIL AS WELL AS THE DISPOSSESS NOTICE, AND LENGTHENS THE TIME TO 
ANSWER AVAILABLE TO THE TENANT. THE SIMPLIFICATION OF FORMS AND ELIMINATION OF 
DECEPTIVE LANGUAGE IS ANOTHER PROBLEM NOT DEALT WITH BY THIS MEASURE. 
(4) ASSEMBLYMAN ALBERT BLUMENTHAL ~PRINT 4175 - INTRO. 234 COMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
LAWS, CHAIRMAN, STANLEY STEINGUT PROVIDES THAT IN ALL MULTIPLE DWELLINGS OF 
EIGHT OR MORE APARTMENTS A SELF-CLOSING LOCKED FRONT DOOR EQUIPPED WITH A BELL 
AND BUZZER SYSTEM BE REQUIRED AS OF JANUARY 1, 1967, AND AN INTERCOMMUNICATION © 
SYSTEM BETWEEN THE FRONT DOOR AND EACH APARTMENT BE REQUIRED BY JANUARY 1, 1963. 
(5) SENATOR JEROME WILSON -PRINT 2317 - INTRO. 2248 COMMITTEE ON CODES, 
CHAIRMAN EDWARD J, SPENO 


PAGE 3 


THIS BILL AMENDS ARTICLE 7A OF THE REAL PROPERTY AND PROCEEDINGS LAW 
("RENT STRIKE" LAW) TO ALLOW SOME OF THE RENT TO GO TOWARD LAWYER'S FEES AND 
EXPERT WITNESS FEE NEEDED TO WIN COURT APPROVAL OF A RENT STRIKE ORIGTNALLY. 

T PRESENT, THIS COST OFTEN PREVENTS THE USE OF ARTICLE 7A BY THE POOR WHO 
4EED IT MOST, UNLESS THEY HAVE VOLUNTARY COUNSEL AND WITNESSES. ARTICLE 7A IS 
USELESS TO THEM. 

(6) SENATOR JACK BRONSTON - PRINT 2269, 5061 - S$, INTRO. 2200. 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSING - CHAIRMAN, WHITNEY NORTH SEYMOUR, JR. 


THIS BILL AMENDS SECTION 302 - a OF THE MULTIPLE DWELLING LAW PROVIDING 
‘OR NON-PAYMENT OF RENT IF HAZARDOUS CONDITIONS EXIST AS OFFICIAL VIOLATIONS FOR 
3 MONTHS (INSTEAD OF 6). IT MAKES THESE PROVISIONS HOLD REGARDLESS OF HOW THE 
TIOLATIONS OCCURRED, AND REMOVES THE POSSIBILITY OF FINES OF UP TO $100 IF THE 
‘ENANT LOSES THE CASE. 
(7) ASSEMBLYMAN PERCY SUTTON - PRINT 5042 + A, INTRO. 4880 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, CHAIRMAN, HARVEY J. LIFSET 


PROVIDES THAT 23% OF THE GOVERNOR'’s BUDGET BE ALLOCATED TO PUBLIC HOUSING 
*>URPOSES. ALTHOUGH WE SUGGEST THAT A MINUMUM REQUIREMENT OF LOW-INCOME HOUSING 
3E STATED EXPLICITLY, AND THAT IT BE BUILT PREFERABLY AS "VEST POCKET" HOUSING IN 
VACANT LAND OR BADLY USED COMMERCIAL LAND, WITH AN EYE TOWARD INTEGRATION THE BILL 
IS STILL HELPFUL. 2% OR $9,750,000 WOULD CONSTRUCT ABOUT 4,575 UNITS IN 1966 
(8) ASSEMBLYMAN PERCY SUTTON ~- PRINT 2466 - A. INTRO. 2416 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, CHAIRMAN, HARVEY J, LIFSET 


PROVIDES FOR THE CREATION OF A FAIR HOUSING RENTAL SERVICE WITHIN THE 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS REQUIRING ALL VACANT APARTMENTS TO BE REGISTERED WITH 
THE FHRS BY LOCATION, SIZE AND RENT AND THAT TENANTS BE REFERRED THERE ON A FIRST- 


30ME, FIRST -SERVE NON-DISCRIMINATORY BASIS. AFTER 14 DAYS, IF NO ONE IS REFERRED 


BY FHRS, THE LANDLORD CAN RENT TO ANYONE "2 LIKES, THE IDEA IS NEW AND DESERVES 


e : PAGE 4 


PRESGNT REVEDIES FOR DISCRIMINATION IN ROUSING OPERATE ON TOO SMALL A SCALE 
2 A Oe Te SLOW AND THADEQUATE. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 


is Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
212) 267-6270 April 28, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today expressed approval 
of the President's civil rights message and the new legislative 
measures projected therein. 

The exclusion af Negroes from Southern jury systems and dis- 
crimination in the sale, rental and financing of residential housing 
are two basic evils of long standing that deter the drive toward a 
society based on equality. The proposed legislation makes a forth- 
right attack on these inequities. More stringent laws against 
groups that engage in conspiracies to deprive individuals of their 
civil rights and Federal jurisdiction for murder meee ee 


rights 


cases were greatly needed weapons in the arsenal of justice. 
Despite the scope and firmness of the measures recommendéd by. . as 


the President, the provisions for their enforcement Leave much to be 


‘ ‘s 
’ 
J 


desired, ee | 
Too great a responsibility is placed on individiiet suits or 
suits initiated by the Justice Department to achieve compliance with 


the proposed legislatinn. In our view, innovative.methods for en- 


forcement must be developed, Perhaps there is need for the creation “ 
of a new Federal Commission with personnel and power of subpoena, 


that would enable it to investigate, hold hearings and enforce 
“ees ‘en 
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compliance, 
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Co, x 38 Park Row 
Don Smith, Director 


New York. N.Y. 10038 Department of Public Relations 


Floyd McKissick, National Director 267-6270 267-6272 


NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE May 4, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that 
its Mount Vernon chapter will héld a demonstration at 7:30 p.m. 


on Wednesday, May 4, 1966 at the Mt. Vernon City Hall. This action 


was called to protest the dreadful conditions experienced by wel- 
fare recipients and other disavantaged people, most of whom are 
Negroes, in the field of housing. The demonstration will continue 
every evening until Saturday, May 7th when it will culminate ina 
Regional action, All CORE chapters in the Northeast will be asked 


» 


to participate, 


Low-income heusing in Mount Vernon consists largely of ‘dilapi- 


dated frame structures, that receive little or no repair frem their 


absentee owners. Poorly heated and rat infested buildings have 

created apalling slum conditions. The City authorities are either 
powerless or indifferent to the plight of its low income citizens. 
Moreover, @ brutal and cynical disregard for the welfare and 


well being of people seems to prevail in Mount Vernen. Families © 


and furniture are seen on the sidewalks..with a frequency reminiscent 


‘ef the dark days of the depression of three decades ALOe 


In addition to housing problems, integration of the education 


system in Mt. Vernon is far behind most Northern cities. Approxi- 
mately one month agn, its Board of Education presented a plan that 
was approved by Dr. Allen, State Commissioner of Education. The 


plan provides a small measure of integration but is a source of 


great controversy. 


NEWS RELEASE 
Congress of Racial Equality 
May 4, 1966 
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The employment picture is dismal. 70% of non-domestic minority 
workers are forced to commute to New York City and to other neigh- 
boring cities for employment. Mount Vernon has a pupulation of 
80,000, 20,000 of whom are Negroes, 

CORE charges grave neglect on the part of the city government 
of Mount Vernon and contends that New York State and Federal 
agencies should launch an immediate full scale investigation to 
determine if the legal rights of citizens. are being violated and 
to initiate and develop programs that would ameliorate the dis- 
tress of slum living and would ultimately lead to the realization 
of the "Great Society.* 
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Floyd McKissick, National Director 267-6270 267 -6272 


NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE May 5, 1966 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of The Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) today expressed disappointment at certain 
- concepts and procedures revealed in Mayor Lindsay's proposed 
civilian controlled police review board. 

He pointed out that an independent police civilian review 
board should be established entirely outside the police depart- 
ment to be designated as independent. 

Moreover, the panel selected by the Mayor to suggest oandi- 
dates for membership on the board fails to include representa- 
tivés from Harlem and Bedford Stuyvesant, from civil rights 
organizations or from church groups that werk in these areas, 
CORE has always believed that the persons most concerned with a 
particular problem should have a voice in its solution, No 
ghetto organization nor poor persons most affected by these 
problems are represented on this panel and the involvement of 
its members with the people in the ghetto is highly inadequate, 
It is imperative that the selection committee be enlarged to 
include such representation. 

The investigative procedures indicate that police units 
will be charged with investigation of police officers against 
whom complaints of misconduct have been made. This proposal 
does not provide for a independent investigative staff and so 


long as the investigations are continued by the police them- 
UMORE ) 


Vews Release 

a  fMongress of Racial Equality 
May 5, 1966 
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Selves, we feel the results will always be open to serious 


question. 
While we are not oppuvsed to conciliation in principle, the 


conciliation precess proposed is highly objectional because of 

the vulnerbility of civilian complainants to police pressure, 

This could invite unscropulous police officers to indulge in 

additional malpractice, to prevent complaints from being filed. 

against them. Additionally, these efforts could be so drawn out 
as to create frustration and @iscouragement of complainants, 

CORE contends that the three police officers to be appointed 
by the Police Department should have deep understanding and 
rapport with residents of. the ghetto communities. Membership 
in organizations like the John Birch Society should preclude 
their acceptability for such assignments. This should be firm 
and mandatory. 

Furthermore, CORE is highly critical of the fact thet the 
civilian executive director will be paid by the Police Depertment. 
As an employee, agent and servant of the Department, it is diffi- 
cult to essune objectivity end independence on his part. 

CORE reiterates the fact that such a-board should have its 


own investigative force completely apart from the Police Depart- 


ment. It should have power of supeona. It should have access 


to all police records and police installations and should be 


(MORE ) 
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empowered to hold open hearings where the citizen complainant 


and the police respondent may be represented by counsel. 

Until there is recognition that confidence in the police 
is dependent upon the police establishing good will in communities 
where feeling is strong and hostility widespread, no procedure 


Will be adequate until it reaches the root causes of hostility 


between the police and minority communities, 
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' NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE « May 5, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today issued a call for 
volunteers to work in its Baltimore and Mount Vernon projects, 
Research teams, community organizers, social workers, teachers 
and students are needed now to undergo basic training for the 
developing programs, Trainees in street speaking and "block 

association” methods of community organization are in greatest 


demand. 


Baltimore has been desigau&#ed as CORE's target city, hence a 
major concentration of personnel is taking place there. A pro- 
ject to achieve open housing in Baltimore has already developed 
to the point of weekend picket lines with counter picketting by 
a heavy contingency of the Klan. CORE task force workers and 
community residents have organized the Maryland Freedom Union (MFU) 
which has already gained recognition as the bargaining agent for 
employees of the chain of Silverman's Department Stores. Nursing 
homes, hospitals, laundries, restuarants and other facilities not 
covered by minimum wage laws are targets for the continuting 


efforts of the union. 50 persons are needed to work with this 


group. 


Additional volunteers are needed for the Mount Vernon housing pro- 
grams. These projects will center around low-income housing with 


its ramifications of urban renewal, relocation and rent subsidies. 


(MORE) 
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The organization of welfare recipients, with emphasis on 
eligibility and entitlements will also require a sizable force 
of volunteers to assist the field secretaries assigned to this 


task, 


Volunteers are urged to write or call as soon as possible if 


they wish to participate in any of these programs. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE May 6, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that 
Floyd.B. McKissick, National Director, will speak at a rally at 
8 p.m. on Sunday, May 8th at the Lafayette School Auditorium at 
Morristown, New Jersey. The rally will take place under the 
auspices of the Morris County chapter of CORE. Mrs. Bonnie 


Barrow is the chairman, 


McKissick will discuss the principle of “maximum feasible 
participation of the poor” in the poverty program and point out 
how politically entrenched agencies subvert this aspect of the — 


program, 


Entertainment will be provided by the La Roque Bey Dancers 


and a local church choir, 
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NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE May 6, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that 
Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director will go to Baltimore, 
Maryland - CORE's target city - on Sunday, May 8th. Lynch 
will confer with community leaders, church groups and organizations 
in that city in respect to new civil rights programs. He will 
inspect CORE's ongoing projects and will participate in a 


demonstration protesting discrimination in housing in Baltimore. 


| Activities of the Klan will be studied by Lynch with a view 
to petition for legal restraint if their activities in any way 
interfere with free exercise of constitutional rights by people 


involved in the civil rights movement. 
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*"Rubbish,” exclaimed Lincoln O. Lynch, Associate National 


Director of The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) as he denounced 
statements attributed to Leonard Kerpleman in an Associated Press 


dispatch from Baltimore on Friday, May 6th. - - 


Kerpleman is reported to have written a letter to the Baliti- 
more Evening Sun that he "opposed any further extension of civil 
rights for Negroes,” giving as reasons for his antipathy the 


expression of "pride, complacency and satisfaction in the Watts 


riots® by Negro leaders. 


This arrogant and idiotic expression reveals an abysmal 
insensitivity and lack of understanding of the sauses of human 
behavior, Far from expressing complacency and satisfaction, 


Negro leaders viewed the riots with dismay. 


> 


The event actually called forth the most stringent efforts to 


explore and eliminate the root causes of such disturbances. Many 
of these causes had been cited time and time again by leaders of 
all civil rights organizations. It was an inevitable holocaust | 
unless measures had been taken to relieve the vicious circle of 
poor education, joblessness and isolation within the Watts ghetto. 


Obviously, the same causes can produce the same results at any time, . 


in any area, 
(MORE) 
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One might ask precisely what Mr. Kerpleman hoped to achieve toward 
the elimination of these root causes of hopelessness and despair 
by his dramatic "resignation" from the struggle. It is incumbent 
upon all leaders, black and white, to help find the constructive 


paths which alone will avert the bloodshed and horror we all 


deplore. 


_ Moredver, the recognition of this problem as a problem of the 
total American society seems to have entirely escaped Mr, Kerpleman, 
despite his previous efforts in the civil rights movement. One 
wonders if he was trying to resign from the human race or, perhaps, 
like an old soldier suffering from battle fatigue, he sought to 


crawl away into some hidden well of loneliness. 


# # # # # 
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CORE DIRECTOR C NGES 
ILLEGAL COURT INJUNCTION TN BATTTNORE 
Following the arrest of five officials of the Congress ef 
Racial Equality (CORE) yesterday for defying a circuit court 


injunction restricting the picketing of a Baltimore hnusing develop- 
ment, “loyd B. McKissick, National Director of CORE, charged that 


the injunction was unconstitutional and illegal. 

The Baltimore chapter of CORE and the local citizenry had 
been picketing the Horizon House at Chase and Calvert Streets for 
nearly a year in an attempt to break housing barriers when Judge 
Charles D. Harris, at the request of owner Semuel Gorn, issued 


the injunction on May 6th restricting the picketing to Sundays 


between 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. The picket lines were orderly and with- 
out incident until robed terrorists from the Klu Klux Klan began 
counter-picketing last month, 

Mr. McKissick stated, "The right to assemble peacefully to 


petition for redress of grievances is assured every citizen of our 
United States. Evidently the Negro citizens of Baltimeure Maryland 
are to be denied this right. This severe restriction of Judge 


Harris’ injunction is absolutedly and totally unconstitutional, 
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We are employing legal remedies in an e*fort to persuade the 
court to remove these unjust restrictions. Our Baltimore 
attorneys are going into federal court to seek a Habeus Corpus 
and I have issued an immediate call to action by all of our 200 
CORE chapters and all citizens across the nation to develop plans 
for use in Baltimore if the injunction and contempt charges are not 
rescinded, I urge all citizens throughout the nation and crpecially 


the citizens of Baltimore to protest this flagrant denial of their 


constitutional rights by contacting the Baltimore City government, 
the Governor of Maryland and President Johnson and to use their 


good offices to correct these injustices, 


The five demonstrators, led by Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate 
National Director of CORE were arrested by Frank Peltz, Baltimore 
City Sheriff and four deputies on a complaint filed by Mr. Gorn 
and signed by Judge Harris. Lynch and field secretary Stu Wechsler 
both of New York City were hailed into court, charged with contempt 
and ordered to jail until such time as they shall purge themselves 
of the contempt charge. James Griffin, Chapter Chairman of Balti- 


more CORE and two others were released in their own cognizance, 


A spontaneous vigil of some 60 persons began at 9 pom. at the 


Baltimore City Jail. 
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The prutesters vowed to continue the vigil. until their constitue . - 
tional right to petition and picket peacefully is restored. 

Baltimore has been selected as the target city for CORE’s major 

civil rights activities this year, in response to the urging of 


numerous local organizations, church groups and community groups. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Jackie Hayes, Staff Associate 
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Floyd B. NMcKissick, National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) today urged a full scale investigation by 
Governor John J. McKeithin of Louisiana and the Department of 
Justice into the circumstances under which charges of attempted 
hte have been placed on Bruce Baines, a CORE field secretary, 
Flecher Anderson and Leyton Griffin in Bogalusa, Louisiana. Ina 
telegram to the Governor, McKissick pointed out that Baines, 
Anderson and abibeee are being held on $25,000 bail each despite 
the fact the practice in Bogalusa has been to impose bail of $2,500 
in such cases, A person charged with the murder of O'Neal Moore and 
another invididual charged with the shooting of Captain Sims were 


instances cited by McKissick where bail was $2,500. 


On Saturday, May 14th et 1:30 a.m., Beines, Anderson and 
Griffin were seated in a restaurant across the street from the 
Crown-Zellerbach Paper Company when they noticed a group of white 
men gathered around Anderson's car. Anderson went out to investigate 
end was promptly attacked and beaten by these men who desisted when 
Baines and Griffin came to his aid, Accompanied by Baines and 
Griffin, Anderson drove to the Bogalusa City dnewete2 but was refused 


treatment. 
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He did not get his wounds tended until 7 a.m. by a private physican. 


Meanwhile, several shots had been fired through the window of 
the restaurant - the incident that later caused Baines, Anderson 
and Griffin to be charged with the attempted murder of two waitresses 


and a woman patron who had been in the restaurant at the time of 


the fusillade. 


Who actually fired the shots and why are subjects that heawe not 
yet been resolved to the satisfaction of CORE, and of the Negro 
citizens én Bogalusa. CORE therefore urges citizens everywhere to 
protest by letters and telephone this latest attempt to sacrifice 
justice on the alter of racism and bigotry. 

A telegram to Governor McKeithin of Louisiana reads as follows: 
URGE YOU UNDERTAKE IMMEDIATE FULL SCALE INVESTIGATION OF BEATING OF 
FLECHER ANDERSON AND SUBSEQUENT ARREST OF BRUCE BAINES, CORE'S FIELD 
SECRETARY, FLECHER ANDERSON AND LEYTON GRIFFIN ON SATURDAY, MAY 14, 
1966 IN BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA. CHARGES OF ATTEMPTED MURDER AND 


EXCESSIVE BAIL POINT TO GRAVE MISCABRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 
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The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today requested inter- 


~ 


vention from Federal and State agencies in the police department 
inquest tomorrow of the wanton killing of a Negro expectant father 
by a white policeman last week, 

The Negro, Leonard Deadwyler, was slain while driving his 
pregnant wife to the hospital by Patrolman J.M. Bova, who claimed 
that his gun went off accidentally after he had pulled Deadwyler 
to the curb for alleged speeding and tried to remove the keys from 
the ignition. 

CORE notified the Jystice Department, the Attorney General's 
Office and the President’s Special Assistant, Harold McPherson to 
apprise them of the possibility of violence and reprisals by several 


thousand armed youths who are awaiting the outcome of the inquest 


"to see if justice is again thwarted where black people are concerned." 


All three agencies declined intervention on the grounds that this 
was not a Federal case and no Federal law was broken. Mr. McPherson 


stated that his office would contact the Human Relations Commission 


in Los Angeles and ask them to look into the matter. 


CORE Field Secretary, Lou Smith reported that the Southwest 
section of Los Angeles has been a smoldering hot-bed of fury and 


violence since Deadwyler's funeral last Monday. Several thousand 
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special police task force that patrols the Watts area armed with 
shotguns and helmets. Smith, himself, was brutally smashed in the 
chest by a policeman’s shotgun butt last night while dispersing an 
angry crowd and was left laying in the street until local passersby 
helped him to his home. 

In a telegram to California's Governor Brown and Mayor Yorty 
of Los Angeles, CORE stated: 

"The wanton shooting of Leonard Deadweiler and events of last 
night have re-ignited the flames of violence in Los Angeles. CORE 
demands that black citizens rights and lives be protected in Watts. 
We have telephoned the Justice Department and the White House to 
inform them of this explosive situation and to request immediate 
intervention, The verdict of the coroner's inquest on May ijth 1s 
being watched by thousands of angry youths in Watts and millions of 


concerned Negroes across the nation." 
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Floyd B. hcKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Racsdlity (CORE) today charged that the summary dismissal of Kenneth 
Simmons, Poverty Program Coordinator for the Western addition. Target 
iacial San Francisco is an attempt of the San Francisco Central 
Agency to eliminate the gains of Target Area boards in niiieet to 


“maximum feasible participation of the poor." 


Simmons, who was known as a dedicated and creative spokesman 
in the War on Poverty was discharged by Dr. Arthur Coleman, Chairman 
of the Economic Council of San Francisco for "incompetence, insubor- 


dination and breach of professional confidence.” 


Wilfred T. Ussery, National Chairman of CORE, participated in 
the formation and development of a grouv known as Citizens United 
Against Poverty that was largely responsible for achieving rights 
for each target area that implemented the principle of "maximum 
feasible participation of the poor." Precedures and programatic 
vebiaiee established here bring into clear prospective that involve- 
ment of the poor in their own programs can be sucessful. Moreover, 
innovative community action programs that meet the needs of the tar- 


get areas were more easily developed. 


CORE urges Sargent Shriver of the Office of Ecomonic Opportunity 
to undertake a full scale investigation of the firing of Kenneth 
Simmons and of the destructive methods and intimidations reportedly 
being used by the Central Agency in San Francisco to discredit and 
lessen local Target Area control of its programs. 
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Floyd B. NecKissick, Nationa] Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) today denounced procedures of the selective service 


system that make class standings a criterion for granting draft 


deferments. McKissick pointed out that the democratic process is 
denied when scholastic attainments, natural ability or the incident 
of wealth are factors that determine who would serve in the armed 


forces. The American system itself would be violated if advantages 


of education, special ability or social status were used as the 
meesure of a person’s service to his country. This draft system, 
if its present form persists, would create an elite cate gory of 
young men that would be reminiscent of the fascist regime of 
Hitler’s Germany. 

CORE contends that the present selective service prodedures 
discriminate against the poor and the disadvantaged, obviously 


applying to a vast number of Negro Americans and other minorities. 


Inherent in this system is a punitive element that further punishes 
those who have already suffered denial and injustice from the hands 


of the major society, 


CORE gives its support to the resolution of Representative 


William F. Ryan of Manhattan to make a House-Senate study of the 


subject and to suggest alternatives that would eliminate the 


inequities in the present system, and the resolution intrOduced . 
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in the Senate by Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin to o6reate a 
bi-partisan commission to study the present plan to eliminate unfair 
standards. 

CORE urges citizens to write and telephone their Congressmen, 
Senators and other legislators to shdtiate measures or support 
those already sterted to rid the country of this unfair system. 
CORE further commends the action of college students across the 
country for their realization of the complete unfairness of the 
plan, This dissent is creating a rising tide of protest that we 
hope will spread until injustice and discrimination are no longer ir 


a part of the American system. 
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TARGET CITY - BALTIMORE 


Floyd B. MeKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) today announced that Samuel D. Gorn, owner, opepaker 
of Horizon House at Chase and Calvert, Target City - Baltimore, Mary- 
land, along with nine other members of the Baltimore Apartment 
House Association has signed an agreement to provide open occupancy 
in their apartment units in Baltimore. Two other members of the 


Association have thus far refrained from signing. 


This agreement brings to an end ten months of demonstrations 


against Horizon House which had developed into a tension ridden 


@ction when a contingent of the Klan, hooded and leading police dogs 


sterted counter picketting the CORE demonstrations. After five 
wedtends of activity, at the request of Gorn, a drastic injunction, © 
Jimiting the number of pickets and restricting to Sunday onlg, the 


time for picketting, was issued by Circuit Court Judge, Charles D. 


Harris. Despite the restraining order, the CORE demonstrations 


continued and resulted in the errest of twenty-five individuals 


including Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director, 


In the meantime, the City of Baltimore had intervened on ti-s 


(gtde of CORE opposing the harsh and unconstitutional injunction © 


of the court. Picketting was intensified, hundreds of persons had 


been alerted from the chapters of the Northeast region and massive 


demonstrations had been planned, when the agreement was reached. 


(MORE ) 
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This marks the first time in the history of Baltimore that 
open occupancy has received favorable consideration by any group 
of influence and power. This breakthrough takes place after three 
proposals for fair housing laws had been defeated in the City 


Council of Baltimore, 


Urban renewal programs thet will not result in the displacement 


of its Negro citizens but will provide adequate integrated housing 


for ell is one of the objectives of tne CORE housing projects. 
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MCKISSICK TQ SPEAK AT CAREERIST CONFERENCE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that 
Floyd B. McKissick, National Director, will be the keynote speaker 
at a state-wide conference of the New York State Careerist Society, 
Ine., to be held on June 18, 1966 at Carnegie Endowment Center, 

345 East 46th Street. The theme of the conference will be 


“affirmative Integration - Government's New Responsibility.” 


This group was organized in 1957. Its members are civil 
service employees, who concern themselves with the major civic and 
sociological issues of our time. 

McKissick will discuss new methods and techniques to achieve 
integration. He will emphasize the role of community organization 


in developing political power that will ultimately lead to the 


development of forces that will cruse vovernrent to recognize and 


accept this new responsibility. 
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Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) today charged that the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
headed by Sargent Shriver, is engaged in a vast retreat in its fight 
against poverty. . 


Despite the bold idealistic provisions of the Economie Act of 
1964, which provided for "maximum feasible participation of the poor" 
in the policy making-and implementation of the programs, recent 
directives from the Office of Economic Opportunity indicate drastic 


curtailment of such -involvement. 


Moreover, many community action programs that deal with bedrock 
inequities in the American system are being ignored or shelved. 
Programs in New York City that are considered absolutely minimal by 
officials of Haryou, Mobilization For Youth and other neighborhood 
agencies in New York are unable to get underway for lack of funding 
by 0.E.0. The proposal for Community Action Education, an agency 
headed by James Farmer, former National Director of CORE and whose. 
program is designed to deal with 1,000,000 functional illerates, 
still gathers dust on the desk of Sargent Shriver, and for no apparent 
reason. In San Francisco where the four Target Areas have achieved 
the right to initiate and develop their own programs and where the 
poor are in the majority on the local boards, a crack down to 
eliminate these gains resulted in the dismissal of Kenneth Simmons, 
creative and dedicated spokesman in the War on Poverty. It is reported | 
that methods of intimidation and bendehon are being used to eliminate 
gains of the Target Areas in order to acquire greater control of the 


anti-poverty programs in that city. 


Recently, memoranda #23 and 24, under the signature of Theodore 
Berry of 0,E.0,, in charge of community action programs, detailed 


drastic salary descriptions and promulgated the application of the 


Hatch act to employees of antispoverty agénoies. 
(MORE) 
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McKissick stated that these situations clearly point to a 
palliative process on the part of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
rather than a dynamic drive to end the syndrome of powerlessness of 


people who are caught in the web of poverty. He urged that Congress 
and the Executive Branch of the Federal Government take a close look 
at the present trend to modify or discourage community action prograss 
ahish, in effect, would minimize the participation of those for whom 


the progrem was intended, 


It is inevitable that disadvantaged people must be involved in 
che dectsions that affect their destinies if the social ills of the 
American system are to be replaced by more equitable processes of 


the emerging "Great Society.". 
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Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) will visit the State of Mississippi on June 4th and 
5th to speak at political rallies on behalf of Rev. Clinton Collier, 
a candidate for the U.S. House of Representatives from the 4th 


Congressional District. 


On June 4th, McKissick will attend rallies in the street or at 
the County Courthouse at the request of Collier's campaign manager, 
Gene Raymond, CORE State Director. Since his announced candidacy for 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party, Rev. Collier, a former 
field secretary for CORE, has been brutally beaten, questionably 


arrested and generally harrassed by law enforcement officers and the 


local citizenry. Raymond states that licKissick’s presence in support 


of Collier, who is also on the Regular Democratic ticket, will be of 


tremendous inspiration to the local Negroes. 


On June 5th, McKissick moves to lierdian, Mississippi for evening 


‘rallies to support Collier and other Negro political hopefuls in the 


State. They include lst District candidate "Doc" Drummond, Rufus 
Hayes. in the 2nd District, Edwin King from the 3rd and Lawrence Guyot 
in the 5th District. McKissick will also advocate the election of 


Clifton Whitley, Negro aspirant for the Senate. 
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Following a bedside conference with James Meredith at the John 
Gaston Hospital in Memphis, Tennessee, Floyd B. McKissick National 
Director of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) announced that 
CORE, The Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) and the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) would recommence the | 
march to Jackson, Mississippi started by Mr. Meredith before he was 


felled by a snipers shotgun blast yesterday. 


icKissick, Dr. King of SCLC met with lir. Meredith today and 
planned to continue his homecoming walk through Mississippi from the 
spot where the march was terminated some 20 miles inside the Mississippi 
state line. The two civil rights leaders will be joined by Stokley 
Carmichael of SNCC at the beginning of the March and about 20 local 
citizens. 
iecKissick urged all CORE chapters to converge on kemphis and join the 
march, and stated that volunteers from all walks of life would be 
welcome to unite in this pilgrimage to encourage Negro voting in 
Mississippi. 

In New York City, CORE’s National Office was besieged with calls 
from people of all TACES oe students, professionals, housewives, 


clerics, etc,...requesting information on details of the march. 


The march headquarters was set up in the Centennial hethodist 
Church, 878 Mississippi Blvd., Memhpis, Tennessee. All who wish to 


join the march will be shuttled from that point. 


KRG Bet 
FOR FURTHER INFORKATION CONTACT: 


Jackie Hayes, Public Relations 
Assistant 
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The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today rejected a request 
y Mayor R. B. Purdue of Ossining, New York to discharge the Ossining 
tapter of CORE after the chapter had staged @ picket demonstration in 
Loteee of the discriminatory hiring practices of the Seeal fire 
~partment. The sonbbbtestiion disrupted the Memorial Day ceremonies 
aich featured a parading display of the fire department in full 
‘egalia. 

In a telegram to Mayor Purdue, Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate 
ational Director of CORE, stated, "The request in your telegram of 
une lst that the National Office of CORE deny sponsorship and disband 
ts Ossining Chapter is rejected. We suggest neti that you as 
2~1yor should direct your efforts to the removal of the racist practices 
f your fire department which have led to the CORE protests. The 
ssining Deapter of CORE is commended in its fight against segregation 
herever it occurs.” 

Accusing the CORE members of being *misguided agitators,” Mayor 
‘urdue had declared, "We do not need bitterness and provocation, the 
mly products which Ossining CORE has brought. to our village,”* 


CORE chapter chairman, Breness Smith, said that the department 


as 600 firemen of which only tow are Negroes. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Jackie Hayes 
Public Relations Associate 
(212) 267-6270 
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At 8:00, a.m, , June Ul, 1966, 500 Americans will leave Batesville, Mississippi 
continuing: their march in, protest, of the viseniad of eee Meredith and the con- 
» June ul, 1966, the Ku 


: =" mt sas Wvania, protesting the 
Migsiseipp! Freedom March... ‘The Klan will parade down Route 40, arriv- 
ing in Baltimore, Maryland, at 3:30 p.m. They will be marching. down Baltimore’ Ss 


Pennsylvania Avenue in. the. heart ¢ of that city’ 8 largest N legro ghetto. An uncon - 
Smee report ae ft that Gund will soneione on to Washingto and the White House, 
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MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: (6/10/66) 


Led by CORE National Director, Floyd McKissick, 300 protestors from all 
over the country left the small Mississippi town of Como this morning to continue 
their march from Memphis to Jackson, Mississippi. 


Continuing their trek down the route laid out by James Meredith before he was 
brutally shot down Monday, they are encountering difficulties from the State High- 
way Patrol, Their antipathy toward the marchers blatantly obvious, the police are 
obstructing more than protecting the Civil Rights protestors. 


Exhibiting great discourtesy and general nastiness the patrolmen are increasing 
their harassment by not permitting cars, even those carrying food and water, to go 
near the march, Representatives of the press are also being pushed and shoved 
around and not allowed to get a full coverage of the events, 


Jo Freeman 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: (6-10-66) 
MEMORIAL FOR PHIPPS 

Today the Freedom Marchers paused in their trek to Jackson to hold a Memorial 
Service in honor of Armistead Phipps, who died yesterday from the walk, the hot 
sun, and fifty-five years of a segregated Mississippi life. The two hundred fifty 
marchers, who come from as near as Mississippi and Alabama and as far as Cal- 
ifornia and Canada, turned off the highway to the grounds of the North Panola High 
School, which Floyd McKissick of CORE called an apt symbol of what the march 
was aimed against. He added that all Phipps wanted was to march one day for his" 


freedom and that one was his last day on earch. 


Reverend Abernathy of SCLC, calling Mississippi "This scared seg 
ground, " said that Mr. Phipps died for America as much as the boys dying in Viet- 
Nam and that he deserved burial in the Arlington National Cemetery as much as 
they did. | | 

Earlier the marchers had left Como, Mississippi, to marich five miles to 
Sardis, where they stopped at 12:15 for lunch at St, Mathew‘s Missionary Baptist 
Church, Mr. McKissick coriplaiuiod to Charles Snodgrass, administrative assist~ 
ant of the State Higisvay Patrol, that the State Police were verbally abusing the 
marchers, Snodgrass said that there would be no further cursing so long as the 
marchers comets non-violent. He was given an assurance by Mr. McKissick 


- that the behavior of the marchers has been and will continue to be non-violent, 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPP] FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (6/10/66): 


Participation by local people from towns along the line of the Meredith Freedom 


March. to Jackson, Mississippi, is of vital importance in helping free the Negro 
from fear, the Rev. Ralph Abernathy declared tonight, June 10, in Batesville, 
county seat of Panola County, Mississippi. 

Rev. Abernathy made the statement on the grounds of St. Paul's Church where 
the 300 marchers from all parts of the country will spend the night. 

He congradulated the marchers for their calmness under provocation--once in 
the morning shortly after leaving Como, Mississippi, where they suffered verbal .. 
abuse from State Troopers as they sought to get in and out of cars which were to 
take them to rest rooms and a second time in the afternoon when they paused for 
five minutes for water in a peach orchard and were ordered off the private property. 

Later in an interview with a BBC correspondent, Rev. Abernathy said another 
purpose of the March was "to arouse the conscience of the whole nation. " 

_ He said participation by white persons was of continuing vital importance in the 
civil rights movement but that the Negro had finally to free himself from fear. 

"An America built on Black Supremacy," Rev. Abernathy declared, ‘would be 
- as sick as an America built on White supremacy. America should be built on the 
fundamental principle of one nation under God-with.freedom and justice for all. "’ 

Floyd McKissick, national leader of Core, said the March would proceed to 
Jackson and that if the marchers waited for all the money, the endorsements, the 
food, and the tents necessary the movement would never have gotten off the ground, 

"If we wait for everything," Mr, McKissick said,. "we'll never get to Jackson. " 

The March, from-Como to Batesville, a distance of 15-miles, began at.9:12 a.m. 
and ended at 5:40 in unusually cool weather, 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Penetration in depth of off-the -highway Mississippi 
communities as well as towns along the line of march will be 
carried out today (June 11) by the Spectacular Task Force, a 
group of workers from SCLC, CORE, SNCC, and the MFDP. 

The main body of the Meredith Mississippi Freedom 
March, which broke camp in Batesville, Miss., this morning, 
is now in its sixth day with volunteers and organization 
members arriving in increasing numbers from all parts of the 
U.S. ecce twenty-five states, Washington, D.¥., and Toronto, 
Canada were represen ted yesterday. 

The sekeeted group of workers, fanning out in 
automobiles, will encourage rural residents to exercise their 
right to register to vote and then to join the line of maroh 
as a witness to themselves and to the nation of their 
emancipation from pressure and fear. 

Today's march will concentrate on Batesville itself, 
county seat of Panola county, in an effort to implement voter 
registration now. The march will then proceed towards Jackson. 

Dr. Robert Greene of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, Herbert Callender of the Congress of “acial 
Equality, and George Raymond of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party are today's leaders of the Freedom Marche 
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MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (6/11/66): 


At two p.m. , Sunday, June 12th, Armistead Phipps will be buried at the Anderson 
Avenue Church in Marks, Mississippi. Mr. Phipps was fifty-five years old when 
he died last Thursday, June 9th. He was a Mississippi Negro so poor his widow n 
needs fifteen dollars for his funeral expenses. Mr. Phipps was a very unimportant 
man, who by his way of dying demonstrated that all men, no matter their station, 
are inherently important, for he died marching for his freedom, proving that a 
. lifetime of indignity, of deprivation, of the most savage racist social system in 
America were not enough to kill the human spirit. 

some of his fellow marchers are being driven back to attend the funeral of their 
brother. The rest, miles down the road to Jackson, will halt their march in 
silence at2p.m. All of them realize that Mr. Phipps was the man they came to help 
set free. All of them realize that Mr. Phipps was a very important man. All of 
them hope that America will come to realize this fact - that no more will he have 
to die on the road to Jackson, Mississippi. 
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MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. + 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
June ll, 1966 
AN APPEAL FROM THE MEREDITN MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
The Meredith Mississippi Freedom Marchers, led by Dr. Martin Luther King, 

Jr. of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, by Mr. Floyd McKissick of 
the Congress of Racial Equality, by Mr. Stokely Carmichael of the Student Non-, 
Violent Coordinating Committee, and by members of virtually every civil rights 
Zroup in our land, intends to bear massive witness to the power of non-violence, 
the power of Christian love. They wish toprotest that‘im Amenita the haters, the 
the Vicious mien, the assassins still continue to endanger the lives of decent men. 


This Sunday as we sit in God's house, the Marchers walk under God's sky for _ 


the freedom of all men. They bear witness in the best tradition of America, And 


they strongly urge that their fellow Americans jo.n them in their struggle, if not 


by their personal .partic:pation, at least by financial support. More than all they 


ask your prayers. Not for them, but for America. 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
| 878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 #£«or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ( 6/11/66) 


At 4:00 p.m. , Sunday, June 12, 1966, a mass meeting will be held at the Pen- 
tacostal Temple of the Church of God at 229 So. Wellington in Memphis , Tennessec 
to demonstrate support for the purposes of the Meredith Mississippi Freedom 
March. The featured speakers will be Glouster Kern, the ,ggal Secretary of the 
NAACP from Washington D.C. , and Cecil Moore, the President of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the NAACP, perhaps the most militant, the most activist : chapter 
n America. 

Mr. Kern and Mr. Moore hope this meet:ng w.ll effectively stir the lccal 
community to even further support the marchers in their attempt to bear witness 
for freedom in America. They feel that the shooting of James Meredith proved that 
America, despite the Movement's long struggle, is not yet free. They further 
feel that the presence of 500 marchers in Mississippi proves that the cause of 


freedom cannot be stopped by a shotgun blast. 
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MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith. Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (6/11/66) 


Fifteen Negroes of both sexes were registered -- one 106 years of 
age -- and 48 more were lined up outside the Panola County Registrar's 
Office when the Meredith Mississippi Freedom March left Batesville, Miss. 
early this afternoon. 

L. Lee Fondren, 106, born on a plantation and now living with his 
children and grandchildren outside Batesville, was lifted up above the 
crowd of 250 marchers after he stepped out into the square. He was resound - 
ingly cheered. 

Mr. Fondren was registered by Ike Shankle, Registrar and Circuit 
Clerk, who had eartier recorded Sam Flower, 78, Batesville, the first to 
register. 

Dr. Robert Greene, Director, Citizenship Education Program, SCLC, 
stated: "If they remove Negroes from their jobs or plantations because they 
registered to vote, we will turn this march around-and come back.” 


# # 


it | 


, PRESS BRIEF 
1. Today, June ll, at 6:30 a.m. , marchers left their beds to regroup in Batesville, | 


Mississ:ppi, where the Meredith Mississipp: Freedom March halted last night. 

i At 8:00 a.m. the long March will beg:n toward Jackson, led by Dr. Robert 
Green of the Southern Christian Lettie Conference, Mr. Herbert Callender 
of the Congress of Racial Equality, and Mr. George Raymond of the Missisgippi 
Freeécm Democratic Party. 

~3. + Today will be the first day's operation of the Spectacular Task Force, a 
group of workers from SCLC, CORE, SNCC, and the MFDP, who will be attempting 
a radically new technique of organization. As the March progresses, the Task 
Force will move ahead of the line of march to organize Negroes in the local com- 
munities in an effort to implement a part of the demands made by the March. Spe- 
cifically, they will attempt f-rst to mobilize the people into a united whole, then 

to register them to vote, and, finally, to persuade them to join the marchers in 


their witness for freedom. 


LERSDITH iISSISSIP?I FREGDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 


942-0445 or 942-9308 | 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELSZASE: (6/14/66) 


This morning, June 14, 1966, some 350 marchers are moving through Yalobusha 
county with hopes of reaching Grenada, Miss., 9 miles to the south, by this 
afternoon. Yalobusha county is perhaps the most threatening in Mississippi. 

It has long been noted as a hotbed of Ku Kiux Klan activity. Some of them | 

must have been quite busy with their paint brushes, for artistic touches 

defaced the scenery everywhere. "KKK" was scrawled in broad white letters 

on the tops of roadside table, trashcans, cement bridzes, and even store fronts. 
The march is presently being led by Floyd B. McKissick, national director 


of the Congress of Racial iquality, who will be joined by his family today. 


"MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI MARCH 
873 Mississippi Boulevard 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


_ June 15, 1966 


The Meredith Mississippi March today issued a call for volunteers to 
take part in the walk to Jackson, Mississippi. Despite the high enthusiasm 
of the March, there was an understandable lack of preparatory planning. The 
_ Spontaneous nature of the effort has created a need for professional assistance 
in certain areas. 

Stenozraphers, Public Relations people and V/riters are greatly needed. 

A procedure has been developed whereby these individuals can March and 
also function in their professional capacities. 

The dynamics of this march is different from other marches. Meredith 
started it alone, hence, organization must develop as it progresses. The 
Headquarters is at the Centenary Methodist Church, 878 Mississippi Boulevard, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Here people come to register, grab a napsack and drive © . 
out to the starting point of the day’s trek. 

Every one is invited and the procedure for participating is a very simple 
one. Come to the Church, register, agree to conform to the basic philosophy 
of non-violence of the March, and one is ready to participate. Those who 
are not able to join the March may send their contributions to Meredith 


Mississippi March, Centenary Metindist Church, 878 Mississippi Boulevard, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


AN APPEAL ¢OR SUPPORT OF THS M&RGVITH MSSISSIPPI FR.EEDOM MARCH 


(for Radio Stations, Nationally) 


The Meredith MISSISSIPPI * reedom March is growing in stren3th day oy 
day. #actory workers and Clerszymen, Housewives, and Students, poor people 
and »usinessmen are coming into Memphis from every corner of the United 
States. The conscience of America is beinz moved. ) | 


This movement must continue to zrow. It is our hope that ali Americans who 
are coinmitted to this struggle for human disnity will come to Memphis and join» 
the March. But we should remember that this March is more than a stroll in 
the sun. It is a unique happening throuhzout the day, arransing ceams leave 
the line in a continuous effort to mowvilize local people for voter registration and 
participation in the March. This kind of witness produces freedom and dignity 
as well as sunburn and blisters. 


However, this dramatic action is not without its problems. As more and 
more people arrive in Memphis, the need ior resources becomes more critical. 
To solve this problem, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Floyd B. McKissick, anu 
stokely Carmichael are appealing to the citizens of America for their support, 
time, and energy. * e are in need of people who can sacrifice a few hours for 
typins forms, answering phones, anu transporting Marchers. \W e are in need 
of cars, beduinz, and office supplies. And finally, we are in need of funds to 
Support both the March and on-going voter registration activity in Mississippi. 


It is our hope that all those who are c.cmmitted to this struggle for human 
rights will come to our aid. Checks and money orders should be made out 
énd sent to the Meredith Mississippi Freedom March, c/o Centenary Methodist 
Church, 878 Mississippi Boulevard, Memphis, Tennessee. bod and supplies 
can be brought or sent directly to the Church, People who can offer their — 
resources, their time, and their cars should call 942-9308 or come t.o the 
March Headquarters, 878 Mississippi Boulevard, It is only with your continuing 
help that total equality can be achieved. 


. THE MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI MARCH 
878 Mississippi Boulevard 
942-0445 . 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


June 15, 1966 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH | EM yn 
‘828 Mississippi Blvd. 
- 942-0445 or 942-9308 oa 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


For Immediate Release (6/15/66) VICTORY IN GRENADA! 


The Meredith Mississippi Freedom March is radically different from 
previous civil rights marches in this country. Yesterday that difference pa. 
paid off. A dynamic and creative combination of mass demonstrations, 
mass meetings, and intensive grass-roots community organizing produced 
a change in the lives of Grenada, Mississippi citizens. 

As the March approached this small Southern town of 12,000 scores, 
of local Negro people, waiking across the fields, from the dusty country 
_ lanes, and from the streets of town, rushed to join the march. By the 
time the exuberant crowd reached the center of town, it had tripled in size. 
This impressive turnout was largely due to the effectiveness of the 
organizing teams that had been working the area ahead of the March. The 
police guard also tripled ir size, as the crowd gathered in the central 
pizza for an afternoon rallv. A spectacular group of speakers, including 
ij”, Martin Luther Kirg, I;., Mr. Floyd McKissick, Dr. Robert Green, 
Pichop Tucker, and lr. George Raymond addressed the crowd. The 
ccntent of the speeches was a series of demands, including a.call for 
Negro voier registrars, night registration, neighborhood and county-wide “ 
registration centers, and early evening and Saturday registration times. 
As King left the rally to begin negotiations with county officials, large 
nvathers of local Negro citizens surged forward to shake his hand. John 
Doar and an unidentified Negro lawyer, both from the Justice Department, 
also attended the negotiations. As the meeting ended, a feeling of elation 
filled the air. Before the sun set in this small Mississippi county seat, 
every demand had been met. Furthermore, over 175 people had regis- 
tered to vote, with many more still waiting in line. 

But this history-making day produced no ephemeral victories. Rather 
it marked a new beginning. From the fruits of this activity will come 


local, permanent community organizations that will go on to produce 


even greater gains in this struggle for freedom and representation. 
CONT. 


Later in the evening, a mass Freedom rally was held at the Bellflower 
Baptist Church. Dr. King and Hosea Williams of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference addressed the crowd. Following the meeting, they 


met with other March leaders and planned the remainder of the route to 


Jackson. The Marchers are expected to arrive in the capital on June 26, 
when there will be a large rally. Other non-violent activities are being 
planned for the following day. After the stragedy session, both Dr. King 
and Mr. McKissick remained in Grenada, staying in the homes of local 
Negro citizens. oe 

From the excitement of the events throughout the Say’ one felt that the 
burden of oppression - -centuries long --was lifting. However, this time 
of triumph was not without its contrasts. The cold, silent glares of 
Gr _nada‘s white citizenry were felt by everyone. Every business in town 
was Closed for the duration of the marchers stay. Pclice harassment in- 
creased, with ore lady suffering a bruised arm as a patrolman reached in | 


? 
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car; grabbed her, and toid her to move on. Also, during the evening — 
‘rally, a croup of 70 pecole from Chicago, waiting for buses that had been 
delayed, were isolatec in the F irst New. Hope Missionary Church. The 
pov-er lines to the church had beer. cut off, and the pecple s2t in dertheee 
while unicentified cars circled outside. A task force was quickly sent from 
the other churca, and -ransported the 70 relieved Chicagoans to safety. 

But despite the intimidation cf white Mississippi, this small, dusty town 

has had its Confederate foundations soundly shaken. Grenade County will see 


no return to the fear-imposed serenity Of the past. 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


For Immediate Release (6/16/66) ON TO GREENWOOD 


| Today, June 16, 1966, the Meredith Mississippi Freedom March departed 
from its campsite at Rebecca Reed School. The 350 marchers hope to -.. 
arrive in Greenwood, Mississippi some 18 miles, by the end of the day. 
They are being led by Floyd McKissick of the Congress of Racial Equality 
and Stokely Carmichael of the Student Non-violent Coodinating Committee. 

Rev. Walter Fauntroy, director of the Washington Bureau of the Southern 

Christian Leadership Conference, joined the march yesterday. Today 
he will move on to Jackson, where plans are being made to set up a march © 
headquarters with the facjlirie’ of tie-Delm Ministry. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and Rev. Andrew Young both left the march 


‘rom Mempnic thie morning, The two leaders plan to return in a few 
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MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Boulevard 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (6/16/66) CARMICHAEL ARRESTED IN 
Greenwood! 


This afternoon, Stokely Carmichael and Bob Smith, both staff 
members of the Student Non-violent @ordinating Committee, along with 
Bruce Baines of the Congress of Racial Equality, were arrested on the 
outskirts of Greenwood, Mississippi. The three young men were 
attempting to pitch tents on public property, when they were told to 
stop. They refused and were taken to jail. March leaders are presently 
trying to contact John Doar of the Justice Department. 

Earlier in the day, the professional tent man employed by the march, 
had expressed a fear of keeping the marchers in tents tonight. March 
leaders felt that it would be wrong to pull out of the tents, and made 
demands for Federal protection. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., presently in Chicago, made the following 
statement, "This incident that happened today is indicative that Mississippi 
is stil) a state fillec with terror, brutality, and hatred toward the Negro - 
in Mississippi, It is necessary for all people of good will to get to- 
gether to expose the tragedy of Mississippi. We are determined to | 3 
make this march to Jackson and we call on all persons to join this — 

The marchers have stopped and decided not to proceed until they are 
accorded the same treatment from the authoratives that is extended to 


the white people of Mississippi. 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
&28 Mississippi Bivd. 
942-0445 or 942-9308 

De apc aa Director of Public. Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (6/17/66) THE MARCH IN THE DELTA! 


The Meredith Mississippi Freedom March continued today, as a contin- | 
gent of marchers were trucked back to a point 7 miles north of Greenwood, } 
Mississippi. Many of the marchers remained in town, where they had 
camped the night before, to talk with people in an intensive voter registra- 
tion organizing effort, Oe 

The atmosphere in the Mississippi Delta Country is becoming more 
tense as the unique organizing aspects of the march become hone: etiisctive. 
The power structure of Mississippi is being shaken. Last night Govenor 
Johnson unintentionally complimented the freedom marchers when he | 
mentioned that the events of the last few days could no longer be called 
a march, but a voter registration campaign. As 4 result, the Mississippi 
Governor has reduced the number of highway patrolmen guarding the 
march to eight men in four cars, one-fifth of the previous number, 

This Cecision could have disastrous consequences, especially when 
que consicers the violence and hostility that exist in this bart of the 
state, Yesterday, bietant epithes of "nigger" and "nigger-lover" were 
hurled xepeatedly at the marchers. Newsmen discovered a cardboard 
box cortaining a water moccaison packed with their equipment. Yesterday 
afternoon, a white Missicsippian, flushed iid shaking with rage, leveled 
4 gun at a SNCC worker driving a truck on the edge of his property. He 
would have fized, had not a patrolman told him to put the gun away. The 
d~iver of the truck was completely with the legal right-of-way. Furthermore, 
‘last night, it was reported that three cars, filled with white men, armed 
with rifles, managed to come within one block of the marcher's campsite 
before they were stopped. As events of this nature occur: with increasing 
frequency, a tragic confrontation seems more likely. 


con't 


This is not a time for Governor Johnson to be thinking in terms of political 
expediency. 

However, as Greenwood's white citizenry manipulated by their. own 
fear and ignorance- -displayed their bi zotry, the marchers demonstrated 
the power of human solidarity. When Stokely Carmichael and two others 
tried pitching a tent on public property earlier in the day, they were 
promptly carted off to jail. Later, as the tents were being erected 
within the presence of 700 determined and united people, Greenwood's 
sheriff gave the tent crew his reluctant and belated permission. On 
the previous day, the Freedom Marchers, united in their struggle for 
human dignity, left the small Mississippi town of Grenada with almost 
709 newly registered voters. Today, they hope to do even more in 
Greenwocd. it is this kind of catalytic action that: will bring freedom 
tc all Miesiesipuiens. white and black. For, as long as people are 
uppresssd, even tucix oppressors, bound by their own hatred, are not 
free. t+ ig incun:ben: on all Americans to join in this march for freedom, 


hy curiae co iffesicsippt or by giving of their resources, 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Blvd 
942-0445 or 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RLEASE (6/17 /66): 

__ Today, June 17, 1966, George Smith, staff member of the Congress 
of Reciai Equality, announced a memorial service for the three civil 
ricvi:t3 workers slain last year in Neshoba County, Mississippi. The 
services for Goodman, Chaney, and Schwerner will be held Monday 
evyeniag g June 29, i966, at the Mt. Nebo Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
ifs. Mrs, Farnie Lou Hamer of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party (MFDFP} anc Mr. Floyd McKissick, national director of CORE are 
RCAACUISI LO fess. 

afc fUllowtie inorning, Tuesday, people will march from the MBDP 
ciiice tu tie cusenes’ court house, From there, the: wiil proceed to the 
seunty jatt anc ren canclade the march by returning; to the MFDP of- 


Poe Fici.t ure, aesre will be a motorcade to tnt Voermt Zion Church, 
Whi wal ol Micmsec down by terrorists. The citich ic .2 tnties 


1 Sundey, /t» )¥, in Meridian, Mississippi, tncre will be an- 
ocho we. tuiea Service fox the three young men. I[* w'li begin with 
Coat ae FOL Gu? ua CORO office, 2505 1/2 rifth St., and proceed 
tu the scr coery wrece j+.mes Chaney is buried. Speeches will be given 


4° TP pParenigs 7 Rov. Miallingsworth and Mrs. Annie Devine. 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
943044595396 ey S08" - 


Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE : JUNE 22, 1966 


March leaders announced that there will be a one day delay 
in the projected Philadelphia demonstration because of the need to secure 
certain affadavits necessary io the filing of an injunction in federal 
court against the officials of the city of Philadelphia, Mississippi. 
The injunction will order these officials to perform their duty and 
to protect the marchers when they return on Friday at high noon. 
It will as well request that the federal government extend any 
necessary protection to insure the lives of the marchers are not 
endangered. 

This action is being taken because oflast Tuesday's outbreaks 
of violence during which two Negroes were severely beaten, a nurse 
aiding an epileptic during his seizure was cursed and threatened, a 
television cameraman as beaten, firecrackers, an M80, were 
thrown into the crowd during a rally, and a fusilage of shots was 
fired into the headquarters of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party. During all these events, the police looked on, refusing to 
take any action against the white lawbreakers. On Thursday, 
June 23, Herbert Callender, director of organizations for CORE, 
will lead a special task force of approximately nine civil rights’ 
orgarizers to Philadelphia to work in the community so as to 


have full local support for the deznonstration on the following day. 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
1059 :‘EST PASCAGOULA STREET 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
601 354 4942, 3 
DON SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JUNE 22, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING DECRIED THE SCENE OF YESTERDAY'S 
_ VIOLENCE IN PHILADELPHIA, MISSISSIPYI, AS THE ":/ORST I HAVE 
SEEN ANYWHERE," 


THE VIOLENCE BEGAN DURING A MARCH WHICH FOLLOWED A RALLY 
COMMEMORATING THE DEATHS OF GOCDMAN, SCHWERNER, AND 
CHANEY, CIVIL RIGHTS ‘/ORKERS VHO WERE MURDERED IN 
PHILADELPHIA TVO YEARS AGO, AS THE REV. RALFH ABERNATHY, 
VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE (SCIC) DELIVERED THE CLOSING PRAYERS OF 

THE RALLY, CHERRY BOMBS EXPLODED AMONG THE CROWD, 


AT LEAST TWO NEGRO MEN WERE BADLY BEATEN DURING 

THE MELEY WHEN HITE TOWNSPEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA, MISS., 
DRE «w SVITCHBLADES AND BILLY CLUBS ON THE MARCHERS WHILE 
THE POLICE LOOKED ON, 


ONE NEGRO MAN HAD AN EPILEPTIC SEIZURE AND LAY ON THE 
STREET, ATTENDED BY A NURSE, MISS DOROTHY M. WILLIAMS 
OF NEW YORK AND HARCOURT KLINEFELTOR, SCLC PUBLIC 
RELATIONS MAN, WHO WERE CURSED AND THREATENED BY 

THE CROWD UNTIL A TRUCK DRIVEN BY TWO NEGRO POLICEMEN 
PICKED UP THE STRICKEN MAN, 


A. CAMERAMAN FROM ABC VAS ALSO BEATEN AND HIS EQUIFMENT 
DAMAGED, THE REV. HOLLINGS#/ORTH OF PHILADELPHIA VAS 
ARRESTED ON SEVERAL MINOR DRIVING CHARGES AND RELEASED 
ON $400.00 BOND AFTER KING, ABERNATHY AND OTHERS “VENT TO 
JAIL AND POSTED HIS BOND. 


IT IS REPORTED THAT DR, KING, FLOYD B. MCKISSICK, NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR OF THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 

AND STOKELY CARMICHAEL, DIRECTOR OF THE STUDENT NON- 
VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE (SNCC), PLAN TO DETOUR 
THE MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH, WHICH COUNTED 
1,000 STRONG ON SUNDAY, TO BRING IT THROUGH PHILADELPHIA. 
SUNDAY, AS THE MARCH CAME NEAR BELZONI, MISSISSIPPI, 
HUNDREDS OF THE NEGRO TOWNSPEOPLE STREAMED THROUGH 
CROWDS OF SWITCHBLADE AND BILLY WIELDING WHITES ONTO 
THE HIGHWAY AND JOINED THE MARCH, 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
1059 WEST “PASCOGOULA STREET 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

601 354 4942, 3 


DON SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS © 
JUNE 22, 1966 


FOR IMN.EDIATE RELEASE: 


WHEN THE MARCH BEGAN, GOVERNOR PAUL JOHNSON ASSURED 
THE COUNTRY THAT THE-GOOD-PEOPLE-OF -MISSISSIPPI 
WOULD IGNORE THE FREEDOM MARCHERS PROTESTING HIS 
STATE'S LONG REIGN OF TERROR. THE POLICE #OULD, OF 
COURSE, MAINTAIN ORDER, LAST NIGHT IN PHILADELPHIA, 
MISSISSIPPI, HIS CLAIMS \VERE BORNE OUT. 


LAST NIGHT, AS POLICE LOOKED ON, THE-GOOD-PEOPLE-OF- 
MISSISSIPPI THRE wW CHERRY BOMBS INTO THE CROWD AS THE 
REV. RALPH ABERNATHY, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE SOUTHERN 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE (SCLC), DELIVERED 

THE CLOSING PRAYERS OF A MEMORIAL RALLY FOR CHANEY, 
GOODMAN, AND SCHWERNER, CIVIL RIGHTS :/ORKERS MURDERED 
IN PHILADELPHIA TWO YEARS AGO, 


LAST NIGHT, AS PO LICE LOOKED ON, THE-GOOD-PEOPLE-OF- 
MISSISSIPPI CURSED AND THREATENED DOROTHY M. WILLIAMS 
OF NE«/ YORK, A NURSE, AND HARCOURT KLINEFELTOR, SCLC 
PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN, AS THEY TRIED TO GIVE AID TOA 
NEGRO MAN STRICKEN BY AN EPILEPTIC SEIZURE, THE MAN 
WAS FINALLY TAKEN AWAY IN A TRUCK DRIVEN BY TWO NEGRO 
POLICEMEN, 


LAST NIGHT, AS PO.LICE LOOKED ON, THE-GOOD-PEOPLE-OF- 
MISSISSIPPI BADLY BEAT TWO NEGRO MEN AND THREATENED 
OTHER MARCHERS WITH SWITCH-BLADES AND BILLY CLUBS. 
THEY THEN BEAT A TELEVISION CAMERAMAN AND DAMAGED 
HIS EQUIPMENT. (cont. ) 
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NEWS RELEASE 


force workers were arreéted 


for the marchers in C 


Ten Negro men with the | 


were arrested in Canton, Mississippi today when they 


attempted to pitch field tents on the grounds of the 
School, an all Negro school that has 


McNeil Elementary 


been traditionally utilized by local Negroes for com-= 


munity affairs, 


Led by Josea Williams, the March cowort lin tor é nd 


an aide of Dr, Martin Luthe | task 


r King, the ten advance 


while setting up lodging 
inton, which is the. focal point: 
of the present phase of the March, As the trucks car- 


rying the tents were being towed away by the authorities, 


one of the men, Glenn Wallace, jumped amidst the troopers 


‘and was brutally beaten to the ground. The troopers then 


whisked the bloodied Wallace away to an undisclosed des- 


tination, Officials of the March have not been able to 


ascertain his whereabouts. 


ae 3)ee 


MB, JACKIE HAYES 
“Public Relations Associate 


AT 11:45 a.m., JUNE 23, 1966, HOSEA WILLIAMS, OVER ALL 
C TOR a ee 
OTHERS WERE ATTEMPTING TO ERECT A TENT ON THE GROUNDS 


OF THE CIVEts RIGHTS WORKERS, PROTESTING THE POLICE 
HARRASSMENT, WAS CLUBBED BLEEDING GROUND. 

THE TRUCK CARRYING THE TENTS AND THE TONTS WERE 
SEIZED, AND POLICE STATED THAT THE MARCH MUST PAY FOR 
THEIR STORAGE. 

AT 2:00 PM., MR. WILLIMMS AND ALL THE OTHER CIVIL RIGHTS 
WORKERS, EXCEPT THE INJURED MAN, WERE RELEASED, CHARGED 
WITH TRESPASSING, THE INJURED MAN IS STILL JAILED, CHARGED 
WITH ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


‘MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARGH 

1059 WEST PASCOGOULA STREET 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

601 354 4942, 3 

DON SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
: JUNE 23, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


VIOLENCE HAS ERUPTED AGAIN IN MISSISSIPPI. IN CANTON, THE 
‘MEREDITH MISSISSIPFI FREEDOM MARCHERS ARE UNDER THE 
SEIGE OF 4 HEAVY BOMBARDMENT OF TEAR GAS OF THE GROUNDS 
OF THE MCNEIL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WHERE THE TASK FOR@ 
WHICH HAD ATTEMPTED TO PITCH CAMP FOR THE NIGHT #/AS 
PLACED UNDER ARREST EARLIER TODAY. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL, HEAD OF THE STUDENT NON-VIOLENT 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE (SNCC) IS REPORTED IN SERIOUS 
CONDITION. HE wAS STANDING ON TOP OF THE TRUCK WITH 
DR. MARTIN LUTHKRER KING, DIRECTOR OF THE SOUTHERN 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE (SCLC), FLOYD B, MCKISSICK 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (COR), 


AND BOB SMITH, A FIELD SECRETARY OF SNCC ‘VHEN THE ATTACK 
BEGAN, 


DR, KING HAD JUST FINISHED SPEAKING AND THE MA RCHERS 
HAD BEGUN SINGING FREEDOM SONGS WHEN APPROXIMATELY 
ONE HUNDRED STATE POLICEMEN ENCIRCLED THE CAMP AND 
BEGAN THROWING TEAR GAS BOMBS, THEY THEN STRUCK DOWN 
THE POLE HICH HELD ONE OF THE HUGE TENTS IN WHICH THE 
MARCHERS SLEEP, INJURING SEVERAL PEOPLE ./HO WERE 
TRAPFED INSIDE PREPARING FOR THE NIGHT. IT IS ESTIMATED 
THAT NEARLY 1,1000 MARCHERS wERE AT THE SITE. 


MOMENTS AFTER THE NEiWS REACHED JACKSON, AT LEAST 
FIFTY PEOPLE, A CONTINGENT FROM JACKSON AND A NUM BER 


(cont. ) 


MEREDITH MARCH Z JUNE 23, 1966 


OF CHICAGOANS RUSHED TO CANTON TO REENFORCE THE 
BELEAGURED MARCHERS, 


DOCTORS AND NURSES ARE URGENTLY REQUESTED. 


-MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 

1059 WEST PASCAGOULA STREET 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

601 354-4942, 3 

DON SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


asl 
DR, MARTIN LUTHER KING, FLOYD B., MCKISSICK AND STOKELY 
CARMICHAEL TODAY ISSUED A CALL FOR THE CLERGY AND CITIZENS 
IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE TO JOIN IN THE FINAL STRETCH OF THE 
WALK TO JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 


DESPITE THE INITIAL LACK CF PREPARATION AND THE ENSUING 
ORGANIZATIONAL COMPLICITIES, THE MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM 
MARCH HAS ALREADY ACHIEVED RESULTS THAT FAR EXCEED ALL. 
EXPECTATIONS. A CURSORY TABULATION HAS REVEALED THAT 
SLOSE TO FOUR THOUSAND NEGROES HAVE REGISTERED TO VOTE AS 
A DIRECT RESULT OF THE DRIVE ENGENDERED BY THE MARCH. IN. 
ADDITION, REPORTS FROM THROUGHOUT THE STATE GIVE EVIDENCE 
OF A TREMENDOUS SURGE ON THE PART OF NEGROES TO REGISTER 
“\ . VOrr -. 


' EVERYONE iS INVITED TO JOIN THE PILGRIMAGE TO JACKSON. 
SAE REDITH STARTED HIS JOURNEY ALONE. RACISM AND VIOLENCE IN 
THE FORM OF GUN SHOTS TURNED HIM BACK. TO US HAS FALLEN THE 
TASK OF UNDIZRTAKING THE UNFINISHED PART OF HIS MISSION: TO WALK, 
TO TALK, TC TEACH AND WORK UNTIL TOTAL EQUALITY FOR ALL 
AM@RICANS EAS BEEN ACHIEVED, 


EVERYONE IS INVITED. THE PROCEDURE IS A SIMPLE ONE. COME 
TO JACKSON, MiSSISSIPPI, REGISTER, AGREE TO CONFORM TO THE BASIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF NON-VIOLENCE OF THE MARCH AND ONE IS READY. 
THCSE WHO 22°. 1iCT ABLE TO UNDERTAKE THE JOURNEY MAY SEND 
THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH, 
PRATT MEMORIAL 2... “iii@DIST CHURCH, 1059 PASCAGOULA STREET, 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 
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R FUiTHER IiFORMATION CONTACT: 
Gon Smith, Director o lic Relations 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
: € (212) 267-6270 April 1, 1966 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF FLOYD B. McKISSICK NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


Floyd B,. McKissick was born in Asheville, North Carolina on March 9, 


1922. He attended local elementary and high schools there. His 


undergraduate work was undertaken at Morehouse College and North 


Carolina College. McKissick is a World War II veteran having served 
in Europe where he rose to the rank of technical sergeant. Following 
his military service, McKissick attended the University of North 
Carolina law school, the first Negro ever admitted to thet institu- 
tion. He graduated in 1950 and was admitted to the bar the following 
year. 

Always a dynamic civil rights activist, McKissick has served as 

North Carolina Youth Director of the NAACP, and has been a long-term 
participant in negotiations, picketing, sit-ins and other civil 
rights demonstrations. During the historic 1963 "March on Washington § 
McKissick represented CORE in place of James Farmer who was in jail — 
in Plaquemines, Louisiana, Countless demonstrators arrested during 
the "Freedom Ride® campaign of the early 1960°s and subsequently 

have been defended by McKissick, A successful lawyer with an extremel: 
lucrative practice in Durhan, North Carolina, McKissick gave it up 

in order to accept the office of National Director of CORE, Prior 

to his acceptance of this position, McKissick served as National 
Chairman of the organization for three years. 

He was married to the former Evelyn Williams on Sept. 1, 1942. They 
have four children: Mrs. Joycelyn Montiero, 22; Andree, 18; Floyd, Jr. 
133; and Charmain, ll. 

McKissick constantly states that "Phase two of the civil rights 


movement means total equality.” To achieve this, three elements 
are necessary -- 


"An improved self-image for Negroes and.other minority 
groups | 


Development of economic power 


Development of political power" 


HEAR — 
Americas GREATEST Entertainers! 
atthe — 


Pre-March | 
Freedom Rally 
Come to Tougaloo Campus 
‘Sat., June 25, 8:00 PM. 


to welcome the Meredith Marchers to Jackson — 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
Headquarters 


1057 West Pascagoula Street 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Phone? 354-4941 


Dear Pastor and Membersi 

The MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH is to climax here at Jackson 
on Sunday, June 26th with a massive FREEDOM RALLY. 

We are expecting thousands of people from across the state and 
around the country to be here and help us in our struggle for freedom 
and human dignity. 

We need your help to entertain and host these courageous people,: 
Will you help us by having your members fill out volunteer service forms 
for assistance in preparing food, housing people and other things that 
Jacksonians will need to do? Would you also take a special offering 
to help with the expenses of the preparations here. 

Please send the offering and the completed volunteer forms by a 
representative of your church to meet with us at 4200 pem. at the 
Pratt Memorial Methodist Church, 1057 West Pascagoula Street. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sidmunssil 


The WM, R. M. fk Solicitor 


MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM MARCH 
878 Mississippi Boulevard 
is, Tennessee 
942-0445 942-9308 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: 

The Meredith Mississippi Freedom March is growing in strength day by day. 
Factory workers and clergymen, housewives and students, poor people and 
businessmen are coming into Memphis from every corner of the United States. 
The conscience of America is being moved. 

However, this dramatic action on the part of citizens engaged in this 
struggle for human dignity is not without its problems. As more and more 
people arrive in Memphis, the need for resources become more critical. To 

solve this problem, the Freedom March staff is making an appeal to the 
citizens of Memphis for their support, time, and energy. 

We are in need of food and housing for arriving and departing marchers. 
We are in need of people who can sacrifice a few hours for typing forms, 
answering phones, and transporting marchers. Finally, we are in need of 
funds to support both the march and on-going voter registration activity in 
Mississippi. 

It is our hope that all those who are committed to the struggle for 
human rights will come to our aid. Checks and money orders should be made 
out and sent to the Meredith Mississippi Freedom March, c/o Centenary 
Methodist Church, 878 Mississippi Boulevard, Memphis, Tennessee. Food and 
supplies can be brought directly to the church. People who can offer their e a 
time, their homes, and their cars should call: 942-9308 or come directly to 
the March Headquarters, 878 Mississippi Boulevard. It is only with your 
continuing help that total equality can be achieved. 
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%, x 38 Park Row 
Al EQUP New York. N. vy 10038 | Department of Public Relations 
2 : Don Smith, Director 
Floyd McKissick, National Director ie 267-6270 267-6272 


NEWS RELEASE 


Floyd B, MeKissick, iNjational Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that Dy, Martin 
Luther King has accepted an invitation to speak at the 
National CORE Convention to be held in Baltimore, Md, 
from July lst thru July 4th, Dr, King, President of the 
Southern Leadership Conference (SCLC) and ilobel Peace 


Prize winner, will join MeKissick to address a mass rally 
in the Prince Hall Masonic Temple at 1301 Eutaw Place at 
S230 PoMys - Sunday, July 3rd, 


The CORE Convention kickeoff ceremonies begin Friday at 
4 P.M, when McKissick and keynote speaker, irs, Fannie 
Lou Hammer of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Ffarty 
will set the Convention theme-« "A Working Convention: To 
Organize For Economic and Political Power“@to the plenary 


assembly, 


Other speakers scheduled to appear durin; the 4eday pro- 
ceedings are James Farmer, former National Director of 

CORE; Julian Bond, State Representative from Georgia; 

Minister Lonnie X from the Yashington,. D.C. iuuslin Mosque; and 
Dr. Richard Cloward, major proponent of the Guaranteed 


Mininum Income Idea, 


The Convention is termed a working Convention, relating to 


all the phases of the New Direction-Community Organization 


projects of CORE that focus on economic and political power 


in the ghetto communities of baltimore, CORE's Target City 


for 1966, Besides providing a laboratory for CORE delegates 


from the 200 CORE Chapters throughout the ilation, the Cone 


vention will also evaluate CORE's successes and aspirations 


in Baltimore as a guide for future target cities, 


we 30ee 


FOR FUR IFORMATLOI! 


CONTACT : 
ckie Hayes 


iiew York, N.Y. CO-7=6270 


Mir, Ja 


The Re of lerrer Fl 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
Calls YOU to join him in the 


James Meredith 
Mississippi March 


now inprogress from Memphis to Jackson, Miss. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR WITNESS FOR A LIFTING OF THE VEILS 
OF INTIMIDATION, VIOLENCE, DEPRIVATION, AND FEAR. 


é 


* FEDERAL REGISTRARS IN EVERY MISSISSIPPI COUNTY * 


* A CHANCE TO WORK FOR A DECENT WAGE X 
* HOUSING FOR EVERY FAMILY x 


*AID TO FARMERS 


The Assembly Point for the March is: 


CENTENARY METHODIST CHURCH 
878 MISSISSIPP! BOULEVARD 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


TRANSPORTATION WILL BE PROVIDED FROM THE ASSEMBLY 
POINT TO THE MARCH IN PROGRESS. 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 


2) 
26 


THE SCHEDULE OF MARCH 


Louise 
Lake City 
Yazoo City 
Berryville 
Canton 


Tougaloo 


Lake City 

Yazoo City 
Berryville 
Canton 

Tougaloo College 


Jackson 
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MANIFESTO OF THE MereDiTH MISSISSIPPI MARCH 


SIGNED: OR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR, 


MR. FLOYD MCKISSICK, MR. STOKELY 
CARMICHAEL, = 


THIS MARCH WILL BE A MASSIVE PUBLIC INDICTMENT AND PROTEST OF THE 
FAILURE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY, THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI TO "FULFILL THESE RIGHTS." WE ARE ALL AWARE THAT 
MISSISSIPPI IS SYMBOLIC OF EVERY EVIL THAT AMERICAN NEGROES HAVE LONG 
ENDURED. JAMES MEREDITH RETURNED TO MISSISSIPPI TO CONFRONT THE PROBLEMS 
OF FEAR AND POLITICAL DISENFRANCHISEMENT THAT HAVE PLAGUED BLACK AMERICANS 
OF THIS STATE. MISSISSIPPI'S REPLY TO MEREDITH'S WITNESS WAS A BLAST 
FROM A 16 GAUGE SHOTGUN. DECENT AMERICANS WILL NOT ALLOW THIS MARCH FOR 
FREEDON AND JUSTICE TO END HERE. 

WE ARE DETERMINED THAT JAMES MEREDITH'S PILGRIMAGE AND WOUNDS WILL 
NOT HAVE BEEN IN VAIN. HENCE, WE DEDICATE OURSELVES TO THE FULFILLMENT 


OF THESE RIGHTS: 


WE CALL UPON THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO: 

|. SEND VOTING EXAMINERS INTO ALL 600 DEEP SOUTH COUNTIES TO REGISTER 
~DISENFRANCHISED NEGROES. ONLY THUS WILL BALLOTS INSTEAD OF BUCKSHOT BECOME 
THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESIDENT DOES NOT END 
THERE. WE FURTHER DECLARE IT TO BE tNCUMBENT UPON HIM TO ESTABLISH 
MACHINERY TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT THE BALLOTS ARE COUNTED HONESTLY IN ORDER 

TO ELIMINATE FRAUD. IT IS FURTHER NECESSARY THAT REGISTRARS BE MOBILE 


IN ORDER TO REACH CITIZENS ON THE PLANTATIONS OFTEN UNABLE TO REGISTER. 


ak 3 UN CY area eit Remarc ete nepal an m ehe ca Ne a i régin the 
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2. THE PRESIDENT MUST ORDER THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, THE FBI, AND 


U. S. MARSHALS TO AC Tobit fek. Coola OF foliedea 9 Tot NC FEDERAL LAW TO PROTECT THE 


RIGHTS OF ALL AMERICANS. 


3. THE PRESIDENT MUST STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL OF 1966, 
PRESS FOR ITS ENACTMENT AND THOROUGH ENFORCEMENT. 1T SHOULD BE AMENDED 
TO PROVIDE FOR AUTOMATIC APPLICATION OF ITS JURY PROVISIONS IN THE 


STATE COURTS OF THE SOUTH AND TO PLACE NEGROES ON JURIES IN PROPORTION 


TO THEIR NUMBER. MOREOVER, NEGROES WHO ARE ILLITERATE BECAUSE THEY HAVE 
BEEN DENIED AN EDUCATION IN MOST SOUTHERN COMMUNITIES MUST NOT BE FURTHER 
DEPRIVED OF THEIR RIGHT TO SERVE ON JURIES. THE BILL MUST BE AMENDED 
TO EXTEND TITLE VI! OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS SO THAT NEGRO POLICEMEN AND STATE PATROLMEN BE EMPLOYED 10 
PROTECT ALL AMERICANS INSTEAD OF STANDING BY WHILE A SNIPER STRIKES 


DOWN JAMES MEREDITH. 


4. AN ADEQUATE BUDGET MUST BE PROPOSED BY THE PRESIDENT AND ENACTED 


BY THE CONGRESS IN ORDER TO BRI BLACK PEOPLE OF THE NORTHERN CITY 


GHETTOES AND RAL DISTRICTS INTO THE MAKING OF THEIR OWN 


DESTINIES. 


2 
BUT MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL=--THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES WHO 
1S CHARGED WITH THE DUTY OF ENFORCING THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


MUST ENFORCE THOSE LAWS JUSTLY AND IMPARTIALLY FOR ALL MEN. 
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Department of Public Relations 


NEWS RELEASE ——222 8.1366 


Immediate Release 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of 

Racial Equelity (CORE) this afternoon released a telegram 

from Senator Jacob K. Javits in full support of your 
determination that we must do.so much better in actual results.... 


than we have done as to amount to a decisive change of direction. 


At a time, Mr. McKissick said, “when members of the Administration 
and of the press are deliberately distorting and misinterpreting 
our goals, it is encouraging indeed to receive the Senator's 


wire. 


The full text of Javits’ telegram as released by CORE follows: 


"Recent weeks the nation has been profoundly disturbed and 
civil rights advocates like myself are concerned by the effect on 
the civil rights movement of the youth of the term “Black Power®. 
Unfortunately this phrase has been interpreted by segments of the 
press and by some individuals as meaning "Black Supremacy® in 
given areas obtained by the use of violent means that the 
exclusion of white citizens from the political process. It is my 
understanding that it is claimed by civil rights leaders using 
_ this phrase that it implies the legitimate use of political 
power by Negroes heretofor disinfranchised by unjust laws and 
contemplates the continuing cooperation of whites who have for 
decades been working for a similar goal: further that this phrase 
is used to encourage Negroes to assert their constitutionally 
guaranteed rights without fear and within the established 
constitutional framework. On the other hand other civil rights 
leaders see in the use of the phrase "Black Power® the very 
implication of violent means and exclusivism which has so alarmed 
certain sections of the United States public opinion. No one 
realizes better than I the frustrations and disappointments which 
have beset the civil rights movement in its actual results of 


-MORE-= 


July 8, 1966 


equal opportunity after so many years of struggle. I therefore 


send this wire in full support of your determination that we must 
do so much better in actual results in jobs, housing, and education 
than we have done as to amount to a decisive change of direction. 
And I believe that we can all be much help by the renewed cone 
viction and determination which will arise fren @ vlear definition 
of the new dimensions which the civil rights struggle must assume 
in this country. Since the. interpertation of this phrase has 
caused so much concern I urge you to make clear your understanding 
of the phrase and would appreciate your advising me promptly of 
your interpertation, so that this information may be a guide to me 
and to others so long engaged in the struggle for equal opportunity’ 


In reply, CORE sent the following message to Senator Javits: 


"Your telegram of "full support” ut our determination is deeply 
welcomed. At a time when the Administration and the public 
information media are making precipitous and strenuous efforts to 
distort and mis-interpert our goals and philosophy, it is 
encouraging that you took the time to request a. clear definition of 
our meaning of the Black Power Drive, Black Power seeks to unite 
the black voice in racial pride and in the tradition of our multi- 
racial nation, fhis is not black supremacy. Black Power does not 
mean exclusion of whites from any segment of the Negro revolution- 
it welcomes them- not on the historical paternalistic terms but 
only on their full recognition of the role the Negro must play in 
this struggle towards Total Equality. A fuller position will be 
sent to you by special delivery mail. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE | July 13, 1966 


Floyd B, McKissick, National Director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE), today charged that Section 403-B 
of Title IV, of the Housing Division of the 1966 Civil 
Rights Act, makes exceptions that, in effect, deny basic 
rights to Black Americans that are inherent in citizenship. 

One of these rights is the ancient right to acquire | 
property for one’s family. The exception of four family 
dwellings or less eliminates eighty per cent (80%) of all 
the housing occupied by Black Americans within the smaller 
cities and practically one hundred per cent (100%) of those 
dwelling in the suburbs, 

MeKissick further condemned the section for bestowing 
the right to discriminate on fraternal organizations. It 
is reprehensible that race, religion or national origin 
should be used as criteria for the denial, He also found 
fault with the rights given to owners of four family 
dwellings, who retain the prerogative to discriminate while 
disposigsg of their property. If one is abandoning the 
property he currently occupies and selling it to someone 


else, no reason exists for the retention of the right to 


discriminate, except to prevent Black Americans from acquiring 


property in the area, 
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NEWS RELEASE 


July 15, 1966 


Immediate Release 


The Congress of R-cial Equality (CORE) today 
announced that its Bronx chapter with other 
community organizations are having their annual 
Block Party on Saturday, July 16, 1966 from 1:00 
to Pe p.em.., at Boston Road and 168th Street 
Bronx, New York. Refreshments will be served 


and live entertsinment enjoyed. 


The purpose of the block party is to give the 
children as well as the adults an opportunity 


to play, dance and have fun. 


Immediately following the block party a rally 
will be held where, Floyd B. McKissick, National 
Director of CORE, Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate 
National Director and Herbert Callender, 


9 


Director of Organization will address the group. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


July 19, 1966 


Floyd B. McKissick, Nationel Director of the Congress 
of Racisel Tuelity (CORE), today denounced the failure 
of the World Court to rule in favor of the black 
majority of South-West Africa in respect to the alleg- 
ations of contraventions of the mandate of the League 
of Nations by South Africa. The suit was filed by 


Ethiopie and Liberie on behalf of west aAfrice. 


He further stated that the vague and confused procedural 
ruling by the court was clear evidence of its reluctance 
to make decisions that would have fer reaching inter- 


national political significance. 


fnthony Lewis, analyst for the New York Times describes 
the decision in these terms: "In 1962 Ethiopia and 
Liberia did have standing to bring the suit. Today 
the ruling wes that they hed standing only to bring 


it-- not to obtain = decision”. 


Black Americans of the United States are aware that 

in any drive for equality there must be Black Power 

in Africa also. They are deeply concerned that their 

brothers in Africa, who still suffer the yoke of white 
oppression, establish governnents where the principle 

of self-determination will prevail and where they and 


they alone will make the decisions to mold their own 


destinies. 


MORE 


PAGH 2 


‘CORE urges thot the United States government go on record 


hs 


to denounce the domination by racists governments of 
the black majority in Mozambique, angola, Rhodesia, 


South-West Africa end South Africe. 


We urge that the United States use all the resources 

et its command, inside and outsice of the United 
Nations, to make its proclaimed support of non-racists 
government a meaningful, politicel position. We further 
urge thet the United States initiate in the Assembly 

or in the Security Council of the United Nations 
sanctions that will prevent South Africa from its 
continued implementations of epatheid in South-West 
Africa and will elso restrict American business firmus 


from trading with this resist covervselk, 


COR? is planning an intensive campaign ageinst 
eapertneid as practiced in South Africa and wide-spread 
direct action progrems will be developed by its chapters 


to combat this obnoxious doctrine. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


> IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
July 19, 1966 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress 
of Racial Eouality (CORE), today 2xpressed deep 
concern at the disturbances erupting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Wew York City. These 
| uprisings bring into sharp focus the failure of the 
governments of these cities, the respective States and 
the Federal government, to come to grips with the basic 
problems of unemployment, bad housing, segregated 
schools, and the pervasive ghetto pathology that exists 


in these disadvantaged communities. 


Despite the constant exhortations of tne Civil Rights 
groups end the recommendations of agencies and 

sociologists, no truly comprehensive programs, and no 
vast expenditures of money have been allocated to end 


the social ills that plague this affluent society. 


MORE 


PAGE 2 


CORE urges that revolutionery approaches be made by 

the Federal government with the use of its vast 
resources to end the syndrome of frustrations end 
hopelessness that is a component of ghetto life. 

Vast job development programs, end of segregated 
educational systems, better housing and a greater share 
in the planning and policy making aspect of city life 
are needed to eliminate the root causes of poverty, 


unrest and turmoil. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


July 19, 1966 


ED: 


The Congress ofacial Equality (CORB) today 
detailed some of the reasons for the trip to Cambodia 
of its National Director, Floyd B, McKissick. 

CORE’s advocacy of the "Black Power" concept 
has received widespread commentaries by the commun- 
ications media, In its definition of "black peopie,” 

CORE included “all non-white people of the world"; 
hence, it follows that the concerns and welfare 


of these people would likewise be of interest to 
CORE. 


This is a fact-finding mission, Cambodia 
has expressed a desire to maintain ite neutrality 
and has invited the State Department of the 
United States to inspect its borders. Allegations 
of deployment and concentration of Viet Cong troops 
in Cambodia had been made, Since this has not 
been done, it became incumbent on concerned eitizens 
to do so, 
Moreover, CORE believes that all the people of 


| the world, regardless of color or religion, desire 


(cont, } 


July 19, 1966 2 


peace, truth and self-determination. 


McKissick will seek to determine the effect of 
the Vietnam war on the principle of self-determination 
of the people of these nations, and to ascertain 
how it affects their search for favorable world 
status and for internal security. 

Wars cannot bring lasting peace and the escalation 
of the present Vietnam conflict should and must end. 
McKissick will observe the effect of this war on 
other South east nations in relation to the United 
States and to each other. 

Of great concern to CORE is the fact that a dis- 


proportionate number of black soldiers (presently 
estimated at twenty five percent (25%), out of a 


population of ten per cent (10%), are giving their 
lives, fighting in another country for rights that 
they do not enjoy at home. The estimated cost of 

this war, (fifteen billion dollars, $15,000,000,000) 
per year--because of priority given to the war, rather 
than to the anti-poverty effort--deprives the poor 
American, great numbers of whom are black, from living 


full and meaningful lives... 
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NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIAT: RELEASE July 22,1966 


Qubjeet: Demonstration on friday, July 22, 19€6 at 4 f.h. in 
front of The American Mission to the United Nations United 
“tions Tlaza, To protest the “orld Court Decision and America's 


continuce involvement in South Africa, 


“we derronstrate today because of our abhorrence of the xorld 
Court's decision, The failure of the Court to deal effectively and 
forthrichtly with one of the rost explosive issues of our tire, has 
been a tremendous blow to forces dedicated to the annilihati a of 


the vile syster: of aparthied. 


La 2 eo tL. O gee 


Lecause the struggle in Africa is in a larger sense, part of the 


universél struggle of all nonewhite people to obtain equality. 


“¢€ in «merica, who are committed to the doctrine of “lack ‘ower 
cemonstrate in support of our brothers in é.frica, so that on that 


continent too, ~laeck tower will become a reelity. 


In light of the continued excuses of american diplomats that Nwe 
are waiting for the Court's decision" before deciding what action 


to take in South Africa «=: DERaAadD: 


1. The émerican Government take immediate steps to end ell 
econoric, military and political intercourse with South 
Africa, 


2. The United States actively pursue, in the United Nations, 
the imposition of rultileterial sanctions against South é.frica, 


2. an end to lack deaths in Viet tam, while «merica woos the 
white racist Government of Enric Vorwoerd, which suppresses 
the asperations of twelve million black people. 


“4, That black’ soldiers be withbdrawa from Viet Nam and used to 
fight for black majority Government in South Africa and 
Khodesia, | 


>. &n end to the continued hypocrisy of american Government 
officials who verbally condemn couth «frica while physically 
and materially supporting ther, 


“i URGZ that all AFRICAN and ASIA: Netions affiliated with the 
“orld Court withdraw immediately in protest of the Court's betrayal. 
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NEWS RELEASE 
Under De® \eadersh\ Pp 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 27, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (@9RE), today announced 
the reorganization, under new leadership, of the 


recently suspended Mt. Vernon chapter, 


A group of citizens, with Mrs, Mary E, Williams as 
Chairman, has applied for affiliation as a chapter of 
CORE, In accordance with constitutional provisions, the 
group will be known as Mt, Vernon CORE and will continue 
its orientation under the direction of Herbert Callendar, 


Director of Organization. 


Affiliation will take place at the end of a probationary 
period upon approval of the National Action Council + 
CORE’s Board of Directors, 


Offices will remain at 59 W, Third Street, Mt,. Vernon 
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NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


July 27, 1966 
Lincoln Lynch, Associete National Director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), leaves today 

on a four-day campaign tour through southern Louisiana. 
Mr. Lynch, who recently led a twenty one mile voter 
registration march from Bogaloosa to Franklinton, will 
speak at rallies, attend meetings, and go out into the 
fields to urge people to vote for twelve:Negroes whose 


candidacies CORE has been supporting. 


The four day tour will begin Wednesday evening, July 27th, 
in Plaquemine City (Iberville Parish) where Mr. Lynch 
will speak at meetings on behalf of two school board 


candidates. 


On Thursday, he will campaign in the area known to its 
residents as "one of the most violently segregationist 

in the whole South,” East and West Feliciana, where there 
are now more Negroes than whites registered to vote. 

CORE expects that the five candidates it is supporting 
there have a good chance of winning if the election is 


properly supervised. 


In Minden (Webster Parish), Mr. Lynch will campaign 
throughout the Negro community with Mr. J.D. Hampton, 


candidate for Mayor. 


Lake Providence and Talluleh, another area where registered 
Negroes outnumber whites, will also be visited by Mr. Lynch 


in support of local candidates. 


- MORE- 


PAGE 2 


All of the candidates for whom CORE is working are running 
in the Democretic primery, to be held on Saturday, 


August 13th. 


"Black Power”, Mr. Lynch said, creates loud controversy 
in the North and in the segregationist South. Black 
Power in politics will be receiving its first test 


on August 13th”. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


IMMEDIATE RELZASE July 29,1966 


The Congress of Recial Zoauelity (CORE), today charged that 


Title IV of the Civil Rights Bill of 1966, as amended by 
Cherles Mathias, Republican representative from Marylend, 


instead of promoting fair housing, actually in in the — 


process of legislating discriminetion based on race. 


In its editoriel of July 29, 1966 the New York Times nede 
the following criticism of the bill. "The House of 
Representetives is now engaged in the unseemly spectacle of 
deciding wno shall be allowed to discriminate against 


Negroes and who shall be recuired to treat them fairly”. 


COR contends that messures thet legislate racial bies 
under the guise of fair. housing creete a climate for 
continued discriminetion in other areas of Americen life. 
In this instence, the legislators seem inclined to bestow 
fair housing on Black Americens within the confines of the 
cities, but tae same time drasticelly restricting their 
right to buy or rent homes in the suburbs. This hypo- 
critical fascede would indeed creste two kinds of laws, 


one law for cities and enother law for suburban areas. 


COR= is ovposec to any form of discrimination based on 
race or religion in any aspect of American life. What 
right has eny lecisietute to limit rights that are 
inherent in citizenship? Whence the power to distribute 
inalienable rights like a father distributing candy to a 


waywerd child? 


~MORG- 


PAGE 2 


CORZ realizes that the syndrome of powerlessness of 
minority people will only end, when together, they achieve 
sufficient economic and politicel power to force complete 
recognition of them as Americans with every right, 
privilege and obligation that ere components of the 


American systen. 


CORE urges the present Congress to disavow measures that 
would, in any way limit or reterd the development of the 
United States toward the implementation of the smerican 


concept of eouality and justice for all. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE August 1, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), today deplored the 
reluctance on the part of the New York State administration 
to use bold and innovative approaches in the drive to 
combat the social and economic evils of the ghetto-slums 

of the City of New York. A case in point is its failure 

to give serious consideration to building the planned 

World Trade Center in Harlen. 


Opposition to the proposal that the State establish some 
of its offices in Harlem reflects a grave lack of sensitivity 
to the rising demands that the-black ghettos achieve a 
greater involvement in all aspects of the life of the 
city. Manhattan Borough President, Constance Baker Motley, 
Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, Harlem business men and many political 
and civic leaders have advocated the building of the pro- 
posed World Trade Center in Harlem. Controller Arthur 
Levitt has joined these proponents in expressing the 

need for building the facility in the Harlem area in 

order to aid its development, at*the same time indicating 


that his judgment had to be based on "comparative costs,.* 


CORE contends that transportation to the Harlem area, from 
any point in the State, is excellent, land costs are 
infinitely less than downtown and the gains in economic 
benefits for the people of Harlem and the City of New York 


are incalculable, 


Moreover, CORE emphasizes the fact that the sociological 


(cont. ) 


o2= August 1, 1966 


benefits to be gained by the establishment of significant 
units of State and City departments in Harlem would far 
our-weigh any monetary consideration, It could, indeed, 
mark the beginning of a truly equitable distribution of 
facilities, personnel and programs within the world’s 


greatest city. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


August 2, 1966 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director of the Congress 

of Racial Eauality, today charged that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, headed by Sargent Shriver, has undertaken, a dismal 
‘retreat in its fight against poverty. Recent decisions of the 
Agency bring into clear perspective the application of the out- 
molded principles of political expediency, rather than bold 
imaginative considerations for the needs of the people the 


program was designed to serve. 


Lynch pointed out that in San Francisco, a city where the poor 
controlled the program, and where there existed elements that 
could bring about significant social change, funds for the 
entire city have been withheld because the San Francisco Agency 
opposed provisions of Memoranda 23 and 24. (Memo. 23 detailed 
drastic salary limitations on employees and Memo. 24 promulgated 
the peeiRcation of the Hatch Act to employees of Anti-poverty 
Agencies.) He cited the cynical and punitive action by the 
Agency in respect to New York City where $10,000,000 had been 
pledged for the city’s Head Start Program and subsequently 
withheld. Mayor Lindsay is reported to have said that Sargent 
Shriver defaulted because he was “afraid” of Congressional 
opposition to giving money to churches. Hence the much needed 
expansion of the program for the pre-school training of poor 
children was arbitrarily abandoned. Another instance of 

failure to give first consideration to the bedrock needs of the 
poor was the action of the Agency in respect to the proposal 

for Community Action Education, an Sgency headed by James Farmer, 
former National Director of CORE, who with the assistance of 


many of the leading educators in the United States, developed 


~MORE- 


Page 2 


& program to overcome the crippling, reading and writing handicaps 
of 1,000,000 functional illiterates. After ten months on the 

desk of Sargent Shriver, with every condition fulfilled and its 
urgency constantly proclaimed, no response came from the Agency. 


Mr. Farmer has withdrawn his program. 


Lynch criticized the drastic curtailment of Community Action 
programs--projects that sought to implement the bold idealistic 
provisions of the Economic Act of 1966 by attemptimg to provide 
some instances of “maximum feasible participation of the poor” 
in the policy making and implementation of the programs that 


affect their lives. 


Lynch declared that these events brought into sharp focus the 
narcotizing, pellistive and lame measures that have become the 
modus operandi of the Office of Economic Opportunity. He urged 
Congress and the Executive branch of the government to make an 
empirical evaluation of this Agency with a view to projecting 


activities that would really seek to serve the needs of the poor. 


It is axiomatic that disedvantaged people must be involved in 
the decisions that affect their destinies if the social ills 
of the American system are to de replaced by the more equitable 


processes of the "Great Society’. 
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— NEWS RELEASE: 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE August 2, 1966 


Lincoln O,. Lynch, Associate National Director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), today opposed the 
amendment to the Internal Security Act of 1950 
introduced by Edwin E, Willis, Representative from 


Louisiana, 


The bill known as the "Organizational Conspiracies 
Act of 1966" deals with actébitces of clandestine 
organizations which adversely affect the welfare of 
citizens of the United States by use of destructive 
pressures that subvert constitutional processes. 
The measure has been referred to the Committee on 


Un-American Activities. 


CORE contends that the bill provides police powers 
that are susceptible to misapplication and over- 
application. The scope of its language is so broad 
that it gould be used against organizations like 
fraternities and Civil Rights groups. fThe term 
"clandestine", as defined in the bill, could include 
any. group which conducts a private meeting. In 
addition, CORE believes it to be of dubious cone 
stitutionality, since it is probably "void for 


vagueness” under the due process clause of the 


14th Amendment, 
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NEWS RELEASE 


August 4, 1966 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director of the 
Congress of Racial Equelity (CORE), today angrily 
dennounced the exclusion of 60% of available housing 


from the housing section of the current Civil Rights Bill. 


"Failure to pass a strong housing section coverfing ell 
available housing shows Congress to be guilty of supine 
gutlessness” Lynch said. “It would appear Congress of 

the United States is saying to the Bleck population thet 
in 1966 you can only heve 40% of what is provided to the 


white population”. 


The Congress of Racial Eouality (CORE), has repeatedly 
expressed its extreme dissatisfaction with the present 


Civil Rights Bill. 


The cowardly actions of the Congress re-enforces tne 
wide-spread feeling of the Black community, that they 
can expect little meaningful action from the legisletive 
officials, and strengthens the drive for "Black Power” 


as the only meaningful way to affect change. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


The followin: telesram was sent today to Scnate Minority 
Leader Zverett Dirkson, Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 


and Attoxney General “icholas B, Katzenbach: 


TS 2 CONP2ESS CF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) strongly urses the 
passaczc of a meaninzful civil rights bill and not the watered- 
down vyorsion now before the Senate, Firstly, we urse commlete 
rovision of Title 4 to make all housing open to Flack Americans 
and all other minorities on non-discriminatory basis, Secondly, 
we uxrz2 complete deletion of the Cramer anti-riot amendment as 
beinz racist and desizned to inhibit the work of civil rishts 
activists, Thirdly’ if there is any intent on the part of 
Consress to climinate racism in the “ation, the Attorney 
Conoral must have the authority to initiate desesration suits 


witout waitins for complaints from the areas affected, 


CC22 maintains that the 1966 House Bill now before the Senate 
lezalizes anartneid and sanctions racial discrimination by real 


estate brokers and homeowners, 


We zsesont the fact that Black men are asked to Kisht and die for 
the white man's democracy while the Conzress and Senate debates 


wanethor tlack men may Live where they choose, 


FaZlurc to vnass and enforce these ninimum positions would show 
to to 22 million blacks, the utter contempt in which the House 


and Senate hold them, ‘ational morality should not be sacri- 


ficed on the altar of political exnediency, 
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NEWS RELEASE 


AUGUST 25, 1966 


a 


FISED B. McKISSICK, NATZONAL DIRECTOR OF THE CONGRESS GF RACIAL 
EQUALITY (CORE) TODAY DENOUNCED THE PLAN OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MeNAMARA FOR DRAFTING BLACK AMERICAN YOUTH IN ORDER TO “SALVAGE” 
THEM POR SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES. 


McKESSICK POINTS OUT THAT THIS PLAN 18 A CYNICAL METHOD TO 
PUNISH BLACK YOUTH FOR THE SOCIAL ILLS IMPOSED Ol THEM BY THE 
MAJOR SOCIETY. IT I8 TRAINING FOR DEATH. 


IT 18 OBVIOUS THAT ANY REMEDIAL TRAINING OF BLACK YOUTH, AND OTHER 
DISADVANTAGED YOUNG MEN IN THIS SOCIETY, SHOULD HAVE AS ITS END THE 
ACQUIRING OF MOTIVATION AND SKILLS THAT WOULD ENABLE THEM TO MORE 
FULLY PARTICIPATE IN AMERICAN LIFE; THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS TO 
MMB. THEM MORE PRODUCTIVE IN THE LABOR MAKEET. 


THE McNAMARA PLAN IS GENOCIDAL. SUCH TRAINING WOULD FURTHER 
INCREASE THE INBALANCE OF BLACK AMERICANS IN THE WAR IN VIET NAM. 
PERCENTAGES OF BLACK YOUTH IN THIS WAR AND PERCENTAGES oF 
CASUALTIES FROM THIS GROUP FAR EXCEED THEIR POPULATION 2ATIO TO 
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NEWS RELEASE 


Swptember 9, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Wilfred Usserym National Chairman of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), today announced a meeting of the National 
Action Councile CORE's Board of Director's- on September 
10th and September 11, 1966 at the Harlem Y.M.C.A. 180 West 
135th Street, New York,New York. 


The meeting will deal with new programs to implement the 
principle of Black Power, organizational developments, 
- gtructural adjustments and policy making on matters of 


moment. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


September 13,1966 


Ployd B. MoKissick, National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), today charged that a reign of 
terror is taking place at the Bogalusa Junior High and 
Elementary Schools where white youngsters attacked Negro 


fellow students by showering them with soft drinks, snakes 
and an unidentified chemical. The Klu Klux Klan lead by 
Saxon Parmer instigated the disturbance. Bob Hicks, 
vice-president of the Voters League was arrested at his 
home and charged with disturbing the peace. Jeff Horton, 
a CORE worker from Berkeley, California, was beaten and 


arrested. 


CORE is deeply concerned for the welfare and safety of the 
ohiildren, some of whom are as young as six. 


Mr. MoKissiok today sent a telegram to Mr. Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, head of the Department of Justice, urging protection 
for the Negro children who are being assaulted and intimi- a 
dated. 


Lincoln Lynch, Associate National Director of CORE has left 
for Bogalusa in response to requests of the beleaguered 
Negro citizens. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


September 15, 1966 


Floyd B. MeKiesick, National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), todgy denounced the plan proposed 
by Welfare Réeector Marcus Daly and adopted by the New 
Jersey Monmouth County Welfare Board to turn over for 


possible prosecution the nawes of unwed mothers seeking 
County add for illegitimate children. 


Under the Monmouth plan, unwed mothers would be liable for 
jail sentences of up to six months for fornication and up 
‘to three years for adultery with $50.00 fine for the first 
and $1,000.00 for the latter offense. 


In this connection, William Rk. Baird, Director of the Parent 
Aid Society, has been arrested in New Jersey under ordinance 
2A170 which makes it a crime to show or demonstrate 
contraceptive devices. CORE charges that this ordinance is 
archaic and its use against Baird is both punitive and a 


disservice to the citizens of this §tate. 


CORE contends that this social problem can be solved by the 


establishment of a guaranteed annual incowe for all persons 

on welfare. M@reover, CORE advocates National eligibility 
provisions withput local residential restrictions, <A cynical 

_ measure like the Monmouth Plan would then have little opportunity 


for enactment. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


September 18, 1966 


Fieyd G. MeKiesiok, National Director ef the Congress of 
Raeial Equality: (CORE), te@ay charged tht the Soard of | 
Edueation of the city of lew York was applying punitive 
weasures thet would result in the punisheent of children 
and disruption of the educational process in the dispute 
Beard in respect fo the new interwediate school 201. 


The lecation of the school and the cynical disregard for the 
whehes and needs of this Harlew coumunity brings in sharp focus 
the rejection by the Board of coumunity participetion in the 
planning end develepment of programe thet would fulfill the 
educational needs of this eres. CORK contends that the 
parents should take on innovative aspects in erder to avoid 
Geveloped that had little relevance to Wommumity requirements. 
place when community opinions end the techmelosy of the 
educators are both applied to the diverse and difficult 
educational prebleas. 


Reports indicate that students, who would normally have been 
attending 7.5. 201, have been temporarily assigned to a condemned 
school that now has no supplies or equigment. CORE believes tht 
the Board should have sent these students to a first rate school 
where they could benefit by an immediate approach to the learning 
process under the best available conditions. 
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September 20, 1966 


IMMEDIATE RE S 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), today charged that the failure of the Senate to 
pass the 1966 Civil Rights Bill is indicative of the climate of | | 


racism prevailing in this country at this time. 


Despite the weakness of this measure with its obnoxious Section 403-B 
which eliminated 80% of all the housing occupied by Black Americans 
in smaller cities and 60% of dwellings in the suburbs, there were 


sufficient positive elements in this Bill to make it imperative that 


Congress pass the measure. 


Failure to muster sufficient votes for closure and failure of the 
President to supply strong and dynamic leadership brings into clear 
perspective the trend of the Congress as well as the Administration 


to sell Black Americans down the river of political expediency. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


September 21, 1966 


Floyd 8. MeKiesick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), today deplored the impasse existing between 
community parent groups and the Seard of iducation of the City 
of New York in respect to the new Intermediate school 201, 


Lt ie ebvheus that innovative patterns of participation by parents 
in the educational precess of theirs children are necessary in 
order to establish the most beneficial kind of programe end 
carricula for their children. S“owever, in the search for sore — 
effective involvement, the welfare and needs of the children — 
must be given firet consideration. Guality education, then cannot 
be sacrificed on any account. 


The curnent <iapute hes taken on sepecte thet are eéversely 
affecting t _p®ineiple. The Soard of Education, the 
principal, the tenching eteff end the community perent groupe are 
locked in conflict that do harm only te the children. 


MeKissiek peinted out that he had visited the scene of the ection 
at the x et of the parents, and strongly felt thet the Board, 
the teachers end the parents aust find some way to resolve these 
problems ismediately. 


CORE veaffircme ite position that meaningful iaprevement of the | 
school systems will only take plawe when community opinion and the 
technelegy of the education are beth applied to the diverse and 
Gifficult educational problems. Community participation, then, 
in the planning end development of programs ie essential. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


September 22, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), today announced 
that its National Director, Floyd B. McKissick will be 
attending the swearing in ceremonies of the new locality 
Mayor of Suffolk County Joseph F. Goode Jr., Friday 
September 23, 1966 at 10:00 p.m. at the fabulous 
Naragansa Inn located in Linderhurst, Long Island, 244 
East Montauk. Also being sworned in as Deputy locality 
Mayor of Suffolk County is the renown Lionel Hampten. 


Immediately following the ceremonies there will be 


dinning and dancing. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1956 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


“THE CONGRESS HAS A MINIMAL OBLIGATION TO APPROPRIATE FOR THE WAR ON POVERTY 
AT LEAST WHAT IT SPENDS IN ONE MONTH IN VIETNAM,” STATED FLOYD B. MaKISSICK, 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF CORE, IN SUPPORT OF THE POOR PEOPLE'S MARCH ON WASHINGTON, 
SCHEDULED TO TAKE PLACE ON SEPTEMBER 27, . | | 

“ATTEMPTS TO WAGE A WAR ON POVERTY WITHOUT PROVIDING FOR THE ADEQUATE 
FUNDING AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF POVERTY ORGANIZATIONS ARE ATTEMPTS TO CURE THIS 


' NATION'S SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ILLS WITH ASPIRIN." 


CORE MEMBERS WILL BE 4MONG THE MANY REPRESENTATIVES OF POVERTY ORGANIZATIONS 


AND COMMUNITY ACTION GROUPS WHO WILL GO TO WASHINGTON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 
TO PRESS FOR A HIGHER APPROPRIATION THAN IS PRESENTLY BUDGETED, MORE MONEY FOR 
COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS, ADEQUATE FUNDING OF DEMONSTRATION, RESEARCH AND 


TRAINING PROGRAMS AND THE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF POVERTY PROGRAM EMPLOYEES. 


“POLITICIANS MUST BE PREPARED TO ASSUME THE "RISK" OF CREATING CENTERS OF 
NEW POWER IN OUR CITIES IF THERE IS TO BE SUPPORT FOR INNOVATIVE DOMESTIC 
LEGISLATION. THE POOR SHOULD BE GIVEN THE SAME OPPORTUNITY TO EXPERIMENT AS HAS 
BEEN GIVEN TO CITY HALL OR THE TRADITIONAL SOCIAL AGENCIES, IT IS OUR BELIEF 
THAT THE POOR, IF LEFT ALONE TO CREATE THEIR OWN PROGRAMS AND, IF NECESSARY, 


MAKE THEIR OWN MISTAKES, WILL COME A LOT CLOSER TO SOLVING THEIR PROBLEMS THAN 


HAVE THOSE AGENCIES THAT HAVE TRIED UNSUCCESSFULLY FOR GENERATIONS. 
THE ANTI-POVERTY BILL IS, AT BEST, INADEQUATE. PERMANENT SOLUTIONS TO THE | 

DEEP SEATED PROBLEMS OF THE WHITE AND BLACK PCVERTY GHETTOES IN THIS COUNTRY 

WILL EVENTUALLY HAVE TO INCLUDE A GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME, MAJOR JOB CREATION 

PROGRAMS AND A FREEDOM BUDGET OF, AT LEAST, 10 BILLIONS ANNUALLY. HOWEVER, 

ANY ATTEMPT TO REDUCE PRESENT APPROPRIATIONS AND WEAKEN THE PRESENT ANTI-POVERTY 

BILL CAN ONLY BE SEEN AS AN INDICATION THAT CONGRESS HAS NO INTENTION, NOW OR IN 


THE FUTURE, OF SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF THE POOR. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


Floyd 3. i.cXkissick, ational Director of the Congress of xacial 
Equality (CORE), today mourned the passing of Lillian Smith 

anc said that the civil rishts community e- black and white 
tozether e-- has been inproverisiied by the death of Lillian 
Suiith, a pioneer in civil rights, a founder of CUKE and long 


a rember of the National coard. 


In her faned 300k, “Killers of The vrean , she described in 
heart rending prose, the destruction that rece hatred hac 
wrouzht on the purity and innocence of childhood. «hites anc 


Blacks alike, from childhood on, had been stripped of part of 


their humanity -- deprived of part of their capacity to trust 


and to love their fellow man. 


And Lillian smith devoted her life,her talents and her ragnie 
ficant enerzies to purging our nation's soul of that svil. 


In the past half year, she felt she saw sicsns of a resurgence 


of that malignant cancerous growth. She acted as she saw fit 


to cry out azainst that evil. 


Ne eT Rit s aaaniel " 
Pate es a iy ent See eee, a 
EN ey ya RNP INEST NT EL 7 


CORE laments her death. And todcay, in her memory, we recuseciate 
ourselves to the restoration of that dream, to all children of 
this courtry-- white and black -- as part of their sacred 


birthright. tier dream retmieins ours in this cay of srief. 
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FOR Tli.EDIATE RELEASE October 3, 1966 


Floyd 5. i.cKkissick, National Director of the Congress of iiacial 
Equality (COhE), today expressed deep concern at the uprisings 
in San Francisco and other parts of the country. He critized 
city sovernments, State Administrations and the Federal 
government for their failure to come to grips with the root 

: causes of these disturbances <-- staggering uneuphopeent, sub- 
standard segregated housing, inferior deefacto school segreg- 


ation and the pervasive pathology of the slums, 


l.cKissick pointed out that the ideals of the "Great Society' 
would reach fruition only by the kinds of freedom and power 
available to each individual, Constraints of discrimination 
and bigotry, of poverty and ghetto Living, of alienation and 
powerlessness are still the untenable reglities of life for 


the masses of Black Americans, 


Ta* tnstatuetonabizari,gf seeregation and discrimination in 
our society has created a condition where ‘“tokenism”" has 
become characteristic of the treatment accorded i'egro citizena 
by our government, Recognition must be given to the fact that 
grave structural deficiencies exist and must be attacked py 
bold creative re-thinking and eédshapine of many of the 
institutions of our nation. Power of the individual to vote 
and shape his political life must be extended to include 


power to shape the physical, social and aesthetic parameters 


of his life. 


The Jar on Poverty presents an outstanding example of “tokenism', 
Completely inadecuate, it has served to palliate or narcotize 
the dreadful affects of poverty. One of the reasons that 


prevents a more realistic asproach to the problem is the 


more 


Fage 2 


involvement of the United states in Vietnam, Statictics 


show that more than two billion dollars are spent each month 


in the war effort. It breaks down to five hundred million 


dollars a week or seventy=- five million dollars each day, 


The daily appropiations for the war exceeds by fifty-five 


million dollars the yearly allotment to combat poverty in the 


State of California. If the Poverty 65111 before the Senate 


becomes law it will provide thirty-five million dollars for 
the State of California; the House ieasure provides only twenty- 


five million dollars a ysar even though seventy=- five million 


I A Le Se et, 


are needed for the maintainance of existing programs in that 


State, 


The plan emanating from the white douse to undertake” an 
immediate survey" of unemployment of Black Americans in San 
Francisco is a hypocritical stance because of the involvement 
of the United States in the war in Vietnam has constantly 

been given as an excuse by the Administration for not providing 


jobs for Black citizens, 


COR contends that a more sensible scale of valucs must be 
adopted by the power complex that now control the destiny of 
American life. Business and zovernmental agencies must develop 
broad programs to end the economic blight, cultural depriva- 
tion and hopelessness in our iiation. innovative measures 

must be advanced to combat the social ills that permit the 
curious paradox of poverty in the midst of the most affluent 


society the world has ever known, 


We call on the rresident and the Congress to initiate the 
realistic programs necded to really begin the war on Poverty. 
Efforts made thus far aieh eon but a first skirmish to 
discover the strength of the enemy, CORE estimates that 

a meaningful attack on this social blight will cost twenty 
billion dollars yearly. se further urge all people of good 
will to write and telegram their legislators on all levels 
and by word of mouth press for the initiation and development 
of programs that will be able to abolish ghettos and begin 


the creation of an open, just and free society that could 


become the model for mankind, 
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Oetober 12, 1966 


FOR UMEDIATE RELEASE 


Floyd B, McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), today charged that Sargent Shriver, and the 
political complex of the State of Mississippi, have engaged in 
a dismal retreat in the War on Poverty. The formation of a 
new twelve man group, Action for Progress in Mississippi, to 
superd@ede the Child Guidance Group in Mississippi denies to the 
poor in Mississippi any opportunity to participate in the 


planning and policy making phase of the poverty programs. 


The Child Development Group of bississippi, the umbrella agency 
that heretofore administered the programs, did conform to the 
Anti-Poverty Act in respect to “maximum feasible participation 
of the poor", It consisted of a wide speetrum of community 
people and, despite errors that happen to any emerging admin- 
istrative unit, it was effective, representative and sought 


tc ineludso othor clomengs Qf the Sgatc in its orsanizagion. 


The new agency, “Action for Progress in Mississippi", violates 
the principle of "maximum feasible participation of the poor! 
No poor persons arc on this soard. Thus, the new 
organization conformes to the outemolded paternalistic agencies 


of. the old South, 


People of good will are urged to protest to their Congressmen 
and to the Executive Branch of the government in order to 
correct this latest attempt at denial and rejection of the 


disadvantaged people of h.ississippi. 
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NEWS RELEASE 
October 14, 1966 
DMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of 7 


Racial Equality (CORE), today stated that he saw nothing 
in the advertisement issued by the seven Negro leaders 
tp provoke any reaction from CORE, as it seems an 


unnecessary restatement of old principles. Of real 


importance, are the programs and projects in which CORE | : 
is engaged, which will implement CORE's concept of | 


Black Power. 

Therefore, we are expanding our community leadership 

program in Baltimore, strengthening cooperatives, 
involfing 375 farmers in Louisiana, further developing 
"“Bperation Bootstrap"- CORE’s job development agency in 
Los Angeles. We are also glad to announce that six 
students from the Columbia University School of Social 

Work have been assigned to CORE for the purpose of ; 


working in the area of community organization. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


October 19, 1966 
Floyd B. MeKissick, National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), today charged that Sargent Shriver 
and the political complex of the State of Mississippi, have 
engaged in a e¢ynical retreat in the iJar on Poverty. The 


formation of a new twelve man group, Action for Progress in 


Mississippi, to supersede the Child Guidance Group in 


Mississippi, denies to the poor in Mississippi any opportunity 
to participate in the’ planning and policy making phase of 


the poverty program. 


The Child Development Group of lhississippi, the umbrella 
agency that heretofore administered the athe 28 did 
conform to the Anti-Poverty Act in respect to"maximum 
feasible pastieimecion of the poor”. It consisted of a 
wide spectrum of community people and, despite intense 
opposition and errors that happen to any emerging admin- 


istrative unit, was effective, representative and sought. 


to include other elements of the State in the developing 


organization. 


The new agency, "Action for Progress in Mississippi", violates 
the principle of “maximum feasible participation of the 


poor", 


No poor persons are on this Board. Thus, the new 


organization conforms to the out-molded paternalistic 


patterns of the old South. 


People of good will are urged to protest to their Congressmen 
and to the Executive Branch of the government in order to 
correct this latest attempt at denial and rejection of the 


disadvantaged people of Mississippi. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


October 20, 1966 


FOR DIATE SE 


Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), at a meeting of the 
Board of Education in the auditorium of the Malverne 
Junior High School in Malverne ,Long Island on Wednesday, 
October 19, 1966, drastically criticized the Board for 
its failure to implement directives of Commissioner 
James E. Allen for the integration of the Malverne 


School District No.12. 


Mr. Lynch said, “education in Malverne School District |. 
NO. i248 dead. It has been murdered by the three men. 
now on the school Boatd whe masquerade as School Boagd . 
members, and now act as the pallbearers of good education 
in this district, while their lackey, their lap dog, this 
black Benedict Arnold in a Roman collar, officiate at 


the last rites, 


What does this judas of his race, this black quisling of 
Lakeview, know about the area he is suppose to represent, 
let alone education. Or are his shameless betrayal of 
all that the residents of Lakeview have fought for these 
more than seven years, his joining forces with the 
openly declared enemies of Black people more motivated 
by the selfish desire to build a church on Woodfield 
Road with his thirty pieces of silver, And where is the 
$100.00 or more collected door to door by children in 
Lakeview, on his authority? 


But the death of Education in this district, and the 
need of these pallbearers of geed education to dig up 
from the gutters of Lakeview, a black lap dog te be their 


yes man, is in the final analysis the responsibility of 


PAGE 2 


the white population of Malverne and Lynbrook who are 

more interested in maintaining their bigotry than whether 
their children get a good education. I hope they can look 
at themselves in the mirror in the mornings, I wonder 

what thoughts go through their minds when they go to 
church on Sundays, I wonder how they feel when they 


return from worship on the Sabbath," 


As an aftermath to last nights meeting, the following 
telegram signed by Mr, Lincoln O, Lynch, Associate 
National Director of CORE, Mrs Eustace Corbin, President 
of Lakeview Branch NAACP and Reverend Benny whitten, 
Chairman of United Committee for Action Now, was sent 


to State Commissioner of Hducation, Dr, James E, Allen, J: 


We, the undersigned, chindieeent ine the near unanimous 
opinion of the Lakeview section: of Malverne School 
District 12 , vigorously demand the immediate removal of 
the present School Board on the grounds that its members 
are operating outside the Law by instituting a soecalled 
free choice plan, Your authority, upheld by the ~ U.S. 
Supreme Court has been flouted, your order ignored and 
the Black parents of the district, yourself and the law 
have been held up to ridicule and contempt. We further 
demand that all State funds to this school district be 
withheld until your order is fully complied with. 

Because the present School Board is more interested in 
maintaining bigotry than in providing the best possible 
education for children, good education in this district 
is impossible. Racial dissension is rife, fear and hate 
rampant and only your immediate intervention can bring 
sanity to this district and salvage education in Malverne. 
Your failure to act decisively will be interpreted as 


agreement with the Board's activities and an abrogation 


of your own authority. 
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October 24, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), today accused District 
Attorney Aaron Koota, the courts of New York City and the Police 
Department of ignoring the law and denying the rights of Black 


people, 


tancoln O, Lynch, Associate National Director, representatives of 
Brooklyn CORE and residents of the Brooklyn community went to the 
office of Kings County District Attorney Aaron Koota to keep a 
10 A.M, appointment to protest the illegal confinement of 

Steve Williams, 16, Charles Smith, 18, Reginald Callendar, 15 and 
Robert Williams, 17. Mr. Koota refused to see the group which 
included the mother of William Callendar. The four youngsters 
were arrested in July on an alleged felonious assault charge. 

All but Callendar, who is 15, are still being detained in jail. 
There has been no formal charge or indictment. CORE demands the 
release of all the persons arrested because they are being de- 


nied their constitutional rights and are being held illegally. 


Because of District Attorney Koota‘ts refusal to see the repre- 
sentatives, members of the Brooklyn community groups and the 
Sovabdes of Racial Equality have started a demonstration at the 
District Attorney’s office at 228 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 


New York, 
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NEWS RELEASE 


Kovember 3, 1966 


Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate i.ational Director of the Conzress 
of Racial. Equality (CORZ), former Chairman of the Long Island 
chap6er, today strongly urged the re-election of Congressman — 
Lester L. ‘olff, Democratic kKepresentative from the 3rd 


Congressional District on Long Island. 


* In 1964", Lynch said, ‘former xepresentative verounian 
worked enthusiastically for his good friends i.r. Coldwater and 
i.r. Filler. In 1965 he is back azain running on a platform 

of reaction and fear. This tite Derounian is trying to 
capitalize on the so-called white backlash by threatening city- 
to-suburb busing in a district where this issue is irrelevant. 
H&ias deliberately distorted and misrepresented the statements 
of U.S. Commissioner Howe, i:.¥. Commissioner Allen and 


Congressman wolff in an attempt to confuse and frighten the 


public. 


"Citizens of the 3rd Congressional District are not the 

fearful bigots Derounian presumes them to be”, Lynch continued, 
"IT strongly urge the voters to reject this outright racist 
appeal and to return Lester ‘Jolff to Congress. At a time when 
this nation and the world are Sacins a growing racial crisis, 


we need men of wisdom and restraint in Congress, not demogozues 


who fan the fires of racial fear in their own self-interest." 
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Nov. 3, 1966 


FLoyo B. McKissick, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EquaLity ‘CORE) ToDAY STATED 
THAT A MEETING WAS HELD WITH THE CREDITORS 
OF THE ORGANIZATION IN AN EFFORT TO DEVELOP 
CREDIT RATIOS, ESTABLISH SETTLEMENTS AND IMPROVE 


THE FINANCIAL STANDING OF CORE. 


A SUCCESSFUL MEETING DEVELOPED WHERE DECISIONS 
WERE MADE TO ENGAGE IN NEGOTIATIONS TO REACH 


SOLUTIONS TO THE COMPLEX PROBLEMS. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


November 7, 1966 


DIAT S 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), today denounced’ 
the arrest of 86 youths seized by the police at the home of 


Elli Jaffe at 251 West 92nd Street on Saturday, November 
Sth ,1966, 


The fact that the entire group of students arrested were 


released for lack of evidence strongly indicates a pattern 


of harrassment and injustice, 
CORE contends that police officers should not subject 


youth to arrest and detantion of this kind unless there is 


clear and unmistakeable evidence of law violation. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


November 9, 1966 


“OR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), today charged that the failure of the elector- 


ate to support the Civilian Police Review Board of New York City 
is indicative of the existence of a reactionary climate in this 


country that has undercurrents of racism and overtones of 


fascism, 


This Board. although inadequate, provided some means of allevi- 
ating the hostility that exists between the minority communities 
and the police, It would eventually have engendered a renais- 

sance of new confidence in law enforcement agencies by the poor 


and by those who might be called bohemian or non-conformists. 


*COR@ condemns the contrived campaign that appealed to fear and 
the tactics of terror, used by the opponents of the Board, to 


encompass its destruction. 


People of good will are urged to join with CORE and initiate a 


new movement to provide New York City with an agency where 


citizens may make complaints against police mal-practice and 


discourtesy without fear of reprisal or superficial investiga- 
tion and dismissal. Law enforcement has as its end the main- 
tenance of an orderly society. Hence, checks and balances of ; 


Civilian Review are necessary for the attainment of advanced and 


inspired police service, 
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November 17, 1966 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


‘ 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced that 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director, will appear on 


"Face the Nation” on Sunday, November 20th, 12:30 P. M. 


on CBS Television. 


Mr. McKissick will discuss the CORE ideology and current 


national issues, 
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FOR E S 
| December 2, 1966 


Floyd B. MceKissick, National Director of the Congress of 


Racial Equality (CORE), announced that CORE's "Target City 
Project-Baltimore® today filed a suit against the Social 


Security Administration following an unsuccessful attempt 


to have an investigation completed on a general complaint 


of discrimigatory practices, filed September 19, 1966 


with Secretary John Gartner, Secretary of the Department 


of Health, Education and welfare. 


_Walter S. Brooks, Target City Project Director, stated 


that the three year struggle with the Social Security 
Administration has led to the cenclusion that the suit 


filed today in the United States District Court for the 


District of Maryland, is an absolute necessity because 
discriminatory practices of this agency in promotion and 
hiring of Black citizens are wide spread throughout the 
nation. Since 1963, the Congress of Racial Equality has 
endeavored to negotiate with the administration officials 


in. an attempt to resolve these issues, 


Over sixty days ago, CORE brought charges against the 
administration on DSehalf of the affected employees. This 
was done as a proper funtion of a Civil Rights organization 
under Civil Service Commission regulations. Following the 


filing of the charges, CORE was informed that the secret= 


ary had instructed the Social Security Administration to 


conduct an investigation and furnish a speedy reply. 
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Thus far, CORE has received no communication from the agency 
despite the fact that the period of sixty days has expired, 
Obviously, CORE was entitled to an answer during this period, 


or at the minimum, some contact to advise us how the invest=_ 


igation was proceeding, Because of these circumstances, 
our organization has no recourse but to resort to legal 


action to force a resolution of the issues involved. 
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December 5, 1966 
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Floyd B. heKissick, Nagional Director of the Congress 

of Racial Equality (CORE) and Walter S., Brooks, Target 
City Project Director, today announced the opening of | 
facilities at 829 North Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 


for the Target City Youth Program, 


The Youth Program, with Milton L,. Holmes as Coordinator, 
developed as a result of the efforts of CORE to project 
programs that would fulfill the needs of disadvantaged 


youth of Baltimore. 


Mr. MeKissick, yointed out that significant contributions 
toward the establishment of the new agency were made by 
Mayor Theodore R. McKeldin, Senators Joseph Tydings and 
Daniel B, Brewster and others in the political field. 

The business sector,led by Humble Oil, has also agreed to 
participate in some aspect of the training program. 


Moreover, the understanding and cooperation of the citizens 


and the communication media of Baltimore were key factors 


in its implementation, 


All these influences projected to the Department of Labor 


resulted in a grant that made possible the new facilities 


and the initiation of new programs. 
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The Target City concept as it functions in Baltimore, 
has been adopted by COKE as a major method in the quest 
for equality, It consists of sizeable forces from the 
National Office going into a city and developing many 
projects and prograns to respond to the needs of each 
community. The success of Target City- Baltimore has 
caused groups in many cities to invite the Congress of 
Racial Equality to come in and declare their area a 
second Target City, Several locations are under study; 


among them are washington, L.C., Cleveland, Ohio, Uakland, 


California and Newark, New Jersey. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE December 8, 1966 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, today appeared before the United States Senate Committee 
on Urban Affairs under the chairmanship of Senator Ribicoff, and 
stated that: 

"The central cities of this country are disaster areas -- 
the debris is mounting, the walking wounded everywhere. For 
weeks you have been listening to the catalogue of this crisis, 
much as the legislators of the 18th century in the plague cities, 
studied the lists of the dead, It is true , death is everywhere: 
the death of the body, the death of hope. 

*“T am no longer certain that we can turn the tide -- God 
knows we must try. 

"There is no time,..there is no time to talk of half- 
_ measures, no time to prosecute wars, no time to lash back at the 
angry poor, no time to moralize about an integrated utopia -- 
there is no time. The seminars must end, the conferences conclude, 
our wisdom must now be shaped into specific weapons of change. 
it is in this spirit -- a spirit of crisis and a spirit of 
fragile hope that I come before you today. 

"I will talk about many things -- of entire institutions of 
our society that are crumbling in the central city. I.will talk 
about the black American -- the mass of black Americans; para- 
lyzed in poverty; unmotivated, suspicious of the white man‘s 
promise, bloodied ’on the streets of Los Angeles and on the streets 


of Saigon. I will talk of racism through the entire American 


fabric -- a racism that cannot be changed by law alone. 
"And I will talk about black power -- black power, its 
meaning and its consequence, 

Mec ccccecceeeee ne urban crisis must come into this roon. 


The anguish of poor people -- black people fenced into the 


squalid ghettos must actually govern your deliberations. The | | 


(more ) 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 2, 


themes repeat endlessly -- the ghettos are here, polluted by 
racism and cynicism -- and the people are here, shattered, humil-,, 
jated and vengeful. Nothing short of an immense national commit- 
ment spending the nation’s resources on life as easily as we 

spend them on death-inbattle -- nothing short of this can take. us 


out of this dishonorable time of our history. 


"We in CORE will do what we can -- and it wiil not always 
suit you. Today I have urged you to re-define your commitment 
and I have presented dozens of programs that can, if enacted and 
administered with integrity, reverse the river of violence and 
hopelessness. And beyond all of kthis -- I would hope that you 
heard me say even more -- 

l. For God*s sake and this terrible war in Viet Nan, 

bring black men home to re-build their own lives, their 
own communities. And take the incredible costs of 


killing and use them to save the lives of the poor. 


2. Understand that there is no longer time for the 
utopian dream -- integration will only come when strong 
black men and women with pride are fully functioning 


in our society. 


3. Throw out the rule-book of education. Create a 
National Board of Education dedicated to the task of 
stopping the maiming of black children’s minds -- and 
give them a heritage instead of a bayonet. And stop 
the systematic production of racist-minded white 


children, 


4, Create jobs -- real jobs, honorable work. Change the 
course of rivers, build highways, landscape pur nation-- 
and let us do the job. In the entire history of the 
immigrant American, the Northern Negro is the first 
to be denied the right to build his own land. 


(more ) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 3. 
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And build homes that men and women can live in -=- not 


just in the fringes of the city, but in the heart of 
the ghetto -- and let those who are the veterans of 


the slums be the beneficiary of these homes, 


And remember that black people are the victims of 
public media -- the victims of stereotypes and 


canned violence, 


And stop the backlashes, the hysteria -- because we 
intend to do what we must do with or without you. 
Twenty-two million American black 'people are indeed 
emerging into a massive political consciousness -- 
we will be reckoned with -- there is no form of 


slavery, however subtle, that we will ever countenance 


again." 
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267-6272 


December 12, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Eqhality today announced that 
Floyd 5. MeKissick, National Director, will be a 
guest speaker of the Manhattan Central Medigal 
Society, at Harlem Hospital K, Building, 136th Street 
near Sth Avenue at 9:00 p.m. . Mr. MeKissick will 
speak on "Negrp Health & Welfare". 
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FOR I)MEDIATE RELEASE 
December 15, 1966 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), today 
announced that Floyd 5, iieKissick, ilational Director, 
will appear on the David Susskind Show on Sunday, 
December 18th, at 9:90 p.m., Channel 5, WilEv-TV and 


again on the January 8th Susskind Show, 


You are requested to watch this show as McKissick 
will cut through some of the nonsense and put the 


movement in perspective, 
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FOR IM} EDIATE RELEASE ; December 22, 1966 


Floyd Be McKissick, llational Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality(CORE), today expressed deep concern at the failure of 

the board of sducation to respond to the urgings of parents,and 
Civil Rights organizations to initiate and develop ‘ie ween 


to bring quality education to the ghetto areas, 


a 


Mckissick deplored the arrests of the "People’s Board of 
Education" that was forced to take oter the function of the 
appointed Board in order to project to New York City the needs 
and aspirations of the children and parents of the city. 
Careful scrutiny of the measures proposed would demonstrate 
creative methods that would solve many of the grave problems. 
Mé¢Kissick complimented the ‘People's board’ on the work they 


accomplished, 


b.oreover, he has called for a thorough investigation of the 
entire system of education of ilew York city with emphasis on 
greater Federal involtemgent* tosend -the patternsof ‘ igsdequacy 

in the educational process of the city. i.cKissick again called 
for a National Board of Education so that this problem may be 
approached on a National scale with the availability of adequate 


resources to affect solutions, 


He stressed the need for new, specialized training for teachers 
who would be assigned to disadvantaged areas, a pupil teacher 
ratio of no more than 15, new text books to show the contribution 
of minority people to world civilization and to the American we 
heritage and an examination of the present systems of class 


allocation and grading for scholastic performance. 
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December 27, 1966 


FOR IiMZDIATE RELEASE 


Floyd 3, Mexissick, National Director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) at a meeting of the Manhattan 
Central i.edical Society warned that ‘in the presence of 
brutality,” a man is a man and it makes no difference 


how many degrees you have or how much your income i," 


Dr, Charles Brown, President of the society had invited 
ir. t:.cKissick to speak at its regular monthly meeting, 
held at Harlem Hospital on Thursday, December 22, 1966. 
i.cXkissick analysed the status of the Black middle class 
in relation to the broader community and to the disadvant- 
aged masses that live in the urban ghettos. He pointed 
out that the ahsence of unity that comes from a sense 

of community was responsible for the lack of power of 
all Black citizens. Acceptance of the status quo by the 
"talented tenth’ and failure to improve the lot of all 
Black Americans were jfargely responsible for the ability 


of racist minded citizens to thwart the drive for fyll 


citizenship. 


ft.eXissick used Jashington Dd. ic. as an example of the 
disenfranchisement accorded Black people who are not 

yet organized. He called for a new assessment and for 

a true involvement of the Black proffesional in the quest 


of Black men and Black women for equality. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


. 200 West 135 Street 
New York, N, Y. 10030 
281-9650 


December 30, 1966 


FOR _IMMEDLATE RELEASE 


The Congress of Racial Equality today joined other black leaders 
and groups in denouncing the Congressional effort to deny 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell the Chairmanship of his Committee 
and his seat in Congress. 


"The backlash has now come to the halls of Congress", CORE says, 
"and the effort directed at Powell is, in effect, a warning to 
all black people in America that ‘you be good darkies' or else! 


"The contention that Congress is upholding the law is a patent 
fraud; the 14th Amendment of the Constitution has been consist- 
antly ignored, no effort has been made to curb the notoriously 
racist activities of Rivers, Willis and their claque; to say * 
nothing of enforcing the Civil Rights laws already passed by 


Congress. 


"Congress should empower a select committee of members and 
eminent laymen to institute a sweeping investigation are pa oe 
and make recommendations for drastic changes." 
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Clayton Powell could not be controlled; he is a man 


of the aspirations of Black Power. They cannot and 


January 9, 1966. 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress 


of Racial Equality (CORE), in response to the action 


of the Democratic caucus today, blasted the stripping 


of Congressman Adam Clayton Powell of his committee | 


chairmanship. 


Mir. MeKissick said,® It is a tragic day in this country 
when the caucus met and stripped Powell of his chairman- 
ship. It was not the stripping of Powell, but the : 
stripping of the Black community's voice in Congress, : 
a voice that took fifty years to develop. This is an 


example of political castration of Black people. Adam 


with power who commands respect, The caucus attempted 


to deal with two Adams, Adam the man and Adam the symbol 


should not be separated," 


Although lr, McKissick did not make and predictions, he 
stated that the Black community, segment by segment, 
has had major setbacks over the past year, The little 


amount of progress toward alleviating the causes of 
frustration and alienation and the lack of respect shown 
the ilegro community, are beaibicie the type of attitude 
the government would not desire, Certainly the reaction ) 
in the community, as should be expected, is one of anger . 


and bitterness, 
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A series of actions over the past year clearly have 


indicated that the strategries used in the past are 

not sufficient to acquire political influence and respect, 
Mr. McKissick stated that there were forces both in the 
Democratic and Republican Party who participated in this 


effort, 


The action today requires an intense analysis of the 
political scene, mapping strategy, looking at both 
Democratic and Republican parties in realization that we 
have very little influence in either party. Recognizing 
that racism hangs over us like a cloud, it is obvious 
that we will have to look to ourselves for our own 


support, 


Lincdéln Lynch, Associate National Director of CORE is 
now in ‘jashington to represent CORE and to keep abreast 


of all developments, 
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FOR_IMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 9, 1967 


Floyd B,. McKissick, National Director of the Congress of Kacial 
Equality(CORE), today announced that the National Chairman of 
CORE, Wilfred T, Ussery, has been selected to chair an all 
Black conference to be held in San Francisco, California on 
January 28th and 29th of this year, The function of the con- 
ference is to bring Black people together "to discuss and 
evaluate their situation in America where no one sees an end 

to the right-wing swing of the pendulum represented by the 


last California and national elections, 


It is anticipated that a great number of the participants 

will be residents from the Bay Area of California. However, 
Black people from across the country are also expected to attend, 
Among the many varied organizations participating in this 
conference are the Urban League, SiICC, Independent Democrats, 
Afro-American Student Association of San Francisco State College, 
legislators and politicians in the Bay Area as well as activists 


from both ghettos and college campuses, 


Topics to be discussed include political participation, an 
evaluation on the new left philosophy, housing and education, 
employment and the role of Civil Rights organizations in the 


socio-political swing to the right. 
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the conference and will personally participate in it. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
200 West 135th Street 
New York, New York 10030 


Attention: Don Smith, Director 
of Public Relations 


January 16, 1967 
POR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


A CALL FOR THE CREATION 
OF A NEW 


ee ee ee ee 


NATIONAL POLITICAL UNITY 
by 
FLOYD B. McKISSICK, NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
CONVENER 


"Wake up, Black Men; sleep no more: 


Racist tyrants crash at your door.” 


More than a century after the Emancipation Proclamation Black | | 
Americans still experience the evils of a racist society -- eco- | 
ieedo deprivation, inferior education, sub-standard housing and 

an unemployment rate almost three times higher than white workers. 

Political disfranchisement, economic exploitation, fear and frus- 


tration continue to plague Black citizens throughout the country. P| 


Discrimination in every aspect of American life perpetuates our 
misery and prolongs the blight of second-class citizenship. fhe 
moral concepts of human equality and brotherhood have been con- 
promised and subverted by the white power complex of government 
and business, thus the masses of Black Americans are still 
paralyzed by poverty; frustrated by unkept promises, bloodied in 
the streets of America, sacrificed in the jungles of Vietnam and 
strangled by a pattern of racism that runs through the entire 


fabric of American life. 


Black men, women and children watched as a racist Georgia legis- 
lature twice denied Julian Bond the right to represent them. Again 
more than twenty million black men, women and children watched a 
racist United States Congress deny Adam Clayton Powell the right 
to represent them. No longer can black people be regatded by this 


society as passionless, as insufferable and as subhuman, for they 


Den 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


can see that the time is now to assert themselves as men. These 
racial injustices prevail because of the absence of adequate poli- 


tical power on the part of Black Americans to bring about an end 


to these inequities. 


It is imperative that new methods and tactics be used to end this 


pattern of powerlessness. 


In a racist society such as this, only through the use of power 
generated by the unified action of Black people on behalf of Black 
people and Black causes can justice, equality and human dignity be . 


attained. 


No political machinery now in existence is available to us through’ 


which our just hopes and aspirations can be achieved, 


Hence, it cannot be denied that the attainment of our social eco= 
nomic political and human rights will come only through our own 


joint efforts, dedicatedly inspired and relentlessly pursued. 


Therefore, we hereby call together all Black Americans without 
regard to their party affiliation, political leanings or social 
status to assemble in convention in the City of New York on 
February 18 and 19, 1967 to participate in the creation of a 


Black national political structure. 
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Lincoln O,. Lynch, Associate National Director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today denounced the 
failure of R.H. Macy to comply with Executive Order 
#11246 and Ordinance 194 of the city of New Rochelle 
in respect to discrimination in the employment of 
Black Americans in the skilled trades in the 
construction of their new facility at Harrison and 
Main Street in New Rochelle. Not a single electrician, 
plumber, steamfitter or rodman reinforcer employed 


in this project is Black, 


A report by Edward J. Doherty, Chairman of the 
Employment Committee of the Human Rights Commission of 
New Rochelle, states that although qualified applicants 
for the skilled trades have been provided by Civil 
Rights groups, neither these nor any other Black 
applicants have been employed. The report further 
recommends that the city of New Rochelle suspend work 


on the site until the discrimination has been ended. 


The New Rochelle chapter of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, the local branch of the NAACP and other 
community groups have been engaged in picketting the | 


site; six arrests have thus far taken place, 


The National office of the Congress of Racial Equality 
has alerted its eighteen Metropolitan chapters to the 
possibility that widespread demonstrations could develop 
as a result of this Levers de di:crimination. The 
general contractor for the project is the firm of 


Conforte and Eisele, 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY(CORE) 
200 West 135th Street 

New York, N. Y. 10030 
Telephone: 281-9650 (Area Code 212) 
Attention: Don Smith 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February 1, 1967 


Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE), today voiced deep concern at the 
arrests of 12 persons at the site of a new faeility being 


built for R. H. Macy at Harrison and Main Street in that city. 


The cause of the demonstration was the failure of R. H. Macy 
to comply with Executive Order 11246 and New Rochelle Ordinance 
194 in the hiring of Black skilled workers in the constructicn 
of their new facility, Not a single Black electrican, plumber, 
steamfitter or rodman reinforcer is working on the site 
according to a report by Edward J. Doherty, chairman of the 
Employment Committee cf the Human Rights Commission of New . 
Rochelle. 


Demonstrations have been continuing for several weeks by the 
New Rochelle Chapter of CORE,NAACP and local community 


groups. 


Among those arrested was Mal Williams, Chairman of New 


Rocheyle CORE, A demonstration is planned for Saturday, 


February 4, 1967, at R. H. Macy 34th Street, 34th Street 


and 7th Avenue, New York City. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


FOR EURTHRR IBPORMATION CONTACT. 
on Smit eireccer ct Piabiie Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality, (CORE) | 


200 West 135th Street, New York, N.Y. 
(212) 281=9€50 


February 2, 1967 


Lincoln 0, Lynch, Associate National Director of the Congress 


of Racial Equality (CORE), today charged that the State 


Department has engaged in a compromise with apartheid in the 


scheduled stcp-over of the aircraft carrier, Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt, at Capetown, South Africa. 


After serving nine months in Vietnam, the carrier is on its 


way back to the United States. It is revorted to have a 


contingent of close to 400 Black men in a personnel of 4,000 


Men. 


CORE contends that this planned stop-over brings into strong 


focus the cynical rejection of the rights of Black Americans. 


People of good will are urged to join with CORE in protesting 


this latest slap in the face, by the State Departmerat, of 


Black men who have been fighting in far off Southeast Asia 


under the guise of bringing democracy to Vietnam. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
on Smith,Director o 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 


200 West 135 St.,New York, N.Y. 10030 


(212) 281-9650 February 4, 1967 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Lincoln 0, Lynch, Associate National Director of .the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) today announced the post- 
ponement of the scheduled February 18 convention for a 
Black political unity. | | 

Due to the hospitalization of Floyd B. McKissick, National 
Director, the executive functions of CORE have fallen on the 
shoulders of Lynch. This, and the decision of the Planning 
Committee to organize a series of regional conferences prior 


to the National Convention, made it imperative that the con- 


vention be held at a later date. 


The first regional conference has taken place in San 
Francisco, California this past weekend, More than 1,000 
Black Americans participated, 

Plans are being developed for conferences to be held in 
the South, Midwest and East prior to the National Convention 
in New York City. The date of the National Convention will be 
determined by the convalescence of Mr. McKissick and the speed 


with which the regional conferences can be expedited. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Don Smith, Director of Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 


200 West 135th Street, New York,N.Y. 10030 


(212) 281-9650 


O iMED R S | 
Febryary 8, 1967 


Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director of the Congress o€ 
Racial Ecuality (CORE), on behalf of Floyd B. McKissick, National 
Director, today refused an invitation by the State Commission For 
iiuman Rights to appear at the New Rochelle City Hall to participate 
in an investigation of charges of racial discrimination in skilled 


crafts in the construction isddustry in the city. 


In a telegram to Bernard Katzen, Vice Chairman of the State 


Commission, Lynch said, 


"CORE rejects your invitation to attend hearings into charges of 
racial discrimination at the New Rochelle Mall construction. We 
consider further hearings by the State Commission deliberate stallings 
tactics and not designed to find and root out discrimination in 
unions. We point to the fact that this project has been in existence 
for nearly a year and, further, that the New Rochelle Commission For 
iuman Rights has investigated and made its findings known. We 

cannot be a party to farcical meetings designed to white-wash and 


repay labor for support in recent g@bernatorial election", 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Don Smith, Director of 

Public Relations 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
| 200 West 135th Street, N.Y.Cl 
(212) 281 9650 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress 
of Recial Equality (CORE) today charged that the vote 
to exclude Congressman Adam Clayton Powell from taking 
his seat in Congress is a slap in the face of every 


Black American. 


focus the double standard that exists in that legis- 


. Passage of the exclusion resolution brings into sharp 
lative body, It is further proof of the widespread 
| 


racism still prevailing in this country. 


Instead of initiating long needed reforms, the singling 
out of Powell as a-Congressional scapegoat is a denial 
and rejection of the” needs and wishes of the black 
citizens of this couitee, It is a virtual abrogation 

of the right to representation in Congress of the 


residents of the 18th Congressional district. 


McKissick stressed the importance of efforts toward the 


formation of a black political apparatus to combat 


political racismxand overcome the powerlessness of the 
black masses, He stated that no third party was conten- 


Plated but a political structure that would work for the 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE -2~ March 2, 1967 


benefit of black people, supporting or opposing candidates 
and issues in accordance with the needs, welfare and 


aspirations of this disadvantaged minority. 


CORE contends that even favorable world opinion will be 
lost if the United States persists in its policy of 


racial double-dealing, thereby violating the American 


dream of equality for al1l1.-30- 
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CORE Congress of Racial Eyuality 


38 Park Row | 
New York 38, New York 
CO. 7-6270 
% - 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: MARVIN RICH & HERBERT BRONSTEIN 


ARTISTS FOR CORE EXHIBITION AND SALE 


ARTISTS FOR CORE, the third annual exhibition and sale of paintings and 
sculptures donated by prominent artists, will be open to the public May 6 through May 
12 in the galleries of the American Federation of Arts, 41 E. 65th Street. Among 
the first artists to contribute their work to the show are Milton Avery, Jim Dine, 
David Hare Grace Hartigan, Hans Hofmann, Robert Indiana, Jacob Lawrence, Marisol, 
Robert Motherwell, Fairfield Porter and Rajhael Soyer. Proceeds of the sale will 
ZO to CORE, the Congress of Racial Equality 

A gala preview of ARTISTS FOR CORE will be held on May 5 at 9 p.m. Tickets, 
at $30 a couple, are available from CORE, 38 Park Row, New York 38; information 
from CO 7-6270 Ext. 8. There is no admission charge during the remainder of 
the exhibition and sale. 

Co-chairmen of the ARTISTS FOR CORE art committee are Lloyd Goodrich and 
Ray Parker; co-chairmen of the sponsors committee, Mrs. John Gunther, Mrs. August 


Heckscher and Mrs. Robert E. Kintner. 


CORE is a national organization w:th affiliated local grours to fight all forms 


of racial discri:ination through nonviolent direct action. Freedom Rides and sit-ins | 


initiated py C@RE have desegregated thousands of restaurants and other public places. 


he 


®ne current emphasis is on voter registration- ‘CORE is financed by dues from its... 
: | “ 


a 


more than 70,000 members, and by contributions. 


The ARTISTS FOR CORE show is a demonstration of support by the art communi ty 


for activities of CORE. Over $40,000 after expenses was cleared in’ the 1963 


¢ 


exhibitien and sale. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 10038. 
: (212) CO 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 
FARMER JOINS SELMA MARCH, CORE GROUPS ACROSS U.S. IN SUPPORTING MARCHES 

CORE National Director Jawes Farmer flew to Selma, Alabana, 
to join southern CORE staff members in the March 9 massive march 
led by Martin Luther King, and including several hundred white ministers 
and prominent persons from all parts of the country. 

Meanwhile, CORE chapters in wajor cities from east to west joined | 
with other civil rights groups in mass marches and sit-ins at federal 
buildings urging immediate U. S. action to enforce voting rights and to 

. 


th 
secure the right to demonstrate peacefully in Alabama. 


URGE MARCH CN WASRINGTON 


Immediately following his return from Selma, Farmer, at a press 
conference in New York calied for a March on Washington unless the 
federal government "'takes the proper steps to safeguard Negro rights 
in the South." 

He added: "I consider our nation is facing a grave constitutional 
crisis and the responsibility rests firmly with the federal government 
which has not lived up to its responsibilities." 

He also announced nation-wide mass demonstrations for March 14, 
just a week after the Sunday when club-swinging state and city policenen 
in Sel a broke up the initial attempt to march to Montgomery, injuring 


70 participants - 17 of them so gravely that they required hospitalization. 


# # # 


